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Blue Shield patched plans . .317 
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Broun Memorial Award ....541 Cairo, Egypt ........... 350, 392 Mountain peaks .. 
Brown, John (raid, 1859) ..:136 Calamianes, Philippines bapa Norman suicide ... 
Brunei (British) ........... 331 Calcium (foods) ............ ere Pearson, Lester B. 
Bryce Canyon Park ........ oo Calculators, math ...... Petroleum production 385, 716 
Buchanan, James (biog.) ...165 Calendars— Population ....... , 329, 392 
Buckeye State .............. 1193 Ash Wednesday ..... Personalities, pomas 555 
Buckwheat— Christian era begins “ Provinces i... ances ras 
IPTICES aT ©, ih. ieee es 659 Church memoranda ....... 726 Radar network ........... 
BAPOOUCHIOIR NS issih ann os Zo .0es 658 Dates, to find day of pees 417 Railroads; .,..::: 2% usenet 
Buddha, birth (563 BC) ....129 Days between two dates ...416 Receipts, expenditures ....329 
Buddhist population ... «2122 Easter Sunday ........... 125 Religious denominations ..328 
United States ..... oetak eras CYCICS en. iol cs te + 399 Resources, industries ..... 327 
Budgets— Greek Church ............ 127 Royal Mounted Police ....330 
HOP ANCE ah Goo 01 5\s sh . 354 Gregorian te ($5.5..5;. Seite 425 St. Lawrence Seaway 217, sat 
Great Britain .. . 824 Jewish holidays .......... 7126 Social security ........... 328 
new ao State - 227 Sulian: Were eosin, hemos ae 425 Sugar production ......... 693 
IL gS See A te amram a33 Mayan (300 B.C.) ........ 129 Taxation «2 ..i0 tose. lack 329 
United Nations ........... 769 Mohammedan ............ 127 Telephones ........,.. 327, 686 
United States . .88, 96, 99, 102 Islami@ sued 6 sie ra etek 127 Television stations ....... 327 
Buenos Aires, Arg.— Monthly, 1957-1959........ 399 Trade, foreign ....... 329, 676 
MIGSCHIDUVE” ... feasts aisle ots 339 Moon, 1958 ....... 399-411, 420 U.S. population born in. .266 
Pe LOLI toe oc cacele eget 3 392 -Paschal (dates) ......... 726 Unemployment insurance 328 
Buffalo, N.Y.— Perpetual sec... asians «7 417 Universities. © c...cin.0). ase 475 
Albright Art Gallery ...... 449 Protestant eoiscons! Pana 726 Waterfalls ).:.:.007 oes 513 


Bulldings; tall 9: <2 ....... 702 Standard Time ..414, 415, 416 World War II forces ...... 742 


Index 


8 
Canadians, noted .......... 555 
Sanat eg Panama é 
‘Aigivudes (high low) -.....523 
Tk a ras 202 
Cities (population) | 5g seams 287 
Citizenship law, U.S. .....633 
Bey ereent ae ee a0 
mployees ...........-.--- 
Panama Canal <n er 202, 676 
Population: .-........- 217, 
Treaty of 1955. ............ 
anals— 
MIATA TAIT ebm. ore clcnale eave eres 676 
Chicago Drainage ........ 183 
Foreign, ae pee a rg cee 
hal ae BEG gore igre 
..351, 676 
381, 514 


Giese Cancer Soc 6 
merican Cance: Pre 
Lung Cancer ...... 98, 775-776 

Research, 1957 ....... 115-1716 

Runyon Memorial Fund .. .489 
Candle-power, lighthouses . 427 
Candlemas Day 730 
Canoeing champions ........ 88! 
Canton Island 
Canyon Diablo, Ariz. 
Cape Breton Island ee 
Cape of Good H 
Cape Verde Islands rete 
Capets (French rulers) 
Capital parks, National 508, 509 
Capital punishment 312 
Capitals— 

Foreign see specific countries 


Ptaieke- U.S. se 
Washington, D.C. 200,218-226 
Capitol o: 


the U.S. ....218, 219 
Prayer room .2 

Statuary Hall 
Visitors, admission of 


Captive Nations 
Carat (measure 
Carbohydrates (foods) 


Cardinals, Roman Catholic . hae 


Cards, playing (odds) ..... 7 
Carey-Thomas Award ..... 39 
Caribbean Sea— 
PRTOR ECOG icici e Mee eae oe 507 
Islands, areas ........ 14 


Carlsbad Caverns 
Carnegie Corp. of N.Y. 

Carnegie Peace endowment 486 
Carnegie Foundation 
Carnegie Hero Fund Comm. 486 


Carnegie Inst., Washington, . 452 
Carnegie Inst., Washing 8 -486° 
Caroline Islands ....... 514 
Carolingiams ............ 2 : 547 
Carow, Edith 

(Roosevelt) ........ , 172 


Carranza Venustiano an 139 
Carthage (146 B.C.) 129 
Cartier, Ashmore Islands ...335 
Cartier, Jacques (1534) .131,559 
Cartoonists, American .. . 562 
Cascade Mountains, Was A 
Castle Clinton .......... 250 
Castle Williams Fort, N.¥. ..250 
Casualties, War— 


Boer War (1899) ......... 138 
1h 0 GCS aS Sen eres 742 
PRE ORE SUV AL. sic sticanp aoc: 741 


Spanish-American, War...137 

World War I (all nations) . ie 

World War II (U.S.) . 
Catalina Island . 180, Sia 
Catanduanes, Philippines anste 
Catharine of Aragon (1533) _ .130 
Catholic associations 492 


Catholic awards ............ 540 
Catholic Churches— 
POP ATCH YN eit dee wise 719, 721 
Membership” .... 2... cane 


See also Roman Catholic 


Church 
Catholic school sports, N.Y. 879 
Catholic Welfare Conf. ......722 


Catskill Mountains . .228, 230 
Cattle, see Agriculture 
Caucasus Mountains ....... 525 
Caves— 
Carlsbad Caverns 191, 508 
Floyd Collins, Ky. .. =» 


Gypsum, Nevada 
Lehman, Nev. 
Lovelock, Nev. 


Wind, S. Dak. | 
Wyandotte, Ind. 


‘1 
Caxton, William (1475) | |..130 
Book, Huntington Library 441 
Cayman Islands 337 


of hes em oa Canal . cr 


Cebu pines . 
Gotebes I Indo ier RA 52, aia 
Celestial events, 1958 ..394-396 


Cemeteries— 
Amer. military, abroad . 
National 
—Arlington 22, 509 
“Guster Battlefield Mont, } 189 
Cenozole*era: 255.565 vdcs sine 506 
Census, U.S.— 
Bureau of the ....:...---+ 


Center of population, 
Centigrade = .:> = 3.5 2 a2-2sgen ne 429 
Central African Faseee 332 
Central Park Zoo, N.Y. -- -256 
Century of Progress Exp. ..--160 
Ceram Island (area) ..... i 
Cereals (consumption) ...... 
Cervera, Adm. Pascual 1 
Ceuta, Africa (Spanish) .... 

Ceylon— 


Cities 
Descrip 
Telephones Foo perks Rone 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
World Bank loan 
Chad, French Africa 


Chalice of Antioch .......... 253 
Chalmette Historical Park ..508 
Chambers of Commerce— 
Now: Zork paicpe ease 492 
United States. |....... 492 


Chambers, Whittaker (1948) 145 


Champagne Stakes ........ 820 
Champlain Canal .......... 236 
Champlain, Samuel de 131, 559 
Chandernagor, India ...... 361 


Channel Islands 326, 5 
Charge of the Light Brigade 135 
Charlemagne (800 AD) 130, 546 
Charles I, Eng. 

(1642) 49) cone nies 131, 545 
Charles II, Eng. (1660, "64) 


545 

Charleston, S.C.— 
Gardens cS ence ce says lois et had 195 
M&YOR 5c. ccc Abann acne 13 
Population 3c abs hs, Sian 284, 306 
Charter Oak, Conn. ........ 181 
Chatham Telacite N.Z. 335, 514 
Cheasty, John C. ...... , 113 
Checker champions ......... 866 


Cheese— 
Consumption, per capita . .661 
Nutritive value 6 

Chemical elements— 

Atomic weights, numbers . .578 


Boiling, melting points 579 
Denaslty oa) eS ca ak hoe 579 
Discoveries, symbols ...... 578 
Sun, present in the ..._... 419 
Chemicals— 
Ex rts. Ris site ers sackler trates 695 
Price index (wholesale) 765 
Chemistry— 
Associations ..... 471, , 493 
Awards ...... 7, 531- $32) 540 
Discoveries’ “Fs. venue , 528 
Lalor Foundation ....... She 
Chesapeake, ship (1813) ....134 
Chesapeake Bay, Md. ...... 186 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge 186, 510 
Chess champions ............ 854 
Chicago, Ill.— 
Academy of Sciences ...... 443 
Adler Planetarium 443 
AIrports sh. oe ewe 183 
Art Institute .............. 443 
Board of Trade . .183, 660, 664 


Buildings, tall ............ 02 
Century of Prog. Exp. ....160 


Community Trust ........ 486 
Crerar Library -.0...0..: 444 
Descriptive 38s sneaks 183 
Fire (iBT ase naee , 158 
Haymarket riot (1886) 137 
Historical ies octets 44 


Iroquois fire (19 1 
LaSalle Hotel fire R948) .158 
Lincoln relics 4 


Lincoln Park Zoo ........ 44 
Livestock exposition ...... 6 
Mayor 3). 55... canteni cee 13 
Midwest Stock Exch...183, 503 


Mileage to other cities 684-685 
Natural ee Museum. . .444 


Opera, 1957 (5). Shes ae Heb 
Oriental Institute ........ 
Population -.270, 274, 304, 303 
-Foreign-born ........,.. 268 
Postal receipts .......... 710 


Consumption, per capita. ..661 


Nutritive value ........... 667 

F Income 2.2.2.8 661 
Child Health Services ...:.: 650 
Child Study Assn. ...... 493, 539 
Childermas | 2... 425432 -"an8 7 
Children’s Aid Society EDS 493 
Children’s Bureau .......... 


96 
Childress, Sarah (Polk) 164, 172 
Childs Cup (rowing) 865 


Ate population, ie a 
Cities (population) 5 

Descriptive .... 
Soe Mdebea ca 


Gold reserve - 758 
Merchant fleet ..._.. 677 
Petroleum production .698 
Riots, 1957 >. .Soceee -100 
Telephones... . 686 
Trade, foreign 344, 670 
Voleanoes' ....522.435,5 515 
Weights. measures ....... 577 
World Bank loan ........- Ti 
China (all) 23-3) 2: eee 
China, People’s Republic of 
(Communist)— 
Agriculture ©)? oa. eee 346 
Alphabet... . =i eee 455 
Armed forces 7) seeees 346 
Chou En-Lai tour ........ 90 
Cities (population) ....... 392 
Descriptive ~ 0.7226 oc) , 345 
Egypt recognizes ......:... 149 
Eisenhower Doctrine ..... 90 
India, pact on Tibet ...... 148 
Korean ‘Wat, >3:2--->) ee 369 
Mao Doctrine ......... 40, 108 


Nations recognizing ... .. 
Prisoner issue ........ 148, 149 
Tibet occupied (1951) 
Trade, foreign 
United Nation 


U.S. bans trade (1950) = 


Cities, population .... 
Descrip tive 
Floods, 1887, 1911 
Formosa 
Japanese 
wars 137, — 142, 144, 345 
Merchant fleet ........... 6 
Petroleum produviioal 
Sugar production ->..... 6 
Tartar conquest aes oa oe 
Telephones : -686 
U.S. Marines (1927) 
Weights, measures ... 
See also Formosa 
China sea 


Choiseul Is., Solomons. 
Christ, Jesus 


164, 17 
Christianity early ._.... 129-130 
Christie, John .............. 148 
Christmas Day ............ 728 
Christmas Island ...... 336, 514 
Christmas Islands (Br.)....336 
Christopher Awards ........ 539 
Chronological eras, eyeten 399 


Descriptive .........% si 
Headquarters ....... 713, T16 
Church of England .......... 7 
Churches— 
Anglican (1558) ...... 131, 730 
Denominations, data ..711-727 
Dutch, Sleepy Hollow _.... 450 
Fast days + iin egatece olagete ee 725 
Headquarters ......... 13-714 
eee Carly Go ae 131 
Membersh “oe cia ee 11-712 
aes. York, NoVicsi fac eee 254 


U.S.A. 225 
Number, U.S. - + ee 
President’s church |.. 
Protestant Carstery) : 
—Oldest in use (Del.) 
Tall structures 
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Churches (cont’d.) 
Washington, D.C. ........ 222 
Momaicounelly ~ oi... 714 
See also Religion and specific 


churches 
Churchill, Sir Winston— 
Prime Minister 144, 147, 148 
Yalta Agreement 144, 385 
Churchill Downs racing 824, 826 
Chwastov, Tanya ........... 86 


Cigars, cigarets ............. 694 

Cigaret research ....... 715-7176 

Cincinnati, Ohio— 
yo Museuny es. ws 45 
Perldines, tall. lc. Se 702 
City manager ............ 13 
MeSCKIDtIVe 32 we 193 
Population ....:.: 281, 304-305 
Opera; 1957 .-.... EEG 782 
Public library 456 


Cinemascope, first film in ..528 
Cinerama, first showing .-. : 1528 
Circles, areas of Eh ee he oe, 
Circuit courts, U.S. ......... 
Circulation, periodicals .484- 483 
Circus fire, Hartford 

EDA ng 5,5, scare oe jae 144, 158 
Circus Museum ............ 443 
Citation’s pected (horse) _..825 
Cities, foreign— 


Airline distances . - 790-791 
Ancient, most Gra)” 

Population -... . 392-393 
= eer 270 
Southernmost (Chile) ....344 
Tall buildings .......... 704 
Mime differences .......... 416 
World’s largest ........... 317 

Cities, U.S.— 

Bank clearings)... 0... 758 
Buildings, tall. Be Fare 702-704 


Cost of living (indexes) 764 
Farthest east, north, south ee 
Latitudes, longitudes ... 432 
Mayors, city paerihgers 13-15 
Metropolitan areas ...305-306 
Mileage tables 


SS) 1 790-791 
-Automobile .......... 683-685 
-Shipping distances .. .673-675 
Murders in major Ws, A 3LO 
Name origins ..._...... 455 


preparers. circulation .. 485 
Oldest (F : «sew 82 
Police Rees siantions 
Political conventions 
Population 

—Foreign-born 
-—Growth, rank 
—Jewish ...... .270 
Special censuses, 1957 128, 774 
EDETPIOVIAl wind die. ccs 287 


OOS eo a enerae ieee 671-672 
Post Office ausaichas Hae 2 108 
Precipitation ........430, 431 
Public libraries - 1. 456 
Stadiums, arenas ...... 833 
Telephones ............. . 686 
Temperatures ........ 430-431 
“GIG a eae eae 437-440 
Time differences ..........416 
Wind velocities .-......... 428 
World’s largest ........... 317 
See also specific cities 
Cities, World’s Largest ...... 317 
Citizenship Day yee <729 
Citizenship, U.S. ., 632-635 
City managers, U.S. ..... 73-715 
Civil Defense Admin. ....... 741 
Federal expenditures .....747 


Civil Engineers, Amer. Soc. .493 
Civil Rights— . 
mOommiIssion <........-:.. 
PS Gie tee, Ooi eee 4 
-Little Rock 
—Supreme Court 
Civil Service Commission ... 66 
Employees (number) ...75-76 
mxpenditures ....:..:.... 747 
Civil Service, U.S. ...... 75-76 
Civil War, U.S. (1861-65) 38, 150 
Appomattox Court House .454 


Battles, leaders ...... 150- at 
SESE 3 Ce ea 742 

Last Union vet dies ....... 149 
Lincoln assassination 151, 223 
Military leaders .......... 560 


Secession of states 

Ship losses . 15: 

See also Confederate States 
Civilian employment, Fed. .. 75 
Claims Court, U.S. rer 60 
Clemens, Samuel L. (home) 189 
Clementis, Vladimir... _...147 
Olergy (form of address) . 704 


Clermont si alt (1807) 134 
Cleveiand, Fo ace (biog.) ...167 


Cleveiand, 
Buildings, UN a See 702 
Descriptive EF axe! ean e 193 
Pores if O44) eee oe. 158 
Foundation Fo. Nie ees 486 
Hospital are: ( oe Sees 158 
VOT Sos cathy ts mai 
Museums +). <..ccteee eee oA 
Population ....... 281, 304- 403 
—Foreign-born ............ 
Puplic Mbraryewe eet eo ise 
Western Reserve Soc. ... 451 
Climate, U.S. .......... 429-431 
Climatological Service ...... 428 
Cloisters, The (N.Y.C.) ....253 
Clothing— 
Hosiery production ........ 690 
Pricesingdex. f o7 eee 164-765 
Retail sales Grease) en 666 
Clover seed prices .......... 659 
Clubs, organizations ....490-505 
Coach of the Year ......... 817 
Coaching Club Amer. Oaks .820 
Coal— 
FEXDOTtS 5 erste yeae 687, 699 
Productions sacs: eee 699 


Used producing electricity 695 


Coast Guard, U,S.— 


(ACACEURY © TAT. tele tetas 138 
DOsETIPUVe’s \eecsca cae 738 
NGS festa omnis areas ceo ee 133 
Omcers) Gates. oo ts 731 


Pay scale, allowances. . 732-733 


See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Cobb, John R. (records) ....834 


Cobras, King ............... 256 
Cochin-China .............. 390 
Cocoa Exchange, N.Y. ...... 493 
Cocos Islands ......... wee OOD 
Coffee— 


Consumption, per capita. ..663 
Customs, U.S., foreign... .663 
Production (Brazil) ...... 342 
U.S. imports, by country. .663 
Coffee & Sugar Exch., N.Y. 493 


Moingge is i unten genes 159 
Coke production: exports ...699 
Coliseum, New York ........ 249 


College Entrance Exam. Bd. 493 


Colleges and Universities— 
4 


American (ic. .0:: 
American teacher 
Canadian .. 
Colors of leading | iz 
Degrees granted (no. 
Endowment 
Enrollment 
-By college 
—By type of school ... 
Founding dates ....... 457 
Praternmities’ i... seve 
Governing officials .... 
Journalism, first (Mo.)....189 


PUTO pe ses niiheta ts Ae 470-475 
Number, by state :....... 481 
Observatories ..........-.. 422 
Ge Ut rile Es ga © 2 a 461 
(wh? 40) Dyan Aiea eaRRE cct 457-470 
Sororities J. 2. elena. 477, 479 
Stadiums .. ....,..wkwey ener 833 
Teachers, by college. ..457-470 
Teachers colleges ..... 457-475 
Team nicknames. ...... 813-817 
See also Education 

Collier Air Trophy ......... 538 

Collins, Floyd (1925) ........ 140 

Colombia— 


Area, population, capital ..346 
Bogota conference (1948). .145 
Cities (population) 1392 


Coffee exports ........ 347, 680 
Descriptive ........ 42, 346-347 
Gold production .......... 7100 
Merchant fleet ............ 677 
Petroleum production ....698 
Rojas ousted. jens ie. wae 103 
Sugar production ......... 693 
Telephones ............. 686 
Tequendama waterfall 347, B13 
mrade)- TOreign cs essen sate 670 
VOCATION (oe icine eh eles 515 
World Bank loan «........ 171 
Colombo Plan .............. 122 


Colonial Historical Park ....508 
Colonial Williamsburg .198, 454 


Colorado— 
Admitted to Union ...180, 205 
Agriculture statistics ..... 656 
Air Force Academy ....... 181 
ATES STRMK — Sle itis <2 180, 205 


art Center, Colo. Springs 442 
Birth, death statistics 308 
Capital 180, 205 
Counties (seats, areas) ...289 


Colorado (cont’d.) 


Descriptive sv aeaae 180-181 
Governor, officials, pay ... 68 
Lake, largest ...........44 512 
Legislature .... 0001.2) 10) 68 


Mountains «2 .......00, 180 
Museums |. ts. 2s" . 442-443 
hab origin of ...... 178 
Fopulation a, 258-259 
-Cities, counties ..... 272, 289. 
Statistics .........- 258-268 


Presidential vote 
Social security .. . 652-654 
Taxes** 44004) 640, 642, 644, 682 
Vital statistics ... ...307-320 
See also States, U.S. 
Colorado River 
Dams, power 
Discovered (1540) 
Colorado Springs 
Colorado Territory . 
Colossus of Rhodes De 


Columbia River ._.... 209 
Dams, power ... . 212-217 
Discovered ... 194, 559 

Columbia Eanes 
Journalism school 532-535 | I 


Rockefeller Center 249 [oe 
Columbian Exposition (1893) 160 | 
Columbus, Christopher Ee 559 | 
Columbus Day ...... He ies 
Columbus, Ohio 
88, 193, 281, 304, 305) 

424) 


Comino Island (area) ‘ er { 
Commerce see Shining, Trade || 
Commerce, Department of— | 
Administrative 
personal 
Be ayes (number) | 
Establish 
Rivsadicae oes, See : 
Secretaries, .. 59, 177 
Committees, U. S. ‘Congress |. 72 
Commodities— 


Consumption ......... ., 694 
Exports, imports 694-695 
Price indexes. . 749, 764-765 


Price support program 761 
Production 658-662, 687-698 
Commodity Credit Corp.— 
Price support program 761 
Commonwealth Club, Calif. 539 
Commonwealth Fund _..,.. 486 
British Jee LINGO 837 
Communist party, U. S.— 
Arrests, trials 
—Baltimore rus 16 ioc tae 
-Los Angeles 
—-New York 145, 146, 147, 149 
Hollywood figures (1950) ..146 
Outlawed .. 148 
Rejects Soviet rule Sana 94 


Canada outlaws ......... 3 
China, People’s Rep. . .345-346 
1 


Comminform, sind a Oo 49 
Czechoslovakia _ ||| 348 
Estoniay 2000... Senn 351 
Germany, East ...... .357-358 
Germany, West .......¢... 357 
Greek civil war “yc 
Guatemala revolt > + ie eae 
Hungary 145, 149, 360 
International ....... 385-389 
~Brussels (1914) ..........140 
Korea; North 2.5 nee 369 
Latvia. sis28) noe 370 
Lithuania ....... -371 
Mongolian People’s Rep.. . 378 
Pakistan bans ............ 376 
Poland . Be EE 
Poznan riots (1956) . 149, 379 
Rumania... i... 
San Marino *128 “380- ae 
Sinkiang) . .3)...2.ueee 
SUbOtN. ia kee 
U.S.S.R. -149, 385-. 369 
Yugoslavia... :.2)..0eg0kee 391 
Comoro Islands ............. 354 


Compass, variation of the. .433 
Compensation— 
ee first (Wis.) 199 
Workmen’s, N.Y. 23, 


Composers ..... 556- 557, '563- He 
Composite number ......... 580 
Compromise of 1850 ........ 135 


Comptroller General, U.S. .. 59 
Computation lab., 

Harvard~ 2. 5. sens 446-447 
Comstock Lode, Nevada ....190 
Concord Museum (Mass.) ...446 
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Confederate Memorial Day. .728 
Confederate States of America— 


BiBUATIOS 6.520 es se 142 

SAVAIOWAL ....crtiares 150-151 

Davis, Jefferson .......... 701 

Jackson, “Stonewall” "150 
si nm aye 

J Saeed gue _ ao 


-151, 
E. ..150-151, 198, "240, 
Lee, ABE, 5 


if 60 
Secession of states ...150, 701 
PAEIIOLOSSEB” sv iaielalalsvciers = 154 
Vicksburg Museum ....... 448 
Virginia museums ....454, 455 
Confederation,Articlesof 194, 701 
Confucian Neer world 722 


ep eciee ‘ ee (2) ie a 129 
jongo, Pa eer ins 
Congo, Middle (8 9) ep ee as 355 
Congo River __.......:...... 516 


Congregational Churches—see 
United Church of Christ 
Congress, Continental . .132, 701 

Congress of Industrial 
Organizations see American 
Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organi- 


zations 

Congress, Library of ........ 220 

_Congress, United States 
Seer ttees. standing ..... 12 
ATES ACL FBO )iSex os crt Brg cciesere ere 133 
House cas pueecen retiree 
-Apportionment .......... 
TAU geese Serra 219 
~Members .........-.+-- 64-66 
—Puerto Rican attack 

ONES GE 9 Reta arte ce a 148 

-Revenue bills, originates 634 
Legislation, 1959 ee 48-50 
SARTICUVULES i013.) oS eos ind 49 
~Appropriations ........... 50 
~Asked by President ..... 92 
—Atomic energy ..........- 48 
—Atoms for peace .......... 48 
=Bills that failed. .......... 50 
SORT TASES: 8 Nata a. Aides 48 
~HKisenhower doctrine ...... 48 
Foreign aid .............. 48 
—Housing nS cere pt ics 49 
-Hungary protest .......... 48 
—Mutual security ........... 48 
-Natural resources ......... 49 
SPBCENOOL: BAG cs hj iaie o's wetness 50 
SPRERADLON Sire tard weet, Re wed 50 
SRM UANEIR Mes aisha wrd-ayevtla a lete ed oe 0. 49 
EW MCODANSK. Tr ey secelals a ces ON s 50 
—Witness protection ....... 49 
Members 
—Address, form of 


—Qualifications ... 
—Perms begin ©..%......... 
Political delegated to. .618-619 
Presidents & their 


WONETESHED: vos yee drs 173 
Quorum (defined) ........ 618 
Senate 
—Chambers - 218-219 
—Distinguished members 99 
—-Finance Committee ...... 107 
-Kennedy on Algeria .....110 
-Labor management. .95, 104, 

115, 122, 125 
-Members ........63, 101, 118 


—Speech, longest 
38, 116, 147, 226 
Visitors, admission of ....218 
Congressional inquiries— 


PORIGNGES« o & Tree hetws voc 107 
Internal security ......... 100 
Kefauver, crime x . 146 
Labor-management 95, 104, 

115, 122, 125 


MacArthur recall (1951) ..146 
Connecticut— 

Admitted to Union ...181, 205 

Agriculture statistics . 656-662 


PAMOF el AONE oe candi 181, 205 
Birth, death statistics . .308 
Capital .181, 205 
Counties (seats, areas) ...289 
Wescriptivers <2 cree Sc: 81 
Governor, officials, pay ...69 
TndUstries = eek a. 
pkey largest oo. 5 cevieeec. 512 
Legislature 


69 
Marriage, divorce laws .314-315 
Name, origin of 718 
Population, 1790-1950 .258- 259 
-Cities, counties . .272-273, 289 


Estatisticsien.: ¢ <n. .: 258-262 
Presidential vote .. 582, 586 
Social security .. 652-654 
Taxes .. .642, 644, 682 
Vital statistics .. 807-313 


See also States, U.S. 


Index 


Connolly, Harold ........... 98 
Conservation— 

Btate ash & game agencies 855 
Constellation, ship (1797) ..133 


Constitution party .......... 83 
Constitution, a (1797) ...133 
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141, 340 
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137, 342 
Dominica Island __.......... 36 
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Area, population, capital . 349 
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Descriptive ....2... 25% 42, 349 
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Sugar production ......... 693 
Trade, U.S. va Ree 670 
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Doolittle raid over Japan ...142 
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(Eisenhower) ..114, 171, 172 
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Draft riots, N.¥.C. (1863) ...151 
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131, 559 
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Nutritive value ......... 66 
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Eisenhower, Dwight D.— 
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Governors’ Conference ...... 108 
Governors Island ........... 250 
Governors, State ........... 68 
Address, form of ......... 704 
New York ah, Develo seen 227 
Salaries, terms ... ....... 68 
Women, first (1924) ery ery (10) 
Gozo Island (area) ecReen ae 514 
Graham, Billy ........... ..120 
Grains— 
Chicago Board of Trade 183 
Chicago spot prices 660 
Consumption, per capita 661 
Elevator capacities 664 
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Index 


Grains (cont’d.) 
Exports, imports .664, 694-695 
Production, 11930-56 658 
—By State, 1956 
ee am at sera centers .664 
Supp. U.S -660 
Gran Couatia Island (area) 514 
Grand Army of the Republic 
(last member) 
Grand Canyon 
Grand Canyon State .... 
Grand Central Terminal 
Grand Coulee Dam .... 
Grand eae Steeplechase 


Grand Teton Natl. Park 


Grand Union Hotel Stakes . .821 
Granite State ............... 190 
Grant Foundation .......... 487 
Grant, Ulysses S.— 
ISIOBEADNY ~ 5.2. eos tae 
Civil, War (1862-65) “1802151 
Memoirs, death (1884) ....137 
Tomb, New York City -.. 250 
La ee eee 166, 172 
Rragity— 
Atmosphere, effect on ....418 
Planets (relati LVO) bei ne e's 425 
Gray, Gordon .............. 92 
Great American Stakes ..... 821 


Great Britain (Unit (United Binetom} 
Adams trial 
American loans .. 
Area, population 
Armed forces .. 
Baghdad Pact ... 
Bank of England 


Bank rate gee) 

Berlin Declaration 12, 774 
Boer War (1899) .......... 138 
EUS OCS cess aie tee ee 324 
oS). CON SS es oe Se one 322 
Ceylon agreement ........ 330 


China recognized (1950) .. 
bershi 


De nse RAN Atari ae 99, 

Descriptive ........... 322-325 
ATOM TS ape ae ar 351 
Elections bce aia aoe vee 323 
Electric power ..........., 691 
MOMPIPEAUMON, Seek sis sess ccs 323 
Exports, imports .......... 324 
Frogman mystery ........ 08 
German relations ..... 356, 357 
RURIGEAR TT tr eR nas itdie keen ta 332 
Government .............. 323 
Health insurance ... 323 


House of Lords .... 
Hydrogen bomb, first 
India mutiny (1857) 
Inflation . 
Iranian oil dispute 
Ireland accord 4 
Jordan pact .... ..... 96, 3 
Macmillan, H. 89, 97, 108, 122 


Malayan independence Beetle 
ONO AIM Felsina Sivas. cron» cc 326 
OTA iso uci eile nh wvesess 334 
Merchant fleet _.........: 677 
—Vessels, notable ....... 678 
Monetary DOM CY iw che are 324 
Nationalization .........., 323 
1 RSS eb eerste ae aie es 99, 325 
Nuclear power ........ 96, 324 
Oman rebellion .......... 113 
Patiiament ........... 126, 323 
Pistyll Waterfall .......... §13 
Prime Ministers .......... 321 
et Cant CA ee 324 
Queen criticized .......... 16 
Railway modernization - 680 
Resources, industries . .323-324 


Rulers 
42, 93, 100, at 322, 545-546 
Singapore self-rule 100 
Strikes, 1957 . 
Suez crisis g 
Taxes, income 
Telephones ..... 
Trade, foreign 
Tunisian arms 


: . 126 

opulation born in | 266 
Weights measures ......., 577 
Westminster Statute 322 
Whisky production ....... 680 
PMOride War Ts. sc. al: 138 
World War II oe 


Great Lakes see Lakes 
Great Salt Lake, Utah ...... 197 


Great Seal of U.S. 
Great Smoky Mountains - 
Greater New York defined . 237 
Greece— 
Area, population, capital - 358 358 
Balkan defense 


Cities (population E ctusheeee aoe 
Tus see C 

Descriptive™ ; 49h. 42, 358 

Merchant fleet ......... ra! 


: 
Olympic games, os 
Premier ©... =... Be 
Royal family 
Telephones . 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
U.S. citizens in (law) “3 
U.S. population born ~ o 
Weights, measures . 
Greek authors (ancient) . 
Greek Orthodox Church s 
Eastern Orthodor Chureh 


Green Mountain Boys ...... 197 
Green Mountain State ...... 197 
Greenback party ...._ ...... 83 
Greenfield Village, “Mich. | 1447 
Greenglass, David (1951) ..160 
Greenland) *.. 22 Joi. sees 349 - 
Greenwich meridian ....415, 418 
Gregorian calendar ........ 425 
Grenada Island ............ 336 
Grenadine Islands .......... 336 
Grey Lag Handicap ........ 822 
Griffith Observatory ........ 441 
Groundhog Day ............ 729 
Guadalcanal, Solomons 336, 514 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty . 204 
Guadeloupe ............ 355, 514 
Guam— 
Altitudes — low) ~-523 
Area, capital): -as..cenen 203 
Gldsenatip gra U.S. - 633 
Descriptive: sic.c.0.. Le sete 203 
Farms. (statistics) ........ goes 
Governor, officials, pay . 
Population ........... 5 28t 
Guatemala— 
Area, population, capital ..358 
Desc: Camere oe 8-359 
Guatemala City (pop.) -392 
Revolt (1954) ...........- 148 
Voleano ©... seen 515-516 
Weights, measures ........ 577 
World bank loan ......... T11 
Guernsey Is. (Br.) ........ 26 
Guggenheim Foundations || |487 
AWard=s. (ce, ane. seca 541 


Guggenheim Museum, N.¥.C. 247 
Guiana, British 

Waterfalls 
Guiana, French .... 
Guinea, New (Br.)_ 
Guinea, Spanish . 
Guinea, French 5 
Guinea, Portuguese . 
Gulfstream Park racing 
Gunpowder (1215) 
Gustay VI (Sweden) 9 
Gutenberg Bible (1456) ....130 
Gymnastic champions 887 

See also Olympic Games 
Gypsum Cave, Nevada 


pees) ¢ ea 
Haile Selassie (Ethiopia) 42, 352 
Hainan Island (area 514 
Haiti— 
Area, population, capital ..359 
Cities (populati on) 
Descriptive. ............ , 359 
Politics 85, 93, ore i08: 119 


Hale, Nathan (1776 See oe 32 
Halifax explosion (1917) ....158 
Hall of American Artists ....247 


Hall of Fame— 
Baseball , 809 
Great Americans (N.Y,U. * 240 
Bleims Hall «05, eich oan 441 

Hambletonian Stakes 

Hamilton-Burr duel (1804) ..134 

Hammarskjold, Dag— 

Backs voting system ..... 119 
Denies double standard ...117 
Duties, staff 169 
Jerusalem visit 
Second term ... 


American) 3). Seaton 

Olympic games .. 

World 
Hamiurahy (2067 BC) 
Handball champions ... . 8B 
Hanging bec tye Babylon... 
Hannibal (218 BC) 
Hanover, House of 
Hapsburg Dynasty 


Harding, W (biog.) 
, Warren og. 
Harmon Air Trophies ...... 
Harmsworth y winners 
Harness — 
Stake ap eres oie 
Trot and p ecords..... 5 


edal 541 
Harrison, Benjamin (biog.) 167 
Harrison, Wm. Henry (biog.) 163 
Hartford, Conn.— 


-Buildings, tall - 103 
Circus . ou Nige= 144 
City manager ....... 2413 
Hartford Fe Foundation cae 5 


Population . 713, 304, 305 
Wadsworth atinneer ...-443 
Harvard University— 


Computation Lab. ........- 446 
Peabody Museum ......... 447 
Yale, Towite: contests ..... 865 
Hawaii— 
Accession. >... -. <1 mae 1, 205 
altitudes (high, low) au 
Gapital aoe oe 2s gen ee 201 
Citizenship law, U.S. 633 


Delegate, U.S. Congress _.. 66 
Descriptive 20 
Farms (statistics) 
Governor, officials, pay ... 72 


Inheritance taxes ........ 647 
pera ete 3 astatyaietp os 12 
Sos o> =. sa a 201 
eorataie peaks .....¢..49 201 
National park ............ 201 
Population 201, 262, 287 
Social security ........ 652-654 
Statehood action ......... 202 
Sugar production ......... 693 
Telephones 42.) oi see 686 
Territory established 201 
Volcanoes __. 201. 508, 515 
See also Territories, U.S. 
Hawkeye State ..........-+. 184 
Hawthorne Park, racing ....827 
Hay— 
Prices,. farm. 2 rcscas) kaa 659 
Production . 658 
-By State ... 662 


Hayden Foundation _. 486-487 
Hayden Planetarium, N.¥.C. 247 
Hayes, Rutherford B. (biog.) i 
Haymarket riot (1886) ..... 
Heads of states “4gnas 
Health, Education and 
Welfare Dept.— 
Administrative personnel . “"40r 


Established ii5.2 sae 17 
Expenditures 4iisansie een 748 
Secretaries” ......:70lens 177 
Social Security Adm. ..... 651 
Heart Diseases— 
American Heart Assn. ....775 
Death rate, 1956 ......... 307 
Dietary habits =... .).0.202 115 
Research, 1957) Was. .eeee T15 
Whitney Foundation ..... 489 
Heavyweight champions... 840 
Heavyweight history ....844-845 
Hebrides, New ...336, 356 
Heckscher Foundation ...... 488 
Height, weight (human) ....318 
Heisman Trophy. .......... 812 
Hejaz, pang Faso + wept 338 
Helgoland .... .......... 357 
Helicopters -149, ao ra 788 
Klemin Trop! y -538 
Hell’s Canyon, Idaho .. .49, 213 
Helms Hall) = 323) tee 441 
Helms World Trophy ....... 870 
Henderson Island _......... 336 
Henry Hudson Bridge . .246, 510 
Henry, Patrick (1765) ..... 132 
Henry VIII, Eng. (1509) .. .130 
Heptagonal track and field 883 


Herndon, Ellen Mat 167, 172 
Herron Art Institute ........ 444 
Herron, Helen (Taft) ..169, 172 
Herzegovina, Yugoslavia ... 391 


Hialeah Park racing oe 827 
Hickok, Wild Bill (1876). - -186 
Higgins Scientific Trust ..... 488 
High schools— 
Enrollment. 25.5%). elas 483 
Sports eS. Vee yee ae 77 
-New Yor an aien 878-879 
Highways see Roads 
Hillary, Sir Edmund ..,..... 517 
Hillman Awards: 2 cee 541 
Himalayan Mountains . 517; 525 
Hindenburg (dirigible) .... 186 


eee ee 129-160 
Historic sites, U.S. ..... eae | 
Historical patks, National .. 
Historical societies 
Historical ticked of 1858 
History books, 1957 . 
Hitler, Adolf ........ 
Beer Putsch (1923) 
Chancellor (1933) . 
Death (1945) ....... 44,3 
Reichsfuehrer (1934) .141, 336 
Versailles (1935, ’37) .141, 142 
Hobby, Mrs. Oveta 177 


Hockey records ......... 862-863 
Olympic games ........... 87 
Hoes, Hannah .......... 163, 172 


Hoffa, Jas. R. 95,113,115, 2s 125 
Hoffman, Paul G. (1948) ....145 


Hogs (on farms, prices) ..... 659 
Hohenstaufen, House of ....547 
Hokkaido Island, Japan ....367 
Hole-in-one odds ........... 858 
Holidays— 
ReRTN rc se syatahc Greta, «ak 729 
SEER Matte ystehars< o.5.Sle on 726 
Legal, public (U.S.) ...728-729 
hide Gisplay . occ... 86 0 207 
Old sEnglish. .. 2... h wa 
PREMGIOUS 92... a ee 125-727 
SBC CRO fof at. IS ace re ls te wine 12 


Holland see Netherlands 
Holland Tunnel ............ 244 
Hollywood Park racing 822, 827 
Holmes, Sherlock ya ese 
Holy Alliance (1815) 134 
Holy Days (Greek Church) Hs 
Holy Land (Palestine) ...... 
Holy Trinity (326 AD) ...... 138 
Homer’s Troy (1184 BC) ... 
Homestead entries . -...206 
Honduras, British ...... 21, 337 
Honduras, Republic of— 
Area, population, capital 359 
Descriptive .....0.....6 42, 359 
Merchant fleet ... 
Nicaraguan dispute 
Tegucigalpa (pop.) 
Weights, measures 


Hong Kong ...............- 
elepnones:§ {2.0. ones. ae 
Trade, U.S. (value) 67 

Honolulu, Hawaii ...... 2, 203 

Honshu Island, Japan ...... 367 

Hooper, Benjamin, Jr. ...... Mi 

Hoosier State .............. 

Hoover Dam ...... 212, 215, 38 


Hoover, Herbert— 

Biography 170 
Hoover Medal (engineering) 541 
Hopeful Stakes 821 
Hopkinson, Francis ......... 207 
Hopwood Awards (writing) 539 
Horizontal bar champions . .887 


Horse racing ........... 819-832 
Associations ......:...... 501 
Champions, 1957 .......... 828 
Citation’s record ......... 5 


Events, by years iain: : 
time, purse) 819-832 

Harness stakes winners ..83 

Jockeys, leading 8 


Kentucky DICKO G65 Boos 824 
Man o’ War’s record .... 829 
Money winners, leading .. .825 
Tax revenues to states ....830 
—New York State law ..... 235 
Triple Crown winners ....830 
Trotting, pacing records . .831 
World records . .829 
See also specific racetrack 
Horse Show, National ...... 32 
Horseman Stake races ...... 832 
Horsepower ............-+-- 577 
Horses— 


Breeders’ organizations ...685 
On farms 6 
Horseshoe pitching champ . .843 

Hosiery production 6 
Hospitalization plans ..316, 317 
Hospitals— 
Capacities, by state 3 
Patients, mental illness . .316 
Smallpox, first (Md.) ....186 
Veterans’ benefits 7 
Hot Springs Natl. Pk. ..180, 508 
House of Burgesses (1619) ..131 
House of Commons 
House of Lords, 
House of Representatives 
see Congress, U.S. 


Index 
Household furnishings— 


Price Tex. 3. ooh 764 

Retail eoles vo Re eters 666 
Households in U.S. ........ 257 
Housing— 

SPOOR YA Ui ake cis oseinc eee 

Gonsiraction statistics 319, 320 

TMG!) Petes 
New York City ............ 24 


New York State .. 
Permit valuation sr 
Price Ingex 1) ai 08 Mrmies : 


Houston, T 
Buildings, 
Descriptive 
ee ee 
Mayori« 3. eos) fans 

Howard, cenerioe (1509) ..130 

Howland Island 2 

Hudson fee 

Hudson, Henry (1609) .. ...131 

Hudson River .......... 209 

Huguenots (1560) 

Human body organs (wgt.) ..523 

Human rights, U.N. (1949). .145 

Humphrey, Geo. M. 88, 

Hundred Years’ War (1453) 130 

Hungarians, noted 551 

Hungary— 

Area, population, capital ..359 
Budapest death toll 6 
Cities (population) 
Communists rule ( a a ae 


Czech land to (1938) ...... 1 

Descriptive ...... . 359-360 
Elections postponed Pao aae 103 
Electric power ............ 691 
Internal strife .... . 85 


Kadar, Janos .... 
Merchant fleet 
pindasenty (1948) 5 
Nagy, I 2: 
Petroleuny ‘production a 698 
Refugees 85. 


Revolution 360 
Rulers! 40.5. ..42, 360, 547 

Telephones ... a.» 686 
UN economic mission ..... 89 
U.S. population born in . 266 
Weights, measures... ....577 


Huntington Library, Calif. . 441 
Huon Islands (Fr.) 3 
Hurdling venenie = 


American’ you weso: sere: 
Olympic games .. .867, 868-869 
Worl oe SAE OC g i PA NOO 871, 873 
Huron, Lake ................ nee 
Ships eeteanedl eae 
Hurricanes .......... 158, “ABO 


See also Disasters 


Huss, John (1415) .......... 130 

Hyde Park Stakes ........... 823 

Hydroelectric projects ..214- are 
Hell’s Canyon ....... .213 


St. Lawrence Seaway 217, 327 
WBS -Wieriuntesc mrs ees 387 
Hydrogen bomb see Atomic, 
hydrogen bombs 


on 


I.C. 4-A track & field ....... 881 
Iberian peninsula (Spain) ..381 
Iberville Mem. Bridge, Miss. 189 
Ice hockey ........ 862-863, 870 
Ice skating see Skating, ice 
Iceland— 
Area, population, capital ..360 
Descriptive . 42, 360 
Merchant fleet . 677 
Nordic Council . 60, 3 
Reykjavik Copulation) +. .392 
Telephones 5 
Trade, U.S. crete) 
U.S. air bas 
U.S. cote (1941) 
Volcano rave 
Waterfalls iret iri siecs ete 
World Bank Loan 
Idaho— 
Admitted to Union ...183, 205 


Agriculture ..656, 657, 660, 662 
Area; Tanks 502 a... 183, 205 
Births, deaths ....... 308, 309 
WAAL errs cree ace 83, 205 


Counties (seats, areas) ...290 
Descriptive 83 
Governor, Officials, pay ... 69 
Hell’s Canyon 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 69 
Marriage, cae laws 314, 315 
Name, origi: .178 
Population, 1870- 1950 258, 259 
—Cities, counties .... 274, 290 
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Idaho (cont’d:) 
Statistics’ 20.00.00... 58-268 
Presidential vote .582, 588-589 
Social security ........ 652-654 
FEEXOBIS .  cRtoy cee a 
Vital statistics ........ 308-317 
See also States, 
Idaho Territory ............ 205 
Idlewild Airport, N. AG 244 
Tilinois— 
Admitted to Union ..183, 205 
Seon Pate hae 56-662 
Area, Tank) Sia 183, 205 


f “178 
.258- 240; 274, 291 


Eettos aa 

es, counties 274; 2 

-Statisties ......... 2% et 
Presidential vote ..... 582, 589 
See security ....... 652-654 
Vital stattatics aoe 
See also States, 

Illinois Territory ........... 205 

Illinois waterway ......... -183 


McCarren: Walter Act 634 
Quotas by nation ......... 635 
Regulations, U.S. ......,.. 634 
mmigration law, U.S. ..121, 634 


ae Om 
ae 636-a 
636 


637- 639 
Receipts ........ Beas) 
Returns (types) 636 
come Tax, State 640-642 
New York State .. . 23) 
See also Tazes 
Taxable returns ........... 755 
Withholding . 12.9. 75 636 
comes— 
Corporations ..... 752, 762-763 
Farms Cr state) ...., 657 
National... 0.022505 51-752 
Per Stree by state ... 152 
Production workers .. 687-688 
Railroads (total) ......... 
See also Salaries 
Incubation periods ......... 317 
Independence Day ......... 28 


Business).=. - Vienne 49 
Construction activity ...... 319 
Costs) cious. 2 ee 9, 749 
Consumers prices)” 7:5 5. sete 764 
Cost of living ......... 164-765 
Employment .....,... 687, 149 
<Farm © 65:0 fo. e ee nee 


Factory earnings ..... 687, 7 
Farm produce prices. .657, 859 
Food prices 656. 
Freight-car loadings ...... 749 
Industrial production 
Manufacturers ....... 
Production workers 
Sales, dept. store . 
Wholesale prices ... 
India, former French 
India, Portuguese . 
India, Republic of— 
Amritsar riot (1919) 
Area, population, capital 360 
Communist China pact (’54) 148 
Cities (population) -317, 392 
Descriptive ........ 42, 360, 361 
Election, 1957 
Electric power ......) 2.002 
Gandhi killed (1948) 
Gold production .......... 
Golduineserve 25 oan 758 
pee see Kashmir 
Lan, ROS a cth oat Beater 362 
Mutiny” (1857) 136 
Nehruy die eaieee 85, 86, 93, 362 
Petroleum production . ..698 
States (area, population). see 
States reorganized 361 


Sugar production ......... 693 
Telephones ...........0%s. 686 
Trade U.S. (value) ...... 670 
Waterfalls? 2.3 ht. aaiectormen 513 
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India, Republic of (cont’d.) 
Weights, measures 5 
World Bank Loan 

Indian Ocean— 
Pe orcas hoe 

slan areai 

aren re Territory (Okla.) 193, “308 


di: 
Admitted to Union . 


ee 
Agriculture statistics . 

Bree, pial eee) See 183, 205 
Birth, Seatht statistics 308, 309 
Sati) Ge eee 183, 205 
Counties (seats, eee .291 
Descriptive .......... -184 
Governor, officials, ees: 69 
Hospitals (number) ...... . 309 
Dake, largest: ............- 512 
Legislature .......+....... 69 
poser tage. divorce ....314, 315 


Name, origin of 

Ppulation, 1800-1950. . 258-259 
—Cities, counties 15, 29 
“Statistics ...........- 58-268 
Presidential vote. .582, 589-590 


Social security ........ 52-654 
Spring Mill Village ...... 445 
pie memorials 44 


Vital statistics 
See also States, U 
Indiana Territory 
Indianapolis, Ind.— 


Buildings, tall ............ 703 
Mescriptive: ..-.......c0055 184 
Foundation «..-<)-...00...- 488 
pierron Institute ........... oo 
iN SOV a SB Ben Geena tao 
Population .184, 275, 304, 305 
Indianapolis Speedway . .184, 833 
Race winners ..........-- 834 


Indians, American— 
Associations ......... 490, 496 


Black Hawk War (1832) ..135 
Crazy Horse (1876) ....... 36 
Custer Massacre penny & .136 
Five civilized tribes ....... 193 
French and Indian War ..132 


Geronimo surrender Aas : 
Museum, New York City. . 
Navajo art, Santa Fe . : 
New England War (1676). . 
Oklahoma Historical Soc... 45 


Population, by state ...... :269 
Reservations (acreage) 269 
Sequoyah statue .......... 219 
ap Beene snavéle BRL .134 
ribes, fier <seies. , 269 
Indo- nina. se me Candodins Laos, 
Vietnam 
Indonesia, Republic of— 
Area, population, capital. .362 
Cities Pipopmation) i. 317, eee 
MDEBOYINTIVE! ‘cj.icg.» cme eice vat 392 
MGOLGUTOSELVE: cic ve aois ee 158 
Merchant fleet ...........5 677 
Netherlands union ends ..362 
Petroleum production ... 698 
muevolt, 1957 .......... 7, 362 
Soekarno plan ............ 93 
Sugar production ......... 693 
PREICDMONES 4 sss ccisrelsiccste ers 686 
Trade, foreign ....... 362, 670 
Wolcanoes. .....-..--+ ess. 51 


Industrial Government party 83 

Industrial Hygiene Found. , .488 

Industries, foreign— 
AD AOB 0 his wnekr ss als,s 326-329 
Nationalization 
-Bulgaria ... 
-France (1945) 
-Great Britain 
-India (1953) 


srcame (1951) 8 cise 147, 363 
-Mexico (1938) ....... 143, 372 
-Poland (1946) ....... 144, 379 
=)5y 100090) [See 80 
-Turkey ends (oil) ........ 384 
PPNUIROSIAVIA 2 es cre anes cine 391 


See also individual countries 
Industries, U.S 


Agriculture .... - 656-667 
Airlines 784-785 
Automotive ... 682, 692 
Business failures ......... 756 
Himployees ....5..... .691 
COSTS 07 Sea en a 690 
Income (by type) ....751-752 
Lumber, paper ............ 320 
Manufacturing |... ||. 687-695 
Mineral production ...696-700 
Production index ......... 687 
Profits vs. taxes .......... 688 
Radio, television .......... 84 
Railroad statistics 679-681 
Shoes, footwear ......... 690 


Index 


pros ee U.S. (cont’d.) 


States, descriptive ....179-199 
Texthle oo. 0s 06s seas Meas 689 
See also Corporations 

Infantile Lessee is aerate T16 
Inflation 2-5... snepennn me 40 
Influenza epidemic ........-.- 


TI5 
Inheritance taxes (state). ae 
I ies, compensation, N.Y. .23: 


and Sea, Japam .......... 367 
Inland water area, U.S. ..... 205 
Inland waterways, U.S. 

Shipping statistics ........ 675 
Inner Mongolia ...........-- an 
Insecticide removal ......... 


Insignia, Armed Forces “qa3-988 
Insurance— 
Life see Life Insurance 


Savings, 3.0e-fsscsu .- 155 
Social security eerste 648-655 
Unemployment 
=Cane@e. oo 25523) 3he acne 328 
-New York State «S81 
—United States 651-654 
Veterans 745-746 
Insured mail ......... . 105 


Inter-American conferences 
See Pan-American conferences 
Intercollegiate Rowing Ass’n.864 
Interest— 
Laws, rates 
Table of simple 
Interior, Department of the— 
Administrative personnel.. 59 
Bureau of Reclamation 211-217 
Employees (number) 
Established 
Expenditures 
Secretaries 
Internal Revenue Service— 
Collections ........... 
—By states, regions, 1957... 
Receipes. <.ydatiesals fais Batam 
Internal Revenue Code 
Intl. Atomic Energy 
Agency 


Intl. Court of Justice 
See United Nations 
Intl. Date Line 
Intl. Fimance Corp. ........ 7 
Intl. Geophysical Year 520-521 
Intl. Livestock Exp 46 
Intl. Monetary Fund 
Intl. Naval Review .. 
International postage 
Intl. Red Cross ............ 2 
Interscholastic sports records— 


National track records .877 
New York City .... .. 878-879 
Interstate Commerce Mer: a 
Intracoastal waterways ....675 
Inventions ............. 6-528 
Inventors, American ...... 560 
Patent Jawai <x serme.s ae 529 
Patent summary, 1957 ....778 


Investigations see Congressional 
inquiries and Crime 
lowa— ; 
Admitted to Union '..184, 205 
Agriculture statistics. .656-662 
Ares, rank... Sacks 184, 205 
Birth, death statistics 308, 309 


Capital ......)..fas ones , 205 
Counties (seats, areas) ...292 
Descriptive... «..:.. cui. omeanee 184 
Governor, officials, pay ... 69 
Historical societies ....... 5 
Lake, largest, voce swann 512 
Megislatire) .fasiien vacsuaaes 69. 
Marriage, divorce laws 314, 315 
Name, origin of 2.25. 050% 178 
Population 1840-1950 258-259 
—Cities, counties ..... , 29 
=Statistios 2. .jaseaseen 258-268 
Presidential vote. .582, 590-591 
Social security ........ 652-654 
APAXCS ina cee 0, 642, 644, 682 
Vital statistics 308-317 
See also States, 

Iowa Territory .,........... 205 


Iran— 
Area, population, capital. 
Bandits slay Americans 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive ...... 
Gold reserve . 
Great Britain, relation: 
Petroleum 
-International agreement. B68 


363 
5207 


—-Nationalization .......... 

=Production’ S.5-)..0.5 698, 700 
Telephones. i:.,....te oka 686 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 670 
Weights, measures ....... TT 


Traq— 
Area, population, capital ..363 
Cities (population) ....... 393 
Descriptive ........... age 
ee production ..... 698 
lephones °2.) 2 =. - sce 686 
Trade, U.S. (railed Sona 670 
World Bere (oan: ce se Ti 
0 
Area, ype eae 2 
Cities (pop On} escaee 
ptive we Saye ee go 
U.S. population born in. . 
Ireland, Republic of— 
Area, population, capital. .364 
Cities (population) ....... 393 
Costello vs. IRA raids..... 89 
Descriptive =. 272 eeeee 364 
DeValera, Prime Min. .... 96 
Electric power ............ 691 
Merchant fleet ........... 677 
Presidents, 
prime ministers ....364, 551 


Sugar production 
Telephones ...... 
Trade, U.S. (value). 
U.S. population borni 
Irish authors ........::.-05 
Irish Historical Soc. 
Irish Sea 
Iron— 
Exports, imports 
Production 


ashington, home ..450 
Islam (Moslem) pop 22 
amie calendar, 1958 ...... 27 
Islands (area, ownership) ..514 
Isle of Man <2is2.0cosnc eee 326 
Isle of Pines (Fr.) ......... 356 
Isle of Pinos (Cuba) ....... 347 
Isle of Wight (area) ....... 514 
Isle Royale National Park ..508 
Israel, Republic of 
Arab clashes ......... 112, 149 
Area, capital ............. 3 
Ben Gurion ....... 24, 367 
Bomb in Parliament’. .... 124 
Cities (population) ....... 393 
Citizenship (law) ......... 632 
Descriptive «2.2. acta hone 364 


Egyptian invasion 149, a 365 
Formed (1948) 145, 365 


Israel Arabs killed 


Seis '. 


Jerusalem |.) .... 208 365, 393 
Merchant fleet ~ Oe 
Population . 364 
Rulers: t= s.isgees , 364 
Suez Canal dispute 103, 112 
-Troops withdrawn 


Telephones ....... 
Trade, foreign 
Travel rules ....s.e1.s886 632 
U.N., member (1949) 145, 365 
U.S. recognizes (1948) ...'.145 
Weizmann, Chaim 
See also Palestine 


Italians, noted .............. 554 
Italy— 
Area, population, capital ..365 
Cities (populati on) see 393 
Colonies (former) 366, 367 
Descriptive 2. cise 366 
Electric power ............ 1 
Fascist government ....... 66 
-Ethiopian war (1935) 141 
~Germany, alliance (1939) .144 
Gold reserve *...t2 viene 758 
Islands: . 022... pee eee ee 366 
Merchant fleet ........... 677 
-Vessels, notable .......... 678 
Petroleum production . 698 
‘Rulers....)na sees , 366, 548 
Somalia trusteeship ...... 367 
Sugar production ......... 693 
Telephones... ivan 686 
Tosa waterfall ...5....s4) 13 


Trade, foreign 
Trieste 


U.S. aid 
U.S. population born in 266- 368 
Volcanoes 


World Bank loan ......... 771 

World Warl..... 138-139, 742 

World War II 142-143, 366, 742 

Zoli, Premier ... 4%... 03, 108 
Ivory Coast, Fr. W. Africa... 355 
Ivy League football ......._. 812 
Iwo Jima (1945) ............ 143 
Jackson, Andrew— 

Biography .Siste.ees oe . 172 

Birthday (legal ioldnae - 128 


ee pe ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee re ell 
at Sa 


Jackson, Stonewall .150, 151, 560 
Jacksonville, Fla.— 
ema tall 


Ponvlation 
PBA 852 0b. 
Coffee Bec usE or 
Home rule 


James, Jesse (birthplace) ...189 
Jamestown, Va. (1607) 


110, 123, aoe 
Jammu-Kashmir 2 os 
Jan Mayen Is. (Norway) ....376 
Japan— 

Area, population, capital. .367 
Asks bomb test ban ......102 
Chinese wars ....137, 345, 368 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive. ..... 367- 
Elections (1956) 
Electric power ... 
Emperor Hirohito 
Girard trial 
BROMO PESEIVEs. «cc vas vo 758 
Indo-China invasion, 1940. 142 
Iron-steel industry 367 
MacArthur in (1945) ..144, 368 
Manchuria (1931, ’32).141, 368 
Merchant fleet ... 367, 677 
Mikado restored (1867) ...136 
Mutual defense pact ...... 
Okinawa 
Peace treaty, U.S. 
Petroleum production 
Premier 
Rulers 
Russia, war (1904) 
Shipbuilding 
Security Council 
Soviet relations 


Pelephones, =. 2... -. 
Trade, foreign 3! 
Treaty, U.S. Defense ..... 174 
UN, admitted to .......... 86 
MRS pM LOCECES on |. ciate, a ioiy io) ,0,s16 107 
MELE AILOES sir tocad foes 0's os oo 515 
RUBE CTIMINGIS® . 25,0 ste: es sisi. 144 
WER CETLAUS Oo eis canes ate aes 513 
Weights, measures ....... 577 
World Bank loan ........ 771 
world’ Wart <. 22... 138, 742 
World War II . 142-143, 742 
-Surrender terms ........ 368 
PINNING OR O86 ooo oot orsreueejenaiene 507 
Sarwis Island. ..5.s2..055.5 203 
Java, Indonesia ............ 362 
TOPE i et i ee 515 
Javelin throw records— 
PEReMCRI, 9 oss. sans . .876 
Olympic games ...... 867, 869 
PNR AC ie ee Feat es 2 oles ie ajssah 
cy Sedna oo 
BUGRTADOY orbs ess a 1-162 
Birthday "(legal awe 7128 


Declaration of Independ. 614 


Memorial, Washington ...223 
Mt. Rushmore memorial _ 196 
Jehovah’s witnesses ....712, 714 


Jerome Handicap 
Jersey City, N.J.— 
Black Tom erplonion: 1916 aaa 
Buildings, tall 


71 SUT ie SE te saree a7 
Population ........... 279, 304 
wersey (Brit.) .......... 326, 514 
Jerusalem (Israel) ..... 145, 364 
ci MERCOLA C7 ie ae 12: 
Jewelry— 
BUTEA STONES! Fo. csc ke wean 
MERTING WERK eS vie oie 639, 753 
Precious stones (defined) 263 
Wedding anniversaries ....314 
Jewish Congregations— 
Headquarters ......... 713-714 
Membership .............. 71 
paw Welfare Bd., Natl. ..723 
Calendar, holidays ........ ae 
Population a ay vais 
Societies , 496-497, 308 
—Wise Award ............. 544 
Zionist movement 364-365 
Joan of Arc (1429) ...,.... 13 


Jockey Club Gold Cup races ae 
Jockeys, leading 830 


John, Dr. Otto ...........-. 86 
Johnson, Andrew— 
Biography 172 


Johnson, Louisa (Adams) ies 172 
Johnston Island 260 
Johnstown, fae flood (1889) Ha 
Johore, Malay: .330 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Jolo Islands 


Index 
ede Beach State Park ... 


SB aenan tpertianies) 

man (population 
Arab subsidy ........ 
Area, population, capital 
British ties cut 
Descriptive 
Government 
Israel, erg 


Awards 


533-534, 541-542 


College societies ...... 4717-419 
Editors, publishers (noted) 561 
First school of (Mo.) ....189 
Pulitzer Prizes ....... 532-535 
See also Newspapers 

Joyce, William (1946) ...... 144 

Judges— 
Address; form Of"... ..3.. 3 704 
District courts ......... 60-62 
New York City. 20.2... 82-83 
New York State .......... -78 
Oath of office 30 F 5. 226 
Supreme Court ........ 60, 62 


petettar iat 
U.S. urbe eee 60 
Juilliard. ‘Musical Foundation 488 


Julian calendar ............ 425 
Juliana, Queen (Neth.) 374 
Jumping records— 
‘American 22 26: ~ osc, a 
Olympics s. 55805.c:: 867, 869 
ODld Seat nss See ea os 872, 873 
Junior colleges ......... 470-475 
Jupiter (planet) eT 398, 425 
Description by mos. ..394-396 
Rises, sets .-............. 426 
Justice, Department of— 


Administrative personnel 58 
Antitrust actions .. . 85 
Attorneys General 38, 122, 175 


Employees (number) ...... 75 
Histablished: i235 <5" 2-4. 175 
Expenditures: =... - =u... 748 
Steel merger opposed 
Jutland, battle of (1916) ...139 


Juvenile Stakes (Belmont) 820 


=n) (CEES 
Kansas— 
Admitted to Union ...184, 205 
pereatats statistics ..656- ae 
Area, rank! 2/507... 184, 


ran. 205 
Birth, death statistics 308, 309 


Capital =...) 205 
Gounties (seats, areas) 292 
=- Descriptive-@ oo... -185 


Governor, Officials, pay.... 69 
Historical society 4 

Lake, largest 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 314, 315 
Name, origin of 178 
Population, 1860-1950 258-259 


—Cities, counties .... 275, 292 
SStatisticsin..20..: 258-268 
Presidential vote . .582, 301 592 
Prohibition ends_........ 185 
Slavery issue (1856) .... .136 
seis baa Tdh : 652-654 
Taxes: 7. 3 2re% 640, 642, 644, 682 
Vital’ statistics .. 307-320 


See also States, U.S 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Buildings, tall 
City manager .5...7......: 
Galleries, museums _. 448 
Population ...270, 278, 304, 305 
Kansas-Nebraska Act (1854) ae 
Kansas relays, 1957 882 
Kansas Territory 


5 
Kansas, Univ. of, museums 445 


Karelo-Finnish 8.S.R. 


Kashmir-Jammu . .90, 93, 94, 361 
Kasper, Frederick J. ..114, 120 
Riazakh S382 trace teases 86 
Kedah, Malaya ............ 330 
Keeneland racing .......... 27 


g 8 
Kefauver crime report (1951) 146 
Kelantan, Malaya 330 
Keller, Helen, birthplace ...179 
Kellogg-Briand pact (1928); ee 
Kellogg Foundation Et 

Kelly, Grace 
Kennel clubs, shows 


Kenny, Sister, Foundation . .488 
Kentucky— 
Admitted to Union 185, 205 


Agriculture statistics 696- 662 
Area, rank , 205 
Birth, death statistics 308 309 
Capltalsane ta nee 185, 205 
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Kentucky (cont’d.) 

Counties (seats, areas) 293 
Descriptive ........... , 205 
ve tno: officials, pay. 69 
Lake, ‘largest ..-ais0n ere 512 
Legislature’... > seen, hoe 69 
incoln memorial ........185 

wanes Cave... Scene ae 185 


"178 
Fara 1790- 1950. 258-259. 
ba coe ties 276, 293 


«gos AD 258-268 

See vote .... 582, 592 

vai security... 652-654 

Mii Raed , 642, 644, 682 

Vital statistics - 307-320 
See also States, Ss. 

Kentucky Dam ............ 185 

Kentucky Derby ............ 824 

Kentucky Futurity races -832 


Kentuck is Oaks races ...... 24 
Kenya, ats East Africa ....334 
Mau M 334 
Karmader “islands N.Z. 335 
Kerosene production ....... 698 
Key, Francis Scott ........ 624 
Keystone State ............ 1 


Kidnaping crimes .......... 160 
Kiev, Dukes of ............ 49 
Kill Devil Hill Mon., N.C. ..192 
Killian, James R. ........ Ou 
Kilowatt hour .............. 517 
Kingman’s Island .......... 03 
Kings Canyon Natl. Park ..508 
Kirghiz S.8.R. ...2.5.. J/cm 6 


Kiska Island (area) .... 
Kiwanis International 
Kling, Florence (Harding) 

169, 


Knickerbocker disaster 
Knight, Goodwin J. 
Knights of Columbus 
Knot (nautical) ............ 
Knowland, Sen. Wm. F. 88, 134 
Knoxville, Tenn.— 

Buildings, tall 


Mayor a2 Bed 

Population 284, 305 
Koala (animal) . 334 
Koch, Ilse ......... .146 
Koch, Robert (1882) .. -137 
Kodiak Island (area) 514 
Kohler Co. ruling .... -121 
Korea, Republic of— 

Area, capital ... 369 

Cities (population) 393 

Descriptive .... 369-370 

Merchant fleet . 617 

Occupation (Russ “S.) . 369 

People’s Dem. Republic... .369 

Republic established ...... | 369 

Rhee reelected, <.25..eoae 369 

Telephones Dag 686 

Trade, U.S. (value) ..... 670 

Treaty, U.S. Defense |... .774 

UN buildup ....... - 109 
Korean war— 

Armistice® «ic ice. 369, 741 

Casualties, U.S. forces ...741 

Invasion date ...... ... 741 

MacArthur, 

Gen... Di sapeane 146, 369, ‘ae 

Summary . 

Veterans’ G.I. Bill ........ 143 
Kortwright, Elizabeth ..163, 172 
Kresge Foundation ......... 488 
Ku Klux Klan (1866) ...... 136 
Kuomintang (China) 345 
Kurile Islands ........ 7, 385 

Volcano! gh aneees an 515 
Kuwait, Arabia ......... , 339 

Trade, U.S. (value) 670 
Kwantung, China .......... 346 
Kyushu Island, Japan ...... 367 
La Guardia Airport, N.Y. ..244 


La Prensa, Buenos Aires 146, 149 


LaSalle, explorer ...... 132, 559 
Labor— 
Civilian labor force... 257, 318 
Employment .......... 57, 259 


Haymarket riot (1886)..... 137 
Mediation Bd., (N.Y.) a 
Occupation groups 
Review of 1957 
Strikes see Strikes 
Workers, by occupation.... 

Labor Day 

Labor, Department of— 
Administrative personnel... 59 
Employees (number) 
Established 
Expenditures 
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Labor, Dept. of (cont’d.) 


Secretaries .........-.- pen 
payor Relations act, N.Y. ..237 
Labor ions— 

10 WELT OD 6 3 Serr 51, 52, 53 

Bakery Workers ........-- 124 

Beck indicted ............- 104 

Maritime unions .......... 52 

Meany, George .........-. 51 

Memberships ..........--- 53 

Mineworkers, United... .51, 53 

Newspaper strikes ......... 52 

Reuther, Walter ...... 61, 118 

Senate investigation ....... 95 

Steel wage increase .... 52 

Subway strike, N.Y.C 8 


3 

Teamsters ...... 51, 52, 53, 124 

Telephone agreement ao 

United Textile Workers 
Labrador ........... 

Lacrosse records 


Lady Day ...... to 
Laetare Medal ............-- 
Lafayette, Marquis de 133, 352 
Lakes— 


Champlain (1609) 
Crater, Oregon .. 
Finger Lakes (N. ve 
Gatun (Canal Zone) 


—States served ....... 
Great Salt Lake, Uta 
Highest in U.S. (Calif.) 
Largest, by states . 
Managua, Nicaragua 
New York State... 
Okeechobee, Fla. ... 
Ports, cargo volum 
Reelfoot, Tenn 
Reservoirs 
Lik (CUE) EMSRS an ini oe cae ee 525 
Titicaca, Boliva (highest) sal 
U.S., by state (largest) can 
World (notable) 
Lalor Foundation 
Lamb— 
Nutritive value 
Prices, farm 
Production, 
Lammas Day ...........- 
Lancaster, House of 
Land grants -206 
Land of Enchantment (state) ro 
Language societies 


consumption. .661 
apne 


Languages of world ........ qa 
Laos— 
Area, capital, population. .370 
CLE ee .393 
Description . 43, 370 
Independence . . 370 
Lard, produced, consumed . .661 
Lassen Volcanic Park ...... 08 
Lassie Stakes (Arlington) . .823 
Lateran Agreement ........ 389 
Latin authors (ancient) 553 
Latitude, Longitude— 
PTIOS, Wi oe adiesins os 432 
Definitions ..... . 418 
Length of one degree : 418 


Latter-day Saints Caen 
Headquarters at 
History, organization 
Membership ........ 
Pioneer Mem. Bridg 


RA oy. etre 197 
Lattimore, Owen 147 
Miatvia ©... ces 


Lawrence, James (1813) . 134 
Lawrence Realization races 819 
Laws and documents ...614-655 
Layton Art Gallery ..... 3 
Lazarus, Emma (poem) 
Lead— 

Imports ..... 

Production 
League of Nation 


Disbanded (1946) . .144 
Established (1920) 140 
Germany (1926, ’3 40, 141 
Italy (1935, ’37) . 141, 142 
MIG ADTVEARS: che ccs ces ne vs 4 
Lebanon— 
Area, population, capital. . 370 
Cities ppoeeation) Seataa . 393 
Descriptive .. 3, 370 
Elections, 1957 108 
Telephones Sites t 686 
Trade, U.S. rare) 5 670 
World Bank 1 Yigg 
Lee, Alice Ccceoyelty. 168, 172 
Lee, Robert E.— 
Birthday (legal holiday) 7128 


Index 
Lee, Robert E. (cont’d.) 


Birthplace, grave, Va....-. 198 
cl ag ro ne 
ansion, Arlin: , 
Leeward Islands ... 16-337 
Legal holidays ... 7 

Legislation, U.S.— 


See Congress, U.S. and 
Constitution, U.S. 
Legislatures, State . 
New York State .. 
Lehman Cave, ae 


Lenin, V. L 
Ment. es. o2 vs wees 
Leopold, Nathan .. 


Leprosy foundations 497 
Lewis and Clark Expos. ....160 
dal! Jobn mes race asases 7 cee 
exington, Ky. .........- $ 
Leyte Guif pattie nits eee 143 
Leyte Island, Philippines . a8 


Liberal party of New York - 
Liberia— 
Area, population, capital. .370 
Descriptive ...cc..2..se0>- 370 
Merchant fleet 


Monrovia (population) .393 

dees a (value) ..370, 670 
Liberty Bell ..........- Jaap Ole 
Liberty Ioan ia aaeyala as +. 205 
Liberty, Statue of .......... 255 
Libraries— 

‘Air’ Force; U.).n asain ae 

Associations .............- 


New York City -. .248, 250, 253 
Public (U.S. Cities) 


TRUMAN .- - Ganicateie ns Omers a3 

Washington, D.C. 220, 222, 225 
pete of Congress ....220-221 
Libya— 


Area, population, capitals ae 
Cities (population) 


Descriptive. ...0.e. ecsen< 3, 370 
Ut) (AIP wDBECS 4 5.astearesrienels 371 
Liechtenstein ........... 43, 371 
Life Expectancy in U.S. -263 
Life Insurance— 
Associations — ... 2.52... 498 
Income tax, Federal ...... 636 
Purchases, ownership ..... 760 
Savings bank (N.Y.) ...... 232 
Light, spectrum ._......... 432 
Lighthouses, candle-power ..427 
Lincoln, Abraham— 
Biography... -<.wseseee 165 
Birthday (legal holiday) ..728 
Chicago Hist. mene y ce -444 
Death . ass 151, 165, 223 
Douglas debates .......... 152 
Dred Scott decision .. -150 
Elected president (1860) 50 


...150 
Emancipation proc, (1863) 151 
Ford’s Theater museum , .223 
Gettysburg Address 
Indiana memorial 
Kentucky memorials ..18 
Memorial, Mashington Meek 
Mt. Rushmore, S.D. 
Wife, Mary Todd .. 
Lincoln Downs racing . 
Lincoln National Park 508 
Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago ..444 
Lincoln Tunnel (N.Y.C.) ....244 


Lind, Jenny (1850) ........ 135 
Lindbergh, Charles A. 

105, 141, 786 
Linear measures ........ 573- Ae 


Lions International 
Lipari Islands .............. 
Liquid measures 
Liquor— 

Barrel measure 


Excise tax rates 639 
-Duty-free (personal) 632 
Production te.) sce-teeee .693 
Prohibition .. . 140, 623 
—Kansas ends (1949) | 145; 185 


Retail sales (value) 
Tax collections 
Liter (measure) 


Literature— 
Authors, noted ...550-556, 561 
Awards . 531-535, 538-540, oe 


Best-sellers, 1957 
Books (of 1958).). ew ese 
Holmes, Sherlock (1886) . 
Homer’s Troy (1184 BC). 
Indiana authors .......... “13a 
Victorian period (1847)....135 
Walden? (1854)0 9x aieresres 136 
See also Libraries 
Lithuania— 

Area, population, capital. eet 
Descriptive 


Lithuania (cont’d.) 
Merchant fleet. (prewar) ...677 
viet Socialist Rep 


So ublic. . .386 
U.S. population born in...267 
Little Jug -832 
Little Rhody (state) 196 
Little Rock dispute ...... 45-46 


dispu 
Livestock see Agriculture 
Livingstone, David (1871) ..136 
Loans— 


Consumer credit ...... . 760 
Farm ~.,. 2+. senna 662, 664 
Foreign; by U:S: 5-3. -= tae 172 
Interest rates .........2.-4 643 
Price support ©. 9. S.eeeeees 761 
Veterans... 02s... «eee 745 
World Bank my bf | 
Locarno pact (1926, ’36) 140, 141 
LO@ges 2.22... ssn 490-505 
Logan Airport, Boston ...... 187 


London, Eng.— 
Azea . 322: 
Plague, 1665, fire, 1666 ee 


Plays, long run .... - 780 
Population 317, 322, 393 
London pacts £980. *36) 141 
Lone Star State ............ et 
Long, Growing. W. (1842) . 
Long Island, N.Y.— 
ATOR . 0: < Sale. y eid ae 514 
State parks ...!...:c:se8e 228 
Long Trail, Vt. ...<..-s 197 
Longevity — ....i,.usoeree 263 
Longitude and ee 
Cities, U.S ieee .- -432 
Definition. _ 22... . Sane 418 
Length of one degree - 418 
Longshoremen’s unions . .52, 53 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. ..196 
Lord Howe Is., Solomons ..336 
Los Angeles, Calif.— 
Buildings, tall) icc 703 
County Museum .........- 441 
Griffith onserea en, 441 
Helms, Hall, 9 |. v2. aces 441 
Hanthicien Library ....... 441 
Mayor ...22:.7.00 gee 74 
Population 


257, 270, 272, 304, oe 
-Foreign-born 268 


Postal. receipts, ..... -.eue 710 
Public Library “):.<.. jee 456 
Southwest Museum ...... 1 
Telephones iw . en ciconees 686 
Times dynamited (1910) ..139 
Louis, Joe (record) ........ 839 
Louisiana— 
Admitted to Union ..185, 205 
Agriculture statistics ..656- pee 
Area, rank |....) 185, 205 
Birth, death statistics 308, 309 
Capital... eee 85, 205 
Carnival, Sports 185, 205 


5 
Counties (seats, areas) .293 
Descriptive <. . oSu. seseeee 5 
Governor, Officials, pay .. 69 
Lake, largest 512 
Legislature 69 
Marriage, divorce laws 314, “318 


Name, origin of .... liner 78 
Parishes (seats, areas) 293 
Population, Gasser 8-259 
—-Cities, counties ..... 276, 293 
Statistics ........... 258-268 
Presidential vote ..... 582, 593 
Social security ........ Be 
oe TREEta ts See seie 446 

640, 642, 645, 682 
Vitel statistics - | 808-317 


See also States, 
Louisiana Derby ...,.... 
Louisiana Purchase 

Exposition (1904) 
Louisiana Territory 
Louisville, Ky. ..... 

Mayor a 14 

Population: 276, ‘304, i a8 


Lovelock Cave, Nevada .. 
Loyalty Islands (Fr.). 
Lumber— 
Exports, imports ......... 
Mill, largest (Idaho) 
National forests . 


Production ..... aan 

Trees for timber .. 320 

Wholesale price index ... 765 
Lusitania sunk (1915) ...... 138 
Luther, Martin (1517) ...... 130 
Lutherans— 

Headquarters) -....c.«s.c.ae 713 

History, oreanlzavion tarde U7 

Membership cn hae 712 
Luxemburg— 

Area, population, capital .371 

Descriptive oe, 43, 371 


Luxemburg city (pop.) | 393 


sr 


Index 


Luxemburg ( (cont’d.) 
Telephon 
We: nts, auenanten ete 577 
World Bank loan ........ 71 

Luzon Island, Philippines ..378 

Lynchings (by state, year) ..312 


—— Vw 

Macao, China 3 

MacArthur, Gen. Douglas— 

Day (holiday recast. 2) 
Japan (1945) ......... 142, 367 
Korean war 
alee command 142, 374 
Truman recall (1951) 146, hi 

Yalta Conference (1945) . 144 
MacArthur, Douglas 


Maccabiah Games .......... 881 
Macedonia, Yugoslavia ..... 391 
Mach speeds (aviation) ||| .415 
Machinery (U.S. trade) pt oa8 
Mackinac Bridge, Mich. ....511 
Macy Foundation .......... 488 
Mad Bomber ............... On 
Madagascar ............ 355, 514 
Madeira Is. (Portugal) 379, et 
Madison, James (biog.) .. .162 
Madura, Indonesia ..... 362, 514 
Magazines— 

Circulation (U-:S:)) ..../..: 484 

Maing rate 22> Sie. o. 705 

Huspended. = .<-.2522-052. - > 
Magellan, Fernando (1520) 

131, 559 

Guam, discovers .......... 203 
Magna Carta (1215) ........ 130 
Magna Carta memorial et 
Magnetic declination ........ 432 


Magnetic poles of the Earth 433 
Magnolia State............. 188 


Bon order asases (sales). . -666 
Mailing information ....705-710 
Maine— 


Admitted to Union....186, 205 
Agriculture statistics. ..656-662 
Area, Lae San. oes 186, 205 
As Maine goes ............ 121 


Birth, death. istatiniies 308, 309 
Capital ve 205 
Counties (seats, areas).. 276 
Descriptive . 186 
Governor, officials, pay.... 69 
Lake, largest 5 

Legislature 6 
Marriage, divorce laws 314- ten 


Name, origin of ........ 
Population, 1790-1950. 258-259 
—Cities, counties ...... 276, 293 
-Statistics ............ 258-268 
Presidential vote ..... 582, 593 
Social security ........ 652-654 
PAE en Pic ies 2, 645, 682 
Vital statistics ........308-317 
See also States, U.S. 
Maine, battleship (lost) ....137 
ETO A ER ree corare 381 
Malacca, Malaya ........... 330 
Malaita Is., Solomons ...... 336 
TERME A este aie penises + age 
Beater Sea, Grate not 507 
aya, Federation o: 
eee 116, 122, 330 


Malbone St. Eisaaior (1918) ah 
Maldive Islands ............ 


Malenkov, Georgi ...... 388, 339 
Malt liquors— 

Exports, imports ......... 653 

Production... 0.5. ...> 693 
Mie RMee os ets 321, 326 
Maltese Islands (area) . 514 
Mammoth Cave, Ky. ... .185, pee 
Man, Isle (7 ie eee 
Man o’ War’s record ....... 339 
Managua, Lake ............ 375 
Manchester Canal .........- 676 
Manchukuo (1932) ......... 1 


Meood. (1951) 

00! 

U.S. consul jailed (1949). 

Manhattan Island, see 
New York City 

Manila Bay— 


Battle of (1898) .......... 137 
Descriptive _ . «2. oes 378, 514 
Manitoba, Canada .......... 329 
Manua Islands, Samoa 203, 287 
Manufacturing .......... 687-695 
Employees, firms (number) 687 
Exports, imports ..... 694, 695 
Index numbers ....... 749 


Profits by industry group 688 
Workers statistics 687, 688, 691 
See Specific Industries 

Maoris (New Zealand) ..... 335 


Marathon champions ...... 818 
Olympic yes . 867, 868 
March of Dimes ..........- 


Marconi eee. ** 901) . .138, 527 
Mardi Gras (Day) _........ 728 
Mardi Gras, New Orleans ..185 
Margaret, Princess ......... 322 
Margarine see Oleomargarine 
Mariana Islands ............ 203 
arine Corps, U.S 
China, Nicaragua “(1927) . nae 
Drownings Rie es 149 
Generals (active duty) nap 
History, organization .....740 
Iceland occupied (1941). see 
Insignia _.133 
Pay scale, allowances seine 


DLEENELR “eso es ee ee 

Women’s branch ......... 130 

See also Armed forces, U.S. 
Marine disasters ....... 154-157 


Marine Parkway B’dge, N.Y. 246 
Marine Studios, Florida ....443 
Mariners’ Museum, Va, ....454 
Marital statistics see Marriage 
Maritime Day, Natl. ........ 
Market price indexes ....764-765 
Markle Foundation ......... 
Marquesas Islands (Fr.) 356, 514 
Marriage— 

Age, lawful, by state ......314 

Blood test requirements. . fae 

Canadian statistics ........ 


<a 
nN 
oO 


Couples, number .......... 362 
Foreign citizen, to ........ 633 
Number, rate (U.S.) ..... 313 
-New York State ...... -227 
Population statistics 262, 263 
Prospects, by age, sex 313 


Wedding anniversary list 314 
Mars (planet) 397 
Morning, evening star. .421 


Positions by months 394-396 
Spectroscopic analysis . 422 
Marshall Islands_...... , 514 
Martha’s Vineyard (area) 514 
Martinique ............. 355, 514 
WGICANG. he lassie tien 355, 516 
Martinmas (3.0%. 0... 3.5.3: 730 


Mary, Queen of Scots (1587) 548 
Maryland— 
Academy of Sciences ...._ 446 


Admitted to Union .. .186, 205 
Agriculture statistics . 656-662 
Area, rank 186, 205 
Birth, death statistics 508 309 
Capital..g..ciss , 205 
Counties (seats, ree 294 
Descriptive .. , 205 


Governor, officials, pay .. 69 
Historical society ......... 4 

Lake, largest 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws ott 


Name, origin of ...... 1 

POpUISHOM as ekersutee 258-259 
—Cities, counties .....276. 294 
SS UDTAB DICE) Perini tu giareieiins. 258-268 
Presidential vote ..... 582, 593 
Social security 652-654 
Taxes .. ... 640, 642, 645, 682 
Vital statistics 308-317 


See also Baltimore Sone 
Masaryk, Thomas G,. 
Masbate Island, Fhilippines 313 
Masons _ (societies) ; 


Presidents,. U.S. is seaen os 13 
Mass, units of ......... 573-576 
Massachusetts— 


Admitted to Union ...186, 205 
Agriculture statistics 656-662 
Area, ran 86, 205 
Birth, death statistics 308-309 


Canital 29 Se.cen. 2 187, 205 
Counties (seats, grees) 294 
Descriptive .. 187-188 
Governor, officials, pay 70 
Harvard ‘University. . . 446-447 
Historical society ........ 446 
Lake, largest. .......... B12 
Legislature ........-.. 70 
Marriage, divorce laws 314-315 
Miseuims 62 wen Sans 446-447 
Name, origin of ...: 17 
Population ........°. 258-259 
-Cities, counties ..... 277. 294 
=Statistics ..+.......3 258-268 
Presidential vote 582. 594 
Social Seger 652-654 
PEAXOS feng. <Guststy 640, 642, 645, 682 
Vital statistics 308-317 
See also States, Boston 
Massachusetts Handicap 822 
Massacre, St. Bartholomew . .131 
Mata Hari (1917) ... ..139 


Maternal Health Service ... .650 
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Mathematics— 
ASSOCIATIONS) ac>. 1.0 spear 498 
Calculators, Harvard . 446-447 
Circles, areas of 3... s/..c9 581 
College fraternities |...... 478 
Fractions, decimals ....... 580 


Multiplication, division... .581 
Roots (square, cube) 580, 581 
Matron Stakes (Belmont) "820 
Matusow, Harvey ..,....... 149 
Mau: Mau =26) cic 147, 334 
Mauritania, Fr. W. Africa ..355 


Mauritius Island ...... 34, 51 
Mausolus, Tomb of ........ 
May, Alan Numn ............ 147 


May Day. «2. ss30.0h eee 729 
Mayan calendar (300 BC) ..129 
Mayas (731, 1027 AD) ..129, 130 
Maybrick, Florence (1889) .”. 137 


Mayflower pact, replica ....246 
Mayo Association ...... 188, 488 
Mayors— 


Address, form 0 704 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1834-98 | 240 
Cities, U.S. : Seer 13-75 
New York City, 1665-1957 240 
McCardle, Eliza 166, 172 
McCarran Act .............. 634 
McCarthy, Sen. Joseph R. 
102, 115, 148 
McClellan, Sen. Jos. L. 95 


McCoy, Hild hk Sa co 105 
McElroy, Neil H. ............ 114 
McGregor Fund ............ 488 
McIntosh, Caroline C. . .164, 172 
McKinley, Mt. ..... 1, 524 


20 
McKinley, William (biog.) | .167 
McNary Dam 215 


Mead Lake ........... 211, 215 
Mean time .................. 
Measures, see Weights 
Meats— 

Exports, imports ..... 694, 695 


Nutritive values ........ 667 

Packing industry 183, 184, 189 

Price indexes 657 

Production, consumption 661 
Mecklenburg Decl. (1775) ...132 
Medals, prizes see Awards 
Mediation Board (N.Y.) ...234 
Medicine— 


Amer. Medical Assn.. .488, 498 
Anaesthesia (1842) ..... 135 
Antibiotics “G2.2o Gene 1718 


Armed forces 

-Air Force school ...... 544 

-Medical forces ...... 133, 739 
295 


—Medical Library ........ 25 
-Pathology Inst. .......: 25 
-Walter Reed center ..... 225 
Asian Influenza .......... 115 
Associations 

478-479, 488, 498, 775-' i 
Aviation. . «4.7m 
Awards © 2... i. >. Reee 249 
Cancer research ....... 715 
College societies ...... 478, 479 
Diseases ola rates) 307 
Drugs = <2...) gones cere TT1-T78 
Education Bias acc. eee 177 
Fluoridation .. ....:/: tc cauen 119 
Heart diseases ........05 aut 


Hospital statistics ..... 

Hospitalization plans. .316, an 
Malaria ‘ico 

Markle Foundation .... 188 
Mayo Association ..... 188, 488 
Research, 1957°... 222 
Rockefeller Institute .. 251 

121, 7 


Salk Vaccine ........ 76 
Signs, abbreviations .. 525 
Smoking research 715-7716 
Tuberculosis oete) oc 137 
Vaccination (179 .133 
Veterans, care ace Rey as 145-746 
Mediterranean Sea— 
Area,’ depth 0)... 507 
Islands, areas so......0o8 514 
Mellon art collection ....... 221 


Mellon educ. trust ... 488 
Mellon, Rich. K., foundation 488 
Mellon Institute ..... 452 

Melting points (chemicals). 579 
Melville Island (area) 514 


Memorable dates ......; 129-160 
Memorial Day .............. 728 
Confederate ic 2. a iwens 7.8 
First observed (1869) .... 136 
Memorials, National ........ 509 
Amer. military, overseas. .742 
Cemeteries... 2.57.06 dane 509 
Memphis, Tenn.— 
Population ....... 284, 304, Fe 
Public-library\-. a0. sence 
Tall buildings ..5..-.-523 703 
Men— 


Age 21 or over, by state. .261 
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Men (cont’d.) 
Births, deaths Wee 308 
Heights, weights .......... 316 
Life span, average ........ 263 


Marital status, by age....263 
Marriage prospects, by age 313 
Mennonite Churches ...712, 714 
Mental hospital statistics ...316 


Merchant marine— 
Fleets, By COUNWY “Seniy> ss 677 
Ships, notable ............ 


notable 678 

United States fleet 213, 668, 677 
World War II casualties. .742 
Merchant Marine Academy 1740 
Mercury (planet) 397 
Morning, evening star..... 421 


Positions by months . .394-396 
Mercy killings (1950) -...... 146 
Merovingiams ............... 546 
Merrimac, Monitor ......... 50 


1 
Mesa Verde National Park ..508 
Mesopotamia see Iraq 


Mesozoic era .............-... 506 

Metals— : 
UC ee ee 57 
Exports, imports ..... 694, 695 
Mfeliing points ............ 5 


Production 


Methodist Churches— 
Bishops, The Methodist 
Church 


—Address, form of ......... 704 
Headauarters na, 714, 717 
History, organization ..... 117 
Membership 712 


Methodist organizations 712, 715 
METO (Middle East Treaty 
Org.)—See Baghdad Pact 
Metric weights, measures .573-576 
Metropolitan areas .. 257, 305 
Metropolitan Mus. of Art ...252 
Cloisters, The Se 
Metropolitan Handicap ve OID 
Metropolitan Opera . 
Mexican War (1846) ........ 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo Binet 204 
Military leaders, U.S. : 
Mexico— 
Area, population, 
Cession to U.S. ' 
Cities (population) ...317, 
Cortes conquers (1519) . 131 
Descriptive 43, 3 
Electric power .. 
Gold production 
Gold reserve ith 
Juanacatlan waterfall. .513 
Maximilian executed (1867) 136 


capital 
-...204 


Merchant fleet ............ 677 
Mountain peaks .......... 324 
Petroleum production . 698 
Ports, mileage .... 674, 675 
Revolts (1911, '29) 139, 141 
Sugar production .........693 
MIBLODNONES! jthes secs aes: 686 
mrage, foreign ..5.....066. 372 
Trade with U.S. . .670 


U.S. population born in... .267 
Volcanoes dd 


Weights, measures ........ 577 
World Bank loan ...... 771 
Mexico, gulf of ............ 507 
Malem, Bla. . occ csie eens 182 
ptiiidings, tall ... 0.0.3... 103 
City manager ...........-- 14 
Mileage to other cities 683 
Population . 273, 304, 305 
Michael of Rumania . .145, 380 
Michaelmas ................ 730 
Michigan— 
Admitted to Union ...187, 205 
Agriculture statistics ..656- tee 


LAO RR UE Wa’ at 
Birth, death statistics 308, 309 
Capital 


Counties (seats, areas) . “304 
IDEScriptive 5... wk. 87-188 
Governor, officials, pay .... 70 
MSIGEEROVAIC oii. ow aia os 508 
POT IALECSE (ccs secs ot 512 
Legislature TeeemetSssS astvisctoeriT 70 


Marriage, divorce laws 314, 315 
Name, origin of 178 
Population, 1810-1950 '258, 259 


-Cities, counties .... 277. 294 
Statistics 258, 268 
Presidential vote .... 582, 594 
mocial security ........ 652-654 
Straits of Mackinac Briden 511 
Taxes 642. 645. 682 


Index 


Michig cont’d. 
eee a totles ” mele xe 


Michigan, Lake .. 
Michigan Territory 
Michigan, U. of ... 
Micron (defined) .. 
Middle Congo, Fre 


Middle East oil ............. 700 
Midnight sun Os tanh ..315 
Midsummer Day ..........- 730 
Midway Islands gst Fo A ar 203 
Midwest Stock Exch. ...... 503 
Mikhailovitch, Gen. (1946).144 
Milan, Edict of (313 AD) ..129 
Milbank Memorial Fund .. .488 
Mileage— 

Between cities 

SAITIING. i win- ae sit Bis 790-791 


-Automobile touring ..683-685 


Between ports ........ 673-675 

Roads, rural ae a saiges 681 
Miles (measurements) ...... 7 
Military Academy, U.S. ....737 
Military cemeteries ........ 509 
Military Commanders 57-58 
Military. events, U.S. ...... 732 
Military insignia, U.S. .733, 734 
Military leaders . 545-556, 5 


60 
Military orders, societies. 498-499 
College fraternities . 478 
Military parks, National ... 
Military time .............5.. 
Milk— 


Consumption, per capita ..661 
Nutritive value ........... 667 
Miller, Arthur ............. 113 
llrose games (track) . 883 
Milwaukee, Wisc.— 
Baseball, 1957 ........ 796-800 
Bulldings, talho.oi. << ccseen 703 
Layton Art Gallery ...... 455 
ME YOR =. nae FB csi eS 74 
Ponulation 2 iteians 287, 304, pts 
Public brary 0. $n eens 
Mindanao Isl., Philippines . St 


Mindoro Island, Philippines 378 

Mindszenty, Card., 

Mineral production 
Index numbers 
States, ranking 


Value, 1925-56 ...... é 
Minimum wage law, N.Y. .. 
Mine Workers, United .... 
Mining— 

Employees 
Ministers, ambassadors : 
Minneapolis, Minn. .. =< 

Art: Palleries! onc sme cures wa 

Buildings, tall ............ 703 

Population ..270, 278, 304, 305 
Minnesota— 

Admitted to Union ..188, 205 

Agriculture statistics . atin 

Area, ‘rank 3.0 cues 188, 205 

Birth, death statistics 308, 309 

Gapitalie:\.,- so eee ae 05 

Counties (seats, areas) ... 294 

Descriptive 188 

Governor, officials, pay ... 70 

Lake, largest a 

Legislaturessnen ys: faders. 

Marriage, divorce laws 314, 313 

Name, origin of 


Population, 1850-1950 258-259 
-Cities, counties ...... 278, 294 
“Statistics... 0), .008 258-268 
Presidential vote ..... 582, 595 
Social Security ...... 652-654 
TGROS esis 40, 642, 645, 682 
Vital statistics . | .308-317 


See also States, U.S. 
Minnesota Territory 
Minorca: Isl. ©. cjs.5 eek ee 
Mint, Bureau of the 759 
Mint Mus., Charlotte, N.C. 451 
Minuit Peter (1638) ....131, ak 
Miquelon Island ............ 355 
Miss America Pageant ...... 37 
Missiles, Rockets ..87, 110, 111, 

117, 121, 122, 125, 126, 128, 785 
Mississippi— 


Admitted to Union ..188, 205 
Agriculture statistics . ee 662 
Area, rank i osc. ene es 188, 205 


Birth, death statistics 308, 309 


Capitals. 56) Cee 205 
Counties (seats, areas) ...295 
Descriptive .......02.... 8-189 


Governor, officials, pay . 710 
Lake, largest . 512 
Legislature ............... 

Marriage, divorce laws 314, 315 
Name. origin of ........ .178 
1800-1950 ae" 259 


Population 
-Cities, counties ..... 295 
-Statistics Saar ape -288 


Mississi, 


cont’ 
is wots 582, es 
s4i, 642, as 
3 2.08 
» _ See also States, U 
Mississippi Bubble tiad0) 
Mississi 


River” . 35507200 

ry Se ice ver 51 

Discovered (1541) 131, 559 

First steamboat (1823) ei 

Tides at New Orleans ....433 
Mississippi Territory ....... 205 
Missouri— 

Admitted to Union ...189, 205 


Agriculture statistics 606-662 
Area, rank 9<605...205 
Birth, death statistics “308, 309 


Capital ......... , 205 
Counties = areas) ...295 
Descriptive. ..... 22. - assem 189 
Flood mi9s1) 2 Manette ees See 158 


Governor, a pay .._70 
larges 512 
Legislature ........... 70 
——— divorce laws 314-315 
eee ioe gin, fo 1950 258 Bo 
opulation, - =! 
“Cities, counties 278, 295 


-Statistics ...... "258-268 
Erosigenie oe — pt 
Shy l gae eee - 
Se r , 645, 682 
Vital statistics ....... 308-317 


See ae States, U 1820) 
Mis: Comprom. 

*2 : 134, 150 
Missouri Historical Soc. ....448 
Brage pe 510 
ridges spanning ......... 
Dene reservolrs . 209-213, 215 
Missouri Territory .......... 205 

Missouri, Oniweeees of— 


Journalism awards ....... 542 
Mitre Is., Solomons .... — 
Mobile, Alas: 500 See 179 


Modern Art Mus. (New York) 247 
Mohammed ....... -130, 338 
Mohammedan calendar, 1958 727 


Mohammedan population mee (| 
Molly Magul een (1887) eee: 136 
olly res (1887) ...... 
Molotov, V. , 149, 388 
Moluccas, Sadana . 362, 514 


te 1 

Mona Lisa (stolen, 1911) ....139 

Monaco 372 
Prince weds Grace mee 


149, 373 
-- 90 
Monetary Fund, Internatl. | 772 
Monetary units, foreign see 
specific countries (Descriptive) 
Money see Currency 
Money order fees . 
Mongolia 
Monitor, Merrimac 
Monmouth Park racing 
Mono Is., Solomons ..... 
Monroe Doctrine 
Monroe, James— 


Princess born 


Biography =e... cca ene 162 

Law. office =)... <2 smen see 454 
Montana— 

Admitted to Union ...189, 205 

Agriculture statistics . 656-662 

Area, Tank ~~ 5)... sai 205. 


rank 189, 
Birth, death statistics 308, 309 
Capital 9, 205 


Counties (seats, areas) ...296 
Deseriptive: :i)..cpnisaeneme 189 
Governor, officials, 70 
Historical Society 448 


Lake, largest . 
Legislature 7 
Marriage, divorce laws 314-315 
Name, origin of 178 
Population, 1879-195 


-—Cities, counties 279, 296 
Statistics ...... 258-268 
Presidential vote .582, 597 
aoe security .....-. 652-654 
A eat , 642, 645, 682 
Vitel. statistics ....... 308-317 
See also States, U.S 
Montana Territory ......... 205 
Montclair Museum (N.J.) . 449 


Monte Carlo (Monaco) ..... 372 
Montenegro, Yugoslavia ....391 
Montgomery, Ala. ........... 179 
Buildings, tall ........2.. 703 
Mayor 2.7 22k seein a eee 74 
Population ....... 271, 305, 306 
Montgomery, Field Marshal .104 
Month, length of .. 420 


Montreal, Canada— 
French’ and Indian War . 
Mileage to other cities 604-885 
Population 


fontreux convention ........ 3ag 
Monserrat Island ..:........ 336 
Monuments, national ....... 509 
Moon, The— 

Wmpogee, perigee ...... 2.6... 420 

HPORETIDULVE |e. cases ce op ese 420 

RTRTRO DET a ac sti ue eons, th 420 

Ear distance from 


th, 
Eclipse, 1958 


Paschal (dates) ........... 7 
Phases 394-396, 400-413, ane 
ReneS Sets... eae 400-4 
Signs and symbols _|...... 
Tides, effects on.....’.., 420, 440 
Moore, Thos. Assn. medal. . .539 
Moose, Loyal Order of....... 499 
Moravian Churches 712, 714 


Morgan Library, N.Y.C. ....248 
Mormons see Latter-day Saints 
Morning stars, 1958 421 
Morocco— 

Area, population, capital. .373 


Cities (population) ....... 393 
IESCLIPELVS | ics esas oe es > 313 
MTIGEPENGENCE ww nies ioe 373 
Merchant fleet ........... 677 
BERIT ER Grea /s.o pips 'osw iene arate 373 
FREICDRONES fo... eats cae erates? © 686 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 670 
Weights, measures ........ 577 
Morocco, Spanish .......... 3 


7 
Morris & Essex Kennel Club 851 
Morristown Sires Park .508 
Morro Castle S.S., fi 156 
Morse, Samuel F. B. *(1844) 135 
Mortgages, farm 681 


Morton, Wm. T. G. (1842) .135 
Moses (1450 BC) .......... 129 
Moslem (isiamic) pop. ..... 737 
Mossadegh, Mohammed . 363 
Mother of the Year ........ 544 
Mother’s Day ............. 729 
Motion pictures— 

Academy awards ....... 536, oH 


All-talking (1928) 
Associations 
Cinerama, other processes 528 


Golden Reel Awards ...... 541 
Jazz Singer (1927) ........- 141 
Museum of Modern Art...247 
Outstanding, 1957 ........ 783 


Sound-on-film first atts 140 
Stars, producers -569 
—Deceased 

Motor boat racing 

Motor vehicles, See Automobiles 

Motor Veaicies, Bureau of . 77 

Mottoes of states ...... 179-199 

Mount Desert Island 186 

Mount McKinley Natl. Park.508 

Mount Rainier hn Park .508 

Mount Vernon (Va.) ........ nae 

Mountain Meadows (1857) . 

Mountain State 


Mountains— 
Adirondacks .............-. 230 
Cascade, Wash. .......... 198 
atskilinmgiie a cer. 230 
Climbing expeditions ...... 517 
Collegiate peaks, Colo. ....180 
MGUIE BGAVE: ©. 53s a -ye5e. 66, 515 
Everest et a> Aeon 517, 524 
Green, Vermont ...... mS: 
PUIG OY AS oe were vo 517, 525 
McKinley, Alaska . 508, 524 
New York State peaks... 230 
Peaks, by country ....524-525 
Rainier, Wash. ....... 508 


98, 
Rushmore, South Dakota. toe 
Sierra Nevada, Calif. 

Teton, Wyo. 
Underwater range 
U.S., by states .. 
Vesuvius, Italy .. 


MOICaNOES =*_.. ... - 15 
White, N. H. ..... -190 
Mozambique........... - a 


Mr. America contest 


Mrs. Amercia contest ....... 537 
Mules (on farms, value) 659 
Multiplication tablese® core. 581 
Munich pact, 1938 ..... 143-144 
- Murders, see Crime 
Muscat, Arabia ....... 113, 339 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. ....179, 214 
Muscovy Grand Dukes ... 549 
UMRESOTAVINE © 0515.5, 06515 siete = 202 che 441-455 
Naval Academy, U.S, 737 
New York City ...... 247-256 
Washington, D. C. ....218-225 
Music and Musicians— 
Associations ..........0.:- 499 


Index 


Music and Musicians (cont’d.) 


Auditions of the air ...... 781 
pees Deiat 2 oe 2 Pa 
‘omposers, Wor 56-558 
truments, rare, N.¥.C. .25: 
Julliard Foundation ...... 48: 
Musicians, singers 563-572 
Opera and artists 780-782 
Pulitzer Prizes. «2.220.005 535 
Singers of the past ...... 572 
Violinists of ee Gast ie 556 
Mussolini, Benito .......... 366 
Mutiny on Bounty (1789) ..133 
Mystic Seaport, Conn. ...... 443 
NATO see North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 
N.C.A.A. champions, 1957— 
Bankethalh es 2 a6 sarc olan 839 
BOLE SAN she Fah eset ce 858 
Swimming 2. cane ye 886 
Track and. field’... -5.,.> 883 
Wolley bali ccs cote ola 895 
N.C.A.A. Track & field 
POCOPGR She Gig ices eee ae Wy 


NRA passed, voided (1933) ..141 
Nagasaki atomic bomb 143 
Naguib, ere 147, 148, 350 
Names, lon 

Nantes, Edict of (1560) .... 
Nantucket Island (area) ....5 
Napoleon I, III see Bonaparte 
Narcotics arrests 311 
Narragansett racing . 
INGNG UW a otal sie te jae as'> 
Nasser, Gamal Abdel— 


VC Os - eee ee 112 
British TV interview ...... 111 
Neutrality statement ...... 94 
President, premier ........ ape 


Suez seizure . 
Natal, Union of South sefried 332 
Natchez Trace -508 
Nation, Carry (1900) nae -138 
National Academy of Design 248 


National Acad. of Sciences . .224 
National Air Museum ....... 25 
National Anthem ........... 624 
National Archives ........ 224 


Natl. Baseball Hall of Fame 809 


National battlefield parks ..508 
National Book Awards ..... 539 
National capital parks .. ...509 
National Capitol, U.S. ..218-219 
National Catholic Welfare ..722 
National cemeteries .. ..... 509 
National Coll. of Fine Arts .225 
National Committees ..... 54, 
Natl. Council, Churches of 
Christ, WS Rear we 716 


National defense see Defense 
National forests 320 
National Foundation for 


Infantile Paralysis ..... 776 
National Gallery of Art ....221 
Natl. Geographic Society .. ..224 


National Guard, U.S.— 
Army dispute 
Pay scale, allowances “9382733 

National historic sites 5 

National historical parks ... 

National Horse Show ... 8 

National Income 750-751 

National Jewish Welfare Bd. 723 

Natl. Labor Rel. Bd. ....76. 121 

National memorials .... . 509 

National Military Establish- 

ment see Defense Dept. 

National military parks . 508 

National monuments _: . 255, 509 

National Museum, U.S. ... .225 

National parks, SREWayS 508-509 
29th Nat’l Park 86 

National Recovery Act (1933) oy 

National Reserch Council ... 


National Rifle Assn. ........ 860 
National Safety Council ....502 
National salute ......_...... 736 


National Science Foundation 489 
National Spelling Bee ...... 480 
National Statuary Hall ..219 
National Tuberculosis Assn. 504 
Nationalization (industries) 
see Industries, foreign 
Nationals, U.S. 
NATO See North ‘Atlantic 
Treaty Org. 
Natural gas produesion . 698-699 
Natural History, Museum of 248 
Natural Sciences, Acad. of ..452 
Naturalists, noted American nee 


Naturalization .............. 32 
Nature, balance Of Sete ae x, 317 
Nauru Island ........... 335 
Nautical mile ............... 427 
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Nautilus (submarine) ...... 1 8 
Navajo Art eg Pan 449 
Naval Academy, U.S. ...737-738 
Naval treaties (1931) aaienaee 140 
London (1930, ’36) ...... 141 
Naval war losses ........ 54-157 


Employees (number) ....... "3 
Expenditures’ 4a. danteeran 35 
LOLy -....cant aa pee 175 
Secretaries, . 58, 94, 175, 177 
VY; 
Admirals “(active duty) ..731 
Aircraft carriers ......... 110 
Annapolis 2. oti. 30 aero 137 
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, eae eres | Ie i. 83 Reynolds Foundation ....... 489 | Rocky Mountain Natl. Park 508 
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-Huguenots (1560) .. 
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World Council _....... 714 Harlem, N. er Nia ...144 Rose Bowl games .. ..... 818 
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Religious leaders 550, he India mutiny (1857) Sea 136 Rosenberg, Julius & Ethel 146 
Remington, William W. ..... Puerto Rico (1950) ........ 146 Rosenthal, Herman (1912) 140 
Rendova Is., Solomons ...... 336 Slaves revolt (1712) ....... 132 Rosicrucian societies .. .441, 502 
Rennel Is., Solomons ....... 336 Steel strikers (1892) ..... 137 - Ross, Betsy (22.22. ¢0& 207 
Rents— Riouw Archipelago .......... 362 Ross, Charley (1874) .136, 160 
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Royal Gorge, Colo. ........ 
Royal Hotel fire "tig92) 158 
Royalty— 

Address, form of .... et 

Families of Europe ...545-549 
Ruanda, Belgian Congo ....341 
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Einports, exports ..... 694-695 

product hr Eee ae 
aa Garfi eld) Re statess > 167, 172 
Rulers of the World ...... 42-43 
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Exports, imports 
Production 
Rumania— 
Area, capital, pop. 
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Communism 


145 380 
1947) ..145, 
(1947) 43° 38 


Descriptive ’.........--- , 380 

Merchant fleet .......--+-- 617 

Petroleum production 698 

ppyel. semi Vict Race ete eters rene 
elephones .......-...-+- 

U S. population born in . .266 


American records 874 more 
Champions, 1957 ....-. oe 
Olympic games ....... 867-868 
World records ....... pit 
Runyon Memorial ahs tae 489 
Rural population, — Lee . 264 
Rural road mileag: 681 
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Russell Is., Solomons ... .. 
Russian Empire— 
Ended 1917. For subsequent 
history see ae of Soviet 
Socialist Republic 


area 
'336 


Alaska, 1740-1867 201, 204 
Authors, composers ...... 556 
Crimean War, 1853 ........ 135 
PBETLOVENS © ocais sv ae peisin eles 559 
Japanese War, 1904 ....... 139 
Jews massacréd, 1903 ..... 138 
Noted persons ............ 556 
Rasputin killed, O16) tes ae 140 
Romanovs killed, 1918 ....140 
Menlers, .CZars .... . se 549 
Ships lost in war ... ..154, 155 
Turkish War, 1877 ........ 136 
DOCU NVal Les saa co wee 138 
Russian Soviet Federal 
Socialist Republic ....... 385 
Russians, noted .556 


Ruth, George Herman (Babe) — 
Foundation .. 486 


Lifetime record ....... 808-809 
Ruthenia, U.S.S.R. ......... 385 
Ryder Cup (golf) ........... 858 


Rye— 
Chicago spot prices . 
Grain center receipts 
Prices, farm 


Production ......... 

-By state 
Ryukyu Islands ‘(area) . 

— §\—. 

Saar, The ......... 89, 357 
Saba Island .......... ..375 
Sacco-Vanzetti case ........ 140 
Safety Council, National ....502 
Sage Foundation ............ 489 
Sagebrush State ............ 190 
Sahara, Spanish ............ 382 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

POD tivities. SU. S ahe», 01 131, 182 


t. Bartholomew massacre ..131 
St. Christopher (Kitts) ..... 33 
St. Clair, Lake ............-. 525 
St. Croix, Virgin Is. 203 


St. Eustatius Island ........ 375 
St. Helena Island 

St. John the Divine, N.Y. Cc.’ 
St. John, Virgin Is. ......... “303 
St. Joseph, Mo., Museum... 
St. Kitts Island ......... 336-337 


St. Lawrence gulf ........... 507 
St. Lawrence River— 
Discovered (1534) ........ 131 
Length, outflow ........... 516 
Navigable distance ........ 327 
St. Lawrence Seaway ....... 217 
St. Lawrence Waterway ..... 676 
St. Louis, Mo. .............. 189 
Academy of Science ...... 448 
Buildings, tall ......... . 103 
City Art Museum || 1.) ||”! 448 
Exposition (1904) ......... 160 
lune ee 14 
DVT aS odin ea eee ere 782 
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Population .. ...279, 304, 305 

Public library . 20.0... -«- 456 
St. Lucia Island ............. 336 
St. Martin Island _.......... 


St. Patrick (432 AD) ........ 
St. Patrick’s cathedral 
St. Patrick’s Day 
St. Paul, Minn, 
ees tall 
Mayor: <2. 5... 2.5, soap eee 
Minnesota Historical 


Opera. iron ee te aes 

Population 8, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 
St. Swithin’s Day ........... 
St. Thomas, Virgin Is 
St. Valentine’s Day . 
St. Vincent Island .. & 
Saipan Island (ar ea) Seo oe 
Sakhalin Island . 
Salaries— 


Armed. forces: .....2..%. 732-133 
Cabinet members ......... 57 
Federal govt. officials ..... 57 
Governors (state) ........ 4 


Judges U.S. 


New York City officials . “80-81 
New_York State 
@mlelals =o 2). <:.he cae aes 17 
President of the U.S. ..... 57 
Queen Elizabeth IT ...... 322 
Representatives, U.S. 64-66 
Senators, U.S. 22i-.:.0.5 - 63 
State officials |1... 1.11: 68-72 
Suureme Court justices ... 60 
resident, U.S, ....+. 57 


pice also Incomes, Wages 
Sales— 

Automobile Schr oh . 692 

Consumer credit .......... 

Fepaumnen’ store (index) — 

Retail 666 

Sales taxes— 

By state 


New York City . 
Salic House (German rulers) 3a 


Salk polio vaccine ..... 121, 776 
Salt— 
Consumption (average) ...700 
Ocean (content) ......... “207 


Production, U.S. ......... 
Salutations, persons of rank 70s 
Salutes, honors 6 
Salvador see El Salvador 


Salvation Army -712, 714, 724 
Samar Islands, Philippines’ 378 
Samoa, American— 
Area, capital sca... i... 203 
Descriptive ......... 00sec. 203 
Farms (statistics) ........ 656 
Population: =):3.9..,..8) neem 287 
Samoa, New Zealand (area) 514 
Samoa, Western 


Alamo, Missions .. 

Buildings, tall 

City manager 74 

Population ...... 285, 304, 305 
San Cristobal Is., Solomons 336 
San’ Diego, Calif.— 


City manager ...........; 74 
Museums Giocsies teroe 1-442 
Population ....... 272, 304, ape 
Public cee RE eI | 

2000.) ee eee 443 
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Bomb explosion (1916) 140, 158 
Buildings, tall 703 
DeYoung Museum ....... ee 
Earthquake, fire ™(1906) 139 
Foundation ... ..... 
Golden Gate Exp. (1939) . 
MAYOR Ecc a eae a 
Milearé to U.S. cities 683-685 
Mileage to foreign ports ..674 
Museum of Art 44 
Qpera, 1957 7 
Palace, Legion of Honor ..44 


Population ....... , 304, 305 
-Foreign-born ............ 268 
Postal receipts 710 
Public ery. 5 -456 
Spanish missions 442 
Telephones.) 0... 686 
United Nations conf. 767 
San Jacinto Museum 54 
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San Juan Capistrano Mission 442 


San Juan Capistrano race . .824 
San Marino ........... , 380 
San Pasqual race ........... 824 
San Tome Isl. (Portugal) ..380 
Sand Island ........... , 260 
Sander, Herman N. ........ 46 
Santa Anita racing ....824, 828 
Santa Barbara Museum ... .442 
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Santa Ciaus, Ind. ....... 
San "5 


pace 

Ny Maornine  Coeeicia saat 421 
Mo: evel s ria 

Rises, sets, 1958 42 

a oe : 

“Ares, ae capital 338 

Cities (populati 39: 


Neutrality statement 
Petroleum _ production 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
U.S. air base ... 


City manager .. 
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Savannah, N. S. 1 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 232 
Savings in U.S. 155 

Postal 
Savonarola % 1498) 


Saxe-Coburg, House of ...... 545 
Saxons— 
English. rulers<-... <5 «ane 545 
German. rulers, 4.2. -, nese 7 


a 54 
Saxton, Ida (McKinley) 168, 172 
Scaife Foundation 489 
Scholarships— 

Amer. Academy in Rome. sc 


American Legion .......... 3 

Guggenheim 3.522 nc 487 
Hiliman |... cseigieciuelen ee 541 
Journalism, Columbia U. . .542 
Macmillan .......... 542 
Miss America ...........4. 587 
Rhodes): =... case 456 
Rotary Fellowships ...... He 


Student composers ....... 543 
Schools, Public see Public sche 
Spt ei Albert 102 


Science— 
Awards ..531-532, 538-544, 766 
Discoveries ........... 526-528 
Foundations _......... 486-489 


Science Found., Natl. 

Science Service ... 

Sciences, Natl. Acad. 
224, 502, 520-521 


Scientists, noted ... bi 556, 560 


Scilly Isles (area) - 514 
Scopes, John T. (1925) |..... 140 
Scotland— 
Area, popatanion sc ni Flattened 325 
Church-of. o>... pene 325 
Cities “popuilation) Bsa tinieey; 393 
Descriptive 2. 2s) pce 325 
Rulers...) ...: oc. ee 548 
U.S. population born in ...266 
See also Great Britain 
Scott, Caroline L. 
ee Bre yt 167, 172 
Scott, Robt. F. ......... aes 
Screen Versonalities . 563-56! 


Sculptors, noted 552, 553, 554, 362 


AWards 5 oie. oe eee 544 
Sea mile’... 0.0.0 eee 427 
Sea, visibility at ............ 427 
Seal, Great, of U.S. ......... 177 
Seamen’s organization tee 2 


“507 
Seasons, The ............... 418 
Seattle, Wash.— 
Alaska Exposition (1909). . 


Art Museum 5.0... 550.29 “abe 
Buildings, tall ............ 7104 
Floating Bridge > Pe 510 
Mayor. ne Arras s0.%, 75 
Popwiition: ee 304, 305 


Seawolf, 2nd atom an (iggy 149 
Secession of States ....150, 701 
Becretare ; 
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Security program, U.S. ..... 634 
oes protection ........ 49 
Seeing Eye, The ............ 502 
acer cation, see peepee Na dae 
Sekia el Hamra (Spanish) . 
Selangor, Malaya ........... “390 
Selective Service System ....744 
ae ee (number) ...... 76 
eS See reer 823 
ara War (1836) >. oe. 2 135 
Senate, U.S., see Congress, U.S. 
Senators, U.S. .............. 63 
Address, form of .......... 104 
Distinguished. .....4..2 68.6.4 99 
Election of (law) ......... 623 
Salaries, terms ........... 63 


Speech, ee 5 
Senegal, Fr. W. Africa ...... 
Sequoia National Pack Vegand 208 
Serbia, Yugoslavia .......... 391 
Seven Wonders of the World.506 


Beyoneliess 20 es dae. 334 
Seymour, Jane (1509) ...... 130 
Shakespeare, Wm. 
(1564, 1590, 1600) ....... 131 
Folger Library ............ 222 
Shark fishing records ....... 852 
Shaw, Geo. Bernard ........ 93 
Shays’ Rebellion (1787) ..... 133 


2 eed Aquarium, Chicago .. .444 
ee. 
Breeders’ organizations ...665 
On farms 659 
Prices. farm... 2.2.02 ~- -659 
Shefferman, Nathan W. 122, 125 
Shenandoah National Park 508 
Sheppard, Samuel H. 148 
Shereefian Empire (Morocco) oH 
Sherwood TV Awards ...... 543 


Shetland Islands (area) ....514 

Shikoku Island, Japan 367, 514 

Shipping ............... oe -678 
Canal wae foreign . ke 
Cargo handling ....... 
Entered, cleared br 


Express service (rail, ray 675 
New York State canals ...236 
Tonnage at ports 669, 671, aie 
W.S.. commerce’... .....,5: 
Ships— 

American-built, first ...... 186 
Atlantic, first steam trip ..792 
Bell time 419 
Bounty mutiny Me 222-133 
Builders Council 2 
Dimensions of large ...... 78 
PHBABTETS os Te aicine ss : 1 
First sunk by sub (1864) 
Frigates (1797, 1812) 133, 134 
Great Western (1838) ....135 
Hiroshima bomb carrier ..792 
Inventions, noted ........ 527 
Mariners’ Museum, Va. . .454 
Merchant- fleets 7 
Mystic Seaport, Conn. ...443 
Navigation aids .......... 138 


BIE WRIITIETS |, Wes. fa ess 677 
Notable were. -re es. cee 678 
Ocean crossings 792 


Philadelphia, v. s. Oe (1801) 134 
Radio rescue, first Cipee 155 


Route distances....... 3-675 
Steamboats, early 

—-First. iron (1825) ........ 134 
—Mitch’s (1785) ......-... 133 
-Fulton’s (1803, 07) ...... 134 
EPRVENLOIS fice ea ke oe 527 
-Ocean-going (1827) ..... 134 
-—Rumsey’s (1787) .......- 133 
-Steven’s (1804, 09) .... 134 
Stockholm-Doria ......--. 155 
Tankers, largest .678 
TaAnKers, NEW vv... .. eh. 752 
U.S. fleet ane 


Shoe production chs 690 
Shooting see pistol, rifle, ‘skeet, 


trapshooting 
Shortland Is., Solomons ....336 
Shoshone Falls, Idaho ....,. 183 
Shot put records— 
American ...... .876 
Gollege’ «>... ... 877 
ere garnes 867 
World ; .872 
Show Me State . .189 
Shrine football game 818 


Shrine, Nobles of the Mystic 499 
Shrove Tuesday .......-.... 728 


Shuffleboard champions ... .854 

Siam see Thailand 

Sicily BN es os Scat iby 366, 514 
Mt. Etna ....:... .. 866, 515 

Side horse champions ..... 887 

Sidereal day, year ........ 418 


Sierra Leone, Br. W. Africa 333 
Sierra Nevada Mts., Calif. ..180 
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Signs and Symbols— 


Astronomical, «... acu. § 424 
Chemical elements ....... 578 
(er ie ey ie abe teen oe Aa 525 
A OGNAG Betts oo ide GS «NTS 419 
Silicosis compensation ...... 233 
Silk production ............ 689 
Silurian Society ............ 502 
Silver— 
OINAZOs oc iclane sais iene 59 
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Comstock Lode, Nevada ..190 
Density, melting point ...579 
Dollars in stock 156 


TCAD eh is. cinta Citi 700 
Produchton: — 5)... 5s7oke ae 700 
Silver State ................ 190 
Simgapore .......... 144, 331, 686 


Singers, noted— 


Contemporary ........ 563-569 
IDECERS Oda te nits a. thie elle ese 572 
Opera, Pore An tar 780-782 


Sister Kenny Foundation ...488 
Sitting Bull, Chief (1876) ..136 
Skating, ice— 

oe ie agar speed ... 294 
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Interscholastic: N.Y.C. .. 879 


Olympic games ......:%... 870 
Speed records ......... ...-884 
Skating, roller .............. 895 
Skeet shooting champions ..860 
Skiing— 
Associations ©. ..02....0.55 5 502 
Championships ........... 894 
Jumping records ......... 894 
Olympic games ........... 870 
Water skiing ........... 859 
Skye Island (area) .......... 514 
Skyline Drive, Virginia ..... 198 
Slansky, Rudolf (1952) ...... 147 
Slavery— 


America, ae) (1619) . ise 
Brazil ends (4889) “soe eae 137 
Compromise of 1850 ...... 135 
Constitutional amend. ....622 
Emancipation procl. (1863) . 151 
England outlaws (1833) ...135 
Kansas-Nebr. Act (1854). .136 
Mass. outlaws (1783) 133 
Missouri Compromise 
(1820 


RO see eee 134 


U.S. abolishes (1865). .151 
Sleepy Hollow Legend 
Sloan Foundation 
Slovenia, Yugoslavia . 
Smallpox, hospital, firs 186 
Smith, Abigail (Adams) 161, 172 
Smith, Capt. John (1607) ...131 
Smith, Marg. (Taylor) 
Smithsonian Institution ... . . 25 
Smoking and Health ...775-776 
Snakes . 56 
Snares Islands, N.Z. 35 
Snow Entomological Museum. 445 


Snowfall— 
Blizzard of 1888 ........... 435 
evils: WSs ~ 9 s cci hsueeet 430 
New York City ....... 435, 436 
Snuff production .......... 694 


Snyder-Gray case (1084) 141 
Sobell, Morton (1951) . ., 146 
Soble, Jack, Myra . 92, 94, 101 
Soccer records ..... ...... 847 
Social Dem. party (1897) ...138 
Social Security, Foreign— 


PUBtT ANE ony. ..2 eidpaseoi Ge, cates 335 
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Denmark iy. comers set Seas: 349 
FTanee jaca aehsheeaic 354 
Great Britain teen cs. ten; 323 
INOrWay:= i bd abrichtyen cow « 375 
Swedekss.ee pst ceree os 382 
Social Security, U.S.— 

Administration ........... 651 
Armed Forces... ....60.03.4. 649 
Benefits at 72......... 648, 655 
Blind, aid to the ..2%.... 650 
Crippled Children ........ 650 
Death benefitsr).: . 02.40% 649 
Descriptive ........... 648-655 
Disabilitysee ee evo. cased 648 
Employment 
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Federal Credit Unions coat 
Maternal and child health.650 
Old age, survivors ins. 648, 651 
Public assistance 650 
Questions, Answers ....... 655 
Receipts, Expenditures ....651 
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Social Security, U.S. (cont’d.) 
Retirement paysients . 648, 650 
Self-employed 
Tables of payments 


Tax Tate c>.4 see . 648 
Unemployment ins. 651-652 
Women’s insurance 643 
Socialist Labor party 83, 582 


Socialist party .......... 83, 582 
Socialist Workers party .83, 582 
Societies, associations . 490-505 
College ui. 712 457-475 
Rocisiy. {slands (Fr.)— F 
Socotra Island .. 
Socrates (399 B.C, 
Softball champions 
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Solar day ........ 
Solar system 
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Solstices ........ 
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Somaliland, British 
Somaliland, French . 
Sombrero Island ...___ 
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Sooner State .......... 
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Sororities (College) ....477, 479 
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Sound, speed o: 
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‘Assassination attempt 146, - 


Biography J. 2032 ve cea eee 
Daughter WOG vaste tea in 
ocratic Council ...... 121 
Greek-Turk bid .......... 92 
Hydrogen bomb order 146 
Library dedicated ........ 113 
MacArthur recall ....°... 146 
Potsdam conference ...... 144 
Railroad seizure ........- 146 


Steel plant seizure ........ 147 
Taft-Hartley veto ........ Pe 
Truman Doctrine (1947) . 
Wife, biography .. 

Trust, Terri nears U.85.."=- > - oan 

Trusts, public .........- 

Tsushima Bay Battle (4808), “Bs 

Tuamota Islands (Fr.) 

Tuberculosis— 
Associations 
Christmas seals A 
Deaths, rate . -30 
Germ discovered (1882) ..137 


Research, 1957 ............ TTT 
Tubuai Islands (Fr.) ...... 356 
Tucopia Is., Solomons ...... 336 
Tudor, House of ............ 545 
Tulsa, Okla.— 

Buildings, tall’... 225.252 <- 704 

Mayor th asi «tab chet 75 

Population ' 


282, 304, 306 
Tumbling champions 887 
Tunis (population) 
Tunisia 


Arms oes meant SO scoean se 126 
Border dispute .......... 118 
Independence ........ 112, 384 
Telephones ..............- 686 
U.N. ‘member. . 30sc ese 149 
Western loyalty .......... 116 
Turkestan, Chinese ......... 346 


Turkey— 
‘Ankara treaty 
Area, population, capital ‘Sed 
Cities (population) 393 
Crimean War (1853) 


Descriptive ....... , 384-385 
Blection} 1957/4. 28) soe 124 
Gold _reserve™.. 5-5 tiene 758 
Merchant fleet .......... 677 
Montreux Convention ....385 
NATO member (1951) ....147 
Petroleum production ..... 698 
1 eee Mee cho aie 43 
Russia, war (1877) ........ 136 
Sugar ‘production SOMO 693 
Telephones . .686 


Trade, foreign ... 
USSR warning : 
Weights, measures © 
World Bank loan .. 
Turkmen Republic ... 
Turks and Caicos Islands ... 
Turtle Mountains, N. Dak. ..193 
Tutankhamen (1344 BC) ....129 
Tutuila Island, Samoa 203, 287 
Tuvinian Peoples I Republic ..385 
Tweed, Boss W. (1874) ..136 
Twelfth Day, Night pees 3 730 
Twentieth Century Fund .. .489 
Twilight, 1956 Taito 400-468 
Twining, Gen. N. F. . 
Twins born (cases) 
Tydings-McDuffie Act (P.I.) 
ee 378 
Tyler, John 172-173 
Tyndale, William (i536) eed 
Typhoons see Disasters 


<= lee 


Ubangi-Shari, French Africa. 355 
Uganda, Br, East Africa ....334 


Waterfall): < \ Mun hey taut 513 
Ukrainian S.S.R. ........... 386 
Ukrainians, noted _......... 556 
Unalaska Island (area) ..... 514 
Unemployment— 

Insurance . -. .648-655 

—Benefits, by state ...652-654 

=Canada..d. 2: 2: aioe 328 

-New York state ......... 31 

-Trust fund, by state ..... 653 

UWS CLOG): Sa ee 259 


Union of Soviet Socialist 
= (USSR)— 


Airlines: °°... 3g. 387 
Area, capital, flag 385-386 
Armed forces ........ 127, 388 
Austrian treaty ........... 340 
isabel executed, 1953 . 148 
ockade _.... 

Douahecioes kill Czar, 1918 140 
Budgets. .2 irae eee 

Bulganin ...... 43, 93, 103, 118 
—Eisenhower messages 88, 114 
Chwastov, Tanya ...... 86 
Cities, population ....317, 393 
Cold war, . .2, soe 40 
Descriptive * .. 2/2 a0 385-389 


East German accord ... . 89 
Economic systems ....103, 386 


Education 2...<2. 22 eases 126 
Eisenhower Doctrine ..... 90 
German relations ........ 356 
Government debt frozen 100 


Gromyko, Andrei 93, 118, 127 
Hungary, intervention 
93, 109, 149, Roc 
EH goles projects mie 
ICBM test: ... (2 '< eee eet 
inicaen, gee wae noe eee 514 
Japanese relations .._...__ 
Jet airliner to U.S. 
Khrushchev 
86, 90, 110, 111, 116, 122, 126 
Kremlin "shakeup oat 5 ee lll 
Leaders of the past Se 556 
Lenin. 2335... .549 
Malenkov, ee ih, 388, 549 
Merchant fi . 617 
Military Pes a 
Molotov, V. M. 


NATO bases .,.... 0 sues 97 
Nuclear weapons ....... 122 
Olympic Games ...... 867-870 
Peace offensive 100, 107, 108 
Poland... eee 142, 149, 379 
Population ...... 317, 385, sae 
Premiers’. ois. eee eee 

Railroads, canals ...... 387 


Russia, see Russian~Empire 
Russian Soviet Republic . .386 
1 


Seven-year plan ........ 19 
Shepllov, D.°%) "seceeeeee a: 
Sputniks. >... eee 
Stalin, J. Ve = 147, 388, sis 
Sugar production ........ 
Telephones. 4436.25 eee oe 
Tito 94, 112, 116, 145, 149, 4s 
Trotsky. 503-51. 
UN barcott: 1950.01 ie 
U.S: Dases: c-Si eee 90 
U.S. population born in’ 267 
U.S. recognition, 1933 __..141 


U.S.-Soviet relations, see 
Chronology, 85-128, and 


Foreign Relations, 773-774 
Volcanoes 5.2.25... Seta ee 15 
Wallenberg mystery ....... 93 
Warsaw Treaty ......... 148 
Weights, measures ......,. 17 


World War II— 


-Armed strength ~......4 74 
~German prisoners, 1950 146 
-Summary . .....,.0nse 142-143 
-Yalta, Potsdam ..... 144, 385 


See also Communist 
party, World 


Unions, labor see Labor Uni 
Unitarian Churches |... 719-714 
United Church of Christ 


United Kingdom 712, 714, 717 

ee reat Britain, Engla 

Scotland, Wales and North: 
ern Ireland 


4 
| 


Sl ae 


Index 35 
United Nations— Uranium— Vermont (cont'd. 
Acts of 1957. For review by Atomic weight .......,.... 579 Presidente} Oat .582, 607-608 
aad see Chronology, pp. raiding OTRO yer eas re peeer security R 652-654 
=1 BHACE LN ches sate oonyie ae ae MLARES | etary , 646, 
Algerian resolution ........ Czechoslovakia ........... 4. es statistics ....... 308-314 


94 
American Assn. of UN ....504 


Assembly, first, 1946 ....144 
MARCUS teats < : 
harter ou... oe. 108, eee 

Cyprus resolution a 
Sylar Phase ai 


Dumbarton Oaks ..... 
Economic & Social Council. 768 
Emergency Force (UNEF) 


120, 149 
General cearreead 120, 767 
Ghana admitted .......... 98 
Hammarskjold 
104, 117, 119, 120 
Headquarters ............. 7710 
Human rights, 1949 
Hungarian problem 
Information 
International Court : 
Int. Finance Corp. -7710 
Int. Labor Org. (ELO). 109, ms 
Interntl. Monetary Fund ..120 
Japan admitted 
Kashmir dispute .. 
Korean buildup Patel. 
PLGVEAMIOWW AE 1 iter ce Fei ok 
Longest speech 
Members 
Mideast peace .... 


167 
104, 149, 351 


Mission to Hungary ........ 89 
Officers, committees ...... 167 
eDSUAR ewe sees ec ee sh 710 
RICCTOLATIC’ Coc) gerne 3. = - 769 
Security Council ..... 86, 124 
Specialized agencies ...768-769 
Seructureieuk. ... ick Poe Ug 
Diemer to. Rosie see 


5, 86, 91, 
94, 96, ‘98, 100, 104, 49" 351 
Syrian-Turkish dispute .”.124 
MOCO Pins, ions iste va- 7168 
USSR condemned oa. 109, 120 
World Bank ..... 127, ie 
World Health Org. WHO) 1 19 


United Nations Day 
United Press Associations .. .504 


United States of America— 


Administration 
-Ambassadors, 

TISUCTS) oo. c e ths = 
PAAUAR EE OS teym, «tects e 747-749 
—Cabinets............... 57-' 
“Citizenship: .........; 632-633 
—Civil Service ........... 15-76 
—Civil Defense Admin. ....741 
EBOINARE Nic wee ess 159 
PROUT he tsa ss ce hee ees 60-62 
SMOCUULVE C Se cessc shy s 57-59 
—Federal Agencies ........ 66 
-Immigration ........ 634-635 
-Income, national ...... 751 
-Income taxes ....... 36-639 
—-Independent agencies ..75-76 
—Joint Chiefs of Staff ..... 57 
epudiciary ..)52:...-...- 60-62 
—-Legislative ............. 63-66 
=Public-Debt—...-...5. 5. 750 
—Receipts, expenses, 

yo) Le oS i aS ce 
-Selective Service ........ 744 
-Social Security ...... 648-655 
Basic Documents 
—Constitution ......... 616-623 
—Declaration of 

Independence ...... 614-615 
—United Nations : 

CO EY 5 ol en Dera 625-629 
Geographic 
—Accessions ........... 204, 205 
—Area, eee . .287 
ASAD AVERY <rth ie ose, lala 18-226 
“Continental Vimlts. aire st: 270 
—Geographic survey ....... 516 
-Island trusteeships ..... 203 
PAIL CL IATIGS) | wine slr oc cele idan: 206 


-Territorial expansion 204-205 

-Territories and 
RERIOUS 625 i. hos 202-203 

Questions, Amswers 6 

See also specific subjects re- 
lating to activities of the 
United States 


United States Population 257-320 

Universities see Colleges and 
universities 

Unknown Soldier, tomb Pagcee 

Upolu Is., W. Samoa .... 336 

Upper Volta, Fr. W. Africa. .355 


74 8 
Density, melting point ....579 
Fission theor. is 8 


SOA 179 
Uranus (planet) ata 394, 425 
Urban population, U.S. = 
Uruguay— 


‘Area, population, capital 389 
Descriptive ASP cists ea tie pels 389 
Gold reservery sis. )i4:can oe es 158 
Merchant fleet ...... 677 
Montevideo (popaialiGa) (393 


Telephones i.3.6.<2% 205205 «0 686 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 670 
Weights, measures ........ 577 
World Bank loan |......: 771 
ear Belgian Congo ..... 341 
tah— 
Admitted to Union ...197, 205 
Agriculture statistics ..656- ol 


Area, Tank 32. 358 oe 205 

Birth, (oe statistics 308, pits 
epitall 250.0 ha Soak seat 
Counties (seats, areas) me 


Descriptive® 2. 2.5 197, 454 
Governor, officials, pay ... 71 
Lake, largest CPLR ara ee 512 
Legislature ¢-.-..:...5... 
Marriage. divorce laws 314. 315 
Mountain Meadows ....:.. 136 
Natural bridges .......... 
Population .......... 258, 259 
-Cities, counties ...... 285, 302 
Statistics .- 2. i... 258-268 
Presidential vote 582, eH 
Social sa ie ee rst asses 652- 
Taxes 641, 642, 646, 622 


Vital statistics ....... 
See also States, U.S, 
Utah Territory ............ 205 
Utica N.Y. Are. Institute ....451 


seg ee 


V-E Day, World WarI1 ..... 143 
V-J Day, World War II ....143 
Vaccine, Salk .......... 
Vaccination (1796) ......... 

Valley Forge State Park ....453 
Valley of 10,000 Smokes ..... 201 
Valois, House of ........... 546 
Van Buren, Martin (biog.) ..163 


308-317 


Vancouver Island (area) ....514 
Vatican City, State of— 
Area, population .......... 389 
Deseriptive . ... ss. 06 3, 389 
Lateran Agreement ...... 38 


9 
Law of Guarantees (1870) .136 
Veal— 
Nutritive value ........... 667 
Prices, farm 659 
Production, consumption . .661 
Vegetables— 3 
Consumption, per capita ..661 
Insecticide removal 663 
Nutritive value 
Price indexes 
Production... :.aceeererne 658 
Vella Lavella Is., Solomons .336 
Venezuela— 
Angel, Falls; .5t22 20. sccesi 390 
Area, population, capital ..389 


Cities (population) . 393 
Descriptive: nerds 89-390 
Gold reserve Son. daccs ses) 158 
Merchant fleet ........... 677 
Petroleum production ..... 698 
Sugar production ......... 693 
Telephones gasses ee 686 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 670 
Waterfalls? tre sass career 513 
Weights. measures ........ 577 
Venus (planet) . 394-397, 425 
Morning, evening star ....421 
Rises, sets, 1958 ..... .. 426 
Vermont— 
Admitted to Union ...197, 205 
Agriculture statistics .656-662 
Area, capital, rank ~.197, 205 


Birth, death statistics ....308 
Counties (seats, areas) 
Descriptive 

Governor, officials, pay 
Lake, largest 4 
Legislature coe fl 
Marriage, divorce laws ait, 315 
Name, origin of .. 178 
Motto, nickname 
Population ...... 
Cities, counties 

Statistics 


See also States, U.S. 
Vernal Equinox .._....... 
Versailles vrreaty (i919) .140, 356 
German cessions 


Vespucci, Amerigo Gana . 559 
Vest Spitzbergen Is. (area). .514 
Veterans— 


G.I. Bill so5 saree 745 
Insurance, -¢. 2/5) 2. eee 146 
Medical care ............. 7145 


New York State— 
-Unemployment benefits ..231 
Number in U.S. 745 
Pension payments ......... 74 
Survivors, orphans benefit.746 
Veterans Administration— 
Employees (number) 
Expenditures 
Headquarters, functions ..745 
Veterans’ Day 8 
Veterans’ organisatiane = 
American Legion see 
American Legion 
American Veterans Comm. 504 
Amer. Vet. of W.W. II ...490 
Blinded Veterans Assn. ...491 
Catholic War Veterans ....492 
First Division society ...... 495 
Foreign Wars, Veterans of .504 
—-Award 544 
Forty and Hight 
Grand Army ‘of Republic 
Jewish: War Veterans 
Korean War Veterans 
Pacific War Veterans 
Pensions since 1890 .. 
Purple Heart, Order of . 
Rainbow Div. Veterans . 
Regular Veterans Assn, 
Spanish War Veterans 
Tith Division Assn . 
82nd Division Assn. 
87th Division Assn. . 
89th Division Society 
Vetoes, Presidential ....... 
Vice Presidents of the U.S.— 
Electoral votes (law) ....621 
List of 1 
Nominees, ‘1900-56 
Salary 
Succeeded to Presidency 57, 612 
Term begins . 623 
Vice Presidents, Presidents & 
their Congresses ........ Pits 


Vicksburg Court House 448 
Victor Emmanuel III (1946) 144 
Victoria, Australia 334 


Victoria cat (area) awe 14 
Victoria Falls .. . 333, 513 
Victoria, Queen (1837) ..135, 545 
Vietnam— 
Area, capital, population 390 
Bombings in ‘Saigon settee 124 
Cities 34. iss ante ern 393 
Communist war ..........390 
Description ©... 0. saan 43, 390 
Republic ==... .\..7.seeseceee 39 
President visits U.S. ......102 
Villa Francisco (1911) ...... 139 
Violinists of the Past ...... 612 
Virgin Islands, British ...... 337 
Virgin Islands, U.S.— 
Accession «> 0. ...c. shee 204 
Altitudes (high, low) ..... 523 
Area; capital”. .,)2e 5 eee 202 
Cities (population) ....... 287 
Citizenship law, U.S. ....633 
Descriptive |... .. -. sone 202 
Farms (statistics) ....... 656 
poo officials, oe 
Tiheritance taxes “ss pen 647 
National park ............ 86 
Population: \{-4j.=. Jase 60, 287 
Social security ....... 648-655 
Virginia— 
Admitted to Union ..198, 205 
Agriculture statistics . 656-662 


Appomattox Court sh “abe 
Area, rank 198 
Birth, death statistics 308, 308 


Capital ees emicdene .198, 205 
Counties (seats, areas) . 802 
Descriptive: 2 >. 225 6c ene 198 
Desegregation .....:... 20m 92 
Election; 1957)... oon 127 


Governor, officials, pay .. 71 
Independent cities 5 302 
Jamestown (1607) ........131 


36 


Virginia (cont’d.) 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 314, oy 
Monroe's law office .... 


MVMUHOURIS Foe cee ares 435 
Name, origin of ....... 178 
Population .*.......... 258-259 

ties, counties ..... 286, 302 
Statistics ............ 8-268 
Presidential vote ...... 582, 608 
Social security ...... 652-654 
AXES (.-5. 641, 642, 646,682 
Vital statistics ....... 308-313 


Williamsburg, Colonial .. 454 
See also States, U.S. 
Visa regulations, U.S. ......631 
Visibility at sea 
Vital statistics 3 
Vitamins (food content) ...667 
Viti Levu Island (area) ....514 


Vladimir, Grand Dukes of. ae 
Vocational education ....... 483 
PSLGTUYS) fear .id Se breyo lala vinye 745 
Volcanoes— 
AGtine = SL... a. 


Azores, 1957 ..... 
only active .. 


Volley’ ball champions ..... 895 
Volstead Act (1917) ........ 140 
Volt (electrical unit) ....... 577 


Volume— 
Cylinder (formula) .......580 
Measures, dry, fluid ..573-576 
Sun and planets 425 
Volunteer State ............ 196 
Volunteers of Amer. 712, 714, 724 
Vote, electoral— 


Law (Constitution) ..621, 622 

President ~_..... 582, 583, 611 
Vote, popular— 

Percent of population ..... 261 

President 

—By candidate, a rece . .583 

—By state ...... .584-611 
Voting— 

Campaign of 1956 ........ 82 

Negroes (law) 48-50, 622 


Poll taxes, states with ....611 


Population eligible ....... 261 
Qualifications, by state .. 611 
Wash., D.C. residents ..... 200 
Woman’s suffrage ........ 623 


WAC see Women’s Army Corps 

WAF see Women in Air Force 

ae Atheneum, Conn. 443 
ages— 


Recidents, loss from ..... 312 
Farms, LONO-BG MERTENS « 659 
Increases, TBSGea: Wet. 51-52 
Trdustrial << os, . 7. 687-688 


Minimum Wage law (N.Y.) 234 
Railroads ; 679 
See also Incomes, Salaries 

Wainwright, Gen. J. M. ....142 


Wake Island ............... 203 
Wales— 
Area, population 321, 322 
Cities (population) ....... 393 


Walker Art Center, Minn. . 448 
Walker Cup (golf) oi . 857 
Walking see track and field items 
Wall Street, New York City— 
Bomb explosion (1920) ..140 
Name, origin of ....... 237 
Stock market crash (1929) 141 
Wallace, Eliz. (Truman) 171-172 
Wallenberg, Raoul ......... 93 
Wallis Archipelago (Fr.) . 356 
Walter Reed Medical Center 225 
1) Yt ee 134 
Military leaders, U.S. ... 560 
War crimes— 
Japan (1946, '48) 
Koch, Ilse (1951) 
Nuremberg trials 
BIOS BS .ievitelh oan 144, 145 
War Department— 


Cabinet status ends ..... 175 
UT Sl ica eg 175 
Secretaries 75 


3 it 
See also Army, ‘Dept. of the 
Ward, Angus (1949) Fi 


Warm Springs Yound., Ga.. .487 

Wars— 
American Revolution 132-133 
Black Hawk (1832) ....... 135 
RIMEFUMIBOD) oie SS ek dose 138 
WABUAITIES =. odds cr. . 742 
China-Japan -. 137, 141, 142 
Civil, U.S. (1861-65) . 150-151 
Crimean MUSBS)) tac c'e ~ dD 
Cuban revolutions ......, 137 
BNglishicivil on. ..:.% 131 


Index 
Wars (cox (cont’ 


d.) 
Prussian (1870) ..136 
French and Indian a ine 54) 132 
Hundred Years’ (1453) -130 
Indians, New Eng. (1676) aa 


Indo-' 

Italian: unity). .5 2.5 sous 
Italo-Ethiopian (1934) 14 
SOONER SS oc eae 369, 741 
Mexican Pry (1911) 7 


Bh lippine revolt 
Punic (264-146 BC) ....... 

Russo-Japanese (1904) ....139 
era a! (1836) . 255, 185 


erican 
Thirty Years (1618) 
Tripoli-U.S. (1801) 
Warf 18120009... 2c. -eae 1134 
World see World War I, II 
Washington Cathedra! 222 
Washington, D.C.— 


ASeHNGS, 2. 2 nebo gts os 218 
Burned (1814) =. 22.753 134 
Capitol... #2 ss2.e eae 248-249 
Descriptive .......... 218-225 


Federal workers (number) 76 
Jefferson Memorial 22: 
Lincoln Memorial 22. 
Mileage to other cities 683-685 
National Gallery of Art ...221 
Population § ..258-268, aia: 273 


Postal receipts .~........ 
President’s Church d 
Public buildings 218-225 
Public library Statistics kak 
Ralliroads =o). 2.20. area 
Tall buildings 
Telephones .. 
White House . 


See also District of Columbia 
Washington, George— 
spe Revolution -132, 161 
Biography)...” .. senso ..161 
Bisthaps Sent holiday) ..128 
Birthplace (Va.) -161, 198 
Capitol cornerstone laid ape’ F 
Constitutional Convention .617 
Farewell Address (1796) ..133 
French and Indian War .132 
Mt. Rushmore Memorial . | 196 
Mount: Vernon" .ianien..= 223 
President (1789) 54 
Religion, ancestry ....161, 172 
SOW Dis ete neces ate gene 3 
Wife, biography 
Washington Island ........ 
Washington Monument ..... 
Washington, Mount, N.H. 523 
Washington Pk. racing .823, 828 
Washington, State of— 
Admitted to Union ..198, 205 
Agriculture statistics 656-662 
ATOR, TANKS 3.5 <6 205 
Birth, death statistics .308, 309 
Capital aes >: sero < 198, 205 
Counties (seats, areas) ..303 
Descriptive ... 98 
Governor, officials, pay ...71 
Lake, largest 512 


Legislature... ) sii seeees 
Marriage, divorce laws yok 315 
Population | 2... 258-259 
-Cities, counties 286, 303 
Statistics .......... 258-268 
Presidential vote ..... 582, 609 
ae security ....... 652-654 
TAKOSON o> hie iit. 5 2, 647, 682 
Vital. statistics ........ 308-317 
See also States, U.S. 
Washington Territory ...... 205 


Water— 
Area (U.S. inland) . 205 
Boiling, freezing points ..429 
Oceans, seas 50 
Weight of 5 
Water skiing champions ....859 


Waterfalls, by country ...... 513 
Bighesh, 2.8.5 “Rae mien 16 
Minnehaha Falls 188, 513 
Nisgang 22.03 . 513 

Watt (electrical unit) .....577 

Wayne, Anthony (1794) 133 

Wealthiest men . 38 


Weather 2242g- 431, 434-436 
Barometer reading 429 
Blizzard (1888) .......... 37 
Intl. Geophysical Year rere 521 


New York City ...... 4-436 
States and_ cities t 430043 
Summary, 1957 aie 55 
Winds, velocities ... 428, 429 


A oe 
Conversion tables .. 
Density of elements . 
Electrical units 
Equivalents, table ‘of 
— reign 


terms: <i. Swap 

U.S.. system. 2>.. cee ee 573 

Water... ai bee 576 
Weinberger kidnaps . 87, 160 
Weizmann, Dr. Chaim ...... 365 
Welfare services— 

Catholic Conf., Natl. ....722 

Jewish Board, Natl. ......723 

Social security ...... 648-655 
Welland Canal _.... 676 


Wenner-Gren Foundation | .489 
West Africa, British .......333 
West Africa, French 
West Africa, Portuguese ....380 
West Borneo, Indonesia ...362 
West European Union ... 148 
West Germany see Germany, 
Federal Republic of 
.321, = 


West Indies, British .. 
West Indies Federation _.. 
West Point Military Acad. 737 
West Spitzbergen Is. (area) 514 
West Virginia— 
Admitted to Union ....198, 205 
Agriculture statistics . 656-662 
Area, Tank “i235. 2-28 205 
Birth, death statistics 308, 309 
Counties (seats, areas) 
Descriptive 
Governor, officials, pay ... 72 
Lake, largest 61 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 314, 315 
Population 258-259 


ties, counties ..... 286, 303 
Statistica: scan 258-268 
Presidential vote 582, 609 
— security ~ 2.2.04 652-65: 

Re 642, 647, 682 
vite statistics 08, 317 


See also States, U.S. 
Westchester Co. parks .. 228 
Westchester Welfare Found. 489 
Western Conference— 

Basketball... Sawa 

Football (Big 10-9) 

Track and field 
West. European Unions ....148 
Western Explorations ...... 559 
Western Hemisphere, pop. 265 
Western Reserve Hist. Soc. 451 
Western Samoa ............ 336 
Westernmost point, U.S. ._. 516 
Westminster Kennel Club ..851 
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Westminster Statute ...... 22 
Whaling Museum .......... 447 
Wheat— 
Chicago spot prices ...... 660 
Exports: ©. 952 cee eee 664 
Grain center receipts ..... 664 
Prices, farm P - 659 
Production 658 


-By state, 1956 
Supply in U.S. 
Wheaton, Anne W. . 


Imports! 7.5 cL See eee 694 

Production’*:.);. a -sunene 693 
White House— 

Descriptive: = 2. cxiae 219- ae 

Employees (number) ...... 

President’s staff BEG yrs a 

Visitors, admission of |_| 218 
White Mountains, N.H. .. 190 
White Russia. _........., 386 
White, Stanford (1906) ....139 
Whitehead Foundation ._ 489 
Whitman, Walt (1855) ..... 136 
Whitney Foundation ....... 489 
Whitney, John Hay ......... 85 


Whitney Museum, N.Y.C, ...249 
Wholesale price indexes 749, 765 


Widener art (Washington, 
Do) ( ERGs 


Widener Handicap .. |. 
Wieboldt Foundation “eee 439 


Wills, testaments ........ 47 
Wilmington, Del. ........... 182 
Fine Arts, Society of ..... 443 
MAGOL a Sac. ae eens! 15 
pouniation 273, 305, 306 
Wilson, Charles E. .......... 
Wilson Is., Solomons ....... 336 
ilson, Woodrow (biog.) ...169 
Wilson, W., Foundation ..... 489 
Wind Cave, S. Dakota ...... 508 
Winds— 


Designations, force ........ 29 
Highest, New York City ..428 
Velocity, by ese, ne Shs 428 
Weather, relation to 
Windsor Hotel fire (1899). 
Windsor, House of 


Windward Islands ...... |||, 336 
Wine— 
PREKCIB OR CAKE Apistlotsidters.<o\si nieve 639 
REEOQOUDSML Ss ompiaic Sicctiet osu otc 694 
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38 Additions and Changes; Modern Fortunes 


Additions and Changes While Press was Running 


Astronomical Calculations (Pp. 414-416)—The 
Date Line, designating change of date from Amer- 
ican to Asiatic time, follows, with a few varia- 
tions on islands, the 180th meridian. When 
crossing the line westerly the date is advanced 
1 day; when crossing easterly, the date is set 
back 1 day. 

Book Awards (Pp. 538-540)—Jane Addams Chil- 
dren’s Award, to Blue Mystery by Margot Benary~ 
Isbert, Follett Beginning-to-Read Award, $2,000, 
to Elizabeth Guilfoile for Nobody Listens to 
Andrew. Ohiona Awards of Ohiona Library Assn., 
to Herbert Gold for The Man Who Was Not; 
Bruce Catton for This Hallowed Ground; Edgar 
Eager for Knight’s Castle; Thos. G. and Marva 
R. Belden for So Fell the Angels. Eugene F. Sax- 
ton Memorial Trust fellowship to Michael H. 
Deutsch, Seattle, Wash. 

Cabinet Members, U.S. (Pp. 57, 175)—Herbert 
Brownell Jr., resigned Oct. 24, 1957, succeeded by 
William Pierce Rogers of New York. 

Civil War (P. 151)—Battle of Gettysburg, sub- 
stitute mame of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, cavalry 
leader, for Gen. Jubal A. Early. 


New York City Hit by 


Longest speech in U.S. Senate (P. 226)—Sen. 
Wayne Morse’s record was _ by Sen. 
Strom Thurmond, who spoke 24 hrs.; 18 min. 
against the Civil hts bill Aug. 28-29, 1957. 

Memorable Dates, 1886 (P. 137)—Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles, USA, and not Gen. Geo. Crook, was in 
Command of the Dept. of Arizona when Geronimo 
surrendered. 

Sports 


Pp. 812-818—College Football—Canadian Inter- 
collegiate Championship won by Univ. of Western 
Ontario, winning all 8 games. 

Pp. 840-841—Boxing “Champions—Alphonse Ha- 
limi of France won a 15-round split decision over 
Raul Macias of Mexico to win the undisputed 
world bantamweight title, Los Angeles, Nov. 6. 

P. 888—Power Boat Racing Records—World 
unlimited class (jet) record: 239.07 m.p.h., set by 
Donald Campbell, Lake Coniston, England, Nov. 
7. Hydroplane records: 184.499 m.p.h., by Arthur 
Asbury in Miss Supertest II, Picton, Ont., Nov. 1; 
194.469 m.p.h., by Jack Regas in Hawaii Kai III, 
Lake Washington, Seattle, Nov. 29. 


Worst Subway Strike 


A strike by New York City subway motormen Dec. 9 created the worst transit tieup in the city’s 


history. The strike was called by the Motormen’s 


Benevolent Assn., whose leaders were jailed for 


violating a no-strike injunction. Several other transit unions joined the strike Dec. 10. 


Professional Football Standings 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
Conference Standings through Dec. 1 


EASTERN CONFERENCE | 


W L T Pet, Pts, Op. 
Cleveland Browns..... 8 1 1 .889 228 124 
New York Giants..... 7 23). .0% -.700' 216) 156 
Pittsburgh Steelers.... 4 5 0. .444 110 156 
Philadelphia Eagles... 4 6 O .400 139 157 
Washington Redskins. , 3 6 1 .333 199 220 
Chicago Cards........ 2 7 +O .222 161 231 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


WwW L T Pet. Pts: Op: 
Baltimore Colts....... 7 3 O .700 269 181 
Detroit Lions........ 6 4 0 .600 210 211 
San Fran. Forty-Niners 6 4 O .600 216 231 
Chicago Bears........ 4 6 O .400 176 184 
Los Angeles Rams..... 4 6 O .400 228 240 
Green Bay Packers.... 3 7 O .300 181 242 


Canadian Pro Championship (East-West Grey Cup Game)—Hamilton Tiger-Cats defeated Winnipeg 


Blue Bombers, 32-7. 


Greatest Modern Fortunes Founded on Oil 


“ 


Source: Fortune Magazine 


A new list of the richest Americans, together with an estimate of their approximate wealth, was 
published in October, 1957, by Fortune Magazine, New York. The basis was a survey that included 
study of the money a man inherited, made for himself, had placed in trusts or foundations or given 
to his family. The categories ranged from $75,000,000 to $1 billion. Fortune explained that oil, either 
as the basis of inherited fortunes or the root of new ones, was the greatest single source of modern 


American wealth. Also, 45% of those listed made their own fortunes. 


Estimated to have between $700,000,000 to $1 billion was Jean Paul Getty, 64, Los Angeles, owner of 
Getty Oil Co. and subsidiaries. He told an interviewer he did not know how much he had. In the 
following excerpt from the list, names with asterisks are those of Texans. 


$400,000,000 to $700,000,000 


Mrs. Alisa Mellon Bruce 
Arthur Vining Davis 

H, L. Hunt” 

Paul Mellon 

Richard K. Mellon 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Mrs. Sarah Mellon Scaife 


$200,000,000 to $400,000,000 


Irenee du Pont 

Wm. du Pont, Jr. 

Mrs. Amy Phipps Guest 
Howard Hughes 

Jos. P, Kennedy 

Danl, K. Ludwig 

Sid Richardson* 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


$100,000,000 to $200,000,000 


Jas. Abercrombie* 
Vincent Astor 
Stephen Bechter 
Wm. Blakely* 

Jacob Blaustein 

L. du Pont Copeland 


Among the richest men of the world are thr 


Clarence Dillon 
Doris Duke 


Mrs, Edsel Ford 
Arthur A. Houg 


William Keck 
Chas. F. Ketter 


Mrs. Chauncey 


John Mecom* 
Clint Murchison 


John L, Pratt 


R. E. Smith* 


Mrs, Alfred I. du Pont 
Amory Houghton 
Roy Arthur Hunt 


Mrs. Abby Rockefeller Mauze 
Wm. L. McKnight 


Mrs. Joan Whitney Payson 


David Rockefeller 

John D. Rockefeller, 3rd 
Laurence Rockefeller 
Nelson Rockefeller 
Winthrop Rockefeller J. 


John Hay Whitney 


$75,000,000 to $100,000,000 
Michael L, Benedum 
Donaldson Brown 


Geo. R. Brown* 
Herman Brown* 

John Nicholas Brown 
Godfrey L. Cabot 
Jas. A. Chapman 
Leo Corrigan* 

Mrs. Horace Dodge, Sr. 
John T. Dorrance, Jr. 
ing Benson Ford 

Henry Ford, 2nd 
Wm. C. Ford 

Averell Harriman 
Henry J. Kaiser 

* John W. Kieckhefer 
Robt. Kleberg, Jr.* 
John D. MacArthur 
A. H. Meadows* 
Chas. S. Mott 

John M. Olin 
Spencer T. Olin 
Howard Pew 
Joseph Pew 

Mrs. M. Merriweather Post 
James Sottile, Jr. 
Geo. W. Strake* 
Louis Wolfson 
Robert Woodruff 


hton, Jr. 


McCormick 


ee Arab rulers, King Saud of Saudi Arabia, the Sheik 


of Kuwait and the Sheik of Qatar. King Saud is said to have $300,000,000 a year income. 


American multi-millionaires were regularly listed 
century. In the issue for 1911 the richest families 
Vanderbilts, Goulds, Astors, Rockefell 
Whitneys, Leiters, Goelets, Lorillard 
possessors of wealth, only the names 


in the Wortp Atmanac in the early years of this 
(fortune unestimated) were listed in this order: 


ers, Morgans, Mackays, Havemeyers, Marshall Fields, Belmonts, 
S$ and Carnegies. Although members of these families are still 
of Rockefeller and Whitney appear in the new Fortune estimates. 


q 
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“The World Almanac _ 


and Book of Facts for 1958 


The 182nd anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 1776, falls on July 4, 1958. 
The 171st anniversary of the signing of the Constitution of the United States, 1787, falls on September 
17, 1958. The Government declared the Constitution in effect March 4, 1789. 


The Wortp Atmanac first appeared 90 years ago, in 1868, as a booklet published by the New York 
World, and giving political and economic information. Annual publication was discontinued in 1876. 
In 1886 Joseph Pulitzer revived the Wortp ALMANAC as a comprehensive record of American and foreign 
activities. It has been published annually since, and in 1958 enters its 73rd year. In 1931 it was 
acquired by Scripps-Howard, and until 1951 bore the imprint of the New York World-Telegram. 
It is now published in paper and cloth-bound editions by the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 


0 Se ee ae a ee ee SS 
In 1958 the American people will observe the centenary of Theodore Roosvelt, born October, 27, 1858. 


President of the United States 1901-1909. In an address at the Minnesota State Fair in 1901 he said: 

“The first essential of civilization is law. Anarchy is simply the handmaiden and forerunner of 
tyranny and despotism. Law and order enforced with justice and by strength lie at the foundations 
of civilization. Law must be based upon justice, else it cannot stand, and it must be enforced with 
resolute firmness, because weakness in enforcing it means in the end that there is no justice and no 
law, nothing but the rule of disorderly and unscrupulous strength. Without the habit of orderly 
obedience to the law, without the stern enforcement of the laws at the expense of those who defiantly 
resist them, there can be no possible progress, moral or material, in civilization.” 


Cm The Editor acknowledges with thanks the many letters, whether of helpful comment or criti- 
cism, that attest the usefulness of the Wortp ALMANAC, and invites suggestions for improve- 
ment of its services to readers. Address: 125 Barclay St., New York 15, N. Y. 
The Woritp ALMaNnac does not decide wagers. 


Major Events of 1957 


FOREIGN f 
1 Epoch-making scientific event of unpredictable consequences was: the successful 
, eine by the ‘Soviet Union of the first artificial earth satellite on October 
2 More inimical to the future welfare of mankind was the launching by the Soviet 
Union. of the first Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, foreshadowing a complete 
change in methods of warfare and threatening the security of the United States and 
all non-Communist countries. 
3 Victory of pro-Communists in Syria, practically providing a base for the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East, intensifying a campaign of vituperation by Syria and 
Egypt against Turkey, Jordan and the United States. 
4 Birth of the new republics of Ghana and Tunisia in Africa, and of a new consti- 
tutional monarchy, the Federation of Malaya, and a new autonomous unit in 
the British Commonwealth, The West Indies. 


DOMESTIC 
] Civil Rights Law, enacted by Congress to insure right to vote, gives Federal 
courts power to hold offenders for criminal contempt; permits jury trial on 
appeal; establishes supervisory commission and Civil Rights Division of Dept. of 
Justice, with Asst. Attorney General in charge. 
2 Middle East resolution of Congress, called Eisenhower Doctrine, committing the 
United States to answer request for military help by Middle East nations 
menaced by international communism, if consonant with the U. S. Constitution. 


3 Little Rock, Ark., integration crisis, forced by Governor Faubus’ call on National 
Guard to stop Negro students from entering Central High School, resulting in 
intervention by Federal troops on order of President Eisenhower. 


4 Senatorial exposé of racketeering and misuse of funds in labor unions and col- 
lusion between labor officials and management, leading to drastic action against 


offenders by AFL-CIO. 


HEADLINES OF THE YEAR 


lroy New Defense Secretary. Four Soviet Spies Unmasked. ; 
inanian Fiawe. Crash Kills 79. ; Yul Brynner, Ingrid Bergman, Win Oscars. 
USAF Major Rises 102,000 ft. us Balloon. be ey hes eon: eo ee 
i 220. . 
Cuban Rebels Raid Havana Pala tT hey Migr pl emma say re! 


A ham Converts 56,000, 

erate rin in New Jersey, Virginia, New York. Bennte prihe peed: Ore ae: C 
0 uropean States For (0) on Ma A 

Ne eee ea y eT se Tee President of Guatemala Assassinated. 


leave Brooklyn for Los Angeles. 1 : 
etncne Eden Hesiena as Prime Minister. Tunisia Deposes Bey, Becomes Republic. 
Princess Caroline of Monaco Born. Hurricane Audrey Kills 500. 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd Dies. Private Utilities Win Hell’s Canyon Dams. 
Liberal Party Loses Canada. British Scrap Big Warships. 
U. N. Force Polices Gaza Strip. Poland Gets U. S. Credits. ‘ 
Military Transport Plane with 64 Lost. Racketeer Anastasia Killed in Barber’s Chair. 
Tito Recognizes East Germany. ‘ isla Hee erste | We a 

r Arctic Ice. aps Fin ira) 5 

U.S. Nautilus Travels unde: gees, e SE aed lel 


Elizabeth II visits U. S. and Canada. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF THE WORLD 


SOVIET UNION INTENSIFIES COLD WAR ON ALL FRONTS 


As the harassed and troubled free world entered 1958 the masters of the Soviet 
Union could look back on a year filled with successful realization of many of their 
aims. Foremost, the Soviet Union had won recognition for priority in scientific ac- 
complishment by launching out of turn the first artificial satellite to encircle the 
earth. Next it had augmented its military power by reputedly firing the first traceable 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, thereby foreshadowing the obsolescence of many 
conventional weapons and posing an imminent threat to the security of all who 
combat Communist domination. Next, by delivering arms to weak Arab states, the 
Soviet Union was able to subvert the military of Syria, enlarge its penchay of 
the Middle East, encourage Syria and E t to attempt the _overthrow of King 
Hussein of Jordan and spread false reports about an imminent invasion by Turkey. 
Thus, by acting through other nations and directly by its own propa anda, the Soviet 
Union worked to weaken the Baghdad Pact and turn the Arab nations against the 
United States. cet. ; 

In its own house, Party Secretary Khrushchev, retaining top command precariously 
because of opposition by die-hard Stalinists, by June was able to remove the bitter- 
enders Molotov and Malenkov with the help of Marshal Zhukov. Then, recognizing 
that Zhukov had subordinated the pele commissars in-the army and was a power 
outside of the Kremlin (Not a tank can be moved without my orders) Khrushchev 
aa able to depose Zhukov and restore the power of the Praesidium over the 
military. - 

As the year progressed Khrushchev’s attitude toward the West became more 
truculent, He accused West Germany of militarism and rejected free elections for 
German unification, insisting on negotiation between West Germany and the puppet 
Soviet regime of East Germany. At the Disarmament Conference in London his 
deputies encouraged and rejected proposals for inspection and _ control, eventually 
refusing to compromise and breaking up the conference, then placing the blame on 
the West. The Soviet Union also opposed partial enlargement of the Commission on 
. Disarmament of the U. N. and threatened to withdraw entirely from its considera- 
tions. Simultaneously Khrushchev made efforts to bypass U. N. by suggesting direct 
conferences with the United States. 

The successful launching of ICBM was followed b intensification of threats and 
accusations that the West was preparing for war. Equipping Soviet embassies in 
foreign nations with large staffs of specialists (900 were attributed to the embassy in 
the City of Mexico) the Soviet Union vastly expanded its ability to penetrate weaker 
nations and to support radical parties against established democracies. Finally, 
during the celebrations of the 40th anniversary of the Communist revolution, the 
Soviet Union and 11 other Communist nations (all except Yugoslavia) pledged their 
adherence to all the aims of the Soviet Union against non-Communist nations. 

The challenge to the non-Communist world had never been greater, nor the danger 
to democratic institutions more visible and imminent, 


A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM TOO EARLY IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


“Let a hundred flowers bloom, a hundred schools of thought contend,” announced 
Mao Tse-tung, President of the People’s Republic of China (Communist) in his 
famous speech of February 27, 1957. It echoed Khrushchev’s anti-Stalinist speech 
of 1956, was a confession that terror was not successful, and brought a prospect of 
toleration for ideas. Mao said he favored criticism and debate; he admitted that 

contradictions” existed, and declared explanation and training would win dissidents 
eee. cist gah of ew ae blamed ee terrorism for the quick cellapse of 

mmunist authority in Hungary, and sai is i i 
ne nents in Cana y gary own regime had liquidated 800,000 
inese thinkers took Mao literally; by July China was filled with argum 
showed many did not consider Communism successful. This became so pdevri 
10, ee eine Lae the pbb y ee ee made a pars severe It suppressed “rightists” as 

) 10us weeds”’ and stifled criticism. Despite Marxian ind i i 
ge La aed in oe ae use their eee n indecirinaiGn ie aaa 

n making visits to Soviet satellites in Europe Mao was thought to be i 
home-grown policies, but he and his regime backed the ier enatin’ Commnunistiniat 
offered to admit American newspapermen, who had been refused passports by the 
U.S. State Dept., but denied this privilege when Secy. of State Dulles declared that 
Communist reporters would not be admitted in similar numbers, but possibly only 
in individual instances. Communist China continued its steady stream of vitupera- 
tion against the United States as “imperialist” and supporter of colonialism, entered 
into barter arrangements with Arab states and denounced the Baghdad Pact Late 
ee eee wild demonstrations of welcome for Syrian commissions and 
| Seige em of its intense admiration for Syria’s stand against American 


THE MIDDLE EAST OR EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


Alarmed by penetration of the Middle East by Soviet arma i i 
hower asked Congress for authority to despatch armed conceal te the Midi "East 
whenever necessary. He asserted that preservation of the independence and integrit 
Phone. eens. pose mene ve - security ond peace. Congress, after long debate. 

ast resolution, generally known as the Eisenh ine 
It asserts that the United States will assist with armed for soon “oe ae 
Poeided th Ee tei ee rape controlled by international Come ae 
, ned nations request it, the President determi t : 
sity, and such help is consonant with the treaty obli i Const 
the United States. The President is to make regular repoream ‘Congress ona 
to fe cer optiatons. for economic aid. Former President Truman strong] mc 
mended the President S purpose but asked even stronger methods, and boneie. Syne 
more economic aid; he thought the President should be able to act uickl ntheoe 
consulting Congress when necessary. a a 
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A few months later the Administration decided to make a show of strength in sup- 
port of the harassed regime of reel Hussein of Jordan, and to counter the repeated 
propaganda against Israel. On April 25, the President ordered the Sixth fleet, com- 
prising the large aircraft carriers Forrestal and Lake Champlain, numerous war- 
ips and a battalion of 1,800 Marines, to Lebanese waters. The effect seemed salutary 
and the position of Hussein was visibly strengthened. But as the year wore on Soviet 
Union, Syria and Egypt redoubled efforts to persuade the Arab world that the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine was an imperialist measure; Syria informed members of NATO 
that Turkey was massing troops to attack it and that “unidentified airplanes’ had 
flown over Damascus. 


CHANGING POLICIES OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia is important to the free West because it leads Communist states in 
recognizing that local and national conditions modify the application of Marxist 
theories and that nations do not all conform to one economic pattern. In 1957 Marshal 
Tito tried to avoid complete compliance with the Kremlin, although he endorsed 
the end of nuclear tests and asked elimination of military blocs such as NATO and 
the Baghdad Pact, recognition of Kadar’s rule in Hungary and admission of Com- 
munist China to the U. N. Tito showed his adherence to basic Marxism by penalizing 
his former associate Djilas, with a longer jail sentence when Djilas published his 
expose of the failure of Communist theory in government. Tito also recognized the 
People’s Republic of Germany (East) as one of two German governments, which 
led the Federal Republic (West Germany) to break relations with Yugoslavia. 

However, Tito bolstered Gomulka in the latter’s precarious efforts to preserve 
some home rule in Poland without risking intervention by Soviet tanks. After 
conferring with Ho Chi Min, president of North Vietnam (Communist) Tito joined 
him in a declaration that all Communist countries should be on an equal footing and 
favoring continued co-existence with the West. And when the Soviet Union cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary with a big show of fealty from satellites and adherence 
from associates, Tito, who only a few weeks before Zhukov’s fall had spent a vacation 
with the Marshal, remained away. The Yugoslav representatives in Moscow signed 
the so-called peace manifesto, which called for a ban on nuclear tests and weapons, 
but refused to sign the statement of policy by Communist parties of 64 nations, 
which made the Soviet Union head of the socialist battle against capitalism and re- 
vived the aims of the cold war. The American State Dept. recognized Tito’s efforts 
to avoid complete involvement with the Soviet Union by continuing U. S. loans, 
despite growing opposition in Congress. 


NEW NATIONS AND FEDERATIONS CHANGE WORLD MAP 


GHANA, former Gold Coast Colony of Great Britain, became an independent re- 
public, a member of the British Commonwealth, and 81st member of the United 
Nations. The Prime Minister, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, studied in London and at the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. There is an all-Negro cabinet and out of 4,600,000 inhabitants 
only 7,000 are whites. Before the republic was more than a few months old the 
Minister of the Interior attempted drastic curtailment of individual rights, but toward 
the end of 1957 new guarantees of democratic procedures were on the way to legis- 
lation by parliament. an ; 

TUNISIA was proclaimed a republic by its National Assembly July 25, when it 
deposed the Bey of Tunis. Habib Bourguiba, Prime Minister, was chosen President. 
He said Tunisia would adhere to the West in democratic administration and saw 
in prospect a Federation of North Africa. The United States recognized the republic 
July 31 and agreed to furnish arms, after Egypt had offered to send both arms and 
a military mission. 

THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA was formed as a limited constitutional monarchy 
and dominion inside the British Commonwealth, after years of agitation in which 
Communists had a part. A king and an anti-Communist government took office 
and retained strong British aid. Singapore remained outside the Federation as a 
Crown Colony. 

THE WEST INDIES was the name chosen for a federation of autonomous Carib- 
bean islands of the British Commonwealth, effective 1958. The Federation determined 
to locate its capital on Trinidad and demanded cession of land used by the United 
States as a naval air base and granted by long-term lease of the British government. 
Jamaica, member of the Federation, won home rule. 


INFLATION, AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


Deficit spending is perhaps the greatest single factor in the cheapening of the value 
of money—Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.)_ |. ‘ 

If inflation means too many dollars chasing too few goods, then the cure is to in- 
erease the incentive of producing more goods. This means reducing taxes.—John 
Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada. ? r 

There are two ways to check the rise in prices: (a) increase the supply of goods 
and (b) slow the expansion in the number of dollars bidding for the goods. . . . By 
ending deficits, by reducing the debt, by reducing expenditures, by keeping down 
the bank-held debt, by reducing the floating debt and by selling more E and H sav- 
ings bonds, as well as working closely with the Federal Reserve (on restricting the 
growth of credit) we have accomplished a tempering of inflationary pressure during 
these years—George M. Humphrey, Secy. of Treasury, June, 1957. 

The truth is that this nation [Great Britain] must either squarely face the 
problem of inflation and accept the policies necessary to check and curtail it or else 
face a continual decline in the value of its currency ... Last year’s increase in wages 
and salaries came to nearly £900,000,000 ($2.52 billions). It is perfectly clear that 
the supply of things to buy with those earnings cannot possibly increase at this 
kind of rate. The sum is more than the country spends on all rents and rates com- 
bined: is the equivalent of 2 or 3 navies; It is quite inevitable that increases in 
spending power of this size are bound to be frustrated by rising prices.’’—Thorney- 
croft, British Chancellor of the Exchequer, July, 1957. 
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In one of the most important and dra- 
matic scientific achievements in history, 
Soviet scientists Oct. 4 succes y 
launched in space the first man-made 
moon. Sputnik, the Russian word for the 
satellite, quickly became a part of every 
“oa Seah as the USSR moon girdled the 

lobe about every 142 hours. Only 30 days 

ter, Nov. 3, the Russians launched a 
second and much larger satellite with a 
live dog as the first space passenger. _ 

Sputnik I, a sphere about 22 inches in 
diameter and weighing about 184 Ibs., 
was made of aluminum alloys and filled 
with gaseaus nitrogen. According to Rus- 
sian announcements, most of its interior 
was taken up By the power source, pre- 
sumably specially designed batteries, for 
its two radio transmitters. Four collap- 
sible radio antennas protruded from it. 

The first satellite was shielded by a pro- 
tective cone in the nose of a carrier 
rocket which was powered by 3 huge 
engines. The first stage engine, in action 
for 1 to 2 minutes, sent the rocket aloft 
at about 4,500 mph and then fell away. 
The carrier rocket flew straight upward 
for a mile, then curved toward a 45° 
angle. The second stage engine boosted 
the speed to about 12,000 mph. before it 
fell away. The carrier rocket was travel- 
ing parallel to the earth’s surface about 
625 miles from the launching site when 
the third stage engine took over, increas- 
ing the speed to 18,000 mph, and almost 
simultaneously releasing the carrier rock- 
et shell, the protective cone and the sat- 
ellite itself. 

Sputnik I, launched at an angle of 65° 
from the equatorial plane, went into an 
elliptical orbit. Initially, its altitude 
ranged from a minimum of about 140 
miles to a maximum of about 560 miles 
above the earth. Also traveling around 
the earth were the empty carrier rocket 
and the protective nose cone that had 
shielded the satellite as it was fired into 
space. The period required for one revo- 
lution of the satellite around the earth 
was approximately 96.2 minutes. 

The first earth satellite sent loud, clear. 
peer Deep radio signals for the first 4 
days of its life in space, fell silent for a 
few hours and then resumed with a fairly 
steady tone rather than a beep-beep. The 
radio signals ceased Oct. 26 and the Mos- 
cow radio said the satellite’s batteries 
had become exhausted. The satellite 
thereafter was tracked by radar and 
other electronic methods. The empty 
rocket shell could be seen crossing the 
sky like a bright star without the aid of 
optical instruments at certain periods. 

Western scientists appeared astonished 
at the news of the launching of Sputnik 
I, chiefly because of reports of the satel- 
lite’s weight, Sputnik I weighed 9 times 
the 2144 lbs. of the Vanguard satellite 
scheduled for launching by U. S. scientists 
in 1958. 

SPUTNIK II 

Even more astonishing to Western 
scientists was the USSR’s announcement 
of its launching of Sputnik II. The Rus- 
Sians reported that it weighed 1,120 Ibs. 
but did not specify whether this was the 
weight of the satellite alone or included 
the carrier rocket. Sputnik II also went 
into an elliptical orbit, its low point 140 
to 160 miles above the earth and its maxi- 
mum altitude about 1,062 miles. Initially 
its time for one circuit of the earth was 
estimated at 103.7 minutes. 

Sputnik II was believed to be the third 
stage of a multi-stage rocket, obviously 
much larger than the one that catapulted 
Sputnik I into space. The second satellite 


First Space Satellites 
Russians Launch First Man-Made Space Satellites 


was an elongated series of containers, in 
one of which a small female dog named 
Laika took history’s first journey into 
outer spac eee 
Laika waS housed in an airtight com- 
partment with an air-conditioning sys- 
tem, food, oxygen and instruments regis- 
tering her pons. blood pressure and other 
data which were transmitted by radio. 
Associations of dog lovers throughout the 
world protested vigorously against the 
use of the dog for the experiment. 
Sputnik II carried a variety of measur- 
ing and telemetering instruments trans- 
pao data on solar radiation, cosmic 
rays, distribution of chemical elements, 
temperature and pressure and other 
scientific data, according to the Russians. 
Soviet announcements for the _ first 
week after the launching of Sputnik re- 
ported that the dog was alive, well and 
comfortable. There was wide speculation 
that the Russians planned to return the 
animal to earth and there were some 
pee reports from Moscow that she 
ad been catapulted from the satellite to 
earth. However, after radio signals from 
»sputnik IT ceased Nov. 10 Soviet scientists 
confirmed that Laika was dead. They said 
she died painlessly from oxygen deficien- 
ey and 
possibility of bringing her down. 


SLOWING DOWN 


Tass, the official Russian news agency, 
reported Nov. 9 that the friction of the 
thin upper atmosphere was gradually 
slowing down the two satellites and 
thereby forcing them closer to the earth. 
The maximum altitude of Sputnik I had 
decreased from 560 miles to 506, it was 
reed and of Sputnik II from 1,062 
miles to 1,031. 

_Scientists were agreed that the satel- 
lites would burn up when they were 
drawn by gravity into denser layers of 
atmosphere. Estimates varied widely, but 
Dr. John P. Hagen, director of Project 
Vanguard, predicted that Sputnik I would 
stay aloft for a year. Sputnik II’s life was 
expected to be considerably longer. 

ut the empty carrier rocket that had 
been circling the earth since it released 
Sputnik I was reported to have plunged 
to earth Dec. 1. Soviet Communist chief 
Khrushchev charged that it fell on U. S. 
territory and that U. S. authorities had 
refused to give it up. U. S. officials denied 
knowledge of the incident. 

The launching of the world’s first space 
satellites provided a powerful propaganda 
weapon for Soviet leaders, who took full 
advantage of the chance to proclaim 
Soviet scientific supremacy. “Artificial 
earth satellites will pave the way for 
space travel and it seems that the present 
generation will witness how the freed and 
conscious labor of the people of the new 
Socialist society turns even the most 
daring of man’s dreams into a reality,” 
said an_ official Soviet announcement. " 

The Sputnik launchings brought Gov- 
ernment action to spur the U. S. satellite 
program, inspired Congressional investi- 
gations of the U. S. missile program and 
impelled President Eisenhower to make a 
series of addresses intended to reassure 
the public about the state of the nation’s 
security. See Index and Chronology. 

Dr. Edward H. Teller, called “the father 
of the H-bomb,” told the Senate Prepar- 
edness Subcommittee Nov. 26 that the 
launchings of the Sputniks “has great 
military significance, because, among 
Pegs hit it Reale oat the Russians 

, very far along i 
development.” ey rene 


at there had never been any — 
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LITTLE ROCK SCHOOL INTEGRATION CONTROVERSY 


One of the most serious Federal-state 
controversies since the Civil War grew out 
of a dispute over the enrollment of 
Negroes for the 1957 fall term in the 
previously all-white Central High School 
in Little Rock, Ark. This was the sequence 
of events: 

May 31, 1955—U. S. Supreme Court 
ordered racial desegregation in public 
schools ended ‘with all deliberate speed.”’ 

Aug. 28, 1956—Federal Court approved 
Little Rock school board’s gradual inte- 
gration program, to begin with Central 
High School in 1957. 

April 26, 1957—Challenged in court by 
National Assn. for the Advancement of 
Colored People as too slow, Little Rock 
program was upheld by Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

Aug. 29, 1957—Chancellor Murray O. 
Reed of State Chancery Court granted 
temporary injunction and ordered school 
board to drop integration plans after Gév. 
Orval Faubus (D.) testified that desegre- 
gation would bring violence, bloodshed 
and mob rule. 

Aug. 30—Federal Judge Ronald N. 
Davies, Fargo, N. D., assigned to Little 
Rock District temporarily heard appeal 
by school board, overruled state court and 
enjoined all persons from interfering. 

Sept. 2—Gov. Faubus announced he had 
ealled out National Guard to prevent 
violence at high school. 

Sept. 3—At request of school board, 
Negro students stayed away as high 
school opened with 270 Guardsmen and 
State Police ringing building. Judge 
Davies ordered integration to “begin 
forthwith” despite presence of troops. 

Sept. 4—National Guardsmen, on Fau- 
bus’ orders, barred 9 Negro students from 
entering school-as 400 white men and 
women booed Negroes. At request of 
Judge Davies, Attorney Gen. Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., ordered investigation. Gov. 
Faubus telegraphed President Eisenhower 
protesting “unwarranted interference by 
Federal agents.”’ ; * 

Sept. 5—President replied that ‘Federal 
Constitution will be upheld by me by 
every legal means at my command,” de- 
nied Faubus’ assertions that Federal au- 
thorities planned to take Governor into 
custody and had tapped Executive Man- 
sion telephone wires. | wee 

Sept. 7—Judge Davies dismissed as 
“anemic” the Board of Education’s peti- 
tion for a delay in school integration. 

Sept. 8—Goy. Faubus said he would not 
retreat from his position and that he saw 
no alternative Secret for the Federal 
Government to yield. 

Sept. 9—A score of youths and 10 adults 
turned back 6 Negro high school seniors 
who sought to enter suburban North Lit- 
tle Rock’s all-white high- school. Local 
school officials had postponed a North 
Little Rock integration plan indefinitely 
after the Little Rock controversy started. 
No Federal court order was involved. 

Sept. 10—The Justice Dept., ordered by 
Judge Davies to enter the Little Rock 
ease, filed suit for an injunction to pre- 
vent Gov. Faubus and the commanding 
officers of the Arkansas National Guard 
to interfere with integration. c 

Sept. 11—Gov. Faubus asked President 
Eisenhower to confer with him on the 
controversy. The President accepted. 

Sept. 14—The President and Gov. Fau- 
bus conferred for 20 minutes alone at the 
temporary White House offices in New- 
port and then were joined for further 
talks by Attorney Gen. Brownell, Presi- 
dential assistant Sherman Adams and 
Rep. Brooks Hays, a Little Rock Democrat 


who had _ a part in scheduling the con- 
ference. The President and Gov. Faubus 
issued separate statements. The President 
expressed gratification that “the Gover- 
nor stated his intention to respect” the 
Federal Court’s decisions ‘‘and to give his 
full cooperation in carrying out his re- 
sponsibilities_in respect to those deci- 
Sions.’’ The Governor said the Supreme 
Court’s integration decision “is the law 
of the land and must be obeyed.” 

Sept. 19—Gov. Faubus, charging that 
Judge Davies was prejudiced against him, 
asked that the jurist disqualify himself 
from hearing the Federal Government’s 
petition for an injunction to stop inter- 
ference with integration. 

Sept. 20—Attorneys for Gov. Faubus, 
who was not present at the hearing, 
walked out of the courtroom after Judge 
Davies had refused to disqualify himself 
and had rejected their petition for dis- 
missal of the case on grounds of lack of 
jurisdiction. Judge Davies granted a tem- 
porary injunction against use of National 
Guardsmen to interfere with integration 
and Gov. Faubus withdrew the troops. 

Sept. 21—President Eisenhower, in two 
statements, expressed confidence that Lit- 
tle Rock citizens could put integration 
into effect “promptly and without dis- 
order.” The Little Rock school board re- 
newed its offer to enroll Negro students 
in accordance with court order and local 
law enforcement officers said they were 
prepared to maintain law and order. 

Sept. 23—Nine Negro pupils entered 
Central High School, accompanied by Mrs. 
L. C. Bates, president of the Arkansaas 
chapter of the NAACP, while a mob out- 
side was occupied with chasing and man- 


-handling 4 other Negroes who turned out 


to be newspapermen. When the jeering, 
threatening mob had grown to 1,000 city 
authorities ordered the Negroes to with- 
draw from the school because of fear that 
worse violence would follow. President 
Eisenhower denounced the ‘disgraceful 
occurrences” at Little Rock, threatened 
to use “‘whatever force may be necessary 
to enforce the law and the court’s order 
and issued a proclamation commanding 
all persons obstructing justice to cease 
and desist and disperse. 

Sept. 24—President Eisenhower, in- 
formed that a mob had gathered in de- 
fiance of his ‘‘cease and desist’”’ proclama- 
tion, ordered Federal troops into Little 
Rock and federalized the Arkansas Na- 
tional Guard, thus removing it from Gov. 
Faubus’ command. One thousand mem- 
bers of the 327th Airborne Battle Group 
of the 101st Airborne Division were flown 
to Little Rock from Fort Campbell, Ky. 
In a nationwide television-radio speech, 
President Eisenhower explained that he 
had been forced to take the action to 
prevent mob rule and anarchy. 

Sept. 25—Soldiers of the 101st Airborne 
Division, armed with rifles and bayonets, 
patrolled the school grounds, guarded the 
corridors and shepherded the 9 Negro 
pupils into and out of the school safely. 
There were a few minor scufiles between 
soldiers and segregationists outside. 

Sept, 25—President Eisenhower agreed 
to meet with a committee of 5 Southern 
Governors, named by the Southern Gov- 
ernors Conference, to discuss the school 
integration problem. Gov. Faubus said in 
a nationwide television-radio address that 
Arkansas had been placed under “military 
occupation” and the soldiers were “blud- 
geoning innocent bystanders, with bayo- 
nets in the back of schoolgirls and the 
warm, red blood of American citizens 
cold, naked, 


staining the unsheathed 
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knives.” He charged that the FBI had 
held school iphee “incommunicado for 
hours of questioning while their frantic 
parents knew nothing of their where- 
abouts,” a charge that FBI director J. 
Edgar Hoover flatly denied. 

Sept. 28—In answer to a protest by Sen. 
Richard B. Russell (D.-Ga.) that Federal 
troops had _ employed “high-handed and 
illegal methods” in Little Rock, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower expressed “my convic- 
tion that had the police powers of the 
State of Arkansas been utilized not to 
frustrate the orders of the court but to 
support them, the ensuing violence and 
open disrespect for the law and for the 

ederal judiciary would never have oc- 
curred.” : 

Oct. 1—President Eisenhower conferred 
at the White House with a committee of 
4 Southern Governors: Luther H. Hodges, 
(D.-N. C.), ch., LeRoy Collins (D.-Fla.), 
Theodore R. McKeldin (R.-Md.) and 
Frank G. Clement (D.-Tenn.). Gov. Mar- 
vin Griffin (D.-Va.) had withdrawn from 
the committee because of the President’s 
plan to discuss integration in general 
rather than merely the Little Rock situa- 
tion. The President and the Governors 
worked out a plan under which Federal 
troops were to be withdrawn and the Na- 
tional Guard returned to state control 
provided Gov. Faubus would first declare 
“that he will not obstruct the orders of 
the Federal Court and will, in connection 
therewith, maintain law and order in 
Little Rock.” Faubus issued a statement 
shortly afterward in which he said “the 


orders of the Federal courts will be 
obstructed by me.” President e wer 
said he considered the Governor's state- 
ment insufficient. The President deferred 
recall of the troops. It was understo 
that Faubus? inserting of the words “by 
me” was unsatisfactory to the President. 

Oct. 3—President Eisenhower said with- 
drawal of troops from Little Rock would 
be justified: (1) upon “‘unequivocal assur- 
ances” by Faubus that court orders would 
not be obstructed and that law and order 
would be maintained; or (2) if conditions 
became so peaceful that Little Rock city 
police could keep order without difficulty. 

Oct. 7—Gov. Faubus asserted that sol- 
diers assigned to Central High School had 
followed girl pupils to their dressin 
rooms. White House Press Secy. James C. 
Hagerty called the statement “completely 
untrue and completely vulgar.” Army 
Secy. Wilbur M. Brucker said the Army 
could find ‘‘no shred of evidence ’ to sup- 
port Faubus’ “vulgar charge. 

Oct. 14—Army Secy. Wilbur M. Bruck- 
er, ‘in recognition of the generally order- 
ly situation which has prevailed,” with- 
drew 500 paratroopers from Little Rock, 
defederalized 8,500 of the 10,300 Arkansas 
National Guardsmen and ordered Maj. 
Gen. Edwin A. Walker, in command at 
Little Rock, to use the remaining National 
Guardsmen as his “major operational 
force.” Unappeased, Gov. Faubus said: 
“We are still occupied.” All Regular Army 
troops were withdrawn by Nov. 27, leav- 
ing 900 federalized National Guardsmen 
on guard. 


Eisenhower Administration Moves to Meet New Soviet Challenge 


To meet the Soviet challenge in the field of 
space satellites, missile and rocket weapons, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Nov. 7 inaugurated a new pro- 
gram to mobilize the technological resources of the 
United States and its allies. In the first of a 
series of radio-television addresses designed to 
reassure the American people, the President an- 
nounced that he had named Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to the newly created post of Special 
Assistant to the President for Science and Tech- 
nology, with the duty of coordinating scientific 
aspects of the defense effort, making sure that it 
was not hindered by ‘‘alleged interservice rivalry’’ 
and drawing upon ‘‘the full abilities of the sci- 
entists and engineers of our whole country.”’ 

The President also announced sweeping changes 
in the Defense Dept. setup to give top priority to 
missile and rocket development. He said he had 
directed that the Pentagon missile chief, Wm. M. 
Holoday, be given all the authority held by the 
Defense Secy. in this field. The President said he 
and Defense Secy. Neil H. McElroy had agreed 
that any new missile program, whenever prac- 
ticable, would be administered by a single mana- 
ger without regard to the separate services. The 
President said legislation would be laid before 
Congress to remove bars to the exchange of tech- 
nological information with friendly countries. 

The President’s speech contained a long cata- 


‘logue of new U. S. weapons and scientific develop- 


ments, noting that the U. S. had missiles ‘‘adapted 
to every kind of distance, launching and use.’”’ He 
said the U. S. had 38 different types of missiles in 
operation or under development, and that almost 
one-third of these were in actual operation. He 
confirmed that the U. S. had solved the problem 
of returning a warhead from space onto a target, 
offering graphic proof by showing the television 
audience a nose cone from a Jupiter intermediate 
range ballistic missile which had been fired 500 


miles into the air, landed in the Atlantic Ocean 
and was recovered. 

“It is my conviction, supported by trusted sci- 
entific and military advisers,’’ the President said, 
“that, although the Soviets are quite likely ahead 
in some missile and special areas and are obviously 
ahead of us in satellite development, as of today 
the over-all military strength of the free world is 
distinctly greater than that of the Communist 
countries. We must see to it that whatever advan- 
tages they have are temporary only.” 

In the second speech of his series, at Oklahoma 
City Nov. 13, President Eisenhower proposed a 
‘“‘very considerable’’ increase in future defense 
spending to meet the Soviet challenge. He said this 
was a ‘‘time for another critical reexamination of 
our entire defense position.’’ He said more money 
would be needed to speed dispersal of the Strategic 
Air Command at additional bases, to ‘“‘develop an 
active missile defense against missiles’? and to 
raise the pay of military personnel, which he said 
are underpaid. 

The President said ‘‘entire categories’’ of Fed- 
eral spending must be cut off or deferred to give 
first priority to the nation’s defense needs. ‘‘This 
will be one of the hardest and most distasteful 
tasks that the coming session of Congress must 
face, and pressure groups will wail in anguish,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Now, by whatever amount savings fail to 
equal the additional costs of security, our total 
expenditures will go up. Our people will rightly 
demand it. They will not sacrifice security to wor- 
ship a balanced budget.’’ 

The general impression was that the Adminis- 
tration had decided to go into deficit spending. 
However, Wilfred J. McNeil, assistant Secy. of 
Defense, said Nov. 14 that. the next defense budget 
would be only slightly higher than the current 
one. According to other Administration sources, 
the President was still seeking to present a bal- 
anced budget for the next fiscal year. 


Chicago Grand Champion Steer Sold for Highest Price 


The 58th annual International Livesto 
Noy. 30-Dec. 6, 1957, with exhibits fro 


Goshen, Ind., 
dino, bought 
Arthur Godfrey for 
Secondino won two 
The reserve 
Spencer, Ia. 


Steer, 950 lbs., 


ck Exposition was held in International Amphitheater, Chicago, 
i m all states that raise livestock, as well as Canada. 
award of grand champion steer created a sensation when it went to Mrs, Sue L. Secondino 


for a 1,035.lb, Hereford steer. Mrs. Secondino, aged 19, and her husband, Peter 
the steer for $100 during their honeymoon. At the auction the steer was bought by 


$31,050, or $30 a lb., highest price ever paid at the exposition. In i 
awards which raised her total winnings he $33,265. : mene co 


grand champion was an Angus steer, Senator, 1,050 lbs., owned by Chuck Wood, Jr., 


Grand champion Hereford cow was exhibited by Kaiser Bros., Huron, 
Rowdy, owned by Patricia Ann Meade, 18, of Camden, Ind. 


The top 
of New 
Secon- 


Ohio. Champion shorthorn 


OT the 


U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 47 
MAJOR DECISIONS OF U. S. SUPREME COURT, 1957 


Upholding an unfair labor practice finding by the 
National Labor Relations Board against the Lion 
Oil Co., ruled unanimously that the Taft-Hartley 
Act does not bar all strikes during the life of a 
contract. (Jan. 22) 


Ordered a new trial for Ben Gold, union leader 
convicted of signing a false non-Communist af- 
fidavit, because of ‘‘official intrusion into the pri- 
vacy of the jury’’ by FBI agents who inadvertently 
made telephone calls to 3 jurrors in the Gold 
case. (Jan. 2 - 


In a case brought by property owners in Wash- 
ington as a result of a 1951 fire in the Olympic 
National Forest, ruled that the Gevernment is 
open to damage suits stemming from the negli- 
gence of Forest Service firefighters. (Jan. 28) 


Striking down a ruling by the Idaho Supreme 
Court barring a local retail clerks’ union from 
picketing a Pocatello store, ruled that state courts 
have no jurisdiction over disputes that are subject 
to the National Labor Relations Board. (Jan. 28) 


VOIDS OBSCENE BOOK ACT 


By unanimous vote, struck down a Michigan law 
that made it a crime to sell books deemed to con- 
tain obscene language. (Feb. 25) 


Placed professional football under the anti- 
trust laws by a 6-3 ruling which held that the 
volume of interstate business in organized foot- 
ball brought it under the Sherman Act. (Feb. 25) 


Let stand the contempt convictions of 7 Penn- 
sylvania newspaper men who took pictures of a 
murder trial defendant to test legality of a ban 
by the Westmoreland County Court judge at 
Greensburg, Pa. (Feb. 25) 


Held by a 4-4 tie vote, upholding a New York 
Federal Court decision, that a partnership is not 
subject to punishment under the Federal law regu- 
lating transportation of explosives. (Mar. 4) 


Reinstated an indictment, which had been dis- 
missed by a Federal judge in Detroit, charging the 
United Auto Workers with violating Federal law 
by paying for political broadcasts. (Mar. 11) 


Ruled against movie producer Jesse L. Lasky 
and his wife in their contest of a Government 
claim for $449,237 in income taxes for 1943 stem- 
ming from their sale of movie rights to the life 
story of World War I hero Sgt. Alvin C. York. 
(Mar. 11) 


REJECTS VIRGINIA SCHOOL PLEAS 


Rejected, 8-0, Virginia’s appeals from orders of 
lower Federal courts enjoining enforcement of 
racial segregation in schools in Charlottesville and 
Arlington County. (Mar. 25) 


Ruling on 3 appeals involving cases in Ohio, 
California and Utah, held by a 6-2 vote that states 
may act in labor disputes over which the National 
Labor Relations Board has jurisdiction only if 
they have set up agencies to which the NLRB may 
cede its jurisdiction. (Mar. 25) 


Refused to review a lower court decision up- 
holding the Federal Power Commission’s licensing 
of the Idaho Power Co. to build 3 dams on the 
Snake River; thus the high court defeated an ef- 
fort by public power advocates to block private- 
power development of the Hell’s Canyon area. 
(Apr. 1) 


Refused to upset lower court orders directing 
St. Petersburg, Fla., to admit Negroes to a munici- 
pal pool and bathing beach and ordering Negroes 
admitted to a cafeteria in the Harris County 
Courthouse, Houston, Tex. (Apr. 1) 


Held by a 6-2 decision that employer disability 
benefit plans are subject to the same tax exemp- 
tion as commercial health insurance payments 
made to workers. (Apr. 1) 


Denied without comment an appeal by the 
Wichita Falls, Tex, school board from a U.S. 
Court of Appeals decision directing a district court 
to keep on its docket a suit by Negro children 
for admission to public schools nearest their 
homes. (Apr. 22) 


Held that the board which administers Philadel- 
phia’s Girard College is an agency of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and ruled out racial segre- 
gation in the school, which for 109 years had ad- 
mitted only ‘‘poor white male orphans’’ as speci- 
fied in the will of its founder. (Apr. 29) 


In two rulings on New Mexico and California 
cases, held that past Communist party member- 
an " ee in itself a bar to the practice of law. 

ay 


HOLDS UNIONS ARE EMPLOYERS 


Held unanimously that labor unions are em-= 
ployers within the meaning of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and decided by a 5-4 vote that the National 
Labor Relations Board must act on charges of un- 
fair labor practices brought against the Team- 
sters Union by the Office Employees International 
Union. (May 6) 


Refused to review a decision that the Govern- 
ment may sue to recover ‘‘windfall”’ profits made 
under Federal Housing Authority projects. (May 6) 


Reversed the conviction of 3 persons on charges 
of harboring Robert Thompson, one of 11 Com- 
munist leaders convicted in the first Smith Act 
case; held that objections as to the validity of the 
search and seizure made by FBI ~agents ‘‘were 
adequately raised and preserved.’’ (May 13) 


SPEAKS OUT ON 5TH AMENDMENT 


In setting aside the conviction of Max Halperin, 
New York attorney, on charges of conspiracy to 
fix criminal income tax prosecution cases, spoke 
out against the tendency to assume that a person 
must be guilty of wrongdoing if he invokes the 
5th Amendment; held that ‘‘one of the basic 
functions of the privilege is to protect innocent 
men.” (May 27) 


Upheld the sentence of 5 years and a $20,000 
fine for income tax evasion given to Frank Costel- 
lo, who had contended he should have been sen= 
tenced under a different section of the Internal 
reeehen Code providing lesser punishment, 
June 


In a 4-2 decision, ruled that E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. was in violation of the anti-trust 
laws by holding 23% of the stock of General Mo- 
tors Corp.; the case was decided under Section 7 
of the Clayton Act, which bars stock acquisitions 
or mergers where the effect may be to ‘‘tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of commerce.” 
(June 3) 


Reversed a year-old decision by freeing two 
women sentenced to life for killing their soldier- 
husbands and held by a 6-2 vote that civilians who 
accompany the armed forces overseas may not be 
tried in military courts for crimes committed 
abroad. (June 10) 


Ruled that California must not execute Caryl 
Chessman, convicted sex terrorist under death 
sentence for 9 years, pending another review of 
his case. (June 10) 


Held in an 8-0 decision that John Stewart Serv- 
ice, veteran diplomat, was wrongfully discharged 
by the State Dept. in 1951 after an adverse find- 
ing by the Civil Service Commission’s Loyalty Re- 
view Board. (June 17) 


Let stand a lower court decision striking down 
a pupil placement law enacted by the Louisiana 
Legislature after the high court had ruled against 
racial segregation in the public schools. (June 17) 


Refused to review the conviction of the Kansas 
City Star on charges of monopolizing the dis- 
semination of news and advertising in the Kansas 
City area. (June 17) 


Refused to review a lower court ruling that 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., integrate their 
schools. (Oct. 21) 


Rejected a new appeal by Morton Sobell, serving 
a@ 30-yr. prison term for conspiring with Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg to transmit U.S. atom se- 
crets to the Soviet Union. (Oct. 28) 


Turned down an 8th plea for a new trial for 
Sobell, rejecting his arguments that he was kid- 
naped from Mexico and that Government prose- 
cutors used false evidence to make him appear 
to be a fugitive from justice. (Nov. 12) 


Ruled that the Federal Alcohol Administration 
Act prohibits ‘‘tie-in’’ sales of liquor, described as 
deals in which a wholesaler forces a retailer to 
buy liquor he does not want in order to obtain 
brands that he does want. (Nov. 12) 


See also special article, Page 106. 
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WORK OF 85th CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Civil Rights, Atoms-for-Peace, Foreign Aid in Major Laws 


Congress met Jan. 3 through Aug. 30, 1957; 
enacted 316 public bills and 341 private bills into 
law; passed 311 resolutions. Total number of new 
bills introduced, 12,520, of which 2,911 in Senate, 
9,609 in House. Bills vetoed, 12. Vetoes over- 
ridden, none. 

[The 84th Congress, 2nd Session enacted 638 

lic bills]. 

Grand total of new appropriations, $59.5 billion. 

Control of Congress was Democratic. On Jan. 
3, 1957, the Senate had 49 Democrats, 47 Repub- 
licans; the House had 234 Democrats, 201 Re- 


publicans. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


For the first time in 82 years Congress passed 
a, Civil Rights bill. It came after months of bicker- 
ing, parliamentary obstruction and open opposi- 
tion by legislators from the Deep South. Such 
bills had passed the House 9 times since 1933, 
but had failed each time in the Senate. Even 
when the Senate this time was ready to vote, Sen. 
Strom Thurmond (D.-S.C.) carried on a filibuster 
that set a record with 24 hours, 18 min., exceed- 
ing the mark set by Sen. Wayne Morse (D., Ore.) 
mentioned on page 226. 

The final House vote was 286 to 126 (168 R., 
118 D. for, 107 D., 19 R. against). In the Senate: 
72 to 18 (49 R., 29 D. for, 18 D. against). Ap- 
proved Sept. 9. 

The law establishes a 6-member bipartisan 
Commission on Civil Rights with oe of sub- 
poena, to investigate denial of voting rights and 
equal protection of the laws because of color, race, 
religion or national origin; provides an addi- 
tional Assistant Attorney General who can start 
injunctive proceedings in Federal district courts 
if the vote is interfered with and authorizes such 
courts to issue injunctions, start civil contempt 
proceedings, without a jury, to-secure compliance 
with its orders, as distinguished from punishment 
for violations of such orders. In criminal con- 
tempt cases for disregarding court orders in vote 
cases, trial may be with or without jury. If the 
judge imposes a fine of more than $300 or a jail 
term longer than 45 days the defendant can de- 
mand a jury trial. Any citizen 21 or over who 
has resided in the judicial district 1 year and is 
competent, may serve as juror. 

A Reconstruction statute of 1866, giving the 
President power to use troops to enforce civil 
rights laws, was repealed. 

President Eisenhower, Nov. 17, appointed the 
Commission on Civil Rights: Stanley F. Reed, 
former Supreme Court Justice, ch., Dr. John A. 
Hannah, pres. Michigan State Univ., vice ch.; 
John S. Battle, former governor of Virginia; 
Rev. Dr. Theo M. Hesburgh, pres., Notre Dame 
Univ.; Robt. G. Storey, dean Southern Methodist 
Univ.; J. Ernest Wilkins, Asst. Secy. of Labor. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE 


President Eisenhower speaking at the U.N. in 
December, 1953, proposed the use of atoms for 
peace. On June 18, 1957, the Senate by 67 to 19, 
ratified, and the House implemented the statute 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, signed 
by the U. S. and 79 other nations. The Agency 
will cooperate with the nations in research on 
applying atomic energy to peaceful pursuits, and 
Will disseminate information to this end, also 
establish safeguards to prevent misuse for military 
purposes and unauthorized use. The Agency will 
have a. director and board of 23 governors and 
report annually to the U.N. General Assembly, 
Security Council and Economic Council. Members 
May make fissionable material available at their 
discretion. The U. S. will pay one-third of the 
administrative expense estimated to total $2,000,- 
000 the first year. The President may appoint 
members for confirmation by the Senate and must 
report annually to Congress. 

Sen Lyndon B. Johnson (D., Tex.) Senate 
Majority Leader, said: ‘‘This treaty promises to 
convert the atom from an instrument of war 
to an implement of peace. Furthermore, it is 
the only step that has been taken toward inter- 
national control of the atom since atomic power 
was unleashed.’’ 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
Congress appropriated over $2.3 billion for 
Atomic Energy, half for raw materials, half for 
weapons. It continued the $400,000,000 program 


to stimulate production of uranium by purchase 
of the concentrate. Twelve uranium mills, 11 
built by the Gévernment, are operating; 8 others, 
built by private interests, are nearing comple- 
tion. Funds to continue construction of a nuclear- 
powered passenger-cargo ship were continued. 
Funds were provided for the joint project of the 
Dept. of Commerce and Atomic Energy Comm. 
to develop atomic power units for merchant 
ships. Also for AEC technical training program 
in colleges, for biological and medical research 
and use of atomic energy for preserving food 
without refrigeration. 

Congress set aside $222,230,000 for national 
defense projects in addition to funds authorized 
in previous years. The new funds included: $8,000,- 
000 for an aircraft nuclear propulsion ground 
test plant in Idaho; a naval destroyer reactor 
plant; $8,500,000 for new-type boiling reactor; 
$17,500,000 for liquid-metal-fuel reactor; $2,100,000 
to start a new plant at Livermore, Calif.; $7,900,- 
000 more for Eniwetok proving grounds; also 
funds for many other test stations and facilities. 

Because of the large cost of atomic insurance 
Congress made up to $500,000,000 Government 
insurance available to private reactor builders, if 
regular insurance did not cover. 

When Congress was asked to authorize $149,- 
910,000 for a ‘‘cooperative power reactor demon- 
stration program,’’ senators objected this would 
start Federal atomic public power, contrary to 
the wishes of the Administration to favor private 
industry first. When enacted the compromise 
bill provided for contracts for research and 
development between AEC and cooperative or 
public bodies, to be submitted to the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee of Congress with a 
45-day waiting period before effective. The re- 
actors would be constructed, operated and main- 
tained by the Government, but steam would be 
sold to cooperatives or public utilities to generate 
electricity. President Eisenhower, in signing the 
bill, Aug. 21, 1957, said: ‘I wish to make it clear 
that I will oppose the expenditure of public 
money for the construction and operation by the 
Government of-any large-scale power reactor, or 
any prototype thereof, unless private enterprise 
has first. received reasonable opportunity to bear 
and share the cost.’ 


MIDDLE EAST; HUNGARY 


The Middle East or Eisenhower Doctrine was 
adopted by joint resolution and approved by the 
President Mar. 9. It warns that the U. 8. if 
requested, will use armed force to help any nation 
attacked by communism, See Foreign Relations 
page 773. 

Congress in June adopted a resolution asking 
the General Assembly of the U. N. to reconvene 
to consider the findings of its special committee on 
Hungary. The resolution declared the uprising of 
1956 was caused by long-standing grievances en- 
gendered by the oppressive way of life under 
Communist rule and by the state of capitvity of 
Hungary under control of the USSR. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


Congressional discontent with the use of huge 
funds for foreign aid, plus the wish to economize, 
cut budget estimates to such an extent that 
President Eisenhower threatened to call an extra 
session if the appropriations proved inadequate 
for security against international communism. 
The President had asked $3,844,633,000 in new 
money plus the carryover of $614,600 from pre- 
wious year. He finally signed the act on Aug. 14° 
giving him $3,367,083,000, including new money 
($2,768,760,000) and reappropriations. This was 
a reduction of $478,164,600 from the budget 
request. 

Final vote: Senate, 57 for, (31 R., 26 D.) 25 
against (17 D., 8 R.); House, 226 for (126 D., 
100 R.) 163 against 89 D., 74 R.), Senators 
against passage included Byrd (D., Va.) Morse 
(D., Ore.) Russell, D., Ga.) Bricker R., O.) 
and Jenner (R., Ind.) Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson 
(D., Tex.) Dem. majority leader, quoting Rep. 
Otto Passman, (D., La.) ch., House appropria- 
tions subcommittee, said the Administration ac- 
tually had $12.6 billion available for foreign use, 
counting previous allocations to the International 
Co-op. Admin,, $6,304 billion; $1,062 billion 
acquired in counterpart funds in foreign curren- 
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cies; $1,500 billion for disposing of farm surplus, 
and similar funds. 

The new Mutual Security Act defines defense 
support as funds used specifically to sustain or 
increase military effort of the receiving coun- 
tries. It eliminates direct economic development 
assistance and substitutes a plan providing for 
repayment of loans, under the International Co- 
op. Admin., the Development Loan Fund, -$625,- 
000,000. Aid to Yugoslavia, opposed by some legis- 
lators, was voted with the proviso that the Presi- 
dent keep appropriate committees of Senate and 
House full and-constantly informed of aid given. 
Other funds: Military aid, $1,878,800,000; Techni- 
cal and economic cooperation, $194,000,000; atoms 
for peace, $7,000,000; escapees, $5,500,000; Inter- 
national Co-op. Admin., $37,327,000; Joint control 
areas, $11,500,000; Latin American economic, $25,- 
000,000; Ocean freight on relief shipments, $2,200,- 
000; Org. of American States, $1,500,000; U. N., 
$15,500,000; U. N. children’s fund, $11,000,000; 
U. N. refugee fund, $2,233,000. Part of the ICA 
fund applies to eradication of malaria, supported 
in part by other nations. 


TO PROTECT WITNESSES 


Congress amended Chap, 223, U. S. Code, with 
@ new section called Demands for Production of 
Statements and Reports of Witnesses. The Su- 
preme Court decision in Clinton E. Jencks vs. 
the United States, which gave a defendant in a 
Federal action the right to see all evidence in 
Government files, had led several courts to dis- 
Miss accused men when Government agencies 
refused to open their files. The new section pro- 
vides that only material by a witness relating to 
the subject of his testimony at a trial may be 
produced on court order after his direct examina- 
tion. If irrelevant material is contained in the 
papers, the court is authorized to remove it. If 
the defendant appeals, the Government must pro- 
duce the whole material for inspection by the 
appellate court. If the Government withholds all 
material, all testimony by the witness may be 
stricken and a mistrial may be ordered at dis- 
cretion of the court. 


HOUSING 


Congress practically doubled the President’s 
request for $1,025,000,000 for new housing money 
by providing $1,740,000,000 and liberalizing re- 
strictions in order to ease GI borrowing and 
stimulate lagging construction. The President ap- 
proved the bill but protested the extra ex- 
penditures as uneconomic and limited the new 
authority for fiscal 1958 to the budget program. 

The Housing Act of 1958 decreases minimum 
down payment of FHA sales, housing and urban 
renewal projects to 3% of first $10,000, 15% of 
next $6,000, 30% of balance up to $20,000 (former- 
ly 5% on first $9,000, 25% on rest). It increases 
mortgage amount for FHA elevator housing for 
elderly from $8,100 to $8,400 maximum per family 
and admits single persons as well. It permits the 
high-cost area allowance ($1,000 per room) with- 
out regard to number of units in rental program. 

The act authorizes Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. to lend $965,000,000, increase of $650,000,000 
to provide a secondary market for home mortgages. 
Also increases to $2.25 billion, from $1.35 billion, 
the maximum FNMA secondary-market obligations 
that the Treasury may acquire. Increases to 
$200,000,000, from $100,000,000, the special as- 
sistance revolving funds for purchase of FHA 
coop mortgages. Reserves $50,000,000 for con- 
sumer co-ops, increases the limitation of $10,000,- 
000 on outstanding commitments per state to 
$20,000,000, of which $5,000,000 is reserved for con- 
sumer co-ops. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


A bill to erect a single high dam in Hell’s 
Canyon of Snake River, Idaho, with Federal 
funds, 85% of which to be repaid with interest 
by consumers of power, passed the Senate, 45 to 
38. A change in attitude of Democratic Repre- 
sentatives killed both this and a House bill in 
committee, a reversal of a cardinal Rooseveltian 
policy. President Eisenhower had condemned 
Federal support as wasteful. The result.gave the 
green light to a private corporation, which has 
a license from the Federal Power Comm. to erect 
3 dams. A legal tax write-off was challenged as 
an inequitable subsidy, whereupon the corporation 
relinquished it. 

However, Republicans supported the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project, designed to take water 


from the Colorado River basin to the Arkansas, 
under direction of the Secy. of the Interior. It 
would irrigate 322,000 acres and generate 470,- 
000,000 kwh. The bill passed the Senate, but did 
not get out of the House. 

Congress authorized FPC to grant a license to 
New York State Power Authority for construc- 
tion and operation of a $600,000,000 hydro-electric 
plant on the Niagara River at Niagara Falls. It 
will be financed by bonds issued by the New 
York Authority. Half of the power will be re- 
served for municipalities and non-profit co- 
operatives, part of the rest for Niagara-Mohawk 
Power Corp. 

Congress authorized Government participation 
with the State of California in Oroville dam and 
reservoir on the Feather River ($100,000,000). 

Also Federal participation in San Angelo, Texas, 
project, where Twin Buttes dam and reservoir 
will store water from Concho River basin. Cost 
$32,300,000; the city will pay $6,700,000 for water, 
the farmers $9,900,000 for irrigation. 

Two requests by the President to have dams 
constructed by Government and private interests 
jointly were turned down. A House bill to let 
private interests in on construction of Trinity 
River dam, Texas, was not acted on, but Congress 
appropriated $25,000,000 for the Central Valley 
project (to cost $747,000,000) of which $17,000,000 
was for Trinity River. Federal construction of 
the Auburn unit on American River of Central 
Valley project (to cost $80,000,000) was held up. 
The President’s request for Federal-private co- 
operation in the Bruces Eddy project on Clear- 
water River, Idaho, was-not acted on. 

The Senate voted $1,540,840,000 in an omnibus 
Rivers, Harbors and Flood Control bill (pocket 
veto, 1956); the House postponed it. It was de- 
clared that $8 billion previously authorized still 
await appropriations for start or completion. 

The Senate voted for an administration meas- 
ure to have Tennessee Valley Authority issue 
revenue bonds up to $750,000,000 to finance its 
projects, applying power proceeds to reduce capi- 
tal obligations or reinvest in power facilities in 
an amount not less than depreciation plus net 
proceeds from sale of power. The House did not 
act. The President’s budget included $30,000,000 
for new TVA steam plants to be financed by 
such bonds, but Congress. appropriated this 
amount for TVA in its 1958 supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, 

AGRICULTURE 


Congress extended to June 30, 1958, a $1.3 bil- 
lion expansion of Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act that permits barter for 
strategic materials, but not sales, of surplus 
farm crops to Iron Curtain countries. Authoriza- 
tion for sales of American farm surpluses for 
foreign currencies was raised from $3 billion to 
$4 billion, and gifts to needy nations from $500 
million to $800 million. The new provision per- 
mitting barter with European satellite countries, 
but not with the Soviet Union or any area domi- 
nated by Communist China, is designed to 
minimize international communism while add- 
ing to America’s supply of strategic materials. 
Another new provision permits up to 25% of the 
foreign currencies received in surplus sales to be 
loaned to American or foreign companies to pro- 
mote expanded markets for American products. 

Continuation of the Administration’s soil-bank 
program was provided under the Agriculture De- 
partment and Farm Credit Administration ap- 
propriations bill. 

Agriculture appropriations provide about $299,- 
000,000 less than the President’s revised request, 
but allocate nearly $3.7 billion to the farm 
program, 

A new law authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to set up a deferred grazing program to 
provide aid to drought-stricken areas. It estab- 
lishes a 5-year Federal program and provides 
payment to farmers and ranchers in disaster 
counties who withhold livestock, from grazing 
lands for less than 1 year, at rates equal to the 
fair rental value of. the land during periods of 
adequate rainfall, Effective only in counties in 
which limitation of grazing is necessary to re- 
establish or conserve grass. Partial use of grazing 
land will mean lower Federal payments, 

Also enacted was a Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation providing for compulsory poultry in- 
spection, maintenance of sanitary poultry proc- 
essing and correct labeling of poultry and poul- 
try products. The act extends to poultry products 
safeguards that apply to meat. 
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As a further inducement to the durum wheat- 
growers of Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and California, legislation increases the 1957 allot- 
ments by only 1 acre of durum (now 2) for each 
acre of the original allotment devoted to durum, 
and limits the increase for any farm to 60 acres. It 
also limits the extent to which farmers receiving 
increased allotments may participate in the wheat 
acreage reserve. No part of the increase, nor that 
part of the original allotment on which the 
increase is based, may be put in the reserve. 


TAXATION 


A new law amends the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. First, a taxpayer who receives damages of 
$3,000 or more in breach of contract cases may 
spread it over the years it would have been 
received as income if the breach had not occurred, 
taking all credits and deductions to which he 
would have been entitled in those years. Second, 
the act restricts the authority of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to issue certificates for rapid 
tax writeoffs on emergency facilities after Aug. 
22, 1957, to (a) new and specialized defense items 
and (b) research, developmental or experimental 
services for defense. 

Since failure to continue corporate and excise 
tax rates would result in a budget deficit of ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 for fiscal 1958, Congress 
extended to July 1, 1958, the present 52% cor- 
porate income-tax rate, and also the present 
excise-tax rates on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, 
automobiles, automobile parts and accessories, 
and certain imported perfumes, 


VETERANS 


A new law provides increases in the service- 
connected disability compensation and depend- 
ency allowances for veterans suffering from 
disabilities incurred in or aggravated by service 
in the Armed Forces. It applies to all war and 
peacetime veterans. In general, these increases 
will amount to 10%. The rate for total disability, 
however, is increased from $181 to-$225 monthly, 
or approximately 24%. 

Another law excludes from computation as 
annual income for purposes of non-service-con- 
nected disability or death, pension payments of 
veterans’ bonus paid by a state, territory, posses- 
sion, or commonwealth, or the District of Colum- 
bia, to veterans and to their widows and chil- 
dren. These non-service connected disability 
pensions range from $66.15 to $78.75 a month. A 
rate of $135.45 a month is authorized for persons 
who need help of another person. 


SCHOOL AID DEFEATED 


Controversy raged in the House over Federal 
aid to schools. The President asked emergency 
aid for 4 years at $325,000,000 a year, with 
authorization for Federal purchase of school bonds 
to the extent of $750,000,000 if schools could not 
get reasonable interest rates. The House proposed 
@ compromise bill with $1.5 billion for new 
schools over 5 years, plus $900,000,000 available to 
aid bond issues. Half of the grant would be to 
needy schools. 

An amendment by Rep. S. Wainwright (R., 
N. Y.) to prohibit Federal. funds to segregated 
schools was adopted 136 to 105. On motion of 
Rep. Wainwright the House then voted to strike 
out the enactment clause, 208 to 203 (111 R., 97 D. 
for, 126 D., 77 R. against) which meant defeat of 
the bill. The opposition was not convinced that 
state and local agencies could not support schools 
without Federal aid, feared ultimate Federal con- 
trol of education and refused to increase the bur- 
den of national outlay. The President was not 
enthusiastic in support of the compromise bill. 

Congress extended for 1 year aid in construct- 
ing schools for children living on Federal property. 

Congress did not act on proposed Federal grants 
to combat juvenile delinquencey, construct medi- 
cal-dental training schools, expand teaching of 
mentally retarded children. 

MEASURES THAT FAILED 

Other Administration measures not enacted 
into law: 

Provide for executive responsibility in case of 
a President’s disability. 

Place Government accounts on an _ accrual 
basis, to eliminate carry-over of large funds. 

End postal savings. 

Train Federal employees. 

Release Armed Services from clearing with 
Senate and House any real estate deals. 

Increase Federal jucgeships to relieve court 


Staples — arrange voluntary retirement at 70 
or ass’ F 

Statehood for Alaska, Hawaii and home rule 
fe oaee of Columbia, promised in platforms 
of both parties. 

Increase in pestal rates to add $500,000,000 in 
revenue, passed by House, not acted on by 
rem al egulatio: easure 

ral gas r ation m 

Restriction of campaign funds and lobbying. 

Congress voted an increase of $546 field service 
employees and rural carriers of the Post Office 
Dept., and a 12% increase for 4th class post- 
masters. Pocket veto. 

Congress voted an 11% increase for employees 
of the executive, legislative and judicial branches 
of the Government. Pocket veto. 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Basic appropriations for fiscal 1958: 
Agriculture and Farm Credit Admin- 
istration .2.00. \ owe sense $3,666,543,757 
Dept. = Commerce and related 
encies: 

Tents of Commerce... -. . 22s 536,607,225 
Panams: Canal. os... on aoa 16,765,600 
Independent agencies............ 44,417,400 

Total...:7. SS. . <3. 597,790,225 
Dept. of Defense: 
Office of Secretary...........-.. 16,350,000 
Interservice activities. 682,375,000 
Dept. of Army. . 7,264,550,000 
Dept. of Navy.... 9,866,355,000 
Dept. of Air Force........ 15,930,200,000 
OUGl cs sos ed oie och eee 33,759,830,000 
District of Columbia. . (195,676,480) 
Federal payment. .........:..... fe * 
General Government.............. 16,010,370 
Independent offices. .............. 5,373,877,800 
Dept. of the Interior and related 
agencies: 
Hens. OF IOterhor «: 6i<10.16.4:5 aps oo orale 326,015,900 
WOPVeEst Servine’ <0. «sin ssscsse bia eines 119,216,000 
Related agencies................ 10,957,700 
Total... .\. }<..2Gcaneeeae eee 456,189,600 
Depts. of Labor and Health, Educa- 

cation, and Welfare: 

Dept.-of. Labor, 510/500 aes 353,817,600 
Dept.of Health, Education, Welfare 2,503,130,381 
Related_agencies. ........5.us ere 14,234,800 
TOC D scp: 5s vom «20 wses suet ee 2,871,182,781 
Legislative branch..ccs: <n.~ swt 104,844,660 


Public works: 
Power Administrations. ......... 35,087,000 
Bureau of Reclamation. ......... 179,974,233 
Civil functions, Army........... 643,033,100 


Totals 2.0%: 0 Mee PR ene 858,094,333 
Depts. of State, Justice, the Judici- 
ary, related agencies: 
Dept. of State. .. i... cee essere 
Dept. of Justice. .... 


189,024,243 
226 
SPUCIOIANY....). ota tects ere vieie 


’ . 


U. 8. Information Agency...) . 7. Bs 96,200,000 
Funds appropriated to the President 12,400,000 
Totaliscuiiwhiad pk Seie 562,891,293 


Treasury-Post Office: 


Treasury. Dept. i. meseant Sua 691,467, 
Post Office Depts i..Non oe cer ee 3,192°000,000 
‘Tax Court..c.comee vtec peek ee 1,460,000 
Total. nie oss cue ae aoe ee 3,884,927,000 
Atomic Energy. cs sks. se chou 2,323,632,500 
Supplemental: 2° o...3, . june ee amet . 1,734,011,947 
Mutual Security... 020602. secs saat :768,760,000 


Cumulative totals........:.. $59,134,110,706 


Congress also passed two urgent deficiency and 
one supplemental bill to round out 1957 appropria- 


tions: 
Aedes. eae ee $20'090'000 
JUNo Biase eee: 85,669,925 
Total i csads sees ate 
weeapftgtiont! 77°77 ahi e 
Additional 1957... 7/21. °° »  '456,620;925 
Grand total........... $59,589,731,631 


The budget estimates were $64,638,110,610, The 
amount appropriated was $5,048,378,979 below the 
LS i aie It ees stated in the House 

at abou illion of the 1957 appropri 
had not yet been spent. magn gt oe 
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AFL-CIO Orders Fund Accounting; Wage Increases Continue 


When 1958 opened the AFL-CIO leadership had 
behind it a year of aggressive battle against cor- 
Tupt influences in unions, and strong support 
throughout organized labor for enforcement of 
ethical principles in administering funds. With 
proof of abuses furnished by the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Labor or Management 
Practices (Sen. John L. McClellan, D., Ark. ch.) 
George Meany, pres., and the Executive Council, 
AFL-CIO, ordered the powerful Teamsters Union 
and other bodies to clean house, cited recourse 
to the 5th Amendment as cause for ‘removal, 
condemned private loans and other misuse of 
union funds by officials and augmented its code 
of ethical practices. 

The new provisions of the code have two 
objects: (1) outline procedures for strict adminis- 
tration of funds, and (2) safeguard the rights of 
individual members in union democracy. The 
first section demands accurate accounting, full 
records of receipts and expenditures, with 
vouchers properly authorized and expenses audit- 
ed. Investments are to be subject of careful 
scrutiny and limitations; annual audits are to 
be reported to AFL-CIO; personal loans to 


officials or members are outlawed, as also are kick- 


backs; unions may not be associated financially 
with any enterprise with which they bargain col- 
lectively, though this does not preclude minor 
investment in securities. The second seciion, 
which guarantees to the member the right to 
criticize and have a voice in electing his officers, 
is intended to strengthen the hands of members 
who have been victims of browbeating officials. 

Although the most spectacular action was the 
ousting of Dave Beck, pres., International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, from the vice presidency and 
Executive Council, AFL-CIO, for ‘‘gross misuse of 
funds,’’ the Council forced other unions to sus- 
pend or remove officers and stop irregularities. 
The Distillery Workers, the Allied Industrial 
Workers and the Laundry Workers came under 
scrutiny. The Retail Clerks cooperated with Dis- 
trict Attorney Frank S. Hogan of New York 
County to remove exploiters and supervise their 
finances. The Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union endorsed the Ethical Practices Code. The 
International Chemical Workers cleaned house in 
upper New York State. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURES 


At the same time constructive reports came 
from labor organizations. The United Mine 
Workers announced that in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957, its welfare and retirement fund 
paid out over $142,000,000 and still had $145,321,- 
221 in the bank. The International Union of 
Electrical Workers adopted a code of ethical 
practices and made an appeal to the 5th Amend- 
ment cause for expulsion. Careful handling of 
benefit funds was reported resulting from co- 
operation of railroads and 15 unions with 500,000 
nonoperating employees; commissions paid insur- 
ance consultants amounted to only .02% of pre- 
miums and expense and risk charges of the in- 
surance company were only 542% of premiums. 

David Dubinsky, pres., International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, released a comprehen- 
sive report on the health and welfare and retire- 
ment funds and voluntarily opened the books of 
the 134 funds of its affiliates. The Garment 
Workers announced further investments in 
Government-guaranteed mortgages, bringing its 
actual or planned construction loans to $80,000,- 
000—about one-third of its welfare and pension 
reserves. A new ILGWU investment of $20,000,000 
pooled with $10,000,000 from the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, will finance 
construction of 2,100 family dwellings for military 
personnel at Nevada and Arkansas Air Force 
bases. In another action, the Garment Workers 
joined Nelson Rockefeller to furnish $2,600,000 
for purchase of Government-insured mortgages 
on 400 homes in San Juan, Puerto Rico, where 
ILGWU has a new local. 


REUTHER PRICE PROPOSAL 


During 1957 complaints mounted that the con- 
tinual increase in wages without proportionate 
increase in output was responsible for the rise in 
price of commodities and the alarming op in 
corporate profits despite larger sales. 


eye} Fone 


sentatives of labor hotly denied responsibility 
and blamed both Government tight-money policies 
and management. A forecast of future wage de- 
mands in the motor car industry confronted in- 
dustrial leaders when Walter P. Reuther, pres., 
UAW, asked General Motors Corp., Ford Motor 
Co. and the Chrysler Corp. to reduce wholesale 
prices of cars by an average of at least $100 
below the 1957 level; in return he promised to 
consider the manufacturers’ positions when mak- 
ing UAW 1958 wage demands. The UAW would 
accept an impartial review if granting of wage 
demands meant cancellation of all or part of his 
proposed reduction. The manufacturers contended 
this made pricing a part of collective bargaining. 
Harlow Curtice, ch., General Motors, proposed 
that UAW fight inflation by extending its present 
contract two years beyond spring, 1958. In the 
fall motor companies announced higher prices 
for cars. 

Reuther on May 1 invited motor car corporations 
to form a study committee with the UAW to con- 
sider ‘‘the many phases of the problems related to 
the reduction of the work week and expansion of 
purchasing power.’’ The industry declined, sensing 
a preliminary to collective bargaining, possibly on 
an industry-wide basis. Reuther also indicated at 
another time that the shorter work week would be 
one ot the objectives sought by UAW in 1958, and 
the industry expected demands for a 4-day week 
plus increased pay. James P. Mitchell, Secy. of 
Labor, opposed the 40-hour-week as economically 
unsound. 

President Eisenhower named George Meany a 
United States delegate to the 12th session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications Workers in April made a $315,- 
000 settlement with Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for physical damage to facilities 
during the 72-day strike that began in March, 
1955, The company filed a suit for $5,000,000 in 
punitive and actual damages. A 15-month agree- 
ment was reached by the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and the Federation of Telephone 
Workers of Pennsylvania (Ind.), providing for 
wage increases ranging up to $5 a week, for 
about 11,000 plant workers. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers in June ratified a 15-month contract with 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania covering 
13,000 traffic department employees and calling 
for weekly raises from $2.50 to $3. Operators’ start- 
ing rates were also advanced. 

About 85,000 telephone employees benefited from 
wage increases during April. Increases ranging 
from $2 to $4.50 a week were given by New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 4 indepen- 
dent unions representing 37,000 employees. New 
15-month contracts providing increases from $2 
to $5 a week under new 15-month contracts were 
made by New York Telephone Co. with unaffiliat- 
ed United Telephone Organizations representing 
38,500. Other terms called for adjustments in 
area differentials, as well as in minimum and 
maximum pay. 


HOTEL-RESTAURANT WORKERS 


The Miami Beach, Fla., hotel strike, in progress 
since April 1955, ended Jan. 5, 1957, when the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees Union and the 
Miami Beach Hotel Assn. signed a no-strike, 10- 
year master contract providing for recognition 
of the union and seniority, negotiated wages and 
working conditions, annual reopenings on wages, 
and arbitration of grievances. 

New York State Industrial Commissioner on 
July 19 ordered an increase in basic minimum 
wage rates for approximately 212,000 workers in 
33,000 establishments, effective Sept. An i11¢ 
hourly raise for restaurant workers not receiving 
tips brought the minimum to 86¢ an hour ,to be 
stepped up to $1 in June, 1958. For those receiving 
tips, the existing 52¢ minimum was advanced to 
62¢ an hour until June, 1958, and then will rise 
to 70¢. 

New York Hotel Trades Council and the Hotel 
Association of New York City, representing 185 
hotels, signed an agreement effective until June, 
1960, providing for an average weekly wage in- 
crease of $5.72 in 2 steps, with a provision for free 

qical care for the families of 35,000 workers. 
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MARITIME UNIONS 

A 6% wage increase, effective June 15, for about 
46,000 seamen and officers under wage reopening 
clauses was agreed on by 11 tanker joperators and 
21 passenger and dry-cargo freight lines, benefit- 
ing masters, mates, pilots, radio operators, en- 
gineers, and seamen of National Maritime Union. 

A 36-day strike of 4,000 New York Harbor tug- 
boat workers was terminated March 8 when 
members of the United Marine Division of the 
National Maritime Union ratified a 4-year con- 
tract with the Marine Towing & Transportation 
Employers. Provisions included an 11% across-the- 
board hourly wage increase and a wage reopening 
on Feb. 1, 1959. 

The Pacific Maritime Assn. and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
announced an arbitration award providing for 
immedate pay raises ranging from 8¢ to 13¢ an 
hour for 15,000 West Coast longshoremen and 
clerks, 

The first union-management medical center in 
the maritime industry was opened in Brooklyn, 
N Y., as one of 4 diagnostic clinics planned by 
the Atlantic and Gulf District of the Seafarers 
International Union in cooperation with more 
than 70 steamship companies who support the 
Seafarers welfare plan, which has disbursed about 
$4,000,000. 

Benefits amounting to almost $4,000,000 were 
received by longshoremen and their families from 
the joint welfare fund of New York Shipping 
Assn. and International Longshoremen’s Assn. 
The President established an emergency board 
“under the Railway Labor Act to investigate a 
wage dispute between the masters, mates and 
pilots and 11 major railroads operating ferryboats 
and tugs in New York harbor. 


NEWSPAPER STOPPAGES 


Newspapers in Boston and Detroit in August 
interrupted publication over labor disputes. In 
Detroit the News, Free Press and Times had a 
7-day stoppage, after 67 mailers-were discharged 
at the News for refusing to work overtime. The 
International Mailers Union sought certification 
as bargaining agent, although contracts for 
mailers were made with the International Typo- 
graphical Union. By the intervention of Jas. Hoffa 
of the Teamsters, publication was resumed pend- 
ing adjustment of grievances. ITU officials 
criticized support of the independent mailers’ 
union by the Teamsters, asserting the mailers’ 
union was an outlaw organization. 

In Boston a 20-day stoppage of publication 
ended Aug, 29 when 300 mailers represented by 
ITU accepted a $4.50 weekly increase retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1957, an additional $2.50 weekly on 
resumption of publication, and on Jan. 1, 1958 
a $3.25 weekly increase plus 25¢ weekly contribu- 
tion by the employer to the welfare fund. Em- 
ployers were the Boston Herald Traveler Corp., 
the Globe Newspaper Co. and the Hearst Corp. 


RAILROAD WAGES UP 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Signed a 3-year contract with 140 railroads July 
2. The settlement called for a first year increase 
of 6% in basic daily rates of 44,000 road and yard 
engineers, retroactive to November 1, 1956. 
Effective Nov. 1, 1957, and again a year later, pre- 
settlement rates will advance by 3.5%. A semi- 
annual wage escalator clause retroactive to May 
1, 1957, was adopted. Yard engineers obtained the 
option of 7 paid holidays. a year tied to slight 
decreases in raises if exercised. 

Order of Railway Conductors & Brakemen, 20,- 
000 members, won 3-year agreement with rail- 
reads raising pay 1214¢ retroactive to Nov. 1, 
1956, a 7¢ raise Nov. 1, 1957 and 1958, and a 3¢ 
cost-of-living adjustment retroactive to May 1. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen reached 
agreement with the nation’s railroads April 5 on 
a 2616¢ an hour package settlement, covering 
about 120,000, which conformed generally to 
recommendations made by Presidential emergency 
board. The 3-year contract provided for increases 
for road and yard service employees equivalent to 
1242¢ an hour retroactive to Nov. 1, 1956, with an 
additional 7¢ in 1957 and 1958. Increases to dining 
car stewards were $35 a month in 1956 and $15 in 
each of the following 2 years; to yardmasters, $25 
a month in 1956 and $14 in 1957 and 1958. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


New York City Transit Authority June 14 agreed 
to include its 38,000 employees under the Federal 
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social security system. Under the plan, retro- 
active to re 1, 1956, the Authority will pay 
half the cost while the remainder will be paid 
by the employees. The agreement was initiated 
by the Transport Workers Union. 

More than 110,000 New York City employees 
also came in”line for social security benefits, 
estimated to cost the city between $8,000,000 and 
$9,000,000 annually, in addition to retirement 
plans. Under the Federal law firemen and police- 
men will not be eligible since they are included in 
city retirement plans. 


STEEL EMPLOYEES GAIN 


About 600,000 in the basic steel industry re- 
ceived increases averaging about 13¢ an hr., first 
week in July. About 9.1¢ average came under 
deferred wage increases by 12 major steel pro- 
ducers agreed on in 1956; additional 4¢ came as 
@ semi-annual adjustment under escalator 
clauses tied to the Consumer Price Index. See 
price index tables, pp. 764-765. 


TEAMSTERS 


Locals of the Teamsters union ratified a contract 
with Montgomery Ward & Co. in July. The agree- 
ment, retroactive to June 1, provides for average 
hourly wage increases of between 1ll¢ and 12¢ 
for 16,000 mail-order employees and weekly in- 
creases of $2 for 4,000 retail store sales people, as 
well as additional benefits. 

An 88-day strike against the Railway Express 
Co. by the Teamsters in 7 major cities was set- 
tled in July by an agreement running until 
October 31, 1959, and providing for a 3-step, 
29¢ hourly wage increase, with 15¢ retroactive to 
Jan. 16, 1956, plus cost-of-living adjustments. 

Wage adjustments of 15¢ an hour effective July 
1 were provided under an agreement between the 
Teamsters Union, representing 6,000 drivers, and 
350 gas and oil refining, distributing, and tank 
transportation companies in the Chicago area, 


VARIOUS WAGE INCREASES 


The first major break in the prolonged nation- 
wide strike of 16,000 cement workers came with 
the settlement between the Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Co. and the United Cement Workers, provid- 
ing for a package valued at about 1635¢ an hour 
but retaining the old subcontracting clause. 

More than 115,000 in meat-packing received a 
3¢ cost of living increase in July. Also 100,000 in 
aircraft and related parts won 1¢ to 2¢ an hr. 
increases. 

Eastman Kodak Co. announced a wage increase 
of about 5% for 41,500 hourly rated and salaried 
employees, effective Sept. 8. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. announced a general 
pay increase and higher night-shift_ differen- 
tials estimated to cost $1,750,000 annually for 
its 10,000 hourly and piecework employees in the 
Winston-Salem, N. C., area who are not repre- 
sented by a union, 


UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 


Employees of Hammond Standish & Co., a 
meatpacking concern in Detroit, agreed to lend 
the company 10% of their pay, to be used for 
expanding sales and buying new machines in the 
next 5 years. 

Continuation of a strike of public school teach- 
ers in Manchester, N. H., for more pay was 
enjoined by a State superior court, which held 
that teachers had no right to strike. The teachers 
returned to work. 

In February, Boundary County, Idaho, public 
school teachers staged a 1-day walkout to “drama- 
tize the need for higher salaries.”’ 

United Automobile Workers and National Urban 
League announced an agreement to eliminate 
racial discrimination in all industries in which the 
union has collective bargaining contracts. 

The NLRB ruled that, for collective bargaining 
purposes, it is not bad faith for an employer to 
withhold from a union information regarding 
production and sales figures, if he has not pleaded 
inability to raise wages. ; 

The California Supreme Court ruled that a 
member of an unincorporated union, who was 
denied permission by the local union to examine 
He financial records is entitled to such an inspec- 

on. 

An unusual benefit was negotiated by a New York 
City local of the Transport Workers Union when 
two private buslines agreed to extend free riding 
privileges to the wives of retired union members. 


Labor Union Membership; Work Stoppages Lis 
Labor Union Memberships, United States 
Source: American Federation of Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
UNIONS WITH A MEMBERSHIP OF 25,000 OR OVER 
= (As of December 1, 1957) 
i AFL-CIO UNIONS Members Members 
: Actors and Artistes of America, Associated 41,039 | Oil, egies and Atomic Workers Int'l 
ee omobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- Unlon Sako re a ee 165,414 
plement Workers of America, United... 1,277,537 Pacvuichanec Workers of America, United 95,683 
iakery and Confectionery Workers Int'l Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
momion- OF America, 0. oc. wees cw eens *138,199 America, Brotherhood of............. 185,252 
"Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Papermakers and Paperworkers, United. 109,341 
Int’] Union of America, The Journeymen 68,848 | Plasterers’ and Cement Mason’s Int'l 
“Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- Ass'n of the United States and Canada, 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers, Int'l ‘Operative. ti 2 see eee 60,100 
IBVOUNODHOOG! Of. 5. iis nes cee wb 150,750 | Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
Bookbinders, Int’] Brotherhood of....... 54,207 United States and Canada, United Ass’n 
~ Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union......... 40,000 of Journeymen and Apprentices of the. 200, 
_ Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Post Office Clerks, Nat’l Federation of. 96,947 
Distillery Workers, Int’l Union of United 44,550 | Potters, Int’l Brotherhood of Operative.. 25,644 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Int’! Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
Wmion Of AMErICa 2. eon a5 eos 120,448 of North America, Int’l.............. 91,522 
Bridge and Birectural Iron Workers, Int'l Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of 
RON Se a en ee een 134,377 the United States and Canada, Int’l 
_ Building Service Employees Int'l Union. 223,657 Brotherhood Of 225, . . sacs Wanna ieee 161,700 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of..... 166,000 
MBPDEHETNOOG Of oo... ca ee ce te eens ene 750,000 | Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood 128,957 
' Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Int’! Railway Employees of America, Amalga- 
PROM WRI GOU oe ch esc5d o-he-s) eas's gives seco 36,112 mated Ass’n of Street and Electric. 128,156 
- Chemical Workers Union, Int’l......... 72,465 | Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Clothing Workers of America, Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
AIOSIGAMATCE. 2s ee ne ee comes 270,160 ployees, Brotherhood of.............. 268,805 
Communications Workers of America. 250,641 Hota Clerks Int'l Ass’n ........--202.05 288,837 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers Lager penton and Department Store 
"ULGU ERD LCS oR anc 315,780 OMI OD sito oy 2 oo 5 eee end cane eg 104,225 
Electrical Workers, Int'l Brotherhood of 461,228 Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and~ Plastic 
Engineers, Int'l Union of Operating...... 200,000 Workers of America, United.......... 164,693 
Fire Fighters, WE ASS OL soe far. ae hayes 77,433 | Seafarers Int’l Union of North America. . 53,217 
Firemen and Oilers, Int’l Brotherhood at 56,444 | Shoe Workers of America, United....... 51,470 
_ Furniture Workers of America, United. 39,360 | Stage Employes and Moving Picture Ma- 
Garment Workers of America, United.... 40,000 chine Operators of the United States and 
Garment Workers Union, Int’l Ladies’... 373,118 Canada, Int'l Alliance of Theatrical... . 50,095 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North State, County and Municipal Employees, 
MePAIMETICA. UNItEd <5. oii iie to sie a aceieis 41,471 American Federation of.............. 143,315 
Glass Bottie Blowers’ Ass’n of the United Steelworkers of America, United........ 1,021,446 
PIVEN AIM COANAGS 6 cieidcye cele ceiss.c e+ 0, 51,735 | Teachers, American Federation of....... 48,293 
Glass Workers Union, American Flint. . 28,736 | Teamsters, Chauffers, Warehousemen and 
Government Employees, American Fed- Helpers of America, Int’! Brotherhood oft1,338,807 
RRMRY RIOT OR tele e <)-chate, > ino vine alae aoe’ 56,054 | Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad... .. 30,000 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Int'l eee rogrery Union, the Commercial 5 28,897 
OMA RMITOG oo oe. 3 = tines areal sie cies 32,000 | Textile Workers of America, United 44,163 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Textile Workers Union of America. H 
Laborers Union of America, Int’l...... 399,495 | Tobacco Workers Int'l Union....... 25,516 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Transport Workers Union of America ' ,000 
Bartenders’ Int’l Union.............. 300,000 | Typographical Union, Int'l............. 78,010 
Industrial Workers of America, Int'l Upholsterers’ Int'l Union of North 
VINO OANIEGS Poe. 2 apes css sie vere a-ein tole 77,814 ORS OR os niee «nix x =iatrelp eee higyoy ease ete Were 51,853. 
Laundry Workers Int’l Union.......... *77,250 | Utility Workers Union of America....... 52,116 
oo pods, (Sere cgi and Novelty Eoene Woodworkers of America, Int’l........., 58,105 
Orkera Union, Int'l... wie tees fn 
Letter Carriers, Nat'l Ass'n of.) 1.2.2.7: 100,000 INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Be nographers of America, Amalgamated . 28,213 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 


PIR GUBCENGOGLONS. «<ichs vis isis d orwlaiscye.eioe 52,475 
Machinists, Int’l Ass’n of.............. 702,905 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Brother- 

CLERC COE 8 aE 151,856 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 

America, Industrial Union of....:.... 32,772 
Maritime Union of America, Nat’l....... 38,977 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 

North America, Amalgamated........ 308,614 
Mechanics Educational Society of America 49/956 
Metal Workers Int’l Ass’n, Sheet........ 52,500 
Millers, American Federation of Grain. 32,513 


Molders and Foundry, Workers Union ot 


North America, Int'l. i 68,677 
Musicians, American Federation ¢ of 255,515 
Office Employees Int’! Union. 44,520 


Source:U.S. Dept. ofLabor Bur. of Labor Statistics. 
45,000 


Confederated Unions of America. 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America; United’. .-ss4 cents 
Federal Employees, Nat’! Federation of. . 
Letter Carriers Ass'n, Nat’! Rural....... 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of. 
Longshoremen’s Ass'n, Int’l............ 
Liongshoremen’ s and Warehousemen's 
Umions inti ac csinae ait oe tei ona 


Mine Workers of America, United....... 

Post Office Craftsmen, United Nat'l 
ABA UOL 0:3 Drives SURES IOI. os Rea IR 

ae ee Conductors and Brakemen, Order 


Telephone Unions, Alliance of Independent 


. 


68,000 


60,000 
600,000 


40,100 


32,400 
100,000 


*Organizations suspended by Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, pending compliance with demands 


set by the federation. {Expelled Dec. 6, 1957. 


Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 


Number | Workers Man 
Year stoppages | involved | days idle 
Average 

1935 to 1939 2,862} 1,130,000) 16,900,000 
War cred 
Dec. eee 

Aug. 12. 1945. 14,371 744,000) 36,300,000 

194 4,985 00000} 116;000;000 


6 
170,000) 34,600,000 
960,000) 34,100,000 


030/000] 50,500,000 

Average 
1947-49 3,573 ,380,000| 39,700,000 
50. . 4,843 ,410,000} 38,800,000 
4,737 220,000| 22,900,000 


Number Workers Man 
Year stoppages | involved | days idle 
GY 45 = RY io cee _ 5,117 | 3,540,000) 59,100,000 
RODS oe alee wt 40602 5,091 | 2,400,000} 28,300,000 
Ce aor 3,468 | 1,530,000) 22,600,000 
OSB e catarotce ole 4,320 | 2,650,000} 28,200,000 
TOSB INS scuiascege 3,825 | 1,900,000) 33,100,000 
1957 Jan. meet 225 60,000) 550,000 
Feb. (est. 225 60,000) 825,000 
Mar. Sen 250 80,000) 775,000 
Apr. ee 400 150,000} 1,380,000 
May (est.) 475 190,000} 1,850,000 
June (est.) 400 140,000) 1,850,000 
July (est.) 400 160,000} 2,500,000 
Aug. (est.) 350 140,000! 1,600,000 
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Biggest weather news of 1957 was the breaking 
of the drought in the Great Plains and the 
American Southwest. It was done by torrential 
Trains that flooded the dust-covered fields and 
turned them into muddy bogs. It inundated whole 
areas and flooded the Rio Grande, Colorado, 
Trinity, Brazos, Sabine, Red, Nuesces and other 
rivers. The drought, which first appeared in 
southwestern Texas in 1946, reached its peak in 
1956, when precipitation, according to U.S. Weath- 
er Bureau authorities in Weatherwise, was less 
than 75% of normal over one-third of the United 
States, and less than 50% of normal in a large 
area of the Southwest. The commercial loss was 
incalculable. In addition to having crops and live- 
stock destroyed, farmers could not pay hired help, 
bank loans, taxes, and machinery and business in 
agricultural areas stagnated. 

The southern Rio Grande valley had the first 
hard rain Feb. 16, 1957, this reaching Oklahoma by 
Feb. 19. The next ten weeks saw a reversal in 
climate as blizzards, floods and tornadoes swept 
over the Plains. In mid-March Texas felt the 
force of winds up to 80 mph; roads were flooded 
between Galveston and Houston; Beaumont and 
Houston reported over 4 in. of rain and San An- 
tonio and Bryan had hail storms. 


BLIZZARDS OVER THE PLAINS 

Two severe blizzards hit the midwest in March. 
The first started about Mar. 12 in the Rockies and 
hit Nebraska, South Dakota and Minnesota. Sioux 
City, Ia., had 15 in. of snow in 24 hours, Wadena, 
Minn., 19.5 in. Thence the blizzard moved into 
Canada. The second blizzard hit north central 
Texas Mar. 23, with winds 83 mph over the Plains; 
Kansas highways were blocked and trains halted, 
with 40 fatalities. On April 7 Colorado Springs 
reported 18 inches of snow. 


TURNADO IN DALLAS 

April opened with tornadoes in the Southwest 
and heavy rainfall in the Mississippi Valley and 
eastward. On April 2 the U. S. Weather Bureau in 
Dallas, Texas, was able to make detailed observa- 
tions of a tornado that approached the city with 
a funnel at from 25 to 63 mph, creating baro- 
metric pressure of 29.10 at the bureau, and pre- 
cipitating .40 in. of rain in 5 min. Its path was 
up to 400 ft. wide and 16 mi. long in Dallas. Ten 
deaths were reported from the tornado area, and 
about 200 houses were destroyed. About 15 tor- 
nadoes damaged towns in Oklahoma with fatali- 
ties in Ardmore, Little City and Vernon. The 
number of smaller twisters ran into hundreds. 

At the same time New Mexico and Colorado had 
record snowfall; Denver reported 17 in. in 24 
hours. Torrential rains spread to the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, southwest Kansas, Texas Pan- 
handle, Nebraska, the Dakotas and eastern Mon- 
tana. Heavy rains in southern Texas and the Rio 
Grande valley, Apr. 14-15, extended to San Antonio 
and Fort Worth, with cloudbursts in the Waco 
area Apr. 19-29 raising the total precipitation to 
13.04 in. The rains continued in May; the Cimar- 
ron River flooded and Hennessy, Okla., had 13,07 
in, in 24 hours May 15. Four died in flood at Lama- 
pasas, Tex., May 12; 6,000 persons were evacuated 
from terrain flooded by Trinity River; Laredo and 
San Antonio had flash floods. Tornadoes killed 
21 at Silverton, Tex., May 16; 39 at Kansas City, 
Mo., May 20; 3 at Lawton, Okla., May 24; 13 at 
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Storms Break Drought, Kill Many During 1957 Weather 


Source: U. S. Weather Bureau, Weatherwise, United Press 
A cloud rising out of the West foreshadoweth rain—Luke XII, 54 


Fremont, Mo. President Eisenhower allocated 
$1,370,000 to the disaster area for rebuilding Aug. 
3, of which $850,000 was earmarked for Missouri. 


ST. LOUIS CLOUDBURST 


A cloudburst in St. Louis and adjoining areas, 
including parts of Illinois, on June 15, 1957, 
dropped 8.54 in. in St. Louis, 11.75 in. in Pacific, 
Mo., 18.82 in, at Scott Field, Ill., and 13.75 in, 
at Belleville, Ill; Ten persons were killed in Tli- 
nois and 3,500 evacuated from their flooded houses. 

On July 13 it was Chicago’s turn to receive a 
heavy rain of 614 in. during 24 hours, causing 9 
deaths from drowning and electrocution. 


HURRICANE AUDREY ARRIVES 


Hurricane Audrey, first of 1957, hit the Gulf 
coast near the Louisiana-Texas border June 27, 
1957, with winds of 100 mph at Lake Charles, La., 
barometric readings of 29 in. and high tides. 
Cameron, La., was hit by a tide 10.6 ft above nor- 
mal. Although many were evacuated from’ Cam- 
eron Parish, the death roll, June 27-30, was re- 
ported over 500. The Red Cross reported 1,282 
homes destroyed, 22,317 damaged, 1,562 commer- 
cial buildings destroyed, 8,250 damaged. The 
hurricane headed up the Mississippi Valley, with 
heavy rainfall and high winds rettaining con- 
siderable velocity as they reached Ontario and 
Quebec, Canada. 


DROUGHT IN THE EAST 
By midsummer the Eastern states were drying 
up; for 3 months after the middle of June not 
enough rain fell to wet a cat’s whiskers. In 3 
mos. the metropolitan area of New York, including 
parts of New Jersey, had the driest period in 130 
years. Crops were damaged and reservoirs low- 
ered. Rainfall was normal on the Great Plains, 
but unusually heavy in Southwest Texas. 
Another hurricane from the Gulf, named Bertha, 
blew into Texas Aug. 8-10, but lost its force. 
Several storms were spotted in the Atlantic but 
did no damage. A Pacific storm gathered off San 
Diego, without damage. But Los Angeles, which 
had already broken heat records in earlier years, 
had the hottest August ever recorded there and a 
large part of the Pacific slope sizzled in unin- 
tentional sympathy. 


WIND AND SNOW 

Tornadoes, accompanied by thunderstorms, 
devastated parts of central Louisiana, Alabama, 
Texas and Mississippi early in November, causing 
12 -deaths and destroying numerous homes. 
Alexandria, La., Orange, Tex., Selma, Ala., and 
Greenwood, Miss. were hit. Jefferson and Orange 
counties in Texas and Rapides parish in Louisiana 
were designated disaster areas by the Government 
and thereby entitled to Federal help. 

Flash floods later hit Kentucky and Missouri, 
with high winds damaging structures in Nash- 
ville, and Danville, Ky. The news services on 
Nov. 19 reported 80% of 7 Missouri counties 
flooded. 

First heavy snow of the year was reported Noy. 
18-19 from Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois. Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. LaCrosse, Wis., had 6 in, of 
snow; Iowa 5 to 12 in., impeding traffic, stalling 
airplanes and causing schools to close over a 
wide area. Snow, floods and highway accidents 
accounted for 32 deaths. 
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: BOOKS 


Best Sellers and Highlights of U. S. Publishing 
in the first 11 mos. of 1957 was running 401 titles ahead 


Book production in the United States 
of the 11-month total in 1956. By Dec. 
with 11,480 by Dec. 1, 1956. 


1, 1957, 


of 1957 Publishing 


11,881 titles had been placed on record compared 


These figures include both new titles and reprints of older titles. 


History had picked up considerably over 1956; juvenile and religious books also were ahead, but 


fiction titles were 100 fewer than the year before, 


according to Publishers’ Weekly. 


In 1956 American book production reached 12,538 titles, of which 10,007 were new and 2,531 were 


new editions of older titles. This was 51 titles fewer than 1955. 

Fich 1,500 were new novels and 1729 older titles, or 156 titles more than in 1955. 
hives were new. Religious subjects were next, 909 titles, am increase 
followed with 781, a decrease of 52 from 1955. General literature and criticism also 


juvenile books, 1,495, of which 1,384 
of 61; biography 


Fiction led with 2,229 titles, of 
Next came 


gained 52 titles, with a total of 712, but history dropped 57, total 608. The changes were small and 
the summary shows the vitality of book production in the United States. 


Publishers of the largest number of new titles in 1956 were: Macmillan Co., 333; Harper, 305; Mc- 
.Graw-Hill, 287; Oxford Univ. Press, 254; Vantage Press, 223; Doubleday, 202; Simon & Schuster, 


180; Philosophical Library, 168; Lippincott, 154; 
140; Harcourt, Brace, 128; Dodd, Meade, 
Mifflin, 113, Little, Brown, 112; Crowell, 111; Holt, 


New books of 1957 took into account the shiift- 
ing policies of Communist countries, but con- 
tributed less than those of former years to the 
study of the changing position of the Negro in 
American society. The latter subject had been 
thoroughly discussed in earlier books, while the 
dispute over desegregation in Arkansas came too 
late to be incorporated in new works. There was 
likewise no major work dealing with the Near 
and Middle East, though a number of authors 
handled phases of these topics. The demand for 
religious writings ebbed in spite of uninterrupted 
publishing but books intended to develop personal 
confidence, such as Stay Alive All Your Life, by 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, retained popularity. 
Books about the Civil War multiplied, in anticipa- 
tion of the war’s centenary, and promised escape 
from current anxieties. 

With one or two exceptions, literature marked 
time. Among the established writers, James Gould 
Cozzens, after 8 years of silence offered Of Love 
Possessed, a discursive novel of over 400,000 
words that bared the mainsprings and intimacies 
of a closely-knit group in the American profes- 
sional class. John Steinbeck had a minor diversion 
in The Short Reign of Pippin IV; William Faulk- 
ner continued the Snopes family story in The 
Town. Albert Camus’ The Fall appeared in trans- 
lation a few months before he won the Nobel Prize 
for Literature; his American audience was more 
intellectual than popular. 


FICTION IN GENERAL 

Nevil Shute, in On the Beach, was practically 
the only wellknown novelist to deal with the 
threat of atomic war. Pearl Buck wrote Letter 
from Peking; Thomas B. Costain dealt with the 
days of King John in Below the Salt; Frank Yerby 
wrote Fairoaks; Daphne du Maurier won popularity 
with a story about identical persons in France. 
The Scapegoat. A great many readers who had 
enjoyed Ayn Rand’s The Fountainhead bought 
her thesis novel, Atlas Shrugged, and were con- 
fronted by an 1186-page diatribe against sharing 


earned wealth with the less privileged. Other. 


new novels; The Lady by Conrad Richter; Sing 
Out the Glory, by Gladys Hasty Carroll; Maggie- 
Now, by Betty Smith; Remember Me to God, by a 
new young writer, Myron S. Kaufman; The Eye 
of Love, by Margery Sharp; Francis Parkinson 
Keyes published both a novel, The Blue Camelia 
and a work of nonfiction about Spain, Land of 
Stones and Saints. 

Humor was ably represented by James, Thur- 
ber’s Alarms and Diversions and Ogden Nash’s 
The Christmas that Almost Wasn’t, while Robt. 
Paul Smith’s Where Did You Go? Out proved a 
welcome chronicle of boyhood. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Biography and autobiography were served by 
books of permanent importance as well as 
transient interest. Biography included Alexander 
Hamilton, Youth to Maturity, by Broadus Mit- 
chell; Men Who Made the Nation, by John Dos 
Passos; Mr. Baruch, by Margaret L. Coit; Life 
and Work of Sigmund Freud, Vol. 3, by Ernest 
Jones; William Glackens and the Ashcan Group, 
by Ira Glackens; J. S. Bach, by Andre Pirro; 
Arthur Schnabel, by Cesar Searchinger; Byron, 
a Biography (3 vols.) by Leslie A. Marchand; 
Master Roger Williams, by Ola E. Winston; Mat- 
thew Early, by Alexander Laing; Dreamers of 
the American Dream, by Stewart H. Holbrook; 
Albert Gallatin, by Raymond Walters, Jr.; Pat- 
Tick Henry, by Robt. D. Meade; D. H. Lawrence, 
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Prentice-Hall, 147; Random House, 146; Dutton, 
A. Knopf, 113; John Wiley, 113; Houghton, 
108; Longmans, 101. 


Vol. 1, Edward Nehls; The History 
Burney, by Joyce Hemlow; Roger Casement, a 
New Judgment, by Rene MacColl; Woodrow 
Wilson, 2 vols., by Arthur Walworth; The Chas. 
M. Russell Book, by Harold McCracken; Profes- 
sional Amateur—Chas. F. Kettering, by T. A. 
Boyd; Ford, Expansion and Challenge, by Allan 
Nevins and Frank Ernest Hill; The Silver Platter, 
by Ellin Berlin; Those Innocent Years (Jas. Whit- 
comb Riley) by Richard Crowder. 

Two books of text and photographs celebrated 
the 50th anniversary in photography of Morris 
Rosenfeld, known to amateur sailors everywhere. 
One was The Story of American Yachting, by Wm. 
H. Taylor and Stanley Rosenfeld; the other Under 
Full Sail, commentary by Everett B. Morris and 
introduction. by Cornelius Shields. 

Bernard M. Baruch’s My Own Story led auto- 
biography the last quarter of 1957. Caitlin Thomas’ 
Leftover Life to Kill, dealing with her life with 
Dylan Thomas, created interest among poets. 
Other books: Fullness of Days, by Lord Halifax; 
A Testament, by Frank Lloyd Wright; Southern 
Belle, by Mary Craig Sinclair; Too Much Too 
Soon, by Diana Barrymore and Gerold Frank; 
The Court of Public Opinion, by Alger Hiss; I’d 
It Again, by Jas. Michael Curley; Memories of a 
Catholic Girlhood, by Mary McCarthy; No Man 
Stands Alone, by Barney Ross. 


CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES 

Scholarship won popular acclaim when Will 
Durant’s The Reformation became a best-seller. 
The Age of Dante by Domenico Vittorini and 
The French Face of Edgar Poe, by Patrick F. 
Quinn, were new studies. The eternal problems of 
the novel were discussed by young writers in 
The Living Novel, ed. by Granville Hicks. The 
Complete Works of Montaigne appeared in a 
new translation by Donald M. Frame. After Wal- 
den, by Leo Stoller, dealt with Thoreau’s economic 
views, whereas The Making of Walden by J. 
Lyndon Shanley traced the book’s development. 
How to Read a Novel, by Caroline Gordon, The 
Court and the Castle by Rebecca: West and Lytton 
Strachey by Chas. Richard Sanders and much to 
do with literary criticism. The Sandburg Range 
had extracts from Carl Sandburg’s writings. In 
Days of the Phoenix Van Wyck Brooks dealt with 
New York writing careers. To See the Dream was 
Jessamyn West’s new book. 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS 

From inside a communist jail in Yugoslavia 
came M. Djilas’ sensational The New Class. Also 
illuminating was Titoism, by Chas. P. McVicker. 
From inside Russia Vladimir Dudintsev criticized 
customs in Not By Bread Alone. In Russia Re- 
visited Louis Fischer reported his continuing 
disillusion. 

American politics was illuminated in The Demo- 
cratic Roosevelt, by Rexford G. Tugwell; The 
Theodore Roosevelt Treasury, by Herman Hage- 
dorn; The Crisis of the Old Order, by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. : 

Winston S. Churchill continued his History of 
English-American Civilization with The Age of 
Revolution. 

Among dozens of books about Civil War themes 
were Jeb Stuart, The Last Cavalier, by Burke 
Davis; Mighty Stonewall, by Frank E. van Diver; 
The Rebel Shore, by Jas. M. Merrill; Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Navy, by Richard West, Jr.; lLincoln’s 
Commando (Cushing) by Ralphe J. Roske and 
Chas, van Doren; The 20th Maine, by John J. 
Pullen; First Blood, Sumter, by W. A. Swanberg. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Terms of office of the President and Vice President, from January 20, 1957 to January 20, 1961. 
No person may be elected President of the United States for more than two four-year terms. 


PRESIDENT—Dwight D. Hisenhower, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Receives salary of $100,000 a year, tax- 
able, and in addition an expense allowance, 
also taxable, of $50,000 to assist in defraying 
€xpenses resulting from his official duties. Also 
there may be expended not exceeding $40,000, 
nontaxable, a year for travel expenses and of- 

cial entertainment. 


VICE PRESIDENT—Richard M. Nixon, of Cali- 
fornia, Salary $35,000 a year and $10,000 for 
expenses, all of which is taxable. 


Order of succession to the Presidency. Estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, approved July 18, 
1947, as amended: : 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Members of the Cabinet in the order listed below, 
with the exception of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. No Amendment has yet 
been passed to include such office in the order of 
succession to the presidency. (See page 612) 


THE CABINET 


As of December 1, 1957 
(Salaries $25,000 each) 
eared of State—John Foster Dulles, of New 


ork, 
Secretary of the Treasury—Robert Bernerd Ander- 
son, of New York. 
Secretary of Defense—Neil Hosler McElroy, of 
0. 
Een, General—William Pierce Rogers, of New 
ork. 
Postmaster General—Arthur E. Summerfield, of 
Michigan. 
Secretary of the Interior—Frederick A.’ Seaton, 
of Nebraska. 
Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson, of 


Utah. 

Secretary of Commerce—Sinclair Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Secretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell, of New 


Jersey. 
Secretary of Health, Education, 


Marion B, Folsom, of New York 


The White House Staff 


Assistant to the President—Sherman Adams. 


and Welfare— 


Deputy ag eae Gen. Wilton B. Persons, 
USA, ret. 
Secretaries—James C. Hagerty (press), Maxwell 


M. Rabb (cabinet), Brig. Gen. A. J. Goodpaster, 
USA (staff), Ann C. Whitman (personal), and 
Mary Jane McCaffree (personal and social sec- 
retary to Mrs. Eisenhower). 

Special Counsel—Gerald D. Morgan. 

Special Assistant for National Security Affairs— 
Robert Cutler. 

Special Assistants—Lewis L. Strauss, Kevin Mc- 
Cann, Harold E, Stassen, Maj. Gen. John S. 
Bragdon, USA, ret., Meyer Kestnbaum, Gabriel 
Hauge, Clarence B. Randall, James P. Richards, 
Frederick M. Dearborn, Jr., Lt. Gen. Elwood R. 
Quesada, USAF, ret, and Arthur Larson. 

Special Asst. for Science and Technology—Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr. 

Special Asst. fer Personnel Management—Rocco 
C. Siciliano. 

Special epreeeete a rence Francis, John H. 

tambaugh. 

Sininisicatixe Assistants—I. Jack Martin, Bryce 
N. Harlow, Howard Pyle and Jack Z. Anderson. 

Physician—Maj. Gen. Howard McC. Synder, USA. 

Military Aide—Col. Robert L. Schulz, USA. 

Naval Aide—Capt. E. P. Aurand, USN. 

Air Force Aide—Col. William G: Draper, USAF. 


Department of State 
(Created July 27, 1789) 
Secretary of State—John Foster Dulles. 
Under Secretary—Christian A. Herter. 
Dir., Intl. Cooperation Adm.—James H. Smith, Jr. 
Deputy Under- Sec. for Political Affairs—Robert 
Murphy. 
Deputy Under Sec. for Adm.—Loy W. Henderson. 
Deputy Under Sec. for Economic Affairs—C. Doug- 
las Dillon. 
Counselor—G. Frederick Reinhardt. 


Assistant Secretaries for: 2 
European Affairs—C. Burke Elbrick. 
Far Eastern Affairs—Walter S. Robertson. 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs— 

William M. Rountree. 

Inter-American Affairs—Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 
Intl, Organization Affairs—Francis O. Wilcox. 
Economic Affairs—Thomas C. Mann. 
Polics Planning—Gerard C. Smith. 
Congressional Relations—Wm. B. Macomber, Jr. 


Public Affairs—Andrew H. Berding. 

Legal Adviser—Loftus Becker. 

Administrator, Security and Consular Affairs— 
Roderic L. O’Connor. 

Special Assistant—Philip K. Crowe. 

a Asst. for Intelligence—Hugh S. Cummings, 


Chief of Protocol—Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr. 

Director General, Foreign Service—Joseph C. Sat- 
terthwaite. 

Director, Foreign Service Inst.—Harold B. Hoskins, 


Treasury Department 
(Created Sept. 2, 1789) 
Secretary of the Treasury—Robert B. Anderson. 
Under Secretaries—Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Julian 
B. Baird (for monetary affairs). ‘ 
Assistant Secretaries—David W. Kendall, 
rence B. Robbins and Tom B. Coughran. 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary—Wm. T. Heffelfinger. 
Adm. Asst. Secretary—William W. Parsons. 
Budget Officer—Willard L. Johnson. 
Comptroller of the Currency—Ray M. Gidney. 
Treasurer of the U. S.—Ivy Baker Priest. 
Commissioners: 
Accounts—Robert W. Maxwell. 
Customs—Ralph Kelly. 
Internal Revenue—Russeil C. Harrington. 
Narcotics—Harry J. Anslinger. 
Public Debt—Edwin L. Kilby. 
Directors: 
Administrative- Services—Paul McDonald. 
Engraving and Printing—Henry J. Holtzclaw. 
International Finance—George H. Willis. 
The Mint—William H. Brett. 
U. S. Secret Service—U. E. Baughman, Chief, 
U. 8. Coast Guard—Vice Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, 
Commandant 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division—John R. Buckley, 
director. - 


Lau- 


Department of Defense 


(Created Sept. 18, 1947, consolidating the De- 
partment of the Navy, created April 30, 1789; the 
Department of the Army, August 7, 1789; and the 
Department of the Air Force, Sept. 18, 1947, into 
a single executive department.) 


Secretary of Defense—Neil McElroy. 
Deputy Sec. of Defense—Donald A. Quarles. 
Assistants to the Sec. of Defense: 
Atomic Energy—Herbert B. Loper. 
Guided Missiles—William M. Holaday. 
Legislative Affairs—Brig. Gen. Clarence J. 
Hauck, Jr., USA. 
eet Operations—Gen. G. B. Erskine, USMC, 
ret. 


Assistant Secretaries for: 
Comptroller—Wilfred J. McNeil. 
Health & Medical—Frank B,. Berry, M.D 


International Security Affairs—Mansfield D. 
Sprague. 
Manpower, Personnel & Reserve—William H. 


Francis, Jr. 
Properties & Installations—Floyd S. Bryant. 
Public Affairs—Murray Snyder. 
Research & Engineering—Paul D. Foote. 
Supply & Logistics—Perkins McGuire. 
General Counsel—Robert Dechert. 


Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

Chairman—Gen. Nathan F.. Twining, USAF. 

Army—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, USA. 

Air Force—Gen, Thomas D: White, USAF. 

Navy—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, USN. 

Marine Corps—Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, 
USMC (on Marine Corps matters only). 

Director; Joint Staff—Vice Adm. B. L. Austin, 


UNIFIED OVERSEAS COMMANDS 
Under North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Supreme Commander, Allied Forces in Europe— 
Gen. Lauris Norstad, USAF. 

Supreme Commander, Allied Forces, Atlantic— 
Adm. Jerauld Wright, USN. 

Deputy Supreme Allied Commander for Europe— 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery (England). 

Channel and Southern North Sea—Adm. Sir Guy 
Grantham and Air Chief Marshal Sir Bryan V. 
Reynolds (both England). 

Modierenere nA Gat Sir Ralph Edwards (Eng- 
and). 

Central Europe—Gen. Jean Valluy (France). 

Southern Europe—Adm. R. T, Briscoe, USN. 

Northern Europe—Lt. Gen. Sir Cecil Sugden 
(England). 


Alaskan Command—Lt. Gen. Frank A, Armstrong, 
Jr. USAF, 
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Otemue, USA. a, Gen. Robert N. Mon- 
pene. USA 

Command—Gen. Lauris Norstad, USAF. 

Pact sey U.S. Pacific Fleet—Adm. Felix B. 
t) USN 

Atianti’ and U.S. Atlantic Fleet—Adm. Jerauld 

SN. 

a ao ore can Air Defense—Gen. Earle E. Part- 
ridge, USAF. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Secretary of the Army—Wilber M. Brucker. 
Under Secretary—Charles C. Finucane. 

Assistant Secretaries for: 
Manpower, Personnel and Reserve Forces—Hugh 
M. Milton, 2nd. 
Financial Management—George H. Roderick. 
Chi Military Attire Dewey Short. 
- itary airs—Dewey 
Director of Research and Development— William 
H. Martin 
General Counsel—Frank G. Millard. 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 
Comptroller of the Army—Lt. Gen. William Ss. 
Lawton. 
Chief of Information—Maj. Gen. Harry P. Storke. 
The Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Silas B. Hays. 
The Adjutant General—Maj. Gen. Herbert M. 


Jones. 
us. Continental Army Command—Gen. Willard 


G. Wyman. ; 

U.S. Women’s Army Corps—Col. Mary Louise 
Mil 
National Guard Bureau—Maj. Gen. Edgar C. 
Erickson. 
U.S. etmy Reserve and ROTC Affairs—Maj. Gen. 
Ralph A. Palladino. 


Military Academy—Lt. Gen. Garrison H. 
‘Davidson. 


Commanding Generals, U.S. Armies: 
ist Army—Lt. Gen. Blackshear M. Bryan. 
. Gen. George W. Read. 
. Gen. Thomas F. Hickey. 


. Gen, 

. Gen. William 

. Gen, Lemuel Mathewson, 

Gen. Bruce C. Cirke: 

Gen, 
John G. Van Houten. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Secretary of the Navy—Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 
Under Secretary—William B. Franke. 

Assistant Secretaries for: 

Material—Fred A. Bantz. 

Air—Garrison Norton. 

Financial Management—J. Sinclair Armstrong. 

Personnel and Reserve Forces—Richard Jackson. 
Adm. Asst. to Sec. of the Navy—John H. Dillon. 
Chief of Naval Operations—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke. 
Commandant of the Marine Corps—Gen. Randolph 

McC. Pate. 


Bureau Chiefs: 

Aeronautics—Rear Adm, R. E. Dixon. 

Medicine and Surgery—R. Adm. B. W. Hogan, MC. 
Naval Personnel—Vice Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr, 
Ordnance—Adm, F, 8. Withington. 

Ships—Rear Adm. A. G. Mumma. 

Supplies and Accounts—R. Adm. R.J. Arnold, SC, 
Yards and Docks—Rear Adm. R, H. Meade, CEC. 


Office Chiefs: 
Administrative Office—Frank V. Kent. 
Analysis and Review—Wells H. Thomsen. 
General Counsel—F. Trowbridge vom Baur. 
Industrial Relations—Rear Adm. R. E. Cronin. 
Information—Rear Adm. E. B. Taylor. 
Navy Comptroller—J. Sinclair Armstrong. 
Navy Management Office—E. D. Dwyer. 
Naval Material—Vice Adm. E. W. Clexton, 
Naval Petroleum and Oil Shale Reserves—Capt. 

A. S. Miller. 

Naval Research—Rear Adm. R. Bennett. 
Savings Bonds—Comar. F. L. Lawrance, SC. 


Comadr., eiiitery Sea Transp. Service—Vice Adm. 


Comdr., Eastern Sea Frontier—Vice Adm. F. W. 
McMahon. 

Comdr., Western Sea Frontier—Rear Adm. A. M. 
Bledsoe. 

Commandant, Potomac River Naval Command— 
Rear Adm. Harold D. Baker. 

Commandant, Severn River Naval Command—Rear 
Adm. William R. Smedberg, 3rd. 

cat ae U.S. Naval Academy—Rear Adm. William 
R. ‘Smedberg, 3rd. 

Commandants, Naval Districts: 
1st Boston, Mass.—R. Adm. John A. Snacken- 

erg. 

3rd, New York, N.Y.—R. Adm, Milton E. Miles. 
4th, Philadelphia, Pa.—R. Adm. E. R. McLean, 


Jr. 
5th, Norfolk, Va.—R. Adm. R. M. Huges. 
6th, Charleston, §.C.—R. Adm. G. C. Crawford. 
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8th, New Orleans, La.—R. Adm. Walter G. 


Schindler. 4 
9th, Great Lakes, Ill.—R. Adm. E. P. Forrestel 
ith Gon Wines hn iP oo ati 
an 0, Calif.— me, n. 
lath, Sa San cisco, RK, Adm: Girt 
1st Tecan te Bledsoe. 
th, Bi Bre erhen ne Ad ree naneil Dietrich, 
18th, Balboa, “Panama Canal Zone—R. Adm. 
rge H. Wa 
17th, K R. Adm. I. E. Hobbs. 
., U. S. Naval Forces, Marianas, Guam, 
Mai Adm. W. B. Ammon. 
bag ers U. S. Naval Forces, Rear 


Comdr. in Chief, U. S. Naval Forces, Eastern 
Bie and Mediterranean—Adm. Walter F. 
oone. 

Chief, Naval Air Training—Vice Adm. Robert 

Goldthwaite. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Secretary of the Air Force—James H. Douglas. 
Under Secretary—Malcolm A. Macintyre. 


Assistant Secretaries for: 


Financial Management—Lyle a Garlock. 
wert Personnel & Forces—David S. 


Material—Dudley C. Sharp 
Research & Develepeaent—eicnanaae Horner, act. 
Special Asst. for Intelligence—Frederick Ayer, Jr. 
Species Asst. for Inst ions—John M. Ferry. 
dmin. Asst.—John J. McLaughlin. 
a Counsel—John A. Johnson. 
Information Services—Maj. Gen. Arno H. Lueh- 


man. 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Thomas D. White. 
Vice Chief of Staff—Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. 
Sec. of the Air Staff—Col. J. A. Brooks, 3rd. 


Deputy Chiefs of Staff: 
Development—Lt. Gen. D. L. Putt. 
Materiel—Lt., Gen. C. S. Irvine. 
Operations—Lt. Gen. W. H. Tunner. 


Personnel—Lt. Gen, Emmett Cpe Jr. 


Plans & Programs—Lt. Gen. K. Gerhart. 
Asst. Chiefs of Staff: 
Reserve Forces—Maj. Gen. R. A. Grussendorf. 


sare Missiles—Brig. Gen. Charles M. 
‘orkle. 
Installations—Brig. Gen. A. M. Minton. 
Comptroller—Lt. Gen. M. J. Asensio. 
Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Dan C. Ogle. 
Judge Advocate General—Maj. Gen. Reginald Cc. 
Harmon. 
Inspector General—Lt. Gen. ee e sOUeias Jr. 
Air Adjutant General—Col. J. L. 


Major Air Commands: 

a American Air Defense—Gen. E. E. Part- 
r 

Air Defense—Lt. Gen. J. H. Atkinson. 

Air Materiel—Gen. Edwin W. Rawlings. 

Air Research & Development—Lt. Gen. S. E. 
Anderson. 

Air Training—Lt. Gen. Charles T. Myers. 

Air University—Lt. Gen. Dean C. Strother. 

Continental Air—Lt. Gen. W. E. Hall. 

Beadauarters Command—Maj. Gen. R. C. Hood, 


Mc- 


Military Air Transport Service—Lt. Gen. J. 


Sienects Air—Gen. Thomas S. Power. 
Tee Air—Gen, O. P. Weyland. 


Air Force Academy—Maj. Gen. J. E. 
Briggs. 
Alaskan Air—Lt. Gen. F. A. Armstrong. 


Caribbean Air—Maj. Gen. T, H. Landon. 
Pacific Air Forces—Gen. L. S. ena 
U. S. Air Forces in Europe—Gen. F. F. Everest. 


Department of hae 
(Created Sept. 24, 1789) 


Attorney General—William Pierce Rogers. 
a ee Asst. to Atty. General—Harold H, 
8, 
Deouts Attorney General—Lawrence E. 
Solicitor General—J. Lee Rankin. Meets 
Publ. Information—G. Frederick Mullen, director. 
Pardon Attorney—Kenneth V. Harvey, act. | 
Assistant Attorneys General for: ] 
Administration—S. A. Andretta. 
en operty—Dallas S. peouEvCnd: 
Antitrust—Victor R. Hansel 
Civil—George C. Doub. 
Civil Rights—W. Wilson White, director. | 
Internal Security—William F. ‘Tompkins. | 
Lands—Perry W. Morton. | 
Legal Counsel—W. Wilson White. 
Rosai thee K. gece: 
edera| ureau of nvestigation—J 
Hoover, director. 33 eee 
Immigration & Naturalization Service—Joseph M. 
Swing, comm. 


oe ° 


te 


a 


4 Territories—Anthony T. Lausi. 


Appeals—Thomas G. Finucane, chmn. 
u of Prisons—James V, Bennett, director. 
of Parole—George J. Reed, chmn. 
al Prison Industries, Inc. -James V. Bennett, 


- Post Office Department 
_~ (Created March 9, 1829; previously a branch of 


_ Treasury Dept. Only portfolio in Cabinet that ex- 


‘ S every 4 years.) 
master General—Arthur E. Summerfield. 
puty Postmaster General—Edson O. Sessions. 


Assistant Postmasters General for: 


Operations—John M. McKibbin. 
' Transportation—E. George Siedle. 
_. Facilities—Ormonde A. Kieb. 
- Finance—Hyde Gillette. 
Personnel— Eugene J. Lyons. 


Department of the Interior 
(Created March 3, 1849) 


Secretary of the Interior—Fred A. Seaton. 


Under Secretary—Hatfield Chilson. 


_ Assistant Secretaries for: 


Water and Power—Fred G. Aandahl, 
Mineral Resources—Royce A. Hardy. 
_ Fish and Wildlife—Ross L. Leffler. 


_ Public Land Management—Roger Ernst. 


Administration—D. Otis Beasley. 


 Solicitor—Elmer F. Bennett. 


' Directors for: 
Land Management—Edward Woozley. 
National Park Service—Conrad L. Wirth. 


Bureau of Mines—Marling J. Ankeny. 
Geological Survey—Thomas B. Nolan. 
Geography—Meredith F. Burrill. 

Minerals Mobilization—Spencer S. Shannon. 
Oil and Gas—H. A. Stewart. = 

Sport Fisheries and Wildlife—Daniel H. Janzen. 
Commercial Fisheries—Donald L. McKernan, 
Saline Water—David S. Jenkins. 


_ Commissioner, Bureau of: 


Indian Afiairs—Glenn L. Emmons. 
Reclamation—Wilbur A. Dexheimer 
Fish and Wildlife—Arnie J. Suomela. 


Administrator: b 
Bonneville Power Adm.—William A. Pearl. 
Southwestern Power Adm.—Douglas G. Wright. 
Southeastern Power Adm.—Charles W. Leavy. 
Defense Minerals Exploration Adm.—C. O. 
Mittendorf. 


Department of Agriculture 
(Created May 15, 1862) 


_ Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson. 


‘Under Secretary—True D. Morse. 

Assistant Secretaries for: 
Federal—State Relations—Ervin L. Peterson. 
Marketing & Foreign Agriculture—Don Paarl- 


berg. 

ericuitecal Stabilization—Marvin L. McLain. 
Agricultural Credit Services—K. L. Scott, director. 
General Counsel—R. L. Farrington. 
Exec. Asst. to the Secretary—Milan D. Smith. 
Agric. Conservation Program Service—Paul M. 

Koger, admin. 
Agric. Marketing Service—O. V. Wells, admin. 
Agric. Research Service—B. T. Shaw, admin. 
Commodity Credit Corp.—True D. Morse, pres. 
Commodity Exch. Authority—Rodger R. Kauff- 


Man, admin. - 
Commodity Stabilization Service—Walter C. Ber- 
ger, admin. 
Farmer Coop. Service—Joseph G. Knapp, admin. 
Farmers Home—Kermit H. Hansen, admin. 
Fed. Crop. Ins. Corp.—Frank N. McCartney, mer. 
Fed. Extension Service—Clarence M. Ferguson, 
admin. - 
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Foreign Agric. Service—Gwynn Garnett, admin. 
Forest Service—Richard E. McArdle, chief. 
Rural Electrification—David A. Hamil, admin. 
Soil Conservation Service—D. A. Williams, admin. 


Office of: 
Admin, Management—J. P. Loftus, act. dir. 
Budget and Finance—J. C. Wheeler, director. 
Hearing Examiners—G. Osmond Hyde, chief ex- 

aminer. 

Information—R,. Lyle Webster, director. 
Personnel—Ernest C. Betts, Jr,, director. 
Plant and Operations—F. R. Mangham, director. 


Department of Commerce 


(Created March 4, 1913; previously Dept. of 
Commerce and Labor, created Feb. 14, 1903). 


Secretary of Commerce—Sinclair Weeks. 

Under Secretary—Walter Williams. 

Under Secretary for Transportation—Louis S. 
Rothschild. 


Assistant Secretaries for: 
International Affairs—Henry Kearns. 
Domestic Affairs—Frederick H. Mueller. 
. Administration—George T. Moore. 


Director, Bureau of: 
The Census—Robert W. Burgess. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey—Rear. 
Arnold Karo. 
Standards—Allen V. Astin. 
Foreign Commerce—Loring K. Macy. 
Business Economics—M. Joseph Meehan. 
Bureau of Public Roads—Bertram D. Tallamy, 


admin. 
Civil Aeronautics Adm.—James T. Pyle, act. admin. 
Federal Maritime Board—C. G. Morse, chmn. 
Maritime Administration—C. G. Morse, admin. 
Patent Office—Robert C. Watson, comm. 
Weather Bureau—F. W. Reichelderfer, chief. 
ensintes and Defense Service—Horace B. McCoy, 

min. 


Adm, H. 


Department of Labor 
(Created March 4, 1913) 


Secretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell. 

Under Secretary—James T, O’Connell. 

Assistant Secretaries: John J. Gilhooley, Newell 
Brown, J. Ernest Wilkins. 

Administrative Asst. Sec.—James E. Dodson, 

Solicitor—Stuart Rothman. 


Director, Bureau of: 
Apprenticeship—W. C. Christensen. 
Employees’ Compensation—William McCauley. 
Employment Security—Robert C. Goodwin. 
Labor Standards—Paul E. Gurske. 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights—Hugh W. 

Bradley. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics—Ewan Clague, comm. 

Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board—Theo- 
dore M. Schwartz, chairman. 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions— 
Clarence T. Lundquist, act. admin. 

Women’s Bureau—Alice K. Leopold, director. 


Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare 
(Created April 11, 1953) 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
Marion B. Folsom. 
Under Secretary—John A. Perkins. 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service—Dr. 
Leroy E. Burney. 


Commissioners of: 
Food and Drugs—George P. Larrick. 
Education—Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick. 
Social Security—Charles I. Schottland. 
Vocational Rehabilitation—Mary Switzer, dir. 


United States General Accounting Office 


A nonpartisan and nonpolitical agency in the 
legislative branch of the Government created to 
provide legislative control over the financial tran- 
Sactions of the Government. The Office is under 
the direction of the Comptroller General of the 
United States who is appointed for a term of fif- 
teen years and is not eligible for reappointment. 
The Comptroller General, Joseph Campbell; As- 
sistant Comptroller General, Frank H. Weitzel. 

The principal functions of the General Account- 
ing Office are to determine by independent audit 
and other means the correctness of public acoounts 
and claims and, except where otherwise provided 
by law, to-settle them accordingly, and to exam- 
ine and report to the Congress matters affecting 


public finances. 


In carrying out these functions it is necessary 
to make audits of the financial and property 
transactions of the Federal Government; to make 
annual audits of all Government corporations; to 
prescribe principles, standards, and related re- 
quirements for accounting to be observed by the 
executive agencies, which responsibility must be 
exercised so as to permit the executive agencies to 
carry out their responsibilities for establishing 
and maintaining systems of accounting; to settle 
claims by or against the United States; to render 
decisions pertaining to governmental fiscal mat- 
ters; to conduct investigations relating to the 
receipt, disbursement, and application of public 
funds; and related duties. 
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SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
poner a lanes actin show when born and when 
each too Ss seat. 
Chief Justice of the United States ($35,500)— 
Earl Warren, of Calif. (1891—took oath of office 


Marshall Harlan, of N. Y. (1899—March 28, 1955); 
William Joseph Brennan, Jr., of New Jersey (1906 
—Oct. 16, 1956); Charles Evans Whittaker, of 
Missouri (1901—March, 25, 1957). 

J Spal e ae rer ag gee Lad & Lipgit. 
Reporter—Walter yatt. rarian—Helen - 
an: Press Information—Banning E. Whitting- 
on. 

UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS 

Chief Judge—Noble J. Johnson, Indiana. 

Associate Judges—Ambrose O’Connell, N. Y.; 
va- 


Eugene ares: oe Giles S. Rich, N. Y.: 
cancy. 25,500 each. 
lerk—Cabell N. Pryor. Address of Court— 
Internal Revenue Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 

Chief Judge—Webster J. Oliver. N. Y. ; 

Judges—Charles D. Lawrence, N. Y.; Irvin C. 
Mollison, Ill.; Jed Johnson, Okla.; Paul P. Rao, 
N. Y.; Morgan Ford, N. Dak.; David John _Wil- 
son, Utah; Mary H. Donlon, N. Y.; Scovel Rich- 
ardson, Mo. ($22,500 each.) 

Clerk—James E. Dwyer, Jr. Marshal—Patrick S. 
DeMarco, Librarian—Anna H. Olsen. All 201 Varick 
St., New York 14, N, Y. 

COURT FOR THE TRIAL OF IMPEACHMENTS 

The Senate has the sole power to try impeach- 
ments. When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice of the United States 
presides. Conviction requires concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 

(Hoids one term annually, commencing on 
the first Monday in October.) 


Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, Texas. Associate 
Judges—Benjamin H. Littleton, Tenn.; Sam_ E. 
Whitaker, Tenn.; Joseph W. Madden, Pa.; Don 
N. Laramore, Ind. ($25,500 each.) 


Clerk—Willard L. Hart. Address of Court—1655 
Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
(Judges serve without additional compensation.) 
Chict Judge—Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(U. S. Circuit Judge. 3rd Circuit). 

Judges—Calvert Magruder, Boston 9, Mass. 
(Chief Judge, U. S. Court of Appeals, lst Circuit); 
Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids, Mich. (U. S. 
Circuit Judge, 6th Circuit); Walter C. Lindley, 
Danville, Ill. (U. S. Circuit Judge, 7th Circuit); 
Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. C. (Chief Judge, 
U. S. District Court of the District of Columbia). 

Address of Court—U. S. Court of Appeals Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Chief Judge—J. Edgar Murdock, of Pennsylvania. 
Judges—Craig S. Atkins, of Md.; J. Gregory 
Bruce, of Ky.; Morton P. Fisher, of Md.; Bruce 
M. Forrester, of Mo.; Marion J. Harron, of Calif.; 
John W. Kern, of Ind.; John E. Mulroney, cf 
Towa; Clarence V. Opper, of N. Y.; Allin H. Pierce, 
of I1l,; Arnold Raum, of Mass.; Stephen E. 
Rice, of Fla.; Norman O. Teitjens, of Ohio; Rus- 
sell E. Train, of D. of C.; Bolon B. Turner, of 
Ark.; Graydon G. Withey, of Mich. ($22,500 each.) 

Retired Judges Recalled For Duty—C. Rogers 
Arundell of Ore.; Eugene Black cf Tex.; Clarence 
P. LeMire, of Mo.; Ernest H. Van Fossan, of 
($22,500 each.) 

Administrative Officer—Otto W. Schoenfelder. 
Clerk—Howard P. Locke. Address of Court—12th 
ee Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington 


UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS 
($25,500 each) 
(Where no address other than city and state is 
given, the office is in the United States Court- 


house. ) 

District of Columbia Circuit—Henry White 
Edgerton, Chief Judge; E. Barrett Prettyman, 
Wilbur _K. Miller, David L. Bazelon, Charles 
Fahy, George T. Washington, John A. Danaher, 
Walter M. Bastian, Warren E. Burger. Clerk— 
Joseph W. Stewart, Washington 1. D. c 
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JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
(As of December 1, 1957) 


Administrative Office: Supreme Court Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 


First Circuit (Maine, Massachusetts, New 
shire, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico)—Calvert 
gruder. Chief Judge. Boston 9, Mass.; Peter W 

, Manchester, N. H.; John P. Bee Ea PI 
Ser 3, R. I. Clerk—Roger A. Stinchfield, Bos' 
‘ass. 


Second Circuit (Connecticut, New York, Vermont 

(Foley Square. New York 7, N. Y., unless 

wise indicated.) 
Charles _E. Clark, Chief Judge, New Haven 6 
Conn.; Harold Medina; Carroll C. Hincks, New 
Haven, Conn.; J. Edward Lumbard; Sterry_R 
Waterman, P. O. Box 178, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Leonard P. Moore. Clerk—A. Daniel Fusaro, Nev 
Work "IN, oy. 

Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl 
vania, Virgin Islands)—John Biggs, Jr., Chie2 
Judge, P.O. Box 230,.Wilmington 99, Del.; Abe 
B. Maris, Herbert F. Goodrich, Harry E. Kal err 


and William Henry Hastie, (all) Philadelphia 7 
Gerald McLaughlin, Newark 1, N. J.; Austin L 
Staley, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Clerk—Mrs. Ida O 


Creskoff, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Fourth Circuit (Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia)—John J. Parkers 
Chief Judge, Charlotte 2, N. C.; Simon E 
Sobeloff, Baltimore, Md.; Clement F. Haynsworth 
Jr., Greenville, S. C. Clerk—R. M. F. Williams 
Jr., Richmond 19, Va. 

Fifth Circuit (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Canal Zone)—Joseph C| 
Hutcheson, Jr., Chief Judge, Houston 2, Texas5 
Richard T. Rives, Montgomery 2, Ala.; Elbe: 
Parr Tuttle, Atlanta, Ga.; Ben . Cameron 
Meridian, Miss.; Warren L. Jones, P..O. Bo. 
4398, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; John R, Brown, Houstonn 
Tex.; John Minor Wisdom, New Orleans 6, La 
Clerk—Edward W. Wadsworth, New Orleans 6, La 

Sixth Circuit (Kentucky. Michigan, Ohio, Ten 
nessee)—Charles C., Simons, Chief Judge, 
troit 31, Mich.; Florence E. Allen, Cleveland 14 
Ohio; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 3, Tenn... 
Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids 1, Mich.. 
Shackelford Miller, Jr., Louisville 2, Ky.; Potter 
Stewart, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Clerk—Carl W. Reusss 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Seventh Circuit (Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin) 
F. Ryan Duffy, Chief Judge, Milwaukee, Wis. | 
Phillip J. Finnegan, 1212 Lake Shore Dr., Chicage 
10, Ill; Walter C. Lindley, Danville, > Ha 
Nathan Swaim, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Schnackenberg, 1212 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 10 
Ill.; John S. Hastings, Evansville, Ind.; W. Lynr 
Parkinson, Lafayette, Ind, Clerk—Kenneth J 
Carrick, Chicago 10, Ill. 

Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota) 
Archibald Gardner, Chief Judge, P. O) 
Bldg., Huron, S. Dak.; John B. Sanborn, Stt 
Paul 2, Minn.; Joseph W. Woodrough, Omaha 22 
Nebr.; Harvey M. Johnsen, Omaha 6, Nebr. 
Charles J. Vogel, Fargo, N. Dak.; Martin Donald 
Van Oosterhout, Sioux City, Iowa; vacancy. Clerk 

. E. Koch, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Ninth Circuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon4 
tana, Nevada, Oreron, Washington, Alaska, Ha 
waii.)—Albert Lee Stephens, Chief Judge; Wil4 
liam Healey, James Alger Fee and Frederick + 
Hamley, (all) P.O. Box 547, San Francisco 1 
Calif.; Stanley N. Barnes, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Walter L. Pope, Rm. 407, P.O. Bldg., San Fran-4 
cisco 1, Calif.; Dal M. Lemmon, P.O. Box 10477 
Sacramento 5, Calif.; Richard H. Chambers, Tuc< 
son, Ariz.; vacancy, Clerk—Paul P. O’Brien, P. O7 
Box 547, San Francisco 1, Calif. 

Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexicor 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming)—Sam G. Brattom 
Chief Judge, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Alfred P* 
Murrah, P. O. Box 1554, Oklahoma City 1, Okla. | 
John C. Pickett, P. O. Box 900, Cheyenne, Wyo... 
David T. Lewis, Salt Lake City, Utah; Jean S> 
Breitenstein, Denver, Colo. Clerk—Robert B. Cart: 
wright, Denver 2, Colo. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


($22,500; districts in parentheses) } 

Alabama—(Northern) Seybourn H. Lynne, Chie 
Judge; Harlan Hobart Grooms. Clerk—William 
Davis, (all) Birmingham 1, (Middle) Frank 


Johnson, Jr. Clerk—Robert C. Dobson, (both) 
Montgomery 1. (Southern) Daniel Holcomb 
nee 4 Clerk—William J. O’Connor, (both; 


Arizona—David W. Ling, Chief Judge, Phoenix 
James A. Walsh, Tucson. Clerk—William H. Love: 
ae 

ansas—(Eastern) Harry J. Lemley, Chie! 
Judge, Eastern and Western Dist., Texarkana 
eee See anne Age Little Roc 
estern) John E. er. Clerk—Tr ‘i ! 
(both) Fort Smith. ermal 


: 
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California—(Northern) Michael J. Roche, Chief 
Judge; Louis E. Goodman and George B. Harris, 
Edward P. Murphy, Oliver J. Carter and Oliver D. 
Hamlin, Jr., (all) P. O. Box 707, San Francisco 1; 
Sherill Halbert, P. O. Box 1047, Sacramento 5. 
Clerk—C. W. Calbreath, P. O, Ox » San 
Francisco 1 (Southern) Leon R. Yankwich. Chief 
Judge; Benjamin Harrison, Pierson M. Hall, Wil- 
liam C. Mathes, Harry C. Westover, Wm. M. 
Byrne, Ernest A. Tolin, and Thurmond Clarke, 
(all) Los Angeles 12; Jacob Weinberger, James M. 
Carter. (both) San Diego 1; Gilbert H. Jertberg, 
Fresno. Clerk—John A. Childress, Los Angeles 12. 

Colorado—William Lee Knous, Chief Judge; 
Alfred A. Arraj, Clerk—G. Walter Bowman, (all) 
Denver 1. 

Connecticut—J. Joseph Smith, Chief Judge; 
Robert P. Anderson, (both) Hartford 1. Clerk— 
Gilbert C. Earl, New Haven 5. 

Delaware—Paul C. Leahy, Chief Judge; Caleb 
R. Layton, 3rd, Caleb M. Wright. Clerk—E. G 
Pollard, (all) Wilmington 99. 

District of Columbia—Bolitha J. Laws, Chief 
Judge ($23,000); F. Dickinson Letts, James W. 
Morris, David A. Pine, Matthew F. McGuire, 
Alexander Holtzoff, Richmond B. Keech, Ed- 
ward M. Curran, Edward A. Tamm, Charles F. 
McLaughlin, James R. Kirkland, Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, Luther W. Youngdahl, Joseph C. Mc- 
Garraghy, John J. Sirica, Clerk—Harry M. Hull, 
=) Washington 1. - 

Florida—(Northern) Dozier A. DeVane, Chief 
Judge, Tallahassee. Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensa- 
cola, (Southern) William J. Barker, Chief Judge, 
P.O. Box 3270, Tampa 1; Bryan Simpson, P.O. Box 
4940, Jacksonville; Emett C. Choate, P. O. Box 
2679, Miami 16; Joseph P. Lieb, Miami 14. Clerk 
Julian A. ake, Jacksonville 1. (Northern and 
Southern) George W. Whitehurst, P. O. Box 1070, 
Miami 32. 

Georgia—(Northern) Frank A. Hooper, Chief 
Judge, Atlanta; William Boyd Sloan, Gainesville. 
Clerk—Carl B. Meadows, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T. 
Hoyt Davis, Chief Judge, Americus; .William A. 
Bootle, Macon. Clerk—John P. Cowart, Macon. 
(Southern)—Frank M. Scarlett, Brunswick. Clerk 
—Eugene F. Edwards, Savannah. 

Idaho—Chase A. Clark, Chief Judge, Boise; 
Fred M. Taylor, P._O. Box 1942, Boise. Clerk— 
Edward M. Bryan, Boise. 

Illinois—(Northern) Philip L. Sullivan, Chief 
Judge; Michael L. Igoe, William J. Campbell, 
Walter J. LaBuy, J. Sam Perry, Win G. Knoch, 
and Julius J. Hoffman; vacancy. Clerk—Roy 
H. Johnson (all) Chicago 4, (Eastern) Casper 
Platt, Chief Judge, Danville; William G. Juer- 
gens, P. O. Bldg., Centralia. Clerk—Douglas H. 
Reed, E. St. Louis. (Southern) Charles G. Briggle, 
Chief Judge, Springfield; Frederick O. Mercer, 
Peorio. Clerk—G. W. Schwaner, Springfield. 

Indiana— (Northern) Luther M. swygert, Chief 
Judge, Hammond; Robt. A. Grant, So. Bend. 
Clerk—Kenneth Lackey, Hammond. (Southern) 
William E. Steckler, Chief Judge; Cale J. Holder. 
Clerk—Robert G Newbold, (all) Indianapolis 4. 

Iowa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Greene. 
Clerk—Carl V. Riley, Dubuque. (Southern)—Ed- 
win R. Hicklin, Davenport. Clerk—Eugene E. 
Poston, Des Moines 9. 

Kansas -Arthur J. Mellott, Chief Judge, Kansas 
City 10; Delmas C. Hill, Wichita. Clerk—Harry M. 
Washington, Topeka, 

Kentucky (Eastern)—H. Church Ford, Chief 
Judge, Lexington S-1. Clerk—Davis T. McGarvey, 
Lexington. (Western) Roy M. Shelbourne, Chief 
Judge; Henry L. Brooks. Clerk—Martin R. Glenn, 
(all) Louisville 2, (Eastern and Western) Mac 
Swinford, Cynthiana. 

Louisiana— (Eastern) Herbert W. Christenberry, 
Chief Judge; J. Skelly Wright. Clerk—A. Dallam 
O’Brien, Jr., (all) New Orleans 12. (Western) Ben 
C. Dawkins, Jr. Chief Judge, Shreveport; Edwin 
F. Hunter, Jr., Lake Charles. Clerk—Alton L. 
Curtis, Shreveport 81. 

Maine—Edward T. Gignoux. Clerk—Morris Cox, 
(both) Portland 6. 

Maryland—Roszel C. Thomsen, Chief Judge; 
R. Dorsey Watkins. Clerk—Wilfred W. Butschky, 
(all) Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts—George C. Sweeney, Chief Judge; 
Francis J. W. Ford, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
William T. McCarthy; Bailey Aldrich. Clerk— 
John A. Canavan, (all) Boston 9. Z 

Michigan—(Eastern) Arthur F. Lederle, Chief 
Judge, Detroit 31; Frank A. Picard, Theodore 
Levin, Thomas P. Thornton, Ralph M. Freeman 
and Clifford O’Sullivan. Clerk—Frank. J. Dingell, 
(all) Detroit 26. (Western) Raymond W. Starr, 
Chief Judge; W. Wallace Kent. Clerk—Howard T. 
Ziel, (all) Grand Rapids 1. 

Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye, Chief Judge, 
Minneapolis 1; Robert C. Bell, St. Paul 2; Dennis 
F. Donovan, 403 Federal Bldg., Duluth 2; Edward 
J. Devitt. Minneapolis. Clerk—Frank A. Massey 
St. Paul 2. 

Mississippi— (Northern) Vacancy. Clerk—Hubert 


D. Stephens, Jr., Oxford. (Southern) Sidney C. 
Mize, Biloxi. Clerk—Miss Loryce E. Wharton, P.O. 
Box 1769, Jackson 5. 

Missouri—(Eastern) George H. Moore, Chief 
Judge; Randolph H. Weber. Clerk—George J. 
Brennan, (all) St. Louis 1. (Western)—Albert A, 
Ridge, R. Jasper Smith. Clerk—John C. Truman, 
(all) Kansas City 6. (Eastern and Western) Rich- 
ard M. Duncan, Chief Judge, Western Dist., Feder- 
ees Kansas City 6; Roy W. Harper, St. 

Montana—William D- Murray, Chief Judge, 
Butte; William J. Jameson, Billings, Clerk—Dean 
O. Wood, P. O. Box 1886, Great Falls. 

Nebraska—Richard E. Robinson, Chief Judge, 
Omaha 1; Robert Van Pelt, Lincoln. Clerk—Miss 
Mary A. Mullen, Omaha 1. . 

Nevada—John R. Ross. Clerk—O. F. Pratt, 
(both) Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— 
Charles Murray Sawyer, (both) Concord. 

New Jersey—Phillip Forman, Chief Judge, Tren- 
ton 5; William F, Smith, Thomas F. Meaney, 
Richard Hartshorne, and Reynier J. Wortendyke, 
Jr. (all) Newark 1; Thomas M. Madden, Camden 
2; vacancy. Clerk—Michael Keller, Jr., Trenton 5. 

New Mexico—Carl A. Hatch, Chief Judge; Waldo 
H. Rogers. Clerk—William D. Bryars, (all) 
Albuquerque. 

New York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan, 
Chief Judge, Utica 1; James T. Foley, Albany 1. 
Clerk—Glen A. Porter, Utica 1. (Southern) John 
W. Clancy, Chief Judge; Sylvester J. Ryan, John 
F. X. McGohey, Irving R. Kaufman, Gregory F. 
Noonan, Sidney Sugarman, Edward Weinfeld, 
Thomas F. Murphy, Edward Jordan Dimock, 
David N. Edelstein, Archie Owen Dawson, Alex- 
ander Bicks, Edmund L. Palmieri, William B. 
Herlands, John M. Cashin, Richard H. Levet, and 
Frederick van Pelt Bryan. Clerk—Herbert A. 
Charlson, (all) New York City 7. (Eastern) Mor- 
timer W. Byers, Matthew T. Abruzzo, Leo F. Ray- 
fiel, Walter Bruchhausen, Joseph C. Zavatt, (all) 
Brooklyn 1; vacancy. Clerk—Percy G. B. Gilkes, 
Brooklyn 2. (Western) Harold P. Burke, Chief 
Judge, Rochester 14; Justin C. Morgan, Buffalo. 
Clerk—Roland E. Logel, Buffalo 2. 

North Carolina—(Eastern) Don Gilliam, 118 St. 
James St., Tarboro. Clerk—A, Hand James, 
Raleigh. (Middle) Vacancy. Clerk—Herman A. 
Smith, Greensboro. (Western) Wilson Warlick, 
County Courthouse, Newton. Clerk—Thomas E. 
Rhodes, Asheville. 

North Dakota—George S. Register, Chief Judge, 
Bismarck; Ronald N. Davies, Fargo. Clerk—Mrs. 
Della I. Holt, Fargo. 

Ohio—(Northern) Paul Jones, Chief Judge; 
Paul C. Weick, Charles J. McNamee, James C. 
Connell, (all) Cleveland 14; Frank L. Kloeb. To- 
ledo 2. Clerk—Charles B. Watkins, Cleveland 14. 
(Southern) Mell G. Underwood, Chief Judge, Co- 
lumbus 16; John J. Druffel, Cincinnati 2; Lester 
ini Cool), Dayton. Clerk—John D. Lyter, Colum- 

us 16. 

Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage, Chief 
Judge. Clerk—Noble C. Hood, (both) Tulsa 1. 
(Eastern) Eugene Rice, Chief Judge. Clerk—John 
H. Pugh, (both) Muskogee. (Western) Stephen S. 
Chandler, Chief Judge; Ross Rizley. Clerk—R. Lee 
Jenkins, (all) Okla. City 1. (All Districts) William 
Robert Wallace, Okla. City 1. 

Oregon—Claude McColloch, Chief Judge; Gus J. 
Solomon, William G. East, (all) Portland, Clerk 
—R. J. DeMott, P. O. Box 1150, Portland 7. 

Pennsylvania—(Eastern) William H. Kirkpatrick, 
Chief Judge; J. Cullen Ganey, Thomas J. Clary, 
Allan K. Grim, John W. Lord, Jr., Francis L. Van 
Dusen, C. William Kraft, Jr., Thomas C. Egan. 
Clerk—Gilbert W. Ludwig, (all) Philadelphia 7. 
(Middle) John W. Murphy, Chief Justice, Scranton 
2; Frederick V. Follmer, Lewisburg. Clerk—Thom- 
as H. Campion, Scranton 2. (Western) Wallace S. 
Gourley, Chief Judge; Rabe Ferguson Marsh, 
Joseph P. Willson, John L. Miller, John W. McliIl- 
vaine, (all) Pittsburgh 19; Herbert P. Sorg, Erie 1. 
Clerk—James. H. Wallace, Jr., P.O. Box 1805, 
Pittsburgh 30. 

Rhode Island—Edward William Day, Clerk— 
Neale D. Murphy, (both) Providence 3. 

South Carolina—(Eastern)—Ashton H.  Wil- 
liams. Clerk—Ernest L. Allen, (both) Charleston 
4. (Western) Charles C. Wyche. Chief Judge, Spar- 
tanburg. Clerk—Miller C. Foster, Jr., Greenville. 
(Both Districts) George B. Timmerman. Chief 
Judge, Eastern District, Columbia 3. 

South Dakota—George T. Mickelson, Chief 
Judge; vacancy. Clerk—Roy B. Marker, (both) 
Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—(Eastern) Leslie R. Darr, Chief 
Judge, Chattanooga 1; Robert L. Taylor, Knox- 
ville. Clerk—Byron Pope, P.O. Box 2348, Knox- 
ville 12, (Middle) William E. Miller. Clerk—John 
O. Anderson, (both) Nashville 3. (Western) Marion 
S. Boyd, Memphis 3. Clerk—W. Lloyd Johnson, 
Memphis 1. 
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Dooley, 
Worth 2. 


tern) Ben H. Rice, Jr., Chief Judge, San Antonio 
6; Robert E. Thomason, P.O. Box 205, El Paso. 

Jerk—Maxey Hart, San Antonio 6. 

Utah—Willis W. Ritter, Chief Judge; A. Sher- 
man Christenson, (both) Salt Lake City 1. Clerk 
—Sharon L. Hatch, Salt Lake City 10. 

Vermont—Ernest W. Gibson, Brattleboro. Clerk 
—Austin H. Kerin, Burlington. 

Virginia—(Eastern) Sterling Hutcheson, Chief 
Judge, Richmond 6; Albert V. Bryan, Alexandria; 
Walter E. Hoffman, Norfolk. Clerk—Walkley E. 
Johnson, Richmond. (Western) John Paul, Chief 
Judge, Harrisonburg; Roby C. Thompson, Abing- 
don. Clerk—Clarence E. Gentry, Harrisonburg. 

Washington—(Eastern) Sam M. Driver, Chief 
Judge. Clerk—Stanley D. Taylor, (both) Box 1493, 
Spokane 7. (Western) John C. Bowen, Chief Judge, 
P.O. Box 1825, Seattle 11; George H. Boldt, Ta- 
coma, Clerk—Millard P. Thomas, 308 U. S. Court- 
house, Seattle 4. (Both Districts) William J. 
berg, Seattle 4. 

West Virginia—(Northern) Herbert S. Boreman, 
Parkersburg. Clerk—Russell M. Barrett, Fair- 
mont. (Southern) Ben Moore, Chief Judge. Clerk— 
Homer W. Hanna, (both) Charleston 29. (Both 
Districts) Harry E. Watkins, Chief Judge Northern 
District, Fairmont. 

Wisconsin—(Eastern) Thomas E. Tehan, Chief 
Judge; Kenneth P. Grubb. Clerk—Dale E. Ihlen- 


Justices of the United 


ind- 


United States—Judiciary; Supreme Court Justices 


feldt (all) Milwaukee. (Western) Patrick T. Stone. 
Clerk—Mrs. Lucille M. Alstad, (both) Z. 
Wyoming—Ewing T. Kerr. Clerk—Miss Capitola 
G. Allison, (both) Cheyenne. 
TERRITORIAL JUDGES 
Alaska—Disttict Judges: Division (1) Raymond 
J. Kelly, Juneau; (2) Walter H. Hodge, Nome; (3) 
James McCarrey, Jr., Anchorage; (4) Vernon 
D. Forbes, P.O. Box 109, Fairbanks. ($22,500 2 
Clerks—(1) J. Wilford Leivers, Juneau; (2) John 
M. Kroninger, Nome; (3) William A. Hilton, P.O. 
Box 920, Anchorage; (4) John B. Hall, Fairbanks. 
Canal Zone—District Judge, Guthrie F. Crowe 
($22.500). Clerk—C. T. McCormack, Jr. (both) 
Drawer F, Balboa Heights. 
Guam—District Judge, Paul D. Shriver ($19,000). 
Clerk—Roland A. Gillette, (both) Agana. 
Hawaii—U. S. District Court—J. F: 
Laughlin, Chief Judge, P.O. Box 19, Honolulu 10; Jon 
Wiig, P.O. Box 2577, Honolulu 10, ($22,500 each). 
Clerk—William F. Jr., Honolulu 1 


L. Rice, ($12,250). Associate Justices: Ingram 


uit Courts—(ist) Miss 
Z. Fairbanks, Albert M. Felix, Frank A. 
McKinley, Harry R. Hewitt, Gerald R. Corbett, 
Calvin C. MeGregor, (all) Honolulu; (2) Cable A. 
Wirtz, Wailuku, Maui; (3) Luman N. Nevels, Jr., 
Hilo; vacancy. (5) Benjamin M. Tashiro, Lihue, 
Kauai; ($9,375 each). 

Puerto Rico—District Judge, Clemente Ruiz- 
Nazario. ($22,500). Clerk—Miss Mary Aguayo, 
(both) San Juan 17. 

Virgin Islands—District Judge, vacancy. Clerk— 
George A. Mena, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 


States Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court comprises a Chief Justice and such number of Associate Justices as may be 
fixed Ry Congress. By virtue of an act of June 25, 1948, the number of Associate Justices is eight. 
0 


Power 


nominate is vested in the President and appointments are made by and with the advice and 


consent of the Senate. Judges of the Federal courts hold office during good behavior and their com- 
pensation may not be diminished while they are in office. A Justice may retire at 70 after serving 


10 years as a Federal judge. 


Wane Service 
Chief Justices tn Italics Term 


James Wilson, Pa 


Robert T 


Benj. R. Curtis, Mass. 851-1857) 
John A. Campbell, Ala 1853-1861 
Nathau Clifford, Me.. 1858-1881 
Noah H. Swayne, Ohio 1862-1881 


Stephen J. Field, Gal’: 863-1897 
Salmon P. Chase, 1864-1873 
William Strong, Pa... .. 2] 1870-1880 
Joseph P. Bradley, N. J... | 1870-1892 
Ward Hunt, N. Y........ | 1873-1882 
Morrison R. Waite, Ohio. | 1874-1888 
John M, Harlan. Ky...... 1877-1911 
William b. Woods, Ga... .| 1881-1887 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio. .| 1881-1889) 


Name Semis £ {3 
Chtef Justices in Italics Term | Yrs 6 


Horace Gray, Mass....... 1882-1902 


Samuel Blatchford, N. Y.. 


Lucius Q. C, Lamar, 1888-1893) | 5/1825|18 
Melville W. Fuller, I..... 1888-1910) 21/1833/1910 
David J. Brewer, Kan 1890-1910] 20]1837|1910 
enry B; Brown, Mich. - :|1891-1906] 15/1836 |1913 
George Shiras, Jr., Pa..... 92-1903] 10]1832/1924 
Howell B. Jackson, Tenn. .| 1893-1895} _2/1832/18 
Edward D. White, La... .|1894-1910| 16/1845/1921 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y.|1896-1909] 13/1838 |1909 
Joseph McKenna, Gal. . . .|1898-1925| 26|1843|1926 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass: :|1902-1932| 29/1841 1935 
William R. Day, Ohio. . : :]1903-1922) 19|1849/1923 
William H. Moody, Mass.|1906-1910| 3|1853|1917 
Horace H. Lurton, ‘Tenn. .}1910-1914| 4|1844|!914 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. .|1910-1916] _5|1862|1948 
*Willis Van Devanter, Wy.|1911-1937| 26|1859|1941 
Joseph R. Lamar, Ga..... 1911-1916 857 |L916 
Eaward D. White, 1910-1921] 10|1845|1921 
Mahlon Pitney, N. J...) 1912-1922) 10/1858 |1924 
as. C. McReynolds, Tenn.|/1914-1941) 26/1862)! 
*Louis D. Brande! 1916-1939] 221856 |1941 
John H. Clarke, Ohio... .. 1916-1922] 5/1857|1945 
William H. Taft, Conn 1921-1930] _8|1857|1930 
*George Sutherland, 1922-1938] 15]1862|1942 
Pierce Butler, 1922-1939] 16/1866 |1939 
Edward T. Sanford, Tenn .} 1923-1930) 65 |1930 
Harlan F. Stone, N. ¥ ... .|1925-1941| 16/1872]1946 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y_ .|1930-1941| 11|1862|1948 
wen J. Roberts, Penn, (¢)| 1930-1 15/1875)1955 
Benjamin N. Cardozo 1932-1938] 61/1870/1938 
Hugo L, Black, Ala.. ot T~ oe. cle— ISSO bane 
Stanley F. Reed, sy (d)..]1938-1957| 19|1884 
Felix Frank 1939-..../.. |1882]-. 
am O. Douglas, Conn..|1939-. .- 1}... 1898}... 
Frank Murphy, Michigan .| 1940-194: 9/1890 |1949 
Harlan F.. Stone, N.Y... .. 1941-1946] 5|1872|1946 
James F. Byrnes, S.C. (e) .|1941-1942| 11/1879].... 
Ropert H. Jackson, N. Y../1941-1954| 12/1892|1954 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa, .|1943-1949] 6|1894/1949 
Harold H. Burton, Ohio ./|1945-. .. 888}. 
Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky| 1946-1953} 7|1890/1953 
Tom C. Clark, Texas..... 49 — eel tae 8991.05 
*Sherman Minton, Indiana] 1949-1956 1890).... 
Earl Warren, Calif.,...... aoe eee 1891]... 
John Marshall Harlan,N.Y.|1955-....)_.. 1899 
William J. Brennan, Jr.,N.J.!1956—.. 2.) . \1906 
Charles E. Whittaker, Mo.'1957—....|... ‘1901 


*Retired. (a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 30, 1800; (c) resigned July 31, 1945: (da) 


resigned Feb. 25, 1957, (e) resigned Oct. 3, 1942, t 


Stabilization Board. 
Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as 


© assume new post as chairman of Economic 


an Associate Justice of the Court, was nominated 


Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789: and commissi 
There is nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the pOriimissionn oe wae hn bathe daatieg 


Iredell was nominated February 9, 1790, ‘‘vice Harrison, resigned.” 
wrote to the President saying, ‘‘I cannot accept the pola easeks 


Under date of Jan. 1790, Harrison 


'o be eligible for the U. S 
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SECOND SESSION (As of January 3, 1958) ¥ : 
The Congress must meet annually on Jan. 3, unless it has, by law, appointed a different day. 


The Senate 


es are for 6 years and Ser ossrnoget 3 of the mene ates Ere Fey salary $22,500. 
. Sena @ person must be at least 30 years of age, a citizen of the 
United States for at least 9 years. and a resident of the state from ash An he is heen 


Democrats 50; Republicans, 46. Total, 96. 


President—Vice President Richard N. Nixon 
President pro Tempore—Car! Hayden 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 
Majority Floor Leader—Lyndon B. Johnson 
Maiority Whip—Mike Mansfield 

Majority Secretary—Robert G. Baker 


Terms 
Expire Senators P. O. Address 
ALABAMA 
1963. . Lister Hill, Dem...... a ae Montgomery 
1961. .John J. Sparkman, Dem..... Huntsville 
ARIZONA 
1963..Carl Hayden, Dem......... Phoenix 
1959. .Barry M. Goldwater, Rep. . . Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
1963. .J. William Fulbright, Dem.. . Fayetteville 
1961. .John L. McClellan, Dem. ...Camden 
CALIFORNIA 
1963..Thomas H. Kuchel, Rep.....Anaheim 
1959. . William F. Knowland, Rep. . Piedmont 
COLORADO 
1963, .John A. Carroll, Dem....... Denver 
1961. .Gordon Allott, Rep......... Lamar 
GONNECTICUT 
1963—Prescott S. Bush, Rep....... Greenwich 
‘1959. . William A. Purtell, Rep... .. W. Hartford 
DELS TARE 
1961. .J. Allen Frear, Jr., Dem.. Dover 
1959, .John J. Williams, Rep....... ‘Millsboro 
FLORIDA 
1963. .George A. Smathers, Dem. .. Miami 
1959. .Spessard L. Holland, Dem...Bartow 
GEORGIA 
1963. .Herman Talmadge, Dem... . Lovejoy 
1961..Richard B. Russell, Dem....Winder 
IDAHO 
1963..Frank Church, Dem........ Boise 
1961.. Henry C. Dworshak, Rep... .Burley 
ILLINOIS 
1963. . Everett M. Dirksen, Rep..... Pekin 
1961..Paul H. Douglas, Dem...... Chicago 
INDIANA 
1963. .Homer E. Capehart, Rep.... Washington 
1959... William E. Jenner, Rep..... Bedford 
IOWA 
1963. . Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Rep.Cedar Rapids 
1961..Thomas E. Martin, Rep..... Iowa City 
KANSAS 
1963. .Frank Carlson, Rep........5 Concordia 
1961. .Andrew F. EN coat Rep... Wichita 
» KENTUCKY 
1963. .Thurston B. Morton, Rep. . .Glenview 


1961. .John Sherman Cooper, Rep. .Somerset 


LOUISIANA 

1963. . Russell B. Long. Dem....... Baton Rouge 

1961..Allen J. Ellender, Dem...... Houma 

' MAINE 

1961. . Margaret Chase Smith, Rep: . Skowhegan 

1959. Frederick G. Payne, Rep..... Waldoboro 
MARYLAND 

1963. .John Marshall Butler, Rep... Baltimore 

1959. .J. Glenn Beall, Rep......... Frostburg 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1961. . Leverett Saltonstall, Rep.... Dover 

1959. .John F. Kennedy, Dem. .-..Boston 
MICHIGAN 

1961. . Patrick V. McNamara, Dem. . Detroit 

1959. . Charles E. Potter, Rep..-... Cheboygan 
MINNESOTA 

1961. . Hubert H. Humphrey, Dem.. Minneapolis 

1959. .Edward J. Thye, Rep....... Northfield 
MISSISSIPPI 

1961. .James O. Eastland, Dem. . .. Doddsville 

1959. .John C, Stennis, Dem....... DeKalb 
MISSOURI 

1963. . Thos. C. Hennings, Jr., Dem..St. Louis 

1959. .Stuart Symington, Dem.... . Creve Coeur 
MONTANA 

1961. .James E. Murray, Dem..... Butte 


1959. .Mike Mansfield, Dem....... Missoula 


1963. .Joseph S. Clark, Jr.. Dem... 


Minority Floor Leader— William F. Knowland 
Minority Whip—Everett M. Dirksen 

Minority Secretary—J. Mark Trice 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C Duke 

Secretary, The Senate—Fe!ton McLellan Johnston 
Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier ‘ 


Terms 
Expire Senators P. O. Address 
NEBRASKA 

1961. .Carl T. Curtis, Rep......... Minden 

1959..Roman L. Hruska, Rep.....,Omaha 
NEVADA 

1963..Alan Bible, Dem........... Reno 

1959. .George W. Malone, Rep..... Reno 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

1963.. Norris Cotton, Rep......... Lebanon 

1961. .Styles Bridges, Rep......... Concord 
NEW Freicie= 

1961. .Clifford P. Case. Rep........ Rahway 

1959. .H. Alexander Senitiy Pp. . Princeton 


NEW MEXICO 
1961. .Clinton P. Anderson. Dem.. . Albuquerque 


1959. .Dennis Chavez, Dem....... Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 

1963. .Jacob K. Javits, Rep........ New York City 

1959. . Irving M. Ives, Rep........ Norwich 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1963. .Samuel J. Ervin, Jr.. Dem... Morgantown 
1961..W. Kerr Scott, Dem........ Haw River 
NORTH DAKOTA 
1963. .Milton R. Young, Rep...... La Moure 
1959. . William Langer, Rep........ Bismarck 
OHIO 
1963..Frank J. Lausche, Dem..... Cleveland 
1959. .John W. Bricker, Rep....... Columbus 
OKLAHOMA 
1963. .A.S. Mike Monroney, Dem.. .Okla. City 
1961.. Robert S. Kerr, Dem........ Okla. City 
OREGON 
1963..Wayne Morse, Dem........ Eugene 
1961. .Richard Neuberger, Dem... . Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
. Philadelphia 


1959. .Edward Martin, Rep........Washington 


RHODE ISLAND 


1961. .Theodore F. Green, Dem . Providence 


1959. .John O. Pastore, Dem...... Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
1963. .Olin D. Johnston, Dem...... Spartanburg 


1961..J. Strom Thurmond, Dem... Aiken 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


1963. .Francis Case, Rep.......... Custer 
1961. .Karl E. Mundt, Rep........ Madison 
TENNESSEE 
1961. .Estes Kefauver, Dem....... Chattanooga 
1959. . Albert Gore, Dem.......... Carthage 
TEXAS 


1961. . Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem... .Johnson City 
1959. . Ralph W. Yarborough, Dem.. Austin 

UTAH 
1963. .Wallace F. Bennett, Rep... .Salt Lake City 
1959. .Arthur V. Watkins, Rep..... Orem 


VERMONT 
1963..George D. Aiken, Rep....... Putney 
1959. .Ralph E. Flanders, Rep..... Springfeld 
VIRGINIA 
1961..A. Willis Robertson, Dem. . . Lexington 
1959. . Harry Flood Byrd, Dem.....Berryville 


WASHINGTON 
1963.. Warren G. Magnuson, Dem..Seattle 
1959. .Henry M. Jackson, Dem... ..Everett 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1961. .Matthew M. Neely, Dem... . Fairmont 

1959. .Chapman Revercomb, Rep...Charleston 
WISCONSIN 

1963..Alexander Wiley, Rep....... , *Chip pews Falls 

1959. . William Proxmire, Dem... ..Madison 
WYOMING 

1961. .Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Dem. Cheyenne 

1959. .#rank A. Barrett, Rep...... Lusk 
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The House of Representatives 


The Congress must meet annually on January 3 unless i by wit hs apie a different day. 
Members were elected Nov. 6, 1956, to serve from Jan. 3, 1991 to Jan. ual salary $22,500. 
Chetan of the House, $35,000 and $10,000 for expenses, all taxable. Siarved in the Righty-fourth 
‘ongress. 
To be eligible for the House of Representatives, a person must be at least 25 years of age, a 
citizen of the United States for at least 7 years, and a resident of the state from which he is chosen. 


Democrats, 231; Republicans, 200; Vacancies, 4. Total, 435. 


The Speaker—Sam Rayburn Majority Whi arl Albert 
Clerk of the House—Ralph R. Roberts Minority ue ler—Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Parliamentarian—Lewis Deschier Minority Wh Leslie C. Arends 
Chaplain—Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D.D. Moncker por Willis iam M. Miller 
Majority Leader—John W. McCormack Sergeant at Arms—Zeake W. Jobnson, Jr. 
MONMBMMi ag crea Sse oly A eo ae 5 Fees a ee eee 
Dist. Politics P. O. Address | Dist. Politics P. O. Address 
ALABAMA IDAHO 
1 Frank W. Boykin*.....Dem.. Mobile 1 Gracie Pfost*......... em.. Nampa 
2 George M. Grant*..... Dem. .Troy 2 Hamer H. Budge*..... Rep...Bo 
3 George W. Andrews*...Dem. ‘pnls Springs ILLINOIS 
4 Kenneth A. Roberts*. ..Dem.. Anniston 1 William L. Dawson*...Dem..Chicago 
5 Albert Rains*......... Dem. .Gadsden 2 Barratt O’Hara*...._..Dem..Chicago 
g Armistead Selden, Jr.* ‘Dem. pereennlire 3 Emmet F. Byrne... _. Rep...Chicago 
ar] OO Hh ae clearer eos . Jasper 4wW F ) ee ...Harv 
8 Robert E. Jones*...... Dem. .Scottsboro 5 Wills c. ee ea Chicago 
9 George Huddleston, Jr.*Dem. . Birmingham 6 Thomas J. O’Brien... .. Dem. .Chicago 
ARIZONA 78 election Dec. 31, 1957 
1 John J. Rhodes*....... Rep... Mesa 8 Thomas S. Gordon ._Dem..Chicago 
2 Stewart L. Udall*...... Dem. .Tucson 4 Sees R. Poe nee ¥- Dem. .Chicago 
ARKANSAS arold R. lier. . .Rep...Berwyn 
1 EB. C. Gathings*....... Dem. . West Memphis 11 Timonthy P. Sheehan*..Rep.. .Chicago 
2 Wilbur D. Mills*...... Dem. . Kensett 12 Charles A. Boyle*..... Dem. .Chicago 
3 James W. Trimble*....Dem. . Berryville 13 Marguerite ee - Rep... Evanston 
4 Oren Harris*.......... Dem. .El Dorado 14 Russel W. Keeney..... Rep... Wheaton 
5 Brooks Hays*......... Dem... Little Rock 15. Noah M. Mason*...... Rep... Oglesby 
6 W.F. Norell*........- Dem. . Monticello < oe ape ee Reb ae 
CALIFORNIA slie ends*. |. as p...Melvin 
1 Hubert R. Scudder*. . . Rep.. .Sebastopol 18 Robert H. Michel... . .. Rep... Peoria 
2 Clair Engle*.......... Dem. .Red Bluff 19 Robert B. Chiperfield*. Rep.. .Canton 
3 John BE. Moss, Jr.*..... Dem. .Sacramento 20 Sid Simpson*......... Rep.. .Carrolton 
4 William S. Mailliard*. | Rep...San Francisco 21 Peter F. Mack, Jr.*... “Dem: . Carlinville 
5 John F. Shelley*......Dem..San Francisco 22 William L. Springer*. . -Rep...Champaign 
i Jonn 3. Palawin,Jr.?.. Rep... Martines 9a Melvin Price® 7 erat mek Be, Et 
ohn Pon | dh een ep... and ° | 4 Melvin Frice*......... em. . be uw 
8 George P. Miller*... ||. Dem..Alameda 25 Kenneth J. Gray*.....Dem..West Frankfort 
9 J. Arthur Younger*....Rep...San Mateo INDIANA 
10 Charles S. Gubser*. ... Rep.. .Gilroy 1 Ray J. Madden Dem. .Gary 
11 John J. McFall........Dem.. Manteca 2 Charles A. Haileck®. ...Rep.. . Rensselaer 
Reem. FOSisk*®<.......0-. Dem. . Fresno 3 F. Jay Nimtz ’ | Rep:. South Bend 
13 Charles M. Teague*.... Rep... Ojai 4 BE. Ross Adair*,....... Rep... Fort W 
14 Harlan Hagen*........ Dem. . Hanford 5 John V. Beamer*.. |||! Ben. “Wabash 
15 Gordon McDonough*. . Rep... Los Angeles 6 Cecil M. Harden*. . |. : Rep... Covington 
16 Donald L. Jackson*....Rep...Santa Monica 7 William G. Bray*.....: Rep... Martinsvill 
17 Cecil R. King*........ Dem. . Los Angeles 8 Winfield K. Denton*.. _Dem. Evansville 
18 Craig Hosmer*........ Rep.. . Long Beach 9 Earl Wilson* :, .Rep.. Bedford i 
pre) Holifeld®..........Dem, -Montebello 10 Ralph Harvey*......_- Rep... New Castle 
en Sm ..Rep.. .Glendale n*.- ; 
Si agar W. Hicctand*. Rep. “Altadena 11 Charles B. Brownson*.. Rep... Indianapolis 
22) Joe Holt®..........0.. Rep... Van Nuys IOWA 
23 Giyde Doyle*......... arueRGuth Gate 1 Fred Schwengel*...... Rep.. : Davenport 
24 Glenard P. Tipscomb*.. Rep... . Los Angeles 2 Henry O. Talle*.......Rep... Decorah 
25 Patrick J. Hillings*.... Rep... Arcadia 3 H. R. Gross*.......... Rep... Waterloo 
26 James Roosevelt*......Dem.,.Los Angeles 4 Karl M. LeCompte*. . eee -Coryden 
27 Harry R. Sheppard* "Dem... Yucaipa 5 Paul Cunningham*....Rep...Des Moines 
28 James B. Ute.» o..- Rep.. .Santa Ana 6 Merwin Coad......... Dem. .Boone 
29 D Gude) cheikh ae SED 7 Ben F. Jensen*........ Rep... Exira 
30 Robt. (Bob) Wilson*.. _Rep.. .Chula Vista 8 Charles B. Hoeven*.. .. Rep... Alton 
COLORADO KANSAS 
1 Byron G. Rogers*.....Dem.. Denver 1 William H. Avery*.....Rep... Wakefield 
2 William S. Hill*... 1.) Rep... Fort Collins 2 Errett P. Scrivner*....Rep...Kansas City 
3 J. Edgar Chenoweth*. .Rep.. . Trinidad 3 Myron V. George*..... Rep... Altamont 
4 Wayne N. Aspinall*.... Dem. Palisade i Pee ee sereee Reps rep ori 
CONNECTICUT Regs em. . Rolla 
1 Edwin H. May, Jr..... Rep... Wethersfield 6 Wint Smith*.......... Rep... Mankato 
2 H. Seely-Brown, Jr.*.. .Rep.. . Pomfret Center KENTUCKY 
3 Albert W. Cretella*.... Rep... North Haven 1 Noble J. Gregory*..... Dem. . Mayfield 
4 Albert P. Morano*. Rep.. .Greenwich 2 William H. Natcher*...Dem..Bowling Green 
5 James T. ee .. Rep... Naugatuck 3 John M. Robsion, Jr.¥.. Rep. ‘Louisville 
Trac ‘ cea a cae sie aware a Cat 
ence wee ese e MOM. < 
extonl N. one ee 6 John C. Watts*. |.) 17! Dem. Nishiolarilie 
Dents 7 Carl D. Perkins*...... Dem, .Hindman 
Harry G. Haskell, Jr. Hep... Wilmington 8 Bugene Bere. - seia ee 
FLOR IDA 
1 William C. Cramer....Rep...St. Petersburg 5 ae eee # es ‘ ae Orleans 
2 Charles EB. Pennett*. - Dem. -Jacksonvville 3 Edwin E. Willis*.. ‘Dem. oe Martinviile 
ee es*.... Dem.. Crestview 4 Overton Brooks*. 
‘ BS (Sea) Honing, Sr. ae Speer 5 Otto E. Passman*. oe roeree 
3 ek ae me oeere NG Dem. . Weet Pali Beach $ TA Thonn Dee “Ville Plate 
e aley*.. 2... em, .Sarasot m 
8 D. R. (Billy) Matthews* Dem. . Gainesville siete’ ep eonet REN Ser eee 
GEORGIA 1 
1 Prince H. Preston*.... . Statesboro 2 Frank Me Goma’ Aone: Pere ‘Levitan 
2 JL. “en Pe Meigs 3 Clifford G. eRe Rep... Perham 
4 John J. Flynt, Jr.*. !Gri ei om 
5 James C. Davis* Dem. ietore Maugtale 3 % seni ty mer, ee ee 
. el Vinson*...... .. Dem. . Milledgeville 3 Edward es Pr bheds “Rep. Petit 
acancy ore 
8 Iris Fairet * 4 George H. Fallon*..... Dem. .Baltimor 
3 Bia ianirams: Bem Haare | 8 Richie & Lapkrord®.. Den: Annapal 
aul B Peis tea hae D) > Crit ehe VO : e 
Aa - Dem. . Elberton 7 Samuel N. Friedci*. |. | Dem. Baltimore 
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1 Frank M. K MISSOURI agoula rer Dee “Asheville 
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pene K, Sullivan*. ° -Rep.. . Webster G Otto iniogarts egos Rep 
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gee Richard Bolli nee er*...Dem. tee 1 Gordon H OHIO” . Fessenden 
3 ¥. Re Hal, Jee. es peta: -Kansas Cit; 2 William E. cabs _ Rep... Cinei 
ve mes oe Brown. ....Dem, ap enon ¥ 32 oo T Behenck ee, Rep..  Ginemeatl 
d Seba ee ms Mi, Mo NfeCulloch*! ‘ 4 
13 Ciarense Cannon”. / Dem: “Eilsore § Chit Clevenger “Rep. Plata 
reas am. . EB antiea Che Polke aie mes 
11 Morgan M. Moulder#” “Dem. “Rennete Y Grarenoe's. Browa®. 27. Deni, Highla 
1 Lee Met ee ‘Camdenton § packson E. Bete: -.Rep.. Barer 
eiehy Wi Anderson: - ‘Helena 10 Thomas L. Ashley*, . “Rep... Findlay, Hy 
“OC 1 Da . Jenkins*. . . on terville 
1 Phil Weavers NEBRASKA | 12 John M. Voryst Bi Rep. ‘Warren 
sates ee Saar 1 Sahar, lpg 
4 ALL. Miller*.; , een ; : “Norfolk y ae E. Houderaoae .. Rep. “yeraron 
i oe Frank T. Bow?.. «5. -Rep.. .Cambridge 
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1 Se eA ASatiink, Michael J. Mayer) Bet. Flushing 
4 Chester E. Merro TAMPSHIRD Michael A. Feighan* . .Dem., . Youn e 
Perkins Basc*. Rep.. .Center Ossi Chara A Venice Deny. Gove 
1 Charl ‘NEW 7 Ren. P eterborough Wnt. Fe Dolton* ee Reps “Cleveland 
es A. W nshall, Jr.*. _Rep.. . Lyndk 
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1 Stuyves’t Wai YORK B D. Scott, Jv.*.... em. , Philadelphi: 
2 Steven B. D nwright*.Rep...E enjamin F. James*. . ‘Rep.. . Philadel hin 
3 Frank J. Becker*. jan*..Rep.. pel Hampton RU se 8. Gurtin.. Rep... Rost uiantie 
4 Henry J. ethene Rep.. oT enbrt te B. Dague*....... Reps: ‘Morrisville 
5 Alpert Hi. Boseh*. 2001, Rep.. Tht goseph L. Carrigg*...: oe ‘Downingtown 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 19 George Mahon*....... Lubbock 
15 Francis BE. Walter*....Dem.. Easton 20 Paul J. Kilday*....... Dem. .San Antonio 
16 Walter M. Mumma*...Rep... 21 0. @, Fisier® se. Dem..San Angelo 
17 Alvin R. Bush*....... Rep.. .Muncy At Large 
1 chard M. Simpson*.. Rep... Huntingdon Martin Digs*......... .. Lufkin 
+ § Waite Fun Zana Ee aNerota 1 Henry A. Dixon* Rep 
m . Van Zandt*. . 2 . Dixon*...... et 
a Varney 2 William A. Dawson*. | Rep,. Salt Lake City 
22 John P. Saylor*....... Rep.. . Johnstown VERMONT 
23 Leon R. Gavin*....... Rep., .Oil City Large 
24 Carroll D. Kearns*....Rep.. . Farrell Winston L. Sea .. Rep... Newport City 
25 Frank M. Clark*...... Dem. .Bessemer IRGINIA 
26 Thomas EB. Morgan*...Dem..Fredericktown 1 Edward Robeson, Jr.*..Dem..Newport News 
27 James G. Fulton*..... p... Pittsburgh 2 Porter Hardy, Jr.*..... Dem. .Chure! 
28 Herman Eberharter*...Dem. /Pittsburgh 3 J. Vaughan Gary* ae Dem. .Richmond 
29 Robert J. Corbett*....Rep.. . Pittsburgh 4 .. Appomattox 
30 Elmer J. Holland*..... Dem. . Pittsburgh 5 ..South Boston 
RHODE ISLAND 6 Radford 
1 Aime J. Forand*...... Dem. .Cumberland 7 Winchester 
2 John E. Fogarty*...... Dem..Harmony 8 A ..Broad Run 
SOUTH CAROLINA 9 W. Pat Jennings*. Dem. . Marion 
1 L. Mendel Rivers*.....Dem..Charieston 10 Joel T. Broyhill*. .....Rep... Arlington 
2 John J. Riley* .Dem. .Sumter WASHINGTON 
3 J. Bryan Dorn* .Dem. .Greenwood 1 Thomas M. Pelly*.....Rep.. .Seattle 
4 Robert T. Ashmore*...Dem. .Greenville 2 Jack Westland*....... Rep.. . Everett 
5 Robert W. Hemphill. .. Dem. .Chester 3 Russell V. Mack*...... Rep.. .Hoquiam 
6 John L. McMillan*....Dem. .Florence 4 Hal Holmes*...-...... Rep... Ellensburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA 5 Walt Horan*...... . Rep... Wenatchee 
1 George S. McGovern...Dem. . Mitchell 6 Thor C. Tollefson*. . Rep... Tacoma 
aE. ¥: Berry*.......... Rep.. .McLaughlin t Large 
TENNESSEE Don Magnuson*....... Dem. .Seattle 
1 B. Carroll Reece*...... Rep.. .Johnson City WEST VIRGINIA 
2 Howard H. Baker*....Rep.. . Huntsville 1 Arch A. Moore, Jr..... Rep...Glen Dale 
3 James B. Frazier, Jr.*.. Dem. .Chattanooga 2 Harley O. Staggers*. . .Dem..Keyser 
4 Joe L. Evins*......... Dem. .Smithville 3 Cleveland M. Bailey*..Dem. .Clarksburg 
5 J. Carlton Loser....... Dem. . Nashville 4 William E. Neal....... D. ‘un 
6 Ross Bass*..........- Dem.. 5 Elizabeth Kee*........Dem..Bluefield 
7 Tom Murray*......... Dem. . Jackson 6 Robert C. Byrd*...... Dem. .Sophia 
8 Jere Cooper*.......... Dem. . Dyersburg WISCONSIN 
9 Clifford Davis*........ Dem. .Memphis 1 Lawrence H. Smith*...Rep...Racine 
TEXAS 2 Donald E. Tewes...... Rep... Waukesha 
1 Wright Patman*...... Dem. . Texarkana 3 Gardner-R. Withrow*..Rep.. La 
2 Jack B. Brooks*... .Dem. . Beaumont 4 Clement J. Zablocki*...Dem .Milwaukee 
3 Lindley Beckworth .Dem..Gladewater 5 Henry S. Reuss*...... Dem. . Milwaukee 
4 Sam Rayburn*.. .Dem. .Bonham G William K. Van Pelt*..Rep...Fond du Lac 
5 Bruce Alger*.... . Rep... Dallas 7 Melvin R. Laird*......Rep... Marshfield 
6 Olin E. Teague*. .Dem. .College Station 8 John W. Byrnes*......Rep.,.Green Bay 
7 John Dowdy*... .Dem.. Athens 9 Lester R. Johnson*....Dem ..Black River Falls 
8 Albert Thomas*....... Dem. . Houston 10 Alvin E O’Konski*....Rep...Mercer 
9 Clark W. Thompson*. , Dem. .Galveston WYOMING 
10 Homer Thornberry*....Dem.. Austin At Large 
inWwe i; Poage™®.... 1... Dem. . Waco E. Keith Thomson*....Rep...Cheyenne 
O22) Jim Wright*. 1.0... 6.8 Dem, . Weatherford ALASKA—Delegate 
13 Frank Ikard*......... Dem. . Wichita Falls E. L. (Bob) Bartlett*..Dem. . Juneau 
14 John Young.......... Dem. .Corpus Christi HAWAII—Delegate 
15 Joe M. Kilgore*....... Dem. .McAllen John A. Burns........ Dem. . Honolulu 
16 J. T. Rutherford*...... Dem. .Odessa PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
17 Omar Burleson*....... Dem. . Anson Antonio Fernos-Isern* (a) ...Santurce 
18 Walter Rogers*....... Dem. . Pampa (a) Popular Democrat. 


United States Government Agencies 
(As of January 1, 1958) 


Atomic Energy Commission — Commissioners: 
Lewis L. Strauss, chmn., Harold S. Vance, Dr. W. 
F, Libby, John S. Graham, John F, Floberg. 

Civil Aeronautics Board—Members: James Dur- 
fee, chmn., Chan Gurney, Harmar D, Denny, G. 
Joseph Minetti. 

Civil Rights Commission—Commissioners: Stan- 
ley F. Reed, chmn., Dr. John A. Hannah, vice 
chmn., John S. Battle, Rev. Dr. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, Robert G. Storey, J. Ernest Wilkins. 

Civil Service Commission—Commissioners: Harris 
Ellsworth, Christopher H. Phillips,, Frederick J. 
Lawton. 

Farm Credit Administration—Governor: R. B. 
Tootell. 

Federal Civil Defense 
istrator: Leo A. Hoegh. 

Federal Communications Commission—Commis- 
sioners: George C. McConnaughey, chmn., Rosel 
H. Hyde, Richard A. Mack, Robert T. Bartley, 
John C. Doerfer. Robert E. Lee, T. A. M. Craven. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Chair- 
man: H. Ear! Cook. 

Federal Mediation and Reconciliation Service— 
Director: Joseph F. Finnegan. 

Federal Power Commission — Commissioners: 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, chmn., Frederick Stueck, 
vice chmn., Seaborn L. Digby, Arthur Kline, 
William R. Connole. 

Federal Reserve System—Chairman, 
Governors: William McC. Martin, Jr. 

Federal Trade Commission—Commissioners: John 
W. Gwynne, chmn., Sigurd Anderson, William C. 
Kern, Robert T. Secrest, Edward T. Tait. 

General Accounting Office—Compiroller General 
of the United States: Joseph Campbell. 

General Services Administration—Administrator: 
Franklin G. Floete 


Administration—Admin- 


Board of 


Government Printing Office—Public Printer: 
Raymond Blattenberger. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency—Admin- 
istrator: Albert M. Cole. 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Commission- 
ers: Owen Clarke, chmn,, Richard F. Mitchell, 
Anthony F. Arpaia, Howard G. Freas, Kenneth H. 
Tuggle, John H. Winchell, Everett Hutchinson, 
Donald P. McPherson, Lawrence K. Walrath, Ru- 
pert L. Murphy, Robert W. Minor. 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics— 
Chairman: Dr. James H. Doolittle. 

National Labor Reiations Board—Chairman: 
Boyd Leedom. p 

National Mediation Board—Members: Robert O. 
Boyd, chmn., Francis A. O’Neill, Leverett Edwards. 

National Science Foundation—Director: Alan T 
Waterman. ’ 

Office of Education—Commissi ‘ 
venues Derthick. saat ia 

road Retirement Board— i 
we Traber atee Chairman: Howard 

Securities and Exchange Commission—Co: - 
sioners: Andrew D. Orrick, Harold C. Patteread 
Petinc enn Hastings, James C. Sargent. ‘ 

elective Service System— z 
lewis Bee y: Director: Lt. Gen. 

Small Business Administration— : 
Wendell B. Barnes. Bere 

Tariff Commission, 
Edgar B. Brossard. 

Tennessee Valley Authority—Directors: 
pe) chmn., Raymond R, Paty, Atala ae 

Un ted States 
ere V. Allen. 

eterans Administration—Admi 
Higley. (Resigned Nov. 13, ise oe a 


Law- 


United States—Chairman: 


Information Agency—Director: 


* 


United States—Diplomatic List 


Ambassadors and Ministers 
(As of December 1, 1957) 


Countries 


: Atghanistan. eat 
Argentina. . 
Australia. 


Colombia....... 


: |Edward J. Sparks, A... 


Sheldon T. Mills, A. os. . oi. ..0': MLSs soni ate, © 
Willard L. Beaulac, A 
ee IANA: ACs cars. RUIN as croton 


Carl W. Strom, A 
Livingston T. Merchant, FS Ose Orie Se is Go 


Maxwell H. Gluck, A. 
Cecil B. Lyon, A 
Karl L. Rankin, 
PORT, Mi CabOt. A. oe oc tedic th cers aaraks’ 
Robert F. Woodward, Aig rinehe oiersaleein ee xs 
a E. T. Smith, A 


Envoys from United States to— | 


Envoys to United States from— 


[Dr. Najib Ullah, A 
‘Sr. Dr. Don Maaricis L, Yadarola, A. 
[The Honorable Sir Percy Spender, A. 


.. |Dr. Karl Gruber, A 


(Baron Silvercruys, A. 


. (Sr. Don Victor Andrade, A. 
. |Mr. Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, A. 
U Win, A. 


’ 


Mr. Hong Kinny, A. 

. A. Robertson, A. 

Mr. R 8.5. Gunewardene, A. 

Sr. Mariano Puga, A 

‘Dr. Hollington K. Tong, 

Sr. Dr. Don José Gutlertes-Gomen, A - 
Sr. Don Gonzalo J. Facio, A. 

Sr. Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, A. 


. |Dr. Karel Petrzelka, A. 
./Mr. Henrik de Kauffmann, A. 


Raymond A. Hare, SS Snake 7elplia cot Sth saree Rte ie 


ROH E, FAIGKESONs Ass cis cist 05 2 eye fe 2 oso yas “ 


Sp AmOry HOUgH TON; WA.) wos. cree: cies ties o oscse 


. |David K. E. Bruce, A. 
. Wilson C. Flake, A... 


Gerald A. Drew, A 


‘1 |Sr. Don Manuel A. de Moya, A, 


Sr. Dr. José R. Chiriboga, A 

‘Dr. Ahmed Hussein, A. 

Sr. Dr. Don Héctor David Castro. ee 
Mr. Johannes Kaiv, Act. Consul 
Mr. Yilma Deressa, A. 


Mr. Johan A. Nykopp, A. 
Mr. Hervé Alphand, A. 


..|Mr. Heinz L. Krekeler, A. 
. Major S. K, Anthony, Chargé d’ Affaires 


ir Harold Caceia, A 


. |Mr. George V. Mela Ay 
‘Colonel 7686 Luis Cruz-Salazar, A. 


Mr. Dantés Bellegarde, A. 
ae Dr. Tiburcio ee Jr., A. 
Dr. Peter K6s, M 


Iceland........ UOTE NLU CCL Os (Aes io ise ca.a< iplcrotecale: sheen sii.fell Mr. Thor Thors, A 
INE iiricln ys aval Elisworth Bunker, A. (Also Nepal)........ Mr. Gaganvihari Lallubhai Mohs; A, 
Indonesia...... On Mi. AllisOM,, Audick soe oe ule vcs \e aneie eleva Mr. Moekarto Notowidigdo, A. 
WAG ivr voor 2-0 EIEIO MADINA ci cl sotaieretts wishajelel W otetevnlass Dr. Ali Amini, A. 
POM Merteselao) <isin Waldemar J. Gallman, A..............5-5 ‘Dr. Moussa Al-Shabandar, A. 
MrelanG ies sce ovo cdot WECLEO CALS ahs +. ¢ OM. whszen stat she opayeyeione Mr. John Joseph yes: A, 
ATG Male = mney atoie BGward BY Lawson, Aono ove Weis code sielsha tio. Mr. Abba Eban, 
TEAL G A Sedo cc.s.s yames D.-Zellerbaeh, Aun. veiw: <as0 5% spice Signor Manlio Brae ce 
Japan.......... ‘Douglas MacArthur, 2d, A . Koichiro Asakai, A. 
Jordan......... Leper Ie MaMOry; AL; <ieids oe eiclauvenwicten. sate . Yousuf Haikal, A. 
HROLPER Ke occ ci. 8 Walter'C..Dowling, Aci iarsssed. Ham eters . You Chan Yang, A 
Laos. 5 i Gaetan Parsons, A . Ourot R. Souvannavong, A. 
Latvia . Arnolds Spekke, M. 
Lebanon 5 5 . Victor A. Khouri, A. 
r Liberia ‘|Richard Lee Jones, A . George A. Padmore, A. 
Libya. . .|John L. Tappin, A.. . Suleiman Jerbi, A. 
— Lithuania. Pe abaoliacae Gcox0 Os" ets : Juozas Kajeckas, Chargé d’ Affaires 
Luxemburg..... Vinton Chapin, A...... . Hugues Le Gallais, 
Malaya........ Homer M. ORs Jr.,; A. r. Ismail bin Dato’ Abeta Rahman, A. 
Mexico........ RODET DG. ELM AG age es vile Gaia ails wisi open Kel Don Manuel Tello, A. 
Morocco....... Cavendish ©. NGebiion: AN teh Solecete seers 2 eionap ne Dr. El-Mehdi Ben Aboud, A. 
Int 0 Rae eee Ellsworth Bunker, A. (Also Indta)......... Gen.ShankerShamsherJang Bahadur Rana, A 
Patieinnoe een We Rip. YOUNG, “Alcs = within. gertele c+ «cents oe © Dr. J. H. van Roijen, A. 
! New Zealand... |Francis H. Russell, A........:ewie see eee Sir Leslie Munro, A. 
Nicaragua...... EHOMAR eee WREIATC ACS srg cists. ce ec erein Sir Dr. Don Guillermo Servilla-Sacasa, A. 
= Norway........ Miss Frances E. Willis, A..............-.. Mr. Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, A. 
Pakistan....... WaINEREIMM. LARZIGY, Aino picc.c 65 - ce elo nae one Mr. Mohammed Ali, A. 
Panama... -<-- Julian BPORISEEIN GON, Aric c sisce «caste sls erase Sr. Don Ricardo M. Arias E., A. 
Boney 5 eae Walter PIOCBEPR, AG f 5. a. sieinjbis, 010d ereue envlele Sr. Dr. Don Osvaldo Chaves, A. 
Mythos Theodore C. Achilles, A..................|Sr. Don Fernando Berckemeyer, A. 
f Phillippines tr i Charles E. Bone, DME he GI OS OO ot: LL Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, A. 
BPOLANGS = or. has « PAOD ESCA AS cc's + ajuie, svc laimersfereyoie «+ «ie Mr. Romuald Spasowski, A 
Portugal....... James C. H. Pe apeight: or CON ie Oe Sr. Luis Esteves Fernandes, A 
Rumania....... PRODEEL EELS cL MAYED, Iki aisrcrereasaiele © coals «e's Mr. Silviu Brucan, M. 
Saudi Arabia..../Donald R. Heath, A. (A ie Yemen) . Sheikh Abdullah Al-Khayyal, A. 
ROTA T eye sees) ore =e John Lodge, A....... Sarnia eeechel Sr. Don Jose M. de Areilza, 
UGH 0). sae ss Loweli C. Pinkerton, A Dr. Ibrahim Anis, A. 
Sweden........ Francis White, A.. Mr. Erik Boheman, A. 
Switzerland..... Henry J, Taylor, A... Mr. Henry de Torrenté, A 
WiElaren rind resi James. S. Moose, Jr. A......... .|Dr. Mamun Hamui, Chargé d’ Affaires 
Thailand....... Max Waldo Bishop, A...........6..-+05- Mr. Thanat Khoman, A, 
PRNISIAG es -2 eT POMES CA: (cx e cteiat basa sear'e's acels, & tual Mr. Mongi Slim, A. 
Turkey... . +. |Fletcher VEU EIGNT A sere cieteec nan ois isl arcana) =) eoetebele Mr. Ali S. H. Urgiipli, A. 
Lae ahs pe. Africa Henry A. Byroade, A.. waeseeeeetssss Mr. W. C. du Plessis, A. 
US.S.R ....|Liewellyn E. Thompson, NSE nb otlc CADE ee Mr. Georgi N. Zaroubin, A. 
Uruguay....... "|Jefferson Patterson, A........-.--0es vee Sr. Julio A. Lacarte, A. 
Venezuela...... Dempster McIntosh, A...........--...-.4+ Sr. Dr. César Gonzalez, A. 
Viet-Nam...... Elbridge: Durbrow, Aw... 2.660 iach eee ees Mr. Tran Van Chuong, A. 
VOTO oe. 5-08" oars Donald R. Heath, M. (Also Saudi Arabia)..|\Sayed Abdurrahman Ibn Abdussamed Abu- 
Taleb, Chargé d’ Affaires 
Yugoslavia. ....| James W. Riddleberger, A...........+...5 ‘Mr. Leo Mates, A. 


SPECIAL MISSIONS 


U. S. Representatives with rank 


of Ambassador 


U.S. Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional Organization, Paris 


—W. Randolph Burgess. 
U.S. Mission to the European Coal and Steel Community, Luxemburg—W. Walton Butterworth. 


U.S. Mission to the United Nations, New York—Henry Cabot Lodge. 


68 United States—Governors and State Officials 
GOVERNORS AND STATE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


(As of Janu 1, 1958) 
Governor and politics 


Capital 


Kentucky . 


D 
Kopight, Bassaaake.s 
L. R. MeNichols, D.--...... 


Le 
— 
*. 


LORDRO ME RO DONO 


Louisiana. q (tae De eee 
. {Edmund S. Muskie, D 
Prorsiand ‘|Theodore R. MeKeldin, 2 Sapetens 
Massachusetis . [Foster Furcolo, D. a oriemate 
Michigan. . - Mennen Williams, D...... >: 
Minnesota. . 2 i pence : 
paiesisetp ......e/Ja@ckson............|James P. Coleman, D.......... : 
Missouri, .......|Jefferson City.......\|James T. Blair, Jr.. D.......... Fi 
Montana........|Helena.............\|J. Hugo Aronson, R............ 3 
Se sees eee e| LANCOIN............|/Victor E. Anderson, R......... s 
evada.........|Carson City........ {Charles H. Russell, R.......... 
New Hampshire..!Concord............|Lane Dwinell, R............... r a 
New Jersey.....|Trenton............|/Robert B. Meyner, D.......... 3 500 
New Mexico..... Santa Fe.:........./Edwin L. Mechem, R.......... pit 
New York....... Albany............. {Averell Harriman, D........... 4 tert 
North Carolina...|Raleigh............{/Luther H. Hodges, D........... 4 OOO" 
oe Dakota.... ey an ian carers Onn I~ Daviseite. o-.6 sete se ~ BS. 
ae aaa ‘olu Sia awe to's Ley 000 
Oklahoma....... Oklahoma City...... Raymond Gary, D............. 4 15,000 
OPegon. 2. es BalOMttact inh saeieiciss tse D. Ao Dees gee 4 a5.ee 
Pennsylvania... .|Harrisburg.........|George M. Leader, D........... 4 25, 
Rhode Island. ...|Providence.........|Dennis J. Roberts, D....i...... 2 on 
South Carolina...|Columbia.......... 4 15.000 
South Dakota Pierre 2 on 
Tennessee. . 4 iM pity 
Texas. 2 5, 
tah.. : 4 12,000 
Vermont : 2 12,500 
Virginia..... . |J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., D 4 20,000 
Washington Albert Rosellini, D......... 4 ,000 
West Virginia... .|Charleston,........ Cecil H. Underwood, R......... 4 ,500 
Wisconsin....... Madison. 20.2 iin.0c &. Vernon W. Thomson, R........| 2 20,000 
Wyoming..,.....|Cheyenne.......... Milward L. Simpson, R......... 4 12,000 
Territories and Possessions 
Alaska (a)....... es Mindiet aaa ee iviichael A. Stepovich; R........ 4 19,000 
Guam (a)....... PETA ca 5 wa, Merial mies fale hard B. Lowe, R.. oe ee 19,000 
Hawaii (a)....... Monolulw, es i. ees as iW liam F. Quinn, R........... 4 19 
Puerto Rico... . an. Juans ou. d.5 2 ats |Luis Mufioz-Marin, D.. 2.2.2... 4 1961/(b) 10,600 
Virgin Islands... ./Charlotte Amalie. ... \Walter A. Gordon. ee eee 19, 


(a) ‘Appointed Y 


the President (b) Raised by Legislature to $20, 000 but Governor did not accept 


increase; will apply when a new Governor takes office. 


Official Staffs of States and Territories 


Alabama 


Governor—James E. Folsom, D., $12 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Little Rock, 


Lt. Governor—W. G. Hardwick, aN are per Members receive $1,200 for each two-year period. 


day. plus mileage 1 way. 

Sec. of State—Mary Texas Hurt, D., $6,000. 

Comptroller—John Graves, D., 

Atty. General—John Patterson, D., B10. 000. 

Treasurer—John Brandon, D., $6,000 

Auditor—Mrs. Agnes Baggett, Dy $6,0 

Supt. of Educ.—Austin Meadows, D., $10; 000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in May, at Montgomery. Mem- 
bers receive $30 per day during legislative sessions. 
plus travel allowance of 10¢ per mile (one round 
mp between home and Capitol). 

e 


mate—Dem., 35 (total) 
House—Dem., 106 (total) 
Arizona 


Governor—Ernest W. Bolin, Da. § oP 


$18,500. 
Sec. of State—Wesley Bolin 0. 


* ’ 


Auditor—Jewel W. Jordan, D., $9,600. 
Atty. General—Robert Morrison, 'D., $12,500. 
Supt. Public Instruc.—C. L. Harkins, D., $12, 000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Phoenix. Mem- 
bers receive $8 per day plus subsistence of $12 to 
$17. They are also allowed mileage at the rate 
of 8¢ per mile. 


Senate—Dem., 26; Rep., 2. Total, 28. 
House—Dem.., 57; Rep., 23. Total, 80. 
Arkansas 


Governor—Orval Faubus, D., $10,000. 


Lt. Governor—Nathan Gordon. D $2,500 
Sec. of State—C. G. Hall, D., $5,000. 
Auditor—Jimmy_Jones, D., $5,000. 

Atty. General—Bruce Bennett, D., 


$6,000. 
Treasurer—J. Vance Clayton, D., $5,000. 


uary; budget sessions, even years, 

Sacramento. 

plus mileage and $18 daily expenses while atten 

ing sessions. 
e 


bers receive $3,600 for the biennium; 
lowed actual and necessary traveling expenses. 


Senate—Dem., 35 (total). 
House—Dem., 98; Rep., 2. Total, 100. 


California 
Governor—Goodwin J. Knight, R.. $25,000. 


Lt. Governor—Harold J. Powers, R., $14,000. 
Sec. of State—Frank M. Jordan, R., $14,000. 
Controller—Robert C. Kirkwood, R., $14, eer 


Atty. General—Edmund G. Brown, D. * "28.0 

Treasurer—A. Roland Button, R., $14, 

Supt. Public Instr.—Roy Simpson, N- 2 og 15, 000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets in general sessions, odd years, in Jan- 
n February, at 
Members receive $6, 000 ohne 


nate—Rep., 19; Dem., 20; Vac., 1. Total, 40. 
Assembly—Rep., 41; Dem., 37; Vac., 2. Total, 80. 


Colorado 


Governor—Stephen L. R. McNichols, D., ae 500. 
Lt. Governor—Frank L. Hays, R., $3,600 

Sec. of State—George J. Beker, D., $8,000. 
Auditor—Earl E. Ewing, R., $8,000. 

Atty. General—Duke Dunbar, R., $9,000. 
Treasurer—Homer F. Bedford, Ds $8, 000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Denver. Mem- 
also al- 


Senate—Dem., 21; Rep., 14. Total, 35, 
House—Dem., 38; Rep., 27. Total, 65. 
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Connecticut 
Governor—Abraham Ribicoff, D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Charles W. Jewett, R., $5,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Hartford. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per session. 
Senate—Rep., 31; Dem., 5. Total, 36. 
House—Rep., 249; Dem., 30. Total, 279. 


Delaware 
Governor—-J. Caleb Boggs, R., $17,500. 
Lt. Governor—David P. Buckson, R., $1,000. 
Sec. of State—John N. McDowell, R., $8,000. 
Auditor—Dale E. Wheatley, R., $6,000. 
Atty. General—J. Donald Craven, D., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Vera G. Davis, R., $6,000. 
Insurance Comm.—Harry Smith, D., $6,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Dover. Mem- 
bers receive $1,000 biennially. 
Senate—Dem., 13; Rep., 4. Total, 17. 
House—Dem., 19; Rep., 16. Total, 35. 


Florida 
Governor—LeRoy Collins, D., $22,500. 
Sec. of State—R. A. Gray, D., $17,500. 
Compiroller—Ray E. Green, D., $17,500. 
Atty. General—Richard W. Ervin, D., $17,500. 
Treasurer—J. Edwin Larson, D., $17,500. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Thomas D. Bailey, D., $17,- 


ae STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in April. at Tallahassee. Mem- 
bers receive $100 per month. 
Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 1. Total, 38. 
House—Dem., 89; Rep., 6. Total, 95. 


Georgia 
Governor—Marvin Griffin, D., $12,000. 
Lt. Governor—S. Ernest Vandiver, D., $2,000. 
Sec. of State—Ben W. Fortson, Jr., D.. $7,500. 
Comptroller General—Zack D. Cravey, D., $7,500. 
Atty. General—Eugene Coox, D,, $7,500. 
Supt. of Schools—M. D. Collins, D., $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE f 
Meets annually, at Atlanta. Members receive 
$10 per day plus $20 per day expenses. 
Senate—Dem., 53; Rep., 1. Total, 54. 
House—Dem., 202; Rep., 3. Total, 205. 


Idaho 

Governor—Robert E. Smylie, R., $10,000. 

Lt. Governor—J. Berkeley Larsen, R., $15 per 
day served plus $15 per day expenses. Serves for 60 
days only. In absence of Governor acts in his stead 
and draws regular pay of Governor, 

Sec. of State—Jas. H. Young, R., $6,500. 

Auditor—Rulon Swensen, R., $6,500. 

Atty. General—Graydon Smith, R., $6,500. 

Treasurer—Ruth Moon, D., $6,500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Alion B. Jones, R.. $6,500. 

Inspector of Mines—G. A*McDowell, R., $6,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Boise. Mem- 
bers receive $10 per day served, plus $15 per day 
expenses. 

Senate—Rep., 19; Dem., 25. Total, 44. 

House—Rep.,.32; Dem., 27. Total, 59. 


Illinois 
overnor—William G. Stratton, R., $25,000. 

Lieut, Governor—John W. Chapman, R., $12,500. 

Sec. of State—Chas. F, Carpentier, R., $16,000. 

Auditor—Elbert S. Smith, R., $16,000. 

Atty. General—Latham Castle. R., $16,000. 

Treasurer—Elmer J. Hoffman, R., $16,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Vernon Nickell, R.. $16,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years. in January. at Springfield. 
Members receive $10,000 for the biennium. 

Senate—Rep., 38; Dem., 20. Total, 58. 

House—Rep., 94; Dem., 83. Total, 177. 


Indiana 
Governor—Harold W. Handley, R., $15,000, plus 
expenses. 
$12,000. overnor-_Crawford F, Parker, R., $11,500; 
also $1,800 per year as President of Senate, plus 
$5 per day during legislative sessions. 

Sec. of State—Frank ee eerie R., $11,500. 
ditor—Roy T. Combs, R., ,000. 
Atty. General-——Edwin K. Steers, R., $11,500. 

Treasurer—Adolph L. Fossler, R., $11,500. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Wilbur Young, R., $11,500. 
STATE EECIELATUEE © ae ‘| 
Meets odd years, in January, at Indianapolis. 
Members necetve eh b00 per year, and 20c per mile 
r one round trip for a session. 
Sante Rep. 33; Dem., 17. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 76; Dem., 24. Total, 100. 


Iowa 


Governor—Herschel C. Loveless, D., $12,500. 
pee ee eee HH. Nicholas, K., $4,000 per 
Sec. of State—Melvin D. Synhorst, R., $7,500. 

Auditor—Chet B. Akers, R $7,500. 2 

Atty. General—Norman A. Erbe, R., $8,500. 

Treasurer—M. L. Abrahamson, R., $7,500. 

Sec. of Agriculture—Clyde Spry; R., $7,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in-January, at Des Moines. 
Members receive $2,000 and Speaker of House 
$4,000 ree session. 

Senate—Rep., 40; Dem., 10. Total, 50. 

House—Rep., 71; Dem., 37. Total, 108. 


Kansas 


Governor—George Docking, D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—Joseph W. Henkle, Sr., D., $2,400. 
Sec. of State—Paul R. Shanahan, R., $7,500 
Auditor—George Robb, R., $7,500. 

Atty. General—John Anderson, Jr:, R., $8,500. 
Treasurer—Richard T. Fadely, R., $7,500. 
Supt. Pub. Instr.—Adel Throckmorton, R., 


$8,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually in January, at Topeka. Sessions 
in even years limited to 30 days for budget mat- 
ters. Members receive $5 per day, plus $7 for 
expenses. Limit, $300 per session, does not apply 
to expense allowance. 

Senate—Rep., 32; Dem., 8. Total, 40. 

House—Rep., 83; Dem., 42. Total, 125. 


Kentucky 

Governor—Albert B. Chandler, D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—Harry Lee Waterfield, D., $6,000. 
This to be in addition to-any per diem received 
during sessions of the legislature while serving 
in capacity of President of the Senate, and any 
compensation received while acting in place of 
Governor, 

Sec. of State—Thelma L. Stovall, D., $9,000. 

Auditor—Mary Louise Foust, D.; $9,000. 

Atty. General—Jo M. Ferguson, D., $11,000. 

Treasurer—Henry H. Carter, D.. $9, ; 

Supt. Public Instr.—Robert Martin, D., $10,000. 

Comm, of Agriculture—Ben Butler, D., $9,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at frankfort 
Members receive $25 per day during session; pre- 
siding officers, $30. 
Senate—Dem., 29; Rep., 9. Total, 38. 
House—Dem., 75; Rep., 25. Total, 100. 


Louisiana 
Governor—Earl K. Long, D., $18,000, 
Lt. Governor—Lether E. Frazar, D., $12,000, 
Sec. of State—Wade O. Martin, Jr.. D., $15,000. 
Auditor—William J. Dodd, D., $12,000. 
Atty. General—Jack P. F. Gremiliion, D., 

$15,000. 

Treasurer—A. P. Tugwell, D., $12 
Supt. of Education—Shelby M. 


Sip, 008: STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets even years (60 calendar days) and odd 
years (30 calendar days mn May), at Baton Rouge. 
Members receive $50 per day and mileage during 
the 60 days session of 10c a mile for 8 round 
trips. When the Legislature is not in session, 
members receive $150 per month as an expense 
allowance, 

Senate—Dem., 39 (total). 

House—Dem., 101 (total). 


Maine 
Governor—Edmund S. Muskie, D., $10,000. 
Sec. of State—Harold J. Goss, R., $9,000. 
Auditor—Michael Napolitano, R., $9,000. 
Atty. General—Frank F. Harding, R., $9,000. 
Treasurer—Frank S. Carpenter, R., $6,750. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years. in January, at Augusta. Mem- 
bers receive $1,250 per session; presiding officers, 
1,500. 
. Senate—Rep., 25; Dem., 8. Total, 33. 
House—Rep., 100; Dem., 51. Total, 151. 


Maryland 
Governor—Thedore R. McKeldin, R., $15.000. 
Sec. of State—Claude B. Hellmann, R., $10,000. 
Auditor—James L. Benson, R., $9,000. 
Comptroller—J. Millard Tawes, D., $12,000. 
Atty. Generai—C. Ferdinand Sybert, D., $12,000. 
Treasurer—Hooper S. Miles. D. $2.500 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, even years in 
February, at Annapolis. Members receive $1,800 
per year; Speaker of House and President of 
Senate, eacn $2,050 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 21; Rep., 8.’ Total, 29. 
House—Dem., 98: Rep., 25. Total, 123. 


,000. 
Jackson, D., 
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Massachusetts 
Governor—Foster Furcolo, D., $20,000. 
Lt. Governor—Robert F. Murphy, D., $11,000. 
Sec. of the Commonweaith—Edward J Cronin, 


-, $11,000. 

ie General—George Fingold, R., $15,000. 
Auditor—Thomas J. Buckley, D., $11,000. 
Treasurer—John F. Kennedy, D., $11,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE .- 
Meets annually in January, at Boston. Mem- 
bers receive $5,200 per session, plus ier expenses. 
Senate—Rep. ., 22; Dem., 18. Total, 40. 
House—Rep., 107; Dem., 128; Vane 5. Total, 240. 


Michigan 
Governor—G. Mennen Williams, D., $22,500. 
Lt, Governor—Philip A. Hart, D.. $3,500 plus 
sh 7 and $1,000 for expenses as President of 
enate. 
Sec. of State—James M. Hare, $12,500. 
as General—Frank S. eaananeet, i 


Atty. General—Thos. M. Kavanagh, ae ait. 500. 
Treasurer—Sanford A. Brown, D., 
ae Supt. Public Instr.—Lynn M. Bartlett, D., $12,- 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Lansing. Mem- 
bers receive $4,000 ver year plus $1,000 expenses. 


Senate—Rep., 23; Dem., 11. Total, 34. 
House—Rep., 61; Dem.- 49. Total, 110. 
Minnesota 


Governor—Orville L. Freeman, D-FL., $19,000. 
Lt. Governor—Karl F. Rolvaag, D-FL., $4,800. 
Sec. of State Jv.seoh L. Ate D-FL., $14,500. 
Auditor—Stafford King, R. 0. 

Atty. Gen.—Miles Lord, D-FL., $16,000. 
Treasurer—Val Bjornson, R., $14, 
(Democratic-Farmer-Labor is the legal name of 
the Democratic Party in Minnesota.) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at St. Paul. Mem- 
bers receive $200 per month. 

Senate—67, elected without party designation. 
House—131, elected without party designation. 
Mississippi 

Governor—James P. Coleman, D., $15,000. 

Lt, Governor—Carroll Gartin, D., $4,500 per 
regular session. 

Sec. of State—Heber Ladner, D., $8.250. 

Auditor—E. B. Golding, D., $8,250. 

Atty. General—Joe T. Patterson, D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Robert D. Morrow, D., $8,250. 

Supt. Public Education—J. M. Tubb. D.. $8,250. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Jackson. 
Members receive $3,000 Lal regular session. 
Senate—Dem., 49 (total) 
House—Dem., 140 (total). 


Missouri 

Governor—James T. Blair, Jr., D., $25,000. 

Lt, Governor—Eadward V. Long, D., Egat 

Sec. of State—Waiter H. Toberman, . $15,000. 

Auditor—Haskell Holman, D., $7,5 

Atty. Generai—John M. Dalton, a ost. 000. 

Treasurer—M. E. Morris, D., $15.0 

STATE CecincanoEe’: 

Meets odd years, in January, at Jefferson City. 
Members $125 per month and mileage allowance, 

Senate—Dem., 21; Rep., 13. Total, 34. 

House—Dem., 93; Rep., 64. Total, 157. 


Montana 

Governor—J. Hugo Aronson, R., $12,500. 

Lt. Governor—Paul Cannon, D., $25 per day 
while serving as President of the Senate and the 
same salary as the Governor while serving as 
Acting Governor. 

Sec. of State—Frank Murray, De re ds 500. 

Auditor—John J. Holmes, D.. $7.5 

Atty. General—Forrest H. Ree De $9,000. 

Treasurer—Horace F. Casey, D., $7, 500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Harriet Miller. R., $7,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Helena, Mem- 
bers receive $20 per day while in session. 


Senate—Dem., 31; Rep., 25. Total, 56. 
House—Dem., 59; Rep., 35. Total, 94. 
Nebraska 


Governor—Victor E. Anderson, R., i 000. 


Lt, Governor—Dwight W. Burney, ha 744. 
Sec. of State—Frank Marsh, R., 
Auditor—Ray C. Johnson, R.. $6, ee 

Atty. General—Clarence S. Beck, 56. 500. 


Treasurer—Ralph W. Hill, R., 6 500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years in January, at Lincoln. Mem- 
bers receive $872 per year and traveling expenses, 
once, to and from the session. 
Unicameral body composed of 43 members who 
are classed as Senators. 


United States—Governors and State Officials 


Nevada 
Governor—Charles H. Russell, R., $15,000*. 
Lt. Governor—Rex Bell, R., $50 per month, 


$25 per day when acting as Governor and p) 


i) 


fficer of og one during legislative Teeaniona, 


limited to 60 


Sec. of Sete Sonn ee D., $10,000*. 
Controller—Peter Merlaldo, 'R., $10,000*. 
Atty. General—Harvey Dickerson, D., $13,500*. 
Treasurer—Dan W. Franks, D., $10,000*. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Byron F. Stetier, 'N-P., $9,000. 
*Includes salary from ex-officio post. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Carson ae 4 


Members receive travel allowance of 10¢ a mile, or 
$15 per day if residing near capital. 


Senate—Rep., 12; Dem., 5: Total, 17. 
Adstmabiy ses 16; Dem., 31. Total, 47. 


New Hampshire 
Son or Staten $8.208-90,518%, 
ec. 0. a - 
Comptroller—Arthur E. Bean, R., $10,634—$12,- 


220* 
$12,220 


bers receive $200; presiding officers, 


Atty. General—Louis C. Wyman, R., $10,634— 


Saatany depends on number of years served. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Sages Mem- 


Senate—Rep., 15; Dem., 5; R. & D., 3; D. & 


R., 1. Total, 24. 


& R., 


bers receive $5,000 


House—Rep., 253; Dem., 114; 
4; Ind., 3; Vac., 3. Total, 


New Jersey 
Governor—Robert B. Meyner, D., $30,00 
Secy. of State—Edward J. Patten, D., si3, 000. 
Atty. Gen.—Grover C. Richman. — D., $20,000. 
Treasurer—Aaron K. Neeld, $18,00! 
Auditor—Frank Durand, R., $12, B00. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Trenton. Mem- 
per year, except President of 


R. & D., 23; D. 
400. 


Senate and Speaker Pot Assembly. Salary 14 more 
by virtue of their office. 


tio: 


$12,500. 


days. Members receive $20 p. 


13; Dem., 8. Total, 
18; Dem., 42. ‘total, 60. 


New Mexico 
Governor—Edwin L. Mechem, R., $17, 
~~ Governor—Vacancy until "1958 pst ee Elec- 


Senate—Rep., 
Assembly—Rep., 


Heat of State—Natalie Smith Buck, D., $10,000. 
Auditor—Ben Chavez, R., $11,000. 

Atty. General—Fred M. Standley, D., $12,000. 
Treasurer—Joseph B. Grant, D., $10,0! 


Supt. Public Instr.—Georgia Th Lusk, 1S ‘$10, 600. 
Comm, Public Lands—Murray E. Morgan, 
STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years in January, at Santa Fe, for 60 
d. while in session. 


Senate—Dem., 24; Rep., 8. Total, 32. 
House—Dem., 43; Rep., 23. Total, 66. 
New York 


Governor—Averell Harriman, D., $50,000. 
Lt. Governor—George B. De Luca, = $20,000. 
Sec. of State—Carmine G. DeSapio, » $18,500. 
Comptro.ler—Arthur Levitt, D., $2 mt 
Atty. General—Louis J. Lefkowitz, R., $25,000. 
(Complete list of officials, see pages 77- 83) 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Albany. Mem- 


bers receive $7,500 per year. 


Senate—Rep., 37; Dem., 21. Total, 58. 
Assembly—Rep., ‘96; Dem., 54. Total, 150. 


North Carolina 
Governor—Luther H. Hodges, D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Luther E. Barnhardt, D., $2,100 


per year, plus $20 per day not to exceed 90 days 
per reguiar session. 


$13,500. 


Sec. of State—Thad Eure, D., $12,000. 
Auditor—Henry L. Bridges, D., B12 ,000. 
Atty. General—Geo. B, Patton, 1 , $13, 500. 
Treasurer—Edwin Gill, D., $12, 

Supt. Public Imstr.—Charles oo * Carroll, 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in February, at Raleigh. Mem- 


D., 


bers receive $15 per day not to exceed 120 days. 


Senate—Dem., 47; Rep., 3. Total, 
107; Rep., 13. Total, 120. 


North Dakota 
Governor—John E. Davis, R., $9,0) 
Lt. Governor—Clyde Duffy, nO 
Sec. of State—Ben Meier, R., $5,0 
Auditor—Curtis Olson, R. $5, 000. 

Atty. General—Leslie R. Purgum, R., $7,500. 
Treasurer—Albert Jacobson,, R., $5, 
Sup.. Public Instruction—M. F. Peterson, N-P. 


House—Dem., 


i, 0. 


yy 
+ 


a 


. STATE LEGISLATURE 
es SS bee January, at Bismarck. Mem- 
pe day. 


; Dem., 7. Total, 49. 
House—Rep.,. oa: Dem., 19. Total, 113. 
Ohio 


Governor—C. William O’Neill, mg $25,000. 

Lt. Governor—Paul M. Herbert, R., are 

Sec. of State—Ted W. Brown, R., $15,000. 

Auditor—James A. Rhodes, R., Pi 000. 

Atty. General—William ie R., $19.00 

Treasurer—Roger W. Trac 

Supt. Public Tastee eawert gE ‘Holt, "$25, 5000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Columbus. 

, Members receive $5,000 per year and mileage. 


Sena Rep., 22° Dem., Total, 34. 
House—Rep., 97;’Dem., 42. Total, 139. 
Oklahoma 


Governor—Raymond Gary, D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—Cowboy Pink Williams, D., $3,600. 

Sec. of eee, meet iys D:; $6,000. 

Auditor—A. S. Shaw, D. 

Atty. Generic hee G ‘Williamson, D., $12,000. 

Treasurer—John D. Donte: D., $7, 

Supt. Public Instr.—Oliver Hodge, 'D., $12,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Oklahoma City. 
Members receive $15 per day for not more than 
75 days while in session, and $100 per month 
when not in session. 


Senate—Dem., 40; Rep., 4. Total, 44. 
House—Dem.,' 101: Rep., 20. Total, 121. 
Oregon 


Governor—Robert D. Holmes, D., $15,000. 

Sec. of State—Mark Hatfield, R., $11,000. 

Atty. General—Robert Y. Thornton, D., $11,000. 

Treasurer—Sig Unander, R., 

Supt. Public Instr. —Rex Putnam, one P., $10,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January. at Salem Mem- 
bers receive $600 per year plus travel allowance 
of 10¢ a mile for trips to and from capital. 


Senate—Dem., 15; Rep., 15. Total, 30. 
House—Dem., 36; Rep., 24. Total, 60. 
Pennsylvania 


Governor—George M. Leader, D., $25,000. 
Lt Governor—Roy E. Furman, D., $15,000. 
See. of the Commonwealth—James A. Finnegan, 


D., $20,000. 
Auditor General—Charles C. Smith, = » $22,500. 
Atty. General—Thomas D. McBride, $20,000. 


Treasurer—Robert F. Kent., R., $2 3,300. 

Sec. Internal Affairs—Genevieve Blatt, D., $15,- 
000. STATE. LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years in January, at Harrisburg. 
Members receive $6,000 per year. 

Senate—Rep., 27; Dem., 23. Total, 50. 

House—Rep., 125; Dem., 84; Vac. 1. Total, 210. 


Rhode Island 
Governor—Dennis J. Roberts, D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Armand H. Cote, D., $5,000. 
Sec. of State—John A. Notte, Jr., D., 
Atty. General—William E. Powers, D., 
Treasurer—Raymond H. Hawksley, D., $9.000: 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Providence. 
Members receive $5 per day for 60 days (the 
Speaker, $10), also a travel allowance of 8¢ per 


ueante—Rep., 2 25; Dem., 19. Total, 
House—Rep., 36; Dem., 63; Vac., 1. * Total, 100. 


South Carolina 
Governor—Geo. B. aected tre Jr., igo ae ey 
Lt. Governor—Ernest F. Hollings, , $1.0 
Sec. of State—O. Frank Thornton, 7 aa 000. 
Comptroller General—E. C. Rhodes, D: $10,000. 
Atty. General—T. C. Callison, D., $10,000 
Treasurer—Jeff B. Bates, D., $10, 000. 
re t. of Educ.—Jesse T. Anderson, D., $10,000. 

it. Gen.—James C. Dozler, D., $10, 000. 
oan of Agric.—William L. Harrelson, D., 
$10,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Columbia. Mem- 
bers receive $1,000 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 46 (total). 
House—Dem., 124 (total). 


South Dakota | 


Governor—Joe J. Foss, R., Hs¢ 
Lt. Governor—L. R. Houck, Pea, 400 per bien- 


nium. 
Sec. of State—Clara Halls, R., $6,300. 
Auditor—Fay Allbee, R., 6,300. 
Atty. General—Phil Saunders, R., $7,875. 
Treasurer—Ed. T. Elkins, Re, $6,300. 
Comm. of Bae & Public Lands—Bernard 
Linn, R., pee 
Supt. Public Taste. Harold S. Freeman, N-P., 
6 300. 


United States—Governors and State Officials 
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STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Pierre. Mem- 
bers receive $1,800 biennially, plus 5¢ mile travel 
allowance. For special sessions, $10 per day for 
each day of aptee dasiee: 
Senate—Rep., 18; Dem., 17. Total, 35, 
House—Rep., 48; "Dem., 7. Total, 15. 


Tennéssee 

Governor—Frank G. Clement, D., $12,000 

Lt. Governor—Jared Maddux, D., $750 ex officio 
for session. 

Atty. General—George McCanless, D., $12,000. 

Sec. of State—Joe C. Carr, D., 

Comptroller—William R. Snodgrass, D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Ramon T. Davis, D., $10, 000. 

Comm. of Education—Dr. Quill Cope, D., $10,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Nashville. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day during session. 

Senate—Dem., : Rep., 6. Total, 33. 

House—Dem., 78; Rep., 21. Total, 99. 


? Texas” 
Governor—Price Daniel, D., = 000. 
Lt. Governor—Ben Ramsey, 

while presiding over Senate. penne Tiv 

Governor’s salary when acting as Governor. 

Sec. of State—Zollie Steakley, D., $15,000. 
Comptroller—Robert S. Calvert, D., $17,500. 
Atty. General—Will Wilson, D.. Be 0, 000. 
Treasurer—Jesse James, D2 $17 
STATE TAGIeLANTe 
Meets odd years, in January, at Austin. Mem- 
bers paid $25 per day for 120 days. 


paid by day 
ae quarters; 


Senate—Dem., 31 (total). 
House—Dem., 150 (total), 
Utah 


Governor—George Dewey Clyde, R., $12,000. 

Sec. of State—Lamont F. Toronto, "R., $9,500. 

Auditor—Sid Lambourne, R., $7,500. 

Atty. General—E. Richard Callister, R., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Sherman J. Preece, R., $7,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Salt Lake City. 
Members receive $500 per year. 

Senate—Rep., 15; Dem., 10. Total, 25. 

House—Rep., 39; Dem., 24; Ind., 1. Total, 64, 

Vermont 

Governor—Joseph B. Johnson, R., $12,500. 

Lt. Governor—Robert T. Stafford, R., $140 per 
week plus mileage allowance during session of 
legislature. 

Sec. of State—Howard E. Armstrong, R., $8,500. 

Auditor—David V. Anderson, R., $8,500. 

Atty. General—Frederick M. Reed, R., $8,000. 

Treasurer—George H. Amidon, R., $8,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years. in January, at Montpelier. 
Members receive $70 per week and Speaker $140 
per week during session, plus mileage allowances 
of 20c per mile. 

Senate—Rep., 23; Ind. Rep., 1; Dem., 6, Total, 30. 

House—Rep., 211; Dem., 33; Ind., 2. Total, 246. 

Virginia 

Governor—J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., D., $20,000. 

Lt. Governor—A E.S. Stephens, D., $1,260 each 
biennial session of Legislature, plus $1,500 per year 
for travel. 

Sec. of the Commonwealth—Miss Martha Bell 
Conway, D., $7,000. 

Atty. General—aAlbertis S. Harrison, D., $14,850. 

Treasurer—E. B. Pendleton, Jr., D, $11,000. 

Auditor of Public Accts.—J. Gordon Bennett, 


D., $11,000. sraTE LEGISLATURE 

Meets even years. in January, at Richmond. 
Members receive $1,080 per regular 60 day bien- 
nial session. 


Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 3. Total, 40. 
House—Dem., 94; Rep., 6. Total, 100. 
Washington 


Governor—Albert D. Rosellini, D., $15,000, plus 
$12,000 for maintenance of executive mansion. 

. Governor—John A. Cherberg, D., $6,000. 
Sec. of State—Victor A. Meyers, D., $8,500. 
Auditor—Cliff Yelle, D., 00. 

Atty. General—John J. O’Connell, D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Tom Martin, D., $8,500. 
tee Public Instr.—Lloyd J. ‘Andrews, N-P., 
Comm. Public Lands—Bert Cole, D., $8,500. 
Insurance Comm.—William A. Sullivan,D. 138, 500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Olympia, Mem- 
bers receive $1,200 annually, plus $25 per day 
while in session, for subsistence and lodging. 
Senate—Dem., 31; Rep., 15. Total, 46. 
House—Dem., 56; Rep., 43. Total, 99. 
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West Virginia 
Governor—Cecil H. Underwood, R., $17,500. 
Sec. of State—Mrs. Helen Holt, D., $11,000. 
Auditor—Edgar B. Sims, D., ,000. 

Atty. General—W. W. Barron, $12,000. 
Treasurer—Orel J. Skeen, D., $11,000. 
Supt. of Schools—R. Virgil Rohrbough, R., 


$12,000. 
Comm. Agric.—John T. Johnson, D., $11,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Charleston. 
Members receive $1,500 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 21; Rep., 11. Total, 32. 
House—Dem., 58; Rep., 42. Total, 100. 


Wisconsin 

Governor—Vernon W. Thomson, R., $20,000. 

Lt. Governor—Warren P. Knowles, R., $13,000 
per biennium. 

Sec. of State—Robert C. Zimmerman, R., $12,000. 

State Treasurer—Warren R. Smith, R., $12,000. 

Atty. General—Stewart G. Honeck, R., $17,000. 

Supt. of Schools—George E. Watson, N-P., $17,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Madison. Mem- 
bers receive $200 per month plus allowance not to 
exceed $175 per month for residence expenses 
during sessions. 

Senate—Rep., 22; Dem., 10; Vac., 1, Total 33. 

Assembly—Rep., 65; Dem., 32; Vac., 3. Total 100. 


Wyoming 


Gevernor—Milward L. Simpson, R., $12,000. 
; escr of State—Everett T. Copenhaver, R., 


8, a 

Auditor—Minnie A. Mitchell, R., $8,400. 
Atty. General—Thomas O. Miller, R., $9,000. 
Treasurer—Charles B. Morgan, R., $8,400. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Velma Linford, D., $8,400. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Cheyenne. Mem- 
bers receive $12 per day while in session, plus 
$12 per day for expenses. 
Senate—Rep., 16; Dem., 11. Total. 27. 
House—Rep., 30; Dem., 26. Total, 56. 


Alaska 

Governor—Michael A. Stepovich, R., $19,000. 

Sec. of Alaska—W. E. Hendrickson, R., $15,525. 
(Acting Governor when the Governor is out of the 
Territory.) 
can of Finance—John A. McKinney, R., 

Atty. General—J. Gerald Williams, D., $16,000. 
Treasurer—Hugh J. Wade, D., $12,000. 


Commissioner, Highway & Publ. Works Dept.— 
Frank Metcalf, D., $11,500. 


LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January. at Juneau. Mem- 
bers receive $900 per biennium. 
Senate—Dem., 13; Rep., 3. Total, 16. 
House—Dem,., 21: Rep., 3. Total, 24. 


Guam 
Governor—Richard Barrett Lowe, R., $19,000. 
Sec. of Guam—Marcellus G. Boss, R., $14,512. 
Directors: (Salaries $7,800 to $12,350.) 

Attorney General—Louis A. Otto, act. 

Finance—Richard Taitano. 

Education—John R. Trace. 

Labor and Personnel—Peter Siguenza. 
Agriculture—Manuel Calvo. 
Commerce—Jose D. Leon Guerrero. 
Public Utilities—Frank Freeland. 


United States—Governors and State Officials; Congressional Committees 


args 


LEGISLATURE 
Meets twice annually in age day ag in 
ang $15 per day for member. vo 


15 
ie members elected at large, unicameral 1 
lature. ~ _ 
Hawaii 


Governor—William F. R., $19,000. 
Sec. of Hawali—Farrant L. Turner, R., $12,150. 
Auditor—Michael Miyake, R., $11,250 


Atty. General—Herbert Y. C. Choy, R., $12,500. 
Treasurer—Kam Tai Lee, R., $11,000. 
Supt. Public Instr—Clayton J. Chamberlin, 


R., $12,000. 
Adit. Gen.—Brig. Gen. Fred W. Makinney, $15,543. 
-_ 


LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in February, at Honolulu. 
Members receive $1,000 plus allowance for personal 
expenses and travel. 


Senate— ., 12; Rep., 3. Total, 15. 
House—Dem., 18; Rep., 12. Total, 30. 
Puerto Rico 


Governor—Luis Mufioz-Marin, $10,600 
(Increased by Legislature to $20,000, but Gover- 
nor did not accept increase; will apply when a 
new governor takes office.) 
lo of: State—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella, 
ainestice (Atty. Gen.)—Juan B. Fernandez Ba- 
Oo. 


Treasury—Dr. Rafael Pico. 

Education—Dr. Efrain Sanchez Hidalgo. 

Health—Guillermo Arbona, M.D. 

Labor—Fernando Sierra-Berdecia. 

Agric. & Commerce—Luis Rivera Santos. 

Public Works—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella. 

All Popular Democratic. Annual salaries, ex- 

cept the Governor and Sec. of State, $14,000 each. 


LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at San Juan. Mem- 
bers receive $3,000 annually, plus $15 per day while 
in session. ; 

Senate—32 (total). 

House—64 (total). 


Virgin Islands 


Governor—Walter A. Gordon. $19,000. 
Government Secretary—..... $12.900. 
Comptroller—Peter A. Bove, $12,500. 
Commissioners: 
Finance—Percy de Jongh, $11,000. 
Sccial Welfare—Roy W. Bornn, $11,000. 
Health—Eric L. O’Neil, $11,000. 
Education—Jane E. Tritt, act., $8,500. 
Tourism & Trade—H. W. Goeggel, act., $8,500. 
Public Works—Donald S. Boreham, $11,000. 
Fublic Safety—Leon A. Mawson, $11,000. 


LEGISLATURE 


Unicameral Legislature meets each year in April, 
for 60 days, at Charlotte Amalie. Eleven Senators 
are elected as follows: Two from the District of 
St. Thomas, two from the District of St. Croix, 
one from the District of St. John, and six at 
large. The term of each Senator is two years. 
Each member receives $600 annually, plus al- 
lowance for personal expenses and travel for each 
saerieee who is away from the island of his 
residence. 


Prospective Standing Committees of the 85th Congress 


2nd Session 


Committee 


PUMETACTIAUIING essa cis cin wl@ecesie a ccaleie @ 
Agriculture and Forestry......... 
PPTOPriAtions... oe. ve ese en ces 
NOG SEFViICeS: . wus oy os biheeelyet 
Banking and Currency........... 
District of Columbia,............ 
Education and Labor............ 
RRM RE 5c Fo-a)5,0,'s scare eayfaiense. Sat ere 
Moreen Affairs... oo. wei wre eo eye ans 
Foreign Relations............... 
Government Operations.......... 
House Administration............ 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
RUPEMEMOREIE Vireo es. eave oii viva vain we J 
Labor and Public Welfare.... 
Merchant Marine and Fisherie: 
Post Office and Civil Service. . 
1510 )0)| We) 9). er 


Rules and Administration........ 
Un-American Activities..........]/.......... 
PMEROLADAMATIOINS Frorciaiele dustelela e+ aie 'sieiecye ws nave on xe 
DRCRP UATE CTGANS ste Wicislncmcieldls eee fae’s eva enness 


Senate 


Allen J. Ellender (La.) ! 


‘Eheodore ¥.:-Green’ CR. E-) 7 carnenailc sistas ee ek ee Rac 
John L. McClellan (Ark.)........|William L. Dawson (Ill.) 


Thos. C. Hennings, Jr. (Mo.) 


House 
Harold D. Cooley (N.C.) 


-|John L, McMillan (8. C2 
Graham A. Barden (N. C.) 


Omar Burleson (Tex.) 
ota] eae Clair Engle (Calif.) 
.}Oren Harris (Ark.) 
Emanuel Celler (N. Y.) 


Herbert C. Bonner (N. C.) 
Tom Murray (Tenn.) 
Charles A, Buckley (N. Y.) 
Howard W. Smith (Va.) 


- {Olin E. Teague (Tex.) 
Jere Cooper (Tenn.) 


City 
Abilene, Tex... . 


Albuquerque. . 

Alexandria, La. . 
Alexandria, Va.. 
Alhambra, Calif. 


Altoona, Pa..... 
Amarillo, Tex. . 
Amsterdam, N. LY. 
Anderson, Ind... 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


og Ala. . 

ppleton, Wis... 

gton, Mass. 
onpehte. N. C.. 
Ashland, Ky.... 
Atlanta, Ga..... 
Atlantic City... 
Auburn, N. Y.. 
Augusta, Ga.... 
Aurora, Ill..... : 


Bakersfield, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Bangor, Me..... 
Barberton, Ohio. 


Baton Rouge, La. 


Battle Creek.... 
Bay City, Mich. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Belleville, Ill. 

Belleville, N. J. 
Bellingham, Wn. 
Belmont, Mass. . 
Beloit, Wis..... 
see ee Calif. . 
Berw 
Rathichem, Pa. 
Beverly, Mass.. 
Beverly Hills.:. . 
Biloxi, Miss..... 


Binghamton,N-Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Bloomfield, N. J 


Bloomington, Tl. 


Boise, Idaho... . 
Boston, Mass... 


Bremerton, Wn.. 


Bridgeport, Ct. . 
Bristol, Conn... 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Burbank, Calif. 
Burlington, Ta.. 
Burlington, Vt.. 
Butte, Mont.... 


Cambridge. .. -. 
Camden, N, J. 
Canton, ‘Ohio. 
Cedar Rapids, Ta. 
Champaign, Il 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston, 
GING Bsc 
Charlotte, N. ee 
Charlottesville . 
Chattanooga... 
Chester, Pa.... 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ill 
Chicopee, Mass.. 
Cicero, Ill...... 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clarksb’g, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Hghts. 
Clifton, N. J.. 
Colo. Spgs., Colo. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Columbia, 8. C.. 
Columbus, Ga,. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Compton, Calif.. 
Concord, N. H.. 
Corpus Christi. . 
Council Bluffs... 
Covington, Ky.. 
Cumberland,Md. 
Cuyahoga Falls. . 


. {Frank A. 


Nisdwara C. Monahan. 
*J. Weldon Weir..... 
Phy Kikyle) 22. ...02 3 
wm.B. Hartsfield, N-P. 


Board of Selectmen 
Sedita, D.. 
*Harmon Bennett. 


. |Ray O. Morrison, N-P. 


iC. Douglas Cairns, R. 
W. P. Donnelly, Deer 


*John J. Curry....... 


te \George E. Brunner, D. 
. Charles Babcock, D... 


J.J. Meaghen, N-P... 


1. .|Virgil F. Lafferty, N-P 


Wm. Morrison, D.... 


*H. L. Campbell..... 
*Henry A. spew » 
*James Bowen, Jr. 
IP. R: Olgiati, Dw... 
Joseph L. Eyre, R.... 
Worth Story, N-P.... 
Richard J. Daley, D.. 
Walter M. Grocki, N-P 
H. J. Sandusky, R 
(President)........ 
¥G pAN Harrell. 4.06.05 
*Orville F. Over...... 
A. J. Celebrezze, D... 
*Ray Martin........ 
*William Holster..... 
*John M. Biery...... 
*W. Leo Hil 
*Irving G. McNayr... 
.{*J. A, Willman....... 
M. Sensenbrenner, D.. 
*Harry S. Scott..... e 
*Woodbury Brackett. . 
*Russell E. McClure. . 
*Paul L. White...... 
*Oscar O. Hesch..... 
Roy W. Eves, N-P.. 


Emmett R. Wolfe, R.. 


Joseph Altman, R. 
- }*George F. Train... .. 
Millard A. eb eweic) D. 
a een Bevan 1961, Apr. 
7 wittlans, Jr... |1955, Feb. 
*C. Leland Gunn..... 1952, Apr. 
T. D’Alesandro, Jr., D.|1959, May 
*Joseph Coupal, Jr... |1954, Apr. 
Catherine Dobbs, ae - 11959, Dec. 
John Christian, D . |1960, Dec. 
R. V. Worgess, NP. , {1959, Apr. 
*Casimer Jablonski... |/1952, Apr. 
. |G. T. DiDomenico, D.. 1959, May 
. |JJerome J. Munie, N-P.|1961, Apr. 
. |Isadore Padula, N-P..|1958, May 
John E. Westford, N-P./1958, June 
‘Board of Selectmen 
*AS DS Telfer =... ».. 11936, July 
*John D. Phillips..... 1951, Aug. 
William Kriz, D...... 1961, Apr. 
. |Earl E. Schaffer, D...|1961, Dec. 
. |Thos, J. Wickers, Jr., R.|1959, Dec. 
*John B. Wentz...... 1952, Jan. 
Laz Quave, D........ 1961, July 
John J. Burns, D..... 1961, Dec. 
J. W. Morgan, D..... 1961, Nov. 
. |Donald H. Scott, R... |1959, Dec. 
*RHugene G. Moody... |1956, Apr. 
R. E. Edlefsen, N-P. . |1958, May 
John B. Hynes, D....|1960, Jan. 
H. O. Domstad, N-P. . |1958, June 
Samuel J. Tedesco, D.|1959, Nov. 
James P. Casey, D.. ./1959, Nov. 
H. R. Peterson, R.... |1958, Jan. 


- 1961, Dec. 


1953, Oct. 
1959, Dec. 
1959, June 
1959. May 


1952, Aug. 
1959, May 
1959, Dec. 
1960, Jan. 
1959, May 
1959, Dec. 


1955, July 
1946, Sept. 
. |1948, Sept. 
1959, Apr. 
1960, Jan. 
1960, Jan. 
1959, Apr. 
1959, Dec. 


1960, Apr. 
1954, Apr. 
1957, Oct. 
1959, Nov. 
1952, June 


1988" July 
1959, Dec. 


euciid, “Ohio. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, l.. 
Evansville, Ind.. 
‘Everett, Mass.. 
Everett, Wash. . 


Fairfield, Conn. . 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Fayet’ville, N.C. 
Ferndale, Mich.. 


Fond du Lac.... 
Ft. Dodge, Ia,.. 
Ft. Lauderdale. . 
Ft. Smith, Ark.. 
Ft, Wayne, Ind. 
Framingham... 
Fresno, Calif.... 


Gadsden, Ala... 
Galesburg, Ill. . 
Galveston, Tex. . 
Gary, Ind...... 
Glendale, Calif. . 


Grand Rapids. . 
[Granite City, Il. 
reat Falls..... 
Green Bay, Wis.. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Greenville, Miss, 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Greenwich, Ct... 


Hackensack..... 


Hamden, Conn.. 
Hamilton, Ohio. . 
Hammond, Ind.. 
Hamtramck.... 
Harrisburg, Pa.. 
Hartford, Conn.. 
Hattiesburg..... 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Hempstead, N.Y. 
High Point, N.C. 
Highland Park. . 

Hoboken, N. J.. 

Holyoke, Mass. . 
Hot Spgs., Ark.. 
‘Houston, Tex... 
Huntington Pk. . 


omy pee 
Indianapolis. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Iowa City, Ia.. 
Irvington, N. J.. 
Ithaca, N. Y.... 


Jackson, Mich. . 
Jackson, Miss... 
Jackson, Tenn... 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


. |E. L. Danielson, 
ore hoe A, Se A 
:. (J. Grant Keys, Db : 


tay ah 


Gloucester, Mass. 


‘Hagerstown, Md. 


Hazleton, Pa....|8 


Hutehinson,Kan. 


.|*Douglas G. Weiford.. 
*Raymond P. Botch.. 
. {Steven J. Bercik, D... 
Rix. 
Telles, Jr., 


*Gerald D. Wilkins. 
Arthur J. Gardner, D 

. /Kenneth J. Sims, WE: 
. |*Robert A. Finlayson... 


.|*Bert W. Johnson..., 


R. Vance Hartke, D.. 
. [Philip J. Crowley, N-P 
iG. Culmback, N-P.... 


{Board of Selectmen 
John M, Arruda, pao 
I. Lashkowitz, D.+ 
*G iW: Ray ota 
*Wilfred A Laking. . 


-|Hediey Bray, N-P. 


*Harold C. Chirgwin.. 
V..P. Capelle, De Van: 
M. B. Vedvig, N-P... 
*Wm. J. Veeder...... 
Jack Pace, D.. ‘ 
Robert B. Meyers, R.. 
. Board of Selectmen 

iC. C. Evans, R...... 


H. Patterson, D...... 
.|/*R. E. Harbaugh. 5 
Geo. Roy Clough, De 
Peter Mandich, D.... 
*C, E. Perkins....... 
*Richard W. Mayo... 
*Donald M. Oakes,. 
Leonard Davis, N-P.. 
J. W. Steffani, Dae 
Otto Rachals, N-P.. 

*James R. Townsend. . 
George F. Archer, D.. 
*Gerald W. Shaw..... 
iG, E. Harris, KR... .. 


*Harold V. Reilly... . 
Winslow Burhans, D.. 
Board of Selectmen 
*E. H. Persson, act... 
Ed Dowling, D....... 
Albert J. Zak, D..... 
Nolan F. Ziegler, R... 
*Carleton F. Sharpe. . 
R. T. Carlisle, D 
*G. D. Chavenelle... . 
. T. Capparell, R.,.. 
William O. Gulde, R.. 
*7 > Einsonws eee 
Paul V. Winkler, N-P. 
John J. Grogan, D. 
Samuel Resnic, Ind... 
Floyd A. Housley, D.. 
Oscar Holcombe, D... 
Board of Councilmen 
*John D. Baughman.. 


R. P. Weatherford, 
STi, atte s aloe oe 
Phillip L. Bayt, D. 
*Walter Hahn, Ir. 
./*Peter F. Roan. “ 
Edward McKenna, D. 
J. F. Ryan, D 


*Joseph A. Warren... 
Allen Thompson, D... 
George Smith, D..... 
Haydon Burns, D. 

iCarl F. 


United States—M ayors and City Managers 73 
~~ Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 
(As of January 1, 1958) 
Mayor, date of expiration of term. (*) City Manager, date of appointment. 
D., Democrat; R., Republican; N-P., Non-Partisan. 
Mayor or M 
(*) City. Manager City (*) City Manager Term 
*Henry B. Nabers.... Dallas, Tex..... *Elgin EC Crull... 195 
Leo Berg, D.-....... Danville, Til Girth N. Hicks, N-P.. 1989; ee 
<u. D, Weller....... Danville, Va....|*T. Edward Temple. . |1950, Sept. 
Carey C. Burnett. . Davenport, Ia... |Don Petruccelli, R... . |1960, Jan. 
‘ te Corning, 2d, D.... ‘Dayton, Ohio... |*Herbert Starick.... . 1953, May 
empune L. Engel... Dearborn, Mich. |O. L. Hubbard, N-P. . |1960, Jan. 
v W. G. Bowdon, Jr., D. Decatur, Il..... iC. A. Sablotny, N-P.. |1959, Apr. 
*E. G. Heatwole..... Denver, Colo. ..|W. F. Nicholson, R.../1959, June 
A. E. ay ae ‘Des Moines, Ia., |*George Forster...... 1957, Jan. 
.|Donald V. Hock, D. ‘Detroit, Mich,..|Louis C. Miriani, N-P.|1962, Jan. 
P. W. Day, N-P...... ‘Dubuque, Ja....|*L. J. Sehlitz. =... i555 51, Apr. 
oe Aeeeny, Di Feet Minn. . K Bugene erations N-P.|1959, Apr. 
rhomas cee: a urham, N. C..|*Robert W. Flack... .|1946. Sept. 
D erguson, 1H. Chicago, Ind..|Walter M. Joerse, D.. |195 2 
iS. J. Eldersveld, ae i. Cleveland, O..|*Charles A. Carran... 959, ee 
; ee T. Morris, D BE. ey N. J.|Wm. M. McConnell, R.|1959, Jan. 
L. Roemer, N-P. Easton, Pa..... Orion H. Reeves, R...|1959, Dec. 


- |1950, Feb. 
1960, Jan. 
1959, Dec. 
1953, Aug. 
1953, Dec. 
1959, Dec. 


-|1960, Jan. 


1960, June 


1960, Jan. 


1960, Jan. 
1958, Apr. 
1958, Oct. 


1952, Apr. 
1956, July 


. |1955, May 


, Apr. 


.|1961, July 


1960, Dec. 
1960, Jan. 
1958, Jan. 


1957, Sept. 


1951, Sept. 
1961, June 
1959, June 
1959, June 


Sanford, N-P../1 


959, Dec. 


City 


_o es aes 
Jersey City, N. J: 
Johnson City. 

Johnstown, Pa. 
Joplin, Mo 


Kalamazoo.... 
Kan. City, Kan. 
Kan. City, Mo 
Kearny, N. J 
Kenosha, Wis.. 
Key West, Fla. 
Kingston, N. Se z 
Knoxville, mene 
Kokomo, Ind. 


Lackawanna. . 
LaCrosse, Wis... 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Lafayette, La 
LaGrange, Ga 
Lake Chas., 5 
Lakeland, Fla. . 
Lakewood, O Ohio. 


Lockport, N. 


Long Beach, Cal 


Lorain, Ohio. . 
Los Angeles 
Louisville, Ky... 
Lowell, Mass. . 
Lower Merion... 
Lubbock, Tex... 


Lynchburg, Va.. “s 
Lynwood, Calif..|*A 


Lynn, Mass. 


Macon, Ga 


Madison, Wis... 
Malden, Mass... 
Manchester, Ct.. 
Manchbester,N.H. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
Marion, Ind.... 
Mason City, Ia.. 
Massillon, Ohio... 


Maywood, Il.. 


McKeesport, Pa. 


Medford, Mass. . 


Melrose, Mass... 
Memphis, Tenn.. 


Meriden, Conn.. 
Meridian, Miss. . 
Miami, Fla 


Middletown, Ct. 


Middletown, O.. 


Milford, Conan, 
Milwaukee, W' 
Minneapolis. 
Mobile, Ala 
Moline, Ill. 
Monroe, La. 
Montclair, N 
Montgomery 
Morgantown.... 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Muncie, Ind... 


Muskegon, Mich. 


Muskogee, Okla. 


Nashua, N. H... 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Bedford... 


New Britain, Ct. 


New Brunswick. 
New Castle, Pa.. 
New Haven, Ct. 
N. Kensington. . 


New London, Ct. 


New Orleans. . 
New Rochelle... 
New York, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J 


et. 
Newport News. 
Newton, Mass.. 
Niagara Falls. . 


.|John G. Berry, b. 
-|John J. Buckley, N-P. 


Miami Bch., Fla, 


ne age Heng, R. 
Y.|* 


United States—Mayors and City Managers 
Mayor, = of expiration of term. (*) City Manager, date of appointment. 


j 
(*) dis Manager | 


Term 


.|*David A. Burkhalter . 
+} Walter E, Rose, R... .| 1960, 


R. B. Riddle 
.|*Clarence H. Elliott . 


.|*L. P. Cookingham. . 


.|Joseph M. Healy, D 


.|*Richard H. oilake 
.|*Edwin D. en ae 
Edwin F. Radel, D 
J. W. Dance, R 
.|Raymon Gilbert, D... 


J. C. Ogarek, D 


*David O. Payne..... 
ae P. Celeste, D... 
J. Monaghan, D... 


- Raiph W. Crego, NP. 
-. 1/1961, July 


J. C. Martin, Jr., 


F. D. Miller, R 


.|Georges Rancourt, D..| 195 
.|*Herbert D. Fritz. 


Clyde Welty, N-P.... 


.|B. 8. a IN-P Sc. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


*Samuel BE. Vickers. . 


Norris Poulson, N-P. 
Bruce Hoblitzell, D. 
.|*Frank E. Barrett. 
*John F. Scull, dr... . 
*H. P. Clifton........ 
*Robert D. Morrison... 
P. Costin, Jr., D... 
*A, J. Bateman 


B. ¥. Merrit, Jr., D.. 
I, A. Nestingen, N-P.. 


*Richard Martin 
Jr. Benolt; De... 8 
Walter Koepke, D.... 
Robert 8. Lemley, D.. 
W.G. Blackman, D... 
George Mendon, eS Pr 
Edgar L. Lash, 
*C. K. ae, ‘act. 
Andrew Jakomas, D. 
*John B. Kennedy... . 
L. W, Lloyd, R.. 2... 
Edmund Orgill, D. 
Henry D: Altobello, D. 
*L. B. Cresswell...... 
*Edward A. Evans. 
*Claude A. Renshaw... 
Harry T. Clew, D.. 
*Chas. W. Thompson. 
*Charles R. Iovino.... 
.|Frank Zeidler, N-P . 
P. K. Peterson, R... 
Henry R. Luscher, D. 
Arnold R. Smith, D... 
W.L. Howard D..... 
Wm. Dill, Jr., N-P.... 
W. A. Gayle, D...... 
*Elmer W. Prince. ... 
J. P. Vaccarella, D.... 
H. Arthur Tuhey.. D.. 
*George F. Liddle. 
*C, Clay Harrell. 


Mario J. Vagge, D.. 
Ben West, 


oN 
E. A. DeCarbo, R.... 
Richard C. Lee, D.. 

R. E. Gardlock, D. 
*Edward R. Henkle.. 
deL. S. Morrison, D. 
*Edward G. Conroy. 
Robt. F. nee D, 
Leo P. Carlin, 


|*E, H. Potthoff, Jr. 


Paul F. Mitchum, N-P.|1 


Mito G. Knutson, N-P. 
.| Kenneth R. Snyder, R. 
..|J. E. Domengeaux, D.. 

.|*H. M. Crane........ 
La..|Sidney L. Gray, D.... 


.|John C, Jaworski, D../1 


John F, Donnelly, N-P' 


Witkowski, D.|1961, May 
ory 1956, Sept.||N 


Jan. 


1951, Aug. 


1959, Dec. 


1959. Dec. 
1959, Apr. 
1959. Dec. 
1960, May 
1950, Apr. 
1958, June 
1952, Oct. 
1959, Dec. 


1960, Jan. 
1960, Jan. 


1980, Sept. 
1960, Jan. 
1949, Dec. 


1957, Mar. 
-}1962, Jan. 


.11958, Oct, 


1956, Mar, 


1961, Sent: 
1961, Apr. 
1960, July 
1960, M 


1942, Moy 
‘| 1952° June 


Wagce Dec. 
1959, June 


.|1956, July 
.|1925, July 
1959, Dec. 
1957, July 


Mayor or 
City (*) City yy Manager Term 
tS aes eee 
rfolk, Va.....)*Thos. F. Maxwell... .|1956, Feb. 
hein Okla...|*Grover L. Morris.. "1957; June 
Norristown, Pa..| M. W. Bosler, KR. 
Burgess)...... 1962, Jan. 
No. Little Rock .| W m ¥F. Lam: , Dec. 
Northampton James Cahillane, 1959, Dec. 
Norwalk, Conn.. C. Freese, 1959, Nov. 
Norwood, Ohio. .|J. W. Shea, Jr., ieife 9, Dec. 


San Jose, Calif: . 
San Leandro. . 
Sandusky, 
Santa Ana, Calit. 
Santa Barbara. 
Sante Fe, N. M. 
Santa Monica. . 
Savannah, Ga.. 


*, 


1959, 
.| 1960, May 


Nutley. N. J... .| H. Chenoweth, N-P. 
Oak Park, Iu....|*Mark E. Keane. ....| 1953, Sept. 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.| Bd. of Commissioners 
Oakland, *Wayne E. Thompson ‘ 
Odessa, Tex.....|*Dick G. —— ...)1952, May 
Ogden, Utah....|*E. J. Allison...... 2, Feb. 
Okla. City, Okla.|*Sheldon L. "Stirling 1957, June 
Omaha, Nebr. ..|John Rosenblatt, D 1961, May 
Orange, N. J....| Russell A. Riley, 1958, May 
Orlando, Fla....| Robert S. Carr, D 0, Oct. 
Oshkosh, Wis. ..|*H. S. Thorgrimsen.. .|1957, May 
Owensboro, Ky..|*John A. Hettler...../1 , May 
Paducah, Ky....|*Lloyd C. Emery 
Palo Alto, Calif: oye Keithley... : 
Parkersburg W. Gove, Jr., N-P. 
Pasadena, Calif. Son C. MeMillan 
Passaic, N. J....|Paul G. DeMuro, R.. 
Paterson, N. J. .| Edward J. O’Byrne, D.| 1960, Dec. 
Pawtucket, R. I.|L. A. McCarthy, Ind.| 1959, Dec. 
Pensacola, Fla. .|*Oliver Semmes, Jr...| 1947, June 
Peoria; -Hk. +. 3. *George, E. Bean... ..|1953, July 
Perth Amboy...! James Flynn, Jr., D.. .|1958, May 
Petersburg,Va...|*Roy F. Ash.......-- 950, Jan. 
Philadephia, P...}R. Dilworth, D 1960, Jan. 
Phoenix, Ariz...|*Ray W. Wilson...... 1950, Jan. 
Pine Bluff, Ark..}Offile Lites, D....... .|1959, Dec. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .| David Lawrence, D...}1962, Jan. 
Pittsfield, Mass..|R. W. Haughey, D. ..|1960, Jan. 
Plainfield, N. J..| Allen Tompkins, R. . .| 1958, Dec. 
Pocatello, Idaho.| *William B. Webb....|1951, Apr. 
Pomona, Calif...) Arthur H. Cox, R....|1959, Apr. 
Pontiac, Mich.. .|*Walter K. Willman. .|/1950, Oct. 
Port Arthur, Tex] *Charles L. Brazil. ...|1950, June 
Port Huron..... *Jay F. Gibbs........ 1950, Nov. 
Portland, Me. ..)*Julian H. Orr....... 1953, Feb. 
Portland, Ore...|Terry Schrunk, D..../1960, Dec. 
Portsmouth,..... *George Mingle siseilehateee 1957, May 
Portsmouth, Va.|*I. G. Vass.......... 7 = 
Poughkeepsie. ..|*John J. Desmand.: 1957, May 
Providence. . ...| Walter Reynolds, D..-|1959, Jan. 
Provo, Utah. ...|*Earl E. Udall....... 1956, Mar. 
Pueblo, Colo... .|*Glenn S. Turner..... 1956, Jan. 
Quincy, Ill...... Leo Lenane, D....... 1961, Apr. 
Quincy, Mass...|*Edward T. Lewis. . ‘11956, Apr. 
Racine, Wis.....|Jack H. Humble, N-P.|1959, Apr. 
Raleigh, N. C...|*William H. Carper.. .|1950. Ser a 
? pt 
Rapid City, S: D.| Fred Dersek, N-P....|41959, May 
Reading, Pa. ...|D. F. MeDevitt, D...|1960, Jan. 
Redondo Beach../*F. E. Hopkins....... 954, July 
Redwood City...|*Ernest A. Rolison....|1947, Oct. 
Reno, Nev...... *C. B. Kinnison. . -|1956, June 
Revere, Mass. ..|*Edward P. O’Toole. .|1953. Feb. 
Richmond, Calif.|*Edwin S. Howell. 1954, Oct. 
Richmond, Va...|*Horace H. Edwards.. 1954, Jan 
Riverside, Calif..)*Ted B. Adsit........ 1957, July 
Roanoke, Va....|*Arthur S. Owens... .|1948, Jan 
Rochester, Minn.|G, H. MeQuilion, N-P. 1959, Apr 
Rochester, N. Y.|*Robert PyACR: dawn 1954, Jan. 
Rock Island, Ill.|*G. A. Stearns, act. ...|1957, Aug 
Rockford, Ill....]B. T. Schleicher, N-P. 1961, May 
Rocky Mt., N. C.|*S. C. MacIntire, Jr..}1955, Jan 
Rome, Ga...... *Samuel King........ 1937, Jan. 
Rome, N. ¥...:|*R. H. MecManus..... 1955, Jan. 
Roswell, N. M..|*C. M. Woodbury... .|1946, Jan. 
Royal Oak. Mich.| *Edward Shafter. .... 1931, Nov. 
Sacramento. ....|*B. W. Cavanaugh. . .|1946 
Saginaw, Mich. ; *Charles A. Miller ‘|1949; suee 
St. Cloud, Minn.| George Byers, N-P. | ||1960 Apr. 
St. Joseph, Mo, .|Stanley Dale, R...... 58, Apr. 
St. Louis, Mo...|Raymond Tucker, D. 961, Apr. 
St. Paul, Minn. .|Joseph E. Dillon, D.. +]1958; June 
St. Petersburg... -|*Ross E. Windom... .|1948. May 
Salem, Mass....|F. X. Collins, N-P....|19 » Jan. 
reste Ores. feos *Kent Mathewson... -|1956, July 
Salina, Kan,..., *Leland M,. Srack. | aoeee Feb. 


1 
-|1947, June 
-|1954, Mar. 


City 
enectady .. 


Mayor or 
(*) City Manager 


ames T. Hanlon, D. 

1G. 8. Clinton, N-P.: 

ohn Bolgert, R 
. |James Gardner, D 


. |*R. M. Hoisington. : 


.|Fay Wheeldon, N-P.. 


*Arthur Blessing. ... 


- {19 
1959, May 


ass.|Wm. J. Donovan, N-P|1959, Dec. 


-|Baward F. Voorde, D. 


1959, Dec. 


E. Hutchinson, N-P 1958, Apr. 


i Cc. rR E. Froneberger. . 
Spokane, . Willard Taft, N-P. 


Beckane, Til.. 


Springfeld, Ohio. |*Harold R. Cheek: 


Nelson. Howarth, N-P. 
pringfield, Mass|Thos. J. O’ Connor, D. 
field, Mo..|*W. B. Avery....... 


1959, Apr. 
1960, Jan. 
- (1956, Apr. 
1954, Apr. 


ie ‘ord, Conn.|Webster C. Givens, R. 1959, Dec. 
ubenvill 


,Ohio|Michael J. Coty, R 
Stockton, Calif. .|*John C. Lilly 
atford, Conn. *Harry B. Flood. 
perior, "Wis... ey ton R. L. Tay! 
‘acuse, N. Y..|A. A. Henninger, R 


‘Tacoma, Wash.. 


“Tampa, Fla..... Nick C. Nuccio, D 
Temple, Tex....|*W. E. Routh 
‘Texarkana, ag ‘A. P. Miller, Jr., D. 
_foledo, Ohio. . 
‘Topeka, Kan.. 
een. Ct. 
.J..,1D. J. Connolly, D 
. |J. J. Purcell, D. 
:|*P. W. Homer. . 
George E. Norvell, 


Union, N 


*David D. Rowlands... 
fallahassee, Fla. |*Arvah B. Pere ; 


Terre Haute, Ind. Ralph Tucker, D.... 


| |}*Russell W.’Rink..... 
. |G. Schnellbacher, R.. . 
.|A. C. Gelormino, D... 


| |/*Clarence P. Stewart. . 


Seced) E. Biertuempfel, R. 
Univ. City, Mos: Fildes Gunter. 
Utica, N. Y.....'John T. McKennan, D. 


. 


‘|1961, Dec. 


"|1958; May 
1952, Apr. 


HECES Dec. 
1950, Oct. 
1959, Dec. 


. 1954, Mar. 
. |1958, June 


1956, July | white Plain Richards. “Hendey, R 
y, R. 
Bee oe Wichita, Kan...|*F. H. Backstrom... . 
1949. eg +|| Wichita Falls. ..|*H. A. Thomason. . |. 
11960" J Wilkes-Barre... .| Luther M. Kniffen, R.. 
-|1958" May || Wilkinsburg, Pa.|*John C. Deal 
1957. F oh Williamsport....|T. H. Levering, D.... 
“1959. re * || Wilmington, Del.| Eugene Lammot, Bin 
1959. Nov. Wilmington’N.C.|*James R. Benson, 
» Nov. |'wWinona, Minn. .| Loyde EB. Pieter: R. 


Mayor or 
(*) City Manager 


City Term 
Vancouver...... ae E. Neal. ..... 1952, June 
Vermillion, S. . F, Patterson, N-P..|1958, Apr. 
Vicksburg, Miss. aoe D. Holland, D..:/1961, July 
Waco, Tex...... *J. W. Jeffrey....... .| 1953, Jan. 
Waltham, Mass ..|1960, Jan. 

, R....|1960, Jan. 
OFFS). sto. sient 1952, July 
C....|Bd. of Commissioners 
Washington, Pa.|T. 8. Fite Wi sere ea 1959, Dec. 
Waterbury, Ct. .|RaymondE. ep thes 1960, Jan. 
Waterloo, Ia... .|Ed Jochumsen, N-P..,| 1959, Dec. 
Watertown, Mass| Board of Selectmen 
Watertown, N. Y.|*Ronald G. Forbes....|1957, Mar. 
Waukegan, Ill...} Robert Sabonjian, D..|1961, Apr. 
Wauwatosa, Wis.) Wm. B. Knuese, N-P .| 1960, Apr. 
West Allis, Wis. .| Arnold Klentz, N-P... 1960, Apr. 
W. Hartford, Ct.}*Donald H. Blatt... ...{1956, Apr 
-|Matthew J. Coyle, D..|1959, Nov. 
.N. Y., N. J..|/John R. aumel se 1959, May 
W. Orange, J.|Walter Quinn, D..... 958, May 
W. Palm Beach. .|*Keith R. Chinn... :: 1947, May 


LL 
Wheeling, W. 


Winston-Salem. .|*John M, Gol 
Woonsocket, R.I.| Jean-Paul Sonos, Deas 
Worcester, Mass.| *Francis-J. McGrath.. 


Yakima, Wash. . 


Civilian Employment of 


the Federal Government 


Source: United States Civil Service Commission, data as of June 30, 1957 


Includes all paid employees of agencies listed below; 
Agency (not reported to the Civil Service Commission) and uncompensated employees. 


-|1951, July 


Wyandotte. .... John E. McCauley, R.| 1959, Apr. 
Joe K. Alderson, N-P.|1958, June 


. .|*Charles L. Curran, ..| 1952, Mar. 
Sierst> pie Fred A. Schiding, D. .|1960, Jan. 
Youngstown, O..|Frank X. Kryzan, D...|1959, Dec. 


excludes employees of Central Intelligence 


3 ' Outside Continental U. S. Continental U. S. 
ota st —. 
Agency all Terr. & Full- Part- 
areas Total poss. Foreign| Total time time 
Legislative Branch: 
Be DISEEINEN ete eel out folate «a 5)-< serosn’s sale (de soe A We ree ea iW Mccytors Sacticee 6,554 6,554)........ 
eonitect of the Capitol. ......... LAO SSI Sepia. oa All orolec Ra She eons ares 1,088 1,088);..; seks 
motanic-Garden. +... ee eee CH Als «Behe. hal Regt Chic sah pel (ta eine es 47) CY AS ics 0 
Commission on Government 
RE EM they 0 SO pC Ol Serum taal aeCorericagilte «iene: sure 36 21 15 
General Accounting Office........ 5,515 74 4 70 5,441 5,427 14 
Government Printing Office....... BSG Oitrn arto aecearyee ol Puts) © cele 6,460 6,288 172 
Library of Congress............-. PENA atid in taal See REC OD 2,640 2,551 89 
udicial Branch..............+..- 4,664 92) OZ een cysiaie 4,572 4,287 285 
xecutive Branch: 
Executive Office of the President: 
© White House Office. ............ Clef hea 9 pcg ERIE | cvs. 387 365) 22 
Bureau of the Budget............ BAD M a. trail oi dideale ea eee ene 442) 440) 2 
Council of Economic Advisers..... Sf Peete ene RE co. lle. cheer 31 30) 1 
Executive Mansion and Grounds... CNR Ne | Seach ot) | ORS oage ae 72 12) 5 otto 
National Security Council........ ri emirate gi evs ch. Mia oul ha ame 26 26). Seige 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Zia Bela entero Me tere Wee. 254 223 31 
President's Advisory Committee on 
Government Organization....... eee ett Meira tcl sain oils ae 6 5 1 
Executive Departments: 5 
San > See eer 33,979] 25,395)........ 25,395) 8,584) 8,533) 51 
“ya Sa) SS ee ee ee 78,376) 1,01 853) 15 77,366} 76,617 749 
Defense: 
Office of the pOCkOtnty: 1,655) BAN sa chcecsaieee 44 1,611 1 BGG |yecsealetanee 
bie ait 429,217| 62,505) 14,008} 48,497) 366,71 365, 168) 1,544 
389,717} 32,625) 18,162 14,463] 357,092! 356,636 456 
Gene. feonn 340,326) 42,75 ,095| 33,664, 297,567| 296,607 960 
De ah ae 30,613 544) 415) 129} 30,06 29,737 332 
5S RCs a RO SEE RoR 521,198 2,479) 2,479|........| 518,719) 445,731 72,988 
MOREE eS Pe clave aaltls oto lan criag 5,2 3,776 3,665 111 51,512 47,477 4,03 
BLOM UGE 8 i. wine aa piers nies ws 95,99. 1,354 876) 478) 94,64 6,56: 18,084 
RATING NCCT fate. asttte oh a.<; «slop cat 52,250 4,314 3,885) 429} 47,936] 42,889) 5,047 
RIE ROS 2 sk ales vie 5,927 113 72 41 5,81 ,50 307 
Health, Education and Welfare... 52,591 1,852 1,606) 246 50,739} 49,772 967 
Independent Agencies: 
Advisory Committee on Weather 
OD OLEET filer, «silences oC aye fanenarerere C3 | ath eefiasatars)| | atenet = alaittgal eset ep ate 8 6 2 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
OMMOUISBION Nas face a ale voc ets exe QE reractce ciliate aaghe sue\uetisay Sone sans 9 4 5 
American Battle Monuments 
MOUSTEETINISS LOM soca a oiratore Stave sis 8)2, <)61.5,0 606 MOU tareotrern ets 586) 2! CAU iee = ~ 
Atomic Energy Commission....... 6,910 AG ms Siacar nate 19) 6,891 6,804 87 
Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System... 2. cee vies 8 Dietarat a se ate acti, ateeetrcstllrs 46 (aust ager te 589 581 8 
Boston National Historic Sites 
TOMO MABION as ole wines cicghes ss tesa bien lel, a 2 i Oita 4 2 


75 


rt Bank 
- Administration? 


ormation Agency 
Patcrorate Commerce Commission. . 
Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown) 

Celebration Comm........ Posto 
National cee | Committee for 

IACTOMAUTICS ne. ce ck le te els os 
National Capital Housing Authority 
National Capital Planning Comm.. 
National Labor Relations Board... 
National Mediation Board. . A 
National Science Foundation...... 
National Security Training : 
Panama Canal Company. 
Railroad Retirement Boar zee 
Renegotiation Board............. 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development| 

Corporation ce ea es 
Securities and Exchange Comm... . 
Selective Service System.......... 
- Small Business Administration. . .. 
Smithsonian Institution.......... 
Roldiers! Home: i. oases towne 8 
Subversive Activities Control Board| 


' Tax Court of the United States... . 145) 
Tennessee Valley Authority....... 15,651 
Bhscdere ptoosevell Centennial : 4 2 

COND TAD RUSE COR Le PRs (ae AS - | ae MD em | Em a 
Veterans Administration.......... 174,022 1,242 869 373) 172,780) 3155,627| 
Virgin Islands Corporation........ 717 17 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Celebration Commission........ AS etka 


1 145)... 
cheTeteushere [iatens eorahcts eileen tart? ae 15,651 15,363) 


All agencies.,.............. 2,416,083) 204,858) 71,058 133,800| 2,211,225) 2,084.794| 126,4. 
Percent distribution 100 8 3 5 92) Oe eee cal 


peration Administration paid from local currency tru 


1Includes employees of the International Coo 
funds established by foreign governments. 


2Includes wholly Government-owned corporations and Central Bank for Cooperatives under Far 
Credit Administration supervision. 3Includes resident physicians and interns. 


Civil Service of the United States (total as of June 30)—(1930) 614,440; (1935) 757,543; (194 
1,042,780: (1945) 3,816,310; (1950) 1,960,708: (1951) 2,482,666: (1952) 2,600,612; (1953) 2,558,41 
(1954) 2,407,676; (1955) 2,397,268; (1956) 2,398,470; (1957) 2,416,083. ~ ; 


Federal Civilian Employment 
Source; Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
(In thousands) > 


Continental U. S. Washington, D. C.2 


Year and month Execu- | Legis- | Judi- Execu-) Legis- Judi- 
Total tive’ lative cial Total tive? lative cial 


Sm apeeaMdese arace 2,420,000) 2,393,700] 22,600 3,900 | 258,300 | 236,800} 20,800 701 
1953 Average. . - ..|2,305,000) 2,278,800] 22,200 3,900 | 240,900 | 219,800, 20,300 400 
; .|2,188,000) 2,161,600} 21,900 4,000. | 227,500 | 206,700} 20,100 700 


2,187,000} 2,161,700] 21,600 4,100 | 230,000 | 209,400} 19,800 700 
2,209,000) 2,183,100] 21,900 4,300 | 231,200 | 210,300} 20,200 700 
2,196,000) 2,170,100} 21,800 4,500 | 232,200 | 211,400] 20,100 
2,200,000} 2,173,300] 21,900 4,500 | 232,500 | 211,600] 20,200 700 
2,203,000} 2,176,500| 22,000 ; 232,900 | 212,000) 20,200 700 
2,205,000) 2,178, 21,900 4,500 | 232,800 | 212,000} 20,100 700 
2,202,000/2,175,800| 21,900 4,500 | 232,100 | 211,300} 20,100 7 
2,211,000] 2,184,400} 22,300 4,600 | 236,300 | 215,200] 20,400 700 
2,219,000| 2,192,000! 22°300 4,600 } 259,600 | 215,900} 20,400 7 


1Continental United States only. 


*Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washingt 
Columbia and adjacent Maryland and. Virginia counties). Standard Meroe S oe 


3Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelli 
An employment in navy yards, arsenals, hospitals; anc “on foros aeceunt pine eae 


S, and on force-account construction is a 


New York State—Chief Officials re 
NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT, 1958 


(Elected Nov. 2, 1954. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1958) 
Governer—Averell Harriman, D., Arden, $50,000 and Executive Mansion. 
Lieutenant Governor—George B. De Luca, D., Bronx, $20,000. 
Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., Brooklyn, $25,000. 
Attorney General—Louis J. Lefkowitz, R., New York City, $25,000. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


(Department Commissioners to be appointed by 
the Governor and confirmed by the Senate.) 

Agriculture and Markets—Daniel J. Carey, com- 
missioner, $20,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 
Branch offices, 93 Worth St., New York 13, also 
Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse. 

Alcoholic Beverage Control—Five Commissioners, 
appointed by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Chairman, $18,500; others, 
$16,500; 39 Columbia St., Albany 1; 270 Broadway, 
New York; Ellicott Square Bldg., Buffalo 3. 

Athletic Commission—Three members. Julius 
Helfand, chmn., $16,900; others, $57 each day they 
attend meetings; 226 West 47th St., New York 36. 

Audit and Control—Arthur Levitt, comptroller, 
$25,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broad- 
way, New York 7. 

Banking—George A. Mooney, supt., $20,000; 
Bie ence Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broadway, New 

ork 7. ~ 

Budget—Paul H. Appleby, director, $20,000; State 
Capitol, Albany 1. 

Building Code Commission, State—Five mem- 
bers appointed by Governor with consent of the 
Senate. Edward J. McGrew, Jr., chmn., $18,500; 
others, $16,900; 1740 Broadway, New York 19. 

Civil Defense Commission, State—Temporary 
commission, to adopt. promulgate and make effec- 
tive a comprehensive plan for civil defense. State 
Director, Lt. Gen. C. R. Huebner, apptd. by Com- 
mission, to serve at its pleasure, $21,000; 124 East 
28th St., New York 16. 

Civil Service Commission—Alexander A. Falk, 
pres., $20,000; two commissioners, $15,200 each; 
State Office Bldg., Albany; also 270 Broadway, 
New York 7; State Office Bldg., Buffalo; 155 W. 
Main St., Rochester (Mondays only). 

Commerce—Edward T. Dickinson, commissioner, 
$18,500; 112 State St., Albany 7; also 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

Conservation—Sharon J. Mauhs, commissioner, 
$18,500; Arcade Bldg., Broadway and Maiden 
Lane, Albany 7. 

Correction—Thomas J. McHugh, commissioner, 
$20,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; also 270 
Broadway, New York 7. 

Counsel to the Governor—Daniel Gutman, $20,- 

10 


Discrimination, State Commission Against—Five 
members appointed by the Governor with advice 
and consent of Senate; chairman, $16,000, mem- 
bers, $15,200; Charles Livermore, exec. sec., 270 
Broadway, New York 7. 

Education—Chief administrative officer, Dr. 
James E. Allen, Jr., President, University of N. Y. 
State, and Commissioner of Education: $22,500 
and necessary travel expenses; Education Bldg., 
Albany 1. 

Fish and Game, Division of—Administers and 
enforces all laws relating to the wildlife resources 
of the state. Issues hunting and fishing licenses. 
Refer to fishing licenses and hunting licenses. 
William C. Senning, dir.; Broadway Arcade Bldg., 
Albany 7. 

Fishing Licenses—Fred A. Grau, clerk; 270 
Broadway, New York 7. 

Harness Racing—(see Racing, State Harness). 

Health—Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D., commission- 
er, $20,000; 84 Holland Ave., Albany 8. 

Housing—Joseph P. McMurray, commissioner, 
$20,000; Bureau Public Relations—Jacob C. Seidel, 
dir., 270 Broadway, New York 7. 


Hunting Licenses—Fred A. Grau, clerk; 270 
Broadway, New York 7. 
Insurance—Leffert Holz, supt., $20,000; 324 


State St., Albany 1; also 61 Broadway, New York 6. 

LLabor—Isador Lubin, industrial commissioner, 
$20,000; State Office Bldg., 80 Centre St., New 
York 13. 

Law—Louis J. Lefkowitz, attorney general; is 
the chief legal officer of the state. State Capitol, 
Albany 1. 

Lands and Forests, Division of—Has charge of 
forestry work in the state and administers the 
State Forest Preserve. William M. Foss, dir.; 
Broadway Arcade Bldg., Albany 7. 

Library (State)—Charles F*. Gosnell. librarian: 
State Education Bldg., Albany 1. 

Licenses, Division of—Abraham S. Wechsler, di- 
vector; 270 Broadway, New York 7. Other offices: 
95 Central Ave., Albany 6, State Office Bldg., 
Buffalo; Binghamton, Rochester and Utica. 


Licenses, Hunting and Fishing—Fre é 
clerk; 270 Broadway, New York 7, 0 Ae 
Ae Mee Ne beet Hoch, commis- 

; ,000; ate ce +» Albany 1; 
Broadway, New York 7. ‘J " ag 

Military and Naval Affairs, Division of—Maj. 
Gen. Ronald C. Brock, head of division, $17,700 
(Commanding General of the N. Y. National 
Guard) and Chief of Staff to the Governor; 112 
State St., Albany. 

Motor Vehicles, Bureau of—Joseph P. Kelly. 
commissioner, $17,000; 504 Central Ave., Albany 
1; N. Y. City offices: State Office Bldg., New York 
13; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17; 89-01 
Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. 

Parks, State Council of—Director of State Parks, 
James F. Evans; Broadway Arcade Bldg., Albany 
7; also 270 Broadway, New York 7 

Parole, Division of—Board of five members, ap- 
pointed by the Governor with consent of Senate. 
Lee B. Mailler, chmn., $18,500, others, $17,400 
each; 140 Hudson Ave., Albany 1; 320 Broadway 
New York; 282 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 

Police—(see State Police). 

Port of New York Authority—Created April 30, 
1921. Donald V. Lowe, chmn.; Mrs. Lee K. Jaffe, 
dir. public relations; 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. 

Power Authority—Five trustees, appointed by 
the Governor; consent of the Senate; $10,000 each. 
William S. Chapin,-general manager and secre- 
tary; 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19. 

Probation, Division of—Edward J. Taylor, direc- 
tor of probation; 55 Elk St., Albany 1; also 270 
Broadway, New York 7 

Public Service Commission—Benjamin F. Fein- 
berg chmn., $21,000; others $20,000; $25 a day in 
lieu of travel expenses; 55 Elk St., Albany 1; also 
199 Church St., New York 7. 

Public Works—John W. Johnson, supt., $21,000; 
State Office Bldg., Albany 1 and 270 Broadway, 
New York 7. 

Racing Commission—Three members appointed 
by the Governor with consent of the Senate, No 
compensation other than actual expenses. Harry 
J. Millar, sec.; 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 

Racing, Harness, Division of—One member ap- 
pointed by the Governor, with consent of the 
Senate. George P. Monaghan, commissioner, $20,- 
000; 745 Fifth Ave. (Rm. 400), New York 22. 

Safety, Division of—Michael H. Prendergast, 
dir.; $16,900; 17 Elk St., Albany 7. 

Secretary of State—(see State, Dept. of). 

Social Welfare—Raymond W. Houston, com- 
missioner, $20,000; 112 State St., Albany 7; 270 
Broadway, New York 7. 

Standards and Purchase, Division of—Charles 
H. Kriger, commissioner, $18,500; 103 Washington 
Ave., Albany 1; also 270 Broadway, New York 7. 


State—Carmine G. DeSapio, Secretary of State, 
$18,500; 164 State St., Albany 1; Emelyn Bates 
sec. to Secretary of State, 270 Broadway, New 
York. 7. 

State Police—Francis S. McGarvey, supt., $16,- 
900; Eugene F. Hoyt, exec. officer; State Capitol, 
Albany. 

State University—Created by act of 1948 Legis- 
lature to develop and administer state supported 
nets education. William S. Carlson, pres., $21,- 


Taxation and Finance—George M. Bragalini, 
commissioner, $20,000; others $17,900. State Of- 
fice Building, Albany 1; State Office Bldg., New 
York 13; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17. 

Thruway Authority, N. Y. State—Three members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of Senate. 
Clinton B. F. Brill, chairman, $19,500; other 
members $17,000 each. Delaware Avenue Plaza, 
Elsmere. 

Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Edward J. Mc- 
Laughlin, dir.; $16,000; 112 State St., Albany 7. 

Waterfront Commission of New York Harbor— 
Two members, one appointed by Governor of New 
York, one by Governor of New Jersey. Both ap- 
pointments with consent of Senate of each State. 
$17,500. New York Member—Carl J. Rubino. New 
Jersey Member—Harold Kolovsky. Michael J. 
Murphy, exec. dir.; 15 Park Row, New York 38. 

Workmen’s Compensation Board — Thirteen 
members appointed by Governor with consent of 
Senate. Angela R. Parisi, chmn., $18,500; others, 
$15,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 80 Centre St., 
New York 13. 
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COURT OF APPEALS 

The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 
Associate Judges elected for a term of 14 years. 
Constitutional age limit 70 years, but Judges mee 
Serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they Lager 
70. The Chief Judge receives $35,000 and e 
Associate eee $32,500, and an allowance oO 
$5,000 each for expenses. 

Chief Judge—Albert Conway, Brooklyn (1959). 

Associate Judges—Marvin R. Dye, Roc 
eo Stanley H. d, York City ta 

harles W. Froessel, Jamaica (1962); Charles 5. 
Desmond, Eden (1966); John Van Voorhis, Tron- 
a (1967); Adrian P. Burke, 
(1968 


Clerk—Raymond J. Cannon. Court of Appeals 

Hall, Eagle St., Albany 1, N. Y. 
Sele 5 ight Judges, 

A Court of Record, composed of eig: uw 5 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate. Term, nine years and until a successor has 
been appointed and has qualified. Statutory age 
limit 70 oeere Judge may serve until Dec. 31 of 
ear in whic 
fenates the Presiding Judge. Salary $20,000. 

Presiding Judge—Bernard Ryan, Albion (1959). 

Judges—Charles Lambiase, Rochester (1958); 
Sidney Squire, Brooklyn (1958); Fred A. Young, 
Lowville (1962); Russell G. Hunt, Albany (1965); 
Charles T. Major, Skaneateles (1965); Alexander 
Del Giorno, Queens (1966). 1 vacancy. 

Clerk of the Court—Johp J. Clark, Rm. 246, The 
Capitol, Albany 1. 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIVISION 

Designations are made by the Governor from 
among Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new designations for full five years. 

Presiding Justices in the First and Second De- 
partments receive $38,000, of which $23,500 is paid 
by the State; Associate Justices in those Depart- 
ments receive $36,500, of which $23,000 is paid by 
the State: other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $28,500 and $28,000 respectively. 

First Judicial Department (Counties within the 
First Judicial District—New York and _ Bronx): 
Bernard Botein (1961). Clerk—Vincent A. Massi, 
Court House, Madison Ave. and 25th St., New 
York City 10. 


Second Judicial Department (the Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
—Gerald Nolan (1961). Clerk—John J. Callahan, 
45 Monroe Pl., Brooklyn 1. 

Third Judicial Department (the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
—Sydney F. Foster (1963). Clerk—J. Robert Lan- 
non, Court House, Albany 1. 


Fourth Judicial Department (the Fifth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Judicial Districts): Presiding 
Justice—Francis D. McCurn (1959). Clerk—Her- 
bert E. Wait, Rm. 309, Court House, Rochester 14. 

SUPREME COURT 

Justices are elected for a term of 14 years. Con- 
stitutional age limit 70 years, but Justices may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70. Justices in the First, Second, Ninth and Tenth 
Judicial Districts receive $32,000, of which $21,000 
is paid by the State, and $11,000 by the City of 


New York or the counties. Other Justices re 
aay ceive 


First Judicial District (Counties of New York and 
Bronx. Residence is Manhattan unless otherwise 
indicated): 

Irving L. Levey (1958); Felix C. Benvenga (1958): 
James B. M, McNally (1958); Henry Clay Beet 
berg (1959); Charles A. Loreto, Bronx (1959) ; 
Benedict_D. Dineen (1960); Samuel H. Hofstadter 
(1960); Edgar J. Nathan, Jr. (1960); Aron Steuer 
; Benjamin J. Rabin (1961); William @, 
Hecht, Jr. (1962); Francis X. Conlon, Bronx 
tipes’ Samuel M. Gold (1964); Matthew M. Levy 

1964); Charles D. Breitel (1965): Martin M, 
Frank, Bronx (1965); Irving H. Saypol (1965); 
Henry Epstein (1965); Jacob Markowitz (1967); 
Owen McGivern (1967); Saul S. Streit (1967): Vin. 
cent A. Lupiano (1968): Arthur Markewich (1968); 
George Tilzer, Bronx (1968); Sidney A. Fine, Bronx 
(1969); John L. Flynn, Bronx (1969); Morris E 
Spector, Bronx (1969); Harold A. Stevens (1969): 
Francis L. Valente (1969); Bernard Botein (1970): 
Arthur G. Klein (1970); Thomas A. Aurelio (1971): 
are ens mete) Louis J. Capozzoli 

5 ric. acke ; irdi 
Bam (Coney r (1971); Birdie Amster- 
Second Judicial District (Counties of K 
é I ings and 
Pons: Residence is Brooklyn unless otherwise 


New York State—Judiciary 
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(As of January 1, 1958) 


he becomes 70. The Governor des-, 


rge A. Ark ht (1958); George J. 
; Charles E. hy (1961); Anthony J. 
iovataa (a : Hart (1963); 


edman ( 

Third Judicial District 
Columbia. Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, 
and Ulster). 

Roscoe V. Elsworth, Port Ewen (1958); Isadore 
Bookstein, Albany (1960); Harry E. Schirick, King- 
ston (1960); Donald S. Taylor, Troy (1962); Syd- 
ney F. Foster, Liberty (1963); Kenneth S. Mac- 
Affer, Menands (1963); Francis Bergan, Albany 
(1963); William Deckleman, Jeffersonville (1963); 
Herbert D. Hamm, DeFreestville (1965). 

Fourth Judicial District (Counties of Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton. Hamilton. Montgomery. 
St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
Washington): 

Willard L. Best, Gloversville (1960); Felix J. 
Aulisi, Amsterdam (1966); James Gibson, Hudson 
Falls (1966); Charles M. Hughes, Schenectady 
(1966); Paul D. Graves, Gouverneur (1967); J. 
Clarence Herlihy, Glens Falls (1969); Andrew W. 
Ryan, Plattsburgh (1971). 

Fifth Judicial District (Counties of Herkimer, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego): 

Henry J. Kimball, Watertown (1959); Francis 
Earle C. Bastow,. 
E. Howard Ringrose, Rome (1963); 
illiam E, McClusky, Syracuse (1963); Carl W. 
(1966); Donald 


Sixth Judicial District (Counties of Broome, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, 
Otsego. Schuyler Tioga and Tompkins): 

Floyd E. Anderson, Binghamton (1961); How- 
ard A, Zeller, Oneida (1963); Daniel J. McAvoy, 
Binghamton (1965); Joseph P. Molinari, Oneonta 
(1965); William H. Coon, Cortland (1969); Walter 
B. Reynolds, West Elmira (1969). 

Seventh Judicial District (Counties of Cayuga. 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario. Seneca, Steuben, 
Wayne and Yates): 

James C. O’Brien, Brighton, Monroe Co. (1958); 
Daniel J. O’Mara, Rochester (1961); Carroll M. 
Roberts, Pittsford (1961); Frederic T. Henry, Can- 
andaigua (1964); Arthur E. Blauvelt, Auburn 
eaee Charles B. Brasser, Williamson (1965); G. 

obert Witmer, Webster (1967); Harry D. Gold- 
man, Rochester (1969); Clarence H. Brisco, Corn- 
ing (1970). 

Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless 
otherwise indicated): 

George H. Rowe (1958); Lee L. Ottaway, James- 
town (1958); Hamilton Ward (1960); Alger A. Wil- 
liams (1960); Philip Halpern (1961); Robert E. 
Noonan, Batavia (1962); Regis O’Brien (1963); 
Carlton A. Fisher, Lancaster (1966); Jo 5. 
Marsh, Niagara Falls (1967); Harry J. Forhead 
(1970); Joseph A. Nevins, Olean (1970); Alfred 
bat cinirces (1971); Michael A. Catalano, Hamburg 

Ninth Judicial District (Counties of Dutchess. 
Orange, Putnam. Rockland and Westchester): 

James W. Bailey, Cold Spring (1959); Gerald 
Nolan, Yonkers (1961); Elbert T. Gallagher, Ka- 
tonah (1964); Robert Doscher, Suffern (1964); 
Samuel W. Eager, Middletown (1965); Leonard 
J. Supple, Fishkill (1965); Arthur D. Brennan, 
Harrison (1966); George M. Fanelli, New Rochelle 
(1967); Frank H, Coyne, Yonkers (1971). 

Tenth Judicial District (Counties of Queens, 
Nassau and Suffolk): 

Queens County—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 
35; Nassau County—Court House, Mineola; Suf- 
folk County—Court House, Riverhead. 

Resident. Justices, Queens County: James T. 
Hallinan, Flushing (1959); Henry G. Wenzel, Jr., 
Richmond Hill (1959); Nicholas M. Pette, Kew 
Gardens (1960); Peter M. Daly, Astoria (1961): 
Joseph M. Conroy, Richmond Hill (1962); Samuel 
Rabin, Jamaica (1968); David Kusnetz, L. I. City 
(1969). Resident Justices, Nassau County: Percy 
D. Stoddart, Oyster Bay ( 1960); Cortland A 
Johnson, Cedarhurst (1961); Marcus G. Christ, 
New Hyde Park (1966); Howard T. Hogan, Farm- 
ingdale (1968); Mario Pittoni, Lynbrook (1971). 
Resident Justices, Suffolk County: L. Barron Hill, 


Southhold (1960); 5 
— reve . ); D. Ormonde Ritchie, Bright 
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New York State Legislature, 1958 


Assembles annually first Wednesday after the first Monday in January. (Members receive $7,500 yearly.) 
SENATORS ELECTED NOVEMBER 6, 1956, TO SERVE IN 1957-1958 
Senate: Republicans, 37; Democrats 21; Total, 58. 


1—Elisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters 
2—Daniel G. Albert R., Rockville Centre 
3—William 8. Hults, Jr., R., Port Washington 
4—Edward J. Speno, R., East Meadow 
5—Walter G. MceGahan, R., Bayside 
6—James J. Crisona, D., Neponsit 
7—Irwin Pakula, R., Forest Hills 
8—Thomas A. Duffy, D., Jackson Heights 
9—Thomas J. Mackell, D., Rego Park 
10—Herbert I. Sorin, D., Brook] 
1i—Walter E. Cooke, D., Brooklvn 
12—Jeremiah B. Bloom, D., Brooklyn 
13—Thomas J. Cuite, D., BrooKiyn 
14— William T. Conklin, R., Brooklyn 
15—Frank J. Pino, D., Brooklyn 
16—William Rosenblatt, D., Brooklyn 


19—John J. Marchi, R., Staten Island 
20—MacNeil Mitchell, R., Manhattan 
21—James L. Watson, D., Manhattan 
22—John P. Morrissey, D., Manhattan 
23—Joseph Zaretzki, D.. Manhattan 
24—Joseph R. Marro, D., Manhattan 
25—Jobn H. Farrell, D., Manhattan 
26—Harry Kraf, D., Bronx 

27—Jacob H. Gilbert, D., Bronx 
28—Nathaniel T. Heilman, D , Bronx 
29—Joseph F. Periconi,-R., Bronx 


30—Frank S. McCullough, R., Rye 
31—Pliny W. Williamson, R., Scarsdale 
32— William F. Condon, R., Yonkers 
33—Thomas C. Desmond, R., Newburgh 
34—E. Ogden Bush, R., De Lancey 
35—Ernest I Hatfield. R., Hyde Park 
36—Julian B. Erway, D., Albany 
37—Albert Berkowitz, R., Granville 
38—Owen M. Begley, D., Schenectady 
39—Gilbert T. Seelye, R., Burnt Hills 
40—Robert D. McEwen. R., RFD, Ogdensburg 
41—Walter Van Wiggeren, R., Ilion 
42—Fred J. Rath, R., Utica 

43—Henry A. Wise, R., Watertown 
44—Searles G. Shultz, R., Skaneateles 
45—John H. Hughes, R., Syracuse 
46—Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota 
47—Warren M Anderson, R., Binghamton 
48—George R. Metcalf. R., R.D. 2, Auburn 
49—Harry K. Morton, R., R.D. 1, Hornell 
50—Dutton S. Peterson, R., Odessa 
51—Frank E. Van Lare, R., Rochester 
52—A. Gould Hatch, R., Rochester 
53—Austin W. Erwin, R., Geneseo 
54—Earl W. Brydges, R., Wilson 
55—Walter J. Mahoney, R., Buifalo 
56—Stanley, J. Bauer, R., Buffalo 
57—John H. Cooke, R., Alden 

58—George H. Pierce, R., Olean 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED NOVEMBER 6, 1956 TO SERVE IN 1957-1958 


Assembly: Republicans, 96; 


Albany—(1) Edwin Corning, D., Feura Bush; 
(2) Harvey M. Lifset, D., Albany. 

Allegany—Wm. H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 

Bronx—(1) Bernard C. McDonnell, D.; 23 
Sidney H. Asch, D.; (3) Moses J. Epstein, D.; (4) 
Felipe N. Torres, D.; (5) Melville E. Abrams, D.; 
Ad Walter H. Gladwin, D.; (7) John T. Satriale, 

.; (8) Mitchell J. Sherwin, D.; (9) William Kapel- 
man, D.; (10) George W. Harrington, R.; (11) 
Thomas E. Ferrandina, R.; (12) Parnell Callahan, 
R 


Broome—(1) Daniel S. Dickinson, Jr., R., Whit- 
ney Point; (2) George L. Ingalls, R., Binghamton. 
Cattaraugus—Leo P. Noonan, R., Farmersville. 
Cayuga—Charles A. Cusick, R., Weedsport. 
Chautauqua—Bruce Manley, R., Fredonia. 
Chemung—Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 
Chenango—Mrs. Janet Hill Gordon, R., Norwich. 
Clinton—Robert J. Feinberg, R., Piattsburgh. 
Columbia—Willard C. Drumm, R., Niverville. 
Cortland—Louis H. Folmer, R., Homer. 
Delaware—Edwyn E. Mason, R., Hobart. 
Dutchess—Robert W. Pomeroy, R., Wassaic. 
Erie—(1) Thomas J. Runfola, R., Buffalo; (2) 
William E. Adams, R., Tonawanda (3) Wiliam J. 
Butler, R., Buffalo; (4) Frank J, Caffery, D., 
Buffalo; (5) John B. Lis, D., Buffalo; (6) George 
F. Dannebrock, R., Buffalo; (7) Julius Volker, R., 
Depew; (8) William Sadler, R. Blasdell. 
Essex—Grant W. Johnson, R., Ticonderoga. 
Franklin—Robert G. Main, R., Malone. 
Fulton and Hamilton—Joseph R. Younglove, R., 
Johnstown. 
Geneseee—John E. Johnson, R., LeRoy. 
Greene—William E_ Brady, R., Coxsackie. 
Herkimer—Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer. 
Jefferson—Orin S. Wilcox, R., Theresa. 
Kings—(1) Max M. Turshen, .D.; (2) Samuel 
Bonom, D.; (3) Harry J. Donnelly, R.; (4 
Bernard Austin, D.; (5) John A. Monteleone, D.; 
(6) Bertram L. Baker, D.; (7) Louis Kalish, D.; (8) 
Frank Composto, D.; (9) Frank J. McMullen, R.; 
(10) John J. Ryan, D.; (11) Eugene F. Bannigan, 
D.; (12) Luigi R. ; (13) Lawrence P. 


Monroe—(1) J Eugene Goddard, R., East 
Rochester; (2) John J. Conway, Jr., R., Rochester; 
(3) Paul B. Hanks, Jr., R., Brockport; (4) Thomas 
F. Riley, R., Rochester. 

Montgomery—Donald A. Campbell, R., Amster- 


dam. 

Nassau—(1) Anthony Barbiero, R., Valley 
Stream; (2) Joseph F. Carlino, R., Long Beach; 
(3) Mrs. Genesta M. Strong, R., Plandone; (4) 
Edwin J. Fehrenbach, R., Bethpage; (5) Francis P. 
McCloskey, R., Levittown; (6) Palmer D. Farring- 


Democrats, 54; Total, 150. 


ton, R., Lawrence. 

New York—(1) William F. Passannante, D.; (2) 
Louis DeSalvio, D.; (3) Francis W. Doheny, D.; (4) 
Samuel A. Spiegel, D.; (5) Bentley Kassal, D.. 
(6) Joseph J. Weiser, D.; (7) Daniel M. Kelly, 
D.; (8) Archibald Douglas, Jr., R.; (9) John R. 
Brook, R.; (10) Herman Katz, D.; (11) James C. 
Thomas, D.; (12) Mrs. Bessie Buchanan, D.; (13) 


Orest V. Maresca, D.; (14) Kenneth M. Phipps, 
D.; (15) William A. Kummer, D.; (16) Frank 
Rossetti, D 


Niagara—-(1) Harold _H. Altro, R., Lockport; 
(2) Ernest Curto, R., Niagara Falls. 

Oneida—(1) David R. Townsend, R., Rome; (2) 
William S. Calli, R.. Utica. 

Onondaga—(1) Lawrence M. Rulison, R., Syra- 
cuse; (2) Charles A. Schoeneck, Jr., R., Syracuse; 
(3) Philip R. Chase, R., Fayetteville. 

Ontario—Robert M. Quigley,, R., Phelps. 

Orange—(1) D. Clinton Dominick, 3rd, R., New- 
burgh; (2) Wilson C. Van Duzer, R., Middletown. 

Orleans—Alonzo L. Waters, R., Medina. 

Oswego—Edward F. Crawford, R., Oswego. 

Otsego—Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats. 

Putnam—Willis H. Stephens, R., Brewster. 

Queens—(1) Thomas LaFauci, D., L. I, City; (2) 
William Brennan, D., Elmhurst; (3) Charles Eck- 
stein, R., Ridgewood; (4) Frank R. McGiyn, Jr., D., 
Jackson Heights; (5) William G. Giaccio, D., Cor- 
ona; (6) Michael G. Rice, D., Whitestone; (7) 
Bernard Dubin, D., Forest Hills; (8) John Di- 
Leonardo, R., Flushing; (9) Fred W. Preller, R., 
Queens Village: (10) Louis Wallach, D., New 
Hyde Park; (11) Alfred D. Lerner, R., Jamaica; 
(12) J.. Lewis Fox, D., Far Rockaway; (13) Anthony 
P. Savarese, Jr., R., Kew Gardens. 

Rensselaer—Thomas H. Brown, R., Troy, 

Richmond—(1) Edward J. Amann, Jr., R.; (2) 
Lucio F. Russo, R.; both Staten Island. 

Rockland—Robert Walmsley, R., Nyack. 

St. Lawrence—Verner M. Ingram, R., Potsdam, 

Saratoga—John L. Ostrander, R., Schuylerville. 

Schenectady—Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenectady. 

Schoharie—David Enders, R., Central Bridge. 

Schuyier—Jerry W. Black, R., Trumansburg. 

Seneca—Lawrence Van Cleef, R., Seneca Falls. 

Steuben—Charles D. Henderson, R., Hornell. 

Suffolk—(1) Irving L. Price, Jr., R., Greenport; 
(2) Prescott B. Huntington, R., St. James; (3) 
James R. Grover, Jr., R., Babylon. 

Sullivan—Hyman E. Mintz, R., Monticello. 

Tioga—Richard C. Lounsberry, R., Owego. 

Tompkins—Ray Ashbery, R., Trumansburg. 

Ulster—Kenneth L. Wilson, R., Woodstock. 

Warren—Stuart F. Hawley, R., Lake George. 

Washington—Wm. J. Reid, R., Fort Edward. 

Wayne—Mrs. Mildred F. Taylor, R., Lyons. 

Westchester—(1) Malcolm Wilson, R., Yonkers; 
(2) Fred S. Suthergreen, R., Ardsley; (3) Miss 
Frances K. Marlatt. R., Mt. Vernon; (4) Hunter 
Meighan, R., Mamaroneck; (5) William F. Horan, 
R., Tuckahoe; (6) Theodore Hill, Jr., R., Jeffer- 
son Valley. 

Wyoming—Harold L. Peet, R., Pike. 

Yates—Vernon W. Blodgett, R., Rushville. 
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NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 
(As of January 1, 1958) 
Official title Name f Politics | Salary 
(Length of term 4 years; present terms expire December 31, 1961 
MENG ORS oe ois phase dl eras wee we wie wate Robert F. Wagner.... i Dem.-Lib. were 
PeteGoller, 05.2 see. s ts Lawrence E. Gerosa ‘| Bem-rip. 30,000 
President, The Council.......... Abe Stark.......- em.-Lib. i 
Porancca Sees ees Hulan EB, Jack. Dem.-Lib. 25,000 
i alte eaters James J. Lyons g k 
Bicchisa. ee heater gd ANE APIACEAE John Cashmore. . Dem.-Rep. 25.000 
MIMECUS. OO ee ee ee James J. Crisona... Dem.-Lib. apr 
Richmond...............-+++: Albert V. Maniscalco. F Dem.-Lib. Std 
Deputy Mayor..............---- Dr. John J. Theobald......... \ Dem. e 


Chief Clerk, Mayor’s office—Arthur D. 


THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


Meets in Room 16, City Hall, Manhattan, on the 
second and fourth Thursdays in each month at 
10:30 A.M., unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 
First meeting in each year called by the Mayor. 

Composed of the Mayor (Chairman), Comp- 
troller, President of The Council, and the Borough 
Presidents. In the absence of the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the Council shall preside. The Mayor, 
Comptroller and President of The Council have 3 
yotes each; Borough Presidents of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, 2 each; others, 1 each. 

No resolution or amendment may be passed at 
the same meeting at which it is originally pre- 
sented except by a three-fourths vote. 

Secretary—Ruth W. Whaley, Rm. 1356 Muni- 
cipal Bldg., N.Y.C. 

THE COUNCIL 


Meets every Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. in the Council- 
manic Chamber. First meeting in each year 
is held on first Wednesday after first Monday 
of January, at noon. At least one stated meeting 
shall be held each month, except in its discre- 
tion, in July and August. Consists of the Presi- 
dent of the Council and 25 Councilmen, one from 
each Senate District lying wholly within the city. 
Term 4 years; expires Dec. 31, 1961. 

President—Abe Stark, $25,000 

All other members of the Council, $7,000 each, 
plus an additionai $3,000 each, for contingent 
expenses, with the exception of the Vice Chair- 
man and the Minority Leader, who receive $1,000 
each for contingent expenses. The Vice Chairman 
also receives an additional $9,500, the Minority 
Leader an additional . $5,500. The Chairman of 
the Finance Committee and the Chairmaa o: the 
General Welfare Committee receive an additional 
$2,500 each. 

Secretary to Vice Chairman—Vera C. Tenahy. 

Clerk—Thomas A. Lenane, acting (see City 
Clerk). Councilmen 

Manhattan; Earl Brown, D.-Lib.; Samuel Davis, 
D.; Stanley. M. Isaacs, R.-Lib.; John J. Merli, D.; 
Louis Okin, D.; Daniel S. Weiss, D. 

Bronx; Joseph Di Carlo, D.; Maurice J. McCar- 
thy, D.; David Ross, D.; Irving I. Schreckinger, 


Brooklyn: Sam Curtis, D.-Lib.; J. Daniel Diggs, 
D.; George H. Hearn, D.; Jack Kranis, D.; Ar- 
thur A. Low, D.; Thomas J. Mirabile, D.: Joseph 
T. Sharkey, D,-Lib.; Morris J. Stein, D.;’ Edward 
Vogel, D. 

Queens: James F. Dulligan, D.; 
O’Brien, D.; George J. Schneider, 
Smith, D.; Eric J. Treulich, D. 


Richmond; Edward V. Curry, D. 
DEPARTMENTS, BUREAUS. COUNTY OFFICERS 


Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of). 
oo area eed ee ee of—Charles F. Preusse, 
city administrator, $30,000; John J. 
chief clerk; 250 Church St. = ee 
Air .Pollution Control -Dept. .of—Leonard 
Greenburg, M.D., commissioner, $20,000. Kenneth 
Kowald, sec. to department, 15 Park Row. 


Art Commission—Meets at 2:30 P.M. on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month except Augu 
J. Lober, exec. sec,, City Hall. Ls ives ye 


Assessors, Board of—Three members a ointed 
by Mayor. Meets 10 A.M. Tuesdays for public 
hearings, and at call of the chairman. Chairman 
$17,500; | members, i700. Charles J. Morello, 

i ‘ ar: fl ; 
Mrcicinal Bie y ynn, sec. to chmn.; 2200 

Budget, Bureau of the—Abraham D. Be - 
rector, $25,000, Asst. Dir. of the Budget, ow itis 
FE. Shea, $20,000; Chief Examiner, John J. Carty 
$17,000; 12th floor, Municipal Bldg. ; d 

Buildings, Department of—Bernard -J. Giliro 

idings, : y, 
commissioner, $22,500. Francis D. M i 
clerk; 20th fi., Municipal Bldg. Se eaneptes 


Maurice T. 
D.; Frank 


Walker, City Hall, New York City 7. 


City Clerk and Clerk of the Council—Thomas 
A. Lenane, acting; 265 Municipal Bldg. 


City Marshals—No more than 83 shall be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Term 6 years and until a 
successor is appointed and has qualified. Fees only. 

City Record—William Viertel, supervisor, $10,750; 
—John B. Martin, editor, 2213 Municipal Bldg. 


City Register—Lewis Orgel, $15,900. Hall of 
Records, 31 Chambers St. County offices: Bronx 
—851 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51; Kings—Hall 
of Records, Brooklyn 1; Queens—161-04 Jamaica 
Ave., Jamaica 32. 


Civil Defense—Robert E. Condon, 
$17,500; 135 East 55th St. 


Civil Service Commission, City (of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel)—composed of chairman and 
two members. Meets Tuesdays at 10 A.M., and 
on call of the chairman. Joseph Schechter, chair- 
man, $25,000: George Gregory, Jr., and Anthony 
M. Mauriello, $13,500 each; Frank A. Schaefer, 
sec.; 299 Broadway. 


Commerce and Public Events, Department of— 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., commissioner (no 
salary); 625 Madison Ave. 


Corporation Counsel—(see Law Department). 


Correction, Board of—Composed of chairman 
and eight members, appointed by the Mayor, No 
salary. Carl M. Loeb, Jr., chmn.; Hugh L. Tun- 
ney, sec. to the board; 100 Centre St. 


Correction, Department of—Anna M. Kross. 
commissioner, $20,000;; Hugh L. Tunney, sec. of 
department; 100 Centre St. 


County Cierks—New York, Hyman W. Gamso, 
act.;. Bronx, John J. Hanley; Kings, Joseph B. 
Whitty; Queens, Paul Livoti, $15,000 each; Rich- 
mond, Augustine B. Casey, $10,500. 


District Attorneys—New York, Frank S. Hogan, 
$32,000; Bronx, Daniel V. Sullivan, $30,000; Kings, 
Edward S. Silver, $32,000; Queens,’ Frank D. 
ea ob $30,000; Richmond, John M. Braisted, 

5 ,000. 


Docks, Department of—(see Marine and Aviation). 


Education, Board of—Nine members appointed 
by the Mayor for seven years and until a successor 
is appointed and has qualified. Two members must 
be residents of Manhattan, two Brooklyn, two 
Bronx, two Queens, and one Richmond. Must have 
been a resident and qualified voter in said borough 
for at least three years immediately preceding time 
of appointment. No salary. x 

Vice 


Pres, of the Board—Charles H. Silver. 
Charles F. Rank. Sec.—Morris War- 


director, 


Pres.—Dr. 
schauer; 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1. 


Education, Board of Higher—Comprises 21 citi- 
zens who are residents of the city, appointed by 
the Mayor. No salary. Chairman is selected by 
the Board Administrator—Mrs. Pearl Max. 535 
East 80th St. Colleges under the jurisdiction of the 
Board are City College, Brooklyn College, Hunter 


College, Queens College and Staten Island Com- 
munity College. 


Elections, Board of—Four commissioners. Term 
four years and until a successor is appointed and 
has qualified, $15,000. President and the secretary 
selected by the Board, shall not belong to same 
political party. Address: 80 Varick St. 


Finance, Department of—Philip H. Gilsten, 
treasurer, $20,000. Chief, Bureau of Adm.—John 
H. Travers, Jr.; 500 Municipal Bide. 


Fire Department—Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr., 
commissioner, $25,000. Denis Tilden Lynch, sec; 
to department; 11th floor, Municipal Bldg. 


Health, Department of—Leona Baumgartner, 
M.D,, commissioner, $22,500. Charles F. Osborne, 
sec. of department; 125 Worth St. , 

Hospitals, Department of—Morris A. Jacobs, 
M. D., commissioner, $25,000; 125 Worth St. 


Housing Authority, New York City—Five mem- 
bers appointed by Mayor. Philip J. Cruise, chair- 
man, ,500; others, no salary. Harold Klorfein, 
Sec.; 299 Broadway. 


Investigation, Department of—Charles H, Ten- 
ney, commissioner, $20,000. Daniel J. O’Connor, 
Sec.; Isidore Weinberger, chief clerk; 50 Pine St. 


Labor, Department of—Harold A. Felix, com- 
missioner, $20,000. Mark L. Fasullo, exec. sec.; 
93 Worth St. 


Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
Peter Campbeil Brown, corporation counsel, $25,- 
000. Lucille B. Brogan, sec.; 1656 Municipal Bldg. 


Licenses, Department of—Bernard J. O’Connell, 
commissioner, $20,000. Charles L. Kalbacher, chief 
clerk. Administration offices, 137 Centre Street; 
Applications Bureaus: 112 White St., N. Y. 13; 710 
Municipal Bidg., Brooklyn 1; 315 Borough Hall, 
Staten Island 1. 

Marine and Aviation, Dept. of—Vincent A. G. 
O’Connor, commissioner, $20,000. Arthur J. Aron- 
son, sec. to department; Pier A. North River. 


Markets, Department of—Anthony Masciarelli, 
commissioner, $20,000. John Valenti, deputy com- 
missioner; Max Perlman, sec.; 137 Centre St. 
(See also Weights and Measures.) 


Medical Examiner, Chief—Milton Helpern, 
M.D., $15,450. Deputy Chiefs: Benjamin M. 
Vance, M.D. (in charge of Manhattan and Rich- 
mond). Charles H. Hochman, M.D., acting (in 
charge of Bronx). George W. Ruger, M.D., acting 
(in charge of Brooklyn). Richard Grimes, M.D., 
acting (in charge of Queens). 

Office: 125 Worth St., Manhattan; 850 Walton 
Ave., Bronx 51; Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; 
90-37 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32; Police Hdats. 
Bidg., 78 Richmond Terrace, St. George, S. I. 1. 


Mental Health, Board of, N. Y. City Community 
—Consists of the commissioners of health and 
welfare, ex-officio, and seven other members ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. No salary. Chairman— 
Anthony B. Akers, act. Director of Community 
Health Services—Maurice H. Greenhill, M.D. 
Exec. Sec.—Ruth Farbman. 


Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner, $25,000. Stuart Constable, exec. officer; 
Arsenal Bldg., Fifth Ave. at 64th St. 


Parole Commission—Commissioner of correction 
and police commissioner, ex-officio, and three 
members appointed by Mayor. Meets at 10 A.M. 
on Thursdays. John C. Maher, chmn., $15,000; 
other appointed members, $10,000. John J. Devitt, 
sec.; Abraham N,. Fauer, chief parole officer; 
100 Centre St. 

Personnel, Department of—Joseph Schechter, di- 
rector, $25,000; 299 Broadway. (See also City 
Civil Service Commission.) 


Planning Commission, City—James Felt, chair- 
man, $22,500; others $11,750. Francis J. Bloustein, 
vice chmn., Pauline J. Malter, sec.; 2 Lafayette 
St. 


Police Department—Stephen P. Kennedy, com- 
missioner, $25,000. James R. Kennedy, ist deputy 
commissioner. Deputy commissioners: Aloysius J. 
Melia, Walter Arm, Martin H. Meaney, Robert J. 
Mangum, James McElroy; Louis L. Roos, asst. to 
commissioner; Louis L. Stutman, exec. sec.; Alex- 
ander Aldrich, see. of dept.; Thos A. Nielson, 
chief insp.; Joseph A. Curry, asst. chief insp. and 
chief of staff; James B. Leggett, chief of detec- 
tives; Vincent E. Finn, chief clerk; 240 Centre St. 


Public Administrator—New York, Thomas I. 
Fitzgerald, $15,000, 309 Hall of Records; Bronx, 
John T. Meehan, $4,000 and fees, 851 Grand Con- 
course; Kings, Hyman Wank, $10,750, 504 Muni- 
cipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; Queens, John C. Glenn, 
$8,750, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35; Rich- 
mond, Lawrence V. Brown, $5,925, 927 Castle- 
ton Ave., West New Brighton, Staten Island 1. 
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Public Works, Department of—Frederick H. 
Zurmuhlen, commissioner, $25,000. Michael J. 
McLaughlin, sec.; 1800 Municipal Bldg. 


Purchase, Department of—Joseph V. Spagna, 
commissioner, $20,000. Abram Mattes, deputy 
commissioner; Max Lazarus, sec. of department; 
1924 Municipal Bldg. 


Sanitation, Department of—Paul R. Screvane, 
commissioner, $25,000. Warren J. O’Brien, sec.; 
125 Worth St. 


Schools, Superintendent of—Dr. William Jan- 
sen, also chairman of the Board of Superinten- 
dents, $32,500. Jacob Greenberg, deputy supt., 
$25,000; associate superintendents, $16,250 each. 
The superintendent has full administrative powers. 
Juliet Lane, sec. to superintendent; Katherine M. 
Crowe, sec. of the board; 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 1. 


Sheriff, City—John J. McCloskey, $15,000. Chief 
Clerk—William Meyers, 608 Hall of Records. 
County Offices: (Bronx), 851 Grand Concourse, 
N. Y. 51; (Kings), Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1: 
(Queens), 42-15 Crescent St., at Queens Plaza, 
L. I. City 1; (Richmond), County Court House. 
Staten Island, 1. 


Smoke Control (see Air Pollution Control). 


Standards and Appeals, Board of—Harris H 
Murdock, chmn., $17,500; others, $11,750. Joseph 
J. Doyle, chief clerk; 10th fi. Municipal Bldg. 


Supt. of Schools—(see Education, Board of) 
Surrogates—(see Surrogates Courts, page 116). 


Tax Department—Tax Commission consists of 
the President, William E. Boyland, $20,000, and 
six tax commissioners, $12,250 each; appointed by 
and removable at pleasure of the Mayor. Seymour 
Weiss, chief clerk; 933 Municipal Bldg. 


Teachers Retirement Board—Board of seven 
usually meets at 3:15 p.m. on 4th Tuesday each 
month in Rm. 603 Municipal Bldg. George Rosling, 
chairman, no salary. Mrs. May Andres Healy, 
exec. sec.; 154 Nassau St. 


_ Traffic, Department of—T. T. Wiley, commis- 
sioner, $22,500. Hugh E. McCollum, chief clerk; 
100 Gold St. 


Transit Authority, N. Y. City—Consists of three 
members, one appointed by Mayor, one by Gover- 
nor. Two appointed members select third member 
as chairman. Authority meets on Tuesdays at 10 
A.M. Charles L. Patterson, chairman, $35,000, 
others $30,000. Thomas J. McLernon, gen. mana- 
ger, $27,500. William Jerome Daly, sec.; Leo 
Casey, dir., public relations; 370 Jay St., Brooklyn 
1 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority— 
Robert Moses, chairman; George V. McLaughlin 
and William J. Tracy, vice-chairmen. No sa-ary. 
George E. Spargo, gen. manager and secretary; 
Randall’s Island, New York City 35. 


Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Paul Rutheiser. 
director, 300 West 43rd St. 

Water Supply, Board of—Three commissioners 
appointed by the Mayor. Arthur C. Ford; presi- 
dent, $20,000; Edward C. Maguire and Herbert M. 
Rosenberg, $15,000 each. Commissioners must be 
residents of the City of New York. Martin T. 
Geraghty, chief clerk; 120 Wall St. 


Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 
of—Armand D’Angelo, commissioner, $20,000. 
Frank Kaye, senior administrator; 2358 Muni- 
cipal Bldg. 

Weights and Measures, Bureau of—(A division 
of Department of Markets)—Fred J. Loughran, 
director; Joseph F. Conlon, chief inspector; 137 
Centre St. 

Welfare, Department of—Henry L. McCarthy, 
commissioner, $22,500. Michael M. Rappaport, dir. 
of admin.; 250 Church St. 


Number of Vetoes by Presidents Since Washington 


Pocket 
Vetoes| vetoes 


Presidents 


2 gies 2 
5 2 7 
1 «ae 1 
5 7 12 
6 4 10 
2 1 3 
9 vie 9 
4 3 7 
2 4 6 
21 rf 28 
44 48 92 
12 1 13 
4 8 12 


*Through 85th Congress, 1st Session. 


Total 


Pocket 
Presidents Vetoes | vetoes | Total 

Cleveland (first term)....| 304 110 414 
Benjamin Harrison....... 19 25 44 
Cleveland (second term). . 42 128 170 
MoeKinley: (2 5-sstcarcilaraturs 6 36 42 
Theodore Roosevelt...... 42 40 82 
Walt S corsets lave na 30 9 33 
Wilson 33 11 44 
Harding 5 1 

Coolidge 20 30 50 
Hoover:...... 21 16 37 
F. D. Roosevel 371 260 631 
TrumMANR....3=.- 180 70 250 
Eisenhower* 36 62 98 
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U. S. DISTRICT COURTS (Southern and East- 
ern Districts)—See page 61. 
SUPREME COURT (N. Y. State)—See page 78. 


COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


urt sits in the Criminai Court Bldg., 100 
acne ot, N. Y. City 13. Judges, elected for 14 
ears, or to serve until December 31st of year spit 

hecome 70. Salary, Terms en 


Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett. 


COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 


ief Justice, $21,000; others, $19,500; terms ex- 
Bee Anat day Bey named unless otherwise 
noved.) 


liam E. Ringel (June, 1965); Edward Thompson 
(July 8, ooo} Joseph J. Kozinn (Dec., 1965); Ber- 
nard A. Kozicke (June 24, 1966); Joseph A. Sara- 
fite (May, 1967). 

Chief Clerk—DeWitt V. Kelly. Deputy Chief 
Clerk—Joseph H. McShane, 100 Centre St. 


PARTS—I, II, ITI, IV and Paternity (Manhat- 
tan)—100 Centre St., New York 13. Clerk of Court 
—Joseph F. Moss. 


PARTS I, II and III (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer- 
horn St., Brooklyn 2. Clerk of Court—Thomas F. 
Horan, Jr, 


PARTS I and Il (Queens)—45-18 Court Square, 
I. City. Clerx of Court—Julius Weinstock. 


PART I (Richmond)--County Court House, 
Staten Island 1. Clerk of Court—Arthur D. Kel- 
ler. 


PARTS I and II (Bronx)—851 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx 51. Clerk of the Court—Francis A. Taylor. 


Appellate Part—First Judicial Department, on 
ist and 3d Fridays; Second Judicial Department 
on 2d and 4th Fridays. 


Probation Bureau—100 Centre St., New York 
City 13. Chief Probation Officer—Morris Ben Agid, 


acting. 
SURROGATES COURTS 


Courts of Record. The Surrogates are: 

Manhattam—Joseph A. Cox (Dec., 1966), S. 
Samuel DiFalco (Dec., 1970), $32,000 each. Clerk 
of the Court—Philip A. Donahue, Hall of Records, 
New York City 7. 


Bronx—Christopher C. McGrath (Dec., 1966), 
$32,000. Clerk of the Court—John J. Sullivan, 
$51 Grand Concourse, New York City 51. 


Brooklyn—Maximillian Moss (Dec., 1966), $32,- 


000. Clerk of the Court—Albert M. Leavitt, Hall 
of Records, Brooklyn 1. 


Tee a a c, nba Ney RN $32,- 
. erk 0 e Cour eorge Archinal, - 
Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35, s oes 

Richmond—John C. Boylan (Dec., 
Clerk of the Court—John R. Ladley, 
House, Staten Island 1. 


CITY COURT 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51. Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Bivd., Jamaica 35, Rich- 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 


Staten Island 10 
Quinn, $23,000 a 


L. 


1961), $32,000. 
County Court 


The Chief Justice, Peter A. 


year; the Associate Justices, $22,000. Thei 
expire Dec. 31 of year given. Rein heres 


Chief Clerk—James P. McDermott. Deputy Clerk 


and Director of Administration—John Mc- 
Inerney. 
The court is composed as foHows: 
Manhattan—Francis E. Rivers (1963): 
Baer (1964); Harry B. Frank (1964): 2 aeons 


New York City—Courts 
Courts in the City of New York 


(As of January 1, 1958) 


Mulcahy (1964); Samuel C. Coleman (1964); John 
A. Byrnes (1 . 


); Emilio Nufez (1966); Rocco A. 
Parella (1967). 


Bronx—Chief Justice, Peter A. (1965). 
Justices: Hyman Korn (1958); Julius J. Gans 
(1964); Lawrence Peltin (1967). 2S 

Kings—Sylvester Sabbatino (1958); George - 
perin (1958); Lloyd I. Herzka (1965); Murray T. 
Feiden (1967). 


Queens—James J. Conroy (1967); 
Shapiro (1967). 


Richmond—Mark A. Constantino (1966). 
COUNTY COURTS 


(The Judges receive $32,000; terms expire Dec. 
3ist of year named.) 


Bronx—Samuel J. Joseph (1960); William Lyman 
(1962); Eugene G. Schulz (1965); Edward T. Mec- 
Caffrey (1971). Chief Clerk—Thomas A. Cryan, 
851 Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, N. Y. 


Kings—Carmine J. Marasco (1958); George J. 
Joyce (1958); Samuel S. Leibowitz (1963); Hyman 
Barshay (1967); Nathan R. Sobel (1970). Chief 
Clerk—James L. Morrison, 120 Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Queens—William B. Groat (1964); John F. 
Scileppi (1965); Peter T. Farrell (1971); George P. 
Stier (1971). Chief Clerk—Leonard Capone, County 
Court House, L. I. City 1, N.Y. 


Richmond—James C. Crane (1970). Special 
Depnty Clerk—Frank M. Kosman, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 

CITY MAGISTRATES COURTS 

(Appointed “a! the Mayor for a term of 10 years. 
Terms expire last day of month named unless 
otherwise noted. Chief City Magistrate, $19,000; 
City Magistrates, $16,000.) Chief Clerk—Vacancy. 
100 Centre St., New York City 13. 

MANHATTAN 


nee City Magistrate—John M. Murtagh (June, 
1965). 


J. Irwin 


City Magistrates—James Randall Creel (June, 
1959); Robert F. Mahoney (Dec., 1959); Walter J. 
Bayer (June, 1960); Evelyn chman (May 23, 
1961); Hilda G. 


A. Gomez (Dec., 1961); 


John B. Lee 


. Riddick (Jan. 1, 
. Chapman (Apr., 1967); Vincent 
P. Rao (May 19, 1967); Evelyn Richman (July 18, 


1967); Hyman Bushel (July, 1967); Morton 
Tolleris (Aug. 28, 1967). 
BRONX 
Joseph A. Martinis (Aug. 17, 1959); Samuel J. 


Ohringer (June, 1961); Nicholas F. Delagi (June, 
1962); Neal P. Bottiglieri (June 18, 1964); Francis 
X. O’Brien (May, 1965). 


BROOKLYN 
(Rm. 509, Municipal Bldg.) 


Michael Potter (Jan. 7, 1958); Anthony E. Maglio 
(June, 1959); George S. Rader (June, 1959); Albert 
D. Schanzer (Jan. 6, 1960); Matthew F. Fagan 
(May 23, 1961); Harry Serper (May 23, 1961): 
David L. Malbin (Dec., 1961); Vincent J. Ferreri 
(Jan. 22, 1962); A. Lawrence Acquavella (June, 
1962); Louis S. Wallach (June, 1963); Ludwig 
Glowa (June, 1963); Thomas H. Cullen, Jr. (May 
21, 1964); Raymond A. Tierney (July 8, 1965); 
Milton Solomon (Dec., 1965); Charles Solomon 
(Jan. 25, 1966); John R. Starkey (May 19, 1967); 
Larry M. Vetrano (July 18, 1967). 


QUEENS 
Thomas J. Gray (Aug. 3, 1959); Stephen S. Sco- 
pas (June, 1960); James E. LoPiccolo (May 23, 
1961); Corning G. McKennee (May 23, 1961); An- 
thony M. Livoti (Dec., 1961); T. Vincent Quinn 
(May 11, 1963); Thomas Fitzpatrick (May 23, 
1964); Peter M. Horn (Sept. 23, 1965). 


RICHMOND 
Richard F. Daly (Dec., 1957). 


MUNICIPAL COURT 


Elected for a term of 10 years, or to serv 
until December 3ist of year they become 70. 


President Justice, 19,000; 
Rite $19,000; Associate Justices, 


Dir. of Admin.—Howard F. Tyson, 8 Reade St. 
New York 7. (The Central Record Room is | d 
at 238 William St.. New York City 7.) Pees 
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ney EB ‘i 
Associate Justices and Districts: 4 

1 Reade St., New York City 7, Robert V. 
Santangelo (1961); Arthur E. DePhillips (1964); 
Thomas C. Chimera (1967). 

2nd—10 Reade St., New York City 7. Joseph 
Raimo (1958); Max M. Meltzer (1958); Lester 
Lazarus (1959); Saul Price (1960); Xavier C. Ric- 
cobono (1966). 

3d—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Eugene 
M. McCarthy (1962); John J. Mangan (1965); 
aoa L. Salottolo (1966); Joseph B. Rafferty 
4th—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. 
toes Silverman (1959); William T. O’Connell 
(1966); Arthur A. Klotz (1967). 

5th—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Ben- 
jamin Shalleck (1959); George Starke (1961): J. 
Daniel Fink (1966). 

6th—170 East 121st St., New York City 35. Eu- 
gene B. McAuliffe (1966); Guy Gilbert Ribaudo 
(1966); John C. Leonforte (1967). 

ith—447 West 151st St., New York City 31. 
Nathaniel Sorkin (1965); Margaret Mary J. Man- 
gan (1966); Samuel R. Rosenberg (1967). 

8th—170 East 121st St., New York City 35. 
Joseph A. Boccia (1958); Alfred M. Ascione (1967). 

9th—10 Reade St., New York City 7. Carroll 
Hayes (1958); Maxwell Shapiro (1960); Pelham 
St. George Bissell 3d (1961); Beatrice K. Cass 
eae pants lee Wahl (1964); Charles S. Whitman, 
ir: 
10th—447 West 15lst St., New York City 31. 
Herman C. Stoute (1960); Darwin W. Telesford 
(1967). oe 


BRON 
1st—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., N. 


President Justice— 


Y. 61. Vincent 


N. Trimarco (1962); Arthur Wachtel (1964); 
Martin Kraus (1965); vacancy. 
2d—Washingiton Ave. and 162d St.. N. Y. 56. 


Louis Bennett (1959); Bertha Schwartz (1963); 
Louis Peck (1966); James W. Donoghue (1961). 
BROOKLYN 
1st—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. S. Rey- 
mart Alter (1963); Louis G. Andreozzi (1965). 

2nd—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. Lewis 
S. Flagg, Jr. (1963); Milton M. Wecht (1964); 
Oliver D. Williams (1966). 

3d—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, Abraham 
A. Berry (1959). Dominic S. Rinaldi (1959). 

4th—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7; Fred G. Mor- 
itt_ (1967). 

5th—4th Ave. & 42d St., Brooklyn 32, Phillip 
Simon (1958); Vincent D. Damiani (1965). 

6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Brookiyn 26, James W. 
Feely (1961): Murray H. Pearlman (1962); Irving 
P. Kartell (1966). 

Wth—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. Samuel D. 
Johnson (1959); Harry P. Eppig (1967). 

8th—4th Ave. and 42d St., Brookiyn 32, Harold 


J. McLaughlin (1959). 


QUEEN 

Ist—10-15 49th Ave., L. I. City 1.. Mario J. 
Cariello (1961): Charles Vallone (1965). 

2d—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst 173, 
Mes og OE en ae 

—69- . Ridgewood (Bklyn. P.O.), 27, 

Angelo Graci (1964). 

4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35, Jenkin 
R. Hockert (1960); Daniel E, Fitzpatrick (1961). 

5th—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and 
91st Sts., Rockaway Beach 94, Abraham R. Mar- 
gulies (1965). 

6th—137-35 Northern Blvd., Flushing 54, David 
L. Dugan (1959). 

RICHMOND 


‘Ist—927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton 
Boro. 


Paulo (1964). 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 
(Presiding Justice, $21,000, Justices $19.500 each) 

Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (Oct., 1964), 

Justices—Jane M. Bolin (July, 1959); Nathaniel 
Kaplan (Dec., 1959); Leonard E. Ruisi (Sept., 
1962); Charles Horowitz (Dec., 1963); Clarence 
Wilson (March, 1963); Wilfred A. Waltemade 
(Dec., 1963); Phillip B. Thurston (Aug., 1964); 
Charles E. Ramsgate (Aug., 1964); George A. 
Timone (Oct., 1964); Louis A. Pagnucco (Feb., 
1965); Harold J. Crawford (Feb., 1965); Sylvia 
Jaffin Singer (Mar., 1965); Justine Wise Polier 
(Sept., 1965); Edward R. Dudley (Oct., 1965); J. 
Walter McClancy (Jan. 1966); Francis J. MeCai- 
frey (Mar., 1966); Ruth Warters (Sept., 1966); 
Vincent Ferrara (Jan., 1967); Geo Postel (Apr., 
1967); Patrick J. Fogarty (Oct., 1967). 

Director of Administration and Secretary of 
Board of Justices—Elizabeth A. Morrissey. Chief 
Probation Officer—Clarence M. Leeds. Offices. 135 
East 22d Street, New York City 10. 

Children’s and Family Courts Divisions 

New York County—Children’s Court; Admin. 
Officer, David A. Supple, 137 East 22d St, Family 
Court; Admin. Officer, Frank A. Marron, 135 East 
22d St., New York City 10. 

Kings County—Children’s Court; Admin. Officer, 
Edmond C. Murphy, 283 Adams St., Brooklyn 1. 
Family Court; Admin. Officer, William F. Linde- 
man, 283 Adams St., Brooklyn 1. 

Bronx County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Admin, Officer, William Kiel. Children’s— 
1109 Carroll Place. Family—1118 Grand Concourse. 
Both, Bronx 56, N. Y. 

Queens County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Admin. Officer, Michael J. Kuhn, 105-34 
Union Hall St., Jamaica 33. 

Richmond County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Clerk of Court, Rose Bloomfield (acting), 
100 Richmond Terrace, St. George, Staten Island 1. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Dept. of Public Information, United Nations, 
N. Y. Provides pamphlets, study guides, speakers, 
films; arranges group visits. 

Admission Office, United Nations, N. Y. Pro- 
vides tickets to meetings. Tel. Plaza 4-1234, Ext. 477. 

International Documents Service. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Agent for publications of U. N., International 
Court, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. 

American Association for the United Nations, 


345 East 46th Street, N. Y. Tels OXford 17-3232. 

Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Telephone: OXford 7-2432. 

United States Committee for the United Na- 
tions, 45 East 65th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone: REgent 17-3100, 816 21st Street, N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. Telephone: STerling 3-1636. 

Washington, D.C. Information Center. Branch 
of the Dept. of Public Information, 2000 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N..W., Washington, D. C, Brian 
Meredith, director. 


NATIONAL POLITICAL COMMITTEES (See also page 54) 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 

(1341 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
National Chairman—Robert R. Nathan 
Chairman, Executive Comm.—Marvin Rosenberg 
Nat’l Director—Edward D. Hollander 


COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION, 
AFL-CIO 


(AFL-CIO Building, Washington 6, D. C.) 
Chairman—George Meany 
Secretary-Treasurer—William F. Schnitzler 
National Director—James L. McDevitt 

CONSTITUTION PARTY, U.S. A. 

(1000- Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.) 
Chairman, Nat’l Committee—Jess M. Ritchie 
Secretary—Philip Lee Eubank 
Treasurer—Bard A, Logan 


GREENBACK PARTY 
(1629 East Raymond St., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
National Chairman—John Zahnd 
National Secretary—Medford F. Greenstreet 


LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YORK STATE 
(160 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.) 
Chairman—Dr. George S. Counts 


Secretary—Joseph V. O’Leary 
Executive Director—Ben Davidson 


PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(P.O. Box 545, Winona Lake, Ind.) 
National Chairman—Prof. E. H. Munn, Sr, 
Executive Secretary—Virgil C. Finnell 


RAILWAY LABOR’S POLITICAL LEAGUE 
(401 Third St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.) 
Chairman—A,. E. Lyon 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. T. Anderson 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 
In some states known as 
Industrial Government Party 
(61 Cliff St., New York 38, N. Y.) 
National Secretary—Arnold Petersen 
SOCIALIST PARTY 
(303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 
National Chairman—Frank P. Zeidler 
National Secretary—Herman Singer 
SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 
(116 University Place, New York 3, N. Y.) 
National Chairman—James P. Cannon 
National Secretary—Farrell Dobbs 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Television Highlights, 1957 


Source: Albert J. Forman, ed., Electronic Technical Magazine 


Television prospered greatly in 1957. Close to 
7,500,000 receivers were manufactured, at a cost of 
$1.25 billion, By year’s end there were 46,100,000 
sets in use in 83% of the nation’s homes. There 
were 512 commercial ty stations on the air, 4/5ths 
of them in the VHF range, channels 2 to 13. Also 
there were over 24 non-commercial educational 
stations. 

Advertisers spent an estimated total of $1.4 bil- 
lion on tv, about 14% of all expenditures for ad- 
vertising. 

The nation’s 62,000 tv servicing agencies did a 
gross business of $2.4 billion, over 90% of it for 
repairing tv sets. 

Tape recorded tv programs increased. The in- 
auguration of President Eisenhower was taped by 
CBS and NBC on January 21. On January 22, NBC 
began to tape a series of coast-to-coast programs. 
Later in the year RCA and Ampex concluded pat- 
ent agreements on video tape recording to assure 
standardization. 

The trend in receiver design was toward the 
“slim look.’’ The use of 110° deflection picture 
tubes permitted small space front to back in 
cabinets. 

Color ty moved ahead, but at a slow pace. Con- 
centrated promotion in a few cities increased color 
sales. Half of the nation’s tv stations are equipped 
for network color programs. 

The television networks came under critical 
scrutiny by congressional committees, and the 
Federal Trade Commission attacked misleading 
commercials, 

The industry’s major association, the Radio 

lectronic Television Manufacturers Association 
(RETMA), changed its name to Electronic Indus- 
tries Association (EIA). 

On June 2, 1957, the CBS network presented 
Communist Party Secy. Nikita Khrushchev in a 
historic interview. 

When Rep. Francis E. Walters (D., Pa.) per- 
mitted tv coverage of hearings of the Committee 


on Un-American Activities Speaker Rayburn ruled 
that House regulations do not authorize such cov- 
erage. The Senate permits Tv coverage of com- 
mittees. : 

On July 14, 1957, a boy in Skokie, Ill., was 
electrocuted by a portable tv receiver. The rarity 
of such an accident pointed out the safety record 
of millions of receivers now in use. 

Outside of the United States over 400 tv sta- 
tions were in operation, and more than 20,000,000 
receivers were in use. The use of tv in schools was 
furthered by a pioneer hookup for the Hagerstown, 
Md., educational system. 


Thirty-one of the companies listed in Fortune’s ; 


directory of the 500 largest U. S. industrial cor- 
porations are in the electronic business. 

Television Digest_reported that at mid-year 610 
community antenna systems were in_use, compared 
with 480 a year ago. 

National TV Week, Sept. 8th-14th, promoted the 
entertainment value of tv receivers. 

The first wired subscription ty system—Tele- 
movies—started in Bartlesville, Okla., using Jer- 
rold equipment. 

On Sept. 12, a scatter relay between Miami and 
Havana was opened by AT&T and IT&T. It is 
capable of sending tv programs across the 185 mile 
span. 

A long legal battle between RCA and Zenith 
came to an end in September when an agreement 
was signed by the two companies. 

The Federal Communications Commission au- 
thorized toll television tests for three years, but 
fixed strict limitations to these tests. Several Con- 
gressmen threatened to introduce legislation out- 
lawing subscription tv. 

When Arturo Toscanini died on Jan. 16, 1957, 
the eulogies recalled his pioneer work as a con- 
ductor of NBC Symphony Orchestra, bringing 
programs of the highest quality to radio and 
television. 


Growth of Radio and Television in U. S. 


Source; Electronic Technician Magazine 


Total Radio Sets Total Receiving Tubes Television sets ;Auto Sets 
Year Mads Made ade in use 
Number Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Nu r 
1930. . 3,827,800 | 300.000,000 52,000,000 119,600,000: |) v6 52.25. | ce outa | at ea ae 
1940, : 11,800,000 | 450,000,000 | 115,000,000 SOOO; OOO) 5 sare cee annie omens eet 7.500,000 
1950. og 14,600,000 | 721,000,000 | 383,000,000 | 644,000,000 | 7,500,000 | 2,700,000,000 | 17,000,000 
1955.... 4,500,000 | 492,500,000 | 480,000,000 | 890,000,000 | 7,800,000 | 1,215,000,000 | 35,700,000 
1957(Bst.)! 14,500,000 | 495,000,000 | 485,000,000 | 895,000,000 |_7,500,000_| 1,220,000,000 | 38,500,000 
HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 
Homes with Total Radio Homes with Total Radio 
Year Radio Sets Sets in Use Year Radio Sets Sets in Use 
Number in U.S. Number in U. S. 
Sa 12.048,762 13,000,000 _||1950 .| 45,000,000 000.000 
0 ae 22,869,000 | 30,500,000 _||1955: 52,000,000 135:000,000 
Rae Peet alsis, site 29,000,009 51,000,000 1956. - 53.000,000 143 500,000 
On 34.000,000 | __56,000.000__}|1987..2./ 222.2: 53,300,000 149,000,000 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SETS IN U. S. AND WORLD 


Data are for Dec. 31, 1957 


United States homes with radios avec Total radio sets in rest of world: North 
ary set 3/800,000 | ; ( : 
Radios in business places, institutions, ete. 12,900,000 South Linericay is dO0M0s eee 
38,500,000 | 83,000,000; Asia, 21,300,000; Australia, 

_ 46,100,000 9,200,000; Africa, 5,200,000.......... 151,900,000 

_ Total sets in United DEAtES Tiogis, . 194,600,000 Total radio sets in world.......... 300,400,000 


Record player turntables owned—36,170,000. 


Tape recorders (excluding commercial units )— 
Broadcast stations on air—AM, 3,135: FM, eae; Ty ee 


Radio Authorizations for 


As of July 1, 1957, F 
authorizations. 


Non-broadcast 
Amateurs (estimated), 160,000: mari : 
aviation, 49,699; land transportation, 37523" ine 
dustrial, 35,711; public safety, 23,270: “common 
carrier, 2,790; miscellaneous, 6,696. ' : 


These radio station authorizati i 
ee eencmitin izations collectively 


Broadcast 


AM commercial, 3,238; TV commercial, 651: 
transistor, "185 TV. educational, 49; TV ans tiates 
118; ercial, 561; FM ed : 
international, 2; aural auxiliaries, ase gah 


represented the use of about 1,200,000 fixed and 
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| 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Dee. 1, 1956 to Dee. 1, 1957 


Classified by Months Under 
WASHING TON—FOREIGN—UNITED NATIONS—GENERAL EVENTS 


December—1956 
WASHINGTON 


U. S. Admits More Hungarian Refugees—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Dec. 1 increased from the 
original 5,000 to 21,500 the number of Hungarian 
refugees to be admitted into the United States, 
including 15,000 on a ‘‘parole’’ basis provided by 
McCarran-Walter immigration act. He announced 
Dec. 6 a combined air and sea lift to bring all 
to the country by early 1957. The President sent 
Vice President Nixon to Austria Dec. 18 to study 
the refugee problem. After touring refugee camps 
in Austria and West Germany, Nixon flew back 
to Washington Dec. 24 with specific recommen- 
dations for increased U. S. assistance. The Presi- 
dent Dec. 26 instructed U. S. officials in Austria 
to continue processing applicants after the 21,500 
had been cleared, indicating the government’s 
intention to increase the quota still further. 


Army Giving Up Mules, Pigeons—The U. S. 
Army announced Dec. 1 that its last combat mule 
outfit would be inactivated during the forthcom- 
ing winter. The Fourth Field Artillery Battalion 
(Pack) at Fort Carson, Colo., was slated for re- 
placement by an Experimental Fourth Airphibious 
Firing Unit equipped with helipcopters. The Army 
announced Dec. 4 that it would give up its 
messenger pigeons and sell its 1,000 birds. Plans 
called for 18 pigeons credited with saving Amer- 
ican lives to be placed with zoos. 


MacArthur Ambassador to Japan—Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, 2d, nephew of Gen. of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, was named by President Eisenhower 
Dec. 4 as Ambassador to Japan. The 47-yr.-old 
career diplomat was picked to succeed Amb. John 
M. Allison, being reassigned. 


RCA Antitrust Action—The Justice Dept. Dec. 4 
filed a civil suit against the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica and its subsidiary, the National Broadcasting 
Co., charging conspiracy to restrain trade in 5 
of the 8 primary U. S. television markets. The 
defendants replied that the suit resulted from a 
jurisdictional dispute between the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the Justice Dept.’s 
antitrust. division. 


U. S. to Retain Iceland Base—The U. S. State 
Dept. announced Dec. 6 that Iceland had with- 
drawn its request that U. S. troops be withdrawn 
from Iceland. The decision that the U. S. could 
retain use of the vital Keflavik air base in Ice- 
land stemmed partly from the behavior ofthe 
Russians in Hungary. There was speculation that 
the agreement was linked with President Eisen- 
hower’s rejection Dec. 10 of the Tariff Com- 
mission’s unanimous recommendation that im- 
port duties be raised on groundfish fillets, im- 
ported from Iceland, Canada and Norway. 


Herter Replacing Herbert. Hoover, Jr.—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Dec. 8 accepted the resignation 
of Herbert Hoover, Jr., as Under Secy. of State, 
effective about Feb. 1, 1957. The President said 
Hoover would be replaced by Christian A. Herter, 
whose term as Governor of Massachusetts would 
end Jan. 3, 1957. c 


Gas Lobbyists Fined—Two lawyers employed by 
the Superior Oil Co., John M. Neff of Lexington, 
Neb., and Elmer Patman of Austin, Tex., were 
fined $2,500 each and given suspended one-yr. 
sentences Dec: 14 after they pleaded guilty to 
failure to register as lobbyists. They had been 
linked with an offer of a $2,500 campaign con- 
tribution to Sen. Francis Case (R.-S.D.) in con- 
nection with a proposed bill to exempt inde- 
pendent natural gas producers from Federal price 
control. The company pleaded guilty to aiding 
and abetting them and was fined $10,000. 


Nehru Guest of Eisenhower—Indian Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru arrived in Washing- 
ton Dec. 16 for 4 days of conferences with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the White House and at the 
President’s farm in Gettysburg, Pa. In a radio- 
TV address Dec. 18, Nehru assured the U. S. that 
India is ‘‘firmly wedded to the democratic way 
of life and in our loyalty to this cause we will 
not falter.’’ In a joint communique the President 
and Nehru said the conference ‘‘confirmed the 


broad area of agreement between India and th 
United States.’’ a i 


. Whitney Named Envoy to Britain—John Hay 
(Jock) Whitney, 52) New York financier and 
sportsman, was nominated by President BHisen- 
hower Dec. 27 for Ambassador to Britain, to 
succeed Winthrop W. Aldrich, whose resigna- 
tion the President accepted ‘‘with a sense of very 
real personal loss.’* Whitney’s maternal grand- 
father, John Hay, was Secretary of State under 
Presidents McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, 
while his paternal grandfather, Wm. C. Whitney, 
was Navy Secretary under President Cleveland. 


U. S. Penalizes Correspondents—The U. S. 
State Dept. announced Dec. 28 its decision to re- 
yoke passports of 3 U. S. journalists—Wm. Worthy 
of the Baltimore Afro-American, Edmund Stevens 
and Philip Harrington of Look magazine—for en- 
tering Communist China in defiance of a de- 
partment ban on travel in that country. 


_ FHA Boosts Interest Rate—The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration Dec. 1 increased the interest 
rate on insured home mortgages from 44 to 5%, 
effective Dec. 4. The move was aimed at attract- 
ing to home-building mortgage money diverted 
to other fields because of higher interest rates. The 
government Dec. 3 authorized commerical banks 
to increase interest on savings accounts from 212% 
to 3% effective Jan. 1. 


FOREIGN 


Suez Troop Withdrawals—The Israeli army re- 
ported Dec. 2 that its forces had been withdrawn 
to positions more than 30 miles east of the Suez 
Canal. Britain and France announced Dee. 3 that 
they would withdraw their forces from Egypt 
without further delay, in accordance with UN 
directives. Full-scale Anglo-French withdrawals 
began the following day and British and French 
troops completed their evacuation of the Canal 
Zone Dec. 22 despite harassment by Egyptian 
guerrillas. UN Emergency Force troops took temy 
porary control of the area and then turned i{ 
over to an Egyptian administration. UNEF troops 
moved from the Canal Zone into the Sinai Desert 
behind withdrawing Israeli forces. Israeli officials 
said Dec. 31 that Israeli troops would have been 
withdrawn from four-fifths of Sinai within a 
week. They implied that Israel would not retire 
from the Gaza Strip and the Strait of Aquaba 
unless guarantees were given that Egypt would 
not be permitted to use those positions for 
aggression against Israel. 


Unrest in Haiti—President Paul E. Magloire, 
of Haiti, resigned Dec. 6 at the end of his 6-yr. 
term but the Haitian army immediately took con- 
trol of the government and returned him to 
leadership. Gen. Antoine Levelt, army chief of 
staff, said the move was necessary because ter- 
rorists were operating throughout the country. 
Hundreds were arrested, including opposition 
political leaders, and a general strike Dec. 10-11 
paralyzed the country. Magloire resigned Dec. 12, 
turned the provisional presidency over to Supreme 
Court Justice Joseph N. Pierre-Louis and the next 
day left with his family for Jamaica. 


Church Supports Polish Government—The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Warsaw announced 
Dec. 7 its support of Poland’s Communist-ied 
government, which pledged an end of religious 
curbs. Following several days of anti-Soviec 
demonstrations, the Soviet Union and Poland 
signed in Warsaw Dec. 17 an agreement defining 
the status of Soviet tropos based in Poland. It 
provided that Soviet troops could not be moved 
from their bases without prior approval of the 
Polish government. 


Strife Abates in Hungary—After a series of 
anti-government demonstrations and street 
clashes, the Budapest Central Workers Council 
Dec. 10 put into effect a general strike in protest 
against repression by the Soviet-sponsored regime 
of Hungarian Premier Janos Kadar. The govern- 
ment retaliated by ordering dissolution of all 
regional workers counci’s and imposing martial 
law throughout the country. The strike was called 
off Dec. 17 as workers straggled back to their 
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obs and rebel activity died down. The Kadar 
Eenenent announced Dec. 30 that the Soviet 
Union had lent it $50,000,000 for necessary pur- 
chases in the West to help rebuild Hungary’s 
shattered economy. 


Tito Critic Sentenced—Milovan Djilas, former 
Vice President of Yugoslavia, was sentenced in 
Belgrade Dec. 12 to 3 years in prison for having 
criticized President’s Tito’s foreign policy in the 
Western press. Djilas was sentenced to 7 years 
more Oct. 5 after conviction of seeking to ‘‘under- 
mine the people’s authority, defense and economic 
power’ through his book, ‘‘The New Class, at- 
tacking communism. 


Israel Admits Killing Israeli Arabs—Israeli 
Premier David Ben-Gurion told the Knesset 
(Parliament) Dec. 12 that Israeli border police- 
men on Oct. 29, 1956, killed 48 Israeli Arabs in 
Kair Kassem who were unaware of a curfew pro- 
claimed when Israel’ invaded Egypt. Ben-Gurion 
said Israel had compensated the families of the 
victims of ‘‘this terrible tragedy’? by payments 
Tanging from $555 to $2,775, and that those re- 
sponsible for the killings would be-tried. The 
Knesset stood in an expression of contrition and 
then adjourned. 


Japanese-Soviet Relations Resumed—Japan and 
the Soviet Union resumed diplomatic relations 
Dec. 12—11 years and 4 months after the end of 
World War II. First fruit of the agreement was 
the release of 1,025 Japanese held as prisoners 
of war in Siberia, returned to Japan Dec. 26. 


Tanya Returned to U. S.—Tanya Chwastov, 2, 
whose father, Alexel, a Soviet citizen, had tried 
to take her from the United States to Russia, 
was awarded to her mother Dec. 13 by Britain’s 
High Court of Justice. The child was removed 
from a Soviet ship in London Oct. 12, 1956, after 
her mother, Mrs. Elena Diaczok, complained that 
her father had taken the child illegally. Mother 
and child returned to the United States. 


Nehru Says 32,000 Died in Budapest—Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru told the Indian Parliament 
Dec. 14 that 25,000 Hungarians and 7,000 Russians 
were killed in Budapest during the Hungarian 
revolution. He urged removal of all foreign troops 
from Europe as the best way to prevent such 
tragedies. The Hungarian government Dec. 30 
said no more than 2,000 Hungarians were killed 
in the Budapest fighting. 


NATO Urges Freedom for Satellites—The North 
Atlantic Council, after a 4-day session in Paris, 
Dec, 14 condemned the ‘brutal Soviet suppression’’ 
of the Hungarian revolution and declared that 
“the peoples of Eastern Europe should have the 
right to choose their own governments freely, 
unaffected by external pressure and the use or 
threat of force, and to decide for themselves the 
political and social order they prefer.’’ The Coun- 
cil called for speedy clearance of the Suez Canal, 
settlement of the dispute over its operation on 
the basis of principles endorsed by the UN 
Security Council and a permanent settlement 
through the UN of disputes between Israel and 
the Arab states. 


Ishibashi Named Japanese Premier—Tanzan 
Ishibashi, 72, was elected Premier of Japan Dec. 
20 by a Diet vote of 291-150 to succeed Ichiro 
Hatoyama, who resigned because of ill health. 
Ishibashi, Minister of International Trade and 
Industry in the outgoing government, had suc- 
ceeded Hatoyama as president of Japan’s ruling 
Liberal-Democratic party. The new Premier was 
regarded as less pro-American than Hatoyama 
and had advocated expanded trade with Com- 
munist China. 


Dr. John Guilty of Treason—Dr. Otto John, 
former West German internal security chief, was 
sentenced Dec. 22 to 4 years at hard labor after 
his conviction on charges of treasonable conspiracy 
and willful publication of information injurious 
to West German security. The prison term dated 
from Dec. 23, 1955, when he returned to West 
Berlin, 18 months after he defected to East 
Germany and started his alleged collaboration 
with Communist authorities. 


Top Soviet Economic Planner Ousted—After a 
5-day session in Moscow, the Central Committee 
of the Communist party Dec. 24 condemned weak- 
mess in the Soviet economy and called for 
strenuous efforts to improve economic conditions 
in the Soviet Union. The Soviet Cabinet Dec. 25 
dismissed First Deputy Premier Maxim Z. Saburov 
as chairman of the State Commission for Current 
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Planning and named First Deputy Premier Mik- 
hail G. Pervukhin to replace him. 

Leftist Regime for Syria—Formation of a cabinet 
drawn from leftist parties in Parliament was an- 
nounced Dec. 31 by Syrian Premier Sabri Assaly. 


Khrushchev Indicates Policy Shift—Soviet Com- 
munist chief Nikita S. Khrushchev, who started 
the Soviet downgrading of Stalin early in 1956 
with a sensational attack on the late dictator, ap- 
peared Dec. 31 to be reversing that policy. He 
was quoted with saying at the Kremlin New 
Year’s Eve party: “I grew up under Stalin... . 
Stalin made mistakes because we were associated 
with him. . . . The imperialists call us Stalinists. 
Well, when it comes to fighting imperialism we 
are all Stalinists.’” He called Stalin ‘‘a great fighter 
against imperialism’? and ‘‘a great Marxist,’ * 


UNITED NATIONS 


Wrangle Over Security Council Membership—The 
Soviet Union Dec. 5 urged the election of Czecho- 
slovakia to the UN-Security Council, thus dis- 
avowing an unwritten agreement that Yugo- 
slavia was to serve one term on the Council, then 
resign, and the Philippines be elected for 1957. 
The General Assembly Dec. 7 elected the Philip- 
pines to the Security Council, with 51 votes to 20 
for Czechoslovakia. Soviet delegate Vasily V. 
Kuznetsov protested that the Assembly action was 
a ‘crude violation’ of UN rules which, he said, 
guaranteed a seat on the Council to East Europe. 
Colombia, Iraq and Sweden were elected to two- 
yr. terms on the Security Council Dec. 20 to suc- 
ceed Peru, Iran and Belgium. 


UN Assembly Condemns Soviet Action—After the 
UN General Assembly had passed 7 resolutions in 
6 weeks assailing Soviet repression of the Hun- 
garian rebellion, the Hungarian delegation walked 
out of the Assembly Dec. 11. Hungarian For. Min. 
Imre Horvath protested that his government had 
been ‘‘rudely and disgracefully offended’ and 
would not participate ‘‘as long as the discussion 
of the Hungarian question does not proceed in 
the spirit of the United Nations charter.’’ In the 
strongest action thus far against the Soviet course 
in Hungary, the Assembly Dec. 12 adopted, 55-8, a 
resolution condemning the Soviet Union’s ‘‘viola- 
tion of the charter . . . in depriving Hungary of 
its liberty and the Hungarian people of their 
fundamental rights.’’ It called for immediate with- 
drawal of Soviet armed forces from Hungary and 
asked Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold to ‘‘take any 
initiative that he deems helpful’’ toward solving 
the Hungarian problem. With U. S. approval, the 
Assembly Dec. 14 voted, 58-2, to consider a Soviet 
complaint against U. S. ‘“‘intervention ... in the 
domestic affairs of the people’s democracies and 
its subversive activities against those states.’’ 


Japan Admitted te UN—The UN Security Coun- 
cil voted unanimously Dec. 12 to recommend 
Japan for admission as the 80th member of the 
world body, but rejected Outer Mongolia, a Soviet 
candidate. The General Assembly Dec. 18 elected 
Japan to membership by a vote of 77-0, Hungary 
and South Africa were absent. 


UN Begins Clearing Suez Canal—United Nations 
Salvage crews began Dec. 29 the task of clearing 
the Suez Canal of sunken vessels and other ob- 
stacles blocking the waterway. The first work 
started at the south end of the canal, in the port 
of Suez. The main UN salvage fleet began to sail 
southward through the canal Dec. 31 after Egypt 
had given consent for full-scale clearance work 
to begin. Lt. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, UN sal- 
vage chief, predicted the waterway would be open 
for limited operation early in March and com- 
pletely navigable in May. 


GENERAL 


29th U. S. National Park—lLaurance S. Rocke- 
feller Dec. 1 presented to the U. S. Government 
5,000 acres of land in the Virgin Islands which was 


dedicated as Virgin Islands National Park, the 
nation’s 29th. 


School Integration in Tennessee—After Negro 
students had stayed home because of abuse by 
white students, local school authorities Dec. 3 
asked the Federal government to help enforce in- 
tegration at Clinton (Tenn.) High School, the 
first public school in the state to mix the races. 
Attorney Gen. Herbert Brownell replied that the 
government would prosecute anyone who tried to 
block integration in Clinton schools. Clinton High 
was closed temporarily Dec. 4 after a mob beat 
@ minister who escorted Negroes to school. On the 
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same day, voters defeated pro-segregation candi- 
dates for mayor and 3 seats on the Board of Alder- 
men. The Federal government Dec. 5 arrested 16 
persons in Clinton for allegedly violating a Federal 
Court injunction against interfering with integra- 
tion. Clinton High was reopened Dec. 10 and white 
and Negro children attended without incident. 


Stevenson Says He Won’t Run Again—Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois, twice the unsuccessful Dem- 
ocratic nominee for President, said Dec. 4: ‘‘I will 
not run again for the Presidency.’’ Stevenson said 
he would resume private law practice in Chicago 
but would continue active interest in his party. 


Guided Missile Goes Astray—A Snark guided 
missile, launched at Patrick Air Force Base in 
Florida Dec. 5 for a ‘‘closed course’’ test failed to 
respond to radio signals intended to turn it around 
and ‘‘continued its flight, probably in the vicinity 
of 3,000 miles,’’ the Defense Dept. said. An Air 
Force spokesman said the 74-ft. missile, which did 
not carry a warhead, might have crashed in the 
jungles of northern Brazil. 


3 Convicted in Riesel Blinding—Gondolfo Mi- 
ranti, Domenico Bando and Leo Telvi were con- 
victed in New York Federal Court Dec. 6 of con- 
spiracy in the acid blinding of Victor Riesel, labor 
columnist. Four other alleged conspirators were 
to be tried separately. Miranti was sentenced 
Dec. 7 to 5 years’ imprisonment and a $10,000 
fine, Bando was sentenced to 5 years and Telvi to 
two years. Miranti, who pleaded guilty to New 
York State charges of maiming and conspiracy, 
was sentenced Feb. 22 to an additional term of 
815-16 yrs. Bando, who pleaded guilty to second- 
degree assault in the state court, received an addi- 
tional 244-5 yrs. in prison. 

Convicted of Weinberger Kidnaping—Angelo 
John La Marca, 31, was convicted in Mineola, 
N. Y., Dec. 7 of kidnaping and murdering month- 


old Peter Weinberger in July, 1956, in Westbury, 
N. Y. He was sentenced to death. 


First Rocket Fired in Satellite Test—The United 
States Dec. 8 fired at Patrick Air Force Base, Fla., 
the first test rocket for its man-made satellite 
project. The 45-ft. Viking test rocket, a smaller 
version of the first stage of the rocket that will 
carry the satellite, reached a height of 125 miles 
and a speed of 4,000-mph, greatest speed of any 
known man-made projectile. In its nose were 
telemetering equipment and other scientific in- 
struments from which scientists hope to gain data 
essential to the launching of the earth satellite 
in the International Geophysical Year, between 
July 1, 1957, and Dec. 31, 1958. 


U.S. Opposes Steel Merger—The Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Dee. 
11 announced their intention to merge despite op- 
position of the Dept. of Justice. Under the agree- 
ment, assets of Youngstown would be transferred 
to Bethlehem in exchange for Bethlehem stock, 
which would be distributed to Youngstown stock- 
holders, and Youngstown would then be dissolved. 
The proposed merger would create a company with 
assets of over $2.5 billion. The Federal Government 
Dec. 12 filed an antitrust suit to block the merger 
on the ground that it ‘‘may substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly.” 


Two National Magazines Suspended—The Cro- 
well-Collier Publishing Co. Dec. 14 announced 
suspension of Collier’s magazine after its Jan. 4, 
1957, issue and the Woman’s Home Companion 
after its January, 1957, issue. Combined circulation 
was nearly 9,000,000 copies. It was explained that 
the magazines had suffered advertising losses 
despite circulation increases and had lost $7,500,- 
000 in 1956 


Ford Gift to U. of Michigan—The gift of 
$6,500,000 and 210 acres of land valued at more 


16-Year Mystery of New York 


A homemade bomb exploded in the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theater Dec. 2, 
injured 6 persons and set off what New 
York City Police Commissioner Stephen 
P. Kennedy described as the “greatest 
manhunt in the history of the Police 
Dept.” The object of the hunt was an un- 
known man referred to by police and 
newspapers as the Mad Bomber, sought 
by police since 1940. In 16 years, police 
said, he had planted at least 30 homemade 
bombs in New York City, of which 23 ex- 
ploded, injuring 15 persons, Notes had ac- 
companied some of the bombs and the 
Mad Bomber had sent hand-printed let- 
ters to newspapers on several occasions, 
but he had left no solid clue. | ; 

Reversing the former police policy, 
Commissioner Kennedy now sought the 
greatest publicity for all developments in 
the case on the theory that “publicity 
will:enable us to learn something from 
somebody and thus bring about his ar- 
rest.” But the first result of the new 
policy was a wave of more than 160 bomb 
hoaxes in December alone. Finally the 
police bomb squad, with its special equip- 
ment, was ordered not to respond to 
bomb alarms unless a device actually was 
found. As the hoaxes dwindled in New 
York, fake bomb scares were reported in 
other U.S. cities and even in London. 

An unexploded bomb was found Dee. 24 
in a telephone booth in the New York 
Public Library. Like most of the others 
ascribed to the Mad Bomber, it was made 
of a short length of pipe and contained 
mechanism from a cheap watch to trigger 
its charge of powder. Police noted that 
the competence of the maker had_in- 
creased markedly through the years. Two 
days later the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can pr-nted the first of three open letters 
on its front page urging the Mad Bomber 
to surrender. Each of these brought a 
peply to the newspaper, and these letters 
led to the culprit’s arrest. 

Meanwhile, another unexploded bomb 


City's "Mad Bomber" Solved 


was found Dee. 27 in a seat at Broadway’s 
Paramount Theater. But by that time 
police had their first solid clue in the case 
of the Mad Bomber. His letters to the 
Journal-American revealed that he was 
nursing a 26-yr.-old grudge against the 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New Yorx, 
which he accused of cheating him out cf 
workmen’s compensation for gassing he 
said he suffered as an employee of the 
company in 1931. The fact that some of 
the bombs had been planted at Consoli- 
dated Edison installations had caised 
police to check the company files but the 
letters spurred a further thorough check. 
On Jan. 18 Alice G. Kelly, a Consolidated 
Edison employee, found an old compensa- 
tion claim case file of George P. Metesky, 
which contained phrases similar to some 
in the Mad Bomber’s letters. 

New York- police Jan. 22 went to Me- 
tesky’s home in Waterbury, Conn., where 
they found pipe, watches, flashlight bat- 
teries and other materials used in the 
bombs, as well as socks of the type in 
which the bombs usually had teen 
wrapped. Metesky, 54, a bachelor wro 
lived with and was supported by his two 
sisters, readily admitted planting the 32 
bombs attributed to him by the pol ce 
and declared he had planted 15 more that 
the police had never heard of. Indicted on 
47 counts of attempted murder, endanger- 
ing lives, damaging buildings and pesses- 
sion of bombs, he was sent to Bellevue 
Hospital for mental observation. 

Miss Kelly, whose alertness. police 
eredited with providing the key to tke 
mystery, refused to claim the $26,000 re- 
ward offered for the Mad Bomber’s cap- 
ture. She said she was only fulfilling her 
assignment when she found the key file 
and felt that she had no more right to 
the reward “than the man in the moon.” 

Metesky, suffering from an advanced 
case of tuberculosis, was committed by 
Kings County Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz 
Apr. 18 to the Matteawan Hospital for the 
Criminally Insane. 


than $3,000,000 to the University of Michigan by 
the Ford Motor Co. and the Ford Motor Co. Fund 
was announced Dec. 17%. The gift was made to 
establish a university center at Dearborn, Mich. 


Stevenson Loses One Electoral Vote—The Elec- 
toral College, meeting in state capitals Dec. 1%, 
cast 457 votes for President Eisenhower, 73 for 
Adlai E. Stevenson and one vote for Circuit Judge 
Walter B. Jones of Montgomery, Ala. The one 
yote for Jones was cast by W. F. Turner, of Mont- 
gomery, an elector pledged to Stevenson, who cast 
his Vice Presidential electoral vote for Sen.-elect 
Herman Talmadge (D.-Ga.). Turner, who said 
this ‘fulfilled my obligations to the people of 
Alabama—the white people,’’ was the 4th elector 
in U.S. history to refuse to vote for the candidate 
to whom he was pledged. 


Bus Integration in South—Following issuance of 
2 Federal injunction barring bus segregation in 
Montgomery, Ala., Negroes there ended their year- 
long boycott Dec. 21 and resumed riding the buses. 
‘In Tallahassee, Fla., Negroes called off a 7-month 
bus boycott Dec. 23 and the following day rode 
buses on an unsegregated basis. In Birmingham, 
Ala., the home of a Negro integration movement 
leader, the Rev. F. L. Shuttlesworth, was shat- 
tered by a bomb Dec. 25. After 21 Negroes had 
been arrested the next day for sitting in bus seats 
reserved for whites, Shuttlesworth called off the 
program pending court tests. Tallahassee city au- 
thorities Dec. 26 suspended a bus company fran- 
chise to bar integration and arrested bus em- 
ployees who defied the order. After shots were 
fired at 4 buses in Montgomery, city officials Dec. 
29 imposed a 5 p.m. curfew on service. Violence 
in Tallahassee caused Gov. LeRoy Collins to order 
service suspended there Jan. 1. 


First Gorilla Birth in Captivity—The Columbus, 
Ohio, Zoo announced Dec. 22 the birth there of 
the first gorilla born in captivity, a female weigh- 
ing 415 lbs. 

Disasters 


Launch overturned Dec. 3 in Inhambane Bay, 
Mozambique, drowning 16 school children 
Fire and explosion on Brooklyn, N.Y., pier Dec. 3 
took 10 lives, injured 246 and caused $15,000,000 
damage .. . Fire Dec, 7 on Chicago elevated train 
killed motorman and injured at least 46... 
Typhoons and floods Dec. 2-8 killed estimated 300 
in eastern Java . . . Colombian airliner crashed 
Dec. 8 near Boyaca, Colombia, killing 15 of 17 
aboard . . . Bus plunged 150 feet down incline 
near Medellin, Colombia, Dec. 9, killing 12 and in- 
juring 23 .. . Trans-Canada airliner carrying 62 
persons disappeared 100 miles east of Vancouver 
Dec. 9 after reporting engine trouble . . . Crash 
of a private plane near Bartlesville, Okla., Dec. 12 
killed 8 Phillips Petroleum Co. personnel . . . 
Truck collision in northeast Brazil Dec. 13 killed 
10 migrant farm workers . . . Manila dispatches 
Dec 13 set Philippine death toll from Typhoon 
Polly at 79 . . . Collision of two passenger trains 
Dec. 16 near Taguasco, Cuba, allegedly caused by 
anti-government saboteurs, killed 22 . . . Freight 
train-bus collision near Coliseo, Cuba, Dec. 17, 
killed 10 . . . In worst accident on record for sin- 
gle automobile, 12 of 13 persons in one car (9 in 
one family) were killed when a train hit it at a 
crossing ‘near Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 17. . . Flash 
ficod Dec. 21 in Passaquatro, Brazil, killed at least 
Sosy Italian airliner crashed into Mt. Ginor, 
150 mis northeast of Genoa, Dec. 21, killing 21 
- . . 12 were killed, 30 injured in train-bus col- 
lision Dec. 22 near Linares, Chile . . . USAF re- 
fueling plane crashed Dec. 26 near Anchorage, 
Alaska, killing 8 , . . Brush fires which started in 
Malibu Beach area of Southern California Dec. 26 
destroyed several million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty .. . 33 were killed Dec. 27 when bus caught 
fire near Pusan, South Korea... USAF weather 
plane crashed Dec. 28 near Yakota Air Base, 
Japan, killing 9 airmen and a farmer. . . 12 USAF 
personnel were killed and 26 injured Dec. 30 in 
erash of transport plane at Bahrein, Saudi Arabia 
.. . Fires Dec. 30 in Hartford, Conn., destroyed 
the $5,000,000 St. Joseph’s Cathedral and did 
$250,000 damage to St. Patrick’s Church. 
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WASHINGTON 
President Boosts Refugee uota— 
Eisenhower, acting on the se chendcieeee 


i : recommendation 
Vice President Nixon, announced Jan. 1 that en 


unspecified number of additional Hungarian 
refugees would be admitted tc the United States 
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under ‘‘parole’’ provisions of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter immigration act pending Congressional action 
‘on legislation to be submitted later. 


Eisenhower Rejects Bulganin Proposal—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Jan. 2 rejected Soviet Premier 
Nikolai A. Bulganin’s Nov. 17, 1956, proposal for 
a 5-power summit conference. The President said 
the United States preferred to continue dis- 
armament deliberations within the framework 
of the United Nations. He stressed ‘‘the world’s 
indignant reaction to the Soviet armed actions 
against the people of Hungary.’’ 


George Special Presidential Aide—President 
Eisenhower Jan. 4 announced appointment of 
former Sen. Walter F. George (D.-Ga.) to a 
$20,000-a-yr. post created for him as the Presi- 
dent’s special assistant with the rank of am- 
bassador. The White House said George would 
serve aS an ambassador to NATO and as a Presi- 
dential consultant on ‘‘general development and 
implementation of the bipartisan foreign policy.” 


Knowland to Leave Senate—Sen. Wm. F. Know- 
land (R.-Calif.), Senate minority leader, an- 
nounced Jan. 7 that he would not seek reelection 
to the Senate in 1958. There was speculation that 
he would seek the California governorship as a 
prelude to a bid for the Presidency in 1960. 


Eisenhower Tours Drought Area—President 
Eisenhower, fulfilling a campaign pledge, made a 
4,600-mile plane tour Jam. 13-15 of drought- 
stricken areas of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado and Kansas. The Dept. of 
Agriculture had reported at the outset of his trip 
that 2,000,000 acres of farm and ranch land al- 
ready had been damaged by drought and dust 
storms, that 29,000,000 acres more were threat- 
ened and that 700 of the nation’s approximately 
3,000 counties had been designated as drought 
emerency disaster areas. Ending his tour at a 
drought conference in Wichita, Kan., the Presi- 
dent pledged to seek $76,000,000 in Federal funds 
for drought relief and to ‘‘come up with additional 
programs to use in solving this problem.” 


Wilson in National Guard Controversy—The 
Army Jan. 14 announced a program under which 
men enlisting in the National Guard or Army re- 
serves after Apr. 1 would have to take 6 months 
of active duty training. Defense Secy. Charles E. 
Wilson, testifying before the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee Jan. 28 in support of the program, 
said the National Guard ‘‘was a sort of scandal 
during the Korean War, a draft-dodging busi- 
ness,’’ Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, president of 
the National Guard Assn., called Wilson’s state- 
ment ‘‘a damn lie.’’ After conferring with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the White House Jan. 29, Wil- 
son rejected Democratic demands that he apologize 
to the National Guard. He refused to disclose 
what he and the President had discussed, saying: 
“This is not my dunghill. Anything to be an- 
nounced, somebody else ought to announce.” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Jan. 30 supported the new train- 
ing program but defended the National Guard 
and said Wilson was ‘‘short-cutting and making 
a very, I think, unwise statement .. .’"’ The De- 
fense Secy.’s wife said Jan. 31 that the Presi- 
dent’s criticism was ‘‘uncalled for.”’ 


Humphrey on Budget—Treasury Secy. George M. 
Humphrey, commenting Jan. 15 on President Hisen- 
hower’s $71.8 billion budget proposal, said ‘‘there 
are a lot of places in this budget that can be cut.” 
He added that the government must cut ‘‘the 
terrific tax take we are taking out of this country” 
because ‘‘if we don’t over a long period of time, I 
will predict that you will have a depression that 
will curl your hair.’’ An avalanche of budget-cut- 
ting letters to Congressmen followed. 


Amb. Conant Resigns—President Eisenhower 
Jan. 28 accepted the resignation of Dr. James B. 
Conant, former president of Harvard University, 
as Ambassador to West Germany. 


Eisenhower Bars 3rd Term Race—President 
Eisenhower said Jan. 30 that he would not seek 
a 3rd term even if the Constitutional limitation 
of two Presidential terms were repealed. He had 
said at an earlier press conference that he thought 
the two-term limitation unwise. 


Justice Reed Retires—The retirement of Stanley 
F. Reed, 72, as an Associate Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, effective Feb. 25, was announced 
at the White House Jan. 31. Reed, an appointee 
of the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, had 
served 19 years on the high court. 
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FOREIGN 


Saar Rejoins Germany—The Saar became the 
10th state of West Germany Jan. 1 in accordance 
with a treaty signed with France Oct. 27, 1956. 


Soviet Bloc Denounces Eisenhower Plan—Soviet 
Communist party chief Khrushchev, Hungarian 
Premier Janos Kadar and leaders of Communist 
parties of Bulgaria, Rumania and Czechoslovakia 
conferred Jan. 1-4 in Budapest and criticized the 
“so-called Eisenhower-Dulles Doctrine’ as ‘‘crude 
interference of American monopolistic capitalists 
and its militarist circles in the affairs of coun- 
tries of the Near and Middle East.’’ The con- 
ferees pledged support to the Kadar regime. 


UN Economic Mission Visits Hungary—UN 
Under Secy. Philippe de Seynes and 3 experts on 
agriculture and industry visited Budapest Jan. 4-7 
to study Hungary’s economic needs. The team 
reported to the UN Jan. 18 that it found Hun- 
gary’s economic condition precarious, with food 
stocks destroyed, unemployment widespread and 
much heavy industry at a standstill as a result 
of the 1956 revolt, crushed by Soviet troops. De 
Seynes said Hungary needed $30,000,000 in out- 
side aid in the next 6 months to combat food 
shortages. and unemployment. 


Soviet-East German Accord—After conferences 
Jan. 4-7 in Moscow, East German Premier Otto 
Grotewohl and Soviet Premier Bulganin issued a 
joint statement making it clear that the ‘‘tem- 
porary presence’ of Soviet troops in East Ger- 
Many would be prolonged indefinitely. The Soviet 
Union agreed to grant East Germany a credit of 
340,000,000 rubles ($85,000,000 at the official rate) 
and pieagea a 30% increase in the shipment of 
goods to East Germany in 1957. The statement 
said: ‘‘The disarmament problem can be par- 


tially resolved by the establishment of a re- 
stricted armaments zone in Europe comprising 
both parts of Germany.’’ West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer Jan. 11 said establishment of 
a demilitarized zone might be helpful but added 
that a ban on thermonuclear weapons in war 
was the real key to solution of international 
problems, West Germany assured the West Jan. 
12 that Adenauer had not. adopted the Soviet 
position on unilateral abolition of thermonuclear 
weapons but agreed with the West that a fool- 
proof inspection and control system was a pre- 
requisite for such disarmament. 


Kadar Tightens Hungarian Rule—Hungarian 
hopes for liberalization of the Soviet-sponsored 
rule of Premier Janos Kadar were dashed Jan. 6 
when Kadar prolaimed anew the ‘‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’? under the Communist party, 
renamed the Socialist Workers party. The Kadar 
statement termed the rebellion a counter-revolu- 
tion that ‘‘wanted to erect a feudal and capi- 
talist state.’’ It said the presence of the Soviet 
army in Hungary ‘‘protects the peaceful life of 
the Hungarian -people.’”” The Kadar government 
Jan. 13 decreed the death penalty after summary 
trial for strikes and virtually all the other forms 


_of opposition by Hungarian workers. 


Costello Condemns IRA Raids—After a series 
of raids across the Northern Ireland border by 
the Irish Republican Army, Irish Prime Minister 
John A. Costello Jan. 6 condemned all such efforis 
to unite the six counties of Northern Ireland 
with the Republic of Ireland by force. 


Eden Resigns; Succeeded by Macmillan—Sir 
Anthony Eaen, 59, resigned as British Prime 
Minister Jan. 9, giving ill health as his reason. 
His resignation from the post he assumed Apr. 


Eisenhower Inaugurated for Second Term in Double Ceremony 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, 66, became the 
9th President to take his oath _ of office 

rivately when he and Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, 44, were sworn in for 
their second terms Jan, 20, one day ahead 
of the official inauguration ceremonies. 
Because their first terms ended officially 
on a Sunday, they took the oaths at a 
brief ceremony in the East room of the 
White House with only family members 
and oific.ais present. For the same reason, 
Ruthertord B. Hayes in 1877 and Wood- 
row Wilson in 1917 were inaugurated pri- 
vately. In addition, all 7 Vice Presidents 
who succeeded to the Presidency on the 
death of a President were sworn in pri- 
vately except Millard Fillmore, in_ 1849. 

President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon repeated the oaths in public 
Jan. 21 at the traditional inaugural cere- 
monies on the East plaza of the Capitol. 
On both occasions Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren administered the oath to Eisenhower 
and Senate minority leader William F. 
Knowland (R.-Calif.) administered the 
oath to Nixon. At both ceremonies, the 
same family Bibles open to the same 
verses were used. President Eisenhower's 
Bible, given him by his mother when he 
was graduated from the ‘U.S. Military 
Academy, was open to the 12th verse of 
the 33rd Psalm. Nixon’s Bible was open 
to Isaiah 2:4. Nixon, although a Quaker, 
swore to his oath as he had done in 1953, 
rather than affirming it acording to 
Quaker custom. 

Former President Herbert Hoover was 
on the inaugural platform; former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman had declined an 
invitation to attend. Prayers were offered 
by clergymen of 4 faiths: the Rev. Ed- 
ward R. Elson, of the National Presby- 
terian Church, the President’s pastor; His 
Eminence, Michael, Archbishop of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in North and 
South America; Dr. Louis Finkelstein, 
chancellor of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, and Edward Cardinal Mooney, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Detroit. 

The keynote of President Eisenhower’s 
brief, 1314-minute inaugural address was: 


“We look upon this shaken earth, and we 
declare our firm and fixed purpose—the 
building of a peace with justice in a worid 
where moral law prevails.’’ Warning tuai 
America must be ready to pay the niga, 
aut price of attaining such a peace, re 
said: 

“To counter the threat of those who 
seek to rule by force, we must pay the 
costs of our own needed military strengii 
and help to build the security of others. 
We must use our skills and knowleage 
and, at times, our substance, to heip 
others rise from misery, however far the 
scene of suffering may be from our 
shores .... 

“We recognize and accept our deep in- 
volvement in the destiny of men every- 
where. We are accordingly pledged to 
honor, and to strive to fortify, the au- 
thority of the United States. For in that 
body rests the best hope of our age for 
the assertion of that law by which all 
nations may live in dignity. 

“And beyond this general resolve, we 
are called to act a responsible role in the 
world’s great concerns or conflicts— 
whether they touch upon the affairs of a 
vast region, the fate of an island in the 
Pacific, or the use of a canal in the Mid- 
dle East.” 

The inaugural parade reviewed by the 
Presidential party included 17,000 per- 
sons, 33 floats, 52 bands, 10 drum and 
bugle corps and 47 marching units. It 
lasted 3 hours, having been purposely 
shortened as compared with the 5-hour 
1953 parade. 

President Eisenhower, who popularized 
the Homburg hat in 1953 when he chose it 
in place of the silk topper, added a new 
touch at his second inauguration. His 
homburg had large dents on either side 
in addition to the usual crease on top. The 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower, Vice 
President and Mrs. Nixon attended all 4 
inaugural balls—at the National Guard 
Armory, 9,000 guests; the Statler Hotel, 
1,750 guests; the Sheraton Park Hotel, 
2,500 guests, and the Mayflower Hotel, 
1,750 guests. 
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6, 1955, was generally ascribed by the British 
press to the disastrous outcome of his decision to 
invade Egypt. Eden said his ill health left him 
‘cinable to do my full duty by my Sovereign and 
the country.’’ His statement was supported by a 
pulletin from his doctors saying a recurrence of 
abdominal symptoms had caused concern in view 
of the 3 serious abdominal operations Eden un- 
derwent in 1953 and subsequent attacks of fever. 
“Im our opinion his health will no longer enable 
him to sustain the heavy burdens inseparable 
from the office of Prime Minister,’ the bulletin 
said. Later Eden announced his resignation from 
the House of Commons. He declined, at least for 
the present, the Queen’s offer of an earldom. 

Queen Elizabeth’s choice of a successor to Eden 
lay between two prominent Tory figures: Richard 
Austen Butler, Lord Privy Seal and leader of 
the House of Commons, and Harold Macmillan, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. After consulting with 
Sir Winston Churchill and the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, the Queen Jan. 10 chose Macmillan as 
Prime Minister. Macmillan retained most of the 
leaders of the Eden administration in his cabinet, 
making Butler his chief lieutenant (Home Sec- 
retary, Lord Privy Seal and leader of Commons). 
New appointments included those of Duncan 
Sandys, Churchill’s son-in-law, as Defense Minis- 
ter, and Peter Thorneycroft, former Board of 
Trade pres., as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mac- 
millan, a close friend of President Eisenhower, 
indicated Jan. 11 that reestablishment of Britain 
as a strong partner of the United States would 
be the primary goal of his government. 


Chou Visits Eastern Europe—Chinese Com- 
munist Premier Chou En-lai arrived in Warsaw 
Jan. 11 from Moscow for conferences with Polish 
leaders. A joint Polish-Communist Chinese state- 
ment signed Jan. 16 pledged both nations to ‘‘pro- 
letarian internationalism,’’ a Communist euphem- 
ism for Soviet leadership of the Communist world. 
However, the statement said ‘‘relations between 
Socialist countries should be based on the prin- 
ciples of . . . non-interference with their internal 
afiairs.'’ It expressed support for the Soviet-spon- 
sored government of Hungarian Premier Janos 
Kadar. Chou went from Poland to Hungary, where 
he and Kadar issued a statement Jan. 17 fully 
supporting suppression of the Hungarian revolt. 
Returning to Moscow, Chou was feted by Soviet 
leaders and thanked by Soviet Premier Bulganin 
for his support of Soviet intervention in Hungary. 


Kremlin Attacks Eisenhower Plan—The Soviet 
Government Jan. 13 attacked the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine for the Middle East, declaring that it 
“aggravates the situation, increases the danger 
to peace in the Middle East and violates the peace- 
able principles of the United Nations. . . 


Khrushchev Renews Praise of Stalin—Soviet 
Communist party chief Khrushchev Jan. 17 re- 
newed his defense of Joseph Stalin at a Moscow 
reception for Communist Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai. As Chou applauded, Khrushchev hailed 
Stalin as ‘‘an example of a good Communist’’ in 
the matter of “fighting for the interests of the 
working class.’’ He added: ‘‘God grant that every 
Communist should be able to fight like Stalin.” 


Soviet-Chinese Middle East Statement—After 
10 days of conferences in Moscow by Soviet and 
Communist Chinese leaders, the Soviet Union 
and Communist China Jan. 18 issued a joint state- 
ment condemning the Eisenhower Doctrine as a 
move ‘‘to' suppress the movement for national 
independence.’’ The two governments said they 
“resolutely condemn this policy of the U. S. and 
are ready to continue rendering the necessary sup- 
port to the peoples of the Near and Middle East 
So as to prevent aggression and interference in the 
affairs of the countries of this area.’’ 


Arab Aid for Jordan—Egypt, Saudi Arabia and 
Syria agreed Jan. 19 to provide a $36,000,000 year- 
ly subsidy to Jordan to replace the subsidy Jordan 
had been receiving from Britain. The granting of 
the subsidy was covered in a 10-year-pact signed 
in Cairo after two days of conferences by Presi- 
dent Nasser of Egypt, King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia, Premier Sabri el-Assali of Syria and 
King Hussein of Jordan. A statement issued after 
the meeting, in reply to both the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine and Soviet declarations on the Middle East 
said the Arab leaders “‘resolved never to allow 
their countries to become a sphere of influence 
for any foreign power.” 


Polish Voters Back Gomulka—The Polish - 
munist regime of Wladyslaw Gomulka oe 
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overwhelming victory Jan. 20 in Parliamentary 
elections that were described as the freest ever 
permitted by Communist rulers. Votes were cast 
by 16,892,213 persons, 94.14% of those eligible, 


and 98.4% of these voted for Gomulka’s Com- 


munist-sponsored National Front slate. 


Brazil Permits U. S. Base—After more than a 
year of negotiations, Brazil and the United States 
concluded an agreement Jan. 21 permitting the 
U. S. to build a guided-missile tracking station 
on Fernando de Noronha Island in the South 
Pacific. The agreement, to run 5 years, contained 
@ renewal clause. 


METO Support for Eisenhower Doctrine— 
Turkey, Pakistan, Iran and Iraq, the 4 Moslem 
nations allied in the Baghdad Pact (METO), Jan. 
21 announced their support of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine as ‘‘best designed to maintain peace’’ 
in the Middle East and ‘‘to advance the economic 
well-being of the people.’’ 


Monaco Hails Baby Princess—A baby daughter, 
Princess Caroline Louise Marguerite, was born 
Jan. 23 to Prince Rainier of Monaco and his 
American Princess, the former Grace Kelly. A 21- 
gun salute heralded the birth of the baby, heiress- 
presumptive to the throne of Monaco. 


Soviet Warning on U. S. Bases—The Soviet 
Union Jan. 23 warned that nations permitting the 
United States to establish atomic bases on their 
territory would be ‘‘under the jeopardy of re- 
taliatory. atomic action.’”” The warning alluded 
to a reference in President Eisenhower’s budget 
message to atomic support commands to be estab- 
lished abroad to bolster the free world’s defenses. 


German General for NATO Post—West Germany 
Jan. 24 nominated Lt. Gen. Hans Speidel, a 
veteran German army officer, for the post of com- 
mander of NATO ground forces in Central Europe. 
Gen. Lauris Norstad, NATO supreme commander, 
had invited West Germany to name an officer to 
succeed French Gen. Marcel Maurice Carpenter 
in the post. Speidel assumed his command Feb. 7. 


UNITED NATIONS 


UN Committee on Hungary—The United Na- 
tions General Assembly approved Jan. 10 by a 
59-8 vote (10 abstentions) a resolution sponsored 
by the United States and 23 other nations to 
establish a 5-nation investigating committee to 
gather information on the situation created by 
Soviet armed intervention in Hungary. Australia, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia and Uruguay were 
named to the committee. The Soviet-sponsored 
Hungarian government denounced the action as 
an intrusion into Hungary’s internal affairs. 


U. S. Presents Disarmament Plan—U. S. Amb. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., presented before the UN 
Political Committee Jan. 14 a new disarmament 
plan, proposing: (1) That ‘‘all future production 
of fissionable materials shall be used or stockpiled 
exclusively for nonweapons purposes’’ under effec- 
tive international supervision; (2) pending agree- 
ment on such a program advance notice be given 
of all nuclear tests; (3) progressive reduction of 
armed forces, enforced by an inspection system 
including aerial inspection, using as a basis of 
measurement the limitation of U. S. and Soviet 
forces to 2,500,000 men each and British and 
French 750,000 each; (4) restriction of experiments 
in outer space to peaceful and scientific purposes, 
with inspection; and (5) establishment of a re- 
liable inspection system against surprise attack 
with old or new weapons. The Soviet Union re- 
plied with a bitter attack on the proposed EHisen- 
hower Doctrine for the Middle East. 


Kashmir Formally Becomes Part of India— 
Pakistan warned the UN Security Council Jan. 16 
that there was danger of war unless the UN 
acted to hold a quick plebiscite in Kashmir, two- 
thirds of which had been held by India since a 
UN cease-fire ended a Pakistan-India war there in 
1948. Indian delegate V. K. Krishna Menon, in 
a 7-hr. 48-min. speech, longest ever made in the 
Security Council, Jan. 23-24 said his country con- 
sidered Kashmir already a part of India and that 
a plebiscite was impossible. The Security Council 
Jan. 24, by a 10-0 vote with the Soviet Union ab- 
staining, passed a resolution sponsored by the 
United States and 4 other nations renewing the 
UN’s call for a plebiscite to decide the Kashmir 
problem. The accession of Kashmir to India was 
formalized Jan. 26 nevertheless. A new Kashmir 
constitution barred any future measure to change 
Kashmir’s status as part of India. 


ji 
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Israel Balks at Withdrawal—Under pressure 
from the United Nations, Israel Jan. 22 completed 
withdrawal of its forces from all occupied Egyptian 
territory except the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of 
Aqaba area around Sharm el Sheikh. Israel noti- 
fied the UN Jan. 23 that it would not withdraw 
from these two areas without binding assurances 
against their use by Egypt for hostile actions. 
Israeli Premier Ben-Gurion told the Knesset 
(Parliament) that Israel would evacuate the.Gaza 
Strip only under arrangements with the UN for 
continued Israeli administration of Gaza public 
services and economic development and reten- 
tion of Israeli control of Gaza’s internal security 
by Israeli police. He offered withdrawal from the 
Gulf of Aqaba area if a treaty safeguarding 
freedom of navigation through the gulf were signed 
by Israel, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Egypt or 
if the UN Emergency Force would occupy the area 
pending ‘‘special arrangement’’ with Israel. UN 
Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold Jan. 25 reported that 
Israel had ‘‘not fully complied with the requests’”’ 
of the General Assembly. He rejected Israel’s 
request for guarantees in exchange for withdrawal. 


Disarmament Talks Urged—The 80-nation Po- 
litical Committee of the UN General Assembly 
Jan. 25 urged the world powers to continue their 
disarmament discussions with special emphasis 
on President Eisenhower’s plan for exchange of 
military blueprints and air inspection and Soviet 
Premier Bulganin’s proposals for ground checks. 


GENERAL 

Rhode Island Vote Upset—The Rhode Island 
Supreme Court Jan. 1 invalidated 4,994 absentee 
ballots in the 1956 election, thus awarding.a 4th 
term to Gov. Dennis J. Roberts (D.). The de- 
cision wiped out the 427-vote margin held by 
Christopher Del Sesto (R.) on the basis of the 
absentee ballots. Gov. Roberts was inaugurated 
shortly after the decision was announced. 


Integration Developments in South—The U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals in New Orleans Jan. 9 
overruled a lower court’s dismissal of a suit by 
20 Negro children seeking entrance to white 
schools in Wichita Falls, Tex. Six Negro ministers 
were arrested in Atlanta Jan. 10 for violating the 
Georgia law requiring segregation on buses; the 


Legislation Asked by Eisenhower at Opening of 85th Congress 


President Eisenhower appeared before a joint 
session of Congress Jan. 5 to ask for authority 
to use United States Armed Forces to resist any 
Communist aggression in the Middle East. Earlier, 
he had briefed Congresssional leaders of both 
parties on his plan, which quickly became known 
as the Eisenhower Doctrine. In his address the 
President stressed that he would not use the 
authority, if granted, ‘‘except at the desire of 
the nation attacked.’’ He said that if he found 
it necessary to use the Armed Forces he would 
maintain ‘‘hour-by-hour”’ contact with Congress 
if it were in session and call it into special 
session otherwise. 

He said any action under the proposed policy 


would have to be in keeping with U. S. treaty 


obligations and with the charter, actions and 
recommendations of the United Nations. He asked 
for authority to use up to $200,000,000 from mutual 
security funds currently available and said he 
wanted $200,000,000 to be made available for each 
fiscal 1958 and 1959 for discretionary use in the 
Middle East ‘‘in addition to the other mutual 
security programs for the area hereafter provided 
by the Congress.’’ 


State of the Union—In his 5th State of the 
Union message, President Eisenhower Jan. 10 re- 
ported that the nation’s economy was ‘“‘strong, 
expanding and fundamentally sound’’ and warned 
that the ‘‘principal threat’’ to the economy was 
inflation. To combat this danger he pledged that 
the Federal Government ‘‘shall live within its 
means.’’ He stressed that the Government’s efforts 
to avert inflation ‘‘must be paralleled by the 
attitudes of individual citizens.’’ He appealed to 
business to avoid unnecessary price increases and 
stressed that wage increases ‘‘negotiated by labor 
and management must be reasonably related to 
improvements in, productivity.’’ 

In contrast with his previous annual messages, 
the President made few specific legislative recom- 
mendations. In the foreign field he asked Congress 
to increase U. S. Information Agency appropri- 
ations and set up a career service for that agency’s 
foreign service officers, to approve U. S. member- 
ship in the proposed Organization for Trade Co- 
operation; to authorize full U. S.. participation in 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, and to 
“regularize the status. . . of Hungarian refugees 
brought here as parolees.’’ On the domestic front 
he asked Congress to authorize a commission to 
conduct a broad inquiry into the U. S. financial 
system; to enact without delay a Federal school 
construction aid bill uncomplicated by any de- 
segregation rider, and to enact the 4-point civil 
rights program recommended by the Administra- 
tion in 1956. 

Budget Proposals—The President Jan. 16 sent 
to Congress a record peacetime budget, esti- 
mating Federal expenditures for fiscal 1957-58 at 
$71.8 billion. He estimated receipts at a record 
$73.6 billion, leaving an expected surplus of $1.8 
billion, but proposed that the surplus be used to 
reduce the national debt rather than to cut taxes. 
The estimated $71.8 billion was $2.9 more than 
estimated spending in the current fiscal year, with 
most of the increase for defense and related na- 
tional security programs. Expenditures were to be 
for major national security, $43.3 billion; in- 


terest, $7.4 billion; veterans, $5 billion; agricul- 
ture, $5 billion; labor and welfare, $3.5 billion; 
international affairs, $2.4 billion; commerce and 
housing, $1.8 billion; natural resources, $1.5 
billion; general. government, $1.5 billion, and 
allowance for contingencies, $.4 billion. 

In his budget message the President asked a 
one-yr. extension of current rates on corporation 
taxes and excise taxes on tobacco, liquor and 
automobiles; a $654,000,000 increase in postal 
rates to ‘‘place the Post Office on a pay-as-you-go 
fiscal basis’’; statehood for Alaska and Hawaii; 
home rule for the District of Columbia; increased 
rates on Veterans Administration housing loans; 
and end to Federal rate regulation of natural gas 
producers, and consideration of an official resi- 
dence for the Vice President. 


Economic Report—The President, in his annual 
economic report to Congress Jan, 23, said the 
nation’s output of goods and services in 1956 
reached a record $412 billion, up $21.5 from 
1955. He said half of the gain resulted from price 
increases. He said civilian employment increased 
by about 3,700,000, per capita personal income 
rose 10% after taxes, business firms spent over 
$150 billion for expansion and improvement of 
productive facilities. He noted that high raw 
materials costs and wage increases ‘‘that tended 
to outrun the year’s small gain in productivity’’ 
were big factors in price increases. The President 
said: ‘‘Reliance for stability in economic growth 
cannot be placed exclusively on the fiscal and 
monetary policies of the Government. The success- 
ful extension of prosperity with price stability 
calls for a cooperative effort in which the policies 
of individuals and economic groups and of all 
levels of Government are consistent with one an- 
other and mutually reinforcing.’’ 


School Program—The President Jan. 28 pro- 
posed to Congress an emergency program for the 
nation’s schools which he said was designed to 
do in 4 years what his rejected 1956 proposals 
‘would have done in 5, since one year has already 
been lost.’’ The 4-point program included: Federal 
grants to the states for school construction at the 
rate of $325,000,000 a year, a total of $1.3 billion 
in 4 years; authorization for Federal Government 
purchase of $750,000,000 of local school construc- 
tion bonds; ‘‘advances to help provide reserves 
for bonds issued by state school-financing agencies 

. to finance schools which would be rented 
and eventually owned by local school districts,” 
and $20,000,000 in matching grants to states for 
planning to strengthen state and local school 
construction programs. 


Immigration Proposals—The President Jan, 31 
asked Congress for legislation which would per- 
mit the annual flow of immigrants into the United 
States to be doubled. He proposed a broad revision 
of the 1952 McCarran-Walter Act to provide: 
authorization for the entry of 67,000 Iron Curtain 
escapees annually on ‘‘parole,’’” who could be 
granted permanent residence by the Attorney 
General subject to veto by Congress; increase of 
about 65,000 in the basic immigration quota of 
154,857 annually; pooling the regular quotas un- 
used by any nations, averaging about 60,000 a 
year, which expire if not used in a calendar year. 


isters had sought a court test of the law. 
De tntgomoery, Ala., the bombing of 4 Negro 
churches, homes of two ministers and a bus caused 
temporary curtailment of bus service. Federal 
Judge Walter E. Hoffman Jan. 11 ruled unconsti- 
tutional the Virginia ‘‘pupil placement program’ 
for retaining segregation in schools. Gov. Marvin 
Griffin told Georgia’s General Assembly Jan. 15 
that ‘‘there will be no breakdown in the pattern 
of segregation in this state’’ during his tenure. 


Hall Resigns; Alcorn GOP Chief—Leonard W. 
Hall resigned ‘Jan. 11 as Republican National 
Chairman, effective Feb. 1. President Eisenhower 
praised Hall, 56, of Oyster Bay, N. Y., as “a 
great chairman.’’ Hugh Meade Alcorn, Jr., 49, of 
Hartford, Conn., was elected chairman by unani- 
mous vote of the Republican National Committee 
Jan. 22 after it became known that he was the 
President’s choice. 


Around the World in 45 Hours—Three USAF 
B-52 Boeing Stratofortress 8-jet bombers com- 
pleted Jan..18 a record non-stop flight around the 
world in 45 hours, 19 minutes. In the first non- 
stop around-the-world flight by jet planes, they 
averaged 525 mph. for the 24,325 miles. This com- 
pared with 94 hours, 1 minute required by the 
Lucky Lady, USAF propeller-driven B-50 that 
averaged 249 mph. for 23,452 miles on the first 
non-stop globe-girdling flight in 1949. On the 
record jet flight, 5 B-52s took off from Castle 
AF Base, Mercedes, Calif., but one landed in 
England ‘‘as planned’’ and another in Labrador 
‘not as planned,’’ the AF said. The 3 others, 
refueled in flight by KC-97 tanker planes, flew 
via Newfoundland, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Ceylon, 
Philippines and Guam and landed at March AF 
Base, Riverside, Calif. They simulated a nuclear 
bomb drop off Malaya. The AF said the flight 
proved Strategic Air Command’s ‘‘capability to 
drop a hydrogen bomb anywhere in the world.’’ 


Andrea Doria-Stockholm Settlement—The Ital- 
ian and Swedish American Lines announced in 
New York Jan. 24 that they had agreed on an 
out-of-court settlement of their damage claims 
against each other arising from the July, 1956, 
collision of the liners Andrea Doria and Stock- 
holm, in which the Italian ship was sunk and 50 
lives were lost. The Italian line had sought $30,- 
000,000 in damages and the Swedish American 
Line had claimed $2,000,000. The two companies 
agreed to try to settle out of court the more than 
1,000 third-party suits, involving $100,000,000. 


Suspected Spies Arrested—Jack Soble, 53, his 
wife, Myra, 52, and Jacob Albam, 65, were ar- 
rested in New York City by FBI agents Jan. 25 
on charges of spying for the Soviet Union. U. S. 
Attorney Paul M. Williams said Soble had re- 
placed Vassily M. Zubilin, former second secretary 
of the Soviet Embassy in Washington, ‘‘as a 
dominant figure in the espionage ring after World 
War II.’”’ All 3 were natives of Lithuania, but the 
Sobles were naturalized in 1947 and Albam’s ap- 


plication for citizenship was pending when the 
arrests were made. 


New York City Snubs King—New York City’s 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner Jan. 28, one day before 
the arrival of King Saud of Saudi Arabia on a 
State visit to the United States, barred any official 
city welcome for Saud or for Yugoslav President 
Marshal Tito. The Mayor said Saud ‘‘is a fellow 
who says slavery is legal and that in his country 
our Air Force cannot use Jewish men and cannot 
permit any Roman Catholic chaplain to say 
Mass. .. . Tito is a Communist and anti-Catholic.’’ 
Neither, the Mayor said, ‘‘is the kind of person 
we want to recognize in New York City.” Saud 
received United Nations tributes and Federal 
Salutes when he arrived Jan. 29 but was denied 
the city’s traditional greeting. President Bisen- 
hower Jan. 30 deplored ‘“‘any discourtesy shown to 
a visitor.’’ Later that day the President personally 
greeted Saud at Washington’s National Airport 
and rode with him past cheering crowds to the 
White House. Yugoslavia announced Feb. 1 that 
Tito’s visit to the United States was cancelled be- 
cause of the ‘‘conditions and atmosphere.’’ 


Disasters 


Landslides in Sorata Township, Colombia, Jan. 
7 Killed at least 9... . A USAF B-52 bomber 
erashed near Limestone, Me., Jan. 10, killing 7 
crewmen. . . . 6 crewmen were killed and 4 in- 
jured Jan. 10 when USAF tanker plane crashed 
near Austin, Tex. - . USAF weather plane 
crashed and exploded after takeoff from Hielson 
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AF Base, Alaska, Jan. 17, killing 
‘Accidental explosion of 8 shells after 


killed ne in O 
Louisiana... . 
near Atwell, N. Y., Jan. 22, killing 7 crewmen. 
. .. Crash of Nicaraguan airliner on Concepcion 
yoleano on Ometepe Island, Lake Nicaragua, Jan. 
23, killed 16, . . . Factory loft fire Jan. 24 in Hart- 
ford, Conn., killed 9. . . . Boiler-room explosion on 
tanker Jeanny at an Alameda, Calif., shipyard 
Jan. 29 took 10 lives. . . . Northrop Scorpion jet 
fighter and Douglas DC-7 airliner, both on trial 
runs, collided Jan. 31 over Pacoima, Calif., killing 
4 crewmen of airliner; one of 2-man Scorpion crew 
and 2 children in schoolyard into which airliner 
fell; 70 children were injured. 


February—1957 
WASHINGTON 


Dulles Rejects Deal for Prisoners—Secy. of State 
Dulles said Feb. 5 that Communist China had 
sought to make a deal to release the 10 Americans 
imprisoned there if the U.S. would permit Ameri- 
can reporters to enter that country. ‘““We have so 
far refused to make that deal,’’ Dulles said. 


Gray Named Defense Mobilizer—President Eisen- 
hower Feb. 6 announced his selection of Gordon 
Gray as Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, succeeding Arthur S. Flemming, resigned. 
Gray, 47, Secy. of the Army under President 
Truman and former president of the University 
of North Carolina, was recalled to government 
service in mid-1955 as Assistant Secy. of Defense 
for International Security Affairs. 


U.S. Pledges Atomic Aid for Europe—The United 
States Feb. 8 pledged its support to plans of the 
European Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) 
for establishment of a multimillion-kilowatt atomic’ 
energy industry in Western Europe in 10 years. 


King Saud, Eisenhower Agree—At the conclusion 
of a 10-day state visit to Washington by King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia, Feb. 9, the President and 
the King announced they had reached agreement 
on renewing for 5 years the U.S. lease on the 
Dhahran air field in exchange for American mili- 
tary aid te Saudi Arabia. No specific amount of 
aid was mentioned in the joint statement but it 
was reported to have been considerably less than 
the $250,000,000 originally requested by Saud. The 
statement said the King ‘‘received with satisfac- 
tion’’ the President’s explanation of the EHisen- 
hower Doctrine for the Middle East. During his 
visit the King created a sensation with his ex- 
travagant tipping and his colorful retinue of some 
70 advisers and bodyguards in flowing robes and 
fancy headdresses. But his 312-yr.-old son, Prince 
Mashhur ibn Saud, captured the hearts of Amer- 
ican children, who sent him trunkloads of gifts. 
The crippled prince was sent to President Eisen- 
hower’s suite in Walter Reed Army. Hospital, 
where his affliction was diagnosed as cerebral 
palsy and corrective footwear and special therapy 
were prescribed for him. 


Farm Support Prices Cut—Secy. of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson Feb. 9 announced the fixing at 
lower levels of price supports for 1957 crops of 
cotton, oats, barley, rye, grain, sorghums, soy- 
beans, flaxseed and cottonseed, Effect on farm in- 
come was considered unlikely because the 8 prod- 
ucts were selling above support levels. Supports 
of dairy products were continued unchanged. 


Truman Turns Down Greek-Turk Trip—Secy. 
of State Dulles Feb. 11 advised former President 
Truman that President Eisenhower hoped Tru- 
man would accept an invitation to attend cere- 
monies in Greece and Turkey in March marking 
the 10th anniversary of the Truman Doctrine. 
Truman replied Feb. 16 that prior commitments 
prevented his acceptance. The State Dept. said 
his refusal was ‘‘a source of regret to the Presi- 
dent... as it must be to the governments of 
Greece and Turkey.”’ 


Federal Buildings Delayed—In an anti-inflation 
move, the General Services Administration an- 
nounced Feb. 13 the indefinite postponement of 
construction of 97 government buildings, mostly 
post offices, involving some $700,000,000. The 
buildings were scheduled under the new lease- 
purchase program, with private builders to finance 
and construct them and the government to pay 
for them over 10 to 25 years. 
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Defense Official Quits Under Fire—Robert Tripp 
Ross, 53, resigned under fire Feb. 14 as Assistant 
Secy. of Defense for Legislation and Public Affairs. 
Ross, a former New York Congressman, said his 
future effectiveness had been impaired by impli- 
cations in newspaper reports of a Senate investi- 
gation of an Army contract awarded to his wife’s 
firm. He denied any conflict of interest, violation 
of law or of ethical codes. 


National Guard Dispute Settled—The Army and 
National Guard Feb. 26 settled by compromise 
their dispute over an Army proposal for 6 months’ 
active duty training for National Guard recruits. 
The compromise, arranged by Rep. Overton Brooks 
(D.-La.), ch. House Armed Service subcommittee, 
permits Guard recruits 17 to 1815 years old to 
take only 11 weeks of active duty training pro- 
vided they complete it by Jan. 1, 1958. Older re- 
cruits and those enlisting later will ‘be required 
to take 6 months’ active duty training. 


U. S., France Reaffirm Friendship—After 3 days 
of talks at the White House, President Eisen- 
hower and French Premier Guy Mollet Feb. 28 
reaffirmed the ‘‘long standing and friendly ties 
between the two countries.’’ They reaffirmed their 
adherence to the 6 principles endorsed by the UN 
Security Council for future operation of the Suez 
Canal. They avoided any direct statement on 
Middle East policy. 


FOREIGN 


New President for Haiti—Joseph Nemours Pierre- 
Louis resigned as provisional President of Haiti 
Feb. 3 in the face of a general strike. Franck 
Sylvain, an attorney, was elected provisional 
President Feb. 7 by a 39-23 vote of a joint session 
of the Chamber of Deputies and Senate. 


Nehru on Kashmir—Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru said in a New Delhi speech Feb. 3 that 
India would never permit ‘‘stationing of foreign 
troops in any part of her territory under any 
circumstances.’’ His statement was in reference 
to Pakistani suggestions that both nations remove 
their troops from the disputed state of Kashmir 
and that United Nations forces take over. 


Farben to Pay Slave Laborers—Trustees of I. G. 
Farben, the German chemical trust, agreed Feb. 
6 to pay up to $6,430,000 into a fund for distri- 
bution among Jews who establish that they were 
drafted as slave laborers in Farben plants during 
World War II. The settlement, negotiated by the 
Conference on Jewish Material Claims Against 
Germany, was expected to affect 6,000 Jews. 


Wallenberg Mystery Solved—The Soviet govern- 
ment notified Sweden Feb. 7 that Raoul Wallen- 
berg, Swedish diplomat who disappeared in 1944, 
died in a Moscow prison July 17, 1947, apparently 
of a heart attack.. Previously the Kremlin had 
denied knowledge of the whereabouts of Wallen- 
berg, who disappeared while on a Red Cross 
mission to Budapest to aid Jewish victims of Nazi 
persecution. The Soviet note to Sweden blamed 
Wallenberg’s fate on Viktor S. Abakumov, former 
Minister for State Security, who was executed ‘‘for 
crimes against “Soviet laws.’’ A Swedish govern- 
ment reply Feb. 20 said in effect that the Soviet 
government had lied in denying knowledge of 
Wallenberg’s whereabouts or in stating that it 
had investigated the case thoroughly. 


Rift in British Royal Family Denied—A Buck- 
ingham Palace spokesman denied Feb. 8 a report 
by a Baltimore Sun correspondent that there was 
a marital rift. between Queen Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh because of Philip’s ‘‘interest 
in an unnamed woman.’’ The rumors apparently 
stemmed from the royal couple’s 4-month separa- 
tion, which ended when the Queen flew to Lisbon 
Feb. 16 to greet the Duke on his return from a 
36,000-mile world tour. The Queen Feb. 22 be- 
stowed on her husband the title of a Prince 
of the United Kingdom. 


Soviet Defends Action in Hungary—Pravda, pre- 
senting the official Soviet view in answer to ques- 
tions from 5 Laborite members of the British 
Parliament, said Feb. 10 that without Soviet 
intervention in Hungary a ‘‘Fascist regime’’ would 
have taken over there and ‘‘the center of World 
War III would have been created.’’ Pravda said: 
“Not one of the countries of people’s democracy 
can hope to insure its security through the 
proclamation of neutrality while the aggressive 
North American bloc exists together with the 
theory and practice of ‘overthrowing communism,’ 
while the policy of interference is pursued by the 
imperialists in the internal affairs of the peo- 
ple’s democratic states.’’ 


Bulganin Warns West Germany—Soviet Premier 
Bulganin, in a letter to West German Chancellor 
Adenauer made public Feb. 11, warned that West 
Germany had ‘‘everything to lose’ by continued 
alliance with NATO. He reiterated that German 
unification could be achieyed only through nego- 
tiations between West and East Germany. 


Soviet Middle East Plan—Soviet For. Min, 
Dmitri T. Shepilov made public Feb. 12 Soviet 
proposals to the United States, Britain and 
France for a ‘‘peace program’’ in the Middle East. 
Among the 6 points of the program were: an end 
to attempts to involve the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries in military blocs, ‘‘liquidation of foreign 
bases and the withdrawal of foreign troops’? from 
the Middle East, and joint refusal to deliver arms 
to Middle Eastern countries. The U. S., Britain 
and France rejected the proposal Mar. 11. 


Shepilov Replaced by Gromyko—The resigna- 
tion of Dmitri T. Shepilov, 51, as Soviet Foreign 
Minister and appointment of Andrei A. Gromyko, 
47, as his successor were announced Feb. 15 in 
Moscow. Shepilov had left the editorship of Pravda 
June 1, 1956, to take the post. Gromyko, a career 
diplomat and protege of former For. Min. V. M. 
Molotov, was regarded as an advocate of a “‘hard 
line’ toward the West. 


Shaw Alphabet Fund Voided—The High Court of 
Justice in London Feb. 20 invalidated a clause in 
the will of the late George Bernard Shaw which 
would have provided that the residue of his estate 
be devoted to development of a 40-letter alphabet. 
The court held that the clause was invalid be- 
cause it would have involved changing the law 
of the land. The will provided that the estate, 
currently valued at $2,004,800 would be divided 
between the British Museum, Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art and National Gallery of Ireland if 
the alphabet project were ruled out. 

Soekarno Plan for Indonesia—President Soekar- 


no of Indonesia Feb. 21 called on his strife-riaden 
nation to abandon Western-style rule by political 


Edward G. Robinson Art Collection Sold for About $3,000,000 


In one of the largest art transactions in 
recent years, the collection of Edward G, 
Robinson, 63-yr.-old actor, and his wife, 
Gladys Lloyd Robinson, was sold in New 
York City Feb. 25 for about $3,000,000. The 
sale of the collection, consisting mostly of 
French impressionist and post-impres- 
sionist paintings, was made _ necessary 
when the Robinsons were divorced in 
California and courts of that state ordered 
their community property liquidated. 
Robinson had spent more than 25 years 
in building one of the finest private col- 

ctions in America. 
lectne nominal purchaser was M. Knoed- 
ler, Inc., century-old New York City art 
firm. The actual purchaser was identified 
later as Stavros Spyros Niarchos, Greek 
shipping magnate described as one of the 
world’s richest men and a leading art col- 
lector. He bought 58 paintings and a Degas 


bronze from the Robinson collection for 
about $2,500,000. Robinson, to whom the 
forced sale of the collection was a great 
blow, repurchased the remaining 14 works 
of art from Knoedler for about $500,000. 

Among the fine paintings in the Robin- 
son collection were Cezanne’s The Black 
Clock, Gauguin’s Tahitian Flowers, Re- 
noir’s Girl with Red-Plumed Hat, Van 
Gogh’s Portrait of Pere Tanguy and the 
same artist’s Country Road, Arles; Degas’ 
Dancer Leaving Her Dressing Room, Ma- 
tisse’s Dinner Table, Picasso’s Entomb- 
ment, Modigliani’s The Zouave and his 
Portrait of a Woman and Toulouse-Lau- 
trec’s Jane Avril Dancing. Among the 
American paintings were Grant Wood’s 
Daughters of the Revolution and works 
by Edward Hopper, Horace Pippin, Mau- 
rice Prendergast, Eugene Speicher, Jules 
Pascin and Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 
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arty coalitions. A succession of political crises 
bet tony inced him that ‘‘we use the wrong sys- 
tem—Western democracy.’’ He proposed that each 
political party, including the Communists, be given 
proportionate cabinet representation and that a 
‘national council’? headed by the President be 
set up to advise the cabinet. 


Kishi New Japanese Premier—Japanese Premier 
Tanzan Ishibashi resigned Feb. 23 because of ill 
health after having served only two months. 
Nobusuke Kishi, 60, Liberal-Democratic Foreign 
Minister, was elected Premier by the Diet Feb. 25. 


Nu Again Burmese Premier—U Nu resumed Feb. 
24 the Burmese Premiership, which he had re- 
signed temporarily June 5, 1956, to direct re- 
organization of his Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League party. U Ba Swe, who had served as Pre- 
mier in the interim, became a Deputy Premier. 


Franco Shuffies Cabinet—The first major re- 
vision of the Spanish Cabinet since 1951 was 
announced Feb. 25 by Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. Franco replaced several veteran officials 
with younger men, created groups within the gov- 
ernment for economic planning, nuclear energy 
and government modernization, and announced 
creation of the office of Premier but did not fill it. 


Arab Chiefs Declare Neutrality—President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt, King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia, President Shukri al-Kuwatly of 
Syria and King Hussein of Jordan conferred in 
Cairo Feb. 25-27 and issued a joint statement de- 
claring their ‘‘positive neutrality’? in the ‘‘cold 
war’’ between East and West. They also demanded 
Israel’s withdrawal from Egypt, backed Egypt’s 
claim for compensation from Britain, France and 
Israel, upheld Egyptian sovereignty over the Suez 
Canal, accused Britain of aggression against Yemen 
and upheld the Algerian revolt. 


New Yugoslav-Soviet Rift—The Yugoslav govern- 
ment Feb. 26 accused the Soviet Union of leading 
@ campaign to isolate and discredit Yugoslavia. 
For. Min. Koca Popovic, addressing the Yugoslav 
Parliament, contended that no country should 
head the Communist world. He accused the Soviet 
Union of reneging on promised credits to Yugo- 
Slavia of some $250,000,000. 


Argentina Crushes a Peronist Plot—Argentine 
Provisional President Pedro Eugenio Aramburu 
announced Feb. 27 that his government had 
broken up a Peronist counter-revolutionary plot. 
It was reported that at least 6 former generals 
and two former admirals were among 35 seized. 


United Nations 


Dispute on Israeli Withdrawal—The UN General 
Assembly Feb. 2 approved two U. S.-sponsored 
resolutions, one demanding Israeli withdrawal from 
Egyptian territory ‘‘without further delay’’ and 
another calling for stationing of the UN Emer- 
gency Force on the 1949 Egyptian-Israeli 
armistice line. Israeli spokesmen Feb. 3 reiterated 
Israel’s refusal to evacuate the Gaza Strip and 
the Gulf of Aqaba without UN guarantees. Secy. 
of State Dulles said Feb. 5 that the U. S. would 
give ‘‘very serious consideration’’ to imposing of 
sanctions against Israel if the UN called for them. 
President Eisenhower Feb. 6 refused to speculate 
on the sanctions issue but noted that the U. S. 
was committed to support the UN. Dulles Feb. 11 
offered Israel a promise of U. S. support, after 
Israeli withdrawal, for occupation of Gaza by 
UN forces and for free navigation on the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Israel Feb. 16 in effect rejected it. 

President Eisenhower, in a TV-radio speech 
Feb. 20, did not specifically mention sanctions but 
Said: “The United Nations has no choice but to 
exert pressure on Israel to comply with the with- 
drawal resolutions.’’ An Arab-Asian bloc’s resolu- 
tion calling for sanctions against Israel, delayed 
for several days at U. S. request, was introduced 
in the General Assembly Feb. 22 by Lebanon. 


Compromise Resolution on Algeria—After lengthy 
debate on the question of the Algerian revolt 
against French rule, with the Arab contingent 
pressing for UN intervention, the General Assem- 
bly Feb. 15 passed, 76-0, a mildly worded com- 
promise resolution which was hailed as a victory 
by both the Algerian nationalists and the French 
iahe Be cn mressed the hope for a “peaceful, 
emocratic and just’’ solution t r 1 
aN rie toic o the problem in 


UN Rejects Soviet Complaint-—The UN Ge 
Assembly Feb. 15 refused by a vote of wats ie 
abstentions) to debate a Soviet charge of United 
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States ‘“‘aggression’’ in the Middle East and else- 
where. The Assembly rejected, 60-7 (3 abstentions) 
a Soviet move to strike the Hungarian questions 
from the agenda, ae 
UN Seeks Kashmir Settlement—The 
Union Feb. 20 cast its 80th veto in the Security 
Council to defeat a resolution that would have 
sent Council President Gunnar V. Jarring of 
Sweden to India and Pakistan to seek settlement 
of their dispute over the province of Kashmir. 
One Russian objection was that the resolution sug- 
gested the use of a UN Emergency Force to pave 
the way for a plebiscite. The Security Council 
Feb. 21 passed 10-0 (Soviet Union abstaining) 
a milder resolution to send Jarring to India and 
Pakistan but making no mention of the UNEF 
or of a plebiscite. 


UN Asks Cyprus Negotiations—The General 
Assembly Feb. 21 adopted by a 55-0 vote a resolu- 
tion calling for resumption of negotiations toward 
a “peaceful, democratic and just solution’’ of the 
Cyprus problem. The Assembly’s Political Com- 
mittee, in approving the resolution, had bypassed 
Greece’s complaint that Britain had denied the 
Cypriotes the right of self-determination and 
Britain’s complaint that Cypriote terrorists had 
been financed by Greece. 


GENERAL 


Spy Suspects Indicted—Jack Soble, 53, his wife, 
Myra, 52, and Jacob Albam, 65, arrested in New 
York City on charges of spying for the Soviet 
Union, were indicted Feb. 4 under a section of 
the espionage law that carries the death penalty 
or a prison term up to life. 


Study of Nuclear Fall-Out Risk—Three Colum- 
bia University scientists estimated Feb. 7 that 
nuclear weapons tests could continue indefinitely 
at the present rate without danger to the human 
race. After studying 500 autopsy sample bones 
from 13 countries, they reported the amount of 
radioactive Strontium-90 present in the bones of 
the average human is very low compared with the 
amount deemed safe for atomic energy workers. 


U. S. Communists Reject Soviet Rule—The 
U. S. Communist party held its 16th national 
convention, its first since 1950, in New York City 
Feb. 9-12. The approximately 300 delegates voted 
overwhelming approval of a resolution to reject 
Moscow’s ideological control. The vote was re- 
garded as a victory for the ‘‘liberal’’ wing headed 
by Daily Worker editor John Gates. over the ‘‘con- 
servative’’ wing led by William Z. Foster, national 
chairman. The convention voted to move party 
headquarters from New York to Chicago. 


Disasters 


Twenty Miami-bound passengers were killed, 64 
of 81 survivors hospitalized when Northeast Air- 
lines DC-6A crashed after takeoff from LaGuardia 
Airport, New York City, Feb. 1. . . . Collision of 
two KB-29 tanker planes over St. Lo, France, 
Feb. 2 killed 10 of 19 USAF crewmen aboard... . 
Death toll in Cumberland Valley floods in Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and W. Virginia set Feb. 3 at 15. 
... Turkish liner Izmir sank Feb. 3 after collision 
with U. S. freighter Howard Lykes in Izmir 
Harbor, Turkey, with 3 known dead... . 37 coal 
miners died in gas explosion in Bishop, Va., 
mine Feb. 4. . . . Gas explosions and fire in Reno, 
Nev., Feb. 5 killed 2, injured 60, destroyed busi- 
ness block. . . . 22 were killed, 31 injured Feb. 9 
when bus plunged 2,600 feet over mountainside 
near San Salvador, El Salvador. . . . 51 died Feb. 
13 in fire that destroyed tenement block in Kow- 
loon, Hong Kong. . . . Premature dynamite ex- 
plosion in Palmi, Italy, railroad tunnel killed 5 
workmen Feb. 14. . . . Swedish tanker Tinny and 
German freighter Harburg collided Feb. 16 in 
Stockholm, killing 9. . . . Fire swept home for 
aged in Warrenton, Mo., Feb. 17, killing 72.... 
Barthquake in western Tunisia Feb. 20 killed 13 
and injured 46... . Crash of USAF Globemaster 
Feb. 22 in Han River northwest of Seoul, Korea, 
killed 9 of 159 aboard, with 13 missing. . . . 
Earthquake in Formosa Feb. 24 killed 11, in- 


jured 33. 
March—1957 
WASHINGTON 


Navy Secretary Resigns—Charles S. Thomas, 
Secy, of the Navy since May, 1954, submitted his 
resignation Mar. 1. Accepting it ‘‘with very real 
regret,’’ President Eisenhower nominated Thomas 


S. Gates, Jr.. Under Secy. of the Navy, to suc- 
ceed Thomas. 


r 
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Presidential Advisers on Foreign Aid—A special 
advisory committee headed by Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, former ch. of the board of U.S. Steeel Corp., 
reported to President Hisenhower Mar. 1 that ‘‘a 
collective security program will be essential for 
years to come.’’ The committee estimated total 
U.S: collective security expenditures abroad for 
fiscal 1956 at $8 billion and said a need to increase 
this was unlikely. 


Whittaker Nominated for High Court—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Mar. 2 nominated Charles Evans 
Whittaker, of Kansas City, Mo., as an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Justice Stanley F. 
Reed. Whittaker, 56, a Republican, was a trial 
lawyer in Kansas City for many years, was made 
a@ judge of the U.S. District Court for Western 
Missouri July 8, 1954, and was elevated to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the 8th Circuit June 
5, 1956. His nomination to the Supreme Court 
was confirmed by the Senate Mar. 19. Also ‘con- 
firmed was Justice Wm. J. Brennan, Jr., serv- 
ing under a recess appointment since the re- 
tirement of Justice Sherman Minton Oct. 15, 1956. 


Brentano Visits Washington—West German 
For. Min. Heinrich von Brentano conferred with 
Secy. of State Dulles in Washington Mar. 4-5 
on German unification, European integration, 
NATO and the Middle East and reported complete 
agreement with Dulles on basic questions. A 
joint statement urged Soviet agreement to a 
“just solution’’ on German unification. 


Eisenhower Doctrine Enacted—A revised ver- 
Sion of the Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle 
East was passed by the Senate Mar. 5 by a vote 
of 72-19 (43 R. and 30 D. for, 16 D. and 3 R. 
against). The House of Representatives accepted 
the Senate revision Mar. 7 by a vote of 350-60 
(186 D. and 164 R. for, 33 D., 27 R. against). 
President Eisenhower signed the bill Mar. 9. 
The version originally. passed by the House 
would have given the President a flat ‘‘authoriza- 
tion’? to use U.S. armed forces to assist any 
Middle East nation which asked for such as- 
sistance against Communist aggression. The final 
version said the U.S. was ‘‘prepared’’ to use such 
force if the President deemed it was necessary, 
It also authorized the President to use up! to 
$200,000,000 from already appropriated Mutual 
Security funds for special economic-military as- 
sistance projects in the Middle East. Amb. James 
P. Richards, former chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, left for the Middle 
East Mar. 12 as head of a special mission to ex- 
plain the purposes of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
and to report to the President on the most 
effective ways of carrying them out. 


Eisenhower Backs Hall—President Eisenhower 
started a boom for Leonard W. Hall Mar. 7 by 
saying that if the ex-Republican National Chair- 
man ran for Governor of New York “he’s going 
to have one booster—me.”’ The President Mar. 13 
renewed his praise of Hall but stressed that he 
had no intention of entering a primary fight 
among New York Republicans. 


Senate Committee Investigates Corruption, Racketeering in Labor 


The Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Fields completed month-long public 
hearings in Washington Mar, 27 in the 
first pnase of a major investigation into 
alleged racketeering, corruption and 
loose financial practices in labor unions. 
The committee, composed of 4 Democrats 
and 4 Republicans, was headed by Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D.-Ark.). Its first 
target was the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chaffeurs, Warehousemen 
and nelpers of America (AFL-CIO), the 
largest union in the U.S., with a member- 
ship estimated at 1,400,000. 

Initially the committee concentrated on 
Teamster activity in the Pacific North- 
west. Questioning of witnesses by com- 
mittee counsel Robert F. Kennedy quickly 
involved Frank W. Brewster, 59, a Team- 
ster vice president, head of the union’s 
Western Conference and a chief lieuten- 
ant of Teamster president Dave Beck, 62, 
who had unexpectedly left for Europe 
before the hearings started. The com- 
mittee’s star witness, James B. Elkins, 
56, Portland, Ore., gambler and ex-boot- 
legger, charged that Brewster conspired 
with gangsters to take over gambling, 
vice and municipal government.in Port- 
land. Brewster, on the stand for 5 days, 
denied the charges. He pleaded a “bad 
memory” when questioned on evidence 
that union funds supervised by him were 
used for paying for his horse-racing ac- 
tivities, paying the expenses of gamblers 
and redecorating a union Official’s home. 
Sen. McClellan read into the record a 
statement that $709,420.14 in West Coast 
Teamster funds had been ‘‘lost to dues- 
paying members, misappropriated, put to 

uestionable use or still is unaccounted 
or.” District Attorney Wm. M. Langley, 
41, of Multnomah ounty (Portland), 
under indictment on corruption charges, 
invoked the 5th Amendment repeatedly 
when questioned about his alleged role 
in running Portland rackets. Portland 


Mayor Terry Schrunk, accused by com-~ 


i witnesses of accepting a_ bribe, 
Benied the charge and demanded a lie 
detector test but walked out on it on the 
round that questions put to him by the 
ecret Service were improper. 

James R. Hoffa; 44, a Teamster vice 


president regarded as heir-apparent to 
the union presidency, was arrested during 
the hearings on a bribery charge. He was 
accused of hiring John C. Cheasty, a New 
York attorney, to join the committee's 
staff and supply Hoffa with confidential 
data from committee files. Indicted by a 
Washington grand jury, he was accused 
of promising Cheasty a total of $18,000. 
Cheasty informed the committee and co- 
operated with the FBI to trap Hoffa, who 
was alleged to have paid Cheasty $3,000 
for information before he was arrested. 
Meanwhile, Brewster and 3 other Team- 
ster officials were indicted on contempt- 
of-Congress charges for refusal to answer 
earlier questioning at hearings of the 
Senate Investigations Subcommittee. 


The Washington hearings came to a 
climax with the questioning of Teamster 
pees Beck, who had returned from 

urope during their progress. Chairman 
McClellan opened the session with a 
statement that Beck “took more than 
$320,000 from the Teamsters Union treas- 
ury in Seattle’ between 1949 and March, 
1953; that this money ‘was neither a gift 
nor a loan” and that Beck ee have 
misappropriated it.” Beck first challenged 
the committee’s jurisdiction and was 
overruled. Then he refused to turn over 
his personal financial records on the 
grounds of the 4th Amendment (search 
and seizure) and the 5th Amendment 
(self-incrimination). Asked specifically 
about the various items included in the 
committee’s $320,000 total, Beck invoked 
the 5th Amendment scores of times in re- 
fusing to answer. At the conclusion of 
two days of questioning, Chairman Mc- 
Clellan declared that Beck ‘thas shown 
flagrant disregard and disrespect for hon- 
est and reputable unionism and for the 
best interests and welfare of the labor- 
ing people of his country.” 


The AFL-CIO executive council, called 
into emergency session by President 
George Meany, suspended Beck as a vice 
president and council member for his 
“actions in bringing the labor movement 
into disrepute.’’ The council also directed 
the AFL-CIO ethical practices committee 
to investigate to determine whether the 
Teamsters Union is “substantially dom- 
inated by corrupt influence.” 


U. S. Challenges Dominican Report—The U.S. 
State Dept. Mar. 16 challenged the Dominican 
Republic’s explanation of the death of Gerald 
L. Murphy, an American aviator, who disap- 
peared in Ciudad Trujillo Dec. 3, 1956. The 
Dominican explanation was that Murphy had 
been killed in a fight with Octavio de la Maza, 
who was said to have committed suicide after 
writing a confession of the slaying. It had been 
reported that Murphy flew Dr. Jesus de Galindez, 
missing Columbia University instructor, from New 
York to the Dominican Republic. 


Nixon Visits Africa—Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon returned to the U. S. Mar. 21 after a 3- 
week good will tour of 9 African states. In Moroc- 
co he discussed U. S. air bases with Sultan 
Mohammed V. He went to Ghana to represent the 
United States at ceremonies proclaiming the new 
state. In Liberia he conferred with President Wm. 
V. S. Tubman and presented two Coast Guard 
cutters to the Liberian Navy. In Uganda Nixon 
told a news conference that communism had 
“suffered a very great setback’’ in Africa after 
suppression of the Hungarian revolt. In Ethiopia 
he asked Emperor Haile Selassie for permission 
for construction of a U. S. military base at 
Massawa. In the Sudan, where he was reportedly 
given his first cool reception, he conferred with 
Premier Abdullah Khalil. In Libya he met with 
Premier Mustafa Halim, who endorsed the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. During a brief visit to Rome he 
talked with President Giovanni Gronchi and 
Premier Antonio Segni. He delivered Presidential 
greetings to Pope Pius XII. He got his biggest 
welcome in Tunis, where he participated in cere- 
monies marking the first anniversary of Tunisian 
independence. In a report to President Eisen- 
hower, made public Apr. 6, Nixon recommended 
U. S. action to help maintain the independence 
of African countries, pointing out that ‘‘Africa 
is a priority target for the international Com- 
munist movement.”’ 


First Mother to Head Children’s Bureau— 
President Eisenhower Mar. 25 nominated Kath- 
erine Brownell Oettinger, 54, dean of the School 
of Social Work at Boston University, as chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. Mrs. Oettinger, mother 
of two sons, was the first mother to be named 
to the post, which had been held by spinsters 
Since the 45-yr.-old bureau was founded. 


High Defense Posts Shuffied—-President Eisen- 
hower Mar. 26 nominated Air Force Chief of Staff 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 59, to succeed Adm. 
Arthur W. Radford as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on the expiration Aug. 15 of Adm. 
Radford’s second two-yr. term. The President 
also nominated Air Force Secy. Donald A. Quarles, 
62, to succeed Deputy Defense Secy. Reuben 
Robertson, Jy., resigned; Air Force Under Secy. 
James H. Douglas to succeed Quarles; and Air 
Force Vice Chief of Staff Gen. Thomas D. White 
to succeed Twining. He nominated Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke for a second two-yr. term as Chief 
of Naval Operations. 


Eisenhower Defends Budget—Defending his 
proposed record peacetime budget of $71.8 billion. 
President Eisenhower Mar, 27 said that substantial 
cuts in the budget can be made only at the risk 
of the security of the United States, 


FHA Terms on Homes Eased—To spur the 
home building industry, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration Mar. 29 reduced down payments required 
for FHA-insured mortgages on houses costing 
more than $9,000. The required down payments 
were set at 5% of the first $9,000 and 25% of 
the remaining cost; formerly 1% and 27% were 
Tequired. The Administration also gave savings 
and loan associations greater freedom to invest 
in mortgages outside their normal territory. 


_Presidential Disability Amendment—Presi 
Eisenhower and Attorney General Herbert on 
ell, Jr., proposed to Congressional leaders of both 
parties Mar. 29 a Constitutional amendment to 
cover the situation in the event of a President’s 
inability to serve. It would provide that the 
President could delegate his powers to the Vice 
President by declaring in writing that he was 
unable to serve, and could resume them when 
he became able to do so; and that the Vice 
President, if he was satisfied that the President 
was unable to serve, would take over as Acting 
President, on receiving approval of &@ majority 
ef the Cabinet, until the President said in writing 
that his inability was ended. 


, would be operated 
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Trish 
Valera, 74, 
was swept back into power when his Fianna Fail 
(Party of Destiny) captured 78 seats 
seat Dail Eireann (Parliament) in a_ general 
election Mar. 5. Despite his failing sight, De 
Valera had campaigned vigorously on his con- 
tention that a one-party government could deal 
more effectively with Irish economic problems 
than a coalition government headed since May, 
1954, by Prime Minister John A. Costello, leader 
of the Fine Gael (United Ireland) party. De 
Valera was elected Minister by the Dail 
Eireann Mar. 20. 3 

British to Triple Nuclear Power—Sir Percy 
Mills, Britain’s Minister of Power, announced 
Mar. 5 his government’s plan to spend nearly 
$2.5 billion to triple production of nuclear energy 
for industry by 1965. He said the goal of the 
program was a capacity of 5,000 to 6,000 mega-— 
watts—a megawatt_is 1,000,000 watts. Nineteen 
nuclear power stations would be built to produce 
this electricity. Lord Mills said their operation 
at capacity for one year would save 18,000,000 
tons of coal, ‘‘our main, practically our only 
natural resource.’ 

New Nation of Ghana—The merged former 
British colonies of the Gold Coast and British 
Togoland in Africa became the independent 
nation of Ghana, 9th member of the British 
Commonwealth, Mar. 6 in ceremonies at Accra, 
capital of the new state. Ghana took its name 
from an independent Negro empire which flour- 
ished in West Africa 1,000 years earlier. Digni- 
taries from more than 50 nations attended the 
ceremonies, including Vice President Nixon, rep- 
resenting President Eisenhower. Ghana’s U. S.- 
educated Premier Kwame Nkrumah said his 
nation would seek to ‘‘promote the interests and 
advancement of all African peoples in their pur- 
suit of freedom and social progress.”’ Participating 
in the ceremonies were the Duchess of Kent, 
representing the British Crown, Lord Privy Seal 
Richard A. Butler, representing the British Gov- 
ernment, and Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, Governor 
of the Gold Coast for 9 years and Governor- 
General designate of Ghana. 


Suez Canal Reopened—The Suez Canal, blocked 
since Nov. 1, 1956, was reopened by the Egyptian 
Suez Canal Authority Mar. 7 for daylight use by 
vessels up to 500 tons. Egypt issued a memor- 
andum Mar. 19 to the U. S. and other maritime 
powers reaffirming the Egyptian intention to 
operate the canal and collect all tolls. The canal 
was opened to vessels of 2,000 tons Mar. 23, up 
to 2,500 tons Mar. 23, up to 4,000 tons Mar. 25. 
An Egyptian note presented to the U. S. and 7 
other nations in Cairo Mar. 26 said the canal 
“by the autonomous Suez 
Canal Authority established by the Government 
of Egypt.'’ The note ignored Western demands 
that the canal ‘‘be insulated from the politics 
of any country,’’ as recommended by the UN 
Security Council, and that Israel be permitted 
to send ships through the waterway. The canal 
was opened Mar. 29 to vessels of up to 11,000 tons 
and 25-ft. draft. Nine freighters, the first regular 
convoy to pass through the canal since its closure, 
le‘t Suez. Mar. 29 and cleared Port Said Mar. 31. 
The U. S. Mar. 31 expressed to Egypt displeasure 
over Egyptian canal proposals. Secy. of State 
Dulles called the executive committee of the Suez 
Canal Users Assn. into conference. 


SEATO Meeting—The 3rd annual meeting of 
the Council of Ministers of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization was held Mar. 11-13 in Can- 
berra, Australia. In a closing communique, the 
Council said it had approved specific projects to 
combat and expose Communist subversion in 
Southeast Asia. It also approved a report of its 
military advisers said to recommend creation of 
a permanent SEATO headauarters in Bangkok; 
approved a budget of $787,145 for the 15 months 
ending June 30, 1958, and approved appointment 
during the coming year of a secretary general 
and deputy secretary general. 


Britain-Jordan Ties Ended—British military and 
economic ties with Jordan were severed Mar. 13 by 
an interchange of letters formally terminating the 
1948 Anglo-Jordanian treaty of alliance. It was 
agreed that all British forces would be withdrawn 
from Jordan within 6 months, Jordan would pay 
$11,900,000 over a 6-yr. period for installations, 
ammunitions and stores left by British forces, and 
the British $35,000,000 annual subsidy would end. 
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Cuban Uprising Suppressed—In an apparent 
attempt to kill or capture Cuban President 
Fulgencio Batista and overthrow his regime, 
youthful rebels attacked the Presidential Palace 
in Havana Mar. 13. They reached the second floor 
of the palace before the last one was killed by 
Palace guards. Groups of insurgents attacked 
other government buildings and gunfire was heard 
throughout the city. The revolt was quickly 
crushed; 40 rebels, 5 soldiers and an American 
tourist bystander were killed. 


Cyprus Terrorists Offer Truce—Leaders of 
EOKA, Cypriote terrorist organization seeking 
union of the British island colony with Greece, 
offered Mar. 14 to suspend operations upon re- 
lease of Archbishop Makarios from British exile 
in the Seychelles Islands. The British govern- 
ment reiterated Mar. 20 that Makarios had to 
call for an end to violence in Cyprus before he 
would be released. After Makarios had issued a 
statement calling for an end to violence in Cyprus, 
he was freed Mar. 28 with the proviso that he 
could not return to Cyprus. Britain also offered 
safe conduct out of Cyprus to EOKA fighters. 
The Marquess of Salisbury, an influential figure 
in the British Government, resigned Mar. 28 
as leader of the House of Lords and Lord 
President of the Council in ‘protest against 
Makarios’ release. 


Nehru Party Victorious—The Congress party 
won at least two-thirds of the 494 seats in India’s 
Lower House of Parliament in elections Mar. 14. 
Prime Min. Jawaharlal Nehru was elected Mar. 29 
as Congress party leader in Parliament, thus as- 
suring him of 5 more years as Prime Minister. 


Indonesian Political Turmoil—The Indonesian 
Cabinet of Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo resigned 
Mar. 14 after facing 3 months of challenges to the 
central government’s authority by rebel Army 
groups seeking broad home rule. President Soe- 
karno Mar. 15 proclaimed a state of war and 
siege throughout Indonesia, stating that his action 
“implies a matter of life and death for the 
state."’ He asked Nationalist party ch. Suwirjo 
to form a government. Following the failure of 
Suwirjo’s efforts, Soekarno Apr. 9 installed a 23- 
member ‘‘emergency extra-parliamentary Cabinet 
of experts’? under Premier and Interim Defense 
Min. Djuanda to deal with the growing revolt 
against the Jakarta government. 


British Strikes—Britain was hit by a crippling 
strike Mar. 16 when 200,000 shipyard employees 
throughout the nation walked out in a demand 
by the Confederation of Shipbuilding & Engineer- 
ing Unions for a 10% wage increase. The strike 
was joined Mar. 23 by 1,000,000 engineering 
workers and Mar. 30 by 500,000 workers in the 
London area, all represented by the same con- 
federation. The 1,700,000 workers returned to their 
jobs Apr. 4 after acceptance by the confedera- 
tion of Labor Min. Iain Macleod’s appeal to 
submit the dispute to a government-appointed 
court of inquiry. 


Philippines President Killed—Philippines Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay, 49, was killed Mar. 17 
when his Presidential plane crashed in flames 
on a mountain on Cebu Island. Twenty-five other 
occupants of the plane, including Philippines AF 
chief Brig. Gen. Benito Ebuen, also died; a 
newspaperman was the only survivor. Vice Presi- 
dent Carlos P. Garcia, 60 was sworn in Mar. 18 
as the Philippines’ 6th President. He pledged to 
carry out the Magsaysay program, 

Peronists Flee Argentine Jail—Seven prisoners, 
including 6 leading Peronists, escaped Mar. 
from a heavily guarded prison in southern 
Argentina and fied to Chile, where they sought 
asylum. One was Jorge Antonio, a former financial 
adviser to deposed President Juan D. Peron. An- 
tonio was charged with stealing the equivalent of 
$800,000,000 from Argentina during the Peron 
regime. It was reported that the escapees bribed 
their way out of prison. 


Eisenhower-Macmillan Talks—President Eisen- 
hower arrived in Bermuda Mar. 20 aboard the 
guided missile cruiser Canberra for talks with 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, who 
had arrived there a day earlier. Object was to 
repair damage done to the Anglo-U. S. alliance 
by differences over Middle East policy. After 4 
days of conferences at the Mid-Ocean Club near 
Tucker’s’ Town, they issued an 11-point com- 
munique in which they reaffirmed Anglo-U. S. 
“responsibility to seek to coordinate their foreign 
policies in the interests of peace with justice.” 
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The communique said there was ‘“‘agreement in 
principle that in the interest of mutual defense 
and mutual economy certain guided missiles will 
be made available by the United States for use by 
British forces.”? Officials said intermediate Thor 
missiles (about 1,500 mi. range) would be shipped 
to Britain without atomic warheads and kept 
there under British maintenance; Corporal mis- 
siles to be shipped later. Atomic warheads were 
also to be shipped to Britain but kept under 
U. S. control, as required by U. S. law, their use 
to need Presidential order with British concurrence. 

Also stated in the communique was the ‘‘will- 
ingness of the United States under authority of 
the recent Middle East joint resolution to partici- 
pate actively in the work of the Military Com- 
mittee of the Baghdad Pact’’the defense organi- 
zation linking Britain, Turkey, Iran, Iraq and 
Pakistan. The joint statement noted that Britain 
and the U. S. had long sought an effective dis- 
armament agreement with the Soviet Union. Until 
that can be achieved, the communique said, the 
U. S. and Britain must continue nuclear tests. 
They agreed to ‘‘conduct nuclear tests only in 
such manner as will keep world radiation from 
rising to more than a small fraction of the 
levels that might be hazardous.’’ They offered 
to give the UN advance notice of such tests and 
to permit ‘“‘limited international observation’’ 
of them if the Soviet Union would do likewise. 

Macmillan remained in Bermuda for conferences 
with Canadian Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent 
and his senior ministers and advisers. Canada and 
Britain issued a communique Mar. 26 reaffirming 
their ‘‘close and continuous cooperation’? and 
giving terms of a contract for purchase of $115,- 
000,000 worth of Canadian uranium by Britain in 
the next 5 years. 


Argentine Economic Crisis—Argentine Provi- 
sional President Pedro E. Aramburu warned his 
nation Mar. 20 that it was on the brink of econom- 
ic disaster. He blamed much of the difficulty on 
“egotistical business men’’ and on those who 
believed ‘‘that the supreme social achievement is 
well-paid laziness.’’ Dr. Robert Verrier, Finance 
Min., reported that the 1957 budget deficit would 
be $777,000,000, the dollar area trade deficit would 
be $250,000,000 and that the $237,000,000 gold and 
dollar reserves held by the nation at the end 
of 1956 would be wiped out by the end of 1957. 


Soviet Warning to Scandinavians—The Soviet 
Union warned Norway Mar. 21 and Denmark 
Mar. 29 against allowing NATO atomic bases. to 
be built on their territory. Notes to the two 
countries from Soviet Premier Bulganin threat- 
ened destructive blows against aggressors and 
also against ‘‘aggressor bases’ in event of war. 
Later the Soviet threat was extended to Britain, 
the Netherlands, Greece, France, Spain and Ice- 
land. Norwegian Premier Einer Gerhardsen re- 
plied Apr. 15 that in the absence of an interna- 
tional agreement ‘‘it must be the concern of each 
individual government to insure the defense of its 
country in the way it deems best.’’ Denmark issued 
a similar rejection Apr. 29. 


Iranian Bandits- Slay Americans—Two jeeps 
carrying Kevin M. Carroll and Brewster Wilson, 
American representatives of the Int’l Coopera- 
tion Adm., Carroll’s wife, Anita, and two Iranian 
drivers were ambushed by bandits Mar. 24 in a 
desert area of southeastern Iran. The next day 
the bodies of the 4 men, stripped of all valu- 
ables, were found. Mrs. Carroll was thought to 
be alive and the U. S. and Iranian governments 
offered immunity and ransom for her release. 
Mrs. Carroll‘s body was found Mar. 31. Iranian 
Premier Hussein Ala resigned Apr. 3 after U. S. 
criticism of measures taken against the bandits 
and temporary suspension of U. S. aid to Iran. 
He was succeeded by Dr. Manouchehr Eghbal. 


West European Pacts Signed—Representatives 
of 6 West European Union nations signed two 
treaties in Rome Mar. 25 creating the European 
Economic Community (Euromarket) and _ the 
European Community of Atomic Energy (Eura- 
tom). The pacts, signed in the Hall of the Horatii 
and Curiatii on Rome’s Capitol Hill, were subject 
to ratification by the parliaments of the 6 states: 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg. The Euromarket 
pact provides for the creation of a common 
European market in which ultimately movement of 
goods and persons will be unimpeded by tariffs 
or other barriers. The Euratom pact seeks to 
stimulate atomic power development by creating a 
European poo! for exploitation of nuclear energy. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Israeli Withdrawal from Egypt—Under strong 
UN pressure, Israel announced in the General 
Assembly Mar. 1 its decision to withdraw its 


troops fully and promptly from the Gaza Strip. 


nd the Sharm el Sheikh area. Israeli For. Min. 
Golda Meir said the action was based on as- 
sumptions that freedom of navigation would 
prevail in the Gulf of Aaaba and that the UNEF 
would administer the Gaza Strip ‘‘until there is 
a peace settlement... ora definitive agreement 
on the future of the Gaza Strip.”’ Israel reserved 
the right to hit back under the self-defense 
proviso of the UN elas if there were new 

ble from Egypt in either area. 
ae S. Amb. Henry Cabot Lodge gave a general 
endorsement of the statement but Israel Mar. 2 
delayed withdrawal because of his lack of explicit 
support for Israel‘s assumptions. President Eisen- 
hower wrote to Israeli Premier David Ben-Gurion 
Mar. 2, urging speedy withdrawal, calling the 
“hopes and expectations’’ expressed by Mrs. 
Meir ‘‘reasonable’ and saying the U. S. will 
seek that such hopes prove not to be in vain. 
Ben-Gurion Mar. 4 ordered withdrawals to begin 
end UN Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold said Mar. 8 
they were complete. 

UNEP troops took control of the Gaza Strip 
and Sharm el Sheikh Mar. 6-7. Egypt charged 
that UNEF units were exceeding their authority 
and Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser ap- 
pointed Egyptian Gen. Mohammed Latif as 
Governor of Gaza. Latif moved in with his staff 
Mar. 14. Israel expressed alarm at the apparent 
weakening: of UNEF control and intention of 
Egypt to reassert its authority in Gaza, There were 
threats of Israeli armed retaliation. Secy. Gen. 
Hammarskjold went to Cairo for conferences 
with Egyptian leaders Mar. 21-26 and reported 
on his’ return that he hoped the talks would 
“prove helpful’ in reaching a settlement. 


Ghana Admitted to UN—Ghana, the new Afri- 
can nation composed of the former Gold Coast 
and the British trust territory of Togoland, be- 
came the 8lst member of the United Nations 
Mar. 8 by unanimous vote of the General Assembly. 


UN Rejects Ban on Hungary Debate—The 
General Assembly Mar. 8 rejected a Soviet effort 
to bar future debate on the Hungarian situation 
when it passed a resolution recessing its session 
but allowing the 81 members to be recalled ‘‘as 
necessary’’ to discuss Hungary or the Middle East. 
The Soviet Union had sought to have mention 
of Hungary dropped from the resolution. 


GENERAL 
Former Truman Aides Sentenced—Matthew J. 
Connelly, former appointments’ secretary to 


President Truman, and T. Lamar Caudle, head of 
the Justice Dept.’s tax division in the Truman 
Administration, were sentenced to two years 
in prison and fines of $2,500 each in St. Louis 
Federal Court Mar. 5 after their conviction on 
charges of conspiracy to defraud the Government 
in an income tax case. 


New Jersey Tax Ruling—The New Jersey State 
Supreme Court Mar. 11 ordered Middletown Town- 
ship to reassess all local property at its true 
value by 1959. The 4-3 ruling was expected to 
result in reassessment of virtually all New Jersey 
real estate, currently assessed at percentages of 
market value ranging from 7.7 to 77. The Middle- 
town Township base was estimated at 14 to 18%. 


Navy Blimp Breaks Records—The U. S. Navy 
blimp ZPG2 landed at Key West, Fla., Mar. 15 
after setting world records for the longest non- 
stop, nonrefueled flight in time and mileage. The 
blimp had taken off from Weymouth, Mass., 11 
days (262 hrs. 12 mins.) earlier and had flown 
9,448 statute miles. During the record flight it 
crossed the Atlantic, skirted the coasts of 
Portugal and West Africa and recrossed the 
Atlantic. When it landed it had about 300 pounds 
left of its original 22,400 pounds of fuel. 


Communists Bow to Romance—Olga Fikotova 
24, Czechoslovakian medical student and Olympic 
discus champion, received the Czech government’s 
permission Mar. 21 to marry Harold Connolly, 
26, a Boston high school teacher and Olympic 
hammer-throwing champion. The two met at 
the 1956 Olympic games in Melbourne and 
Connolly went to Prague in February to propose 
Marriage. Miss Fikotova accepted but Communist 
authorities refused permission until she made a 
personal appeal to President Antonin Zapotocky. 


They were married Mar. 27 in Prague and left — 
for ‘Boston with the U. S. State Department’s 
permission to enter the country. : 


Pope Eases Fasting Rules—Pope Pius XII 
22 decreed that Roman Catholic bishops 
permit the celebration of afternoon every 
day provided this is required by the spiritual 
good of a great number of the faithful.” The 
Pope ruled: ‘The priests and the faithful are 
required to abstain from solid food and alcoholic 
beverages for 3 hours and from nonalcoholic 
beverages for one hour before mass and Holy 
Communion. Water does not break the fast.’ 


Cigarettes Linked with Lung Cancer—Seven 
experts, members of a Study Group on Smoking 
and Health, reported Mar. 22: ‘‘The sum total 
of scientific evidence establishes beyond reason- 
able doubt that cigarette smoking is a causative 
factor in the rapidly increasing incidence of 
lung cancer.’”’ The group was formed in June, - 
1956, at the suggestion of the American Cancer 
Society, the American Heart Assn., the National 
Cancer Institute and the National Heart Insti- 
tute. The Tobacco Industry Research Committee 
said the report ‘‘apparently offers no original 
evidence but is another review of studies made 
by others and places heavy reliance on statistical 
associations that have been widely publicized for 
several years and widely questioned by other 
scientists as to their significance.’’ 


Second Atomic Submarine Commissioned—The 
Seawolf, the U.S. Navy’s second atomic-powered 
submarine, was commissioned Mar. 30 at Groton, 
Conn. The Seawolf, about the same size as the 
Nautilus, first atomic-powered submarine, dis- 
places more than 3,000 tons and is 330 feet long. 
Its power plant was expected to be able to drive 
the Seawolf 3 times around the world on an 
amount of fuel about the size of a mothball. 


Disasters 


Japanese fishing boat sank off northern Kurile 
Islands Mar. 3, killing 17 crewmen. . . . Japanese 
cargo plane crashed Mar. 4 in Tottori, Japan, kill- 
ing 17. . . . Beverly transport plane crashed into 
homes in Drayton, Eng., Mar. 5, killing 15 RAF 
men, 6 RAF police dogs and 2 occupants of the 
houses. . Ferry capsized in the Elbe River, 
East Germany, Mar. 6, drowning at least 28 
Russian soldiers. . . . 10 crewmen of U.S. Navy 
tanker Mission San Francisco died Mar. 7 when 
it collided with Liberian freighter Elna II in 
Delaware River near New Castle, Del. . . . Earth- 
quakes in central Greece Mar. 8-9 made thousands 
homeless. . . Earthquake in Aleutian Islands 
caused tidal waves Mar. 9 which caused heavy 
property damage in Hawaiian Islands. . . . British 
European Airways Viscount airliner crashed into 
housing development at Manchester, Eng., Mar. 
14, killing 20 aboard and two on ground... . 
Collision of two express trains in southwest Fin- 
land Mar. 15 killed 24 and injured 51. . . . 57 died 
in 3 bus accidents in Brazil Mar. 16-17. ... 
Crash of Bolivian Air Lloyd plane near Ventilla, 
Bolivia, Mar. 18 killed 19... . Military Air Trans- 
port plane vanished over Pacific 250 miles from 
Tokyo Mar. 21 with loss of 67 aboard. . . . San 
Francisco Bay area in California was hit Mar. 22 
by heaviest earthquakes since the disaster of 1906 
but no fatalities resulted. . . . Blizzard Mar. 22-24 
killed 40 persons in Illinois, Texas, Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma, Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Iowa and Ohio,-halted highway and rail traffic 
and killed much livestock. . . . Dynamite explosion 
in Mexico City Mar. 27 killed 16 and injured 235. 
.. . Ferry capsized in Tjitarum River in Indonesia 
Mar. 28, drowning 40. . . . Avalanche at construc- 
tion camp near Hokkaido, Japan, Mar. 31 killed 


17 laborers, 
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WASHINGTON 


Mideast Travel Ban Lifted—Restrictions on 
travel by U.S. citizens to Egypt, Israel, Jordan 
and Syria were lifted Apr. 1 by the State Dept., 
which said U.S. officials and their dependents 
evacuated from the Middle East after Israel at- 
tacked Egypt were authorized to return to posts. 


Post Office Crisis—Postmaster Gen. Arthur E. 
Summerfield warned a House Appropriations sub- 
committee Apr. 3 that mail service would be 
drastically curtailed unless he was assured of 
Congressional approval of his request for a $47,- 
000,000 deficiency appropriation to meet expenses 
through June 30. The subcommittee and the full 
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* 
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_ Appropriations Committee approved only $17,000,- 


000 of the request. Summerfield first ordered the 
closing of all post offices on Saturday, Apr. 6, 
and other drastic cuts in the Saturday service. 
Then he postponed the cuts for a week. The 
House Appropriations Committee Apr. 12 approved 
$41,000,000 of Summerfield’s request but the cuts 
went into effect Saturday Apr. 13. Post offices 
were closed and there were no regular mail de- 
liveries. After Congress passed the $41,000,000 
appropriation and President Eisenhower signed it, 
Summerfield Apr. 16 ordered resumption of normal 
service with minor exceptions. 


Woman Presidential Press Assistant—President 
Eisenhower Apr. 3 named Mrs. Anne Williams 
Wheaton, director of women’s publicity for the 
Republican National Committee, as associate 
White House press secy., first woman to hold the 
post. Mrs. Wheaton, who said she was ‘‘over 60,” 
succeeded Murray Snyder, named Assistant Secy. 
of Defense. 


U.S.-Saudi Arabian Pact—Confirming an un- 
derstanding reached by President Eisenhower and 
King Saud, the U.S. State Dept. said Apr. 8 that 
Saudi Arabia had agreed to extend for 5 yrs. the 
1951 agreement granting the U.S. facilities at the 
Dhahran Air Base. In return, the U.S. agreed to 
furnish services estimated to be worth some $50,- 
000,000 over the 5-yr. period. The U.S. agreed to 
begin training a Saudi Arabian navy, to set up 
a training program for the Saudi Arabian air 
force at Dhahran, to expand the 13,000-man Saudi 
Arabian army’s training program, and to improve 
Saudi Arabian civil aviation facilities, 


President’s Brother Raps Budget—Edgar Hisen- 
hower, 68, a Tacoma, Wash., lawyer and brother 
of the President, was quoted by Washington re- 
porters Apr. 16 as disapproving the $71.8 Eisen- 
hower budget and saying he would ‘‘sure like to 
discover what influence is at work on my brother.” 


Later he denied that he had blamed another 
brother, Dr. Milton E. Eisenhower, or Presiden- 
tial aide Sherman Adams for the President’s big- 
budget decisions, but reiterated his views on the 
budget. The President, at his Apr. 17 press con- 
ference, laughed and _ said: “Edgar has been 
criticizing me since I was 5 years old.’’ 


‘Dulles on Peiping Press Ban—Severely attacked 
by the U.S. press for his_refusal to permit Ameri- 
can correspondents to enter Communist China, 
Secy. of State Dulles Apr. 23 offered to approve 
@ pool arrangement under which a small group 
of reporters would visit that country briefly as 
representatives of the entire U.S. press. His aim 
was to ‘‘permit responsible news gathering and at 
the same time not permit a general influx of 
Americans into Communist China.’ 


Distinguished Senators Named—Election of 5-dis- 
tinguished Senators of the past,/ whose pictures 
will adorn a public reception room just off the 
Senate chamber, was announced Apr. 30 by a 
special Senate committee headed by Sen. John F, 
Kennedy (D.-Mass.). Those selected were Henry 
Clay of Kentucky, Daniel Webster of Massachu- 
setts, John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, Robert 
M. La Follette of Wisconsin and Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio. A poll of 150 scholars, former Senators 
and Senators assisted the committee. 


FOREIGN 


Haitian President Ousted—Provisional President 
Franck Sylvain of Haiti was forced by the army 
to resign Apr. 2. He had served since Feb, 7, 
when he was elected by the National Assembly to 
succeed Joseph Nemours Pierre-Louis. Pierre- 
Louis had succeeded Paul E. Magloire, ousted Dec. 
12, 1956. After Sylvain’s ouster, an executive coun- 
cil named by 5 potential presidential candidates 
took over the government and rescheduled for 
June 16 a presidential election set for Apr. 28. 


Britain Announces Drastic 


The British Government issued a White 
Paper Apr. 4 announcing a revolutionary 
new defense policy which it said “in- 
volves the biggest change in military 

olicy ever made in normal times.” The 
White Paper, drawn up by Defense Min. 
Duncan Sandys, stated: “It must be 
frankly recognized that there is at pres- 
ent no means of providing adequate pro- 
tection for the people of this country 
against the consequences of an attack 
with nuclear weapons.” Pending an in- 
ternational agreement on comprehensive 
disarmament, it said, ‘‘the only existing 
safeguard against major aggression is 
the power to retaliate with nuclear 
weapons.” 

Outlining a 5-yr. program to reshape 
Britain’s armed forces to atomic and 
missile warfare needs, the White Paper 
noted the strain on the British economy 
occasioned by ‘the cost of upkeep of 
massive conventional forces. The new 
policy calls for reduction of British armed 
forces from 690,000 to 375,000 by 1962, 
withdrawal of 13,000 men from Britain’s 
77,000-man ground forces in West Ger- 
many within a year, halving .of Britain’s 
aircraft contributien to NATO, and the 
end of the British draft in 1960. ee 

Britain will continue to maintain its 
commitments in other parts of the world, 
but at reduced levels. Land, sea and air 
forces will be maintained to protect terri- 
tories in the Persian Gulf area and East 
Africa. Bomber squadrons in Cyprus with 
nuclear weapons would support Baghdad 
Pact nations in the event of Communist 
aggression. The SEATO-ANZUS area will 
be protected by RAF and mixed British- 
local ground units “together with a sub- 
stantial garrison in Hong Kong and a 
small naval force based on Singapore.” 
The plan called for progressive with- 
drawal of British forces from Libya, 
withdrawal of the last British battalion 
from Korea and reduction of colonial 
garrison wherever practicable. A central 
reserve of “highly trained, mobile forces” 


Changes in Defense Policy 
will be maintained in Britain, ready to be 
flown to any trouble spot. 

Britain will scrap its battleships and 
“base the main elements of the Royal 
Navy upon a small number of carrier 
groups, each composed of one aircraft 
carrier and a number of supporting 
ships.”’ Except for aircraft carriers, the 
number of large ships will be cut to a 
minimum, “The cruisers in the active 
fleet will be reduced and, in due course, 
replaced by the new ships of the Tiger 
class, now under construction.” In general 
“the policy will be to rely on a reduced 
number of more modern ships, some of 
which will be equipped with guided 
missiles.”’ 

The White Paper said the Royal Air 
Force fighter force would be reduced in 
size but would be adequate to defend 
nuclear bomber bases, its chief function. 
Bombers will be supplemented by ballis- 
tic rockets to be supplied by the U.S. 
Fighters will be equipped with air-to-air 
guided missiles. “Fighter aircraft will in 
due course be replaced by a ground-to- 
air guided missile system.” 

Acknowleging that “the free world is 
today dependent for its protection upon 
the nuclear capacity of the United States,” 
the White Paper pointed out that British 
atomic bombs were in steady production. 
“A British megaton weapon has now been 
developed,” it said. ‘‘This will shortly be 
tested and thereafter a stock will be 
manufactured.” 

The White Paper said the new defense 
structure would bring a saving of some 
$784,000,000 in the 1957-58 fiscal year and 
later ‘‘will further appreciably reduce the 
burden on the economy.” Pointing out 
that the new plan would release many 
scientists and technicians for civilian in- 
dustry, the government expressed confi- 
dence that “‘this defense plan, while help- 
ing to relieve the strain upon the economy 
will produce compact all-regular forces 
of the highest quality, armed and organ- 
ized on the most up-to-date lines.” 
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Riots in Chile—After riots had raged for several 
days in Santiago and Valparaiso, Chilean troops 
quelled the outbreaks Apr. 3; at least 19 eae 
were killed, 500 injured and 1,000 arrested. Ss 
disorders, partially attributed to Commun: 

activity, stemmed from student protests over a bus 
fare increase and the high cost of living. The 
government canceled the bus fare increase Apr. 7. 


~ Ganadian Diplomat Suicide—E. Herbert Nor- 
man, 48, Canadian Amb. to Egypt, killed himself 
Apr. 4 by plunging from the roof of a 9-story 
apartment building in Cairo. He left a note to his 
wife saying: ‘‘I kiss your feet and I beg you to 
forgive me for what I am doing.’”’ A note to a 
friend said: ‘‘I must kill myself for I live without 
hope.’’ Canadian Prime Minister Louis St. Lau- 
rent, External Affairs Secy. Lester B. Pearson 
and leaders of all parties in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment joined in holding the U.S. Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee at least partially respon- 
sible for the tragedy. The subcommittee 3 weeks 
earlier had made public the transcript of a hear- 
ing in which its counsel, Robert Morris, said the 
subcommittee had ‘‘quite a few security reports 
stating that he (Norman) is a Communist.”’ After 
official Canadian protests, the U.S. State Dept. 
said the charges against Norman ‘‘do not repre- 
sent opinions of the U.S. Government,.’’ The 
Senate subcommittee said it would continue to 
investigate Communist activity in the U.S. by 
foreign nationals ‘‘because it is our duty to do so.” 
Pearson conceded to the Canadian House of Com- 
mons Apr. 12 that Norman associated with Com- 
munists and ‘‘those who acted like Communists’ 
in his university student days but added that 
later he had ‘“‘learned that he had had mistaken 
ideas and had been following a false ideology.” 


Adenauer on Atomic Weapons—West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, long opposed to 
atomic armament for his country, said Apr. 5 
that the British decision to rely on atomic weapons 
had reconciled his government to the need for 
tactical atomic equipment for West German 
armed forces. This brought Apr. 12 a protest by 
18 leading West German nuclear physicists, on 
both moral and military grounds, against West 
German reliance on atomic weapons. Adenauer 
replied that the West German decision had 
‘nothing to do with physical science’ but was 
“purely a foreign policy matter.’’ 


Queen Elizabeth Visits France—Queen Elizabeth 
II and her husband, Prince Philip, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, flew to Paris Apr. 8 for a 4-day state visit 
to France. They were lavishly entertained by 
French officials and enthusiastically welcomed by 
the French public. The last previous reigning 
British Queen to visit France was Elizabeth’s 
great-great-grandmother, Queen Victoria, in 1855. 
The last British King to go to France was Eliza- 
beth’s father, King George VI, in 1938. 


British Budget Outs Taxes—Peter Thorney- 
croft, Chancellor of the British Exchequer, pre- 
sented in the House of Commons Apr. 9 a budget 
for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1958, providing 
for tax cuts estimated at $274,000,000 for the re- 
mainder of that period and $364,000,000 for a full 
calendar year. Thorneycroft said 4 fourth of the 
tax relief was to aid export businesses, a fourth 
to aid individual income taxpayers earning $5,600 
or more annually, a fourth to ease indirect tax- 
ation and the remainder for genera] tax ease- 
ment. Laborites attacked it as a ‘‘man-at-the- 
top’’ budget because a substantial share of the 
relief went to the upper and middle income tax 
brackets. Commons approved the budget Apr. 15 
by a party-line vote of 317-252. 


Soviet Debt to People Frozen—Soviet Communist 
party chief Khrushchey announced Apr. 10 a plan 
under which the Soviet Union would freeze the 
government’s debt to its people, amounting to 260 
billion rubles, equivalent to $65 billion at the 
official rate or $26 billion at the recently intro- 
duced premium rate. He said the government 
would postpone payment of state loans for 20 to 25 
years and would not pay interest on the bonds, 
which workers have been obliged to buy through 
the years. Khrushchev said in a speech to workers 
that a Western capitalist would be puzzled. ‘‘He 
will never believe that you are doing this volun- 
tarily,’’ he said. ‘‘He will read the papers and say 
they have intimidated the workers and peasants,’’ 

Singapore to Get Self-Rule—Great Britain and 
Singapore signed a pact in London Apr. 11 out- 
lining a new constitution under which Singapore 
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will achieve internal self-government. 
pledged to set by Jan. 1, 1958, the date at 

the Crown Colony would become a 
Under terms negotiated by Singapore Chief : 
Lim Yew Hock, the state of Singapore would 
main within the British Commonwealth 
Britain would continue to have 

its defense and external affairs. 


Softer Soviet Policy—A milder Soviet policy, 
termed by some observers a ‘‘Soviet peace off! 
sive,’ was noted after Soviet Communist chief 
Khrushchev said Apr. 15 that ‘‘the Hungarian 
situation was a rather sharp affair, like Hun- 
garian paprika. .. . But things now are settling 
down.’’ Soviet Premier Bulganin said Apr. 16 that 
“there again appears a possibility for relaxation 
of international tension’? with the ending of “‘the 
intervention in Egypt’? and ‘‘the counter-revolu-~ 
tion in Hungary.’’ In softly worded notes to the 
U.S., Britain and France, the Soviet Union Apr. - 
19 proposed that the 4 nations condemn the use» 
of force as a means of settling Middle Eastern: 
disputes. Soviet Premier Bulganin wrote a 6,000-- 
word letter to British Prime Minister Macmillan: 
Apr. 19 which was cordial and conciliatory in tone. 
It said that ‘‘the Soviet Government would be: 
willing to resume the discussion of the proposals . 
made some time ago in a general form by Sir 
Anthony Eden, ex-Premier of Great Britain, on 
the establishment in Europe of demilitarized 
zones and also of areas with restrictions of 
armament. The Soviet Government proceeds from 
the assumption that in this connection its cor- 
responding proposals would also be examined, 
such as the proposal for aerial survey in Europe.’” 
Bulganin also called for a ban on testing of 
nuclear weapons, conclusion of an all-European 
collective security treaty, a mnonaggression pact 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact, its Com- 
munist counterpart, and serious consideration by 
the West of Soviet disarmament proposals. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Disarmament Talks—At the UN Disarmament 
Subcommittee meeting London, U.S. delegate 
Harold E. Stassen Apr. 8 proposed a two-stage 
reduction of 25% in non-nuclear arms. The first 
stage would cut conventional arms, manpower 
and military expenditures 10%, the second would 
cut air and naval equipment, guns, tanks and 
missiles 15%. The Soviet Union evinced interest. 
The U.S. proposed Apr. 12 the beginning of an 
international nuclear inspection system Mar. 1, 
1958, and the end of production of fissionable 
materials for use as weapons a month later. After 
a recess to permit the delegates to consult their 
governments, the Soviet Union proposed Apr. 30 
a plan for aerial inspection of all the U.S. west 
of the Mississippi and Alaska, the bulk of western 
Europe and the East European satellites, a narrow 
strip of European Russia, most of Siberia and 
all of the Soviet Far East, excluding Outer Mon- 
golia and Communist China. The Soviet plan 
called for ground inspection posts under Security 
Council supervision in the eastern U.S., on the 
Soviet western frontier and in all nations belong- 
ing to the Warsaw Pact and NATO. It also called 
for cuts of U.S., Soviet and Chinese Communist 
armed forces to 2,500,000 men each and then to 
1,500,000 men; reduction of British and French 
forces to 750,000 men each and then to 650,000 
each and the immediate negotiation of a nuclear 
test ban apart from the general agreement. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said May 8 that the U.S. would 
study the Soviet proposals ‘‘very sympathetically” 
and ‘‘very earnestly.’’ 


Egyptian Declaration on Suez—Western de- 
mands for modification of Egypt’s proposals for 
operation of the Suez Canal were presented in 
Cairo by Raymond A. Hare, U.S. Amb. to Egypt, 
in a lengthy series of talks ended Apr. 23. Egypt 
sent to the United Nations Apr. 24 what was 
called its final compromise on the operation of 
the waterway. The document, termed by Egypt 
‘an international instrument,”’ fell short of what 
the U.S. and other maritime powers sought but 
did make some concessions to the 6 principles 
approved by the UN Security Council. 

It made clear that Egypt would operate the canal 
and collect tolls but reaffirmed Egypt’s intention 
to respect the terms and spirit of the Constanti- 
nople Convention of 1888. It provided that any 
dispute over application of the convention, as in 
the case of Israeli shipping, would be referred to 
the International Court of Justice, with Egypt 
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accepting the jurisdiction as compulsory. Com- 
Plaints of discrimination or other violations of 
canal regulations would be submitted to an in- 
ternational tribunal, whose decisions Egypt wouid 
accept as binding. Egypt agreed to set aside 25% 
of gross receipts for maintenance and develop- 
ment of the canal, to limit any toll increases to 
1% within any 12 months, and that any change in 
canal regulations could be challenged and sub- 
mitted to an international arbitration tribunal. 

The UN Security Council convened Apr. 26 to 
consider the Egyptian declaration and, on the 
recommendation of the United States, took no 
action on it. U.S. Amb. Henry Cabot Lodge said 
it did not fully meet the 6 requirements of the 
Security Council but that no final judgment could 
be made ‘until it has been tried and in prac- 
tice.’’ Sir Pierson Dixon, British delegate, said 
it ‘‘cannot be regarded as a final settlement.” 
French delegate Guillaume Georges-Picot said the 
declaration did not guarantee ‘‘freedom of transit 
through the canal for all nations.” 


GENERAL 


Democrats Hold Senate Control—Texas voters 
Apr. 2 dashed Republican hopes of regaining con- 
trol of the U.S. Senate. Republicans had pinned 
their hopes on the election of Thad T, Hutcheson 
(R.) to the Senate seat vacated when Price 
Daniel resigned to become Governor of Texas. 
That would have made the Senate split 48-48, 
with Vice President Nixon’s deciding vote giving 
the Republicans control. But Hutcheson ran a 
poor third, Rep. Martin Dies (D.) a poor second 
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and Ralph Yarborough (D.), perennial guber- 
natorial candidate, was an easy victor. The Demo- 
crats still controlled the Senate, 49-47. 


Last New York City Trolley—Electric trolley 
car service in New York City became a thing of 
the past Apr. 6 as the Queensboro Bridge Rail- 
way Co., Inc., completed its last runs, with the 
service being replaced by buses. The first regular 
trolley service in New-York City had started 
more than 69 years earlier, Jan. 1, 1888. 


Dr. Adams Acquitted—After the longest mur- 
der trial in English history—17 days—Dr. John 
Bodkin Adams, 58, was acquitted in London’s 
Old Bailey Criminal Court Apr. 9 of charges that 
he had given overdoses of drugs to kill a wealthy 
81-yr.-old widow, Mrs. Edith Alice Morrell, in 
1950 to benefit from her will. A charge that Dr. 
Adams, who had practiced in the seaside resort 
of Eastbourne for more than 30 years, murdered 
Mrs. Alfred John Hullett, 50, in similar circum- 
stances was dropped. At a pretrial hearing the 
physician was accused of having killed Mrs. 
Hullett’s husband with narcotics. 


Sobles Plead Guilty—Jack Soble and his wife, 
Myra, pleaded guilty in Federal Court in New 
York City Apr. 10 to one of 6 counts against 
them—a charge they conspired with a 3rd de- 
fendant, Jacob Albam, and Soviet officials to get 
U.S. defense data for transmission to the Soviet 
Union. After their plea they testified for 40 min- 
utes before the Federal grand jury that indicted 
them two months earlier. Albam pleaded guilty 


King Hussein Triumphs in Struggle for Power in Jordan 


A lengthy clash between the pro-West- 
ern policy of Jordan’s King Hussein and 
the leftist leanings of Premier Suleiman 
Wabulsi’s regime reached a turning point 
Apr. 4 when Nabulsi said in a broadcast 
that Jordan would accept Soviet aid if it 
was offered. He said the U.S. had refused 
to aid Jordan unless that country “‘severs 
its ties with Egypt,” a charge that the 
U.S. State Dept. immediately denied. - 

Hussein, who had ordered Nabulsi_two 
months earlier to clamp down on Com- 
munist activities in Jordan, demanded 
and received Apr. 10 the resignation of 
the Nabulsi government. The King Apr. 11 
named Dr. Hussein Fakhri_ el-Khalidi, 
pro-Western former Foreign Minister, as 
Premier. Leftist forces combined with 
Nabulsi’s party to prevent Khalidi from 
forming a government. Senate President 
Said el-Mufti also failed to form a gov- 
ernment and then acted as mediator be- 
tween the King and Nabulsi’s National 
Socialist party. As a result, the King 
named Abdul Halim el-Nimr, Interior 
Minister in the Nabulsi cabinet, who 
formed a -compromise cabinet Apr. 13. 

An anti-Hussein rebellion, allegedly led 
by Maj. Gen. Ali Abu Nuwar, pro- 
Egyptian Chief of Staff of Jordan’s army, 
was crushed Apr. 14 by troops loyal to 
the King. Hussein deported Nuwar to 
Syria and named Maj. Gen. Ali Hay- 
ari as Chief of Staff. The Nimr cabinet 
was dissolved even before it took office. 
Senate President Mufti refused to form 
a government because of the King’s 
actions. After a conference with political 
leaders in his palace, Hussein named 
Khalidi premier for a second time. A 7- 
man cabinet, including Nabulsi but con- 
trolled by moderates and Palestinian 
refugees, was announced Apr. 15. A 

Gen. Hayari joined his predecessor in 
exile in Damascus Apr. 20. In resigning as 
Jordanian Chief of Staff, he accused ‘“‘cer- 
tain foreign military attaches’ in Amman 
of trying to turn King Hussein and his 
army against the people. His charge fol- 
lowed the pattern of similar charges by 
the Soviet Union, Egypt and Syria that 
the Jordanian crisis resulted from U‘S. 
meddling in Jordan’s affairs. The charges 
were echoed Apr. 21 by Jordanian Foreign 
Minister Nabulsi. Arab nationalist ex- 


tremists staged street riots and a general 
strike closed shops throughout the coun- 
try. King Hussein said Apr. 24 that inter- 
national Communism was directly re- 
sponsible for “efforts to destroy my coun- 
try.” The Khalidi government resigned 
when lefist parties withdrew their sup- 
port. The White House announced Apr. 24 
that both President Eisenhower and Secy. 
of State Dulles ‘‘regard the independence 
and integrity of Jordan as vital.” 

King Hussein Apr. 25 imposed martial 
law, formed a new government headed by 
Ibrahim Hasheim and charged openly 
that Egypt was supporting a conspiracy 
to overthrow the King. 

The U.S. Apr. 25 ordered the powerful 
6th Fleet from French and Italian ports 
to the eastern Mediterranean as a move 
in support of Hussein. The fleet, com- 
manded by Vice Adm. Charles R. Brown, 
was described by the Navy as having 
“nuclear capabilities,” which was taken 
to mean that it carried atomic warheads 
for its missiles. The 6th Fleet, a highly 
mobile force with 25,000 officers and men, 
included the following main units: the 
60,000-ton supercarrier Forrestal, carry- 
ing 100 jet fighters and attack bombers; 
the attack carrier Lake Champlain, car- 
rying about 70 jet fighters; the 45,000-ton 
battleship Wisconsin, the  17,000-ton 
cruisers Des Moines and~Salem, 24 de- 
stroyers, 6 amphibious ships, the subma- 
rines Sea Leopard and Entemedor and a 
number of supply transports and tankers. 
The fleet evacuated U.S. citizens from 
Egypt during the 1956 Suez crisis, when 
its orders from Adm. Arleigh Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations, were: “Don’t 
take any guff from anyone.” 

The State Dept. said Apr. 26 it had sent 
“cautionary” advice to Jordan’s neigh- 
bors against attempts to increase pressure 
on the Hussein regime. Hussein flew to 
Riyadh Apr. 28 for a one-day visit with 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia, his anti-Com- 
munist neighbor, and was reported to 
have been successful at strengthening his 
ties with Saud. Hussein Apr. 29 accepted 
a U.S. grant of $10,000,000 in aid, arranged 
outside the framework of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. The U.S. 6th Fleet was recalled 
to Italian waters May 3. King Hussein said 
May 5 that the crisis was ended. 
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re sentenced Aug. 
Rect Soble was sentenced Oct. 8 to a 7-yr. 
Mrs. Soble’s sentence was cut to 4 yrs., and 
bam’s to 5. 

New York City Councilmen Resign—New York 
City Councilman Hugh Quinn resigned Apr. 10 
as the Council met to act on charges that he had 
violated the City Charter’s conflict-of-interest 
provisions by representing firms with which he 
was affiliated before city agencies. City Council- 
man Edward A. Cunningham resigned Apr. 30 
under similar circumstances. 


Debate on Atomic Fall-Out—Dr. H. Bentley 
Glass, professor of biology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, told the 94th annual meeting of the 
National Academy of Science in Washington Apr. 
22 that radioactive fall-out from atomic tests 
catried no more genetic hazard than did the 
luminous dials of a wrist watch. He suggested 
that peaceful application of nuclear energy pre- 
sented a far greater threat to future generations 
than weapon testing. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 1952 Nobel Peace Prize- 
winning missionary surgeon, in a letter to the 
Nobel Prize committee which was broadcast Apr. 
23 in 50 countries appealed to the world to end 
nuclear tests. He warned that ‘‘radiation resulting 
from the explosions which have already taken 
place represents a danger to the human race and 

. . further explosions of atomic bombs will in- 
crease this danger to an alarming extent.”’ 

Dr. Willard F. Libby, scientist member of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, took issue with 
Dr. Schweitzer’s views in a letter made public 
Apr. 25. Dr. Libby said he feared Dr. Schweit- 
zer’s views were not based on latest information 
on atomic fall-out. The AEC scientist said it had 
been ‘‘very generally agreed, among those who 
have studied the question, that the risk from 
Tradiation resulting from nuclear tests ‘‘is ex- 
tremely small compared with other risks which 
persons everywhere take as a normal part of 
their lives."’ He suggested weighing this risk 
against ‘‘the far greater risk, to freedom-loving 
people everywhere in the world, of not maintain- 
ing our defenses against the totalitarian forces at 
large in the world until such time as safe-guarded 
disarmament may be achieved.’ 


Disasters 

Crash of Neptune bomber at Chincoteague Naval 
Ari Station (Va.) Apr. 2 killed 11 Navy men... . 
Tornado hit Dallas, Tex., Apr. 2, killed 10 and 
injured 175... . Other tornadoes Apr. 2-6 killed 
10 in Southwest and South. . . . Blizzards in 
Rocky Mountain states Apr. 2-6 killed 8, cut 
communications and halted travel. .. . Crash of 
Brazilian airliner at Bage, Brazil, Apr. 7 killed 
all 40 aboard. . . . Two passenger -trains collided 
Apr. 7 near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, killing 20... . 
Air France DC-3 crashed at Biskra, Algeria, Apr. 
8, killing 35. . . . Collision of two suburban elec- 
tric trains near Capetown, S. Africa, Apr. 8 killed 
19 passengers. . . . Sinking of two river boats on 
Godavari River in central India Apr. 10 drowned 
an estimated 150... . Japanese ferry sank Apr. 
12 off Onomichi, Japan; 96 drowned. . . Ava- 
lanche killed 18 Apr. 12 near Niigata, Japan. ... 
27 drowned Apr, 14 when tugboat capsized in 
Yellow Sea off Wolmi Island, Korea... . Truck 
overturned and plunged into abyss near Bezer- 
ras, Brazil, Apr. 14, killing 14 passengers. ah 
Flash fioods in Ecuador Apr. 14-15 drowned at 
least 10 at Jipijapa. . . . Crash of RAF Valetta 
transport Apr. 17 near Aqaba Airfield, Jordan, 
killed 27 British servicemen... . Collapse of off- 
shore oil-drilling rig in Gulf of Mexico near 
mouth of Mississippi River during storm Apr. 17 
killed 9. - Tornadoes and spring storms in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois Apr. 19 killed 
a a ae - Bus plunged into canal Apr. 19 near 
Damanhur, Egypt, killing 25 passengers. . . . 
Jack R. Nash, an American tourist, was blown 
out of an Air France Super Constellation to his 
death when a window in the pressurized cabin 
Shattered 18,000 feet above northern Iraq Apr. 
20... . Earthquakes killed 23 in central Iran 
Apr. 23 and 22 in southern Turkey Apr. 26... 


Death toll of week of tornadoes and ins 
in Texas put at 11 Apr. 27. eee 
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U.S. Missile Unit for Formosa—A joint. U.S.- 
Nationalist Chinese statement May 7 said a Mata- 
dor guided missile unit of the U.S. 13th Air Force 
would be stationed on Formosa ‘‘wholly for the 
defensive purpose of deterring and if necessary 
repelling attack’? from Communist China. The 
missiles could carry conventional or atomic war- 
heads. Communist China denounced the move 
May 11 as ‘‘an act of aggression.” 


Vietnam President Visits U.S.—President Eisen- 
hower greeted Vietnam President Ngo Dinh 
Diem as he arrived in Washington May 8 for a 
state visit and tour of the U.S. Ngo thanked a 
joint session of Congress May 9 for American aid 
in his fight against communism. Eisenhower and 
Ngo issued a statement May 11 that ‘‘the continued 
military build-up of the Chinese Communists, their 
refusal to renounce the use of force, and their un- 
willingness to subscribe to standards of conduct of 
civilized nations constitute a continuing threat to 
the safety of all free nations in Asia.’’ 


Richards Reports on Mideast Mission—James P. 
Richards, President Eisenhower’s special Ambassa- 
dor to the Middle East, returned May 8 aiter 
visiting 15 nations in that area to explain the 
Eisenhower Doctrine and to map apportionment of 
its $200,000,000 aid provision. In a broadcast 
May 9 he said most of the countries he visited 
welcomed the doctrine, none rejected it; ‘‘Most 
recognize the danger of international communism, 
although some are more conscious of the menace 
than others.’’ In a press conference May 10 he 
said he had committed about $120,000,000 during 
his two-month tour. He did not visit Jordan, 
Syria or Egypt. Jordanian King Hussein had re- 
jected participation in the program;~Syria and 
Egypt failed to issue formal invitations for talks 
with the Richards mission. 


U.S. Rejects Japanese Plea—Secy. of State 
Dulles May 13 rejected a Japanese request that 
U.S. nuclear tests scheduled to start in Nevada 3 
days later be called off. Dulles said the U.S. 
Government felt it must conduct nuclear tests 
“in the absence of adequately inspected agree- 
ments for the control and reduction of arma- 
ments.’’ He pledged that the tests would be 
conducted ‘‘under the most stringent safety pre- 
caution and without increasing world radiation 
to more than a small fraction of the level that 
could be considered biologically or medically 
harmful to the people of the world.’’ 


U.S. Military Aid for Tito—The U.S. May 14 
ordered resumption of military aid to Yugoslavia, 
halted since mid-1956 because of Yugoslay Presi- 
dent Tito’s reconciliation with the Soviet Union. 
The State Dept. said President Eisenhower had 
approved resumption of military aid on the ground 
that Yugoslavia ‘‘is and firmly intends to remain 
independent.’’ The order released $100,000,000 in 
military equipment including 200 jet aircraft. 


Eisenhower Fights for Budget—President Fisen- 
hower appealed to the people for support of his 
budget in nationwide TV-radio addresses May 14 
and May 21. In the first he defended his budget 
as a whole: ‘‘No great reductions in it are pos- 
sible, unless Congress eliminates or curtails ex- 
isting Federal programs, or all of us demand less 
service from the Government, or unless we are 
willing to gamble with the safety of our country.” 
He declared that if the $41 billion defense budget 
were “‘materially cut, I believe the country would 
be taking a needless gamble.’’ In the second 
address he defended his reduced $3.865 Dillion 


. 
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mutual security budget. He said: ‘‘To cripple 
our programs for mutual security in the false 
name of ‘economy’ can mean nothing less than a 
weakening of our nation . - I do not intend 
that your Government take that gamble.” 


Adenauer-Eisenhower Talks—At the conclusion 
of talks May 26-28 in Gettysburg and Washington, 
President Eisenhower and West German Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer proposed jointly that a Big 
4 Foreign Ministers’ conference on reunification 
of Germany be held when a preliminary arms- 
control agreement had been reached in the UN. 
They expressed agreement that ‘‘if a beginning, 
could be made toward effective measure for dis- 
armament, this would create a degree of confi- 
dence which would facilitate further progress in 
the field of disarmament and in the settlement 
of outstanding major political problems, such as 
the reunification of Germany.’’ 


Humphrey Resigns Treasury Post—President 
Eisenhower May 29 accepted ‘‘with profound re- 
gret’’ the resignation of Secy. of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey, to take effect not later than 
the end of the current session of Congress. Hum- 
phrey indicated that personal business reasons 
caused his resignation. At his suggestion, the 
President nominated Robert B. Anderson, 46, for- 
mer Secy. of the Navy and Deputy Secy. of De- 
fense, for the Treasury post. 


FOREIGN 


Honduran-Nicaraguan Flareup—The Council of 
the Organization of American States appointed a 
5-man investigating committee May 2 to try to 
settle a dispute between Honduras and Nicaragua 
over Gracias a Dios, a tract of jungle borderland 
thought to contain oil deposits. The dispute had 
brought armed clashes but the fighting was de- 
clared at an end May 3 pending an investigation 
by the committee. 


NATO Meeting in Bonn—The North Atlantic 
Council, directing body of the 15-nation NATO, 
met May 2-3 in Bonn, its first session on German 
soil. At its conclusion the council issued a com- 
munique designed to answer Soviet threats of 
retaliation against countries harboring NATO 
atomic bases and -to reassure smaller NATO 
powers that U. S.-British emphasis on nuclear 
weapons would not result in weakening of con- 
ventional forces. The council rejected the Soviet 
threats as an attempt to ‘‘insure for Soviet forces 
@ monopoly of nuclear weapons on the European 
continent.’’ As to the balance between nuclear 
weapons and conventional arms, the council post- 
poned a decision pending further study by NATO 
military authorities but stressed the ‘‘need for 
NATO to retain an effective deterrent against 
aggression, including a powerful shield of land, 
sea and air forces to protect the territory of 
member states.’’ The council stated its intention 
to continue efforts ‘‘to induce the Soviet Govern- 
ment to carry out its agreement that Germany 
should be reunified by means of free elections.’ 


Italian Government Reorganized—Italian Prem- 
ier Antonio Segni and his 22-month-old cabinet 
resigned May 6 in the midst of a conflict over 
Italy’s role in NATO and widespread labor un- 
rest. Direct cause of the crisis was Vice Premier 
Giuseppe Saragat’s withdrawal with 3 other right- 
wing Socialists from the coalition government. A 
Christian Democratic government was formed May 
19 with Adone Zoli, 69, as Premier. 


New Soviet Economic System—Soviet Com- 
munist party chief Khrushchev May 7 proposed 
to the Supreme Soviet in Moscow a program to 
decentralize the Soviet economy. It called for 
setting up 92 regional councils throughout the 
country to direct. production and construction, 
elimination of half of the old economic ministries 
and reorganization of others. The regional coun- 
cils would be under direct control of Josef Kuz- 
min, newly appointed a First Deputy Prime 
Minister and chairman of the State Planning 
Commission. Khrushchev said the plan would 
eliminate production lags stemming from red 
tape and ministerial rivalries. He denied that 
there was any crisis in the Soviet economy. The 
Supreme Soviet approved his proposals May 10. 


Euratom Target—The European Atomic Energy 
Community made public May 7 a report urging 
it to carry out a 10-yr. program for production 
of electricity by nuclear energy, with a goal of 
15 billion killowatts capacity, to be reached by 
1967. The program of the 6 nations—France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 


Luxemburg—would entail close cooperation with 
Britain, the U. S. and Canada. It was proposed 
by a 3-man committee—Louis Armand, France; 
Franz Etzel, West Germany, and Francesco 
Giordani, Italy. U. S. officials hailed it as an 
imaginative and daring program and made it 
clear that the U. S. was eager to cooperate. 


Colombian Dietator Ousted—In the midst of 
widespread rioting and national strikes, Lt. Gen. 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla was elected President of 
Colombia May 8 by his puppet National Constitu- 
ent & Legislative Assembly in Bogota for a term 
1958-62. Rojas had been dictator since he headed 
@ military coup which overthrew the government 
in 1953, and had been President since 1954. To 
accomplish his reelection, the Assembly first 
abolished constitutional provision barring a Presi- 
dent from succeeding himself and requiring that 
he be elected by popular vote, After an estimated 
100 persons had been killed in riots, a 5-man 
military junta headed by Maj. Gen. Gabriel Pario 
May 10 ousted Gen. Rojas, who left for exile in 
Spain. The junta promised restoration of democ- 
racy and free elections, released hundreds of 
political prisoners and abolished press censorship. 
The U. S. May 17 recognized the junta as the 
provisional government of Colombia. 


Suez Ban Lifted—The 15-nation Suez Canal 
Users Assn. May 9 removed its ban against use 
of the Suez Canal but left it up to individual 
members whether they would accept the Egyptian 
plan of operation of the waterway. The SCUA 
said Egyptian terms fell short of the 6 require- 
ments approved by the UN Security Council in 
1956. Britain ended its boycott of the canal 
May 13 when Prime Min. Harold Macmillan said 
his government ‘‘can no longer advise British ship- 
owners to refrain from using the canal.’’ As a 
result, Britain ended gasoline rationing May 15. 


Hungarian Elections Postponed—The 298 mem- 
bers of the Hungarian Parliament, meeting May 
9-11 for the first time since the 1956 revolution, 
voted unanimously to postpone for two years the 
general elections scheduled for 1957. Premier 
Janos Kadar called for strengthening of Soviet- 
Hungarian friendship and supported ‘‘the presence 
of Soviet troops in Hungary so long as we are 
faced with the aggressive ambitions of the imperi- 
alists and the gathering of the imperialist forces.”’ 


British Fire First H-Bomb—Britain detonated 
its first hydrogen bomb May 15, thus becoming 
the world’s third H-bomb power. The bomb; set 
off as the first of a series of tests over Christ- 
mas Island, 1,200 miles south of Hawaii, was 
dropped from a Vickers Valiant jet bomber. Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan said first indications 
were that ‘‘local fallout was almost negligible.’’ 
In the face of protests from Japan, the Soviet 
Union, other nations and the British Labor party, 
he said the tests would continue. 


Egypt Bars Israel from Canal—A spokesman for 
Egyptian President Nasser said May 17 that Egypt 
would invoke its right of self-defense against any 
attempt by Israel to send a test ship through the 
Suez Canal, A spokesman for the Israeli UN dele- 
gation said May 18 that Israel would try to send a 
ship through the canal ‘‘in due course’’ despite 
the ban. President Eisenhower and Secy. of State 
Dulles defended Israel’s right to use the canal 
but warned against any attempt to use force to 
send a ship through it. 


Bulganin Asks French-Soviet Talks—Soviet 
Premier Bulganin May 20 proposed to French 
Premier Guy Mollet that bilateral French-Soviet 
talks be held as a step toward world disarma- 
ment. Bulganin’s note was couched in friendly 
terms and was similar to one he sent to British 
Prime Min. Harold Macmillan a month earlier. 


Mollet Government Out—French Premier Guy 
Mollet and-his cabinet resigned May 21 after the 
government had been defeated, 250-213 with 70 
abstentions, on its 34th vote of confidence in the 
National Assembly. The Mollet government, 
France’s 22nd since World War II, had served 
nearly 16 months, a postwar record. Mollet, a 
Socialist, met defeat on a tax-increase bill—part 
of his program to raise revenue for the Algerian 
war and cut the foreign trade deficit—which was 
opposed by Communists, Radicals, extreme Right- 
ists and conservative Independents. 


More Chaos in Haiti—Brig. Gen. Leon Cantave, 
chief of staff of the Haitian Army, May 21 dis- 
solved the executive council that had ruled the 
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ation since early April and the army took control 
of the government. General strikes followed and 
there was a brief civil war as Lt. Col. Pierre Ar- 
mand, the police chief, attempted to wrest control 
of the army from Cantave. Daniel Fignole, 42, a 
labor leader, was installed as provisional President 
May 26 as the disorders subsided. 


Anti-U. S. Riots in Formosa—Thousands of 
Formosans, rioting in protest against the acquit- 
tal of a U.S. soldier who killed a Chinese, 
ransacked the U. S. Embassy in Taipei May 24, 
wrecked the offices of the U. S. information 
service and injured 13 Americans. The soldier, 
M/Sgt. Robert R. Reynolds, was acquitted of mur- 
der by a U. S. Army court in Taipei in the shoot- 
ing of a Chinese laborer he accused of peeping 
at his wife in her shower. The riots developed 
when the widow of the slain man stationed her- 
self and her infant in front of the U. S. Embassy 
and demanded compensation. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek rushed 33,000 Chinese National- 
ist soldiers into Taipei to restore order. Chiang 
expressed his ‘‘profound regrets’ to the U. S. and 
ousted key police Say rer oF) Taipei. Veepeye me 
China exploited the rio or propaga = 
poses. Secy. of State Dulles said he did not think 
the incident would change U. S. policy. 


Convicts’ Silence Aids Dio—The trial of Johnny 
Dio (Dioguardi), New York labor racketeer, for 
complicity in the acid-blinding of labor columnist 
Victor Riesel was postponed indefinitely in New 
York May 27 because of refusal of two convicted 
conspirators to testify against him. The two, 
Gondolfo Miranti and Domenico Bando, were 
sentenced to an additional 5 years each for re- 
fusing to testify. 

Britain Eases Peiping Trade Ban—Despite U. S. 
opposition, Britain May 30 relaxed its restrictions 
on trade with Communist China. The U.S. State 
Dept. said: ‘‘The United States is most disap- 
pointed by the action . . . For its part, the United 
States contemplates no change in its policy of 
total embargo on trade with Communist China.’’ 
The new British policy made restrictions on ex- 
ports to Communist China correspond to those 
applied to exports to the Soviet Union. Banned 
to both were shipments of munitions and materials 
connected with production of nuclear energy, but 
200 other items, including some machine tools, 
railroad equipment and chemical products became 
available to Communist China as to the USSR. 
It was estimated that the move would double the 
$28,000,000 annual British exports to Peiping. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Disarmament Proposals—Britain proposed to the 
UN Disarmament Subcommittee in London May 6 
a@ 3-stage plan for the ultimate ending of nuclear 
weapon tests. It called for immediate agreement 
by the U. S., USSR and Britain on advance regis- 
tration and international observation of tests; 
creation of a committee of experts to study 
methods of limiting and supervising tests, to 
work in conjunction with a committee proposed by 
the U. S. to begin work in September on a general 
control system; and cessation of all tests after 
enforcement of U. S. proposals for diversion of 
fissionable materials to peaceful uses. 

The U. S. proposed May 7 international controls 
on troop movements and arms sales and ship- 
ments. Harold E. Stassen, chief U. S. delegate, 
urged consideration of quotas and advance notice 
of arms imports and exports. He proposed a UN 
agency to tabulate information on movement of 
troops and arms across foreign soil, waters, or 
international air lanes. 


Hammarskjold in Jerusalem—UN Secy. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold conferred with Israeli Premier 
Ben-Gurion in Jerusalem May 9-10. The talks, 
covering general Mideastern problems and Israeli- 
Egyptian friction, ended with expressions of 


mutual goodwill but there was no indication that 
Major decisions were reached. 


Security Council Discusses Suez—The UN Se- 
curity Council met May 20-21 to consider France’s 
charges that Egypt was not living up to the 6 
principles adopted by the UN for operation of the 
Suez Canal. France did not present a resolution 
calling for renewed negotiations on a permanent 
canal settlement, reportedly because of U. S. and 
British objections and the likelihood of a Soviet 
veto. The Council adjourned without action. 


GENERAL 
Dave Beck Indicted—Dave Beck, president of 
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The Teamsters’ 
Erglish, one of Beck’s severest critics, was elected » 
May 21 to succeed him in both posts. English 
said: ‘‘We are going to wash our own dirty linen. 
America is going to be proud of us again.”” Beck 
announced May 25 that he would not seek reelec- 


care.’” 


tion as Teamsters’ president. Beck and his son, 
Dave, Jr., were indicted in Seattle July 12 on 
grand larceny charges in connection with the 
sale of union automobiles. Beck, Sr., was indicted 
Aug. 28 on charges of evading $185,000 income 
taxes for 1951-53. 

Frank Costello Shot—Frank Costello, under- 
world character, suffered a slight scalp wound 
May 2 when a gunman ambushed him at the 
entrance to his New York apartment building and 
fired one shot. Costello was sentenced to 30 days 
in jail for contempt of court May 7 for refusing 
to answer a grand jury’s questions concerning a 
slip found in his pocket listing ‘‘casino wins’’ of 
$651,284. New York County District Attorney 
Frank S. Hogan said June 12 that the memoran- 
dum was written by a cashier of the new Tropi- 
cana casino in Las Vegas, Nev., and was a report 
of its first 24 days’ profit. Hogan said it was a 
“fair assumption’’ that Costello had an interest 
in the $15,000,000 Las Vegas establishment. Vin- 
cent L. (Chin) Gigante, 29, an ex-boxer, was 
arrested in New York Aug. 19 and indicted 3 days 
later on charges of attempted murder of Costello, 
which he denied. 

Fairbanks Proxy Fight Settled—A long and 
bitter proxy fight for control of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. was settled in Chicago May 11. Leopold 
D. Silberstein, chairman and president of the 
Penn-Texas Corp., had sought control of Fair- 
banks, but the settlement was viewed as a victory 
for Robert H. Morse, Jr., president of Fairbanks. 
It provided. that each side would get °5 directors, 
with J. Douglas Casey as a neutral 11th member. 
Upon Casey’s resignation for any reason, the 
Morse management would take his seat. The 
agreement called for Morse’s purchase of 300,000 
of the 692,000 Fairbanks shares held by Penn 
Texas at $50 a share, to be financed by issuance of 
convertible debentures. Both sides agreed to 
abstain from further proxy fights to gain control 
of either company for 5 years. It was announced 
June 4 that at the annual Penn-Texas stock- 
holders’ meeting, held a month earlier, an insur- 
gent group backed by Morse succeeded in captur- 
ing 2 of the 8 seats on Silberstein’s board. 


Eisenhower, Montgomery on Gettysburg—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery, World War II colleagues and com= 
rades, visited the Gettysburg battlefield May 12 
and agreed that both the Union and Confederate 
commanders—Gen. George G. Meade and Gen. 
Robert E. Lee—should have been ‘‘sacked’’ for the 
way they fought the battle. In answer to violent 
protests from the South, the President said 
May 15: ‘‘I consider in my book are about four 
top Americans of the past. They are Franklin, 
Washington, Lincoln and Lee, and anybody who- 
ever tries to put me in any other relationship 
with respect to Gen. Lee is mistaken.” 


_ Record Jet Flight—In the longest single-engine 
jet flight ever made, 3 USAF pilots flew 3 swept- 
wing F-100C Super Sabre planes 6,710 miles from 
London to Los Angeles nonstop May 13, in 14 
hrs., 5 mins. Three other Super Sabres ac- 
companying them landed at Langley AF Base in 
Virginia after flying over Jamestown, Va., as a 


part of the observance of the 350th anniversary of 
its founding. 


First Production-Model Atomic Sub—The Skate, 


—— 


3rd atomic submarine and the first designed for 
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aboard . . . 37 killed May 9 when Spanish Aviaco 
plane crashed and burned at Madrid . . . 7 young 


assembly line production, was launched May 16 
at Groton, Conn. Displacing 2,400 tons, 265 ft. 
long with a 25-ft. beam, its cost was estimated 
at $31,609,490. 


Lindbergh Flight Anniversary Marked—The 30th 
anniversary of Charles A. Lindbergh’s epoch- 
making flight across the Atlantic was marked 
May 21 when Maj. Robinson Risner landed an Air 
Force F-100F Super Sabre jet at LeBourget Air- 
port in Paris, 6 hrs. 38 mins. after leaving Mc- 
Guire Air Force Base in New Jersey. The jet, 
_ called the Spirit of St. Louis II, taxied to the 
exact spot where Lindbergh came to a stop in 
1927 after making the first nonstop trans-Atlantic 
flight in 33 hrs. 29 mins. 30 secs. Maj. Risner’s 
crossing set an unofficial record for the flight 
from the New York area to Paris. 


Foster Parents Win Hildy McCoy—A long fight 
over the custody of Hildy McCoy, 6, was ended in 
Tallahassee, Fla., May 23 when Gov. LeRoy Col- 
lins gave refuge in Florida to Mr. and Mrs. Melvin 
B. Ellis, who had reared her from infancy. The 
Ellises, a Jewish couple, took the child for adop- 
tion 10 days after she was born to an unwed 
Roman Catholic mother in Boston. The natural 
mother, after signing adoption papers, changed 
her mind and started the custody battle. A Massa- 
chusetts law requires that adoptions be kept 
within religious faiths wherever possible and the 
courts upheld the natural mother. The Ellises 
fied the state with Hildy but Massachusetts 
sought to extradite them on a kidnapping charge. 
Gov. Collins ruled that Hildy’s “right to be 
wanted and... right to be loved’’ took precedence 
over other factors. Miami Circuit Court Judge 
John W. Prunty July 10 issued an adoption de- 
cree making Hildy the legal child of the Ellises. 


Disasters 


Twin-engine Viking transport plane crashed 
near Blackbushe, Eng., May 1, killing 32 of 35 


children killed May 11 when fire destroyed 3- 
family house in Stratford, Conn. . . 50 died 
May 11 when 4 river boats capsized in East Pakis- 
tan tornadoes Continuing torandoes and 
heavy rains in Texas caused 8 more deaths May 
12... Argentine airliner crashed on Meta Mt. 
in Andes May 13, killing 15 . . . Cloudbursts and 
hailstorms in Oklahoma caused floods and 10 


deaths May 14-18 . . . Tornado in Silverton, Tex., 
May 16 killed 21 . - Tornado in suburban 
Kansas City, Mo., May 20 killed 39 . . . Missouri 


tornadoes May 21 killed 8 in Fremont and 6 else- 
where .. . Bus plunged off highway May 24 near 
Chillan, Chile, killing 30 . . . Two couples and 
their 7 children were killed May 25 when there 
cars collided near Benson, Ill... . Earthquake 
in the Bolu area of northern Turkey May 26 
killed 46, injured 119. 
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Girard Trial to Japanese—Secy. of State Dulles 
and Defense Secy. Wilson, with President Eisen- 
hower’s approval, announced June 4 a U.S. deci- 
sion to let a Japanese court try Specialist 3/c Wm. 
S. Girard, 21, of Ottawa, IIl., for causing the death 
of a Japanese woman. Four months earlier Girard, 
a@ member of the First Cavalry Division stationed 
in Japan, fired an empty shell case from his 
grenade launcher that hit and killed the woman, 
one of several Japanese who had been gathering 
scrap metal on a U.S.-Japanese firing range 60 
miles north of Tokyo. His professed object was to 
scare the woman away. 

For the first time-in more than 14,000 alleged 
offenses against Japanese law, Japanese authori- 
ties claimed the right to try Girard under the 
1954 U.S.-Japanese status-of-forces agreement. 
This agreement gave Japan prior right to try 
members of the U.S. armed forces for injuring 


Boy Rescued after 24 Hours at 


The tragic plight of a 7-yr.-old boy 
caused the attention of the nation to cen- 
ter iiay 16-17 on the tiny community of 
Manorville, in a rural wooded section of 
Long Island. The boy’s father, Benjamin 
Hooper, Sr., had been digging a well in 
his back yard to provide water for a vege- 
table garden. Striking water, he went to 
the house to get piping material after 
warning Benjamin, Jr., to stay away trom 
the hole. But Benny and a playmate for- 
got the warning. Benny, trying to jump 
over the hole, tumbled feet-first into the 
shaft, 12 inches in diameter and 21 feet 
deep. He was wedged fast at the bottom, 
with his hands stretched overhead, when 
the father answered the screams of Ben- 
ny’s playmate. That was at 7:50 p.m. 
May lo. 

‘The father lowered a rope to the boy, 
who could not hold onto it. Firemen, 
police and volunteers responded quickly 
to a call for help. An oxygen tube was 
lowered into the hole. Firemen lowered 
a grappling hook into the well, hoping to 
catch Benny’s jacket and pull him up. 
They succeeded only in pulling the red 
poplin jacket up over his head in tent-like 
fashion. As sand began to trickle on the 
boy from the sides of the well, Michael 
Stiriz and Joseph Governale, local build- 
ing contractors, took charge of the rescue 
operation. A power shovel was brought in 
and they started to dig a rescue shaft 
parallel to the well. ; 

Benny had responded to calls from his 
father at first, but the boy’s voice became 
weaker and then no sound was heard from 
the well. Sand continued to spill down into 
the hole and only one hand was visible 
in the glare of a searchlight. The last sign 
of life was seen when the boy’s hand 
twitched at 11 p.m. Thursday. Hope was 
waning. but the rescue operation con- 
tinued. Shortly. after midnight the power 
shovel was stopped because its vibration 
caused the sand to shift. Scores of volun- 


Bottom of Well in Long Island 


teers continued the digging with hand 
shovels, working in shifts and filling buck- 
ets which were hoisted to the surface 
with ropes. 

Electric saws were brought to the scene 
to cut planks for shoring up the crumbly 
walls of the rescue shaft. By 3 a.m. Py 
the diggers had reached the 21-foot level. 
Then they started to dig a lateral tunnel 
to reach the bottom of the well, 4 feet 
away. Landslides caved in the lateral tun- 
nel time after time and hope for Benny 
waned as the hours dragged by. 

Digging continued without a break 
throughout Friday. The contractors or- 
dered sections of large-diameter pipe 
lowered into the hole and these were 
driven into the lateral tunnel toward 
Benny with heavy construction jacks. 
Meanwhile, industrial vacuum cleaners 
were brought from the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory. A large pipe was low- 
ered into the well till it touched the sand 
covering the boy. The vacuum cleaners 
sucked most of the sand out of the well. 

At about 7:30 p.m. Friday, Sam Wood- 
son, a construction worker and volunteer, 
caught hold of Benny’s hand. He thought 
Benny was dead until he heard the boy 
groan. Woodson said he felt the sand start 
to cave in. He held Benny on _ his chest 
and other workers grabbed Woodson’s 
feet and pulled. At about 7:45 p.m. the 
boy was lifted out of the rescue hole. “He’s 
alive!’’ the boy’s father shouted unbeliev- 
ingly. There was cheers from 600 persons 
who had stood quietly in the yard while 
the rescue operation proceeded. Benny 
was taken to a hospital and within a 
few days was completely recovered. 

Dr. Joseph H. Kris, who had remained 
at the well all night and day, said he be- 
lieved the oxygen tube the end of which 
was found to have been within one inch 
of the boy’s mouth, and the jacket, which 
held the sand away from his face and 
gave him breathing space, saved Benny. 
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Japanese nationals unless such injury was one 
“arising out of any act or omission done in the 
performance of official duty.’’ Japanese officials 
contended that Girard’s act was not done in the 
performance of official duty but the U.S. asserted 
that it was, as certified by his commanding officer. 
The Joint U.S.-Japanese Committee -established 
by treaty became deadlocked over the issue. On 
instructions from the Defense Dept., the U.S. 
representative on the committee then waived 
jurisdiction to Japan. 

The U.S. waiver drew a storm of Congressional 
criticism although President Eisenhower expressed 
confidence that the soldier would get a fair trial 
by the Japanese. Secy. Wilson ordered Girard re- 
tained in U.S. jurisdiction pending his review of 
the case, in which Secy. Dulles participated be- 
cause a treaty was involved. The Dulles-Wilson 
statement, upholding the surrender of Girard to 
the Japanese, pointed out thai “attempting to 
prolong the dispute over the jurisdictional issue 
would create a situation which could basically 
affect U.S. relations not only with Japan but also 
with many other nations.’’ 

Lawyers obtained by Girard’s family took the 
case to the Federal Court in the District of Colum- 
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bia, where District Judge J <<. aghy 
June 6 ordered the U.S. not a Se r Girard to 
Japanese authorities. He held that Girard was 
“acting as a member of the American armed forces 


of his official duties’’ and was | 
in the performance a 
directly — 


therefore ‘‘atcountable only to the U.S. 
jurisdiction.”” The U.S. June 20 appealed 

to the Supreme Court, which upheld July 11 in an 
8-0 decision the right of the U.S. to turn Girard 
over to Japanese authorities. Girard’s attorneys 


argued that only the post-war security treaty with . 


Japan (San Francisco, 1951, effective Apr. 28, 
1952) had been ratified by the Senate and that 
subsequent agreements were invalid. The Supreme 
Court, in deciding that the Constitution or subse- 
quent legislation did not invalidate the status-of- 
forces agreement with Japan, said the Senate’s 


approval of Art. 3 of the Security Treaty author- 


ized the making of the subsequent agreement. 
During the litigation Girard was married at 


Camp Whittington, Japan, to his Japanese sweet- — 


heart, Haru (Candy) Sueyama. 
Girard was corivicted by a Japanese court Nov. 19 
and given a suspended sentence of 3 years. 


U.S. Aid for Poland—The U.S. and Poland 


Controversial Supreme Court Decisions Uphold Individual Rights 


The U. S. Supreme Court handed down 
one decision June 3 and two more June 17 
that were viewed as epoch-making in 
the field of individual rights as related 
to the powers of Legislative and Ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government. Ina 
7-1 decision the Court ordered a new 
trial for Clinton E. Jencks, a union official 
convicted of perjury, and broke down 
the barriers that had long shielded FBI 
secret reports. In a 6-1 decision the Court 
reversed the contempt-of-Congress con- 
viction of John T. Watkins, Midwestern 
labor leader, and placed new limits on 
the scope of Congressional inquiries. Also 
by 6-1 the Court freed 5 California Com- 
munists, ordered new trials for 9 others 
and tightened the conditions the Govern- 
ment must meet to get other convictions 
under the Smith Act, which forbids con- 
spiracy to teach or advocate the violent 
overthrow of the Government. 

Jencks, ex-president of Local 890 of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, had been 
convicted on charges of filing a false non- 
Communist affidavit under the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. Government witnesses were John 
Ford and Harvey Matusow, who testi- 
fied they had known Jencks as a Com- 
munist but could not remember exactly 
what they had reported to the FBI about 
him. The Supreme Court, in an opinion 
written by Justice Wm. J. Brennan, Jr., 
reversed the conviction because the trial 
judge refused a defense motion to direct 
the Government to produce the FBI re- 
ports. Brennan said the Government must 
dismiss criminal proceedings when _ it 
refuses to let defendants examine such 
reports made by Government witnesses, 

Watkins had testified freely about him- 
self at a House Un-American Activities 
Committee hearing in 1954, admitted co- 
operating with Communists between 1942 
and 1947, but refused to name persons 
whom he had known as Communists and 

who to the best of my knowledge and 
belief have long since removed them- 
Selves from the Communist movement.” 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, in the pre- 
vailing opinion, upheld Watkins’ reliance 
on the First Amendment (freedom of 
religion, speech, press and assembly and 
the right to petition). Justice Warren 
noting that Congressional authority to 
investigate was very broad but not un- 
limited, said: “There is no general au- 
thority to expose the private affairs of 
individuals without justification in terms 
of the functions of Congress.” He held 
that the area to be investigated by a com- 
mittee must be clearly defined by the 


Senate or House. Criticizing tae vague- 
ness of the resolution authorizing the Un- 
American Activities Committee, he said 
committee members’ decisions “can lead 
to ruthless exposure of private lives in 


order to gather data that is neither de- 
sired b e Congress nor useful to it.” 
The Court held the committee did not 


adequately inform Watkins about the 
subject under inquiry and the pertinence 
to that subject of the questions to be 
asked him. Watkins, the Court said, “was 
thus not accorded a fair opportunity to 
determine whether he was within his 
rights in refusing to answer.” Justice 
Warren said the decision would not pre- 
vent Congress from obtaining any infor- 
mation it needed*for proper fulfillment 
of its role. “‘A measure of added care on 
the part of the House and the Senate in 
authorizing the use of compulsory process 
and by their committees in exercising 
that power would suffice,’ he said. 

In the Smith Act case, Justice John M. 
Harlan’s majority opinion held that the 
act “was aimed at the advocacy and 
teaching of concrete action for the forci- 
ble overthrow of the Government and not 
of principles divorced from this action.” 
He said the trial judge’s charge was de- 
fective for not making this clear. Making 
the point that the defendants were 
charged also with conspiracy ‘‘to organ- 
ize’’ the Communist party, the Court held 
that the 3-yr. statute of limitations had 
cancelled that charge because the party 
came into being in its present form in 
1954; the indictment dated from 1951. 

Justice Tom C. Clark dissented in all 
3 cases. As to the Jencks case, he said 
the FBI “may as well close up shop for 
the court has opened their files to the 
criminal and thus afforded him a Roman 
holiday for rummaging through confi- 
dential information as well as vital na- 
ticnal secrets.” In the Watkins case he 
charged the majority with “mischievous 
curbing of the informing function of the 
Congress.” In the Smith Act case he 


? 
; 
| 


said the majority made distinctions “too 


subtle and difficult to grasp.” 

Controversy over the decisions arose 
quickly and severe criticism came from 
some Senators and Representatives, 
There were charges that the Court was 
usurping the legislative function, setting 
itself above the Executive branch and 
crippling Congressional committees’ in- 
Quiries. New Congressional action was 
proposed Nos offset the decisions. 

new law protecting witnesses see 

Work of 85th Congress. See index for 
other 1957 decisions. 
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. signed June 7 a $95,000,000 loan agreement. Ini- 


Pulslly it provided for a $30,000,000 Export-Import 

Bank loan to Poland for the purchase of mining 
m and raw materials. It also provided 
for U.S. sale to Poland of $18,900,000 surplus cot- 
ton, fats and oil for Polish currency, to be spent 
by the U.S. for expenses in Poland. The U.S. also 
pledged to provide $46,100,000 worth of surplus 
wheat and cotton under a similar plan as soon 
as Congress made the necessary authorization. 


Eisenhower’s Illness Affects Stocks—President 
Eisenhower suffered on the night of June 9 what 
Was officially described the next day as a ‘‘mild 

“Stomach upset.’’ Stock prices broke sharply June 
10 but recovered rapidly as favorable reports on 
the President’s condition were issued. The Presi- 
dent’s doctors said his illness had no connection 
with his 1955 heart attack or his 1956 ileitis opera- 
tion. He was back at work June ll. 


Soviet Mideast Proposal Rejected—The U.S. 
June 12 rejected the Soviet proposal of Apr. 19 for 
a 4-power declaration renouncing the use of force 
in the Middle East. The U.S. said such a declara- 
tion was unnecessary because opposition to the 
use of force in settlement of disputes ‘‘has been 
and continues to be a cardinal element” of U.S. 
foreign policy and ‘‘is also embodied in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations to which the 4 powers 
have all adhered.’’ The note concluded: ‘‘If the 
Soviet Union sincerely desires to contribute to- 
ward the establishment of peace and security in 
the Middle East, it could do so by working con- 
structively within the United Nations for the solu- 
tion of fundamental problems in the area among 
which the Arab-Israeli dispute is outstanding.”’ 
Britain and France sent similar rejections. 


Ready Reservists Freed from Draft—President 
Eisenhower June 13 signed an executive order free- 
ing young men in the military Ready Reserve 
programs from draft liability. The move was 
recommended by Selective Service Director Lewis 
B. Hershey, who said there was a large growing 
pool of 1-A men available for the draft. He said 
it would be better to draft non-reservists than to 
take men from the reserve training groups. 


U.S. Ground Forces Leaving Japan—Japanese 
Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi June 19-21 made a 
state visit to Washington during which he con- 
ferred with President Eisenhower, other top U.S. 
Officials and addressed separate sessions of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. A joint 
U.S.-Japanese communique issued at the close of 
the visit announced U.S.. agreement to ‘‘substan- 
tially reduce the numbers of U.S. forces in Japan 
within the next year, including prompt withdrawal 
of all U.S. ground combat forces.’’ The statement 
said the President and Kishi also ‘‘discussed ways 
in which free Asian countries might be further 
assisted in developing their economies.’’ The Army 
announced Aug. 1 that the First Cavalry, last U.S. 
combat division in Japan, would be disbanded. 
The Defense Dept. said 25,000 troops would leave 
Japan by Christmas and 10,000 or 15,000 more by 
August, 1958. The only other ground force in Ja- 
pan, a regiment of the Third Marine Division, was 
awaiting construction of billets in Okinawa before 
withdrawing. However, 50,000 members of the U.S. 
Air Force were to remain in Japan for some time. 


Progress Toward ‘‘Clean’’ H-Bomb—Four leading 
atomic scientists told a closed session of the mili- 
tary applications subcommittee of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy June 20 


Secy. Humphrey Defends Administration Fiscal Program 


Secy. of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey defended ‘tight money’’ and other 
Administration financial policies June 18- 
July 12, a 4-wk. period during which he 
was on the witness stand 14 days before 
the 15-member Senate Finance Commit- 
tee investigating the state of the nation’s 
finances. He read to the committee a 
15,000-word summation of ‘the Adminis- 
tration’s fiscal record, concluding with: 
“We have encouraged a rapidly rising 
economy which has brought more wealth, 
more purchasing power, more comfort, 
more jobs, more homes, more luxuries, 
more leisure, more education and more 
security to our people than they have 
ever enjoyed before.” : 

Humphrey presented the tight money 
policy, with resulting higher interest 
rates, as a defense against inflation. ‘“The 
Federal Reserve and the Administration 
have taken action to restrain a too rapid 
growth in the number of borrowed dol- 
lars available to bid up the price of the 
limited supply of goods and services,” he 
said. He stated that the ‘“‘real choice is 
between the anti-inflationary course 
which we have pursued and a new round 
of inflation.” He denied that the tight 
money policy had caused any serious 
decline in credit or serious harm to small 
business, housing or other sectors of the 
economy. He said its foes were ‘‘unwit- 
tingly or by intention inflationists.”’ 

The Treasury Secy. admitted that some 
home purchasers, small businesses, mu- 
nicipalities and other categories had felt 
some pinch because of the Federal Re- 
serve’s 4-yr. policy “of discouraging the 
growth of credit at quite as rapid a rate 
as would-be borrowers desire.’”’ However, 
he added: ‘In the past 4 years, small 
loans to business have increased substan- 
tially .. . $57.5 billion has been spent on 
housing; as much as had been spent in 
the preceding 6 years . . $16.7 billion 
has been spent for new highway con- 
struction, more than has been spent in 
the preceding 11 years . . $8.8 billion 
has been spent for school construction, 
more than had been spent in the preced- 
ing 20 years. This is not the record of 


any extreme credit stringency. Any freer 
credit would have inflated prices.” 

Humphrey said the increase in total 
credit in the Sarde 4 years was greater than 
in either of the two preceding 4-yr. 
periods. He stressed that 93% of the $146.5 
billion increase had come from savings 
and only 7% from an expansion in the 
money supply. ‘‘The secret of success in 
providing adequate funds for proper ex- 
pansion without inflation is to encourage 
savings as the principal source,” he said. 
“This we have done.” 

In summing up the Administration’s 
fight against inflation, Humphrey said: 
‘“‘We have reduced the Government debt. 
We have reduced Government expendi- 
tures. We have balanced the budget.” 

Under questioning by Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd (D.-Va,), ch., Humphrey conceded 
that the national debt was higher than 
when the Eisenhower Administration took 
office. Humphrey said the reduction he 
had referred to included only fiscal 1956. 
Sen. Byrd also drew from Humphrey an 
admission that projected spending in the 
forthcoming fiscal year would be $9 bil- 
lion greater than the low amount the 
Administration reached in fiscal 1955. 
Humphrey noted that the total for 1958 
would be $600,000,000 less than that of 
the peak year of the Truman Administra- 
tion. When Sen. Byrd said the Truman 
budget reflected the cost of the Korean 
war, Humphrey insisted that current na- 
tional defense problems were more cost- 
ly than those during the Korean conflict. 

Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D.-Okla.) drew 
from Humphrey the admission that pro- 
posed Government non-defense spending 
for fiscal 1958 was $6.4 billion more than 
in the last year of the Truman Adminis- 
tration. Humphrey also agreed with Kerr 
that the 3.8% rise in consumer prices in 
the previous 12 months was greater than 
average rise in the last 5 years of the 
Truman Administration. Humphrey in- 
sisted that “the best year your (Demo- 
eratic) Administration had in 12 or 13 
years was a little better than our worst 
year but below the average of our last 
4 years.” 
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that they believed it 


possible to develop nuclear 
weapons with yirtually no radioactive fall-out. 
The scientists were Drs. Ernest O Lawrence, Ed- 
ward Teller, Martin Mills and Donald Cooksey, all 
of the radiation and weapons laboratories of the 
University of California. Their views were sum- 
marized after the meeting by Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson (D.-Wash.), who said the scientists point- 
ed out that atomic weapons testing is ‘‘an indi- 
visible part of the effort we are now making to 
obtain clean weapons.’’ Drs. Lawrence, Teller and 
Mills visited the White House June 24 with Lewis 
L. Strauss, ch., Atomic Energy Commission, and 
told President Eisenhower that radioactive fall-out 
from hydrogen bombs already had been reduced by 
95%. They said that with further development the 
fall-out would become ‘‘essentially negligible.” 


Eisenhower Asks Federal-State Study—President 
Eisenhower, addressing the 49th annual Governors 
Conference at Williamsburg, Va., June 24, pro- 
posed creation of a Federal-state ‘‘task force’ to 
find ways and means to reallocate the functions 
and revenues of the two levels of government. The 
conference approved the proposal June 26. 

Teamsters’ Official Convicted—Frank W. Brew- 


ster, head of the 11-state Western Conference of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, was 


convicted in Washington June 26 of contempt of - 


the Senate for refusal to answer questions and 
produce union records before a Senate committee 
in January. He was sentenced Aug. 22 to a year 
in jail and a $1,000 fine. 


FOREIGN 


U.S. Widens METO Role—The U.S. formally 
joined the Baghdad Pact (METO) Military Com- 
mittee June 3 at a meeting of the METO Council 
of Ministers in Karachi. The U. S. also reaffirmed 
its determination to help the METO nations— 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and Britain—to 
“meet any threat of Communist aggression against 
their territories.” The METO Council announced 
June 6 agreement to create a joint military plan- 
ning staff in Baghdad with U. S. participation. 


Missing Frogman’s Body Found—A headless, 
handless body found in Chichester Harbor, Sussex, 
Eng., June $ was identified by a coroner as that 
of Comdr. Lionel Crabb, British frogman who 
disappeared in Portsmouth Harbor Apr. 19, 1956, 
near 3 Soviet warships that had brought Premier 
Bulganin and Communist party chief Khrushchev 
to Britain. The body, clad in a rubber diving suit, 
was found 10 miles east of Portsmouth Harbor. 
The coroner said there was no evidence to 
establish the cause of death. 


Diefenbaker Canadian Prime Minister—In a 
major political upset, the Liberal party, which 
had ruled Canada for 22 years, lost its 170-seat 
majority in the Canadian Federal House of Com- 
mons in general elections June 10, The Conserva- 
tive party, headed by John Diefenbaker, wound 
up with 109 seats to 103 for the Liberals, although 
neither party won a majority in the 265-member 
lower house. The aggressive campaign led by 
Diefenbaker stressed the ‘‘time for a change’’ 
theme and capitalized on government failure to 
dispose of grain surpluses. Louis St. Laurent, 
Prime Minister since 1948 and leader of the 
Liberals, resigned June 17. Diefenbaker, 61-yr.- 
old Saskatchewan lawyer, was sworn in as Prime 
Minister June 21. To improve trade relations with 
Great Britain he proposed to divert 15% of 
Canadian imports from the U. S. to Britain. This, 
he said, would not injure trade with the U. S. but 
would help Britain substantially. In the first 
quarter, 1957, Canadian imports from the U. S. 
rose to $1,031,000,000 whereas imports from Britain 
were down to $214,000,000. 


Italian Premier Out and In—After having been 
in office a little over 3 weeks, Italian Premier 
Adone Zoli and his Christian Democratic Cabinet 
resigned June 10. Although Zoli’s party did not 
command a majority in Parliament, both upper 
and lower houses had given him a vote of confi- 
dence. However, Zoli, an anti-Fascist, had declared 
that he would not remain in office unless he won 
a& confidence vote in the Chamber of Deputies 
without the support of the neo-Fascists. When it 
was found that he had fallen one vote short of 
getting a majority in the lower house. without 
counting the neo-Fascist votes for him, he quit. 
But Zoli withdrew his resignation June 22 at Presi- 
dent Giovanni Gronchi’s request after Senate Pres 
Cesare Merzagora and Christian Democratic leader 
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Amintore Fanfani had failed in attempts 
governments. The Zoli cabinet was reco! 
office June 27. 
Bourges-Maunoury French em 
Bourges-Maunoury, 42, became June 12 Fri 
23rd post-war Premier and youngest 
1883. Bourges-Maunoury, a Radical 
engineer and Resistance hero, had served as 
fense Minister in the outgoing cabinet of 
Mollet. He could not command an_ absolut 
majority but was confirmed by the National As 
sembly by the 240-194 vote, with 73 abstention 
Ten of his 13 ministers were hold-overs from thi 
Mollet regime. His program was similar to the 
of Mollet, including continuation of the Alge t 
war with higher taxes and austerity measures 1 
pay for it. He also advocated widespread politics 
reform in Algeria. t 
Another Haitian President Ousted—After 
ing as Provisional President of Haiti for 19 days 
Daniel Fignole was ousted June 14 by a 3-ma 
junta headed™~by Brig. Gen. Antonio Kebres 
Army Chief of Staff, on the ground that Fignol) 
had impaired the integrity of the armed forces: 
Arrested, Fignole was allowed to fly to New Yor 
in exile. Riots followed June 15-16 in which 
least 50 were killed, 200 hurt, 1,000 jailed. 


Macmillan Blames Moscow—British Prime Ming 
Harold Macmillan, in a June 15 answer to Sovies 
Premier Bulganin’s Apr. 20 disarmament lette) 
said the 3 major causes of East-West tension wer 
the political division of Europe, Germany in par 
ticular, Soviet hostile policy in the Middle Eass 
and Soviet repression in Hungary. Macmillan sai 
full-scale disarmament must be contingent 
settlement of politica] tensions. 

Soviet Submarines for Egypt—The Cairo radi 
June 18 announced that 3 Soviet submarines, tw 
of long-range design and one coastal craft, ha 
been bought by Egypt and delivered. Israeli offi 
cials protested that the purchase upset the milita 
balance in the Middle East. 


Mao Revises Doctrine—Communist China re= 
leased June 18 the text of a Feb. 27 Peiping 
speech in which President Mao Tse-tung elaborat= 
ed a new Marxist doctrine that contradictions 
could and did exist between the government anc 
the masses in Communist countries. Offering as ¢ 
slogan ‘‘Let a hundred flowers blossom and ¢ 
hundred schools of thought contend,’’ Mao saidi 
‘“‘Marxists should not be afraid of criticism 
from any quarter.’’ 

Deleted from the admittedly edited official text 
were criticisms of Stalin’s policy in the Soviet 
Union, criticism of Communist policy in Hungary: 
and a reference to the liquidation of 800,000 foes 
of the Chinese Communist regime, all included 
in earlier versions of the speech circulated im 
Poland. The official text also contained additions, 
including one apparently intended as a sop 
Moscow: ‘‘Since conditions vary in different 
Socialist countries and with different Communist 
parties, we do not think that other countries on 
parties must or need to follow the Chinese way.’” 

Publication of the Mao speech was followed in 
China by a wave of criticism of the Communist 
regime. Gen. Lung Yun, National Defense Com- 
mittee vice-ch. attacked Soviet policies toward 
China and demanded Soviet reimbursement of 
China for industrial equipment removed from 
Manchuria after World War II. Prof. Ko Pei- 
chi, in a letter published in the. official party 
organ, People’s Daily, said that ‘‘to kill Com- 
munists and to overthrow you cannot be called 
unpatriotic because you Communists are no longer 
of service to the people.’’ The criticism contin- 
ued after Premier Chou En-lai warned that the 
critics had abused the privilege granted them and 
they would be classified as ‘‘enemies of the 
people’’ if they persisted in their campaign. 


Egypt Jails Two Britons—James Swinburn, 52, 
former business manager of the British-operated 
Arab News Agency in Cairo, and James Zarb, 37, 
Cairo-born business man of British citizenship, 
were sentenced to terms of 5 and 10 years at hard 
labor respectively, June 22 by a Cairo court. They 
had been accused of spying for Britain to help 
overthrow the Egyptian government. Two othe 
Britons were acquitted for lack of evidence. 


Lebanon’s Pro-West Regime Wins—Supporter: 
of the pro-Western regime of Lebanon’s Premie1 
Sami es-Solh won a solid victory in parliamentary 
elections completed June 30, winning a two-thirds 
majority in the single chamber Parliament. 


sel 
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UNITED NATIONS 


UN Charter Revision Postponed—The proposed 
revision of the UN Charter was postponed for at 
least two years when a special committee recom- 
mended June 3 that a decision on the time and 
place of a charter-review conference be delayed 
until the 1959 session. The committee, consisting 
of all 81 nations, voted 67-0 for the delay, with 
9-nation Soviet bloc abstaining and 5 absentees— 
Ceylon, Iceland, Jordan, Tunisia and South 
Africa. There was general agreement that the 
international climate was not at the time favor- 
able for discussing the issue. 


Progress on Disarmament—Western diplomats 
at the UN Disarmament Subcommittee talks in 
London hailed as a major step forward the 
Soviet acceptance June 14 of Western proposals 
for an international inspection system to enforce 
any agreement to suspend nuclear tests. Valerian 
A. Zorin, chief Soviet delegate, proposed im- 
mediate halting of nuclear tests for two to 3 
years and establishment of international control 
posts in the USSR, U.S., Britain and Pacific 
Ocean test area to enforce the ban. President 
Eisenhower said June 19: ‘‘I would be perfectly 
delighted to make some satisfactory arrangement 
for a temporary suspension of tests while we 
could determine whether we couldn’t make some 
agreements that would allow it to be a perm- 
anent arrangement.’’ He added that such a sus- 
pension would have to be drawn in such terms 
“that we both knew exactly what we were doing.”’ 

U. S. delegate Harold E. Stassen, beginning 
presentation of U. S. disarmanment package pro- 
posed June 20 substantial reduction of U. S. and 
Soviet armed forces below the 2,500,000-man level 
hitherto considered the minimum acceptable to 
the U. S. Stassen made it clear June 25 that the 
success of any troop reduction program depended 
on “improved political conditions,’’ including a 
German reunification satisfactory to West Ger- 
many. He presented June 26 a proposal for re- 
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duction of non-nuclear arms through listing and 
Sequestration of such arms and their eventual de- 
struction or change to peace uses. 


ILO Adopts Slave Labor Ban—The International 
Labor Organization voted 240-0 at Geneva June 21 
to approve a world ban on slave labor as an 
instrument of political coercion or economic 
development. The only delegate to abstain was 
Cola G. Parker, U. S. employer delegate and 
board chairman of the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers, who said the ILO had no right to rule 
on relations between individuals and governments. 
The ILO, an agency of the United Nations, refused 
June 26 to seat Hungary’s delegation on the ground 
that is was named by an illegal government, 


UN Buildup in Korea—The United Nations 
Command in Korea June 21 accused the North 
Korean and Chinese Communists of repeated 
violations of the 1953 armistice stipulation that 
neither side would: introduce new equipment or 
otherwise increase the firepower of existing forces. 
The UN Command served notice on Communist 
officials at Panmunjom that it would correct the 
imbalance thus created by replacing obsolete 
equipment with modern weapons. The U. S. De- 
fense Dept. said it would immediately reinforce 
its forces in Korea with new jet fighters capable 
of carrying nuclear weapons. 

GENERAL 

Balloon Sets New Record—AF Capt. J. W. Kit- 
tinger, Jr., 28, set a new record for manned, 
lighter-than-air flight June 2 in a plastic balloon 
which reached an altitude of 96,000 feet over 
southern Minnesota. Kittinger, suspended from 
the balloon in pressurized metal capsule 3 ft. in 
diameter and 7 ft. high, took off from Fleming 
Air Field, on the outskirts of South St. Paul, in 
one of a series of tests of man’s ability to endure 
at high altitudes. He landed in a creek near 
Weaver, Minn., 80 miles southeast of his takeoff 
point, 6 hrs. 34 mins. later. The flight bettered 


UN Committee Indicts Soviet Union for Crushing Hungarian Revolt 


A United Nations special committee 
June 20 unanimously indicted the Soviet 
Union for the brutal repression of the 
1956 Hungarian uprising. Established by 
a General Assembiy resolution sponsored 
by 24 nations, including the U. S., the 5- 
member committee spent 5 months 
gathering data and interrogating 111 wit- 
nesses in New York, London, Geneva, 
Vienna and Rome before submitting its 
150,000-word report. The committee was 
composed of Alsing Anderson, Denmark; 
Mongi Slim, Tunisia; Enrique Rodriguez 
Fabregat, Uruguay; R. S. S. Gunewardene, 
Ceylon, and Keith C. O. Shann, Australia, 

In what observers said was the severest 
indictment of Soviet methods ever to 
appear in a UN document, the commit- 
tee flatly denied Soviet versions of the 
revolution. The report said the revolt 
“was a spontaneous national uprising, due 
to long-standing grievances which had 
caused resentment among the people.” 
Among the causes of this resentment, the 
report said, were “the inferior status of 
Hungary with regard to the USSR,” ter- 
rorism on the part of the Hungarian 
secret police and Soviet pressures on 
Hungarian life. ; 

Rejecting the Soviet claim that the up- 
rising was fomented by Hungarian re- 
actionary circles supported by Western 
“imperialists,” the committee found it 
was led from start to finish by ‘‘students, 
workers, soldiers and intellectuals, many 
of whom were Communists, or former 
Communists.” The report gave a detailed 
history of the revolt and of the two-time 
intervention by Soviet armed forces, the 
first time to quell the popular uprising 
and the second time to overthrow the 
legal and popularly supported govern- 
ment of Premier Imre Nagy. Soviet 
forces engaged in these activities were 
estimated at 75,000 to 200,000 men with 
2,500 tanks and armored cars and 1,000 
supporting vehicles. The committee said 


thousands of Hungarians were deported 
to Rumania and the USSR after sup- 
pression of the revolt. 

The committee reported that it found 
no evidence to sustain the Soviet conten- 
tion that the Hungarian government 
asked for Soviet aid to crush the upris- 
ing or that Soviet authorities were re- 
quested to intervene a second time. 

The report said there was no evidence 
of popular support for the Soviet-spon- 
sored puppet regime of Janos Kadar, 
either at the time of its installation or 
later. The committee found that Kadar 
“has successively abandoned most of the 
points from the revolutionary program 
which he had at first promised the Hun- 
garian people.’ The report said) he had 
proceeded step by step to destroy the 
power of the workers and that ‘on the 
central question of the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops, he has moved from com- 
plete acceptance of the nation’s wishes 
to a refusal to discuss the subject in 
present circumstances.” 

The committee found that under the 
Kadar regime the Hungarians have un- 
dergone a period of harsh repression 
marked by a return of the ‘“‘terror and 
torture” of the security police. Noting 
that witnesses described the Hungarian 
Parliament Building as looking like a 
Soviet military stronghold, the committee 
said: “‘Representative government does 
not exist for the time being in Hungary 

. . The Parliament is now being made 
a subordinate agency of the Government 
and the Communist party.” 

The Moscow radio ridiculed the report 
as a U.S. “propaganda bomb,” based on 
false testimony. At the request of the 
United States, the 24 nations that spon- 
sored the establishment of the committee 
agreed June 26 that the General Assem- 
bly should be called “as soon as prac- 
ticable” to take up the committee’s in- 
dictment of Soviet actions in Hungary. 
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the old manned-balloon record by some 4,000 feet. 
The highest reported flight by manned aircraft 
remained at 126,000 ft., by the Bell X-2 rocket 
research plane. 


Khrushchev on U. S. TV Screens—Soviet Com- 
munist party chief Khrushchev was seen on 
American television screens in a filmed, unre- 
hearsed interview June 2, the first of its type 
with a major Soviet leader. Questioned by U. Ss. 
correspondents with the aid of interpreters, he 
reiterated past Soviet declarations of a desire for 
peace and the ending of nuclear weapons tests. 
He suggested the simultaneous withdrawal of 
Western troops from Western Europe and Soviet 
troops from Eastern Europe. He predicted that 
Soviet per capita production of milk and butter 
would equal that of the U. S. in 1958 and that 
Soviet meat production would ‘‘catch up with 
the United States” by 1960 or 1961. He prophesied 
that ‘your grandchildren in America will live 
under Socialism,’’ adding: ‘‘And please do not 
be afraid of that.’’ The U. S. State Dept. formally 
proposed June 24 the exchange with the Soviet 
union of uncensored radio and television broad- 
casts. The USSR July 27 agreed to discuss the 
proposal only in conjunction with negotiations 
for improved cultural relations of all kinds. The 
Soviet note, in effect, demanded an end to 
fingerprinting of Soviet visitors to the U. S. Re- 
jecting the Soviet demand, the U. S. State Dept. 
Aug. 16 proposed an exchange of U. S. and USSR 
Yadio-television experts the following month as 
@ preliminary to regular exchange programs. 


Navy Shows Air Power to President—President 
Eisenhower got a demonstration June 6 that 
planes on a carrier in the Pacific can reinforce 
a ship in the Atlantic. The President was aboard 
the Saratoga, 75 miles off the Florida coast, when 
4 Navy jets landed on the supercarrier after fly- 
ing from the deck of the carrier Bon Homme 
Richard off San Diego. Two Crusaders, averaging 
650 mph., made the 2,530 miles in 3 hrs., 44 mins., 
53 secs., refueling in flight over Dallas. Two Sky 
Warriors, slower bomber-types, made the trip in 
4 hours without refueling. It was the first carrier- 
to-carrier, ocean-to-ocean flight. 


First U. S. ICBM Test Fails—The USAF’s Atlas, 
first U. S. intercontinental ballistic missile to be 
tested, went out of control on its first test shot 
June 11 and was destroyed in the air. The Atlas, 
fired from the test center at Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
rose about 5,000 feet, turned on its side, exploded 
and fell into the ocean. 


International Naval Review—The largest inter- 
national naval review ever held in U. S. waters 
was staged June 12 from Norfolk, Va., through 
Chesapeake Bay with 114 warships from 18 nations 
participating in the event, a feature of the 350th 
anniversary of the settlement of Jamestown, Va. 
A 14-mile double column of vessels included 81 
U. S. ships and 33 from 17 friendly foreign states. 


Col. Nickerson’s Court-Martial—Col. John C. 
Nickerson, Jr., 41, an Army missile expert, pleaded 
guilty at a court-martial at Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala., June 25 to violating security rules by divulg- 
ing missile information to unauthorized persons. 
He entered the plea after the Army had with- 
drawn charges involving espionage and perjury. 
Nickerson testified that he gave missile data to 
magazines, newspapers and some Congressmen in 
an effort to accomplish a reversal of Defense 
Secy. Charles E. Wilson’s 1956 order limiting the 
Army’s missile mission and assigning to the Air 
Force sole use of land-based intermediate range 
(1,500-miles) ballistic missiles. Nickerson June 29 
received a sentence of an official reprimand, 
suspension of rank for a year and loss of $100-a- 
month pay for 15 months. 


Steel Prices Increased—The United States Steel 
Corp. announced June 27 price increases averag- 
ing $6 a ton and other producers quickly followed 
suit. The steel industry blamed the increases on 
wage boosts effective July 1 under contracts with 
the United Steel Workers of America. David J. 
McDonald, president of the Steelworkers, said 
the price rise would have a damaging effect on the 
national economy. He charged that the industry 
had sought to hide “its fabulous growth’”’ by 
exaggerating the wage increase and “thereby 
seeks to pin the blame for higher prices on steel 
workers and their union.’’ Robert Anderson, in- 
coming Secy. of the Treasury, noting that. the 
increase probably would raise the cost of many 
consumer items, said: ‘‘I wish the steel increase 
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had not taken place.” It was estimated that 

t of steel for a $3,000 automobile would go 
$11.58, for a $300 refrigerator 66 cents, for a $25 
toaster 


2 cents Disasters 


Train collision June 2 near Bombay, India, 
killed 18. . . 15 West German paratroops drowned 
near Kempten, Ger., June 2 while trying to ford 
Iller River in training maneuver . . 
and freight train collision near Cortazar, Mex., 
June 5 killed at least 24 . . . In worst truck 
accident on record, 20 migratory farm workers 
died and 17 persons were hurt when workers 


truck collided with trailer-truck June 6 near 


Fayetteville, N. C. . . . Senta Fe freight train hit 
truck June 11 near Rocky Ford, Colo., killing 12 
farm laborers and injuring 5 . . . Army truck 
overturned June 13 near Fort Campbell, Ky., 
killing 14 soldiers and injuring 9 . . . Double- 
decker bus mounted sidewalk in London June 13, 
killing 7 and injuring 20 in a crowd waiting at 
bus stop . ... Flash floods in suburbs of St. Louis, 
Mo., June 14, cailsed 17 deaths . . . Derailment 
of Belgium-to-Paris train June 16 near Arras, 
France, killed 10 and injured 20... U. S. tanker 
Stony Point and Greek freighter Ioannis col- 
lided June 19 off western tip of France, killing 
14 seamen . . Tornado June 20 killed 10 in 
Fargo, N. D. . . . Pacific Western Airlines DC-3 
crashed near Port Hardy, B. C., June 23, killing 
14 of 18 aboard . . . Typhoon Virginia’s toll June 
27 in Japan and Formosa reported at 86 dead or 
missing . . . Hurricane Audrey, first of season, 
hit coastal Louisiana and Texas. June 27, leveled 
Cameron, La., killed an estimated 534 . . . Nine of 
10 Italian Alpine Club members fell 2,000 ft. to 
their deaths June 29 near Pontresina, Switzerland. 


July—1957 
WASHINGTON 


Kennedy Bids U. S. Support Algeria—Sen. John 
F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.) July 2 called on the 
Eisenhower Administration to end its tacit sup- 
port of French repression of the Algerian rebel- 
lion. He introduced a Senate resolution that the 
‘‘good offices’? of Tunisian Premier Habib Bour- 
guiba, Moroccan Sultan Mohammed V or NATO 
to be used to reach an Algerian settlement. If 
substantial progress was not made before the 
next UN General Assembly session, he said, the 
U. S. should support ‘‘an international effort to 
derive for Algeria the basis for an orderly 
achievement of independence.’’ Contrary to the 
French view that Algeria is an internal French 
problem, a view supported by the U. S. in the UN, 
Kennedy said it is ‘ta matter of international, 
and consequently American, concern.’’ 

Secy. of State Dulles told his press conference 
July 2 that he doubted if U. S. intervention would 
assist an Algerian settlement although the U. S. 
was ‘“‘mindful of its own colonial origins’ and 
“‘very sympathetic to the aspirations of people to 
have a government of their own choosing.’’ He 
said the Algerian problem was very difficult and 
complex and he ‘‘would be very sorry to see it 
made ours.’’ President Eisenhower July 3 warned 
against efforts to oversimplify the Algerian prob- 
lem and said the best role for the U. S. was to 
work ‘‘behind the scenes’’ toward settlement of 
such controversies, Robert Lacoste, French Minis- 
ter Residing in Algeria, July 7 urged Kennedy to 
visit Algeria ‘‘so he will stop talking like a deaf 
and blind man.’’ French President Rene Coty, ap- 
parently reaffirming France’s Algerian policy in 
answer to Kennedy, warned July 9 that inde- 
pendence for Algeria would mean turning over 
Algerian Moslems to terrorists and cutthroats and 
leaving the 1,200,000 Europeans in Algeria “at the 
mercy of fanaticism.’’ 


U. S. Releases More U-235—President Eisen- 
hower announced July 3 the release of an addi- 
tional 59,800 kilograms (131,560 lbs.) of Uranium- 
235 as fuel for atomic power plants at home and 
abroad. This raised total U. S. allocations for 
peaceful purposes to 100,000 kilograms (200,000 
Ibs.), valued by the Atomic Energy Commission 
at $1.7 billion. The President said the material 
would be distributed ‘‘over a period of years’’ as 
the number of atomic power plants increased. 
Lewis L. Strauss, ch., AEC, said his agency had 
recommended the increased allocation because 
U. S. atomic power plants and ‘‘the growing 
nuclear power programs in friendly nations also 
require additional supplies of atomic fuel.” 


Pakistan Chief Visits U. S.—Prime Minister 
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Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy of Pakistan visited 
Washington July 10-13 for talks with President 
Eisenhower and top Administration officials. He 
addressed separate sessions of the Senate and 
House, praising the Eisenhower Doctrine and 
Saying Pakistan was proud to be allied with the 
U. S. in “establishing in the world the rights of 
the individual.’’ A joint Eisenhower-Suhrawardy 
communique said relations between the two na- 
tions had been strengthened by the talks. 

Navaho Missile Discarded—The Air Force an- 
nounced July 11 the cancellation of its Navaho 
intercontinental guided missile project after hav- 
ing spent about $500,000,000 on its development. 
Air Force Secy. James H. Douglas said the move 
was caused by budget limitations. The Navaho 
was intended to travel 1,700 mph., jet-powered 
and capable of carrying nuclear war-heads. 

First Presidential Helicopter Ride—President 
Eisenhower July 12 became the first President to 
fiy in a helicopter when he was transported by a 
USAF Bell Ranger craft from the lawn of the 
White House to a secret mountain-top relocation 
center during the fourth annual nationwide civil 
defense exercise. 

U. S. Cuts Armed Forces—Defense Secy. 
Charles E. Wilson, with the approval of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, July 16 ordered a reduction of 
100,000 men in the nation’s armed forces by the 
end of 1957 to effect an estimated $200,000,000 
economy. Wilson said the move would not materi- 
ally affect major deployments of U. S. forces 
abroad, including Western Europe. He said the 
reduction would be accomplished by streamlining 
combat units and reducing personnel in head- 
quarters units. The cuts included: Army, 50,000 


Khrushchev Deposes Rivals in 


Disclosure July 3 that Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, Georgi M. Malenkov and Lazar 
M. Kaganovich had been ousted from 
Kremlin leadership signalized a victory 
for Soviet Communist party First Secy. 
Nikita S. Khrushchev in a struggle for 
power. The downfall of the 3 Communist 
leaders, all known for their connections 
with Stalin, was announced in a com- 
munique of the Soviet Communist Party 
Central Committee which accused them 
of leading an ‘“‘anti-party group” within 
the Presidium of the Central Committee. 

The communique charged that the 3, 
along with ex-For. Min. Dimitri T. 
Shepilov, ‘‘who joined them,” had op- 
posed the major policy moves associated 
with the name of Khrushchev. They were 
accused of seeking to change the party’s 
political line, opposing decisions of the 
20th party congress, opposing the 
“Leninist policy of peaceful co-existence 
between states with different social 
svstems” and ‘Seeking to frustrate Khru- 
shchev’s projected reorganization of in- 
avs.irial management and_ expansion of 
agriculture. Molotov, ex-For. Min., was 
singled out for special criticism, being ac- 
cused of opposing improvement of 
relations with Yugoslavia and Japan and 
“conclusion of the Austrian state treaty. 

It was announced that the Central Com- 
mittee, at a plenary meeting June 22-29, 
had dismissed Molotov, Malenkov and 
Kaganovich from the Central Committee 
and its Presidium and had removed 
Shepilov from his posts as an alternate 
member of the Presidium, a member of 
the Central Committee and a party sec- 
retary. Maxim Z. Saburov was_ also 
dropped from the Presidium and Mikhail 
G. Pervukhin was demoted to alternate 
member. The Presidium was expanded 
from 11 to 15 members by the addition 
of 9 new members, including Marshal 
Georgi K. Zhukov, Defense Min., and 
Miss Yekaterina A. Furtseva, first woman 
ever to reach the Presidium. : 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
(Parliament) July 4 announced the re- 
moval of the 3 alleged anti-party leaders 
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(44,470 enlisted men, 5,530 officers); Navy, 15,000 
(13,365 enlisted men, 1,635 officers); Marine Corps, 
10,000 (9,100 enlisted men, 900 officers); Air Force, 
25,000 (21,200 enlisted men,. 3,800 officers). Thus 
the 100,000-man cut included 11,865 officers, but 
Wilson said a reduction of 8,135 additional officers 
would be required to achieve the ‘‘desired reduc- 
tion of 20,000 officers in the military services 
during the coming months,” 


World Atoms-for-Peace Unit—The Intl. Atomic 
Energy Agency came into being July 29 when 
President Eisenhower signed the papers ratifying 
U. S. membership. The agency, originally proposed 
by Eisenhower before the UN in 1953, was to 
come into existence legally when its statute had 
been ratified by 18 nations, including 3 of the 5 
major nuclear powers: the U. S., USSR, Britain, 
France and Canada. The USSR and Britain had 
ratified it previously, and the U. S. became the 
3rd major power to do so. France, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and Brazil deposited their ratification papers 
at the State Dept. following the U. S. action, 
bringing the number of ratifications to 26. The 
agency was formed to pool atomic materials, tech- 
nology and training for advancing peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 


Atom-Powered Merchant Ship—U. S. Maritime 
Administrator Clarence G. Morse announced July 
30 the timetable for construction and launching 
of the nation’s first atomic-powered merchant 
ship. He said the keel of the 21,000-ton $39,000,- 
000. ‘vessel would be laid in the spring of 1958, 
the ship would be launched a year later and 
would be sailing in 1960: A contract for construc- 
tion of the ship, named the N. S. (nuclear ship) 
Savannah, was awarded Nov. 19 to the New York 


Shakeup of Soviet Leadership 


from their high government posts. Molo- 
tov was ousted as a First Deputy Premier 
and as Minister of State Control; Malen- 
kov, a former Premier, was removed 
from his posts as a Deputy Premier and 
Minister of Electric Power Stations; 
Kaganovich was ousted as First Deputy 
Premier. The following day Pervukhin 
and Saburov, top economic planners, 
were dismissed as First Deputy Premiers. 

Soviet leaders quickly started a mas- 
sive campaign of denunciation of the 
anti-Khrushchev faction, more than 8,000 
denunciatory meetings being held. in 
Moscow alone July 4-5. Marshal Zhukov, 
addressing party members in the Defense 
Ministry, said the Red Army approved 
the ouster of the “‘anti-party group” and 
“will rally solidly around the party.” 
Khrushchev, addressing Leningrad fac- 
tory workers July 6, pictured Malenkovy, 
Molotov and Kaganovich as cunning plot- 
ters for power. Khrushchev charged that 
Malenkov belped plan the deaths of sev- 
eral high party leaders in Leningrad in 
1949. Nikolai M. Shvernik, a newly ap- 
pointed Presidium member, charged July 
6 that Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovich 
Bemusted illegal prosecutions of fellow 

ommunists during the Stalin purges of 
the 1930’s. Khrushchev, in what appeared 
to be a gesture of confidence in his vic- 
tory, left Moscow July 8 with Premier Bul- 
ganin for a visit to Czechoslovakia, where 
Khrushchev said: ‘We had some bad 
sheep in a good flock. They thought they 
would seize power and you know how it 
ended. We took the black sheep by the 
tail and threw them out.” 

The Moscow radio announced July 10 
that Malenkov had been named manager 
of a hydroelectric plant in Ust-Kameno- 
gorsk, in East Kazakhstan, 2,000 miles 
from Moscow. The Soviet government 
announced Aug. 31 the appointment of 
Molotov as Ambassador to Outer Mon- 
golia. It was reported in Moscow that 
Kaganovich had been made manager of 
a cement plant somewhere east of the 
Ural Mountains and that Shepilov had 
been assigned as a teacher in the Soviet 
Far East. 
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Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N. J. The nuclear 
Seine will be furnished by the Babcock & Wilcox 
Co, under separate contract. 


FOREIGN 


Nasser on British TV—Egyptian President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, in a filmed interview broadcast 
July 1 on Britain’s independent television net- 
work, blamed the Eisenhower Middle East policy 
for turning Arab nationalists to communism. 
Speaking in English, he described Egypt’s foreign 
policy as one of “‘non-alignment’’ between East 
and West. He insisted that Egypt had a legal right 
to bar Israeli shipping from the Suez Canal but 
said he would accept a World Court ruling on the 
matter. He said he was ‘‘sorry about the period of 
bad relations between Britain and Egypt.” 

First SEATO Secy. General—Pote Sarasin, Thai 
Amb. to the U. S., was named by the South East 
Asia Treaty Organization July 1 as its first Secy. 
Gen., with headauarters in Bangkok. 


Egyptian Election—With only candidates ap- 
proved by the Nasser Government permitted on the 
ballot, 5,000,000 Egyptians voted July 3 and July 
14 in the first post-revolution election of the 
50-member Egyptian National Parliament. Two 
of those elected became the first women members 
of any Arab parliament. 


British Commonwealth Conference—The British 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers ended their 10- 
day 1957 conference in London July 5. In a final 
communique they noted ‘‘certain deficiencies and 
weaknesses in the functioning’ of the United 
Nations and ‘‘agreed that constructive action is 
needed to strengthen and improve the United 
Nations as an instrument for preserving peace, 
justice and cooperation throughout the world.’’ 
The communique said thé ministers had ‘‘reviewed 
all the major international questions of the day 
which are of common concern to their countries.”’ 
They ‘‘expressed their grave concern at the tragic 
events in Hungary.’’ As to disarmament, they 
“recognize that even a limited agreement, by re- 
ducing the suspicions and tensions throughout 
the world, would help to create conditions in 
which a more comprehensive scheme of disarma- 
ment could be developed.’’ They agreed that ‘‘in 
the long term, economic and social progress must 
be the foundation for stability in the Middle East.’’ 
They welcomed Ghana, the newest member of the 
Commonweaith, in the person of Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah. They advocated normal rela- 
tions with China, a major factor in the East, 
but did not press for admission of Red China into 
the UN. Britain reported that it was investing 
£150,000,000 ($420,000,000) a year in economic 
development of the Commonwealth and would 


enter the free trade area provided food products 
were excluded. 


Israeli-Syrian Fighting—In the most serious 
Arab-Israeli outbreak since the Israeli conquest 
of the Sinai Desert, Syrian and Israeli forces 
fought for 10 hours July 9 on Israel’s northeast 
frontier. One Israeli civilian was killed and 17 
Israeli policemen injured. A UN cease-fire appeal 
ended the action. It was announced July 16 that 
Israel, bowing to repeated UN requests, had 
permitted establishment of UN truce lookout posts 
on the Israeli side of the Israel-Syria border. 


Bourges Wins Special Powers—French Premier 
Maurice Bourges-Maunoury July 18 received a 280- 
183 vote of confidence from the National Assembly, 
which granted his request for special police powers 
to combat Algerian rebel terrorism in France. The 
government was empowered to detain known 
Tebels beyond their statutory prison terms, to 
hold suspects in preventive custody up to 21 
days and to search homes at any hour. 


Israeli Cargo Travels Suez Canal—The Danish 
freighter Brigitte Toft received from the Egyptian 
Suez Canal Authority July 22 permission to transit 
the canal with a cargo of Burmese rice bound for 
Haifa, Israel. Under charter to the government- 
eraen pereel plavigation Co., the Danish ship 
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President Carlos Castillo Armas, 48, was shot to 
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death July 26 in the Presidential Palace in Guate- 

cits Sanch oo face id cael 
Romero Vasquez eZ, ~year-o. 
Communist, who then killed himself. Castillo had 
led the revolt that ousted the Communist-backed 
regime of Col. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman in 1954. 
Vice President Luis Arturo Gonzalez Lopez, 56, 
succeeded Castillo as President pending national 
elections to be held in 4 months. 


Nasser Assails U. S.—Egyptian President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, in an Alexandria speech marking the 
first anniversary of the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal, charged July 26 that the U. S. “in 
league with imperialists and world Zionism,’’ had 
tried to destroy Egypt by intrigues after Britain 
and France had failed to destroy his country by 
force. Addressing more than 200,000 persons in 
the same square where he had announced the 
nationalization of the canal, Nasser accused the 
U. S. of having abandoned its original support 
of Egypt to bring ‘‘pressure against Egypt by 
stopping the sale of-wheat and oil.’’ He said this 
move ‘‘was to realize by peaceful means what the 
aggressors had failed to realize by force.’’ He 
charged that the U. S. tried to force Egyptian 
participation in the Eisenhower Doctrine by freez- 
ing Egyptian assets in U. S. banks. ‘“‘We had to 
fight two big nations, as well as Israel, and finally 
the American dollar,’’ Nasser said. ““But we 
emerged victorious . . . We now know who are 
our friends and who are our enemies.” 


Argentine Election—In the first national election 
since the 1955 overthrow of dictator Juan D. 
Peron, Argentine voters July 28 gave a victory 
to parties favoring the constitutional reform 
sought by Provisional President Pedro E. Aram- 
buru. The parties for reform polled over 4,000,000 
votes te win 118 seats in the Constituent Assembly, 
while the anti-reformists got more than 2,300,000 
votes to win 87 seats. Peron, exiled in Venezuela, 
had asked his followers to cast blank ballots. More 
than 2,000,000 blank ballots were cast, but there 
was no way to tell whether all represented Peron- 
ista sentiment, since some right wing voters also 
abstained. 


West States German Stand—The U. S., Britain, 
France and West Germany issued a joint state- 
ment in West Berlin July 29 declaring that a 
European settlement requires the free election of 
a new all-German government. Titled the Berlin 
Declaration, the statement was signed by West 
German For. Min. Heinrich von Brentano and 
the U. S., British and French Ambs. to West 
Germany: David K. E. Bruce, Sir Christopher 
Steel and Maurice Couve de Murville. 


Soviet Reinstates Wugoslav Aid—The Soviet 
Union’s reinstatement of a $250,000,000 Yugoslav 
aid program, which had been canceled during the 
controversy over the Hungarian uprising, was an- 
nounced in Belgrade July 30. The compromise 
agreement provided for construction, with Soviet 
financing and East German technical aid, of an 
aluminum and hydroelectric project in Montenegro 
and a second electric plant and a nitrogen fertilizer 
plant elsewhere in Yugoslavia. 


UNITED NATIONS 


U. S. Proposes Nuclear Test Ban—The U. S. 
proposed to the 5-nation UN disarmament sub- 
committee in London July 2 a 10-month suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons tests. The presentation 
by Harold E. Stassen, chief U. S. delegate, fol- 
lowed submission of a 4-power Western statement 
calling for appointment of a committee of experts 
to prepare a system for inspection and control of 
tests as an essential step toward suspension. Stas- 
sen proposed July 3 that a universal ban an manu- 
facture of fissionable materials for military use 
become effective one month after establishment of 
an international inspection system. He urged the 
USSR: July 5 to join the U. S. in dismantling a 
portion of their nuclear weapons and converting 
the fissionable material obtained to industrial use. 

Western optimism was jolted July 8 when Soviet 
chief delegate Valerian A. Zorin rejected as a 

waste of time’’ Western proposals for a com- 
mittee of experts to prepare an inspection and 
control system. He said the USSR would agree to 
ban manufacture of nuclear weapons only if the 
ban was preceded by an international agreement 
outlawing their use. He also rejected the proposal 
for a 10-month ban on tests as too short, insisting 
on two or 3 yrs. Stassen July 11 offered the USSR 
its choice of a 10-month ban or continuation of 
the tests. Zorin July 12 criticized the Stassen 


¥ 
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Statement as an “ultimatum” but said the USSR 
was willing to enter into negotiations ‘‘regulating 
the time limit for test suspensions.’’ As the dis- 
armament talks lagged, President Eisenhower July 
27 directed Secy. of State Dulles to take a per- 
sonal hand in the negotiations. Dulles arrived in 
London July 29, apparently seeking to resolve 
differences between the U. S. and its allies on 
Western policy toward an East-West ‘‘open-skies”’ 
aerial disarmament inspection zone. 


GENERAL 


Largest A-Test in Continental U. S.—The 
Atomic Energy Commission set off July 5 at its 
Yucca Flat, Nev., testing ground the most power- 
ful nuclear explosion ever detonated in the conti- 
nental U. S., the explosive force estimated as 
equal to 80,000 tons of TNT and about 4 times 
as great as the World War II atomic bombs 
dropped on Japan. The flash from the test device, 
exploded beneath a balloon at an altitude of 1,500 
ft., was seen 300 miles away in Los Angeles. Shock 
waves, refiected from upper atmospheric layers, 
could be felt-hundreds of miles away. About 2,000 
Marines in trenches 51% ft. deep, 3 miles from 
the detonation point, were unscathed. 


Truman Library Dedicated—The Harry S. Tru- 
man Library in Independence, Mo., was presented 
to the Federal Government and dedicated July 6 
with ceremonies in which Chief Justice Earl 
Warren said: ‘‘The Truman era is already 
recognized as one of the most momentous periods 
in the history of our country and the world.’’ 
The former President presented to the Govern- 
ment the 3,500,000 documents contained in the 
library, the records of his nearly 8 years in 
office. Former President Herbert Hoover, Mrs, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Senate Minority Leader 
Wm. F. Knowland, House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
and Rep. Charles A. Halleck, assistant House Mi- 
nority Leader, also spoke at the dedication of the 
$1,750,000 crescent-shaped limestone-and-marble 
structure, which was financed by public subscrip- 
tion. President Eisenhower sent a message stating 
that the nation’s archives ‘‘will be enriched by the 
addition of these records.’’ 


Two More Indicted as Soviet Spies—George Zla- 
tovsky, 47, Russian-born former employee of the 
Office of Strategic Services, and his U.S.-born 
wife, Jane, 45, were indicted by a Federal Grand 
Jury in New York July 8 on charges of spying for 
the Soviet Union. They were accused of conspiring 
with confessed spies Jack and Myra Sobie, Jacob 


Albam and others to get and transmit U.S secrets 
to the USSR. Former New Yorkers but living in 
Paris since 1949, the Zlatovskys denied the charges. 


Harvard Student New Aga Khan—Aga Kh 
3rd, 79, spiritual leader of 20,000,000 Moses oe 
the Ismaili sect and one of the world’s richest 
men, died July 11 in Versoix, Switzerland. It was 
announced July 12 that his will designated as his 
successor his grandson, Prince Karim Khan, a 
20-yr.-old Harvard student. The selection by= 
passed Karim’s father, Prince Aly Khan, and his 
uncle, Prince Sadruddin. The will said one reason 
for selection of Karim was that he had been 
brought up ‘in the midst of the atomic age.’”’ 
Karim, the son of the former Joan Yarde-Buller, 
Aly Khan’s divorced first wife, proclaimed in 
Geneva July 13 the start of his reign as Aga 
Khan 4th. He is the 49th Imam (leader) of the 
Ismailis, who believe him to be a direct desendant 
of the prophet Mohammed through the prophet’s 
daughter, Fatima. 


New Transcontinental Speed Record—Maj. John 
H. Glenn, Jr., of the Marine Corps, set a new 
transcontinental speed record July 16 when he 
flew his Navy F8U-1P Chance Vought Crusader 
jet photographic plane from Los Alamitos Naval 
Air Station, Long Beach, Calif., to Floyd Bennett 
Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 3 hrs., 23 mins., 8.4 secs. 
He averaged 726.48 mph. on a 2,460-mile course, 
cutting 23 mins., 25.2 secs. from the previous 
record, set in 1955 by the Air Force. Glenn, “iy- 
ing mostly at an altitude of 35,000 ft., refueled 3 
times in flight and at times flew ‘‘slightly over 
1,000 mph.’ A companion plane piloted by Lt. 
Comdr. Charles Dammler of the Navy had to 
land in New. Mexico because of damage to the re- 
fueling gear while taking on fuel in flight. 


Arthur Miller Fined—Arthur Miller, playwright 
and husband of movie actress Marilyn Monroe, 
was fined $500 and given a suspended one-month 
sentence in Federal Court in Washington July 19 
for contempt of Congress. He had been convicted 
of unlawfully refusing to answer questions before 
a House committee in 1956 dealing with the 
identity of persons with whom he had associated 
at meetings of Communist writers in 1947. The 
playwright announced he would appeal. 

Hoffa Acquitted of Bribery Charges—James R. 
Hoffa, 44, vice pres., Intl. Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, was acquitted by a Federal jury in Wash- 
ington July 19 of charges that he had hired John 
C. Cheasty, a New York lawyer, to get a job with 


British Aid Sultan of Muscat in Suppressing Oman Rebellion 


Civil war flared in the Sultanate of 
Muscat and Oman, on the southeastern 
edge of the Arabian Peninsula, July 17 
when the Imam of Oman—Ghalib bin Ali 
—started a revolt against the rule of the 
Sultan, Said bin Taimur. The Imam and 
his brother, Talib bin Ali, led a force of 
1,500 rebel tribesmen which seized con- 
trol of the interior, including the ancient 
Omani capital of Nizwa. The rebels were 
armed with modern automatic weapons 
which the Imam was reported to have 
obtained from Saudi Arabia. _. ; 

The Sultan appealed for British assis- 
tance and British For. Secy. Selwyn 
Lloyd told the House of Commons July 22 
that “this request has been agreed to. 
He noted that Britain and Oman were 
linked by treaties dating as far back as 
1793 and that local British authorities had 
been authorized to take military action 
“within certain limits.” RAF jet planes, 
after dropping warning leaflets, strafed 
and bombed rebel positions, clearing the 
way for ground operations. Meanwhile, 
British press reports accusing the U. S. 
Government and . S. oil interests of 
backing the Omani rebellion were dis- 
missed by U. S. State Dept. spokesman 
Lincoln White as “baseless.” Combined 
British ground forces and tribal forces 
loyal to the Sultan, supported by armored 
cars and RAF bombers, encountered little 
resistance from the rebels and by. Aug. 14 
had recaptured virtually all points held 
by the rebels. The British Foreign Office 


announced Aug. 23 that “resistance to the 
Sultan’s forces has ceased.’”’ The British 
statement listed 30 Omani rebels as killed, 
apparently the only casualties. 

At the request of 11 Arab nations, the 
UN Security Council was called into 
session. Aug. 20 to consider an Arab 
charge of ‘armed aggression” by Britain 
in Oman. Sir Pierson Dixon, British rep- 
resentative, told. the Council that his 
nation’s action in Oman “has been in the 
interest of stability in this area.” He said 
the Oman revolt was supported and 
armed “from the outside’ and warned 
of “subversive forces that are so active 
everywhere in the world, stirring up 
trouble, sometimes through the most un- 
expected and unsuspecting channels,” 

The Arab case was presented by 
Hashim Jawad of Iraq, who accused the 
British of armed intervention against an 
independent territory. He was seconded 
by Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, who 
said the fighting stemmed from the re- 
fusal of the Omani people to yield their 
independence to British and British- 
American oil companies. He said the 
British “aimed at seizing the oil resources 
which belong to the Arab people.” 

The Security Council, by a 5-4 vote, 
declined to place the Arab charges on its 
agenda. Voting against consideration of 
the motion were Britain, France, Aus- 
tralia, Colombia and Cuba. Supporting 
it were the USSR, Iraq, Sweden and the 
Philippines. Nationalist China was “not 
participating.” The U. S. abstained. 
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the Select Senate Committe on Improper Labor- 
Management Activities, then investigating Hoffa, 
and to relay committee data to Hoffa. Cheasty 
testified that Hoffa had offered him an $18,000 
fee and paid $2,000 of it after receiving some 
committee information from Cheasty. Cheasty 
testified that he had told the committee about 
the Hoffa offer and that the committee hired him 
and set a trap for Hoffa with FBI assistance. 
Hoffa’s defense was that he had hired Cheasty 
only as a lawyer and did not know that he later 
was hired by the committee. 


Investigation of Galindez Disappearance—The 
Dominican Government announced July 20 that it 
had hired Sidney S. Baron, publicist for Tammany 
Hall, New York County Democratic organization, 
at a $60,000 fee to prepare a campaign for 
“achieving a generally better understanding 
between the Dominican people and Americans. 
In addition, Baron received $100,000 with which 
to finance a full-scale investigation into the 
Mar., 1956, disappearance in New York of Dr. 
Jesus de Galindez, Columbia University lecturer 
and bitter foe of Dominican dictator Rafael L. 
Trujillo. The publicist engaged Morris Ernst, 
New York lawyer, and former New York Supreme 
Court Justice Wm. H. Munson to conduct the 
inquiry. Baron resigned his Democratic party post 
July 24*under pressure from Gov. Averell Harri- 
man, New York City Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
both Democrats, and New York County Democratic 
chairman Carmine DeSapio. 


“White Sidewall’’? Haircut Case—Airman 3/c 
Donald Wheeler, 20, of Cortez, Colo., was con- 
victed by a court-martial in Fuchu, Japan, July 22 
of refusing to obey an order because he balked at 
getting a ‘‘white sidewall’’ haircut. The close trim, 
from ears to crown with only a fringe on the top, 
was required of the honor guard at the Far East 
Command headquarters in Tokyo to which Wheeler 
was assigned. Wheeler was sentenced to 4 months 
at hard labor, loss of $200 in pay and demotion to 
private. His civilian lawyer threatened to carry an 
appeal to Washington and the case caused a furor 
in the U.S., even reaching the halls of Congress. 
It came to an abrupt end July 25 when Wheeler’s 
commanding officer threw out the conviction for 
legal deficiencies. 


Segregationists Convicted in Tennessee—Fred- 
erick John Kasper and 6 other segregationists 
were convicted of criminal contempt in Knoxville, 
Tenn., Federal Court July 23 for violating a Federal 
injunction against interference with orderly 
racial integration at nearby Clinton, Tenn., High 
School in 1956. Four co-defendants were acquitted 
on similar charges by the all-white jury of 10 
men and two women, while charges against 5 
others had been dropped previously. The 16 were 
arrested by the FBI after Clinton school authorities 
had appealed to the Justice Dept. for help in en- 
forcing Federal Judge Robert L. Taylor’s order that 
Negroes must be admitted to the Clinton school. 
Kasper had been convicted earlier of inciting mobs 
to violate Taylor’s injunction and was sentenced 
to a year in jail on the first conviction. 


Dio Convicted of Bribery—Johnny Dio (Dio- 
guardi), 43, New York labor racketeer, was con- 
victed with two co-defendants in New York July 
25 on bribery and conspiracy charges for trying 
to exact $30,000 from two companies in exchange 
for labor peace. Dio was given the maximum sen- 
tence Sept. 5, a two-yr. prison term and $1,000 fine. 


Freedom for Leopold Refused—Illinois Gov. Wm. 
Stratton July 30 rejected an appeal by Nathan 
Leopold for reduction of his sentence from 85 to 
64 years, which would have permitted him to 
gain his freedom in December, 1957, with time 
off for good behavior. Leopold and Richard Loeb 
were sentenced to 99 years in prison for the 1924 
thrill-killing of Bobby Franks of Chicago. Loeb 
died in prison. Leopold’s sentence was reduced 
by Goy. Adlai E. Stevenson in 1949, 


Disasters 
Pakistani Dakota airliner crashed July 1 on 
island in northern Bay of Bengal, killing 22 of 
24 aboard .. . 32 Okinawans were killed July 1 
by explosion of sunken World War II ammuni- 
tion ship they were trying to Salvage off Naha, 


Okinawa . Indian ferry capsized July 2 in 
ee der River, 80 miles from Calcutta, dco 
ng Se 


Earthquakes in northern Iran July 2 
Killed an estimated 2,500... A migrant worker 
his wife and 5 of their children were killed July 5 

hen their car collided with a truck near Cope- 
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mish, Mich. . . . Heaviest one-day rainstorm in 
Chicago history, 642 ins. in 24 hrs., cost 9 lives 
July 13... . Soviet ship Eshghabad ran aground 
July 14 in Caspian Sea storm between Salyan and 
Baku, USSR, drowning 270 . . . Head-on bus- 
truck collision July 14 near Terezhina, Brazil, 
killed 30... 57 died in worst Dutch air disaster 
July 16 when KLM airliner crashed after taking 
off from Biak Island, Netherlands New Guinea, 
for Amsterdam .. . USAF C-47 disappeared 
over northern Formosa July 16 enroute from the 
Philippines to Tapei.. . U. S. Navy twin-engine 
Neptune P2V crashed in Italian Dolomites July 19, 
killing 11 . . . Derailment of Nice-Paris express 
train at Bollene, France, July 19 killed 24... 
Bus crash July 20 near Istanbul, Turkey, killed 20 
... A second Navy Neptune bomber crashed near 
Turin, Italy, July 21, killing 9 of 11 crewmen, 
while searching for one lost two days earlier .. . 
Peiping radio reported July 23 that July fioods 
along China’s Yi, Shu and Yellow Rivers drowned 
557... . U. S. Navy Neptune bomber crashed 
into sea near Honolulu July 23, killing 10 crew- 
men... 15 died July 25 when U. S.-built F-86 
Sabre jet exploded over Bursa, Turkey, and fell 
into heavily populated area . . . Floods in Kyushu 


Island, Japan, July 25-28 killed 513 . . . Earth- 
quakes in Mexico City and Guerrero State, Mexico, 
July 28 killed estimated 67. 
August—1957 
WASHINGTON 


FHA Lowers Down Payments—The Federal 
Housing Administration Aug. 5 decreased down 
payments required on FHA-insured home mort- 
gages and increased maximum interest rates on 
such mortgages from 5 to 514%, both effective 
immediately. The lowest permissible down pay- 
ments were set at 3% on the first $10,000, 15% 
on the next $6,000 and 30% above $16,000. They 
had been 5% on the first $9,000 and 25% above 
that amount. 


Freight Rates Increased—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Aug. 6 authorized 7% increases 
in most railroad freight rates in the East and 
West and 4% in the South. The roads had sought 
increases of 22% in the East and West and 15% 
in the South. It was estimated that the action 
brought, the overall rail freight increase since 
World War II to 107.6%. 


President’s Wife Undergoes Operation—Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower underwent a two-hour 
operation at the Walter Reed Army Hospital 
Aug. 6. The surgeon was Col. Humbert L. Riva, a 
gynecologist in the Army Medical Corps. 


McElroy Defense Chief—Neil H. McElroy, presi- 
dent of the Procter & Gamble Soap Co., was 
nominated by President Eisenhower Aug. 7 to 
succeed Charles E. Wilson as Secy. of Defense. 
McElroy, a Harvard graduate who rose from mail 
clerk through the sales and advertising ranks 
to head his firm, served as chairman of the White 
House Conference on Education in 1955. The 
President described him as ‘‘one of the most 
capable of men and the highest type of people 
I know in the country.’’ 


Discount Rate Increased—The Federal Reserve 
Board Aug. 8 approved an increase from 3 to 314% 
in the discount rate for 4 of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks—Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Kansas City—the highest rate since 1934. The 
discount rate is the interest charged on Federal 
Reserve Bank loans to private banks who borrow 
to meet private demand for loans. The increase, 
which brought the discount rate in line with 
other short-term interest rates, indicated the 
Federal Reserve’s determination to fight inflation 
with even tighter money. Within the next 15 days 
the increase was put in effect in the 8 other banks. 


College Crisis Predicted—The. Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, a 35-member 
Presidential advisory group headed by Devereux 
C. Josephs, ch., New York Life. Insurance Co. 
estimated Aug. 10 that U. S. college enrollment 
would jump from the current 3,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000 by 1970. The report said the colleges and 
universities were “in no shape’ to meet the 
predicted expansion. It listed the need for quali- 
fied teachers as the schools’ biggest problem and 
Said an average increase of 75 to 80% in faculty 
salaries would be required to restore teaching to 
the ‘‘competitive position’ in the professional 
labor market that it held before World War- II. 
The ‘committee recommended that the Federal 
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government continue its college housing loan pro- 
gram, give matching grants-in-aid to states and 
revise tax laws to encourage larger contributions 
to colleges by individuals. It also recommended 
income tax deductions for students, parents and 
others paying for a student’s education. The com- 
mittee held that the Federal government should 
confine its direct help to those things which 
states and communities could not do. 


Senate Committee Assails Hoffa—James R. 
Hoffa, 44, the 9th vice president and boss of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, testified 
Aug. 20-23 before the Select Senate Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field. Hoffa kept his promise not to invoke the 
5th Amendment but pleaded repeatedly that he 
could not recall events or circumstances about 
which the committee questioned him. Eight re- 
cordings of wire-tapped telephone conversations 
between Hoffa and Johnny Dio (Dioguardi), New 
York labor racketeer, or linking Hoffa and Dio 
were played but Hoffa said time after time: ‘‘I 
can’t rightly recall’? the circumstances of the 
calls. The committee had contended that Hoffa 
granted union charters to Dio in an effort to gain 
control of Teamsters Joint Council 16, covering 
125,000 truckers in the New York area. Dio, 
paroled from jail to testify, had invoked the 5th 
Amendment 146 times. Committee questioners also 
accused Hoffa of borrowing large sums of money 
from his union, union officials and business men 
dealing with the Teamsters, much of it without 
collateral or interest; engaging in business which 
had interests in conflict with those of his union; 
and ordering union witnesses to use miniature 
wire recorders to record their own testimony 
before a Detroit grand jury investigating Hoffa 


in 1953. As Hoffa continued to plead his in- 
ability to remember, Sen. John L. McClellan 
(D.-Ark.), ch., interrupted the hearings and read 
into the record a bill of particulars charging 
Hoffa with 48 ‘‘questionable activities.’”’ Sen, Mc- 
Clellan Aug. 24 asked the Justice Dept. to deter- 
mine whether there were grounds for perjury 
charges against Hoffa. ‘‘There are strong circum- 
stances here that indicate he may not have been 
telling the truth when he said he couldn’t recall,” 
Sen. McClellan said. 

The Senate Committee Sept. 28 added 34 new 
charges against Hoffa, accusing him of manipulat- 
ing Teamster funds to his own advantage and 
handling his multiple interests to the union mem- 
bership’s disadvantage. 


U. 8. Drops China News Ban—Reversing a long- 
standing policy, the State Dept. announced Aug. 
22 that is would permit 24 American news 
organizations to send one correspondent each to 
Communist China for a period not exceeding 7 
months. The statement said the ban on sending 
U. S. reporters to Communist China had been 
dropped by Secy. of State Dulles because ‘“‘new 
factors have come into the picture, making it 
desirable that additional information be made 
available to the American people respecting cur- 
rent conditions within China.’’ The statement 
said the U. S. attitude toward Communist China 
was unchanged and that in general travel to that 
country by U. S. citizens still was not lawful. 
The department said the U. S. would not grant 
reciprocal visas to ‘‘Chinese bearing passports 
issued by the Chinese Communist regime.’’ The 
Peiping radio Aug. 25 denounced the U. S. plan as 
unacceptable because of the U. S. refusal to admit 
Chinese Communist. correspondents on a recipro- 


Syria Drifts Toward Soviet Sphere 


Syria,- considered the most strongly 
anti-Western country in the Arab world, 
ordered the ouster of 3 U. S. Embassy offi- 
cials Aug. 13 after accusing the U. S. of 
organizing a plot to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Syrian President Shukri al- 
Kuwatly. U. S. State Dept. spokesman 
Lincoln White flatly denied Syria’s al- 
legations, which included a charge that 
the U. S. had offered between $300,000,000 
and $400,000,000 in aid to any Syrian 
Poze ment that would make peace with 
srael. In retaliation, the U. S. expelled 
the Syrian Ambassador and a member of 
his staff in Washington. The USSR, which 
a few days before was reported to have 
agreed to supply $500,000,000 in military 
and economic aid to Syria, pledged its 
support to that country ‘‘in the face of 
all foreign imperialistic intrigues.” 

In what Western observers termed a 
coup, pro-Soviet officers Aug. 17-18 gained 
full control of the Syrian army. This was 
accomplished when President al-Kuwatly 
sided for the first time with the pro-Com- 
munist clique in the army, headed by 
Col. Afif Bizri, a close associate of the 
leftist Syrian army intelligence chief, 
Col. Abdul Hamid Serraj. President al- 
Kuwatly promoted Bizri to general and 
made him army chief of staff to succeed 
Gen. Twerfik Nizamuddin, who had _re- 
signed under Communist pressure. Ku- 
watly decreed dismissal of 10 other 
moderate army officers before flying to 
Cairo to confer with Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. | 

Bizri and various Syrian government 
officials Aug. 20 renewed their charges of 
U. S. plotting against Syria and denied 
that the Syrian shake-up was a pro- 
Soviet move. President Eisenhower said 
Aug. 21 that he thought control of the 
Syrian government was the “ultimate 
aim”’ of the USSR. He noted that the 
Syrian development was “the type of 
thing that has gone on in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and other areas.” : 

President al-Kuwatly, returning to 
Damascus Aug. 25, said his talks with 
Nasser had been “very successful.’”’ Ap- 
parently his hand was strengthened by 


Nasser, who was reported to fear that the 
leftists in Syria might go too far toward 
a pro-Soviet policy. Kuwatly Sept. 1 de- 
fended the Syrian government against 
Western charges that it was leftist-dom- 
inated. He said Syria had ‘‘no other ide- 
ology but that of pure and true Arab na- 
tionalism.”’ Charging that imperialists 
were trying to force Syria into a settle- 
ment with Israel, he said: “Our country 
shall never be a base for strategic plans, 
open or secret, from East or West.” 

Meanwhile, U. S. Deputy Under-Secy. 
of State Loy W. Henderson flew to the 
Middle East to assess the situation. After 
talks with high officials of Turkey, Iraq, 
Jordan and Lebanon, Henderson returned 
to Washington Sept. 4 and told reporters 
that pro-Soviet moves in Syria were a 
threat to the free world’s security. The 
State Dept., noting that Henderson had 
expressed “‘deep concern lest Syria should 
become a victim of international com- 
munism,” said Sept. 5 that the U. S. would 
fly arms to Jordan and speed up U.S. arms 
shipments to Lebanon, Turkey and Iraq. 
President Eisenhower, in a statement is- 
sued Sept. 7 through Secy. of State Dulles, 
ee to use any powers needed to 

elp Syria’s pro-Western Arab neighbors 
maintain their independence. He ex- 
pressed “‘hope that the international Com- 
munists would not push Syria into any 
acts of aggression against her neighbors 
and that the people of Syria would act to 
allay the anxiety caused by recent events.” 

The first air shipment of U. S. arms— 
recoilless rifles, machine guns, jeeps and 
ammunition—reached Jordan Sept. 9. Jor- 
danian For. Min. Samir el-Rifai said 
Sept. 10 that Jordan had no intention of 
interfering in Syria despite the ‘‘unfor- 
tunate”’ impression created by the U. S. 
arms shipments. Secy. Dulles Sept. 10 in- 
dicated that he had tempered his views 
on the gravity of the situation in Syria. 
He said he did not think the situation 
would reach a point demanding or per- 
mitting “direct armed intervention” by 
the U. S. under the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
“T believe that the situation will work 
out,” he said. 
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. Secy. Dulles Aug. 27 amended his stand 
aa Pete that any application by a Chinese 
reporter for admission would be considered “‘on 
its merits’ and ‘‘under the law.’’ The U.S. Sept. 
12 rejected a Communist Chinese proposal for a 
reciprocal exchange of correspondents on the 
ground that it was forbidden by U. S. laws. 


Eisenhower Pilots Plane—President Eisenhower 
was believed to have become the first Chief Ex- 
ecutive to pilot an airplane while in office when 
he sat in as co-pilot of his two-engine Aero Com- 
mander Aug. 24 and took over the controls for a 
short part of a flight from Washington to Gettys- 
burg. ‘He does a real flying job,’’ Col. Wm. G. 
Draper, the President’s pilot and Air Force aide, 
told reporters afterward. The President learned to 
fly in the Philippines in the 1930s and held a 
pilot’s license for a time. 


Sen. Thurmond Sets Talking Record—Sen. Strom 
Thurmond (D.-S.C.) held the Senate floor for 
94 hrs. 18 mins. Aug. 28-29 in speaking against the 
civil rights bill. He beat the record of Sen Wayne 
Morse (D.-Ore.), who staged a filibuster in 1953 
for 22 hrs. 26 mins. against legislation to give off- 
shore submerged oil lands to the states. However, 
Sen. Morse, then 53, stayed on his feet through- 
out the speech and never left his desk. Sen. Thur- 
mond, 54, was able to sit down occasionally and 
once to leave the room without losing the floor. 


FOREIGN 


Violence Flares in Cuba—Cuban President Ful- 
gencio Batista Aug. 1 suspended constitutional 
guarantees for 45 days because of fresh outbreaks 
of violence by insurgent forces of rebel leader 
Fidel Castro. 

Tunisian Chief Sides with West—In his first 
interview as President of the new Tunisian Re- 
public, Habib Bourgubia said Aug. 1: ‘‘Tunisia is 
part of the free Western world and she will 
remain so.’’ He indicated that he was studying 
the U. S. Constitution closely in preparation of 
an eventual Tunisian constitution. 

British Queen Criticized—Controversy was 
stirred up in Britain Aug. 3 by an _ unusually 
strong criticism cf Queen Elizabeth II by Lord 


Altrincham, 33, editor of the National and 
English Review, a monthly magazine. In_his 
magazine Altrincham, a Conservative reform 


leader, labeled the Queen’s speech delivery ‘‘a 
pain in the neck,’’ described her radio personality 
as that of ‘a priggish schoolgirl, captain of the 
hockey team, a prefect and a recent candidate 
for confirmation,’ and called her entourage 
“almost without exception, people of the tweedy 
sort.’’ He said there should be ‘‘a truly classless 
and Commonwealth court.’’ In a TV interview 
Aug. 6 he said his only purpose was to strengthen 
the monarchy by constructive criticism. Outside 
the broadcast studio ex-Sgt. Philip Burbridge 
struck Altrincham lightly on the mouth, saying 
“Take that from the League of Empire Loyalists.”’ 
Burbridge was fined £1 next day. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in New Haven, Conn., for 
Sessions of the World Council of Churches, said 
Altrincham’s remarks lacked ‘‘both wisdom in 
substance and grace in expression.’’ Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express said Altrincham’s attack was 
“vulgar... Being muddleheaded, it is destruc- 
tive.” A letter to that newspaper said: ‘Lord 
Altrincham would have had a ‘pain in the neck’ 
all right had Elizabeth I been on the throne. He 
would have lost his head.”’ 


Tito-Khrushchev Talks—The Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia announced Aug. 3 that Soviet Com- 
munist chief Khrushchev and Yugoslav Presi- 
dent Tito, meeting secretly in Rumania during the 
previous two days, had agreed on ‘‘concrete forms 
of cooperation.’”’ It was announced that the two 
leaders agreed ‘‘to work on further over-all 
development of mutual relations and the removal 
of obstacles which hamper such development,.’’ 
It was stated that the relations between the two 
governments “‘will also in the future develop on 
the basis of equality, mutual assistance and co- 
operation, the respect of sovereignty and non- 
interference into internal affairs.’’ The meeting 
was interpreted as a personal effort by Khru- 
shchev to settle Soviet-Yugoslay political differ- 
ences that were reopened by events surrounding 
the 1956 Hungarian uprising. There was no sug- 
gestion in the official statement that Tito had 
abandoned his determination not to join the 
Soviet bloc. U. S, State Dept. officials expressed 
the opinion that he had been able to maintain 
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his independence from Soviet control. 
ing a Belerade luncheon in honor of visiting North 
Vietnam President Ho Chi Minh, Tito said 
that the only effective geno for yaaa co 
tion among unist countries complete 
equality atte esa to their mutual relations.’ 


Independence for Malaya—An agreement was 
signed in Kuala Lumpur Aug. 5 providing for an 
end of British rule over Malaya Aug. 31 and its 
admission into the British Commonwealth as its 
10th member. Britain agreed to cede its former 
settlements of Penang and Malacca to the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and to renounce all jurisdiction 
over the federation as protector. Two days before 
the signing of the agreement the rulers of the 
9 Malay states elected Sir Abdul Rahman, 62, 
ruler of Negri Sembilan State, to a 5-yr. term as 
constitutional monarch of independent Malaya. 


Khrushchev Visits East Germany—Soviet Com- 
munist leader Khrushchev made a_ week-long 
speaking tour of East Germany Aug. 7-14 during 
which the crowds, which were marched in under 
pressure to hear him, were mostly sullen and 
silent except for Communist cheering squads. 
Khrushchev, with Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan, For. Min. Andrei A. Gromyko and other 
high Soviet officials, endorsed the East German 
Communist regime, which had been reported 
out of favor with the Kiemlin because of persis- 
tent Stalinist loyalities. Khrushchev stressed in 
his speeches that German reunification could be 
achieved only by confederation of the present 
East and West German states in a ‘‘peace-loving 
and democratic state,’’ a necessary condition being 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from foreign 
soil. He denounced West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, charging that Adenauer was 
preparing the German people for a new war. The 
U. S. State Dept. in a critical review of the 
Khrushchev mission, said it demonstrated a con- 
tinuing ‘‘negative and obstructionist approach’’ to 
the German problem. The State Dept. said 
Khrushchev’s attacks on Adenauer ‘‘were obvious- 
ly crude attempts to influence the election” 
scheduled in West Germany Sept. 15. Lincoln 
White, State Dept. press officer, said these at- 
tempts ‘‘seem to have been equally distasteful 
to all participants in the election campaign.”’ 


Franc Devalued for Tourists—To reduce France’s 
foreign exchange deficit, Finance Min. Felix 
Gaillard announced Aug. 10 the revision of the 
French franc’s value to 420 instead of 350 to the 
U. S. dollar for foreign tourists. He also imposed 
a 20% tax on all imports except basic raw 
materials and fuels and offered a 20% premium 
to French exporters on goods sold abroad. The 
20% tax was extended Oct. 27 to all imports. 


Leftists Win in British Guiama—The extreme 
leftist faction of the People’s Progressive party 
led by Dr. Cheddi B. Jagan, U. S.-educated East 
Indian dentist, won 9 of the 14 elective seats in 
British Guiana’s Legislative Council Aug. 12. 
Jagan, whom the British removed from control 
of the crown colony’s government in 1953 on the 
charge that he had conspired to establish a Com- 
munist state, promised Aug. 15 to govern with 
moderation and to seek constitutional changes by 
democratic steps. The British Governor, Sir Pat- 
rick Renison, Aug. 16 agreed to permit Jagan 
to participate in a new government but refused 
him the right to name the new cabinet. 


U. S. Youth Visit Communist China—Despite a 
strong remonstrance by the U. S. Government, 41 
young Americans left Moscow Aug. 14 for a 3-wk. 
tour of Communist China after attending the 
World Youth Festival in Moscow as members 
of a 160-person U. S. delegation. The young 
Americans had been invited to make the tour 
by the Communist All-China Youth Federation, 
15 of them on an all-expenses basis and the 
others required to pay only their return passage. 
In going they defied an unusual warning issued 
by Acting Secy. of State Christian A. Herter in 
a letter to the 45 then planning to make the 
trip. He said they would be “‘acting as a willing 
tool of Communist propaganda intended . . . to 
subvert the foreign policy of the United 
States." He also warned that they would face 
loss of their passports and might ‘make them- 
Selves liable to prosecution for trading with an 
enemy’’ because the Korean war had not officially 
ended. The 41 who insisted on going defended 
the trip on the ground that U. S. citizens had a 
right to travel. Arriving in Peiping Aug. 23, the 
group accepted an offer to extend their stay to 
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Oct. 1. One of the Americans, Shelby Tucker, 22, 
Oxford student of Pass Christian, Mise was ex- 
pelled and sent back to Moscow Aug. 31 for 
refusal to surrender his U. S. passport for in- 
spection by Chinese authorities. The U. S. State 
Dept. announced Sept. 18 its decision to seize the 
passports of all who made the trip. 


Casualties in Algerian Revolt—Estimates of 
casualities in the 34-month-old Algerian fighting, 
as summarized in the New York Times Aug. 28, 
were: 36,000 Algerian insurgents killed and 20,000 
captured by French forces; 4,000 members of 
French security forces killed, 10,000 wounded and 


“missing; 6,000 Moslem civilians killed, mostly by 


insurgents for supporting the French, 3,700 
wounded and 2,300 missing; 1,000 European 
civilians in Algeria killed, 2,700 wounded and 
140 missing. It was also estimated that 300 
Algerians had been killed and 2,400 wounded in 
France itself since early 1956 by terrorists. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Disarmament Talks End in Deadlock—The 
Western powers proposed to the UN Disarmament 
Subcommittee in London Aug. 2 a new plan for 
disarmament inspection. The plan, submitted by 
U. S. Secy. of State Dulles, would open all of the 
U. S. and part of Western Europe to air and 
ground inspection in return for corresponding 
Tights in the entire Soviet Union. The plan was 
attacked by Soviet delegate Valerian A. Zorin, 
who reiterated Soviet demands for an uncondi- 
tional suspension of nuclear tests. $ 

In a concession to a major Soviet demand, 
President Eisenhower announced Aug. 21 that the 
U. S., which earlier proposed a 10-month sus- 


-pension of nuclear tests, had agreed to a 2-yr. 


suspension. The Western powers still insisted, 
however, that the USSR agree to a halt in 
production of fissionable materials for weapons. 
Zorin declared that no conditions should be at- 


tached to the proposal to suspend. Zorin Aug. 27 
Tejected the new ‘“‘open sky’’ proposals and ac- 
cused the West of preparing for a new war. 
President Eisenhower Aug. 28 said it would be 
‘tragic’ if the USSR rejected Western proposals 
for a first-stage disarmament treaty ‘‘even be- 
fore they could have been seriously studied and 
before the Western presentation is complete.’ 
The 4 Western members of the 5-nation sub- 
committee Aug. 29 submitted a comprehensive 
outline for a first-stage disarmament treaty, 
summarizing proposals advanced by Western dele- 
gates during the current 5-month session. Zorin 
assailed the presentation as making ‘‘not a single 
step forward.”” The London talks were suspended 
indefinitely Sept. 6 with East and West blaming 
each other for failure to produce an agreement, 
Secy. Dulles said Sept. 10, however, that ‘“‘more 
progress toward disarmament has been made at 
these talks than has ever been made before in 
the long history of efforts toward disarmament.” 


Hammarskjold Denies ‘‘Double Standard’’—UN 
Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold Aug. 2 denied 
charges that the UN had used a ‘‘double stand- 
ard,” one for dealing with the Middle East 
crisis and the other for meeting the Hungarian 
erisis, both in 1956. In his annual report, Ham- 
marskjold said the UN called for voluntary with- 
drawal of forces in both crises—‘‘It did not have 
the legal power under the charter to impose its 
will upon the member state by force, but could 
only recommend action.’’ He noted that criticism 
of the UN was based on the.‘‘unequal measure 
of compliance’ with General Assembly directives 
by the nations involved, Britain, France and 
Israel withdrew their forces from Egypt at the 
UN’s bidding but the Soviet Union ignored UN 
resolutions calling for removal of its troops from 
Hungary and a halt to its repression of the 
Hungarian uprising. 


Soviet Union Claims Successful 
The Soviet Union announced Aug. 26 
that it had successfully tested an inter- 
continental ballistic missile in the USSR 
within the previous few days. “A super- 
long-distance intercontinental multi-stage 
ballistic missile was launched a few days 
ago,” the Soviet announcement said. ‘“The 
tests of the rocket were successful. They 
fully confirmed the correctness of the 
calculations and the selected design. The 
missile flew at a very high, unprecedented 
altitude. Covering a huge distance in a 
brief time the missile landed in the target 
area. The results obtained show that it 
is possible to direct missile into any part 
of the world. The solution of the problem 
of designing international ballistic mis- 
siles will make it possible to reach re- 
mote areas without resorting to a stra- 
tegic air force, which at the present time 
is vulnerable to up-to-date means of anti- 
aircraft defense.” ‘ ‘ 
The announcement also said: ‘‘A series 
of explosions of nuclear and thermonu- 
clear (hydrogen) weapons has been 
staged in the USSR in recent days. In 
order to insure the safety of the popula- 
tion the explosions were set off at a high 
altitude. The tests were successful.” The 
announcement of the tests was coupled 
with a denunciation of “an obviously 
negative attitude on the part of the 
Western powers, primarily at U. S. A., 
toward a positive solution of the disarma- 
ment problem.” Because of this attitude, 
the USSR said, it ‘has been impelled to 
take all necessary measures with the 
object of safeguarding the security of 
the Soviet state.” ete 
British Defense Ministry spokesmen 
were skeptical about the Soviet claim, 
pointing out that the USSR statement ‘‘is 
studiously vague on such matters as the 
altitude and range of the missile and the 
size of the target area.’”’ U. S. Secy. of 
State Dulles said he had no reason to 
doubt the Moscow statement but added 
that he did not think the existence of a 


Test of Intercontinental Missile 

Soviet ICBM would upset the military 
balance between the U.S. and the USSR. 
Acting U. S. Defense Secy. Donald A. 
Quarles said the Soviet announcement 
was not surprising, that U. S. work in the 
field was being pressed with high priority, 
that “time differences in terms of opera- 
tional readiness” of U. S. and USSR mis- 
siles ‘‘will probably not be very great 
one way or another” and that the “mili- 
tary significance of the so-called (missile) 
race has been greatly exaggerated.” 

U.S. Defense Dept. officials said Aug. 30 
that the Soviet Union was known to have 
tested at least 4 and probably 6 inter- 
continental ballistic missiles several 
months earlier. 

An article in the Soviet AF newspaper 
Sovetskaya_ Aviatsiya Aug. 28 by Maj. 
Gen. B. I. Pokrovsky described a multi- 
stage missile said to be capable of reach- 
ing an altitude ‘‘on the border of thous- 
ands of kilometers before going into a 
final dive at a speed that may reach 
20,000 to 25,000 km. (12,400 to 15,500 mi:) 
an hour.” He said the missile’s theoretical 
margin of error could be “supposed” at 
less than 20 km. (12.4 mi.). German rocket 
experts were quoted as identifying the 
Soviet ICBM tested as the T-3, also 
known as M-104, which they say would 
probably be in production by 1960. It 
was described as 147 ft. long, with 
launching weight plus booster set at 550,- 
000 1b. The Germans said its engine was 
driven by a kersone-liquid oxygen re- 
pellent producing 425 to 850 lb. sq. in. 
pressure in the burning chamber. The 
missile was said to have a maximum 
speed of 13,700 mph., range-5,000 mi., top 
altitude 815 mi. The German experts said 
the T-3 was designed to carry a thermo- 
nuclear warhead and that it had top 
priority in the Soviet missile program. 

President Eisenhower Sept. 3 minimized 
the importance of the Soviet announce- 
ment. He said: “The big thing to re- 
member is that a mere tested vehicle is 
a long ways from actual production.” 
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Soviet Colonel Indicted as Spy—A Federal grand 
jury in Brooklyn Aug. 7 indicted Rudolf Ivanovich 
Abel as @ Soviet spy, identifying him as a 
colonel of Soviet counter-intelligence and the 
highest-ranking Communist spy ever caught in 
the U. S. Abel, 55, who operated a photographic 
studio in Brooklyn within sight of the Federal 
Building where he was indicted. had been ar- 
rested 6 weeks earlier on charges of having 
illegally entered this country from Canada in 
1948. Sent to an alien detention camp in Texas, 
he was ordered deported by a Federal judge. 
In the New York hotel room in which he was 
seized, Federal agents found a short-wave radio, 
a hollowed-out pencil containing microfilm and 
several coded messages. In his Brooklyn studio 
they found radio and photographic equipment. 
Abel, who operated the studio under the name 
of Emil R. Goldfus, was accused of havink 
conspired since 1948 to obtain and transmit to 
the Soviet Union national defense information. 
Named in the indictment as co-conspirators were 
4 Soviet agents, all reported to have returned to 
the USSR except Reino Hayhannen, who was 
said to have defected to the West and who testi- 
fied before the grand jury. 

Reuther Proposes Car Price Cuts—Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the United Auto Workers 
(AFL-CIO), proposed in letters to the presidents 
of the automotive industry’s Big Three Aug. 16 
that they reduce prices of their 1958 models by 
an average of $100 per car as an anti-inflation 
step. Reuther offered in return to ‘‘give ful] 
consideration to the effect of such reductions on 
your corporations’ financial positions in the draft- 
ing of our 1958 demands and in our negotiations.” 
The proposal was unanimously rejected. Harlow 
M. Curtice, president of General Motors, called 
it “another publicity maneuver designed to divert 
public attention from the inflationary implica- 
tions of your announced 1958 bargaining objec- 
tives.’’ L. L. Colbert, Chrysler president, replied 
that Reuther was ‘“‘proposing that management 
abdicate its responsibilities.’’ Henry Ford id, 
president of Ford, accused the UAW of sidestep- 
ping its ‘‘primary responsibility for the rising 
cost-price spiral.’’ Reuther said Aug. 29 he had 
appealed to President Eisenhower to ‘‘exert his 
great persuasive charm to turn the companies’ 
no’s to yes’s.’” A White House statement said 
“it would be inappropriate’ for the President to 
comment on “‘specific’’ proposals. 

Another Balloon Record—Maj. David G. Simons, 
an Air Force doctor, established a new altitude 
record for manned balloons of 102,000 feet Aug. 
19-20, topping by 6,000 ft. the previous record 
set in June by AF Capt. J. W. Kittinger, Jr., 
who was testing equipment for Simons’ flight. AF 
officials said the ascent by Simons, 34, proved 
that man was ready for space travel. Simons, 
crammed into a metal capsule suspended from 
a plastic balloon, took off from Crosby, Minn., 
stayed in the stratosphere for a record 32 hours 
gathering scientific data, taking pictures and 
making tape recordings of his impressions, and 
landed near Forbes, N. D. 

Political Upset in Wisconsin-—William Prox- 
mire, 41; was chosen Wisconsin's first Democratic 
U. S, Senator in 25 years in an election Aug. 27 
to complete the remainder of the late Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy’s term, expiring in January, 1959. 
Proxmire, who had been defeated 3 times for 
Governor, won the Senate seat by some 122,000 
votes over Republican ex-Goy. Walter J. Kohler, 
Jr., to whom he had lost twice in gubernatorial 
contests. The result raised the Senate Democratic 
majority from 49-46 to 50-46 and was considered 
a severe blow to President Eisenhower, who con- 
ceded that his party took ‘‘a bad licking.” 


oe Disasters 

Wrec of Spanish army troop train near 
Villaverde Aug. 4 killed 21 soldiers, injured 68 
... + Floods in West Java Aug. 5 killed at least 
Ora Crash near Quebec of chartered Trans- 
Canada Airlines DC-4 en route from England to 
Toronto killed all 79 persons aboard Aug. 11, 
largest death toll of any Canadian plane accident 
F Soviet Aeroflot Tlyushin-14 airliner hit a 
smokestack and crashed into Copenhagen harbor 
Aug. 15, killing 23 aboard - South Korean 
government estimated Aug. 27 that floods and 
typhoons in that country since July 2 left 208 
dead, 812 injured, 30 missing . . . 11 were killed 
Aug. 29 in crash of Servicio Aereo Hondureno air- 
liner near Juticalpa, Honduras. 
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Soviet Mideast Bid Rejected—The Soviet Union, 


the ‘‘kings of oil.’”’ The U. S. State Dept. re-- 
torted Sept. 12 that the Gromyko statement’s; 
“falsifications and its intemperance seemed de-- 
liberately calculated to break those bridges of’ 
understanding which still sustain our hopes for* 
peace.’’ The State Dept. said Gromyko ‘follows } 
faithfully the old Molotov line, which the Soviets i 
themselves so recently condemned as hampering ~ 
the promotion’ of world peace.”’ 


Armed Services Cut Another 100,000—Defense : 
Secy. Charles E. Wilson ordered Sept. 19 a further” 
cut of 100,000 men to bring the total U. S. armed | 
forces down to 2,600,000 during 1958. The Army’ 
was ordered cut 50,000 to a total of 900,000, the* 
Air Force 25,000 to 875,000, the Navy 15,000 to» 
645,000 and the Marines 2,000 to 188,000, all by” 
June, 1958, a total reduction of 92,000. The: 
Marines were ordered to cut another 8,000 in the- 
second half of 1958. Wilson’s order followed by ~ 
two months another 100,000-man cut, and he- 
indicated that a third such cut was being con- 
sidered. He said the reductions were ordered to. 
“stabilize costs’? of the military establishment 
and could be carried out ‘‘without impairment of 
our national security.”’ 


Eisenhower Dives in Atomic Submarine—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower became the third President to 
make a dive in a submarine Sept. 26 when the 
atomic submarine Seawolf dived 60 feet below 
the surface of the Atlantic off Newport, R. I.,. 
while he was a guest aboard. The first President 
to make a dive aboard a submarine was Theodore 
Roosevelt, the second Harry S, Truman . 


FOREIGN 


Inter-American Economic Conference—The Or- 
ganization of American States, concluding its 
first full-dress economic conference in Buenos 
Aires Sept. 2, adopted a generalized declaration 
of principles calling for reduction of inter-member 
trade restrictions, stronger efforts to stimulate 
investment of capital and closer intergovernmental 
economic cooperation. The declaration was a 
compromise pending the formulation of a general 
economic treaty for the Americans. 


Navy Men Aid Cuban Revolt—Members of the 
Cuban armed forces joined the uprising led by 
Fidel Castro for the first time Sept. 5 when heavy 
fighting started in the port city of Cienfuegos, 
150 mi. southeast of Havana. Some 400 rebels, 
including 150 Navy men and maritime police, 
captured the National Police headquarters at. 
Cienfuegos, but President Fulgencio Batista’s 
government announced that Army tanks, planes 
and troops quickly smashed the revolt and sent 
the rebels fleeing to the hills. Killed and wounded 
were estimated at 250. A new wave of bombing 
incidents followed. The commander of the muti- 
nous Navy force was dismissed Sept. 9 and a 
loyalty check of the armed forces was ordered. 


Tunisia Guards Algerian Border—Tunisian 
President Habib Bourguiba Sept. 9 proclaimed a 
State of emergency” in 5 areas along the Tunis- 
ian-Algerian border. Tunisian authorities said 
French troops, pursuing alleged Algerian rebels, 
had crossed the Tunisian frontier and killed 
several Tunisian soldiers. Bourguiba authorized 
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the local governors in the 5 areas to use military 
and civil forces to protect the ‘‘integrity of the 
territory of the republic.” 


Bulganin Warns Turkey—Soviet Premier Bul- 
ganin Sept. 11 accused Turkey of deploying its 
armed forces along the Syrian border in prepara- 
tion for what he called a U. S.-planned attack 
on Syria. In a personal letter to Turkish Premier 
Adnan Menderes, Bulganin warned that such an 
attack would bring ‘‘great calamities’’ for Turkey 
and might result in a world war. The Turkish 
Defense Ministry Sept. 14 denied Bulganin’s ac- 
cusations and said that ‘‘certain foreign powers’ 
were taking advantage of the normal Turkish 
military maneuvers to ‘‘promote their provocative 
and insincere aims.’’ 


Adenauer Wins in Landslide—West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer scored a landslide 
victory in general elections Sept. 15 when his 
Christian Democratic Union party won an abso- 
lute majority in the 497-seat Bundestag (lower 
house of Parliament). The Christian Democrats 
and their Bavarian affiliate, the Christian Social 
Union, won 270 seats, a gain of 17, and got about 
51.8% of the 30,000,000 votes cast. The opposi- 
tion Social Democratic party, led by Erich Ollen- 
hauer, won 169 seats, a gain of 16, and got 31.75% 
of the popular vote. The Free Democratic party 
won 41 seats, a gain of 4, and the German party 
17, a loss of 15. The other smaller and splinter 
parties failed to poll enough votes to gain rep- 
resentation in Parliament. Adenauer, with the 17 
votes of the German party, his faithful ally, 
controlled 287 votes, giving him a margin of 77 
over the combined strength of the two other 
parties in the Bundestag. 

In its third-term victory, the 81-yr.-old Aden- 
auer’s party became the first German political 
party ever to win a majority of the popular vote 
in a free election. During a hard-fought 3-month 
campaign Adenauer pledged continuation of his 
pro-Western policies, participation in NATO and 
prosperity. Ollenhauer warned that an Adenauer 
victory would bring one-man, one-party rule and 
advocated a European security system entailing 
withdrawal of a reunited Germany from NATO. 

The victorious Adenauer Sept. 16 pledged West 
Germany anew to allegiance to NATO. The White 
House expressed President Eisenhower's ‘‘great 
gratification and pleasure over the overwhelming 
victory of his good friend.’’ The U. S. State Dept. 
hailed the victory and said the U. S. would 
“continue to support the efforts of the German 
people to attain the fundamental freedom to 
choose the form of government .. . under which 
they wish to live.’’ The bitter Communist re- 
action was expressed in Moscow by Tass, the 
Soviet news agency, which attributed Adenauer’s 
success to ‘‘financial aid and political support by 
United States monopolists, the use of demagogic 
methods and deception of the voters.” 


Tito-Gomulka Talks—At the close of a week’s 
visit to Yugoslavia by Polish Communist chief 
Wladyslaw Gomulka Sept. 16, Yugoslav President 
Tito and Gomulka issued a joint statement 
affirming their support of Soviet foreign policy 
and of cooperation among Communist countries. 
The statement expressed agreement that the 
Oder-Neisse line, separating East Germany from 
western Poland, must be regarded as the ‘‘final’’ 
frontier. Tito said in a newspaper statement that 
the joint declaration was proof that he and 
Gomulka had no intention of establishing a sep- 
arate “faction inside the Socialist movement.’ 


Army Seizes Thailand Government—The Thai 
army, under command of Field Marshal Sarit 
Thanarat, seized control of Thailand’s govern- 
ment Sept. 17 in a bloodless coup. Sarit, who 
had long been involved in a struggle for political 
power with Gen. Phao Sriyanond, said he had 
ousted Field Marshal Pibul Songgram as Premier 
‘in the interest of the people.’’ Pibul fled to Cam- 
bodia. Phao was ordered into exile and_ left 
for Switzerland. King Phumiphon Aduldet Sept. 
18 dissolved the National Assembly and named 
123 new members to serve pending new national 
elections within 90 days. Pote Sarasin, secy.- 
gen. of SEATO and former Amb. to the U. S., 
was elected by the assembly as Premier Sept. 21. 
He presented a program featuring a pro-SEATO 
foreign policy which won a unanimous vote of 
confidence from the assembly. 

German Bank Rate Up, British Down—In what 
appeared to be a concerted action, West Germany 
Sept. 18 reduced its central interest rate from 
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414% to 4% and Britain Sept. 19 raised its bank 
rate from 5% to 7%, highest level since 1920. 
The West German action, calculated to stem the 
flow of foreign capital into that country, was 
welcomed by the British, whose steady loss of 
gold and dollar reserves appeared to have re- 
sulted from a flight of capital to West Germany. 
The British action was interpreted as a move to 
defend the exchange value of the pound and to 
slow domestic inflation. 


Election in Haiti—Francois Duvalier, 48, a 
physician, was elected President of Haiti Sept. 22 
according to returns announced by the military 
junta headed by Brig. Gen. Antonio Kebreau 
which had ruled Haiti since it ousted President 
Daniel Fignole 3 months earlier." The defeated 
candidate, Louise Dejoie, wealthy industrialist, 
charged fraud and his supporters staged- some 
demonstrations. The junta imposed martial law 
and Dejoie went into hiding. 


Soviet %7-Year Plan Announced—The _ Soviet 
Union Sept. 25 announced that its sixth 5-Year 
Plan for economic development would be scrapped 
at the end of 1958 in favor of a new 7-Year Plan. 
The sixth 5-Year Plan, adopted in February, 1956, 
called .for ‘‘a massive increase in heavy = in- 
dustrial output and a sharp rise in productivity 
on farms and in factories,’’ The government said 
its abandonment was made necessary by the 
recent decentralization of Soviet industria! man- 
agement and by discovery of new deposits of 
mineral raw materials and sources of electric 
power which opened up unexpected industrial op- 
portunities. Some Western observers attributed the 
move to increased economic stress within the 
Soviet Union that- might threaten the position 
of Communist party chief Nikita S. Khrushchev. 


Saud Pledges Aid to Syria—King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia declared publicly for the first time Sept. 
26 that he would join in the defense of Syria 
against any aggression. Saud’s statement came 
at the close of an Arab summit conference at 
Damascus which was attended also by Syrian 
President Shukri al-Kuwatly and Iraqui Premier 
Ali Jawdat. Saud said: ‘‘I wish to declare without 
ambiguity or doubt that I deplore every 
aggression on Syria and on every other Arab 
country from whatever source it comes and that 
I will oppose with my Syrian brothers and with 
the other Arabs any aggression against them and 
their independence irrespective of its source.’’ 
Saud was reported to have received Syria’s as- 
surances that it would not tie itself more closely 
to the Soviet bloc and that it would never grant 
a base to any Soviet bloc country. 


METO Meeting on Middle East—The Counter- 
Subversion Committee of the Baghdad Pact 
(METO), meeting in London Sept. 27, agreed to 
expand the pact’s program to combat the threat 
of Communist subversion in the Middle East. The 
U. S., although not a full member of the pact, 
is a member of the committee with the Pact na- 
tions, Britain, Pakistan, Turkey, Iraq and Iran. 


French Premier Resigns—Maurice Bourges- 
Maunoury, 42, France’s 23rd Premier since World 
War II, resigned Sept. 30 after the National As- 
sembly had defeated by a 279-253 vote his proposal 
for a reform plan for Algeria, Bourges-Maunoury’s 
proposal, on which he had demanded a vote of 
confidence, was for enactment of a new basic 
law that would create 6 autonomous territories in 
Algeria, 4 predominantly Moslem and two French. 
Eventually they were to create a federal Algeria 
within the French Republic, with the 6 depart- 
ments to elect a central executive council for all 
Algeria if they so desired, but with France re- 
taining control of defense, diplomacy and cur- 
rency. Supported by moderate leftist and center 
groups, Bourges-Maunoury was opposed by Com- 
munists, conservative Independents and Gaullists, 
extreme Rightists and a large section of his own 
Radical party. President Rene Coty refused to 
accept his resignation and asked him to remain 
in office until a new Premier was chosen. 


UNITED NATIONS 


UN Body Backs Fluoridation—The World Health 
Organization, the UN health agency, reported in 
Geneva Sept. 4 that the use of fluoridated drink- 
ing water to prevent tooth decay was safe, effec- 
tive and practical. A committee of WHO experts 
studied programs in 17 countries and reported 
that responsible public health officials throughout 
the world approved fluoridation of water supplies. 
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- Hammarskjold Backs UN Voting System—Secy. 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold defended the United 
Nations voting system Sept. 4 in an introduction 
to his previously published annual report to the 
UN. Without specifically mentioning Sir Winston 
Churchill, he rejected the view expressed by the 
British statesman before the American Bar Assn. 
in London that the UN system of one vote for 
e€ach nation weighted its decisions in favor of 
small and sometimes irresponsible states. ‘The 
General Assembly is not a parliament of elected 
individual members,”’ he said. ‘‘It is a diplomatic 
meeting in which the delegates of member states 
represent governmental policies, and these policies 
are subject to all the influences that would prevail 
in international life in-any case. Smaller na- 
tions are not in the habit of banding together 
against the larger nations whose power to affect 
international security and well-being is so much 
greater than their own. Nor do I see justification 
for talk about the responsible and the irresponsible 
among the nations. Finally, the two-thirds rule 
applied to all major decisions in the General 
Assembly should serve as a reasonable assurance 
to those who may not fully share the views that 
have been here expressed.”’ 


Hammarskjold for Stand-By UNEF—UN Secy. 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold Sept. 5 proposed estab- 
lishment of a permanent UN police force on a 
“stand-by basis.”” He indicated that his pro- 
posal did not mean a force actually mobilized 
permanently, but rather the approval of a set 
of international agreements that would provide 
for the assembling of an international force im- 
mediately when required. 


UN Condemns USSR on Hungary—The UN 
General Assembly, meeting in special session to 
consider the June report of its Special Committee 
on Hungary, Sept. 14 voted to condemn the Soviet 
Union’s suppression of the 1956 Hungarian revolt 
and the USSR’s ‘‘continued defiance of the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly.’’ The Assembly 
resolution, introduced by the United States and 
36 other countries, called upon the USSR to 
‘desist from repressive measures against the 
Hungarian people’? and named Prince Wan Wai- 
thayakon of Thailand, president of the Assembly, 
as its special representative to try to achieve 
Soviet compliance. The vote was 60 for, 10 
against and 10 abstentions. In opposition were 
the 9 Soviet bloc states and Yugoslavia. Absten- 
tions including 9 Arab-Asian states and Finland. 
South Africa was absent. 

The Assembly resolution endorsed the findings 
of its special committee that the USSR had 
“deprived Hungary of its liberty and political in- 
dependence and the Hungarian people of the 
exercise of their fundamental rights’’; that ‘‘the 
present Hungarian regime has been imposed on 
the Hungarian people’? by Soviet armed inter- 
vention; that the USSR had ‘‘carried out mass 
deportations of Hungarian citizens’ to the USSR; 
that the USSR had violated its obligations under 
the Geneva Convention of 1949, and that ‘‘the 
present authorities in Hungary have violated the 
human rights and freedoms guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Peace with Hungary.’’ 

12th Annual General Assembly Session—The 
United Nations General Assembly opened its 12th 
annual session in New York Sept. 17 and elected 
Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand to succeed 
Prince Wan _Waithayakon as its president. Sir 
Leslie’s election by a 77-1 secret ballot with 3 
abstentions came after Dr. Charles Malik of 
Lebanon had withdrawn his candidacy ‘‘in the 
interests of harmony and peace.”’ Sir Leslie had 
been supported by the U. S., most Western 
European nations and a number of Latin-Ameri- 
can states, while Malik had the support of the 
Asian-African group. The Assembly admitted the 
Federation of Malaya as the 82nd UN member by 
ee hie ber South Africa absent. 

- S. Secy. of State Dulles, addressing th 
General Assembly Sept. 19, warned that Parkey 
now faces growing danger from the major build- 
up of Soviet arms in Syria.’’ Declaring that this 
build-up on Turkey’s southern border was ‘‘con- 
certed with Soviet Military power on Turkey’s 
northern _border,’”” he asked the Assembly to 

consider’ the Middle East crisis. Soviet For 
Min. Gromyko, in one of a series of opening 
statements by delegation chiefs, warned Sept. 20 
that his country would not remain an “impassive 
observer’ while the Western powers turned the 
Middle East into ‘‘a permanent hotbed of con- 
flict.’ British For. Sec. Selwyn Lloyd Sept. 24 
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denounced Soviet arms shipment to Arab coun- 
tries, suggesting their purpose was ‘‘pre-stock for- 
ward bases for the Soviet Union itself.” 


World Bank Report—In its 12th annual report, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) said Sept. 22 it had 
committed more than $3.1 billion in 170 loans 
to 45 countries since it began operations in 
1946. The report shows 20 loans totaling $338,000,- 
000 in 15 countries in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1957. Net income for the fiscal year was 
$36,000,000 and the bank received an additional 
$17,000,000 from 1% special commission charged 
on all loans, bringing its reserves up to $289,000,- 
000. The report was presented at the annual meet- 
ing in Washington of the World Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International 
Finance Corp. President Eisenhower told the 
group Sept. 23 that world-wide inflation was a 
“threat to sound economic growth.’’ Eugene R. 
Black, president of the World Bank, warned the 
undeveloped countries that they were indulging 
in wasteful projects, trying to ‘‘do too much”’ and 
in some cases needlessly wasting money on mili- 
tary projects. The undeveloped countries com- 
plained in speeches Sept. 25 that most of the 
world’s capital had been absorbed by investments 
in the West, Western countries had adopted tight 
money policies, prices of Western goods had risen 
sharply and that world trade growth had been 
principally between industrial nations, bypassing 
underdeveloped countries. 


Hammarskjold Gets Second Term—Dag Ham- 
marskjold was elected to a second 5-yr. term as 
United Nations Secy. Gen. Sept. 26. After the 
Security Council had unanimously recommended 
him, he was elected by the General Assembly, 
80 of the 82 members voting for him in a secret 
ballot, with one ballot invalid and none registered 
against him. In an unusual demonstration of 
unanimity, both the United States and Soviet 
Union delegations praised Hammarskjold. 


GENERAL 


Billy Graham’s New York Crusade—The Rev. 
Dr. Billy Graham, 38, Protestant evangelist, closed 
a 16-week campaign in New York City Sept. 1 
with a giant street rally in Times Square. His 
meetings, most of which were held in Madison 
Square Garden, drew 1,949,600 total attendance 
in the largest and longest campaign he had ever 
preached. This compared with 1,339,400 attend- 
ance in the 12 weeks of his London campaign. 
In New York, 56,767 of his hearers made ‘‘deci- 
sions for Christ,’’ compared with 38,447 in Lon- 
don. The 15 nationwide television broadcasts from 
the New York meetings brought more than 30,- 
000 additional decisions. The New York cam- 
paign cost an estimated $2,500,000, received aver- 
age nightly offerings of $7,000 and a number of 
individual gifts including one of $100,000. Graham 
lost 18 pounds during the campaign. 


Soviet Jet Airliner Lands in U. S.—A Soviet 
twin-jet TU-104 landed at McGuire Air Force, 
Base, N. J., Sept. 4, the first Soviet civilian air- 
liner to fly to the United States. The plane, 
which carried part of the Soviet UN delegation, 
made the trip from Moscow in 21 hrs. 54 mins. 
elapsed time, including refueling stops at Lon- 
don, Keflavik, Iceland, and Goose Bay, Labrador; 
its actual flying time was 13 hrs. 29 mins. The 
TU-104, said to be the only type of jet airliner 
in passenger service anywhere in the world, has 
a maximum range of 2,000 mi. and a cruising 
speed of 500 mph. The first jet passenger air- 
liners, the British Comets, were put in service in 
1952 but grounded in 1954 because of structural 
flaws that led to a series of crashes. 


Pope Urges Radio-TV Scrutiny—Pope Pius XII 
urged in an encyclical letter dated Sept. 8 that 
such supervision as is exercised over motion pic- 
tures by the Legion of Decency be provided for 
radio and television throughout the world. He 
bade the Catholic clergy ‘‘not only to exercise 
a watchful care but also to use positive action 
and authority’ to combat undesirable motion 
pictured, radio and TV programs. 


Nashville School Blown Up—Under Federal 
court order, Nashville, Tenn., began a gradual 
integration program Sept. 9 with the admission 
of 13 Negro first-graders to previously all-white 
schools. The Negroes started classes although, ac- 
companied by parents, they had to brave jeering, 
missile-throwing crowds. The new $500,000 Hat- 
tie Cotton elementary school, with a registration 
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of one Negro and 388 white children, was wrecked 
by a dynamite blast during the night of Sept. 
9-10. More than 25 persons, including segrega- 
tionist Frederick John Kasper, were arrested in 
connection with the racial strife. Kasper was 
convicted and fined $110 on charges of vagrancy, 
disorderly conduct and loitering charges. He had 
been accused of instituting a campaign of tele- 
phoned threats to families of the 13 Negro pupils. 


As Maine Goes—The adage ‘‘As Maine goes so 
goes the nation”’ lost its meaning Sept. 9 as Maine 
voters decided overwhelmingly to discard their 
traditional September state election date and vote 
with the rest of the nation in November, 1960. 
The value of the state’s ‘early bird’’ election as a 
national political barometer was actually not 
great, since the slogan had proved wrong in 12 
of the 29 Presidential elections since 1840. 


Sterns Indicted as Spies—A Federal grand 
jury in New York Sept. 9 indicted on espionage 
charges Martha Dodd Stern and her husband, 
Alfred K. Stern. who had fled behind the Iron 
Curtain two months earlier after renouncing 
their American citizenship. Stern, a former 
New York investment banker, and his wife, 
daughter of the late Wm. E. Dodd, ex-Amb. to 
Germany, were accused of having conspired as 
spies for the Soviet Union with Jack and Myra 
Soble and Jacob Albam, all of whom had pleaded 
guilty to espionage, and with George and Jane 
Zlatovsky, Paris residents also indicted for 
espionage. The Sterns, living in Prague, termed 
the charges ridiculous. 


AFL-CIO Indicts Teamsters Union—The AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Committee, after hearing 
testimony at Washington and considering evidence 
produced by the Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Practices in the Labor or Management 
Field, charged Sept. 17 that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters ‘‘has been and continues 
to be dominated or substantially influenced by cor- 
rupt influences.’’ The AFL-CIO Committee found 
that Teamster President Dave Beck, Vice President 
Frank W. Brewster and Vice President James R. 
Hoffa ‘‘used union funds for personal purposes.’’ 
It found that Beck and Hoffa ‘‘used their official 
union position for personal profit and advantage, 
frequently to the direct detriment of the Team- 
ster Union membership’’ and that Brewster and 
Hoffa ‘‘engaged in improper activities relating 
to health and welfare funds.’’ It also accused 
Beck and the union of failing to comply with 
the AFL-CIO ethical practices code in setting 
up ‘“‘paper locals’’ to win a New York council 
election and charged that Hoffa ‘‘associated 
with, sponsored and promoted the interests of 
notorious labor racketeers.’’ The AFL-CIO com- 
mittee also accused the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers and the United Textile Workers of 
unethical practices. 

First Underground Nuclear Explosion—The 
Atomic Energy Commission Sept. 19 set off at its 
Nevada proving ground the first underground 
nuclear explosion on record. The nuclear device, 
with the power of*between 1,000 and 3,000 tons of 
TNT, was bottled up at the end of a 900-ft. 
tunnel under the peak of a 7,000-ft. high moun- 
tain. The shock was hardly perceptible on the 
surface. Seismologists 300 miles away detected a 
small earth tremor. 

Successful Thor Test Reported—The firing of a 
huge missile from the test center at Cape Cana- 
veral, Fla., Sept. 20 was reported to have been 
the first successful test of the USAF’s Thor inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile. The Thor, de- 
signed to travel 1,500 miles, had failed to func- 
tion properly in previous tests. 


USAF Officer Sentenced as Spy—The Air Force 
announced Sept. 21 that Capt. George H. French, 
36, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., an AF B-36 bombardier, 
had been sentenced to life imprisonment, dis- 
honorable discharge and loss of all pay and 
allowances for trying to sell secrets about atomic 
weapons in jet bombers to the Soviet Union. 
Convicted in a secret court-martial at Barksdale 
AF Base, Shreveport, La., French was arrested 
by the FBI after he was alleged to have dropped 
a letter on the Soviet Embassy grounds in Wash- 
ington offering to sell the secrets for $27,500. An 
FBI agent intercepted the letter, which never 
reached the Russians. His wife, mother of 3 
children, blamed his act on desperation over 
gambling debts. French had received a number 
of decorations for valor in combat during World 
War II and the Korean War. 


Second U. S. ICBM Test Fails—The second test 
of the USAF’s Atlas intercontinental missile 
failed Sept. 25 when the missile, launched at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., climbed. about 5,000 ft., 
faltered and then exploded. Washington sources 
said the missile had been destroyed intentionally 
by experts on the ground after something went 
wrong with it, 

Disasters 


Nearly 200 were killed and 750 injured Sept. 2 
when 9 cars of a 15-car excursion train were 
derailed near Kendal, Jamaica .. . Paris-Nimes 
express was derailed Sept. 7 in Nozieres, France. 
23 dead . . . Ferry capsized Sept. 8 off Wanda 
Island, South Korea, drowning 23 of 49 aboard 
-_. . Train wreck Sept. 11 near Olomouc, Czecho- 
slovakia, killed 15, injured 23 . . . Flood near 
Tabriz, Iran, Sept, 14, drowned 122 . . . North- 
east Airlines twin-engined DC-3 crashed in swamp 
in fog Sept. 15 while trying instrument landing 
at New Bedford, Mass., 12 dead, 12 injured... 
14 Arab children were killed Sept. 17 by explosion 
of old artillery shell left in a field near Jerusalem 
since 1948 Arab-Israeli war... A West German 
sailing vessel, the 4-masted bark Pamir, bound 
from Buenos Aires to Hamburg with a crew of 
86 including 51 maritime cadets, sank during 
a storm Sept. 21 cff the Azores; 6 survivors res- 
cued . . . Nearly 300 died when-a Karachi-bound 
express train hit a parked oil train Sept. 29 
near Montgomery, West Pakistan . . . A Lagos- 
to-Kano train plunged down an embankment near 
Ibadan, Nigeria, Sept. 29, killing 44 . . . Typhoon 
Faye swept through Okinawa Sept. 30, with 53 
reported dead and 70-missing. 
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Eisenhower Apologizes to Ghanan — President 
Eisenhower entertained Ghana’s Finance Minister, 
Komla Agbeli Gbdemah, at breakfast in the White 
House Oct. 10 to apologize for a snub received 
by the Ghanan 3 days before. Gbdemah, order- 
ing orange juice at a Howard Johnson restaurant 
in Dover, Del., was told that ‘‘colored people are 
not allowed to eat in here.’’ Vice President 
Nixon, who had lunched at Gbdemah’s home 
while visiting Ghana, also attended the White 
House breakfast and offered his apologies. 


Kohler Ruled Unfair to Labor—George A. 
Downing, a National Labor Relations Board ex- 
aminer, ruled Oct. 10 that the Kohler Co., of 
Kohler, Wis., had prolonged a 31-yr. strike by the 
United Auto Workers against Kohler by a seriés 
of unfair labor practices. Downing listed as un- 
fair Kohler’s granting of two wage increases 
without collective bargaining, discharging 53 
strikers July 1, 1954, and refusing to bargain 
about this dismissal and the discharge of 90 
strikers on Mar. 1, 1955. He ruled that Kohler 
should be required to reinstate, when the strike 
ends, all strikers whose jobs had not been filled 
before June 1, 1954. The ruling was subject to 
appeal to the NLRB. 


U.S. Eases Fingerprint Rules—The 15-yr.-old 
requirement that all visitors to the U.S. he 
fingerprinted, except for government officials, 
was substantially modified Oct. 10 by the State 
and Justice Depts, under Congressional authority. 
Fingerprinting will not be required, under the 
new rules, for visits of less than one year except 
for visitors from Liberia, Peru and Ecuador, 
where fingerprinting of visitors is required. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had recommended easing of the 
rule, which had been criticized by Communist 
countries as hindering cultural tourist exchanges. 


Polio Cases Drastically Reduced—Marion B. 
Folsom, Secy. of Health, Education and Welfare, 
announced Oct. 10 an 80% reduction in paralytic 
polio in the U.S. over the past two years, attrib- 
uting the reduction in major part to the Salk 
vaccine. He said there were 17,886 paralytic cases 
in the first 9 months of 1955, compared with 1,576 
for the same period in 1957. ; 

Dulles Warns USSR on Turkey—Secy. of State 
Dulles warned Oct. 16 that an attack by the Soviet 
Union-on Turkey would bring retaliation by the 
U.S. against Soviet territory. ‘‘Certainly,’’ he 
told a press conference, ‘‘if there is an attack 
on Turkey by the Soviet Union, it would not mean 
a purely defensive operation by the United States, 
with the Soviet Union a privileged sanctuary from 
which to attack Turkey.” 

Democrats Attack Administration—The Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council, which includes former 
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President Truman and Adlai E. Stevenson, at 
meetings in Washington Oct. 19-20 charged that 
the Eisenhower Administration ‘has brought to 
a low point the confidence of our allies in the, in- 
tegrity and responsibility of its conduct” and has 
made the fundamental error of placing fiscal 
objectives and domestic political consideration 
ahead of the nation’s security.” The council 
warned: ‘“‘The Administration’s present policy, if 
continued, will, by 1960, take the United States far 
toward political isolation, continue to weaken our 
military position relative to the Russians, and 
leave those nations of the still free world which 
are capable of industrial development looking to 
Moscow for capital and technical assistance. 


Management Improprieties Investigated — The 
Select Senate Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field, which had con- 
centrated chiefly on activities of the Teamsters and 
other unions for the first 9 months of its exist- 
ence, turned its attention to management in 
hearings opened Oct. 22 in Washington. The 
hearings spotlighted the operations of Labor Re- 
lations Associates, of Chicago, headed by Nathan 
W. Shefferman, a friend of ex-Teamster boss 
Dave Beck. The committee heard a large amount 
of testimony in support of charges that the Shef- 
ferman firm made a specialty of preventing the 
unionization of its client companies or securing 
‘soft’? union contracts for them. 


U.S. Rocket Altitude Record—The Defense Dept. 
announced Oct. 23 the successful launching by the 
Air Force the day before of a rocket designed to 
rise 4,000 miles. The 4-stage, 1,900-lb. rocket was 
fired from a balloon 100,000 ft. above Eniwetok 
Island in the Pacific as one of a series of tests 
called Project Farside. The first stage was a 
cluster of 4 Recruit rocket engines, the second a 
single Recruit, the third 4 Arrow II rockets and 
the fourth a single Arrow II. Air Force officials 
said Oct. 25 that preliminary estimates indicated 
the rocket reached a record-breaking altitude of 
slightly more than 4,000 miles. The previous 
record was 625 miles, credited to the Army’s 
Jupiter C in a Sept., 1956, test. The Air Force 
said Oct. 31 that the new rocket went up at least 
2,700 miles, but probably not 4,000 miles. 


Rogers Replaces Brownell—Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., a member of the original Eisenhower Cabinet, 
resigned as Attorney General Oct. 23 and President 
Eisenhower designated Deputy Attorney General 
Wm. P. Rogers to succeed him, Brownell quit the 
post to resume private law practice in New York. 
Rogers, 44, a close friend and adviser of Vice 
President Nixon, had been Brownell’s deputy 
since Brownell took office in 1953. Rogers, a 
native of Norfolk, N.Y., and a graduate of Col- 
gate and Cornell, started his legal career as an 
assistant district attorney of New York County 
under Thomas E. Dewey. 

Eisenhower-Macmillan Conference — President 
Eisenhower and British Prime -Minister Harold 
Macmillan conferred at the White House Oct. 
23-25 on means of strengthening the Western 
alliance and countering Soviet thrusts in the Mid- 
dle East and in the field of super-weapons. At the 
conclusion of the conference they said in a joint 
statement: ‘‘The countries of the free world are 
interdependent, and only in genuine partnership, 
by combining their resources and sharing tasks 
in many fields, can progress and safety be found. 
For our part, we have agreed that our two coun- 
tries will henceforth act in accordance with this 
principle. .. . By coordinating the strength of all 
free peoples, safety can be assured, the danger of 
Communist despotism will in due course be dissi- 
pated, and a just and lasting peace will be 
assured.”’ 

It was agreed that the President would ask 
Congress ‘‘to amend the Atomic Energy Act as 
may be necessary and desirable to permit of close 
and fruitful collaboration of scientists and 
engineers of Great Britain, the United States 
and other friendly countries.” The communique 
said the free nations must find means of sharing 
knowledge of the ‘‘deterrent and retaliatory power 
of nuclear weapons’ to assure that such power 
will be available when needed and will not be 
misused. Paul-Henri Spaak, Secy. Gen. of NATO 
joined the conference on its last day and sug- 
gested that the December NATO meeting in 
Paris be made a meeting of the heads of the NATO 
governments to consider defense problems. 

President Eisenhower said Oct. 30 that he 
planed to attend the NATO meeting in Paris and 
hoped to include a visit to Britain in his itinerary 
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Warsaw Riots Suppressed—A Polish Communist 
party order shutting down the weekly newspaper 
Po Prostu (Plain Speaking) was followed by stu- 
dent riots in Warsaw Oct. 3 which were broken 
up by police using tear gas and truncheons. The 
riots continued for 3 more nights but subsided 
after police were armed with rifles. Po Prostu, 
which played an important role in the 1956 move- 
ment that carried Polish Communist chief Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka to power, was accused of having 
“falsely and mendaciously represented the eco- 
nomic and political situation in Poland, propa- 
gating views entirely alien to socialism.” 


USSR Claims New H-Weapon—The Soviet 
Union announced Oct. 7 that it had tested suc- 
cessfully a ‘‘mighty hydrogen war head of a new 
design.’’ It added: ‘‘For the safety of the popula- 
tion, the explosion was carried out at great alti- 
tude.’’ Japanese observers said shock waves from 
a blast the day before had come from a point 
2,500 miles north-of Tokyo. The U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission confirmed that it had ‘‘de- 
tected a Soviet explosion of substantial size.’’ 
There was speculation in Washington that the 
USSR haa tested a small nuclear war head that 
could be carried by its ICBM. 


Malaya Joins Colombo Plan—Newly-indepen- 
dent Malaya was recognized as a member of the 
Colombo Plan at the opening of its 9th conference 
Oct. 7 in Saigon, Vietnam. The plan was con- 
ceived in 1950 by a British Commonwealth com- 
mittee to better the living conditions, increase the 
food production and educate the people of under- 
privileged Asian nations to help themselves. The 
addition of Malaya gave it a membership of 18 
nations, including the U. S., Britain and Canada, 
plus the British colonies of Singapore, Sarawak 
and North Borneo. 


Khrushchev Offers Satellite Controls—Soviet 
Communist party chief Khrushchev, in an inter- 
view with New York Times correspondent James 
Reston Oct. 7, said the USSR was willing to place 
earth satellites and pilotless missiles under 
international control as part of a U. S.-Soviet 
general agreement. Khrushchev accused U. S. 
Secy. of State Dulles of inciting Turkey to start 
& new war by attacking Syria. He charged that 
Dulles ordered Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Secy. 
of State recently sent to the Middle East as a 
special U. S. envoy, to incite Jordan and Iraq 
against Syria. This having failed, Khrushchev 
said, Dulles directed Henderson to push Turkey 
toward war with Syria. 

Dulles Oct. 8 said the U.S. was willing to co- 
operate with the USSR in establishing an inter- 
national study of means to control space missiles 
and satellites but rejected the idea that they 
should be controlled through a bilateral U. S.- 
USSR agreement. The State Dept. Oct. 10 said 
Khrushchev’s charges about Henderson and about 
alleged U. S. efforts to push Turkey into war 
with Syria were ‘‘completely unfounded.” 


Pakistan Government Shift—Pakistan Prime 
Minister Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy resigned 
Oct. 11 at the request of President Iskander 
Mirza after Republican members of Suhrawardy’s 
cabinet had withdrawn from his coalition govern- 
ment. Their withdrawal was in protest against 
the opposition of Suhrawardy, Awami (Peoples) 
League leader, to the redivision of West Pakistan 
along linguistic lines. Ismail Ibrahim Chrundigar, 
60, Moslem League leader, was sworn in as Prime 
Minister Oct. 18. He pledged the loyalty of his 
4-party coalition government to the West. 


Khrushchev Appeals to Socialists—Soviet Com- 
munist chief Khrushchev Oct. 12 appealed to West 
European Socialist parties for support of Soviet 
proposals for a 4-power declaration condemning 
use of force in the Middle East. In letters to the 
British Labor party and Socialist parties in the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, France, Italy and 
Belgium he warned of danger of a major war 
because of a threat to Syria by Turkish troops 
and the U.S. 6th Fleet. In rejecting the appeal 
Oct. 23, the British Labor party said it would not 

undertake joint activities with any Communist 
party.”” The- West German Social Democrats re- 
jected on the ground that such problems could 
not be solved on a party level. 


East Germany Issues New Currency—Com- 
munist East Germany Oct. 13 called in its cur- 
rency, the East Mark, for conversion into new 
currency and sealed its border with West Ger- 
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Many while the operation was carried out under 
military control. East German Premier Otto 
Grotewohl announced that the currency shift was 

' necessary because West German ‘‘monopolists and 
militarists’’ had obtained large quantities of East 
German marks with which they were conducting 
Speculation and espionage. The 18,000,000 East 
Germans were given 14 hours to exchange up to 
300 East German marks for the new currency 
($72 at official rates, $16 at free market rates). 
Those who had more than 300 marks were given 
credit in special bank accounts. The action was 
estimated to have wiped out 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
East German marks ($825,000 to $1,100,000) held 
in West Berlin. 


Egypt Sends Troops to Syria—The Egyptian- 
Syrian joint command in Cairo announced Oct. 13 
that basic elements of the Egyptian armed forces 
had been landing in Syria since mid-September 
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to reinforce Syria’s forces ‘‘and strengthen her 
defensive capacities.’ The announcement said 
the move was decided upon at a Sept. 12 meeting 
in Cairo of Egyptian President Nasser with Maj. 
Gen. Afif Bizri, Syrian Chief of Staff, and other 
Syrian officials. King Saud of Saudi Arabia, 
visiting in Lebanon, was reported to have ex-= 
pressed anger at the Egyptian move. 


San Marino Goes Anti-Communist—Twelye 
years of Communist rule of San Marino, the 
world’s smallest republic, ended Oct. 13 when an 
anti-Communist Provisional Government took 
over. Nearly a month earlier, Communist defec- 
tions had given the anti-Communists a majority 
in the Grand and Central Council, or Parliament, 
but the two Captains Regent, or chief executives 
promptly dissolved the body. Anti-Communists set 
up a government in a deserted iron warehouse 
which was recognized by Italy and the United 


U. S.-Canadian Tour a Triumph for 


Queen Elizabeth II and-her husband, 
Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, visited 
Canada and the United States Oct. 12-22 
in what the London fh hailed as one 
of the most successful good-will tours 
ever undertaken by British royalty in 
North America. 

Arriving in Ottawa by plane from Lon- 
don, the Queen and her party were 
greeted by nuge crowds in the flag-be- 
decked Canadian capital as they drove 
through the city in an open car to Gov- 
ernment House, a 91-yr.-old mansion in 
whose royal suite they lived while in 
Canada. Queen Elizabeth, who is also 
Queen of Canada, spoke to the Canadian 
people in her first live television broadcast 
and expressed the hope that she and the 
Prince could return with their children 
in 1959 for the opening of the St. Lawr- 
ence Seaway. The Queen and the Prince 
laid a wreath on the National War Me- 
morial; attended services at Christ Ca- 
thedral, where the Prince read the second 
lesson, and conferred with Canadian 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker, who 
named the Prince to the Canadian Privy 
Council. The royal couple rode in an 
open horse-drawn landau to Parliament 
Hill, where the Queen, wearing her coro- 
nation gown and a tiara, became the first 
reigning sovereign to open Parliament in 
Canadian history. She read the Speech 
from the Throne, outlining Diefenbaker’s 
program for legislation to stabilize farm 
prices and increase social security and 
veterans’ pension payments. 

Flying from Ottawa in a Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force plane, the Queen and the 
Prince arrived Oct. 16 in Jamestown, Va., 
on her first visit to the U.S. as British 
sovereign. Welcomed by Virginia’s Gov. 
Thos. B. Stanley, they participated in the 
Jamestown Festival, marking the 350th 
anniversary of the first permanent English 
settlement in the New World, and visited 
Williamsburg. The Queen made 4 speech- 
es, all stressing Anglo-American ties. 

Flown to Washington the next day, the 
Queen and the Prince were greeted at 
National Airport by President Eisenhow- 
er, who sat between them as they rode to 
the White House through streets lined by 
an estimated 1,000,000 persons who braved 
intermittent rain. Added thousands saw 
the royal couple at Arlington National 
Cemetery, where the Queen _ placed 
wreaths on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier and at the Canadian Cross, a me- 
morial to Americans who lost their lives 
in the Canadian armed forces in World 
War I. On her first day in Washington 
the Queen also attended a reception given 
by the Washington press corps and a state 
dinner at the White House. 

Rain also marred the second day of the 
Queen’s visit to the capital. She lunched 
as the guest of Vice President Nixon, 
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dined as the guest of Secy. of State Dulles, 
visited the National Gallery of Art, a 
children’s hospital and attended a garden 
part at the British Embassy where silk- 
ined canvas baie the guests from 
the weather. The next day the Queen and 
the Prince attended their first American 
football game at nearby College Park, 
Md., between the Universities of Maryland 
and North Carolina, as guests of Mary- 
land’s Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin. After 
the game, at the Queen’s request, the 
royal couple visited a supermarket in 
West Hyattsville, Md., chatted with shop- 
pers and asked questions about the food. 

On their last day in Washington, the 
royal couple attended Sunday services 
with President and Mrs. Eisenhower at 
the Washington Cathedral and at the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church. They in- 
spected thoroughbred horses at Middle- 
burg, Va., and attended a dinner at the 
Australian Embassy before entraining for 
New York. 

In the traditional exchange of gifts 
marking the visit, President Eisenhower 
gave the royal couple a portrait he had 
painted of their son, Prince Charles. The 
Eisenhowers also gave the Queen and the 
Prince a sculptured porcelain of the 
Prince playing polo. The visitors gave 
the Eisenhowers a table bearing an inlaid 
copy of the Allies’ D-Day battle plan and 
a pair of porcelain parula warblers. 

On the final day of their visit the Queen 
and Prince were welcomed at Stapleton, 
Staten Island, by New York’s Gov. Aver- 
ell Harriman and New York City officials. 
They rode to Manhattan aboard an Army 
ferry, the route having been selected at 
the Queen’s request so she could see the 
city’s skyline. As they crossed the harbor 
they could see the Mayflower II, which 
had been towed from its berth for the oc- 
easioi.. Hundreds of thousands lined low- 
er Broadway as the Queen and Prince 
were given the traditional ticker-tape pa- 
rade to City Hall, where Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner extended the city’s official wel- 
come. More hundreds of thousands saw 
the royal party drive to the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, where the Mayor was host at 
a luncheon. 

The Queen addressed the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in the afternoon, 
after which, at her request, she and 
Prince Philip were taken to view the city 
from the top of the Empire State Build- 
ing. They held a reception at the Waldorf 
prior to a dinner in their honor there, 
given by the English-Speaking Union and 
the Pilgrims of the United States. The 
finale of the royal visit was a Common- 
wealth ball at the 7th Regiment Armory, 
after which the Queen and her party flew 
home. In a farewell telegram to President 
Eisenhower, she said: “We have had a 
wonderful time.” 
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. The Communists surrendered their arms 
Bitke San Marino chief of police, whose forces 
had been strengthened by 100 former Italian 
carabinieri, and turned over the government to 
the anti-Communists. 


Yugoslavia peeceeninee eer Peli ae eh 
oslav recognition o: as rmany - 
Beicet Oct. 15. Yugoslavia, which had previously 
recognized only West Germany, thus became the 
first nation outside the Soviet bloc to open diplo- 
matic relations with East German Communist 
regime. In retaliation, West Germany Oct. 19 
broke off diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia. 


Guatemalan Election—After an election Oct. 20 
to pick a successor to slain Guatemalan President 
Castillo Armas, the Provisional Government de- 
clared its candidate, Miguel Ortiz Passarelli, was 
the winner. The principal opposition candidate, 
Gen. Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, charged fraud and 
his followers precipitated a series of riots. A 
3-man military junta replaced the government of 
Provisional President Luis Arture Gonzales Lopez 
Oct. 24, invalidated the election and called on 
Congress to install an interim president and ar- 
Tange for a new election. Guillermo Flores Aven- 
dano, who had been Second Vice President, was 
sworn in Oct. 26 as the new Provisional President. 


Saud Offers Mideast Mediation—King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia Oct. 20 offered to mediate the dispute 
between Syria and Turkey. The Turkish govern- 
ment Oct. 21 accepted the offer. The Syrian 
government Oct. 23 rejected it as unnecessary, 
stating that tension could be removed by with- 
drawal of Turkish troops from the Syrian frontier. 


Bombings in Saigon—Thirteen U. S. service men 
and 15 Vietnamese civilians were injured Oct. 22 
when bombs exploded in front of a U. S. officers’ 
quarters, under a bus and in the U. S. Informa- 
tion Service library. Government officials at- 
tributed the bombings to Communists seeking to 
sabotage the Colombo Plan conference in Saigon. 


Zhukov Stripped of Power—The Soviet Govern- 
ment announced Oct. 26 that Marshal Georgi K. 
Zhukov had been relieved of his duties as Minister 
of Defense by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet and replaced by Marshal Rodion Y. Mali- 
novsky. The announcement came only about an 
hour after Zhukov, the Soviet Union’s greatest 
living military hero, had returned from an offi- 
cial visit to Albania and Yugoslavia. Zhukov, 
after backing Soviet Communist chief Khrushchev 
in his purge of a dissident faction led by V. M. 
Molotov, had been rewarded by a post on the 
Presidium, the first professional soldier ever to 
attain that honor. There was initial speculation 
in the West as to whether his removal as 
Defense Minister meant that Zhukov was to be 
moved down or up in the Communist hierarchy. 
The answer came Nov. 2 when the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party announced Zhu- 
koy’s removal from the Presidium and from the 
committee itself. He was accused of having 
“flagrantly violated’ the principle of Communist 
party leadership of the armed forces and of pro- 
moting his own ‘‘cult of personality’? in the 
army. Pravda, the party organ, reported that 
Zhukov admitted his errors and voted for his 
own ouster from his party posts. Many Western 
observers concluded that the real reason for 
Zhukov’s downgrading was that his great popu- 
larity had made him a threat to Khrushchev. 


Turkish Election—The Democratic party of 
Turkish Premier Adnan Menderes was continued 
in power Oct. 2% by the nation’s voters, who 
elected 424 Democrats to the 610-seat one-house 
Parliament. The opposition Republicans, led by 
former President Ismet Inonu, increased their 
Parliamentary strength from 31 to 170. 


Bomb in Israeli Parliament—A hand grenade 
thrown by Moshe Duek, 25, described by police 
as a deranged man, exploded Oct. 29 on the floor 
of the Israeli Knesset (Parliament) in Jerusalem 
during a foreign policy debate. Premier David 
Ben-Gurion, For. Min. Golda Meir, Communica- 
tions Min. Moshe Carmel and Health Min. Israel 
Barzilai were slightly wounded. Moshe Shapiro, 
Social Welfare and Religious Affairs Min., was 
More seriously injured. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Japan Elected to Security Council—Japan was 
elected Oct. 1 to the Security Council, thus becom- 
ing the first former enemy of the World War II 
Allies to win a Council seat. The vote was 55 for 
Japan to 25 for Czechoslovakia, Soviet bloc candi- 
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date. The Soviet Union protested that the seat 
had been allocated to East Europe by a 1946 
“gentlemen’s agreement.’’ The United States, sup- 
porting Japan, held that the 1946 agreement had 
been intended to last only a year or two. Japan’s 
election for a 2-yr. term to the seat held by the 
Philippines was interpreted as meaning that the 
seat had been transferred to the Asian powers. 
Panama got 74 votes to replace Cuba and Canada 
received 72 votes to succeed Australia in voting 
for the two other non-permanent seats for which 
terms expired as of Jan. 1, 1958. 


Saudi Delegate Denounces West—Western 
policy in the Middle East was denounced Oct. 2, 
by Ahmed Shukairy, Saudi Arabian UN dele- 
gation chief, a Palestinian who represented 
Syria at the 1955 General Assembly session. He 
said the UN had no right to interfere with Soviet 
arms shipments to Syria. He ridiculed U. S. 
Secy. of State Dulles’ complaint that ‘‘true 
patriots’ had been driven from office in Syria 
and that Syria’s acceptance of Soviet arms had 
endangered Syria’s neighbors. President Eisen- 
hower, asked Oct. 3 about the Shukairy attack, 
said he had received the day before from King 
Saud a ‘“‘message of warm friendship.’’ 


Egypt Defends Syria—Egyptian For. Min. 
Mahmoud Fawzi told the UN General Assembly 
Oct. 3 that Egypt would not permit ‘‘that even 
a fingertip of Syria be hurt, or a hair of Syria be 
hurt by any aggressor.’’ He protested against any 
UN intervention in Soviet arms shipments to 
Syria and blamed Western interference for the 
“huge clamor’’ against Syria. 


Syria Assails U. S. Threats—Syrian For. Min. 
Salah el-Bitar, addressing the General Assembly 
Oct. 7, accused the U. S. of using economic, poli- 
tical and military pressure in an effort to bring 
Syria under U. S. domination. He charged the 
U. S. with ‘‘certain acts of provocation, military 
demonstration, the massing of forces on our fron- 
tiers and threats directed against Syria.’’ U. S. 
Amb. Henry Cabot Lodge, recalling U. S. 
“leadership in opposition to the invasion of 
Egypt’’ in 1956, replied that this ‘‘makes it in- 
conceivable that we should now be guilty of the 
colonialist activity with which we are charged.’’ 


Syria Asks UN Inquiry—Syrian For. Min. Salah 
el-Bitar, in a letter to UN Secy. Gen. Ham- 
marskjold Oct. 16, urged the General Assembly 
to set up a commission to ‘‘make an impartial 
and international investigation’ of the Syrian- 
Turkish border situation. Bitar asked inclusion on 
the Assembly agenda of Syria’s ‘‘complaint about 
threats to the security of Syria and to inter- 
national peace.’’ A few hours later Soviet For. 
Min. Andrei A. Gromyko, in a letter to. Sir Leslie 
Munro, Assembly pres., said there was reliable 
information that ‘‘the Turkish General Staff, to- 
gether with American advisers, has elaborate de- 
tailed plans for an attack by Turkey on Syria 
after the elections in Turkey on Oct. 27 of this 
year.’’ In event of such attack, he said, UN mem- 
bers ‘‘should immediately render Syria the armed 
assistance necessary to put a stop to aggression.’’ 
The Assembly Oct. 18 voted 66-0 to debate the 
Syrian complaint. Debate was opened Oct. 22 but 
then suspended for 3 days pending the outcome of 
King Saud’s mediation effort. The debate was 
ended Nov. 1 under an agreement by which the 
General Assembly shelved Syria’s complaint 
against Turkey and also pigeonholed a Western 
proposal that Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold mediate 
the Syrian-Turkish dispute. 


GENERAL 


AFL-CIO Suspends Teamsters—Delegates to the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters conven- 
tion in Miami Beach voted overwhelmingly Oct. 2 
to reject the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee’s charges of corruption against James R. 
Hoffa and other Teamster leaders. The AFL-CIO 
Executive Council a week earlier had warned the 
Teamsters, the United Textile Workers and the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union to oust 
all officers responsible for corruption within 30 
days or face expulsion. The Executive Council 
Oct, 24 suspended the Teamsters and said it would 
recommend the union’s expulsion at the next AFL- 
CIO convention unless the Teamsters agreed to: 
“remove and bar from _ office’? president-elect 
Hoffa and others accused of responsibility for 
corruption, and to appointment of an AFL-CIO 
committee with authority to eliminate corrupt 
influences from the union. The Executive Council 
Oct. 25 ordered the United Textile Workers and 
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the Bakery Workers to clean house by Nov. 15 
or face suspension. George Meany, AFL-CIO pres., 
Nov. 6 gave tentative approval to the United 
Textile Workers’ clean-up efforts and removed 
the suspension threat from that union. The AFL- 
CIO Nov. 15 suspended the Bakery: Workers. The 
AFL-CIO expelled the Teamsters Dec. 6. 


Knowland Candidate for Governor—Sen. Wm. 
F. Knowland (R.-Calif.), Senate minority leader, 
announced Oct. 3 his candidacy for the Republi- 
can nomination for Governor in 1958. His rival 
for the nomination, Gov. Goodwin J. Knight, 
branded Knowland’s announcement ‘‘a thinly dis- 
guised invitation to his later ‘draft’ for the Presi- 
dential nomination in 1960.”’ After conference with 
President Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon, 
Knight Nov. 5 abandoned his campaign for re- 
election and entered the race for U. S. Senator. 


Hoffa Elected Teamsters’ Head—James R. Hoffa, 
accused by a Senate committee of racket con- 
nections and target of an AFL-CIO cleanup cam- 
paign, was elected president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters by a margin of nearly 
3 to 1 over the combined vote of two opponents 
at the union’s convention in Miami Beach Oct. 4. 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell and Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D.-Ark.), chairman of the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, had warned that repressive 
labor legislation would follow a Hoffa victory. 
Dave Beck, retiring president, had agreed to 
advance his retirement 6 weeks so that Hoffa 
could take over on Oct. 15. The convention re- 
placed 3 vice presidents: Frank W. Brewster and 
Sidney L. Brennan, both under fire on corrup- 
tion charges, and Thomas L. Hickey, leader of 
an anti-Hoffa movement. 


Cole Heads World Atom Unit—Rep. W. Sterling 
Cole (R.-N. Y.), 59, was sworn in as director 
general of the 55-nation International Atomic 
Energy Agency Oct. 6 at the close of its first 
general conference in Vienna. Cole, former chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, had been elected by unanimous 
vote of the IAEA’s 23 governors after slight Soviet 
opposition had been withdrawn. His election 
followed the election of Dr. Pavel Winkler of 
Czechoslovakia as chairman of the board. 


Milwaukee Wins World Series—The Milwaukee 
Braves (N) defeated the New York Yankees (A), 
5-0, Oct. 10 to win the World Series, 4 games to 3. 
Lew Burdette, Milwaukee right-hander, gained 
his third Series victory, including two shutouts. 


Second Successful Thor Test Reported—A mis- 
sile launched Oct. 11 at the Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
test base was believed the second USAF Thor 
to be successfully tested. It was reported to have 
exceeded its designed minimum 1,500-mi. range. 
In addition to the two successful tests, 4 failed. 


Hoffa Barred from Post—Federal Judge F. Dick- 
inson Letts issued a temporary restraining order in 
Washington Oct. 14 barring James’R. Hoffa from 
taking office as president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. The order, which also 
barred others elected with Hoffa at the union’s 
Miami Beach convention, was based on contentions 
by 13 rank-and-file teamsters that improperly 
chosen delegates were seated at the convention. 
Judge Letts Oct. 23 replaced the restraining order 
with a preliminary injunction barring Hoffa and 
others elected at Miami Beach from taking office 
pending trial of a suit to determine legality of 
actions taken at the convention. Letts said he 
had found that Hoffa and other union officials 
had arranged or tolerated ‘‘a conspiracy to rig’ 
their election. The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
Nov. 4 upheld the injunction and ordered a speedy 
trial of the rank-and-file suit. 


Jupiter Test Successful—The successful test 
firing of the Army’s Jupiter intermediate range 
missile at Cape Canaveral, Fla., Oct. 22 was an- 
nounced by the Dept. of Defense. It was the first 
official statement to identify a missile tested and 
to evaluate results. 

Albert Anastasia Slain—Umberto (Albert) 
Anastasia, 55, gangster and labor racketeer known 
as the Lord High Executioner of the Murder, 
Inc., crime syndicate, was killed by two gunmen 
Oct. 25 as he sat in a barber chair in the Park 
Sheraton Hotel in New York. Police rounded up 
Nov. 14 and released a few hours later 65 men 
attending an international gangland ‘‘convention”’ 
at Apalachin, N.Y., reported to have been held 
to arrange the distribution of Anastasia’s rackets. 


Several of them were questioned about Anasta- 
sia’s murder. 


Abel Convicted as Spy—A jury of 9 men and 3 
women in Brooklyn Oct. 25 found Rudolf Ivano- 
vich Abel, 55, a colonel of Soviet Intelligence, 
guilty of conspiracy to spy against the United 
States for the Soviet Union. He was convicted on 
3 counts: conspiracy to transmit U. S. defense 
and atomic secrets to the USSR, conspiracy to 
gather the information and failure to register 
as a foreign agent. The first count is punishable 
by death or imprisonment, the two others by 
imprisonment. Abel did not testify and the de- 
fense offered no witnesses. Chief prosecution 
witness was Reino Hayhanen, a former Soviet 
officer who defected to the West. Abel was the 
12th person convicted of espionage for the USSR 
in the U. S. since World War II. Two, Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, were executed; one, Judith Cop- 
lon, went free on technical grounds, and the others 
were imprisoned or deported. Abel was sentenced 
Nov. 15 to a 30-yr. prison term and a $3,000 fine. 


DuPont-GM Split Proposed—The Justice De- 
partment submitted to the Federal Court in 
Chicago Oct. 25 a plan under which E, I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. would distribute to its common 
stockholders over a 10-yr. period its holdings of 
General Motors stock, valued at $2.5 billion. The 
plan was offered in accordance with a U. S. 
Supreme Court decision that du Pont’s ownership 
of 23% of General Motors’ stock was in violation 
of antitrust laws. 

Disasters 


Train wreck in Bad Cannstatt, West Germany, 
Oct. 1 killed 10... Bus plunged into Jucar River 
near Cuenca, Spain; Oct. 2; all 26 passengers killed 
. . . Crash of Lebanese C-46 airliner in Mediter- 
ranean southwest of Beirut Oct. 3 killed 31... 
Bus fell over precipice in Malakand hills, Pakistan, 
Oct. 5, killing 10, injuring 25 .. . Earthquake 
and windstorm in Kerkannah Islands, off Tunisian 
coast, killed 11 Oct. 5. . . Boat capsized Oct. 7 
in Jaibharali River, Assam State, India, drown- 
ing 50... . Truck collision in Fortaleza, Brazil, 
Oct. 7 killed 12 farm workers .. . Crash of private 
plane in Batangas Province, P. I., south of 
Manila, killed 5 Americans and Carlos P. Romulo, 
Jr., 31, son of Philippine Amb.-to-U. S., Oct. 11 
; . Four days of heavy rains in Dallas, Tex., 
were reported Oct. 16 to have caused 11 deaths 

. . Flooding of Turia River at Valencia, Spain, 
caused 68 persons to be listed Oct. 19 as known 
dead and 50 others as missing . . Train col- 
lision Oct. 20 near Catalca, Turkey, killed 89. 
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State Official Was Beck Adviser—Merlyn S. 
Pitzele told the Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field Nov. 1 that he received $15,000 from the 
Teamsters Union in 1953-55 while he was chairman 
of the New York State Labor Mediation Board. 
Pitzele testified that he received $5,000 a year for 
3 years, through~the Nathan Shefferman labor 
relations firm, to advise Teamster president Dave 
Beck. Pitzele, labor editor of Business Week maga- 
zine and one of the nation’s leading trade union 
authorities, said he quit when he had his “‘belly 
full’ of Beck. Labor adviser in the Dewey and 
Eisenhower Presidential campaigns, Pitzele said he 
had never told Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, who ap- 
pointed him to his state post, or his superiors at 
Business Week, about the Teamster arrangement. 
Pitzele Nov. 4 severed his connection with Busi- 
ness Week and its parent company, McGraw-Hill, 


Senate Group Accuses Management—The Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, concluding Nov. 5 
the phase of its hearings involving the Chicago 
labor relations firm of Nathan W. Shefferman, 
condemned the management of business firms 
involved in or condoning activities of the type 
practiced by the Shefferman organization. Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D.-Ark.), ch., said the com- 
mittee found that many of Shefferman’s client 
firms utilized Shefferman’s services to keep unions 
out of their plants or ‘‘in installing friendly 
unions.’’ The Senator said: ‘‘The activities dis- 
closed before this committee reflect a great dis- 
credit on some business firms in this country.... 
When dishonest management and dishonest labor- 
management consultants get together with dis- 
honest labor leaders, it is the worker who suffers.’’ 
Shefferman and his son, Shelton, both indicted 
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ae charges of helping Teamster ex-president 
Dave Beck evade income taxes, pleaded the 5th 
Amendment repeatedly before the committee. 


New Civil Rights Commission—President Eisen- 
hower Nov. 7 named Stanley F. Reed, 72, retired 
Supreme Court Justice, as chairman of the new 
Civil Rights Commission authorized by civil rights 
legislation passed by the last Congress. Dr. John 
A. Hannah, 55, president of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, was named vice chairman. Appointed as 
members were John S. Battle, former Governor 
of Virginia; the Rev. Dr. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
40, president of Notre Dame University; Robert 
G. Storey, 63, dean of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Law School; and J. Ernest Wilkins, 63, 
Assistant Secy. of Labor and the first Negro to 
attain such high government rank. Given recess 
appointments, the 6 men could start immediately 
on their work, chiefly to investigate charges that 
citizens were being deprived of their votes because 
of color, race, religion or national origin. Reed 
withdrew Dec. 3 on the ground that judicial pro- 
prieties barred his service. 


Army in Satellite Role—In a policy shift, the 
Dept. of Defense Nov. 8 directed the Army to 
launch earth satellites. Secy. Neil H. McElroy 
said the Army would supplement the existing 
Navy project to launch at least 6 satellites during 
the International Geophysical Year. 


USSR Education Reported: Ahead of U.S.—The 
U.S. Office of Education, reporting Nov. 10 the re- 
sults of a two-year study, said the Soviet Union 
was far outstripping the U.S. in its emphasis on 
technical and scientific education. The report 
said the Soviet high school graduate, at the end of 
10 years, was better educated in academic subjects 
than the U.S. graduate after 12 years. Dr. Lawr- 
ence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
noted that Soviet students and teachers were 
regimented and had to follow a strict party line. 
He said it would be tragic ‘“‘if the evolution of 
education in the USSR should be considered as 
any cause to question our basic concepts of free- 
dom in education.”’ 

Marion B. Folsom, Secy. of Health, Education 
and Welfare, said Nov. 12 that the report showed 
“the need to reexamine our whole program.’’ 
He added: ‘“‘We are not giving anything like as 
much mathematics and science as we should.’ 
Secy. of Labor James P. Mitchell called for a 
counseling system to channel youth into essential 
occupations. President Bisenhower Nov. 13 called 
for ‘‘a system of nation-wide testing of high 
school students; a system of incentives for high 
aptitude students to pursue scientific or profes- 
sional studies; a program to stimulate good qual- 
ity teaching of mathematics and science; provi- 
sion of more laboratory facilities, and measures, 
including fellowships, to increase the output of 
qualified teachers.’’ 


Eisenbower Reported in Fine Condition—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower underwent his annuai complete 
physical checkup Nov. 10-11 at Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, The White House issued a report by his 
doctors describing his general condition as excel- 
lent and stating that no complications were found 
from his heart attack and ileitis operation. 


Stevenson Consultant to Administration—The 
White House announced Nov. 12 that Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Democratic Presidential nominee in 
1952 and 1956, had agreed to serve as a consultant 
to the Eisenhower Administration on the U.S. 
program ior the December meeting of heads of 
NATO governments in Paris. Stevenson held his 
first conference with Secy. of State Dulles Nov. 19. 


US., British Arms to Tunisia—Despite French 
objections, the U.S. and Britain proceeded Nov. 14 
with plans to ship small arms to Tunisia, re- 
portedly because of fear that without this action 
Soviet arms might go to Tunisia. French For. 
Min. Christian Pineau termed the U.S.-British 
action contrary to ‘Atlantic solidarity.”’ The 
French fear was that arms sent to Tunisia might 
find their way into the hands of the Algerian 
rebels. The U.S. State Dept. said it had explicit 
assurance from Tunisia as to the ‘‘safe custody 
and non-transferability’”’ of the arms. The State 
Dept. said the U.S. was sending 500 semi-auto- 
matic Mi rifles and 50,000 rounds of ammunition; 
Britain was to send 350 Sterling submachine guns, 
70 Bren guns and ammunition for both types of 
weapons. Pineau flew to the U.S. Nov. 18 for 
urgent consultations with Secy. of State Dulles 


Federal Reserve Discount Rate Cut—Re 
its policy in the face of signs of elackentag ae 
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banks that are members of Federal 

system, The rate was reduced from 342 to 3 
in the New York, Atlanta, Richmond and St. 
Louis Federal Reserve Banks, effective Nov. 15, 
with the 8 other banks expected to follow suit 
shortly. The rate had been increased 6 times 
since early 1955 to restrain inflationary forces. A 
Federal Reserve spokesman said the change of 
policy indicated that inflation had ceased to be 
the dominant factor in the economy, at least 
for the time being. The Federal Reserve Board 
reported Nov. 15 that over-all production in 
October fell two points from September. Taken 
as an indication that a recession was under 
way, this drop was seen as the major reason 
for the cut in the discount rate. 


Democrats Criticize President—The Democratic 
Advisory Council, criticizing President Eisen- 
hower’s recent speéches on science and national 
security, said Nov. 16 that the U. S. had fallen 
behind in the ‘‘weapons of tomorrow” and added: - 
“We must do more than merely catch up. We 
must become and stay so strong that the Com- 
munists will not start an atomic war or allow 
one to start. The Administration must develop a 
greater sense of urgency about these matters... 
We believe the American people will respond to a 
clear call to do what must be done if the 
grave dangers of today are honestly and frankly 
put before them. No nation can be great unless 
greatness is demanded of its citizens. And citizens 
will not respond greatly to a call to action 
which simultaneously lulls them to sleep.’’ 


FOREIGN 


Gaillard French Premier—France’s 37-day 
Cabinet crisis, longest since World War II, ended 
Nov. 5 when Felix Gaillard, 38, financial expert 
of the Centrist Radical party, became Premier. 
His 17-Minister Cabinet included representatives 
of 7 parties, ranging from the Socialists on the 
left to the Independents on the right. 


Women to Sit in House of Lords—British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan announced Nev. 5 that 
his government would introduce legislation which 
would permit women to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords for the first time in history. He 
said the legislation would create life peerages 
for men and women, giving both full status as 
members of the House of Lords. Despite some 
opposition from the Labor party, passage of the 
legislation apparently was assured. 


USSR Claims Largest Passenger Plane—The 
Soviet Union announced Nov. 3 that it~had put 
into operation the TU-114 airliner, which it des- 
cribed as the largest and fastest passenger air- 
craft in the world. The announcement said the 
TU-114, powered by 4 prop-jet engines, could 
carry 200 persons on flights of 800-900 miles and 
170 on longer flights and could carry 120 pas- 
sengers from Moscow to New York in 10 to 12 
hours. Costs were said to be comparable to rail 
travel. The plane, designed by A. N. Tupelov, was 
described as having two elevators, a telephone 
system and a restaurant for 48 persons. It was 
said to have 4 double counter-rotating propel- 
lers and to carry a flight crew of 10. ‘‘Already it 
is carrying passengers, luggage, mail and other 
goods both on internal and international air- 
lines,’’? the USSR statement said. 


Portuguese Voters Back Salazar—The 31-yr.- 
old regime of Portuguese Premier Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar, the world’s oldest individaul 
dictatorship, was overwhelmingly approved by 
more than 1,000,000 voters in elections Nov. 3. 
They elected 120 government-backed candidates 
to the National Assembly, defeating the only 6 
opposition candidates. 


Khrushchev Asks East-West Talks—Soviet 
Communist party chief Khrushchev Nov. 6 
called for ‘‘a high-level meeting of representatives 
of capitalist and Socialist countries . . . to reach 
an agreement based on the consideration of true 
reality and mutual understanding about the ex- 
clusion of war as a method of settling inter- 
national problems, to stop the cold war and 
the armaments race and to establish relations 
among states on the basis of co-existence, to set- 
tle disputes of an ideological nature, not by means 
of war, but by means of peaceful competition 
in the development of the economy and culture 
and in the best satisfaction of human require- 
ments and needs.’’ The proposal was contained 
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in a 15,000-word address before a special session 
of the Supreme Soviet, marking the 40th an- 
niversary of the Bolshevik revolution and at- 
tended by Mao Tse-Tung of China, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka of Poland and other Communist leaders 
visiting Moscow. Chiding the U. S. for tardiness 
in launching an earth satellite, Khrushchev said 
the two Soviet satellites were ‘‘waiting for the 
American and other satellites to join them and 
to form a commonwealth of sputniks.’’ 

The U. S. responded to the Khrushchev pro- 
posal with disinterest; the State Dept. said such 
meetings would be ‘‘desirable only if there are 
reasonable grounds for expecting that they would 
bring beneficial results.’"” Canadian Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker said he thought NATO should study 


the proposal. British For. Secy. Selwyn Lloyd said ' 


Britain would not be slow to respond to Soviet 
moves to end current disputes provided the 
USSR showed its sincerity by stopping its cam- 
paign to increase Middle East tension and halt- 
ing its attacks on the West. 


Annual Moscow Military Parade—The annual 
display of Soviet military might in Moscow Nov. 7 
stressed guided missiles and tactical atomic 
weapons but failed to produce any such sensa- 
tion as had been predicted to mark the 40th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution. No 
intercontinental missile was shown. Among the 
new weapons shown publicly for the first time 
were a single-stage missile about 70 ft. long, 
thought by observers to have a range of 200-500 
miles; two huge guns which some _ observers 
thought might be for launching rockets; a heavy 
tank, similar to the Stalin-III but larger and 
heavier; a T-54 medium tank witha long, high- 
velocity gun; twin anti-aircraft guns of about 
57-mm. caliber mounted on a_ self-propelled 
chassis; a two-stage anti-aircraft guided missile, 
similar in appearance to the U. S. Nike; long, 
slender rockets mounted on trucks in two banks 
of 3; an amphibious assault vehicle carrying a 
machine gun, apparenly propelled in water by 
twin jets; and a similar vehicle carrying a mis- 
sile that looked like the U. S. Honest John 
bombardment rocket. There was no air parade, 
presumably because of bad weather. 


Egyptian Anti-Hussein Campaign—aA _ violent 
propaganda campaign by Egypt’s government- 
controlled radio and newspapers against King 
Hussein of Jordan was reported Nov. 8 to be in 
full swing. Programs on the Egyptian state radio 
were said to have sought to incite Jordanians 
and Palestinian refugees to assassinate the pro- 
Western Jordanian monarch. Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s regime had been openly 
antagonistic to Hussein ever since the latter 
ousted the leftist Jordanian government of 
Premier Suleiman Nabulsi in April. Thousands 
of angry Palestinian refugees demonstrated in the 
streets of Damascus Nov. 11 demanding the 
death of Hussein, accused of negotiating secretly 
for a peace treaty with the Israelis. Jordan ap- 
pealed to heads of the other Arab states Nov. 12 
to help end Egypt’s anti-Hussein campaign. Hus- 
sein Nov. 13 said his defense agreement with 
Egypt and Syria was ‘‘not worth the paper it is 
written on.”’ He said there was ‘‘no doubt that 
Egypt and Syria are instruments of international 
communism against Jordan.’’ King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia and King Faisal of Iraq Nov. 14 called on 
the Egyptian and Syrian press and radio to cease 
attacking Hussein. President Nasser was re- 
ported Nov. 17 to have called a halt to the anti- 
Hussein campaign. 

World Bank Bid to Egypt Reported—Cairo dis- 
patches Nov. 10 said Eugene R. Black, president 
of the World Bank, had told Egypt that the 
bank would consider helping to finance the 
Aswan High Dam if Egypt settled its dispute 
with the Suez Canal Co. The offer was reported 
after a 3-hour conference between Egyptian Presi- 
dent Nasser and Black, who had gone to Cairo 
to try to mediate the question of Egyptian compen- 
sation for shareholders of the canal company. 


Philippines Election—Carlos P. Garcia, 61, Na- 
tionalist party leader, was elected Nov. 12 to the 
Philippine Presidency, which he had taken over as 
Vice President on the death of President Ramon 
Magsaysay 8 months earlier. Garcia, anti-Com- 
munist and pro-West, won easily over 4 rivals. 
However, the Nationalist candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, Jose Laurel, Jr., was defeated by Diosdado 
Macapagal, Liberal candidate. = 


Jamaica Gets Home Rule—Jamaica became 


Nov. 11 the first British West Indian colony 
to achieve internal self-government as Gov. Sir 
Hugh Foot read a proclamation by Queen Eliza- 
beth II putting a new constitution into effect. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Gromyko Claims Peace Role—Soviet For. Min. 
Andre A. Gromyko Nov. 2 reiterated charges by 
Soviet bloc speakers in the UN that the United 
States had prodded Turkey to begin aggressive 
action against Syria. ‘‘The Soviet Union stood up 
resolutely in the defense of Syria,’’ he said, “in 
order to prevent the aggression being prepared 
against that state and to prevent a military con- 
flict in this region which threatened to be con- 
verted into a broad war.”’ 


Report on Hungarian Refugees—Dr. Auguste 
R. Lindt, UN High Commissioner for Refugees, 
reported to the General Assembly’s Humanitarian, 
Social and Cultural Committee Nov. 4 that about 
90% of those who fied from Hungary during the 
1956 revolt had been resettled or repatriated. He 
expressed hope that the remaining ‘‘manageable 
proportion’’ could be repatriated in 1958. He urged 
intensification of the effort to close by the end of 
1960 the 199 refugee camps remaining in Europe 
as an aftermath of World War II, still sheltering 
39,000 persons, many of them ‘‘difficult cases.’’ He 
said contributions of $7,500,000 in 1958 would 
make this possible. 


UN Group Approves Arms Talks—The General 
Assembly’s 82-nation Political Committee Nov. 6 
voted, 57-9 with 15 abstentions and South Africa 
absent, for a resumption of negotiations by a 5- 
nation Disarmament Subcommittee composed of 
the U. S., Britain, France, Canada and the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet bloc provided the only 
votes against the 24-nation Western resolution. 
A Soviet proposal to scrap the subcommittee and 
the UN Disarmament Commission was rejected, 
51-9, with 21 abstentions. Abstentions on both 
votes came chiefly from the Asian-African group. 
The General Assembly Nov. 14 asked the Disarm- 
ament Commission to continue its work. The 9 
Soviet Bloc nations provided the only opposition 
to the proposal. The General Assembly added 14 
nations to the commission Nov. 19, increasing it 
to 25, in hope of averting a Soviet boycott. 


GENERAL 


Big Rail Merger Proposed—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the New York Central, the nation’s 
two largest railroads, announced Nov. 1 that they 
were considering a merger. Such action would 
create the world’s largest railroad in revenue and 
assets and one of the largest U. S. enterprises. 


Democrats Gain in Off-Year Vote—The Demo- 
cratic party scored impressive victories in off-year 
elections Nov. 5, defeating the Republicans by. 
large margins in the 3 principal contests, for the 
governorships of New Jersey and Virginia and 
for the mayoralty of New Your City. In New 
Jersey, Gov. Robert B. Meyner (D.) won re- 
election by more than 203,000 votes over State 
Sen. Malcolm S.- Forbes (R.). The vote had 
national political significance because President 
Eisenhower had twice announced his support of 
Forbes and Vice President Nixon campaigned 
personally for the Republican candidate. How- 
ever, Gov. Meyner received the most votes ever 
to be cast for a Democrat in New Jersey. 

In Virginia, J. Lindsay Almond (D.) won the 
governorship by more than 139,000 votes over 
State Sen. Theodore Roosevelt Dalton (R.). Al- 
mond had backed ‘‘massive resistance’ to any 
court-ordered school integration. Dalton had pro- 
posed limited school integration through pupil 
assignment laws. In New York City, Mayor Robert 
F, Wagner (D.) won reelection by polling more 
than 1,500,000 votes to fewer than 600,000 for 
Robert K. Christenberry (R.), who had the sup- 
port of President Eisenhower. As expected, the 
Republicans won two special elections for House 
of Representatives vacancies in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania but a White House statement offi- 
cially voiced Republican concern over the general 
results. ‘‘It is clear,’ the statement said, “‘that 
the Republican party and its candidates have a 
fight on their hands if victory is to be achieved in 
the 1958 elections.’’ 


Last U. S. Battleship Retired—The 45,000-ton 
Wisconsin, last U. S. battleship in operation, 
sailed into New York Harbor Nov. 6 on her ‘inal 
cruise. After receiving final tributes, the $110,000,- 
000 ship, commissioned in 1944 and a veteran of 
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the invasions of Leyte, Luzon, Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa, was taken to Bayonne, N. J., to be 
decommissioned and added to the mothball fleet. 

U. S. Demonstrates Global Air Power—A KC- 
135 Stratotanker commanded by Gen. Curtis Le- 
May, Vice Chief of Staff of the USAF, made a 
record round-trip flight to Buenos Aires Nov. 12- 
13 which, LeMay said, proved that U. S. bombers 
could hit targets anywhere. The 6,350-mile flight 
from Westover AF Base, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
to Buenos Aires in 13 hours, 2 minutes established 
a. new distance record for jet aircraft without 
refueling, beating the 1,448-mile mark set by @ 
French Mistral in 1955. The 5,204-mile return 
flight from Buenos Aires to Washington in 11 
hours, 5 minutes and .8 seconds established a new 
‘speed record between the two cities. Three twin- 
jet B-66 bombers flew 8,000 miles non-stop from 
George AF Base, Victorville, Calif., to Manila 
Nov. 13, refueling over Hawaii, in a flight to 
demonstrate U. S. power to deal with limited or 
brush-fire wars. In a demonstration of U. S. 
striking power, six B-52 jet bombers Nov. 16-17 
made a 10,425-mile non-stop round trip between 
the U. S. and Argentina. Taking off from Home- 
stead Air Force Base, Fla., they circled Buenos 
Aires and landed at Plattsburgh AF base, N. Y., 
being refueled in flight. 

Snark Hits 5,000-Mile Target—The Air Force 
announced Nov. 15 that a Snark intercontinental 
guided missile launched at Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
on Oct. 31 had delivered a simulated hydrogen 
warhead on a target 5,000 miles away ‘‘with un- 
precedented accuracy.’’ It flew at an altitude of 
45,000 feet to an ocean target near Ascension 
Island in the South Pacific. The announcement 
said the test proved the Snark’s ability to place 
@ nuclear warhead on any target in the world. 

Eisenhower Suffers Mild Stroke — President 
Eisenhower Nov. 25 suffered a blockage of a blood 
vessel in his brain, generally referred to as a mild 
stroke. He was ordered to bed because of what 
was first described as a chill suffered during wel- 
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President made a rapid recovery. Sherman Adams, 
assistant to the President, said Dee 9: ‘“The Presi- 
dent is back in the saddle. His grip on the reins is 
tight and sure.” 


Disasters 
Brush fires that swept 400 sq. mi. of Eyre 
Peninsula in South Australia Nov. 1 killed at 


least 10,000 sheep . . . At least 25 persons died, 
scores injured Nov. 2 when 8-story apartment 
building collapsed in Manial, Egypt, a suburb of 
Cairo . . . Bus crashed into Oyama River in 
central Japan Nov. 3, injuring 69 persons, 9 
seriously . . . Karl Herfurtner Airline DC-4 en- 
route to New York hit apartment roof in Dus- 
seldorf, Germany, Nov. 3, killing 6 of 10 persons 
aboard and woman on ground . . . Bristol Brit- 
tanica 4-engine prop-jet airliner crashed and 
burned on test flight near Bristol, Eng., Nov. 6, 
killing all 15 aboard . . . Tornadoes Nov. 7-8 in 
La., Tex., Miss. and Ala. killed at least 12, in- 
jured over 100 and left hundreds homeless .. . 
Pan American Airways Stratocruiser crashed into 
Pacific Ocean more than 1,000 miles east of 
Honolulu on flight from San Francisco Nov. 8 
without reporting any trouble; all 44 aboard 
perished . . . Reports from Madras, India, Nev. 9 
said floods caused by monsoons killed at least 
53 in Andhra State . . . Bus plunged down moun- 
tainside on Reunion Island in Indian Ocean 
Nov. 11, killing 25, injuring 13 . . . British Aquila 
Airways 4-engine flying boat enroute from 
Southampton, Eng., to Lisbon crashed in flames 
Nov. 15 near Newport, Isle of Wight, killing 44 
of 58 aboard . . . Fire in half-abandoned tene- 
ment building in Niagara Falls, N. Y., Nov. 16 
killed 17 persons, including 14 children. 


FIRST U.S. MOON LAUNCHING ATTEMPT FAILS 


The first U.S. attempt to launch a space satellite failed Dec. 6 when the Navy Vanguard rocket 
which was to have hurled a 6-inch baby moon into an orbit exploded on its launching pad at Cape 


Canaveral, Fla. 


Special Censuses Taken Since July 1, 1957 


Source: 


Bureau of the Census 


Special censuses were taken after April 1, 1950, at the request of the city or town; they are listed 
On pages 271-287 with the year indicated. Additional censuses since July 1, 1957 are as follows: 


Piace 1957 1950 Place 
California Dobbs Ferry 
Biles cee 18,415 15,430; East Hills... 
Concord 28,537 6,953) E. Rockaway 
El Cajon 27,776 5,600 E. Williston , 
El Monte 11,507 8,101 Ellenville... 
Fullerton... 49,272 13,758)| Elmsford.... 
Gardena... . 30,576 14,405 Farmingdale 
Manhattan Floral Park. 
Beach.... 32,535 Flower Hill.. 
Merced..,.. 20,394 Freeport..., 
Montebello. . 30,019 Garden City. 
Orange..... 21,334 Glen Cove.. 
Rialto...... 15,359) Great Neck. 
So. Pasadena| 18,881 Great Neck 
Illinois Estates 
Bellwood... 17,933 Grea, Neck 
Dolton..... 13,102 Plaza...., 
Franklin Pk. 16,176 Greenport.. . 
Freeport... . 25,601 Hastings-on- 
Lincolnwood} 10,490) Hudson... 
Marion 10,576 Hempstead. . 
Northlake... 11,589 Irvington... 
Sterling... .. 15,064 Island Park, 
Villa Park... 15,600) Kings Point. 
Indiana Kingston... . 
Highland, ., 12,305) Lake Success 
Mishawaka, 34,089) Larchmont 
Minnesota Lawrence... 
Ww pee Bear : Lindenhurst. 
= “4 OMe rac 13,032 3,646 Lynbrook... 
ew : ork Malverne. . . 
Amityville. . 7,900 6,164) Mamaroneck 
Ardsley..... 3,634 1,744 Manor H’v'n 
Babylon 7,770 6,015) Massapequa 
Bath....... 5,979 5,416 Park ..3<: 
Bayville ake 3,080 1,981 Middletown 
clit ineola Y 
anor.... 3,944] 2,494 ‘icello. | 
Brightwaters})  3,241/ 2336 Ronae Kiveo 
Bronxville... 6,645 6,778 Mt. Vernon 
Canandaigua 9,046 8,332|| Munsey Pk.,_ 
Cedarhurst. . 6,810) 6,051 New Hyde — 
Croton-on- Park 
Hudson... 6,385] 4,837]! New Paltz.’ 


Place 1957 1950 
8,372 6,268]| New Roch'lle| 72,195) 59,725 
5,649) 2,54 N.Y. City. .| 7,795,471] 7,891,957 
9,836) 7,970|| See page 774 
2,836 1,73 ara Falls} 101,022} 90,872 
5,027 4,225 No. Petham. 5,304 5,046 
3,575 3,147 Northport... 5,048 3,859 
5,611 4,492)/| N.Tarryt'n. 8,565 8,740 
17,518 14,582 N. Tonaw’'da) 31,276 24,731 
4,57 1,948]; Ossining.... 17,631 16,098 
31,183 24,680 ee : 8,288 361 
22,797 14,486 Peekskill. ... 18,287 17,731 
21,025) 15,130 P’th’m Man’r ,041 5,3! 
10,207 175 Plattsburgh . 18,416) 17,738 
Pleasantville 5,656 4,861 
3,152 2,464 Port Chester! 24,609) 23,970 
Port Jervis. . 9,441 9,37 
4,988) 4,246 Rockville 
2,646 3,028 Centre... . 25,178 22,362 
Rome. oa. 47,920 1,682 
8,487 7,565) Roslyn. .... 2,67 1,612 
32,382 29,135 EYCiucs scbiee 13,511 11,721 
5,246 3,657 Saugerties... 4,288) 3,907 
3,001 2,031 Scarsdale... 17,209) 156 
5,258 2,445)| Sea Cliff.... 5,61 63 
30,470} 28,817}| Seneca Falls. 7,258) 6,634 
»70' 1,264 Southa’pton. 4,34 ,04: 
6,707 6,330 Syracuse....| 214,252) 220,583 
5,673 4,681 Tarrytown. . 44 8,85 
17,665 8,644 Thomaston., 2,740) 2,045 
19,199 17,314|| Tonawanda. 19,555) 14,617 
68 8,086) Tuckahoe... 6,058 991 
16,718) 15,016) Valley Str’m 36,542 26,854 
2,812 1,819 Westbury... 14,016 7,11 
White Plains; 49,570) 43,466 
ie ob ena wie Pk, O11 7,505 
3, 5 onkers,...| 178,145) 152,798 
19,535) 14,804|| Pennsylvania 
+95 22. Bethel. ..... 21,092 11,324 
6,511 5,907 Whitehall... 15,480) 7,342 
75,42. 71,899|| Tennessee 
2,595 2,048 J’nston City.| 28,303] 27,864 
10,399 7,349 Were 
FS i vasper..... 35, 3.67% 
2’883 38 iD 5,459| 23,673 
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Memorable Dates—3000 B.C.—326 A.D. 
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Consult also Chronology, Aviation Records, Polar Explorations, Fast Ocean Passages, Train Records, 
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B. G 


3000 
Pyramids begun by kings of Egypt at Sakkara. 
Cheops built great pyramid at Giza: Chephren 
second largest. Sphinx built about 2900 B. C. 


2067-2025 
Hammurabi ruled west Semitic kingdom of Baby- 
“ ; Wrote great code of laws. Ruled Canaan in 
days of Abraham. 145 


Moses led the Berea. out of Egypt (approx.). 


Ikhnaton introduced monotheistic worship of 
Aton, or sun, in Egypt. His successor, Tutank- 
hamen, revived polytheistic orthodoxy, 1350. Tut- 
ankhamen buried at Thebes, 1344; tomb opened by 
Howard Carter and James H. Breasted, 1923-24. 

1184—Homer’s Troy 

Troy fell to Greeks after 10-year siege, according 
to Homer. While poem is legendary, numerous 
battles were waged on site at northwest corner of 
Asia Minor, three miles from Hellespont (Darda- 
nelles). Later town of Ilium was visited by Xerxes 
and exploited by Alexander the Great. Romans, 
glorifying their legendary descent from Aeneas, who 
@scaped from Troy. built up Ilium. 

In 1871 Henry Schliemann, German archaeologist, 
excavated site of Troy on hill of Hissarlik and 
found deposits of seven cities. Dorpfeld found two 
more. Schliemann identified second city with 
Homer’s Troy, but objects found in sixth city cor- 
respond better with Greek remains of 1200 to 1100 
B. C. found at rade cr le Mycenae. 


On death of King Saul, c. 1,000 B. C., David 
became king of Israel but for 742 years ruled only 
the southern kingdom of Judah. Thereafter he 
ruled all Israel, made Jerusalem capital. Solomon, 
son of David and eet a ruled c. 973-933 B. C. 


Legendary date of founding of Rome by Romulus. 
Hills occupied for centuries by Indo-Europeans and 
Sabines, sheepherders. 612 


Nineveh, Assyrian capital, destroyed by Baby- 
lonians. Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonians defeated 
Egyptians at Carchemish 605 B. C. Built hanging 
gardens. Destroyed Be tls temple, 589 B. C. 


3 
Gautama, called Buddha, ‘‘the Enlightened,” 
born near Himalayas; died 483 B. C., aged 80. 
Sought to overcome worldly pain by spiritual con- 
templation, achieving eee of Nirvana. 


Confucius, Chinese social philosopher, born; died 
4718 B. C. Taught: “Do not do to others what you 
do not wish done to AS 


King Darius’ Persian army landed at Marathon 
to march on Athens. Athenian infantry number- 
ing 10,000 routed 30,000 Persians. 

484-480—Thermopylae 

Persian King Xerxes assembled a great host at 
Sardis to invade Greece. His Phoenicians and 
Egyptians built two ship bridges across Hellespont 
from Abydos (Nagara) to Sestos, 2,000 yards long. 
One bridge of planks and dirt rested on 360 ships; 
the other on 314. Herodotus says army crossed for 
seven days and seven nights. , 

At Thermopylae, 480 B. C., Leonidas and 300 
Spartans, supported by 700 Thespians and 400 
Thebans, held off Persians in pass until over- 
come. Persians took Athens and Attica. Athe- 
nians under Themistocles destroyed. Persian fleet 
at Salamis under eyes of Xerxes, won land battle. 
Rallying about 70,000 from Greek states, they 
routed Persians at pisre se B. C. 


Phidias completed Parthenon at Athens. 228 ft. 
long, 102 ft. broad, Doric columns, 33 feet high, 
roof height, 60 ft. An gs eee an milestone. 


9 
Socrates. Greek philosopher, condemned by 
Athenian state, drank hemlock (dropwort). Plato, 
his disciple, recorded 35 dialogues, great philosophi- 
cal work. Dialogues recommended: Gorgias, Apol- 
ogy, Crito, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus, Banquet. 
Xenophon, another Bees recorded memorabilia. 


Alexander of Macedon ‘“‘the Great,’’ born. Ruth- 
less and energetic military leader, defeated Persians 
at Granicus, Issus, Arbela; conquered Asia Minor 
and Egypt, burned Persian capital, Persepolis, car- 
ried war to the Punjab. Founder of exandric, 
Died of fever at Babyleo B. C, 


Aristotle, Greek philosopher with scientific mind, 
disciple of Plato, died, 62. Demosthenes, Greek 
statesman, died. 0 

Approximate date for invention of Mayan cal- 


» Tornadoes, Amendments to the Constitution, 


Sporting Records and other classifications. 


endar in Yucatan, giving solar year 365.24 days an 
lunar month 29.52 days. Considered more enact ‘es 
older.calendars of Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Greece. 


Rome began first Punic war against Carthage 
rich commercial ror ls on Bay of Tunis. yal 
Carthage ceded Sicily and Lipari islands; in 239 
Rome annexed Sardinia and Corsica. 
218-146 
Hannibal, young Carthaginian,’ started war of 
revenge against Rome (second Punic war). Crossed 
from Spain to Italy via Mont Genevre in Alps with 
20,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and elephants. De- 
feated Romans at Lake Trasimene, 217 B. C., and 
Cannae, 216 B. C. Victories nullified by Fabius, 
the delayer,’’ hence ‘‘Fabian retreat.’’ War closed 
with defeat of Carthage in Africa by Publius 
Scipio 202 B. C. Hannibal, after career in Asia 
Minor, committed suicide in Bithynia upon betrayal 
to Romans, c. 183 B. C. 
‘hird Punic war. 149-146 B. C., ended with total 
destruction of Carthage. Later Roman colony built 
pega city eventually destroyed by Saracens, 


aes a 64-27 

Julius Caesar formed first triumvirate with 
Pompey and Crassus 64 B. C.; defeated Helvetii, 
Belgae, 58-57 B. C.; entered Britain 55 and 5 
B. C. Crossed river Rubicon to fight Pompey, de- 
feated him at Pharsalus 48 B. ©. Defeated Phar- 
naces at Zela, Asia Minor, 47.B. C., sent ‘“‘veni, 
vidi, vici’’ message: ‘‘I came, I saw, I conquered,”’ 
to Roman Senate. Lived with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, in Rome 46-44 B. C. Was dictator but re- 
fused crown. 

Caesar assassinated in Roman Senate by group 
led by Cassius and Brutus, 44 B. ©. Caesar’s last 
words: “Et tu, Brute’: ‘‘You, too, Brutus!’’, 
Will made grand-nephew, Gaius Octavius, succes- 
sor; he formed new triumvirate, Octavius ruling 
West, Mark Antony East and Lepidus Africa. At 
Philippi, 42 B. C., Antony defeated Cassius and 
Brutus; both committed suicide. Antony joined 
Cleopatra in Alexandria; they had 3 sons. Octavius 
defeated their fleet at Actium, 31 B. C.; they 
committed suicide. Octavius received title of 
Augustus (venerated) 27 B. C., called first Roman 
emperor. Romans victorious until 9 A. D., when 
Germans under Arminius defeated Varus. Aug- 
ustus died 14 A. D, 


Birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. 
1 B. C. and 1 A. D. 

The year 1 B. C. is the first_year before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The year 1 A. D. 
is the first year of the Christian Era. Jan, 1,1 B. C. 
is just one year before Jan. 1, 1 A. D. The elapsed 
number of years between a date B. C. and the 
same date A. D. is one less than the sum of the 
years. The Christian era was calculated by the 
monk Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th_century after 
Christ. He placed Jesus’ birth on Dec, 25 in the 
year 753 of Rome, and decided 754 should be the 
first year of the Christian era. Biblical scholars re- 
ject his date because King Herod, who ordered the 
Massacre of the Innocents, died in the Roman year 
750, or 4 B. C. Since Jesus was alive at that time 
scholars place his birth at 4 B. C. or earlier. 


A. D. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
29 


Crucifixion of Jesus in reign of Roman emperor. 
Tiberius; Pontius Pilate procurator in Judea. The 
Roman Catholic church gives the date of the 
crucifixion as April 7, ae D. 

Roman Emperor Claudius subdued Britons; 
occupation of 300 years begun. 


64 
Persecution of Christians by Nero; burning of 
Rome. Apostles Paul and Peter martyred, c. 67. 
70 


Jerusalem destroved by Titus. Christians, perse- 
cuted, worship in catacombs of Rome. 
q 


9 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabii, destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 


1 
Emperor Galerius, on deathbed, agreed to tol- 
erance of Christians. Emperor Constantine, 313, 
promulgated Edict of Milan, made Christianity 
legal. 226 
Constantine moved Roman capital to Byzantium, 
henceforth Constantinople, now Istanbul. Called 
Council of Nicaea, in Bithynia, Asia Minor, 325 
A. D., to get churchmen to define orthodox 
Christian belief. Divinity of Christ and Holy 
Trinity endorsed; minority view of Arius rejected 
Baptized on his deathbed by Eusebius, 337 A.D. 


380 
i Roman emperor, made Christianit 
ha on Wicene creed official religion, panned 
pagan gods. 


410 
Rome sacked by Alaric. the Goth; by Genseric, 
the Vandal, 455 (Fall oe See 


hop Patrick, native of Severn valley, sent as 
Betonary to Ireland; labored 30 years, converting 
natives to Christianity. In 563 Columba founded 
church on Iona. In 597 Augustine arrived, founded 
church at Canterbury. All three made saints. 


Anglo-Saxon migrations from continent to 
Britain begin at eae, 


0 
d, born in Mecca; Hegira, 
Pear Died 632. Saracens crossed to Spain 
711, established Moorish eee gs lasted until 1492. 


flight from 


73 
Great period of Mayan empire began, closed 987. 


de- 


132 
Charles Martel, Frankish ruler, decisivel: s 


feated 90,000 Saracens near Poitiers, France, 
water mark of invasion. ae 


Charlemagne, king of Franks. proclaimed em- 
peror by Pope Leo III on Christmas Day in St. 
Peter’s. Charlemagne fought Saxons, a els 
Saracens 30 years to Christianize them; extend 
empire from Atlantic to eastern boundaries of 
Hungary. Died 814, aged 72, was buried in his 
cathedral at Aix. His empire broke apart. 

1000 

Leif Ericsson’s Norsemen reach Vinland, land of 
grape vines. Variously identified as Labrador, New 
England coast and Martha’s Vineyard. 


1014 
Brian Boru, Irish king, defeated Danes at Clon- 
tarf. 
1027 


New empire of Mayas extended north in Mexico. 
Disintegration accelerated by pestilence, 1480. De- 
struction of Tayasal, Guatemala, Itza capital, by 
Spanish governor of Yucatan, 1697, ended Mayan 
millennium. 


1054 
Schism between Eastern (Orthodox) and West- 
ern (Roman) Church, ended 700 years controversy 
over religious doctrine. Eastern Orthodox Church 
became established religion of Russia under the 
Czars. Russian patriarchate formed 1589. 


1066 
England conquered by William of Normandy at 
Hastings, Oct. 14; Harold, last Saxon king of 
England, slain. Seat 


First crusade, preached by Peter of Amiens, 
supported by Pope Urban II, raised 100,000 men. 
paptred Jerusalem, 1099, Acre, 1104. Second, 
1146, lost Jerusalem to Saladin. Third, 
Richard I of England took Jaffa. Fourth, 1200 
besieged Constantinople, 1204. Fifth, 1216, achieved 
ih truce. Sixth, 1238, lost ground. Seventh, 
1245, ted by Louis IX (St. Louis) of France, who 
was captured, 1250. Eighth, 1270, led by Louis, who 
died before Tunis, 1270. Children’s crusade, 1212, 
60,000 children (est.) disbanded in Italy or lost. 

1215—Magna Carta 

2000 English barons, refusing to fight on foreign 
soil and demanding end to illegal levies by king, 
forced King John to grant the great charter, Magna 
Carta, at Runnymede. Charter guaranteed priv- 
ileges of nobility, church free from secular inter- 
ference, right of freemen to legal protection. Free- 
men were privileged class; common people were 
villein farmers, practically serfs. But 400 years later 
Edward Coke and Puritans demanded protection 
for the common people under these rights of free- 
men. Also invoked Clause 39, out of which trial 
by jury developed. It reads: 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed, or outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
He: es ai 5H Ae pa him, nor send upon 

im, except by the legal judgment of hi 
by the law of the land. erie 

Genghis Khan, Tartar emperor, conquered China, 


first to use gunpowder; son led Tartars 
Hungary, Silesia. ae remee. 
1271 


Marco Polo started with father and uncl 
Cathay, Mongol kingdom uf Kublai Khan. Server 


under Khan, returne i 
ae ‘ee Venice 1295. Wrote 


Clement V, French pope, made Avign 
church; Urban V returned to Rome, 1367, abane 
doned it; Gregory XI finally reentered St. Peter's 
13477. During the Great Schism, 1378-1417, French 
and Italian factions chose popes for Avignon and 
Rome; breach healed by Martin V, 1417. 

1382 

John Wycliffe, Oxford forerunner of Refor: 
(1320-1384) directed translation of Vulgate Bible 
into English vernacular. Supported bill in Parha- 


Memorable Dates—380 A. D.—1517 


sinful for to hold we | 
Sy clsvorin i ating es ald Dror bal | 
anticipated Lutheran a by 150 years. 


John Huss, 
Wycliffe, agitator of 
stake in Constance for heresy after 
peror Sigismund revoked his safe-conduct. 

1429—Joan of Are 

Joan of Arc, maid of Domremy, France, 0! 
voices of her saints, rallied French against Eni 
raised siege of Orleans, effected coronation 
Charles VII at Reims. Through carelessness 
treachery she was captured by Burgundians May 
24, 1430, and sold to English for 10,000 livres. 
Placed on trial before Bishop of Beauvais at Rouen 
for (1) magic, (2) disobeying parents, (3) wearing 
male attire, and (4) heresy, she admitted all after 
114 days to escape persecution, was given life im- 
prisonment. Tricked to resume male attire, she was . 
condemned to death and burned at en by 
English May 30, 1431. Sentence revoked 25 years 
later. Joan has been ee as saint. 


France. 
French captured 1558. 
1456—Gutenberg Bible 

Johann Gutenberg (Gansfleisch) completed first 
Bible printed from movable type; 2 vols., folio, 
42 lines 2 columns to page. Printing took five years. 
Date established by note in Mazarin copy. 

In 1457 Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffier pro- 
duced first book printed in colors, and having 
printers’ name, date and place, a Psalter. 

In 1475 William Caxton printed first book in 
English, translation of a French history of Troy, 
at Bruges, Belgium. He moved to Westminster. 
London, printed first book in England, 1477. 

1492—Discovery of America 

Christopher Columbus, Genoese navigator, aft- 
er years of agitation in Spain gained support of 
Queen Isabella for westward voyage. Left Palos 
Aug. 3 with Santa Maria, 100 tons, 52 men; Pinta, 
50 tons, 18 men: Nina, 40 tons, 18 men. On Oct. 13 
at 2 a.m., Rodrigo de Triana on Pinta discovered 
land. Columbus landed on Guanahani, Bahamas, 
called it San Salvador. Discovered Cuba and 
Hispaniola (Haiti or San Domingo); built first 
fort, La Navidad, there. Made Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea. For later voyages see Indez. 

1497 

John Cabot, Venetian employed by English. 
reached Canada. His son Sebastian joined second 
voyage, 1498. English claim to Canada based on 
their discoveries, 

Amerigo Vespucci, Italian-born Spanish naviga- 
tor, asserted he reached American mainland (New 
World) year before Columbus. Martin Waldsee- 
muller of St. Die in book, 1507, asked land be 
called America borane Americus discovered it.’’ 

98 


Savonarola, preacher against luxury and power 
of clergy, burned as heretic in Florence, May 23. 
pees da Gama, Portuguese navigator, reached 
ndia. 


1506 
Pope Julius II (della Rovere) started new St. 
Peter's; employed Michelangelo, Bramante, 


eee prea Henry, VII's Wives 

enry ecame king o ngland. Defeated 
Scots at Flodden Field, 1513. Named defender of 
the Faith by Pope Leo X for attacking Luther, 
1521. When pope refused to annul his marriage 
to Catharine of Aragon for lack of male issue, 
Henry divorced Catherine, married Anne Boleyn, 
1533. Act of Supremacy abrogated pope’s authori- 
ty, made king head of church in England, 1534. 
He_ ordered monasteries closed, 1536. 

Queen Anne Boleyn was tried for adultery on 
order of Henry VIII in 1536 and beheaded. Henry 
married Jane Seymour, who died 1537, after giving 
birth to son who became Edward VI. Henry married 
Anne of Cleves, divorced her. 1540. Next, Cather- 
ine Howard, beheaded 1542. Next, Catherine Parr, 
1543, who survived him. 


1513 
Juan Ponce de Leon, veteran of one Columbus 
voyage, searched for Bimini, found an 
Florida. Died in Cuba, 1521. meapoe 
Balboa discovered Pacific at 
called it Southern Sea. 
Pacific. 1517 


Martin Luther, Augustinian monk, pr 
faith over works, attacked abuse of Bagel inane 
gences by posting 95 theses (propositions) on Wit- 
tenberg church-door, Oct. 31. Diet of Worms, under 
Charles V, Jamuary, 1521, ordered recantation. 
Luther, backed by German princes, refused; put 
Scriptures above papal authority. Defended stand 
in Rome. Translated Greek New Testament into 
German, 1522. Became head of German evangeli- 
fog nro See ee mMatried. Augs- 
. ssion, basic Lutheran creed, presen 
to Diet there by Melanchthon, 1530. x oa 


Darien, Sept. 25. 
Magellan later named it 


f 1519 
4 Conquest of Mexico begun by Hernando Cortes. 


1520 
Fernando Magellan discovered Strait of Ma- 
gellan, Tierra del Fuego, Ladrones, reached Phil- 
ippines, for Spain. 


1524 

Verrazano, Italian employed by French, lored 

New England coast, possibly New ‘York bayse 
1526—First New Testament 

First printed version of New Testament in Eng- 
lish, made by William dale in Cologne, sup-= 
pressed in England. Tyndale executed for heresy, 
Oct. 6, 1536, at ere: gal Brussels, Belgium. 

Francisco Pizzaro pocaueee Peru for Spain. 


John Calvin, French-born religious reformer, 
published his Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
influential Protestant doctrine. Rejected Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation; believed in religious 
base of citizenship, original s! 


Puritans and Puritan New England. 
Jacques Cartier. sent b: pa slp I of France, in 
disco ered St. Lawrence, 


1560; Bishops’ 


Bible, 1568. 


1 
Francisco Coronado, searching for gold and 
“Seven cities of Cibola,’’ explored Southwest north 
of Rio Grande with 70 horse, 30 foot soldiers. Her- 
nando de Alarcon discovered Colorado river. Don 
Garcia Lopez de Cardenas discovered Grand 
Canyon. Hernando de Epte tone Mississippi, 1541. 


Council of Trent, in Austrian Tyrol, urged on 
Pope Paul III by Emperor Charles V, to define 
Catholic dogma and remedy ecclesiastical abusés, 
opened Dee. 13; continued intermittently until 1563; 
reiterated supreme papal authority, outlined faith. 


555 

Bishops Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxford, 
Oct. 16; Archbishop Cramner of Canterbury Mar. 
21, 1566; 277 other religious leaders burned in at- 
tempt of Queen Mary Tudor to restore Catholic 
authority. Elizabeth became queen, 1558, made 
Anglican communion official church. 

1560—Huguenot Persecution 

1200 Huguenots hanged at Amboise. Catherine 
de Medici, Regent of France for son, Charles Ix, 
by Edict of January, 1562, granted Huguenots right 
to worship outside walled towns. Infraction of edict 
led to massacre of Huguenots at Vassy, Mar. 1, 
1562, beginning of eight wars of religion. Massacre 
of St. B olomew, Aug. 24, 1572, encouraged by 
Charles IX on marriage of sister, Marguerite de 
Valois to Henry of Navarre (non-Catholic), Henry 
III caused assassination of Catholic leaders, Duc 
de Guise and Cardinal of Lorraine, was himself 
murdered Aug. 1, 1589. Henry IV (of Navarre) first 
Bourbon king, promulgated Edict of Nantes, April 
13, 1598, giving Huguenots and Catholics equality 
before law. Henry converted to Catholicism; as- 
sassinated, May 14, 1609. Revocation of edict by 
Louis XIV, Oct. 22, 1685, led to large Huguenot 
immigration to-England and America. 


1564 
William Shakespeare born; traditional date, 
Apr. 23; baptismal ore a Apr. 26. 


65 
4 stine, Florida, founded by Menendez, 
tant attacked by Sir Francis Drake, 1586. : 
66 


15 
Duke of Alva persecuted Protestants in Nether- 


lands. 568 Ivan the Terrible of Russia executed 
hundreds accused of plot Ls kill crown prince. 
1579 
ir Francis Drake claimed west coast (California) 
foe "Queen Elizabeth. Left metal plate, found in 
Marin county, 1936. 1582 
rst Catholic New Testament in English issued 
poets: Old eC pg ey at Douai, 1609. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, executed for treason; 
actually, threat to throne of Queen Elizabeth. 

Virginia Dare, first white child, born on Roanoke 
island, N. C., Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s second expedition arrived. First expedi- 
tion, landed 1584, had disappeared, leaving only 
word ‘‘Croatan’’. 


1588 

Spanish Armada, 132 ships, 33,000 soldiers and 
Rtews: sent by Philip II of Spain against England, 
destroyed by Drake’s attacks and storms, July 
21-29. Only 50 ships reached Spain. 

1590—Spenser and Shakespeare 

Edmund Spenser began The Faerie Queen. First 

Shakespeare poem, Venus and Adonis. registered 


Memorable Dates—1519-1660 
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1593. First play, Titus Andronicus, registered 1594, 
Romeo and Juliet Sein} ed, 1597. : 
0 

Shakespeare’s most productive decade ed. 
Included Henry Vv, ‘Midsummer Night’s 
th Night, M Wives of Windsor, if 
Ovhello, Macbeth, King Lear, Tempest, etc. Shake- 
Pisst folio of 36 tisye Hotton sass a, 1632: 

0.0; ays published 1623; se ‘ : 
third, 1663; fone 1675. aoe 


1602 

Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, first white man in 
New England, landed near New Bedford, Mass., 
May 15. 1607 

Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers in 3 ships 
started first permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown, Va. May 13. 

1609—Henry Hudson 

Henry Hudson, English explorer of Northwest 
Passage, employed by Dutch East India Co.; sailed 
sloop Half Moon into New York harbor, Sept., and 
up river nearby to Albany. In 1610, in English ship 
Discovery, 55 tons, explored Hudson Bay. On return, 

11, was. put into open boat with eight others 
by_mutinous sailors and lost. 

Samuel de Champlain, French, discovered Lake 
Champlain. 

Spaniards settled sieery “Eros erected presidio, 


Authorized version of English Bible, ordered by 
James I in 1604, published; it reconciled earlier 
versions and became St Protestant Bible. 


8 
Thirty Years’ War opened in Bohemia between 
Catholic and Protestant armies; ended 1648 with 
Peace of Westphalia. Alsace given to France, 
Holland and Switzerland received independence. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, convicted of conspiring in 
1603. to remove James 1, panvedes Oct. 29. 


House of Burgesses, first representative legisla- 
ture, elected by popular vote at Jamestown, estab- 
lished principle of self-government for royal 
colony. First Negro slaves landed by Dutch at 
Jamestown, August. 

: 1620—Plymouth Pilgrims 

Puritan separatists from Church of England, 
some living in Leyden, Holland, since 1609, left 
Plymouth, England, Sept. 16, in Mayflower, 101 
passengers, 48 crew. Original destination Virginia, 
they reached Cape Cod Nov. 9-19, explored coast, 
landed Dec. 21 (Dec. 11, Old Style) at Plymouth, 
so named for Plymouth Co. on map made 1614 by 
Capt. John Smith. Mayflower Compact, signed on 
shipboard, endorsed will of majority. Started first 
common house, Dec. 25. Half of colony perished 
during hard winter. 

Gov. Bradford’s comment, ‘‘They knew they 
were pilgrims’’ (on religious journey), later led 
them to be called Pilgrims, as distinct from Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts Bay Cer (1630). 


Dutch landed eight men from ship, New Nether- 
land, on Manhattan, May. Proceeded to Albany. 
Peter Minuit, May 6, 1626, bought Manhattan from 
Indians for trinkets woérth $24. 


1636 
Harvard College founded Oct. 28. 
1637 


Colonials destroyed Pequod fort at Mystic, Conn., 
killed 600 Indians, May Fs 


1 
Peter Minuit landed two shiploads of Swedes and 
Finns at site of Wilmington, Del. 

1642—Charles and Cromwell 

King Charles I of England started war against 
Puritan parliament at York, Aug. 22. His tax exac- 
tions and attempts to force Anglican ceremonials on 
Scotch and Puritan clergy had wrecked his regime. 
Called first parliament in 11 years, 1640. 

Oliver Cromwell led army of Roundheads for 
parliament, defeated Charles’ Cavaliers at Marston 
Moor and Naseby, 1644. Charles was delivered to 
parliament by the Scots, anes 

1649 

Charles I condemned by House of. Commons, sit- 
ting as High Court; beheaded Jan. 20. 

Commonwealth ruled by Commons and Council of 
State (John Milton, Latin secretary) with Crom- 
well at head. Cromwell annihilated Scots at Wor- 
cester, 1651. Puritans controlled Virginia and Mary- 
land, 1652. Cromwell made _ protector for life, 
actually dictator, 1653. Admiral Blake took Jamaica 
from Spain, 1655. 

Cromwell died 1658. His son, Richard, resigned 
rule. Puritan government collapsed and parlia- 
ment called Charles II. 


1656 
Anne Hibbins hanged as witch in Salem, Mass. 
1660 
John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
England, November, for unlawful preaching, Tre- 
leased 1672, after writing part of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 
Restoration under Charles II, ‘‘Merry Monarch.” 
Charles’ Cavalier parliament restored Anglican 


Nathaniel Bacon led planters, oppressed by taxes, 
against Gov. Berkeley at Jamestown; burned town. 
Bacon died suddenly; 23 followers executed. 

Bloody Indian war in New England ended Aug. 12. 
King Philip, Wampanog- chief, and many Nar- 
ragansett Indians a 


2 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, took lower 
Mississippi river country for Louis XIV, called it 
Louisiana, Apr. 9. Had built French outposts 
in Tllinois. Established fort at Lavaca, Texas, 1684, 
with 400 men. Was killed by his own men on Trin- 
jty river, Texas Mar. 19, 1687. 


1683 
William Penn pened cee. with Indians. 


King William’s War, British 
French and Indians. Ended 1697. 
1692—Salem Witchcraft 

Witchcraft delusion at Salem, Mass., inspired by 
preaching; 19 persons hanged, 1 man killed. Execu- 
tions in Europe of women for witchcraft between 
1484 and 1782 believed to have reached 300,000. Last 
in England 1716; in Scotland, 1722. 


1696 

Capt. William Kidd, American, hired by British 
king and nobles to fight pirates and take booty, 
became pirate. Returned to New York with treas- 
ure, 1698, buried it on Gardiner’s island. Arrested 
by Earl of Bellamont, governor of province, and 
sent to England for trial, he was hanged, 1701, 
for killing sailor. Treasure of gold, silver and gems, 
given Bellamont by Lord of Gardiner’s island. 


in America vs. 


1704 
Indians attacked Deerfield, Mass., Feb. 28-29, 
killed 40, carried off 100. 
Gibraltar taken by England from Spain, July 24; 
formally ceded by Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 
Boston News Letter, first regular newspaper, 
started by John Campbell, postmaster. (Publick 
Occurrences, 1690, was suppressed after one issue.) 


1712 
Slaves revolted in New York April 6. Six com- 
mitted suicide, 21 were executed. Second rising, 
1741; 13 slaves eae burned, 71 transported. 


20 
John Law, Scot, comptroller of finance in France, 
issued paper currency without security to back 
trading scheme, ‘‘Mississippi_ Bubble.’’ Shares 
reached $4,000 before collapse. Many ruined; France 
assumed debt of iol Rie 


Pennsylvania Gazette founded by Samuel Kei- 
meses adelphie, Benj, Franklin bought inter- 
est, > 

1735—Freedom of the Press 

Freedom of the press recognized in New York 
by acquittal of John Peter Zenger, editor Weekly 
Journal, on charge of libelling British governor, 
Cosby, by criticizing “Ns Phe Office. 


Capt. Vitus Bering, Dane employed by Peter the 
Great, discovered Alaska. = 
4 


1743 
King George’s War. British and American 
colonials vs. French. Siege of Louisbourg, Cape 
Breton Isl. led by Gov. Wm. Shirley of Mass. 
Surrendered to British June 17, 1745. Returned 
by Treaty of Aix la Chapelle 1748. 


1746 
English defeated Scots at Culloden, April 16, 
routing Stuart Brcroneet Prince Charles. 
52 
Benjamin Franklin, flying kite in thund 
proved lightning is electricity June 15. ey 


Great Britain and American colonies adopted 
Gregorian calendar, dropping 11 
ectext day Sone. 14: ipping days after Sept. 


1754—French and Indian War 
French and English border rivalries broke out 
1754 when French occupied uncompleted post, 


called it Ft. Duquesne (si i 
Geo. Wahine ne (site of Pittsburgh), 


with French at Great Meadow: 
Necessity; 
Boston’s 3,000 


1755 
Great earthquake, Nov. 1. In Lisbon, Portugal, 
60,000 died; 12,000 in Fez, Morocco; half ot Ma- 
deira pee pra peas in Mitylene; Opor- 
to, Braga, aga damaged. 

Samuel Johnson issued English Dictionary. 

Bengal, attacking British East India. 

Viceroy of . al 
Co., threw 146 English into prison, Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 20 ft. square; only 23 survived 0 ht. 
Lord ae with 3,000 troops defeated 50, 
Jun a 

© 1165—Taxation without Representation 

Parliament passed Stamp Act, one of several 
Grenville projects to tax Americans for British 
troops, etc., including Sugar Act of 1764 and Cur- 
rency Act. Nine colonies, led by Massachusetts and 
New York, called Stamp Act Congress at New Yor 
Oct. 7-25, adopted Declaration of Rights, protes 
lack of representation in Parliament, and use of 
admiralty courts without juries to try offenders. 
Famous protest by Patrick Henry in Virginia House 
of Burgesses: ‘‘If this be treason, make the most of 
it.” Parliament repealed Stamp Act, Mar. 17, 1766, 
but retained principle pers on. 


Napoleon Bonaparte born Aug. 
Corsica. 1770 


Boston massacre—British troops killed 3, wound- 
ed 8, Mar. 5. 

Townshend Duty Act, tax on paper, glass, 
painter’s lead and tea imports, repealed Mar. 5, 
except for tax on tea. soy 


Tea ships of East India Co., sent to America in 
May, turned back at Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York; tea confiscated at Charleston, Cargo and 
ship burned at Annapolis, Oct. 14. Cargo thrown 
into harbor at Boston ‘Tea Party’’ Dec. 16, 
“Indians.’’ Parliament ordered Boston port clos: 
until tea was paid for; suppressed town meetings 
and elective representation in Massachusetts; sent 
four British regions oy, Boston. 


15, Ajaccio, 


Continental Congress, called by Virginia and 
supported by Samuel Adams’ Committees of Cor- 
respondence, met in Philadelphia, Sept. 5-Oct. 26. 

1775—American Revolution 

Patrick Henry addressed the 2nd Revolutionary 
convention Mar. 23, 1775, in St. John’s Episcopal 
Ch., Richmond, Va., with ‘‘Give me liberty or give 
me death!’’ 

April 18-19: Paul Revere and William Dawes 
warned Middlesex of approach of British troops; 
battles of Lexington and Concord, April 19. Ticon- 
deroga captured by Ethan Allen, May 10. Bunker 
Hill battle, June 17. Washington took command 
July. Montgomery and Arnold led campaign against 
Canada; took Montreal Nov. 13, repulsed at Quebec, 
Dec. 21. Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
adopted at Charlotte, N. C. May 20. 


1776—Declaration of Independence 

British Gen. Howe evacuated Boston, Mar. 17; 
Continental Congress proposed central authority, 
May 15; Richard Henry Lee introduced resolution 
“that these united colonies are and of right ought 
to be free and independent states,’’ June 7; resolu- 
tion adopted, July 2, declared, July 4. (See Declara- 
tion of Independence article.) British repulsed, 
Charleston, June 28. Washington lost battle of Long 
Island, Aug. 27 evacuated New York. New York 
burned, Sept. 

Nathan Hale executed as spy by British, Sept. 22 
Said: ‘‘I regret that I have but one life to give for 
my country.’’ Benedict Arnold’s fleet on Lake 
Champlain defeated, Oct. 11. Battle of Harlem 
Heights, Oct. 28; White Plains, Oct. 28; Hessians 
forced Continentals out of Fort Washington, Man- 
hattan, Nov. 16; Fort Lee, N. J., Nov. 18. 

Washington, having withdrawn into New Jersey, 
recrossed Delaware, Dec. 25-26, defeated British at 
Trenton, Dec. 26. 


Washington defeated British at Princeton, Jan. 3. 
Stars and puipes adopted by Continental Congress, 
June 14. Fighting at Ticonderoga, July 6; Oriskany, 
N. Y., Aug. 6; Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16. Howe de- 
feated Washington at Chads Ford on the Brandy- 
wine, Sept. 11, occupied Philadelphia Sept. 26. 
Congress moved to Lancaster. Gen. Burgoyne de- 
feated by Gens. Gates and Arnold at Bemis Heights 
(battle of Saratoga) Sept. 19-Oct. 4. Surrendered 
entire army. Battle at Germantown, Pa., Oct. 4. 
Washington’s army in Valley Forge for winter. 


él , 
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Marquis de la Fayette (Lafayette), aged 20, 
Made major general in American army. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
adopted by Continental Congress, Nov. 15; not 
ratified by all states until Mar. 1, 1781. 


1778 
France recognized independence of the 13 col- 
onies, signed treaty of aid with Benjamin Franklin. 
Silas Deane and Arthur Lee Feb. 6, equipped fleet. 
British evacuated Philadelphia, June; Battle of 
Monmouth, N, J., June 28; massacre at Wyoming, 
Pa., July 3; British took Savannah, Dec. 29. 


1779 

George Rogers Clark, sent by Virginia to clear 
Kentucky frontier, captured Cahokia and Kas- 
kaskia, Illinois, 1778; Vincennes, Feb. 1779. 
French fleet repulsed at Savannah, Sept. 

1780—Arnold-Andre Treason 1S 

Three Continental soldiers, Paulding, Williams 
and Van Wart, captured Major John Andre, ad- 
jutant general of the British army, in disguise at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Sept. 23, finding papers betraying 
West Point, signed by Gen. Benedict Arnold, in his 
socks, He had lost way after rendezvous with Ar- 
nold at Haverstraw, N. Y. Arnold, informed of 
Andre’s capture, escaped from headquarters in 
Highlands, near present Garrison, N. Y., by barge 
to British sloop Vulture off Verplanck’s Point. — 

Andre was found guilty by board of American 
officers at Tappan, N. Y., hanged as spy Oct. 2. 
Washington, at Tappan headquarters, refused to 
intercede. Arnold made brigadier general in Brit- 
ish army. Burned New London, Conn., 1781. His 
wife, Peggy Shippen, of Philadelphia, adjudged 
innocent by Washington, since proved implicated. 
Arnold died in London. Andre’s body was removed 
to_ Westminster Abbey, 1821. 

Battle at Camden, S. C., Aug. 16, lost by Gen. 
any Cornwallis defeated at King’s Mountain, 

et. 7. 


1781 i 

Bank of North America incorporated in Philadel- 
phia, May 26. First chartered bank, Bank of Penn- 
sylvania (Mar. 1, 1780) operated 1782-1784. 

Cowpens, Jan. 17; Guilford Court House, Mar. 15; 
Eutaw Springs, Sept. 8. 

Lord Cornwallis made hq at Yorktown, Va. 
French fleet under De Grasse repulsed British fleet 
(Adm. Graves) off Chesapeake Bay, Aug. 30. 
French under Rochambeau reinforced Washington, 
began siege of Cornwallis Sept. 28. Cornwallis 
surrendered army of 7,000 Oct. 19. 


1782—Independence Won 

British cabinet agreed to independence of col- 
eee ett ay Netherlands recognized U. S. 

pr. 19. 

Preliminary peace articles between U. S._and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; definitive 
treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Congress ratified, Jan. 
14, 1784. George III of England paid about $6,000,- 
000 to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops; 12,500 were killed or 
they deserted; 17,000 went back to their homes. 

1783 

Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 18- 
Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, Nov. 25; 
Washington bade farewell to his officers a 
Fraunces’ Tavern, New York City, Dec. 4; resigned 
Dec. 23, retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the words in the State Bill of Rights, 
“all men are born free and equal.’’ 

First U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
New York City, Nov. 28. 

Joseph and Jacques Montgolfier sent up first 
balloon, June 5. J. A. C. Charles and Robert 
sent up first balloon with hydrogen, Aug. 27. J. 
F, Pelatre de Rozier made first ascent by - human 
being in captive balloon, Oct. 15. De Rozier and 
Marquis q@’Arlandes made first voyage in free 
Montgolfier hydrogen gas balloon, Paris, Nov. 21. 

1784 : 

Peter Carnes, Baltimore, using de Rozier model, 
sent up captive balloon, once with 13-year-old boy, 
June 23. i 

Pennsylvania Packet & General Advertiser, first 
successful daily newspaper, formed from tri- 
weekly, Sept. 21. 

1785—John Fitch’s Steamboat__ 

First steamboat experiment by John Fitch. New 
Jersey granted him rights to rivers, 1786. Fitch 
demonstrated steamboat with 12 mechanical oars 
on Delaware river, 3 miles an hour, Aug. 22, 1787. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, New York gave 
him river rights, 1787. He operated steamboat be- 
tween Trenton and Philadelphia, 1790. Allegedly 
ran boat on Collect Pond, now Foley Sq., New York, 
1796. Died 1798. 1786 


Delegates from 5 states at Annapolis asked 
Bonarcss to call convention in Philadelphia to 
write practical constitution for the 13 states. 


1787 
Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize U. S. Arsenal 
in Springfield failed Jan. 25. 


Northwest Ordinance, July 13, determined gov- 
ernment of Northwest Territory, north of Ohio 
river, west of New York: 5,000 male voters could 
establish legislature; 60,000 inhabitants could get 
statehood. Guaranteed freedom of religion, support 
for schools, no slavery, Was preceded by Ordinance 
of 1785, dividing land into townships of 36 sections 
of 640 acres each; allocated four to U. S.; one to 
school maintenance. 

James Rumsey, encouraged by Washington, ran 
steamboat with power pump on Potomac Dec. 3 
and 11. Patented 1791. He died 1792. 


U. S. Constitution Adopted 
Constitutional convention opened at Philadel- 
phia May 14, George Washington presiding; Con- 
stitution adopted by delegates Sept. 17; Ratifica- 
tion by 9th state, New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 
meant adoption. See Constitution of U. S. 


1788 

Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, tried for 
treason in London; acquitted 1795. 

Australia (New Holland) settled by British at 
Port Jackson, Jan. 26, d 

1789—Washington Elected President 

George Washington chosen President by all elec- 
tors voting (73 eligible, 69 voting, 4 absent); John 
Adams Vice President, 34 votes, Feb.; First U. S. 
Congress called Mar. 4, Federal Hall, New York; 
Tegular sessions began Apr. 6. Washington in- 
augurated there Apr. 36. Supreme Court created 
by Federal Judiciary Act, Sept. 24. 


French Revolution 

The French Revolution began June 20, when the 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons) met in 
the tennis court and took an oath not to disband 
until the King had granted France a constitution; 
Bastile stormed, July 14, and* prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 1791; the 
King and family arrested June 21, 1791; Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792. National 
Convention opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a republic 
was established on Sept. 22. King Louis was be- 
headed Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of Terror began 
May 31, 1793; Charlotte Corday stabbed Marat 
July 13, 1793; the Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793. 
Danton on April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 
1794. Revolutionary Tribunal abolished Dec. 15, 
1794; Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution ended. 
Napoleon was declared First Consul Dec. 24, 1799, 
and was made Consul for life Aug., 1802. 

Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set adrift in a 
launch, They rowed 3,618 miles to Timor, near 
Java. The Bounty, in command of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, rebel mate, sailed to Tahiti, where some of 
the mutineers stayed. The ship, with eight of the 
crew and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were women, 
went to Pitcairn Islands, arriving there 1790. They 
burned the vessel after landing the food and tools. 


1791 

Anthracite discovered in Carbon County, Pa. 
James Boswell published Life of Samuel Johnson. 

Continued attacks on settlements north of Ohio 
River by Indians armed by British led Washington 
to send Gen. Arthur St. Clair and Gen, Wilkinson 
to area with 1,400. St. Clair was surprised near 
Wabash River in Ohio Nov. 4, lost 630 killed, 
264 wounded. 1792-94 

Gen, Anthony Wayne made commander, took 2 
years to train American Legion. Established Ft. 
Washington (Cincinnati), Ft. Recovery, O., 1793; 
Ft. Greeneville, Ft. Deposit, Ft. Defiance, 1794. 
Routed Indians (Ottawas, Shawnees, Miamis, Iro- 
quois) with bayonet at Fallen Timbers on Maumee 
River Aug. 20, 1794, checkmated British at Ft. 
Miamis. Built Ft. Wayne. ' ; 

U.S. suppressed rebellion against tax on whiskey, 
west Pennsylvania, Sept. 1794. 


1795 

Gen. Wayne built Ft. Wayne; signed peace with 
Indians at Fort Greeneville. or. 

Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria, Sept. 28. 

U.S. bought peace from Algiers and Tunis by 
paying $800,000, supplying a frigate and annual 
tribute of $25,000, Nov. 28. 

1796—Farewell Address 

Washington, retiring from Presidency, issued 
Farewell Address, Sept. 19. Gave strong warnings 
against permanent alliance with foreign powers, 
partiality toward favorite nation, big public debt, 
large military establishment and devices of ‘‘small 
artful, enterprising minority’ to control or change 
government; praised reciprocal checks of Constitu- 
tion; stressed need of enlightened public opinion; 
declared “religion and morality lead to political 
rosperity.’’ 

: Vaccination discovered by Jenner May 14, an- 
nounced 1798. 1797 

U.S. frigate United States launched at Philadel- 
phia, July 10; Constellation at Baltimore, Sept. ie 
Constitution (Old Ironsides) at Boston, Sept. 20. 


France Capretiie capture of all neutral ships 
rying British cargoes. 
Setrance enacts first Pras law. 


thr te d over French raids 
r with France eatened 0 

ono S. shipping and rejection of U. S. diplo- 
mats, President Adams tried conciliation. Con- 
gress voided all treaties with France, ordered 
Navy to capture French armed Lore Navy (45 
ships) and 365 privateers captured 84 French. 
U. S. Constellation took Fr. warship Insurgente, 
1799. Napoleon, becoming First Consul, stopped 
French raids. _ e 

Thousands die in ale aia May. 


Tripoli declared war June 10, against U.S., 
which, refused added tribute to commerce-raiding 
corsairs. U.S. frigate Philadelphia captured _in 
Tripoli harbor Oct., 1803, burned by Stephen De- 
eatur Feb. 16, 1804. Expedition under William 
Eaton forced Tripoli to oeryeee peace June 4, 1805. 


England and France renewed war. 

Robert Emmet convicted of treason by British 
in Ireland; executed in Dublin. Sept. 19 

President Thomas Jefferson sent James Monroe to 
Paris to join Robert R. Livingston, American min- 
ister, in offering up to $10,000,000 for the isle of 
Orleans (New Orleans) and West Florida. Napoleon 
who had recovered Louisiana from Spain by secr 
treaty, offered all of Louisiana for $11,250,000 in 
bonds, plus indemnities to American citizens with 
claims against France. U. S. took title Dec. 20. 

Robert Fulton operated experimental steamboat 
unsuccessfully on Seine, Paris, France. 


1804 

Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) and Vice-President Aaron Burr (former 
U. S. Senator from N. Y. State but a native of 
Newark, N. J.), fought a duel, July 11, on the Hud- 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N. J. Hamilton, who 
had fired in the air, was fatally shot. 

John Stevens, Hoboken, operated experimental 
steamboat with twin-screw propellers, 9 mi. 

1805—Napoleonic Campaigns 

Napoleon, emperor since May 18, 1804, defeated 
Austrians at Ulm, Oct. 17; Russo-Austrians at Aus- 
terlitz (‘‘masterpiece of battles’’) Dec. 2. Dissolved 
Holy Roman Empire. Made brothers Joseph, king 
of Naples, Louis, king of Holland. 

Lord Nelson defeated French fleet at Cape Trafal- 
gar, Oct. 21; lost own ae 

Napoleon defeated Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14. In 
1807 he defeated Russians at Eylau; signed peace of 
Tilsit with Czar Alexander I. Made brother Jerome 
king of Westphalia; eee Finland to Russia. 


Robert Fulton made first practical steamboat trip 
on Clermont (open boat, 140 by 13 ft., 7 ft. draft, 
side paddle wheels). Left New York Aug. 17, 
reached Albany, 150 mi., in 32 hrs. 

Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi on a 
federal charge of treason and was put on trial 
in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was acquitted, 
Sept. 1. He was charged with having organized 
an expedition of about a hundred men, who em- 
barked in flatboats at Blennerhasset Island, on 
the Ohio River, and made their way to New 
Orleans, to establish an empire that was to com- 
prise the Louisiana Territory, a large section of 
the Western States and Mexico. 

1808-09 

French occupied Madrid, March; Rome, April; 
Napoleon made brother Joseph king of Spain. 
French defeated in Spain and Portugal; Peninsular 
war begun by British. Napoleon defeated Austrians 
at Wagram, July 6, 1809. Annexed Papal States. 

Phoenix, first American-built steamboat, by John 
Stevens, left New York June 8, 1809, for Phila- 
delphia. 1810 


Napoleon annulled marriage with the Empress 
Josephine, who retired to Malmaison. Married 
Austrian Archduchess Maria Louisa, March. Son 
born Mar. 20, 1811, called King of Rome. As Duke 
of Reichstadt, he died in Vienna July 22, 1832. 
Called L’Aiglon (the Eaglet) by French, he in- 
spired Edmond Rostand’s drama. 

1811 

William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana 
territory, defeated Indians under the Prophet, 
brother of Tecumseh, Tippecanoe, Nov. 7. 
1812—Second War With Britain 
Second United States war with Great Britain 
Geclared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 19 to 13: 
House, 79 to 49): garrison at Ft. Dearborn (Chi- 
cago) massacred by Indians. allies of the British 
Aug. 15; Detroit eacuaered to British, Aug. 16; 

,New York City denounced t 
war, : 19; frigate Constitution captured the 
Guerriere, Aug. 19; frigate United States com- 
Manded by Stephen Decatur, defeated the British 
Beate. ee conian. off the Azores, Oct. 25 

poleon invaded Russia with ‘conscript 
of 500,000; defeated Russians at Borodino, Segey, 
took Moscow, Sept. 14. Russians burned 30,800 
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houses in Moscow. 
meeting huge losses 

. N. eee by H. M.S. T= 
nan after gruelling 16-minu 

iS 3 5 mander, 
dying, ordered ‘Don’t give up the ship! 

led by Oliver Hazard Perry at battle of 

sopes untared Wy QU! gic he reported a Gee 


i; By ed yey ete enem 
are ours: 2 ships, 8, 1s 

f the Thames, Ont., Oct. 15, Ha 
Battle o: eens 


i 6 ench Negiat ely defeated 
Napoleon with 180,000 Fri iv 
at Leipzig by 200,000 allied Prussians, Austrians, 
Russians, under Austri 
Battle of the Nations, Oct. 16-19. 
1814—Burning of Washington 
Battle of Niagara Falls or Lundy’s Lane, fought 
by Gen. Winfield Scott, July 25. Americans routed 
at Bladensburg, Md., by troops of Admiral Sir Geo. 
Cockburn, 24; Cockburn en’ Washington, 
burned Capitol, Library of Congress, White House, 
ly Madison 


Belgium, Dec. te 

‘Allies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon abdi- 
cated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored to throne, 
May 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Noy. 3. Napo- 
leon exiled to Elba. 


1815 

Gen. Jackson defeated the British at New Or- 
leans, Jan. 8, 15 days after emissaries at Ghent, 
Dec. 24, 1814, signed peace treaty, which U.S. rati- 
fied Feb. 17, 1815. 

Napoleon returned from Elba to France March 1; 
the ‘‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, June 22; Napoleon 
defeated at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, 
landed Oct. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. 

Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by_ Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed in Paris, Sept. : 
promulgated in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and ac- 
ceded to 1818 by the rulers of England and France. 

1817 

Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limiting 
naval armaments of the United States and Canada 
on the Great Lakes. First poems by John Keats. 

1820 

Congress, March 3, passed Henry Clay’s Mis- 
souri Compromise bill, by which slavery was al- 
lowed in that State, but not elsewhere west of the 
Mississippi river north of 36° 30’ Latitude (the 
southern line of Missouri). Repealed 1854. 

1822 


82: 

Revolution in Portugal. Separation of Brazil 
which proclaimed independence Sept. 7; Dom Pedro 
was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 1831; 
succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 1888; 
emperor banished in 1889 and died in Paris, 1891. 

Mexico separates from Spain, makes Iturbide em- 
peror, May; forms republic, Oct., 1823. 


1828 

Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2. 

First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., 
April 21-May 10, 729 miles. 

Gas vacuum (internal combustion) engine oper- 
ated successfully by Samuel Brown. London. 


1824 
Marquis de Lafayette, 67, visited each of the 24 
states as guest of U.S. 

Simon Bolivar, ruler of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, dictator of Peru; broke Spanish power 
in South America (Died 1830). 


1825 

Trade unions allowed in England. 

First railroad to use steam locomotive (on level 
grade only) Stockton & Darlington Ry., opened 
n Eng., Sept. 27, with Stephenson’s engine ‘‘Lo- 
comotion.”” First public railroad to use steam ex- 
clusively for passenger and freight traffic, Liver- 
pout © ieecheees opened Sept. 15, 1830. 

rie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, 5 

di FE es ARE mone ed hae 4, 423 
orus. first iron steamboat built in America, 

at York, Pa,, by John Elgar. “5 


1827 

New York State abolished slavery, July 4. 

The steamship Curacao first European-built 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone crossed 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana. The Royal William, launched in 
Menara pia aes eee Aug. 18, 1833, 

© Europe in 
ae Dp ays, using no power 

First passenger railroad in U. S., Baltimore & 
Ohio, was begun July 4, first 14 miles opened to 
horse-drawn, railcar traffic May 24, 1830. 

1830 


Revolution in France, Charles X 


abdicated, 
ug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke ie 


of Orleans 
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as Louis Philippe I. There were revolts in Bruns- 
wick, Saxony and Belgium. Belgium became inde- 
pendent kingdom. 
Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., Apr. 6. 
1831 


First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to Ceseeary Ne Aug. 9. 

Black Hawk War (1ll.-Wis.) April-Sept., pushed 
Sac & Fox Indians across Mississippi. pa Se 

South Carolina Legislature Nov. 1832, passed an 
ordinance of nullification of the tariff, declaring 
that if the Federal government attempted to en- 


- torece the law the State would consider itself no 


longer a member of the Union. Congress, Feb. 1833, 
passed a compromise tariff act, whereupon South 
Carolina repealed act. 


1 
The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed slav- 


' ery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. About 700,000 


were liberated at a cost of £20,000,000. Slavery was 
abolished in Britain June 22, 1772. Slave trade 
was suppressed 1807. 


1835 
Texas proclaimed independence of Mexico in 
convention Nov. 1. Provisional govt. formed. 
Stephen Austin and Sam Houston leaders. 
Cherokees ceded lands for $5,000,000: Dec. 29; 
agreed to cross Mississippi. 
183 


Mexicans under Santa Anna besieged Texans in 
Alamo (San Antonio) Feb. 23-Mar. 6, massacred 
garrison, including W. B. Travis and David 
Crockett. At Goliad Mar. 27 Capt. Fannin and 371 
Texans who had surrendered were massacred by 
Mexicans. At San Jacinto Apr. 21 Sam Houston 
and 800 Texans defeated 3,000 Mexicans. Santa 
Anna signed treaties ending hostilities, promised 
to recognize Texan independence, but Mexican 
congress repudiated treaties. 

Marcus Whitman, H. H. Spaulding and wives 
reached Fort Walla Walla on Columbia River, 
Oregon. First white women to cross plains. 
Geek Sam Houston elected president of Texas, 

ept. 5. 

Seminole Indians in Florida under Oceola at- 
tacked whites Nov. 1 in protest against removal. 
After massacres and battles, war ended Aug. 14, 
1842, with Indian defeat. 

Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, destroyed 
674 buildings. 


1837 
Victoria, 18, niece of William IV, became queen 
of England. Married her first cousin, German 
Prince Albert of exe Coreg: 1840. He died 1861. 


The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horsepower, 
1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, and 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28, 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New York 
City April 22, using ate Oa power. 


Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those two 
countries and_ by Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, at London, April 19. To the 
treaties was annexed a document declaring Bel- 
gium independent and Berpeluaby neutral. 


1840 
Commander Chas. Wilkes of First U. S. Explor- 
ing Expedition found Antarctic Continent; named 
Wilkes Land, Jan/-Feb. 


1 
First emigrant train for California, 47 persons, 
left Independence, Mo. May 1, reached Stanislaus 
River Nov. 4. ; 
First passenger train on Erie R.R. June 30. 


2 
First use of anaesthetic (sulphuric ether gas) 
by Dr. Crawford W. Long, Jefferson, Ga. Dr. 
Wm. T. G. Morton, dentist, used ether for pain- 
less extraction of tooth, Sept. 30, 1846; adminis- 
tered ether in tumor operation, Oct. 16, 1846, at 
Mass. General mecu ite Boston. 
1844 
First message over first telegraph line (author- 
ized 1843) sent from U. S. Supreme Court room in 
Capitol, May 24, to Baltimore by inventor S. F. B. 
Morse: ‘‘What hath God wrought!” 
Jos. Smith, Mormon leader, and brother Hy- 
rum killed in Carthage, Ill., jail by mob June 27. 
1845 


Texas voted for annexation to U. S. July 4. 
Congress admitted Texas as 28th state Dec. 29. 

1846—Mexican War 

President James K. Polk ordered Gen. Zachary 
Taylor to seize disputed Texan land settled by 
Mexicans. After border clash U. S. declared war, 
May 13; Mexico May 23. 

Bear flag of republic of California raised by 
American settlers at Sonoma June 14. Gen. J. C. 
Fremont took charge July 5. Commodore J. S. Sloat 
took Monterey July 7, declared California annexed 
to U. S. Commodore Robt. F. Stockton succeeded 


Sloat, was ordered to recognize Gen. Kearny as 
governor and commander in chief in California. 
Kearny was defeated by Mexicans Dee. 6, retreated 
to San Diego. 

Gen. Taylor defeated Mexicans at Buena Vista, 
Feb. 23, 1847. Gen. Winfield Scott with 12,000 
troops (est.) took Vera Cruz Mar. 27; Mexico City, 
Sept. 17, captured Dictator Santa Anna. Serving 
during war were Col. Jefferson Davis, Capt. Robert 
E. Lee, Capt. Geo. B. McClellan, Lieut. U. S. 
Grant. By treaty, Feb., 1848, Mexico ceded claims 
to Texas, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, Utah, part of Colorado. U. S. assumed $3,- 
000,000 American claims. paid Mexico $15,000,000. 

Treaty with Great Britain, June 15, set boun- 
dary in Oregon at 49th parallel (extension of 
existing line). Water boundary settled 1873. ax- 
pansionists in U.S., seeking boundary farther 
north, used slogan ‘‘54° 40’ or fight!” 

Mormons, after violent clashes with settlers over 
polygamy, left Nauvoo, Ill., for West under Brig- 
ae Young. Settled, July 1847, at Salt Lake City, 

ah. 


1847 
Great period of Victorian writing opened. Jane 
Eyre (C. Bronte); Wuthering Heights (E. Bronte); 
Mes nee (Thackeray). 1848: Pendennis (Th: 


caulay). 1 


Gold discovered Jan. 24 by Jas. W. Marshall, who 
was erecting sawmill in partnership with Capt. 
John A. Sutter on American River, branch of the 
Sacramento, near Coloma, Calif. Small finds of 
re ere reported 45 mi. nw of Los Angeles, 

Louis Philippe dethroned in France; Second Re- 
public set up, Feb. - 

In Austria, Ferdinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in 
favor of his nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, 
freedom was_ declared under Kossuth; revolts 
in Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 


1849 
Astor Place riots in New York City against Ma- 
cready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. e out- 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
win Forrest, American actor, in London, 1845, 


1850 

Senator Henry Clay’s Compromise of 1850 passed; 
admitted California as 31st state. Sept. 9, slavery 
forbidden; made Utah and New Mexico territories, 
without decision on slavery; amendment to Fugi- 
tive Slave Law empowered southern constables 
to arrest slaves in northern states. 

William Wordsworth, English poet, died April 
23, 80; Alfred Tennyson named poet laureate. 

President Zachary Taylor died July 9, 65; Millard 
Fillmore 13th president, July 10. John C. Calhoun 
died Mar. 31, 68. 

Jenny Lind’s first concert, Castle Garden, New 
York, Sept. 11, P. T. cps manager. 


Gold found in Australia. 

Cornerstones of wings of U. S. Capitol laid. 

New York & Hudson River R. R., New York to 
Albany, opened Oct. 

Books published: House of the Seven Gables, 
Hawthorne; Moby Dick, Melville; Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, Parkman. 1852 


Louis Napoleon crowned emperor of the French. 

Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John Howard 
Payne, Duke of Wellington died. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
published. 


1853 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U.S.N. received 
by Lord of Toda, Japan, July 14; negotiated treaty 
to open Japan to U. S. ships. Ratified Mar. 8, 1854. 
Crystal Palace, New York, opened July 14 
(burned 1858). Chimean Woe 


A dispute between Greek, orthodox and Roman 
monks over holy shrines held by Turkey led Rus- 
sian Czar Nicholas I to extend protection to 
Greeks. Turkey declared war Oct. 4, 1853. Britain 
and France, fearing expansion of Russia, declared 
war May 28, 1854. Russia occupied Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Fighting concentrated in the Crimea 
and included famous Charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava, Oct. 25, 1854, 400 out of 607 killed; 
Russian defeat at Inkerman, Nov. 5, 1854; fall of 
Sebastopol, Sept. 11, 1855. Sardinia sent 15,000 
troops to Allies; Prussia and Sweden cooperated. 
Florence Nightingale established first. dressing 
stations. By treaty of Paris, Mar. 30, 1856, Russia 
ceded part of Bessarabia to Moldavia, freed Dan- 
ube for navigation. Black Sea closed to warships 
(repudiated, 1870). 

James Gadsden negotiated purchase of 29,640 sq. 
mi. of land down to Rio Grande river from Mexico, 
Dec. 30, for $10,000.000. 
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1854 
b arty started at Ripon, Wis., Feb. 
rane ate Drgenization, Jackson, Mich., July 6. 


josed as-Nebraska Act (became law 
SOP Which left, issue opie hha in Kansas and 
ote of settlers. 
Porcine of. Immaculate Conception of shen 
Virgin adopted by Roman Catholic Church, Dec. 
Henry D. Thoreau wrote Walden. 


1855 
a suspension bridge opened. 

Walt, Whitman ee aga es Hellen: Henry 
fellow wrote Song 0: E 
Mircanaes ‘adopted Sa ee constitution, asked 

s free state. 
Sarat cable, Nova Scotia to Newfoundland, laid 
by Cyrus W. Field 


1856 
First railroad Frain crpsed. Miseiselpys at Rock 
land, Ill.—Davenport, Ia., Apr. @l. 
tie ance Committee to stop crimes in San 
Francisco, hanged 4, exiled 30 desperadoes, May- 


Aug. 

Republican party, with John C. Fremont, first 
oes for President, June-Nov., defeated by 
Jas. Buchanan. Lincoln made 50 speeches for Fre- 
mont. 

Lawrence, Kan. sacked May 21 by slavery party; 
Abolitionist John Brown led anti-slavery men 
against Missourians at Ossawatomie; Federal 
troops ousted Missourians. 


1857 

Dred Scott decision of U.S. Supreme Court, 6-3, 
Roger B. Taney ch. jus., that Negro slave did 
not become free when taken into free state and 
had no rights. Abraham Lincoln denounced de- 
cision. Minnesota outlawed slavery. See WorLD 
ALMANAC, 1957, p. 217. 

Mutiny of Sepoy troops in British Army in 
India. Lucknow besieged, July-Sept. Cawnpore 
British garrison massacred. Delhi regained. 

John D. Lee led Mormons against wagon train 
at Mountain Meadows Sept. 11, killed 120, spared 
only 17 children under 7. .S. Army supplies 
ne “ Govt. sent 6,000 troops to suppress ‘‘re- 
bellion.’ 


| Consult Panorama of 1858—Page 152 | 


1859 

First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., by 
Edwin L. Drake, Aug. 28. 

John Brown, Abolitionist, with 13 whites, 5 
Negroes, seized Federal arsenal, Harper’s Ferry, 
Va., Oct. 16; lost 14, killed 5 citizens. Taken by 
U.S. Marines under Col. Robt. E. Lee. Hanged 
Dec. 2, Charles Town, Va. 

Dan Emmett, minstrel, composed Dixie. 

1860—Lincoln Elected 

Abraham Lincoin, Republican, elected president 
by 1,866,452 popular and 180 electoral votes: 
Stephen A. Douglas had 1,375,157 and 12; John 
C. Breckinridge, 847,953 and 72; John Bell 590,631 
and 39. Lincoln took office Mar. 4, 1861; Breckin- 
ridge and Bell supported secession. 

Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) in U. 8S. 

First Pony Express between Sacramento, 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apart, 
started from each place at 5 p.m., April 3; there 
were 80 riders, and 420 horses, and they were 
Changed every 10 miles. There were 190 relay 
stations. The service ended Oct., 1861. 

Giuseppe Garibaldi led 1,000 volunteers to 
Sicily, May, to unify Italy by force; deposed 
Francis II of Naples; hailed Victor Emmanuel of 
Sardinia as King of Italy. 

South Carolina seceded from Union Dec. 20. 


1861-65—Civil War. See Article Pages 150-151 


1866 
Ku Klux Klan formed secretly in South to ter- 
rorize Negroes who voted. Disbanded, 1869. Not 
Soe confused with Ku Klux Klan, Inc., organized 


1867—Alaska Purchase 
Alaska, exploited for furs by Russians since 1728, 
sold to United States for $7,200,000 (2 cents an 
acre) Mar. 30, through efforts of Wm. H. Seward, 
secretary of state, and Senator Charles Sumner. 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico executed by 
Juarez party, June 19. He was an Austrian arch- 
duke, placed on throne Apr. 10, 1864, by French. 
Dominion of Canada establishea, July 1. 
eae ve one pecgucete, and restoration of 
nh Japan; feudalism i s H 
Constitution promulgated, 1889. petrrnascede rast 
1868 
President Andrew Johnson, blocked by Senate in 


attempt to remove Edwin M. Stanton secretar: 
War, for opposing his policies, was Lapenohed ice 
Violation of tenure of office act by radical Senators. 
Tried and acquitted. March-May. Stanton resigned. 


Memorable Dates—1854-1878 


1869 
qarinancial ~Biack eritay: in New York. Sept. 
: ¢ g rner. 
t Promontory, Utah, 
rpcaiden, spike driven, at Promontory, Ula, Mag 


the on 

Union Pacific; race ler railway to Coast. 
law passed in territory of 

Wd Eee Dee. 10. 
emorial Day first observed officially May 30 on 
order by Gen. John A. Logan, Commander G.A.R. 

1870—Franco-Prussian War 

Napoleon III, French emperor, tricked into de- 
claring war on Prussia by Bismarck, chan- 
cellor, over Spanish succession issue, surrendered 
Sr ASree An opted Lent Gamietia ite” 
d red republic, 3) < 
ender. escaped from Paris in balloon Oct. 7 to 


547 to 2. There were 764 prelates at the council. 
aay ree! —— objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, 
of le Rock, S 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
Cadorna, took on of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
name of the dom of Italy: Rome and the rest 
of the Papal State then were annexed by a plebi- 
scite, taken Oct. 2. The Italian Parliament passed, 
May 13, 1871, the Law of Guarantees, gran’ the 
Pope and his successors ession of the Vatican, 
the Lateran and the Villa of Castel Gondolfo and 
a yearly allowance of 3,225,000 lire, or about 
$645,000. The money was not claimed. 


1871 
Court of Arbitration awarded United States dam- 
ages of $15,500,000 gold against Britain because 
aoiae equipped prea eae 12 Mie Confederate 
raiders. sinking - 5.8 Alabami: 
destroyed by Kearsarge off Cherbourg, 1864. 


William of Hohenzollern, proclaimed German 
Sate copeetie Tabernationaie, oreniaee Gem 
cans,’’ suppo! ationale, * 
ie I 4 18-May 29; burned Hotel de Ville, 


Tuileries palace, executed 67 hostages. Commun- 
ards overcome by French army; deaths est. 20,000; 


many deported to New Caledonia. 
Treaty of Frankfort, May 10, ended war. France 
ceded Alsace, most of Lorraine, paid 5 billion 


francs indemnity. 

Great fire destroyed heart of Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 
loss est. $196,000,000. Started in Mrs. O’Leary’s 
barn, 558 De Koven St. by cow kicking over lan- 
tern, according to legend. 

Henry M. Stanley, sent by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, owner of New York Herald, to find David 
Livingstone, missionary, greeted him Nov. 10 at 
Ujiji, Tanganyika, Central Africa with ‘Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume?’’ 


1872 
Col. James Fisk, Jr., shot in New York City by 
Edward S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died two days later; 
Stokes got four years in prison. < 
Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures, Sept. 20. 1874 


Charley Ross. 4. kidnapped in Germantown, Pa., 
July 1, caused national sensation. 

‘“Boss’’ . M. Tweed in New York City, con- 
victed of fraud. Nov. 19, and sentenced to 12 years 
in prison; the court released him from Blackwells 
Island prison June, 1875, on a technicality; he was 
committed to Ludlow St. jail in a civil suit; 
escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, and went to Cuba, then to 
Spain, brought back to New York City. Nov. 1876; 
he died in Ludlow St. — April 12, 1878. 

876 

Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, received Feet | of 
250,000 popular votes for President over Rutherford 
B. Hayes, Republican, and had 184 electoral votes 
against 163, with returns from South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana and Oregon, 22 electoral votes, 
in dispute. Bitter contest for delegates with 
charges of corruption, left issue to Congress, 
which appointed electoral commission, 8 Repub- 
licans, 7 Democrats. Hayes given presidency by 
strict party vote. 

Massacre of Gen. Custer 

Battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana in 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George A. 
Custer and 276 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalry, 
June 25 by Indian tribes united by Sitting Bull, 
prophet; fighting led by Chiefs Gall and Crazy 


Horse. 

James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok, shot dead from 
behind by Jack McCall, a desperado, in Deadwood, 
S. D., Aug. 2. A vigilance committee acquitted 
McCall but the United States Court in Yankton, 
S. D., found him See he was hanged. 


Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; pe: 
area signed, March, 1878. si — 


leven Molly Maguires were hanged in Pen: = 
vania for murders in coal region. uel 


First commercial telephone exchange opened 
New Haven, Conn,, Jan. 28, 1878. First orivane 


5 


* exchan: used hysicians, reported oper: 
A 1874, Hartford Conn es See 


‘oneress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealt with 
the Turkish question, Bulgaria, Montenegro, = 
bia and Rumania meas Jodependent. eee 


F. W. Woolworth opened -and= 
pee Utica, N. ¥., Reb. a “¢ spe is ate 

enry George publis ‘ogress , ade 
Yocating singie tax on A ie . ee Teen 


Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assass . 
EEE ee  prasn 

ames A. eld sho hi . 
July 2; died in Elberon, N. J.. Sept. is. a 


1882 
Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 


- covery of the eepeaes germ, March 24. 


883 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy 
OF ge by age ie : it 
ooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death.” © 


Panic in New York, May 5-7. U. S. Grant ruined 
by failure of Grant & Ward. To gain nest-egg for 
family he wrote his ‘‘Personal Memoirs,’ while ill 
of cancer. Marketed after his death (July 23, 
1885) by Mark Twain’s firm, book yielded $450,000. 


Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’?) Gordon, British 
overnor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan. 26, by a 

ohammedan soldier, who stuck the head on a 
spear, at Omdurman. Several thousand whites 
were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gen. Kitch- 
ener defeated the Mahdi’s army Sept. 2, 1898. 

First electric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opened by Leo Daft, Aug. 10. 

1886—Haymarket Bomb 

Bitter labor battles for eight-hour day in Chi- 
cago; attacks on strike-breakers, police violence 
and attempts of anarchists to incite workers, led 
to Haymarket riot, evening of May 4. A bomb killed 
seven police and wounded 66. Eight anarchists 
found guilty; August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel and Albert R. Parsons were hanged; Louis 
Lingg committed suicide. Samuel Fielden, Michael 
Schwab, Oscar Neebe, sent to prison, were par- 
doned seven years later by Gov. John P. Altgeld 
who denounced trial as unfair. Bomb believed 
thrown by Rudolph Schnaubelt, who disappeared. 

Federation of Organized Trades & Labor Unions, 
later American Federation of Labor, formed at 
Pittsburgh. 

Geronimo, Apache Indian, surrendered to Gen. 
Geo. Crook, Mar. 21. F 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle invented famous detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, in story, A Study in Scarlet. 
Published in Beeton’s Christmas Annual, 1887. 


18 
Flood in Hwang-ho River, China; 900,000 persons 


Memorable Dates—1878-1894 (Spanish-American War) 


perished. Opera Comique, Paris, Yr if 
200 lives lost. rT ea 


888 
Great blizzard in eastern U.S. Mar. 11-14, Ros- 
coe Conkling, victim Se died April 18. 


Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Maria Vetsera found slain in his hunting lodge, 
Mayerling, near Vienna, Jan. 29. 

Mrs. Florence Maybrick (born Florence Chandler, 
Mobile, Ala.) convicted poisoning husband, 
Liverpool cotton merchant, and sentenced to be 
hanged, Aug. 26. Sentence commuted to life. Mrs. 
Maybrick released July 20, 1904. She lived at South 
Kent, Conn.. as Mrs. Florence Chandler; died 


Johnstown, Pa., flood. May 31: 2,200 lives lost. 
Boyes on ned. (984 2B it. nie) First automoblie 

ower opene 4 . high). ‘st automobile 
exhibited, a Benz. 

Dom Pedro II, emperor of Brazil, forced off 
throne by planters after he freed slaves. Died 
in Paris, 1891, last empetor on American soil. 


First electrocution for murder in New York; Wm. 
Kemmler at Auburn prison, Aug. 6. 

Castle Garden closed as immigration depot and 
Ellis Island opened Lag pat (Closed 1954). 


1891 

Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 

Aug. 22, by the Peuaves of upper floor. 
= 892 

Dr. Rudolf Diesel patented internal combustion 
engine operating with pulverized fuel and air com- 
pression, built 1895. 

Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
strikers at Carnegie steel mills. Homestead, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; seven guards and 11 strikers and 
spectators shot to death, many wounded July 6. 
Henry C. Frick, ch., wounded in Pittsburgh, July 
23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist. 


1893 

Ford Theater building, Washington, where Lin- 
coln was shot, used by Pension Bureau, collapsed 
June 9, killing 21. 1894 

Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25. Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17. 
1895, gave Japan Liaotung Peninsula, Formosa and 
the Pescadores. 

Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
Mid-West into Washington, April 29. Coxey died 
May 18, 1951, aged 97. 

Strike of employes of Pullman Co., South Chi- 
cago, Ill., June, led Eugene V. Debs to call sym- 
pathetic strike of American Railway Union. Presi- 
dent Cleveland called out Federal troops over pro- 
test of Gov. Altgeld (Illinois). Debs and 3 others 
were imprisoned 6 mos. for contempt of court. 
Strike called off Aug. 7. 

First public showing of Thos. A. Edison’s Kineto- 
scope, 1155 Broadway, New York, April 14. Was 
patented 1891 for U. S. only. 


Spanish-American War of 1898; United States Becomes Naval Power 


Spanish misrule in Cuba led to repeated attempts 
by Cuban patriots to gain rights of citizenship, 
abolition of slavery, and finally independence. 
When South America broke from Europe in the 
1820s pro-slavery influence in the U. S. blocked 
movements to free Cuba and Puerto Rico. But in 
1852 President Fillmore refused to join Great Brit- 
ain and France in guaranteeing Spanish authority 
in Cuba. In 1854 the Ostend Manifesto, written 
largely by Jas. Buchanan, urged the U. S. to buy 
Cuba or seize it to abolish oppression. Grant’s ad- 
ministration offered to buy Cuba, but Spain refused 
to sell. 

In Cuba revolts led by Marciso Lopez and Joa- 
quin de Aguero, 1848-1851, were suppressed and 
the leaders executed. In 1868 a major revolt led by 
Carlos de Cespedes and Manuel de Quesada lasted 
10 years. In 1873 the Virginius expedition, flying 
the American flag, was seized by the Spaniards and 
Americans and Cubans aboard were shot. This did 
not stop supplying of arms from the U. S. In 1895 
the insurrection had spread so widely under Gen- 
erals Calixto Garcia, Maximo Gomez and Antonio 
Macea that Spain landed 150,000 troops, but by 
1896 over half of the island was in the hands of 
the patriots. The U. S. offered to mediate but was 
repulsed. The country was laid waste by Spanish 
troops and the accounts of suffering increased 
sentiment in the U. S. in favor of Free Cuba. 

The battleship Maine, Capt. Chas. D. Sigsbee, 
sent to Havana in January on goodwill tour, was 
blown up Feb. 15, 1898; 264 men, 2 officers killed. 
U. S. inquiry, Capt. Wm. T. Sampson ch., blamed 
external explosion Mar. 21. Spanish inquiry Mar. 
28 blamed internal explosion. Congress Mar. 9 
voted $50,000,000 for defense. President McKinley 
Mar. 27 demanded Spain grant armistice for ne- 
gotiation with Cuba via U. S., end reconcentration. 
Spain Mar. 31 offered to arbitrate Maine, end re- 
concentration, but wanted Cubans to ask for 
armistice. After appeal by foreign ministers Spain 
granted armistice Apr. 9. President Apr. 11 asked 


Congress for authority to intervene in Cuba. Con- 
gress Apr. 20-25 debated joint resolution recogniz- 
ing independence of Cuba, asked Spain to with- 
draw and empowered President to enforce it; 
adopted it with statement war existed since Apr. 
21. Spain had declared war Apr. 24. 

Commodore Geo. Dewey, with 6 warships, 1 rev- 
enue cutter, destroyed the Spanish fleet (10 ships) 
in Manila Bay May 1, occupied Cavite, Spain, 167 
dead; U. S., 7 wounded. Spanish Admiral Cervera 
with 4 cruisers, 3 torpedo boats reached Santiago 
without interference May 19. Battleship Oregon 
made 16,000 mi. trip around Cape Horn, joined 
Squadron of Acting Rear Adm. Sampson May 26. 
Collier Merrimac ineffectively sunk at mouth of 
Santiago harbor by Lieut. Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son June 3. Marines landed at Guantanamo May 
11. Maj. Gen. Wm. R. Shafter landed 10,000 men 
at Daiquiri and Siboney, including lst U. S. Vol- 
unteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) recruited by Lt. 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, commanded by Col. 
Leonard Wood. Brig. Gen. H. W. Lawton, Brig. 
Gen. Adna R. Chaffee with 6,654 men attacked El 
Caney, defended by 500 Spaniards, July 1, Maj. 
Gen. Jos. Wheeler, Brig. Gen. J. F. Kent carried 
San Juan hill with 8,336, same day. 

Admiral Cervera’s fleet left Santiago harbor 
July 3, was destroyed by ships of Acting Rear Adm. 
Sampson and Commodore Winfield S. Schley; 353 
Spaniards killed, 151 wounded; 1 American killed. 
Santiago surrendered July 17. Maj. Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles took Puerto Rico July 25-28. Armistice 
signed, Aug. 12. Peace treaty signed in Paris Dec. 
10, eliminated Spain from lands discovered by 
Columbus. U.S. acquired Puerto Rico, Guam and 
Philippines, paying $20,000,000 for all Spanish 
claims in latter; guaranteed Cuban independence. 
(Ratified Feb. 6, 1899.) U.S. had treaty rights in 
Cuba until 1934; granted Philippine independence 
July 4, 1946. 4 

Totals for U. S. Army: Enrolled, 274,717; killed, 
290; died of disease, 2,565. See also Marine Dis- 
asters. 
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Dreyfus Trial 
Capt. Alfred Dreyfus found guilty of betraying 
French army secrets Dec. 22, in sensational frame- 
Bo; cancel nn 6 Pfench Guan. 
Tecalle for second ti y efforts of Emile 
Zola and Clemencest 


rial by 
again condemned Sept. 9, 
1899. Public clamor led to pardon, Sept. 19. Further 
roofs of innocence led to complete rehabilitation, 
906, with rank of major. He served as lieut. 
colonel in World War I. 


895 
ban Revolution resumed Feb. 20; Gen. Antonio 
Msten Sonat or one insurrection, *was killed in 
action, Dec. 7, ; 

&-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, 
a German physicist; Nobel ad winner, 1901. 


esident Cleveland interfered in boundary dis- 
Bats between Venezuela and British Guiana on 
basis of Monroe Doctrine; appointed arbitration 
commission, which settled it Feb. 2, 1897. 
pubiepians es Ring emmy er 7,600 
ualties on Italians a’ owa . 28. 
Orirst wireless patent by Britain to Marconi, 


June 2. 

Bes ooeriv ity of uranium found by H. A. Bec- 
uerei, Paris. 
7 Persecution of Armenians by Turks led to mas- 
sacre of 5,000 in Constantinople Aug. 26-30. Pow- 
ers forced reforms and zeperations. 


Turco-Greek war. 
Eugene V. Debs pres aoe Democratic party. 


Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 
and G. Bemont, Paris. 


Universal Peace Conference in The Hague called 
by Czar, May 18. 
British-Boer War 


now in Union of South Africa, 
British losses: 5.773 killed; 
16,171 died of wounds or disease; 22,829 wounded. 
Boers engaged est. 65,000, losses unknown. 

Filipino insurgents (est. 12,000 under arms) un- 
able to get recognition of independence from 
U. S. A., started guerrilla war, Feb. 4. Crushed 
with capture, Mar. 23, 1901, of leader, Emilio 
Aguinaldo, by Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston. 
John Hay, U. S. Secy. of State, announced sup- 
port of 6 nations for his Open Door policy for 
trading in China, Mar. 20. 


Memorable Dates—1894-1903 (World War I) 


Boxer (anti-foreigner) revolt in riage ete 
Mar. assacre of missionaries, 
Marit rel ttacked in Tientsin, June. 
Fore: ms relieved 


eigners and reprisals continue several years. 


Waiiue s ti-saloon agitator, be 
Carry Nation, as anti-saloo A - 
gan raiding bars with hatchet. Died June 9, 1911. 
Campaign begun, June 26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
a gee: ae et ge see ae and James Car- 
roll to e out yellow fever. 
Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 
5,000 lives lost. 
1901—President McKinley Shot 
Pan-American he tg a (Buffalo, N. Y.). May 
1-Nov. 2. President William McKinley was shot 
there Sept. 6, by Leon Czolgosz, anarchist; died 


Sept. 14. Theodore Roosevelt, vice pres., became 
26th President... Czolgosz was executed. McKinley 
tomb in Canton, Ohi 


oO. 
Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ atross Atlantic 
from Cornwall, Eng., to Newfoundland, Dec. 12. 
190: 


2 
St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 

Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May 12. Settled by President Roosevelt's 
commission, Oct. 15-23. 

Cuban Republic inaugurated. American occupa- 
tion under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended May 20. 

First International Arbitration Court opened in 
The Hague, Holland, October. 

First radio message, Dec. 21. 


1903 

Anti-Jewish riots in Kishinev, Russia Apr. 
19-20; 47 killed, 700 houses wrecked. A 

First automobile trip across U.S., San Francisco 

New York, May 23-Aug. 1. 

Henry Ford, having withdrawn from the Detroit 
Automobile Co. in 1901, organized Ford Motor Co. 

Treaty between U. S. and Colombia to 
U. S. dig Panama Canal signed Jan. 22, 1903 
jected by Columbia. Panama declared independ- 
ence Nov. 3, recognized by President. Theodore 
Roosevelt Nov. 8. See Canal Zone and Panama. 


On Dec, 


N. C., 120 feet in 12 seconds, in 27-mile wind. 


Principal Events of World War I, 1914-1918; 


Origins of the War—Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, heir to Austrian throne, and wife, Duchess 
of Hohenberg, assassinated June 28, 1914, by Gav- 
as oe Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 

josnia. 

This brought to head conflict between Austria 
and Serbia. Serbia for years had tried to get 
free of Austrian economic restrictions and win 
outlet to sea, Its territorial progress in Balkan 
Wars, 1912, 1913, with Russian diplomatic support, 
increased Austrian antagonism. Domination of 
Balkans, by Russia or Austria, was issue. In ulti- 
matum to Serbia, July 23, Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, made 10 demands for 
apologies and suppression of anti-Austrian agita- 
tion. Serbia conceded all but two, which demanded 
Austrian police participation inside Serbia; latter 
asked issue be referred to The Hague peace tri- 
bunal. Austria demanded all or nothing. 

Russia warned Austrian action was aimed at 
Russia; would support Serbia. France was allied 
with Russia. Germany, allied with Austria, backed 
Austria. Great Britain, France, Italy proposed 
mediation. No result. Great Britain, through Sir 
Edward Grey, foreign minister, July 26 proposed 
conference between France, Italy, Germany, Brit- 


ain; Germany refused. Austria declared war on 
Serbia July 28. 


Attempts to mediate continued. Germany de- 
manded neutrality of Britain in event of war with 
Russia and France; offered to respect French ter- 
ritory but gave no promise on colonies; Britain 


refused to bargain, July 30. Austria now aer 
to negotiate. with Russia. hi 


Russia mobilized in part, declaring Hungarian 
Mobilization was directed against it; Germany 
mobilized, declaring such Russian action was 
against Germany. In this tense situation Britain 
continued efforts to stop general war. While Russia 
and Austria were conferring, Germany sent ulti- 
Ca eee Pres | end of mobilization 

urs. © czar asked Austro-Se: 
be submitted to The Hague: no te mi aos 

Germany declared war against Russia Aug. 1: 
against France Aug. 3. Germans entered Belgium’ 
in violation of treaty, guaranteed by Britain: 


Britain asked Germany to guarantee neutrality of 
Belgium by midnight Aug. 4; Germany refused. 
Britain declared war Aug. 4. Italy, bound to Ger- 
many and Austria in Triple Alliance, proclaimed 
neutrality; had secret understanding with France 
not to join in = war against France. Italy de- 
clared war against Austria-Hungary May 23, 1915; 
against Germany Aug. 27, 1916. Turkey and Bul- 
garia joined Central Powers. 


Summary of Events 

Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7%; British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Ger- 
mans occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared war on 
Japan Aug. 25; Louvain partly destroyed Aug. 25. 
Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Hoff- 
man and Francois, defeated Russians under Sam- 
sonov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, Aug. 26-31. 
Samsonov Killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fled. Battle of the 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Antwe: . 
Oct. 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28: 
Japanese captured Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First Battle of 


Ypres, Nov. 9; German cruiser Emden 
at Cocos Island, Nov. 1 serene’ 


Liner Lusitania Sunk 

1915—British naval victory. North Sea, off Dog- 
ger Bank, Jan. 24. German official submarine 
‘“‘blockade’’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; British 
“Orders in Council’ to prevent commodities reach- 
ing or leaving Germany, March 1; second Battle of 
Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war); 
April 30-May 1, a German submarine fired on 
the Gulflight, American-owned, killing 2. Italy 
renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4, Lusi- 
tania sunk by German submarine off Head of 
Kinsale, Ireland, May 7%; 1,198 lives lost, of 
which 124 were Americans. The submarine’ was 
the U-20, commanded by Capt. Schwieger. The 
identity of the ship was not known to those on the 
submarine, it was stated at Berlin, May, 1935, by 
Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer who first sighted the 
British liner. Only one torpedo was fired, he said: 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces land 


at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nur 
a Salonen ope urse Edith Cavell shot in 


} 


; 
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‘Fourth flight, same day, by Wilbur Wright (1867- 
ee) 852 ft., in 59 seconds. Plane vutentee May 


906. 
re killed 602 in Iroqucis Theater, Chi 5 
Dec. 30. Many were Hey to death. ae 


4 
Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. Port Arthur 
to Japanese, Jan. 2, 1905. Peace treaty 
signed in U. S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N.H., 
Sept. 5, 1905. See Marine Disasters. 
New York subway opened, Oct. 27. 
Str. Gen. Slocum burned, Hell Gate, N. Y., 
June 15; 1,030 dead. 1905 


Duma, first Russian parliament, opened. 
‘Norway dissolved union with Sweden. 


1906 
Formosa earthquake, April 17; thousands killed. 
San Francisco earthquake and fire, April 18-19. 
Dead: 452. Loss: $350,000,000. 
Trial of Harry K. Thaw 
Harry K. Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot and 
killed Stanford White, famous architect, on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden (26th and Madi- 
son, N. Y.) June 25, on ground of avenging honor 
of wife, Evelyn Nesbit. Prosecuted by Wm. Travers 
Jerome, D. A., he was committed to Matteawan 
State hospital, 1907. Escaped 1913. Declared sane 
and freed, he was indicted, 1917, for kidnapping; 
pronounced insane; declared sane, 1924. Died. 
Miami, Feb. 22. 1947. 1907 


Financial panic in the United States. 

Standard Oil of Indiana fined $29,240,000 by 
Judge K. M. Landis in U. S. Court, Chicago, for 
accepting freight rebates Apr. 3. Set aside July 
2, 1908. Railroads found Say, of giving rebates. 

First round-world cruise of U. S. Fleet; 16 

_ battleships, Adm. Pemlry ee 12,000 men. 


In a fire and panic at the Lake View School in 
Collinwood, O., near Cleveland, March 4, 174 chil- 
dren and two teachers lost their lives. 

Chelsea (Mass.) destroyed by fire; 
than $6,000,000, April be 


Admiral Robert E. Peary reached North Pole 
April 6 on sixth attempt, accompanied by Matthew 
Henson, Negro, and 4 Eskimos. 

Louis Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 
Calais to Dover, 31 mi. on 37 min., July 25. 


1910 
Glenn H. Curtiss won $10,000 offered by the 
World, N.Y., for first continuous flight. Albany to 
New York, 137 mi., 152 min., May 29. 
Dynamite explosion, Oct. 1, at Los Angeles Times 
caused fire killing 21. Building contractors, in 
labor strife with structural iron workers, hired 


Why United States Intervened 


Verdun and the Somme 


Evans, 


loss more 


20. U. S. Enters War 


1917—Germany began unrestricted_ submarine 
warfare, Feb. 1: United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Feb. 2; by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
ships, March 12 (the Senate had killed a bill to 
that effect March 4). United States declared a 
state of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
sian Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
signed the Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; First 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War I by airplane bomb 
Cast Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
U. S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
shot by American troops, in France, Oct. 27; first 
‘American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
7 (Gen. Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
“many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
yism); Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
_ States declared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over control of railroads, Dec. 28. Hali- 
fax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munitions ship 
in harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses, 


William J. Burns to find perpetrators, In sensa- 
tional trial J. B. and J. J. McNamara leaded 
guilty through Clarence Darrow, defense attorney, 
and were sentenced to San Quentin. Darrow tried 
twice for suborning juror, juries disagreed. Lincoln 
Steffens, ‘‘muckraking’’ j 


1 

Taal volcano, Philippines, erupted in Jani 
Killing 3,000 persons. ais 

Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil combine 
dissolved, May 15; same decree as to American 
Tobacco Co., May 29. 

Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, ‘‘Mona Lisa’ (La 
Giaconda), stolen from the Louvre Gallery, 
Paris, Aug. 22, recovered in Florence, Italy, Dec. 
12, 1913, and restored to the Louvre. 

First transcontinental airplane flight (inter- 
rupted by landings) by C. P. Rodgers, New York 
to Pasadena, Sept. 17-Nov. 5; time in air 82 
hrs., 4 min. 

Capt. Roald Amundsen, Norwegian explorer, 
Teached South Pole, Dec. 14. 

Mexican Revolution 

Porfirio Diaz, president of Mexico since 1877, 
(except 1880-1884), resigned May 25, after successful 
revolt by Francesco I. Madero, who succeeded him. 
People living in poverty wanted restoration of 
communal lands (ejidos), better conditions. 
1912 Madero, supported by Gen. Huerta, put down 
revolts by Gens. Orozco, Reyes and Felix Diaz. In 
Feb., 1913, Reyes was killed; Huerta helped depose 

adero. Madero, his brother and Vice President 
Suarez were murdered. President Wilson refused 
recognition to Huerta and ‘‘government by assas- 
sination.’’ Venustiano Carranza, rallying Maderos, 
was ‘opposed by Gen, Francisco (Pancho) Villa in 
north. When American sailors were arrested at 
Tampico, April 9, 1914, U0. S. sent Atlantic fleet to 
Vera Cruz. Marines landed and snipers killed 19. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston was sent April 27. 
Huerta resigned July 14, 1914, Carranza occupied 
Mexico City Aug. 20. Villa, supported by Zapata: 
forced Carranza to leave for Vera Cruz. U. S. 
recognized Carranza, Oct. 19, 1915, placed embargo 
on arms to other generals. Villa raided Santa 
Isabel, Jan. 10, killing 18; Columbus, N. M., Mar. 
9, 1916, killed 17. Gen. John J, Pershing with 
12,000 sent into Mexico Mar. 15. Fight at Parral, 
Durango, April 12. Carranza’s troops attacked 
June 21. U. S. troops withdrawn, Nov. 24. Carranza 
called constitutional convention, Feb. 15, 1917, 
became legal president May 1, 1917. He restored 
some of the land, nationalized coal and oil, ex- 


Russia Makes Separate Peace 

1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8 A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on 
the one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia 
gave up the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Fin- 
land); peace signed between Germany and Finland 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, to April 
6; Paris ‘bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces raided 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro-German pick 
discovered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, 
May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5. A 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised as @ 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., July 
2; German retreat across the Marne began, July 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United States 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack broke 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signed armis- 
tice and surrendered, Sept. 29; Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States troops cap- 
tured St. Etienne, Oct. 6; Allies captured Cambrai, 
le Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupied Os- 
tend, Bruges and Lille Oct. 17. 


Germans Surrender 


Germans in third peace note accepted President 
Wilson’s terms and recalled submarines, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 27; 
armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian 
Republic proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of 
German Austria in Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepted 
truce terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached 
Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov. 8; the 
Kaiser abdicated, Nov. 9; he fled to Holland, Nov. 
10; armistice in World War signed in Marshal 
Foch’s railway coach, near Compiegne, France. 
Nov. 11; bugles sounded ‘‘cease firing’? at 11 A.M.; 
German fieet surrendered to British, Nov. 21; 
United States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 6; Amer- 
ican troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. . N 

See Casualties, Worid War I, and Marine Dis: 
asters. 
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some foreign holdings. Discontent 
ceed ew rising and he was ambushed and killed. 
Obregon became president Dec. erect Villa was 
killed in ambush at Parral, July 18, 1923. 


1912 

Capt. Robert F. Scott and 4 companions reached 
South Pole Jan. 17; died on return journey. 

China became a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi Kai 
elected President, Feb. 15. 

S. S. Titanic Sunk 

White Star liner Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton to New York, by iceberg off 
Newfoundland, April 14-15; U. S. reported 1,517 
lost; British Board of Trade reported 1,503 lost. 
Passengers and crew were 2,207. The ship was 
$8215 ft. long, and cost $7,500,000. 

Herman Rosenthal, gambler, killed in New York. 
Four thugs convicted, executed at Sing Sing Apr. 
13, 1914. Police Lieut. Chas. Becker, convicted of 
complicity, executed July 30, 1915. 

Theodore Roosevelt, opposing conservatism of 
President Taft, bolted Republican party June 22, 
became nominee of Progressive party, called Bull 
Moose party from Roosevelt’s expression, ‘‘I feel 
like a bull moose.’? He was defeated by Woodrow 
Wilson, D., but ran ahead of Taft. 

War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece, Oct. 8-Dec. 3. 

Panama Canal Zone made U. S. military zone by 
President Wm. H. Taft Dec. 5. 


1913 
Peace Palace at The Hague dedicated. 
First Federal income tax law, Feb. 25. 


1914 

United States Marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, April 21. 

First ship passed through Panama Canal, Aug. 15. 

International Socialist Bureau of Second Inter- 
national met in Brussels, July. Members included 
five men later heads of governments: Lenin (Rus- 
sia); Ebert (German Republic); Stauning (Den- 
mark); Branting eames ey MacDonald (Britain). 


First telephone talk, New York to San Francisco, 
Jan. 15, by Alexander Graham Bell and Thomas 
W. Watkins. 

First successful wireless from moving Lacka- 
wanna train to station, Feb. 7. 


1916 

Gregory Rasputin, confessor to Czarina, killed in 
Petrograd (Leningrad) December. 

During Preparedness Day parade, San Francisco, 
July 22, a bomb exploded, killing 10, wounding 40. 
Thomas J. Mooney, 33, labor organizer; Mrs. 
Mooney, Warren K, Billings, shoe worker; Israel 
Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with 
murder. Mooney was sentenced to death, Billings 
to life imprisonment; others went free. President 
Wilson interceded for Mooney, who got life, 1918. 
Mooney was pardoned by Gov. C. L. Olson, Jan. 7, 
1939. Billings freed Oct. 16, 1939. 

Black Tom explosion at munitions docks, Jersey 
City, N. J., July 30; 2 killed, $40,000,000 damages. 
Traced to German saboteurs. 

1917—Prohibition Amendment 

The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was submitted to the States by Congress, 
Dec. 18, The first State (Mississippi) ratified it Jan. 
8, 1918, and Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebras- 
ka) ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 
the Secretary of State, Jan. 29, 1919, it became 
effective one year from that date, Jan. 16, 1920. 
By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legislatures of 45 States had 
ratified it; the 46th State, New Jersey, ratified it 
March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohibition 
Enforcement) Act was passed by Congress Oct., 
1919, vetoed by President Wilson, passed over his 
veto; in effect Jan. 17, 1920. New York, Montana 
and Wisconsin cancelled their enforcement acts by 
1929, Franklin D. Roosevelt, presidential candi- 
date, 1932, endorsed repeal; 21st amendment, re- 
pealing 18th prohibition amendment to Constitu- 
tion, but guaranteeing dry states against liquor 
importation, became law, Dec. 5, 1933. 

1918—Romanovs Killed by Bolshevists 

Fifth All Russian Congress adopted a written 
constitution of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republics, July 10, and put in operation 
without a popular vote or referendum. Czar 
Nicholas of Russia, the Empress Alexandra; the 
daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Marie, Anastasia: the 
son, Alexis; Prince Dolgorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a 
lady-in-waiting and a nurse were shot by_ Bol- 
shevist orders in Ekaterinburg, July 6; in Perm, 
also, July 12, the Bolshevists assassinated the 
Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael, and in Ala- 
palievsky, north of Ekaterinburg, they killed the 
Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhalilovitch, Igor Constan- 
peaevich ae aver Constantinovich. 

albone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brigh I 
Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. e ehion eee 
1919 

Peace conference opened in Paris, Jan. 18; treat; 
signed in palace at Versailles June 28, between 
German representatives and Allied powers and 
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States. President W: 
tp Senate July 10, Ratified by 


Am 
in League of N 
Amritsar, 


killing 3 

Three U. 
Newfoundland, May 16; 
the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, 
g 3 Harry 0. Ha’ nzie 
Grieve fell in mid-ocean on an attempted flight, 
May 18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but were 
rescued; John Alcock and A. W. Brown 3 
June 14-15, a non-stop_air flight from New- 
foundland to Ireland; a British dirigible ball 
R-34, left Scotland, J 
Mineola, N. Y., July 6. 
10, and arrived there, J 13. 
cranseontina ie ae aed 
Francisco andre 9 ._ 8-18, 
Lieut. W. B. Marierd 224 Lieut. Alex Pearson. 

League of Nations began at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Jan. 10; dissolved Jan. 10, 1946. 


Saeco-Vanzetti Case 

Nicola Sacco, 29, shoe factory employee and 
philosophical anarchist and Bartomomeo Vanzetti, 
32, fish peddler and radical agitator, accused of 
killing two men in payroll holdup at Braintree, 
Mass., Apr. 15. Found guilty 1921, they became 
objects of six-year campaign for release on grounds 
of want ot conclusive evidence and prejudice of 
court. Sensational appeals failing, they were exe- 
cuted at Charleston, Mass., prison Aug. 22, 1927. 
Trial sharply criticized by Wickersham Com~- 
mission on law procedure. d 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 5 

Wall St., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
30; injured 100; did $2,000,000 damage. Sept. 16. 


1921 

President Harding signed joint resolution of 
Congress July 2 declaring peace with Germany 
and Austria. Treaty signed Aug. 25 in Berlin, 
ratified by Senate Oct. 18. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. 12, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. U. S., 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan agreed to curtail 
naval construction. Nine powers outlawed poison 
gas and restricted submarine attack on merchant- 
men. U.S, Britain, France, Japan agreed on in- 
tegrity of China. Ratified Aug. 5, 1925. 


1922 , 
Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
lapsed in Washington, D. C., Jan. 28; 98 dead. 
Violence during coal-mine strike at Herrin, IIl., 
June 22-23 cost 26 lives, 21 non-union miners. 


1923 

French and Belgian troops began occupation of 
the Ruhr, Jan, 11, to enforce reparations. 

First sound-on-film talking pictures (vaudeville 
shorts) shown by Lee de Forest at Rivoli Theatre, 
New York . ¥., beginning April. 

Beer Putsch in Munich, led by Gen. Ludendorft 
and Adolf Hitler, Mar. 9. Several supporters 
killed in street clashes. Ludendorff was arrested 
and paroled; Hitler was wounded. He was ar- 
rested Nov. 12 and imprisoned at Landsberg, 
where he wrote Mein Kampf. 


1924 
Nikolai Lenin (Vladimir Llrich Ulianov), 54, . 


premier, U.S.S.R., died Jan. 21. 

Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan. Aug. 16: Owen 
D. Young put in charge. French troops began 
evacuation of the Ruhr Aug. 18, 

Nellie Tayloe Ross elected Governor of Wyo- 
ming Nov. 9 after death of her husband Oct. 2; 
installed Jan. 5, 1925; first woman so honored. 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texas 
Nov. 9; installed Jan. ions 1925. 


Floyd Collins unable to extricate himself from 
Sand Cave near Cave City, Ky., which he dis- 
covered, died within 300 ft. of entrance, Feb. 

John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., was 
found guilty of having taught evolution in the 
local high school and was fined $100 and costs, 
July 24. William Jennings Bryan, chief counsel for 
the prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. Clarence 
Darrow. chief defense counsel, died March 13, 1938. 

By treaty of Locarno, Oct. 16, Germany agreed 
to demilitarization of Rhineland and security of 
Franco-German and Belgo-German frontiers. 


1926 
General strike paralyzed Britain May 3 to 12, 
Parliament passed act making general strike crim- 
inal conspiracy against nation. 
Germany admitted to the League of Nations 


Sept. 8. Locarno treaties with Germ 1 
went into effect, Sept. 14. any (1925) 


<i 
3 


3 
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1927 

600 United States Marines sent te Nicaragua, 
Jan. 6, to protect U.S. interests. Withdrawn, 1933. 

1,000 U. S. Marines landed in China, Mar. 5, to 
protect property in civil war. U.S. and British 
consulates looted by Nationalists Mar. 24. 

Albert Snyder, art editor, killed Mar. 20, by his 
wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and Henry Judd Gray, 
corset salesman. Both confessed and were ex- 

“ecuted at Sing Sing, Jan: 12. 1928. 
Lindbergh Non-Ston Flight 
Capt. Chas. A. Lindbergh, U. S. air mail pilot, 
left sevelt Field, L. I., N. Y., at 7:52 A.M. 
May 20 alone in monoplane, Spirit _of St. Louis, 
_competing for Raymond Orteig’s offer of_$25,000 

for first New York-Paris non-stop flight. Reached 
Le Bourget air field, Paris, 5:21 P.M. (10:21 P.M. 
Paris time) May 21; 3610 miles in 33 hours, 29 
Minutes, 30 seconds. Returned on cruiser Memphis, 
U.S.N., h plane; welcomed by President Cool- 
idge in Washington, June 11, with rank of colonel. 
Tremendous demonstration, New York, June 13. 

Part talking pictures demonstrated in New York 
City in The Jazz mince sl 6. 


14-Sept. 4, 1929, via Tokyo, Los Angeles, Lake- 


1929 

“St. Valentine’s Day massacre’’ 
Feb. 14, when gangsters killed 6 rivals. _ 

Gen. J. G. Escobar led revolt in Mexico, Mar.- 
May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded. 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, revived as 
State of Vatican City, at Rome June 7. 

Kellogg-Briand Treaty in effect July 24; 62 
Powers renounced war. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
was convicted of accepting a bribe of $100,000 from 
Edward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
(Teapot Dome) naval oil reserve. He was 
sentenced. Nov. 1, to $100,000 fine and a year in 
prison. He died Nov. 30, 1944, 

Stock Market Crash 

Post-war prosperity collapsed in stock market 
crash, Oct. 29, when 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands, including unrestricted short selling. Decline 
in value estimated at $15,000,000,000 by end of 
1929; stock losses, 1929-1931, estimated at $50,000,- 
000,000 affecting 25,000,000 persons, according to 
testimony before Senate committee. Biggest Amer- 
ican depression began. 4939 : 

The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
there, April 22, in effect Jan. 1, 1931. Its terms 
expired Dec. 31, 1936. é 

Joseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court in New York ory, vanished Aug. 6. 


Monarchy fell in Spain and King Alfonso XIII 

went into exile Apr. 14. A republic was pro- 

claimed and Alcalo Zamora chosen president. 
Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach, was 

killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., March 31. 
Japan overran Manchuria, Sept. 1 


Slaying of Japanese Buddhist priest by Chinese 
thugs in Shanghai, Jan. 15, started troubles used 
by Japan to land marines, Jan. 27, start war: 

Manchuria became Manchukuo (Japanese pup- 
pet State). Feb. 18; Henry Pu Yi installed as 
ruler, Mar. 9, at Changchun, called Hsingching. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., kidnaped for ransom 
Mar. 1. Consult Major Kidnaping Crimes. 

James J. Walker resigned Sept. 1 as mayor of 
New York City, thus ending inquiry into_cor- 
ruption in conduct of his office before Gov. F. D. 
Roosevelt by a state legislative committee under 
Samuel Seabury. Nay Cc ehaaa Nov. 18, 1946, 66. 


in Chicago 


Adolf Hitler German Chancellor Jan. 30. 

Gov. W. A. Comstock of Michigan Feb. 14 or- 
dered all banks in that state closed for eight days. 
All banks in the United States were ordered closed 
by President Roosevelt March 6. 

Congress gave President. power to control money 
Mar. 9. President banned gold exports, Apr. 19; 
signed act of Congress June 5 outlawing gold pay- 
ment clause in public and_ private obligations. 
Supreme Court, Feb. 18, 1935, upheld the law in 
private contracts only. : 

German Reichstag building, Berlin, destroyed 
Feb. 27 by fire believed set by Nazis. Marinus van 
der Lubbe, Dutch Communist, found guilty; be- 
headed Jan. 10, 1934, in Leipzig. : 

Spain, by Parliamentary edict, May 17, disestab- 
lished the Church. 
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Congress, June 13, passed the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (signed Jane 16) which, with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May 12) 
gave the President control of agriculture and in- 
ees The NRA was voided by the Supreme 
ee 1935, and the AAA processing tax 

Ss 5 = 

Germany, Oct. 14, quit the League of Nations 
and withdrew from the disarmament conference. 

President Roosevelt recognized Soviet Union as 
government of Russia, Nov. 16. 

Prohibition ended in the United States as Utah, 
36th State, ratified 21st Amendment to Constitu- 
tion, Dec. 5, repealing oe (prohibition). 


In Tucson, Ariz., Jam. 25, police captured bank 
robbers John Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, with $36,000. Dillinger 
was jailed at Crown Point, Ind., and the others at 
Lima, O. Dillinger and a Negro felon, Herbert 
Youngblood, escaped March 3, Dillinger was shot to 
death July 32, outside a movie house in Chicago by 
FBI agents, Youngblood in Port Huron, Mich. 

Independence for Philippines 

Congress, March 22, granted Philippine inde- 
persone effective 1945. ‘The Republic of the Phil- 
ippines was proclaimed July 4, 1946. 

Engelbert Dollfuss, 41, chancellor of Austria, was 
shot to death by Nazi conspirators July 25. 

President von Hindenburg of Germany died Aug. 
2. Adolf Hitler consolidated offices of president 
and chancellor, became Reichsfuehrer. 

Italy refused to arbitrate disputes on Italian 
Somaliland border between Italian and Ethiopian 
troops, demanded reparations, apology. Dec. 19. 
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Hitler rejected Versailles Treaty, ordered con- 
scription in Germany Mar. 10. 

Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 36, 
aviator, were killed Aug. 15 when Post’s airplane 
crashed in a fog near Point Barrow, Alaska. 

John L. Lewis founded Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO). Resigned presidency, 1940. 

Ethiopia appealed to League of Nations against 
Italy. Italy invaded Ethiopia Oct. 2-4. 

Economic sanctions against Italy went into effect 
Nov. 18, supported by 52 nation-members of the 
League of Nations, and by one non-member, 
Egypt. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 
Federal dole (direct relief) ended Nov. 29. It had 
cost $3,694,000,000 Ee eae 1933, 


King George V, 70. died Jan. 20 on his estate 
at Sandringham, England, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who took the 
title of King Edward VIII. He abdicated Dec. 11, 
1936, and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke 
of York, who became King George VI. The ex- 
ruler was created Duke of Windsor with the title 
of His Royal Highness which was not extended 
to his wife. He gave up the throne, he said, be- 
cause he could not marry ‘‘the woman I love,’ 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield of Baltimore, Md., who, Oct. 
27, obtained a divorce in Ipswich, Eng., from 
Ernest A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree 
became absolute May 3, 1937, The couple was 
married June 3, 1937, in Monts, France. 

German troops began to reoccupy the demili- 
tarized Rhineland zone, March 7, breaking the Lo- 
carno pact. ; 

The United States, Britain and France signed 
in London, March 25, a naval arms limitation 
treaty to go in effect Jam. 1, 1937 and to stay in 
force until Dec. 31, 1942. 

Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia escaped 
Italian advance by boarding British cruiser for 
Palestine, May 1. Premier Mussolini of Italy an- 
nounced end of war May 5, proclaimed annexation 
of Ethiopia with King Victor Emmanuel Emperor. 

In France the first Socialist government took 
office, June 4, under Leon Blum. 

Adolf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July 11 
guaranteeing Austrian frontier. 

Civil War in Spain 

Revolt against Spain’s Republican Government 
began July 17 in Morocco and spread to Spain, 
including much of the Army and Air Force and 
half of the Navy; Jose Giral became Loyalist 
premier; July 18, Loyalists defeated Insurgents in 
Madrid and July 19 Insurgents gained control in 
Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, Cordoba and Granada; 
Insurgents set Be own government July 24; Insur- 
gents took Badakoj Aug. 16; began aerial bombing 
of Madrid Aug. 24; captured Irun Sept. 4; took 
San Sebastian and Toledo, Sept. 12; Gen. Francis- 
co Franco proclaimed head of the Nationalist 
(Insurgent) government, Oct. 1; siege of Madrid 
begun by Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist Government 
moved from Madrid to Valencia, Nov. 6. 

Japan and Germany signed an anti-Comintern 
pact Nov. 25. Italy mae Nov. 6, 1937, 


9% 

Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. Warships of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, March 
13, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
Apr. 19, set up a one-party state, dissolving the 


Fasc: ganizations. New Loyalist 

ent ie oneal May. 17 under ba sr done 

5 lists shifted governmen Tce- 

Mee Got 38; Insurgents proclaimed blockade of 
t ports Nov. 28. 

Erhe acm y-supported Japanese Cabinet of Hay- 
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took control Nov. 
moved to Hankow Dec. 12. 
Japanese Bomb U.S.S. Panay 
Japanese shells sank the U.S. gunboat Panay, 


Major Belligerents—Germany (Adolf Hitler, 
per) declared war on Poland, Sept. 1, 1939; 
Norway and Denmark, April 9, 1940; the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg, May 10, 1940. 
King Leopold of Belgium surrendered 500,000 May 
28. Occupied France (Vichy) signed an armistice 
with Germany June 22, 1940. Germany invaded 
Russia June 22, 1941. Unoccupied France and 
Italy Nov. 11, 1942. Surrendered unconditionally 
to Great Britain, the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. at Reims, France, May 7, 1945 (May 
6 EST). War with Germany formally declared 
ended by Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
July 9, 1951; by U. S. Oct. 19, 1951. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany Sept. 
3, 1939, as did Australia and New Zealand. Union 
of South Africa declared war Sept. 6; Canada, 
Sept. 10, 1939. Britain declared war on Italy June 
11, 1940; on Finland, Hungary and Rumania, Dec. 
7, 1941; on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941; on Bulgaria, Dec. 
13, 1941; on Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 

France declared war on Germany Sept. 3, 1939; 
on Italy June 11, 1940. Free French (De Gaulle) 
declared war on Germany Dec. 8, 1941, 

Italy (Benito Mussolini, Duce) declared war on 
Great Britain and France June 10, 1940; on the 
U. S., Dec. 11, 1941. Surrendered unconditionally 
Sept. 8, 1943. Declared war against Germany 
Oct. 13, 1943, against Japan July 14, 1945. Signed 
treaty of peace, Feb. 10, 1947, in Paris, with 
Britain, France, U. S. and U. S. S. R. 

Japan invaded French Indo-China Sept. 22, 1940; 
attacked Pearl Harbor naval station and the 
Philippines by air Dec. 7, 1941 and declared war 
on the United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, Dec. 7, 1941; on the Netherlands, Jan, 11, 
1942. Japan accepted the Allied terms uncondi- 
tionally Aug. 14, 1945; signed surrender terms 
Sept. 1, 1945 (Sept. 2, Tokyo time) on board 
U. S. S. Missouri; signed treaty of peace with all 
big powers except U. S. S. R. and a total of 49 
nations at San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (Russia) 
signed non-aggression pact with Germany, Aug., 
1939; invaded Poland, Sept. 17, 1939, and Finland, 
Noy. 30, 1939. Signed peace with Finland Mar. 
12, 1940. Finland declared war on Russia June 25, 
1941. Russia was invaded by Germany and Ru- 
mania, June 22, 1941. Signed armistice with 
Finland, Sept. 19, 1944, peace treaty, Feb. 10, 
1947. Signed peace treaty with Poland July 30, 
1941, Declared war on Japan Aug. 8, 1945, effec- 
tive Aug. 9. Signed treaties of peace with Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland Feb. 10, 
1947. Did not sign treaty of peace with Japan. 


U.S, declared war on Japan Dec. - 
many and Italy declared ae Bee 
1941. A few hours later 


h Germany July 9, f 
981 y y 9, 1951; 


rk by British Ex 
Force took place May 26-June 4, rina 
vessels took 338,226 troops across the English 
pocnnel. er of them French. 

az ombing of Britain bega 
and reached its height Sept. tout ae awe Dee 
29. Coventry was damaged Nov. 14; Birmingham 
Nov. 19-22. Many London churches were burned 
Dec. 29.. Desperate attacks on German aircraft 
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we eantatn ef ane Ged 
on the Yangtze River above N: . Several . 
ish craft were hit by the Several lives 
were lost. The Japanese apologized and paid. 


eaty fixing upon her 
War, ind, from this time onward the German rail- 
ways and the German Reichsbank were free from 
the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty. 

Police and Republic Steel strikers clashed May 
30 in South Chicago, Ill.; 10 workers killed. 

Amelia Earhart Putnam, aviator, and co-pilot, 
lost July 2 near Howland Isl. in the Pacific. 

Italy gave notice Dec. 11 of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. 

The Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 2, Dee. 20, that 


oidet hapa MRM Dita tent ee eer DL we 
Principal Events of World War Il, 1939-1945; 


by R. A. F. stopped threat of invasion. Of this 
defense Prime Minister Churchill said: ‘“‘Never 
in the field of human conflict was so much owed 
by so many to so few.” 

Pearl Harbor—Over 100 Jap planes and a num- 
ber of midget submarines attacked U. S. Pacific 
fleet (86 ships) at anchor at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
Dec. 7, 1941. (7:55 A. M., Hawaiian time; 1:25 
P.M. EST.) Totally lost, Battleship Arizona. Se- 
verely damaged, Battleships Oklahoma, Nevada, 
California, West Virginia, 3 destroyers, 1 target 
ship, 1 minelayer. Damaged and repaired: Bat- 


tleships Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee; 
cruisers, Helena, Honolulu, Raleigh; 1 seaplane 
tender, 1 repair vessel, 1 drydock. Airplanes 


lost, Navy 80; Army 97. Japs lost 28 planes to the 
Navy, 20 to the Army and 3 submarines of 45 tons 
each. Casualties: Navy, 2,117 officers and men 
killed, 960 missing, 876 wounded; Army, 226 offi- 
cers and men killed, 396 wounded. 

Planes Over Tokyo—Lt. Col. James H. Doolittle, 
with 16 B-25s and 80 pilots, took off Apr. 18, 1942 
from Carrier Hornet, 688 mi. from Tokyo by sea; 
13 planes dropped 500-Ib. bombs on Tokyo, 2 on 
Nagoya, 1 on Kobe. Eight airmen were captured 
off China coast; 3 were shot, others imprisoned. 
Total dead, 9. One plane landed near Vladivostok 
and was interned by Russians; the crew escaped 
to Iran, but plane was never returned, 

Loss and Recapture of Philippines—Japanese 
aircraft bombed Manila and environs Dec. 8, 1941, 
Far Eastern Time, destroyed 12 B-17s and dam- 
aged 5 at Clark Field. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had 15,000 U. S. troops, 40,000 in Philippine Army 
and 100,000 Filipino reservists. Manila and Cavite 
were taken by Japan (Homma) Jan 2,~1942. Maj. 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright commanded at 
Bataan, which was attacked by 200,000 Japs 
Jan. 10. U.S, shot down 168 Jap planes by Feb. 
18; U. S. Army Air Force sank 3 troopships in 
Subic Bay, Mar, 4. Gen. MacArthur, ordered to 
Australia, reached Darwin Mar. 17. Wainwright 
defended Bataan until Apr. 8, 1942, sent 3,500 to 
Corregidor. Japs took 35,000 U. S. and Filipino 
troops prisoner, including 5,000 Marines, forced 
them into prison via the ‘‘Death March’ of Ba- 
taan. Wainwright surrendered Corregidor May 6 
with 11,574 troops. Gen. MacArthur returned to 
the Philippines near Palo on Leyte, with President 
Osmena, Oct. 20, 1944. Land, naval and air action 
by 738 ships, 193,841 troops defeated Japs. U. S. 
entered Luzon via Lingayen gulf Jan. 9, 1945. 
Manila was taken Feb. 3; Corregidor reoccupied 
Feb. 16-Mar. 1. 

Germany attacked the Soviet Union June 22, 
1941; took Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev, Kharkov, Orel; 
besieged Leningrad, fought a terrible battle in the 
tuins of Stalingrad August, 1942, and extended 
the Nazi lines to the Black Sea. Tide turned in 
Nov., 1942; the Russians encircled Stalingrad and 
the Nazi army there surrendered Jan. 31, 1943. As 
Russian power increased and the Nazis weakened 
the Germans were pushed back until the Russians 
reached the Oder Feb., 1945. 

North African coast fighting began Aug. 6, 
1941, when Marshal Graziani led the Italians 
against the British with some success. The first 
counteroffensive in December relieved Tobruk, 
where British had held out 8 mos. The British 
pushed the Nazis under Rommel back to El Aghe- 
lia, but Rommel regained the lost ground. He 
captured Tobruk with its garrison of 25,000 Brit- 
ish Jume 21, 1942, and pushed the British back to 
within 70 mi. of Alexandria. On Oct 23, the 
British, heavily reinforced and under Lt. Gen. 


-President Wilhelm Miklas, 
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_ the government has no right to divulge intercepted 


phone messages. 1938 


Spanish insurgent planes from Majorca began 
daily bombing of Barcelona Jan. te Insurgent 
cruiser, Baleares, sunk off C gena March 6 by 


‘arta 
: et gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 in Barcelona 


reh 7; insurgents took Lerida; they reached the 
sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in two, April 
15, Italy began token withdrawal of 10,000 troops, 
Oct. 10; Insurgents began final campa: Dec. 23 
against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 10, 1939. 

Hitler Takes Austria 

Hitler invaded Austria March 11. After resigna- 
tion of Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnige and 
March 13, the new 
Chancellor, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the 
Political and geographic union of Germany and 
Austria. This Was ratified by a popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria. April 10. The Italian 
Grand Council, headed by Premier Benito Musso- 


lini, voted approval. 
Mexico nationalized oil industry, Mar. 18. 
Brooklrm’ sciost {he Kult io" Bullinn wiht 
e antic ublin, 
permit or passport, July 17. mie 
Chamberlain at Munich 


Summary of Aerial, Naval and Military Actions 


Bernard L. Montgomery, attacked Rommel at El 
Alamein and defeated the Nazi-Italians with 
heavy losses all the way to Tunisia. 


North African expedition by U. S. and Britain 
Janded 150,000 American and 140,000 British 
troops on French North Africa Nov. 8, 1942 (Nov. 
7 EST), with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Cine. French resisted briefly at Oran, Algiers 
and Casablanca and Vichy govt. broke relations 
with U. S. The Allies began campaign against 
Italy by seizing Pantelleria Island June 11, 1943. 
U. S. 7th Army under Maj. Gen. Geo. S. Patton, 
Jr., and British-Canadian 8th Army landed on 
Sicily July 10. Mussolini was forced to resign 
July 25 and escaped to German lines Sept. 12. 
The Italian mainland was invaded and Italy sur- 
rendered Sept. 8, 1943, but heavy fighting with 
Nazis followed and they were not dislodged until 
spring of 1945. 


Battle of the Coral Sea, May, 1942, took heavy 
toll of ships and planes on both sides, was first 
battle fought by naval planes from ships that had 
neither sight nor range of enemy. U. S. lost 66 
planes, 543 men; Japs lost 80 planes, 900 men. 
Battle of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, U. S. lost 1 
carrier (Yorktown), 1 destroyer, 150 planes, 307 
men; Japs lost 4 carriers. 253 planes, 3,500 men. 


Battle for Leyte Gulf, biggest naval action ever 
fought, occurred Oct. 22-27, 1944, in three engage- 
ments destroying Japanese naval power. Battles 
were fought in Surigao strait, off Samar and off 
Cape Engano. Ships engaged, U. S. 166, Japs, 65. 
Airplanes, U. S. 1,280; Japs 716. Losses for 
Philippine campaign—Japs: 3 large carriers, 3 
light carriers, 1 escort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 
cruisers, 32 destroyers, 11 submarines, total 68. 
U. S.; 1 light carrier, 3 escort carriers, 6 destroy- 
ers, 3 destroyer escorts, 1 high-speed transport, 7 
submarines, total 21. U.S. lost 1 ship to a kami- 
kaze (suicide) plane at Leyte and 5 in subsequent 
actions. Total airplane losses for Philippine cam- 
paign, October, 1944 through January, 1945: Japs 
(est.) 7,000, including 722 kamikaze; U. S. 967 


D-Day: Invasion of France—Invasion of France 
by Allies, June 6, 1944. 1,000 planes and gliders 
dropped paratroopers on Contentin peninsula, 
Normandy, 5 a.m. London time. 1,000 R.A.F., 
1,400 U. S. bombers attacked installations. First 
assault troops landed 6:30 a.m. on beaches along 
line Carentan-Bayeux-Caen; U. S. on West, Brit- 
ish-Canadians on East. Total Allied strength 
available 2,876,439, including 17 British divisions 
of which 3 Canadian; 20 U. S. divisions, 1 French, 
1 Polish. Also available 5,049 fighter planes, 3,467 
heavy bombers, 1,645 light and medium bombers, 
2,316 transport aircraft, 2,591 gliders, 698 others; 
835 L.C.T., 233 L.S.T. Beachhead 60 mi. long, 10 
mi. deep. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied Expeditionary Forces; Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery commander of Allied 
assault troops; Sir Bertram Ramsay of Allied naval 
units (4,000 ships of all kinds); Air Marshal Traf- 
ford Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley of U. S. troops in field. Germans had 
available 65 divisions, including reserves extending 
back to Germany. Marshal Gunther von Kluge 
was German commander in France. 

British took Bayeux June 7; Carentan fel] June 
13; U. S. took Cherbourg June 27; British-Cana- 
dians took Caen July 9 after desperate fighting. 


Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. with 3rd U. S. 
Army attacked south and west of St. Lo Aug. 1. 
Canadians took Falaise Aug. 17. The Argentan 
gap was closed by the 3rd Army in terrible fight- 
ing. Germans lost 12 to 14 divisions in the Falaise 
pocket, many taken prisoner. 

Aug. 14-15, 1944, Allies invaded France east of 
the’ mouth of the Rhone with 1,000 ships (641 
U. S., 316 British). On Aug. 25 the 2nd French 
armored division and token force of U. S. Army 
entered Paris. 


The Ardennes Bulge was a violent counter-at- 
tack by 15 German divisions under Gen. von Mo- 
dell (Gen. von Rundstedt C. in C.) launched Dec. 
16, 1944. By Dec. 19 the 1st U. S. Army was 
pushed out of Germany and the Germans pene- 
trated 60 mi. west of Celles. Lt. Gen. Patton’s 
3rd U. S. Army rescued besieged Americans at 
Bastogne Dec. 21 and Nazi drive was stopped by 
Dec. 25. Allies wiped out the Bulge by Jan. 31, 
1945. Near Malmedy Germans cut down captured 
American soldiers with machine guns and left 
them dead on the field. U.S. losses estimated at 
40,000; Germans lost 220,000 in dead and prisoners. 


Rhine Crossing—On Mar. 7, 1945, the 9th Ar- 
mored Div., 3rd Corps, First Army, found Luden- 
dorff bridge at Remagen on the Rhine intact; 
Gen. Eisenhower ordered Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
to put 5 divisions across; on 5th day Army ceased 
using bridge, used Treadway floating bridge, built 
cH Ag eres 1l min.; Remagen bridge collapsed 

ar. 17. 


Iwo Jima was invaded by U. S. joint expedi- 
tionary force Feb, 19, 1945, with land action by 
U. S. Marines; invasion used 495 ships, including 
17 aircraft carriers and 1,170 planes. U. S. troops 
engaged, 111,308, of which 75,144 were assault 
troops. Island was conquered by Mar. 16. U. S. 
lost 4,590 killed; Jap deaths est. over 20,000. 


Okinawa, principal Jap base in the Ryukyu 
group, was invaded Apr. 1, 1945 in the final land 
campaign of the war. The troops needed 1,300 
vessels, including airplane carriers. After 83 days 
of fighting the end was signalized by the formal 
suicide of the two Jap generals. U. S. men en- 
gaged up to June 30, 1945 reached 176,491 Army, 
88,500 Marines, 18,000 Navy. Jap strength at start 
was 177,199. U. S. losses were 49,151, of which 
12,520 were killed or missing, 36,631 wounded. 
The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 taken prisoner. 


U. S. lost 763 aircraft; Japs lost 7,830, of which 
1,020 were destroyed on the ground. U. S. had 
36 ships sunk, 369 damaged; Japs had 16 sunk, 
including the Yamato, world’s largest battleship, 
full load displacement 72,809 tons, 861 ft. long, 9 
18-in. guns, 3,333 personnel. Hit by over 10 aerial 
torpedoes at Kyushu; 300 survived. 


V-E Day—German armies began surrendering 
May 4, 1945. Unconditional surrender was signed 
May 7 at 2:41 a.m. in Rheims Hq. (May 6, 8:41 
p.m., EST), designating cessation of operations 
May 7 at 11:01 p.m. (May 8, 5:01 a.m.). Sur- 
render also signed in Berlin. 


Atomic Bombs—First atomic bomb ever used in 
war was dropped Aug. 6, 1945 on Hiroshima, Japan 
(pop. 343,969); dead 78,150, injured 37,425; miss- 
ing, 13,083. Second bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
(pop. 252,630) Aug. 9, 1945; dead, 73,884. Japan 
surrendered Aug 14. Formal surrender on board 
U. S. S. Missouri Sept. 2, 1945, Far Eastern time, 


was V-J Day. 


Consult index for additional listings under World War 11. 
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. in Vienna, awarded to Hungary about 
Done eausce miles of Czechoslovak territory Nov. 
2. The area was populated by Hungarians and 
contained 860,000 persons. With the new cessions 
to Poland agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, 
the partition of Sechoione was completed. 


Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
Bicone: to the Insurgents, Jan. 26. ge 
surrendered, Mar. 24; war ended Mar. 29 

victor. 

Eiphe Re ublic of Czechoslovakia was dissolved, 
March 14; Hungarian troops seized Ca ar 
Ukraine, March 14; Nazis occupied Bohemia ani 
Moravia, which became a German protectorate, 
March 16. Hitler annexed Memel March 22. 

Germany and Italy announced military and 
political alliance, Laat 7; signed 10-year military 
pact in Berlin May 

Japanese troops in Manchukuo and Soviet Mon- 
ol, troops near Lake Bor opened 6-month border 

ght May 11; 20,000 killed. 

Soviet-German Pact 

A 10-year non-aggression treaty was signed by 
Nazi Germany and ed oe — 24, follow- 
ing a trade agreement 0: ug. 19. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed a limited na- 
tional emergency, Sept. 8, an unlimited emergency 
May 27, 1941. Both ended by President Truman, 
Apr. 28, 1952. 1940 

At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, 6, dis- 
covered at Chinghai and taken to Lhasa, Tibet, 
the 14th Dalai Lama Feb. 5. He was born at the 
moment his predecessor died. 

Finnish-Russian peace signed in Moscow Mar. 12. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania annexed by Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics July 14. 

Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, exiled Rus- 
sian leader, was assaulted in his villa near Mexico 
City Aug. 30. He died Aug. 21. 


1941 

United States Marines occupied Iceland, July 7, 
on invitation from that country. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
Nov. 17 received special Japanese envoys, Saburo 
Kurusu and serait Nomura, for conference on the 
Far Eastern situation. 

President Roosevelt on Dec. 6 appealed to Em- 
peror Hirohito of Japan to avoid a conflict in the 
Pacific caused by an attack on Thailand. 

Japan attacked U. S. fleet at Pearl Harbor 
Dec. 7, as first act of war. See World War II. 


1942 

In Boston, 491 persons were killed and scores 
injured Nov. 28 in a fire which swept through the 
Cocoanut Grove, a night club. 

First nuclear chain reaction (fission of uranium 
isotope, U-235) at Univ. of Chicago, under physi- 
cists Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, et al., Dec. 2. 

The Supreme Court ruled Dec. 21 that Nevada’s 
six-weeks-notice divorces are valid. 

1943 

President Roosevelt signed June 10 the pay-as- 
you-go income tax bill. Starting July 1, wage and 
Salary earners were subject to a 20% withholding 
tax, including 3% Victory tax. 

Race riot in Detroit, June 21; 34 dead, 700 in- 
ured. Riot in Harlem section of New York; 

egroes killed, 

Chinese Exclusion Act repealed, Dec. 17. 

1944 

Deadly coal fumes from locomotive in Italian 
Tailway tunnel near Balvana, killed 521, Mar. 2. 

Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
fire in Hartford, Conn., caused a stampede in the 
main tent; 168 killed, 487 injured, July 6. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for a fourth 
term as President of Mie Vatted States, Nov. 7% 
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President Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin met 
at Yalta, Crimea, Feb. 3-11, arranged to get 
Soviet, Union into war against Japan, 

President Roosevelt, 63, died of cerebral hem- 
orrhage in Warm Springs, Ga., Apr. 12. Vice 
President Harry S. Truman became President. 
Roosevelt buried in Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Mussolini caught by Partisans near Dongo on 
Lake Como while trying to get to Switzerland, 
“ae Sind 28. 

er committed suicide in ruined chancellery, 
Berlin, Apr. 29-30. Body burned. Goebbels ‘aud 
wife poisoned children, committed suicide. 

United Nations Conference on International 
Organizations of 46 nations, San Francisco, 
opened Apr. 25; closed June 26 with address by 
Truman and adoption of U.N. charter. 

British coalition government ended May 23. In 
general election July 26 Labor party won control 
Clement A. Attlee became prime minister, L 

Potsdam, Germany, conference of President 
Truman, Stalin and Churchill July l7-Aug. 2. 
After July 25 Attlee replaced Churchill. 


_ First Atomic Bombs 
First atomic bomb, produced at Los Alamos, 
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pe tiiliam Joyce, “Lord Haw Haw,’ broadcaster 
for Nazis, hanged in London for treason Jan. 3. 

Poland nationalized basic industries, Jan. 6. 

The first General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions opened in London, Jan. 10. 

abe a Ss. = oy Powe i be ices @ radar 
beam had reac e moon, Jan. 24. 

League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, closed 
its wor ss gousntcal assets to the United 

ns, ° 
Nene Victor Emmanuel ITI of Italy abdicated in 
favor of his son, Crown Prince Humbert, May 9. 
é Re Pe pet of Aor Philippines became an in- 

ependent nation ly 4. 

Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch. leader of the Chet- 
niks, was executed by a firing squad in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, July 17, for alleged treason. 

The ee iar Military Tribunal in Nurem- 

Pp 


oison in Nurem- 
berg Prison, two hours be! e was_ scheduled 


to be 


Field Marshal 
Rosenberg, Fritz Sauckel, Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, Julius Streicher and Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop. 

Others sentenced for war crimes: Gen, Anton 


Dostler, Nazi, hanged in Rome, Dec. 1, 1945, for 
shooting 15 'U.S, soldiers without trial; ‘Jos. 
Kramer, ‘Beast of Belsen’’ and 10 others hanged 


Dec. 14, 1945, by British for atrocities at Belsen 
and Oswiecin concentration camps; Gen. T. Yama- 
shita, Jap commander in Philippines, hanged 
Feb. 23, 1946; Lt. Gen. Homma who ordered 
Bataan death march, hanged in Manila, Apr. 3, 
1946; Marshall Ion Antonescu, dictator of Ru- 
mania, hanged June 1, 1946; Karl Hermann 
Frank, Nazi ruler in Czechoslovakia, hanged 
in Prague May 22 for ordering massacre of Lidice; 
48 Nazi officers and guards hanged by the U.S. 
Army at Landsberg, Germany, May, 1947, for mass 
murders at Mauthausen camp. 

Achbishop Aloysius Stepinac, Roman Catholic 
Primate of Yugoslavia, was sentenced to-16 years 
at hard labor for alleged collaboration with 
Nazis, Oct. 11. He was released, Dec., 1951; made a 
Cardinal, Jan. 12, 1952. 

By a vote of 9,002,467 to 7,790,676, the French 
people approved the nation’s new Constitution, 
charter of the Fourth French Republic, Oct. 13. 

John L. Lewis called out 400,000 soft coal miners 
in strike against the U.S. government, Nov. 20, 
ignoring strike cancellation order by Federal Judge 

. Alan Goldsborough in Washington. Found 
guilty of contempt of court, Lewis was fined 
$10,000, the United Mine Workers $3,500,000. Su- 
preme Court, Mar. 6, 1947, affirmed Lewis’ fine, 
reduced union’s fine to $700,000 provided it can- 
celled strike notice. Strike Mar. 15, 1948 to Apr. 
22, 1948, for guaranteed $100-a-month pension for 
retired mine workers resulted in Lewis being fined 
$20,000 and the union $1,400,000, Apr. 20, 1948. 

The Big Four Foreign Ministers ended a five- 
week meeting in New York City, Dec. 12, after 
Grafting peace treaties for Hitler’s European satel- 
lites, imposing $1,330,000,000 in reparations. The 
treaties were signed, Feb. 10, 1947. 

President Truman proclaimed the cessation of 
hostilities of World War II, Dec. 31 

1947 


British Labor government took possession of coal 
mines, cables and wireless communications, Jan. 1. 
The State of Prussia was formally abolished by 
pi er oe Sa = Berlin, March 1, 
an rance signe = 
ailiance, March iF g a 50-year treaty of 
resident Truman asked Congress to appropriate 
$400,000,000 for economic and military. aid. to 
Greece and Turkey to combat communism, Mar. 12. 
Approved, May 15. Called Truman Doctrine. 
The United Nations Security Council voted unani- 
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mously to place under U. S. trusteeship the Pacific 
islands formerly mandated to Japan April 2. 

Henry Ford died in Dearborn, Mich. April 7, 83, 
He left his fortune, estimated between $500,000,000 
and pa eta to his widow, four grandchildren 
and the Ford Foundation. Mrs. Ford died 1950. 

Taft-Hartley Act 

The Senate approved the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
68 to 24, May 13. The House concurred, June 4, by 
a vote of 320 to 79. The measure was vetoed by 
President Truman, June 20, but the House overrode 


’ the veto, 331 to 83, on the same day. The Senate 


overrode the veto, 68 to 25. June 23. 

Hungarian Communists ousted Premier Ferenc 
Nagy and installed their government, May 30. 

The Senate ratified the World War II peace 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia, June 5. 

Secy. of State George C. Marshall, in a speech 
at Harvard University June 5, made proposals 
which became known as the Marshall Plan, under 
which the U.S. would extend financial aid to any 
European countries ‘‘willing to assist in the task 
of recovery.’’ Congress authorized the spending 
in the next 312 years of some $12 billion on Mar- 
shall Plan aid, which was credited with restoring 
economic health to free Europe and halting the 
march of Communism in those countries cooperat- 
ing in the plan. The Marshall proposals set the 

attern for the vast U.S. post-war program of 
oreign aid in various parts of the world. 

President Truman signed a bili unifying the 
armed services and appointed James Forrestal, 
former Secretary of the Navy, as the nation’s first 
Secretary of Defense, July 26. ill health, For- 
Testal committed suicide, May 22, 1949. 

King Michael of Rumania abdicated _and the 
Communist-controlled government in Bucharest 
proclaimed a People’s Republic Dec. 30. 


1948 

British Labor govt. nationalized railways, Jan. 1. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu spiritual leader 
and champion of freedom for India, was shot and 
killed by a Hindu fanatic in New Delhi, Jan. 30. 
Communal rioting took the lives of nearly 100 
leaders and members of the Mahasabba, politico- 
religious group to which Gandhi’s assassin be- 
longed, Jan. 30-Feb. 2. 

President Benes of Czechoslovakia yielded to a 
Communist ultimatum to install a pro-Soviet Cabi- 
net and join the Russian bloc in Eastern Europe, 
Feb. 25. He resigned, June 7, and was succeeded by 
Klement Gottwald, Communist. Benes died, Sept. 3. 
+o Masaryk, foreign minister, reported suicide 

ar. 10. 

Alarmed by the Communist coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the premiers and foreign ministers of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed at a 
conference in Brussels to accept an Anglo-French 
proposal for a union of Western European nations, 
Feb. 29. A five-nation, 50-year security pact was 
signed, March 17. 

The ninth International Conference of American 
States opened in Bogota, Colombia, March 30. The 
conference was interrupted, April 9 to 15, by riot- 
ing following the assassination of Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan, leader of the anti-Government Liberal par- 
ty. The conference closed, May 2, after creating 
the Organization of 21 American States. Charter 
ratified Dec. 13, 1951. 

Berlin Blockade and Airlift 

The Soviet. Military Government in Berlin opened 
a land blockade, of the Allied sectors of the 
former German’ capital by refusing to permit 
United States and British supply trains to pass 
through their zone, April 1. The blockade and a 
Western counter-blockade were lifted, Sept. 30, 
1949, after U. S. and British aircraft had flown 
2,343,315 tons of food and coal into Western Berlin. 

Congress completed action on the Administra- 
tion’s $6,098,000,000 omnibus foreign aid bill, April 
2. The measure was signed, April 3, by President 
Truman who appointed Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp., as Economic Co- 
operation Administrator. He served until Sept. 30, 
1950, and was succeeded by W. C. Foster. 

State of Israel Proclaimed 

The Free State of Israel was proclaimed in Tel 
Aviv, May 14, as the British evacuated Palestine. 
First de facto recognition came from the United 
States, May 14, and Soviet Russia, May 17. Chaim 
Weizmann was elected first president by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Feb. 14, 1949. 

Alger Hiss Perjury Case 

Alger Hiss, former State Department official, 
was indicted in New York City, Dec. 15, on two 
perjury charges after he had denied passing secret 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, a former maga- 
zine editor, for transmission to a. Communist spy 
ring. A jury failed to reach an agreement, July 8, 
1949. His second trial, Nov. 17, 1949-Jan. 21, 1950, 
ended with conviction on 2 counts and a sentence 
of 5 years in a Federal prison. Appeals to higher 
courts were rejected, and Hiss began his sentence 
Mar. 22, 1951. He denied all charges. He peti- 
tioned Federal Court, New York, for retrial on 
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basis of new evidence of ‘forgery by typewriter,” 
Jan. 24, 1952. Judge H. W. Goddard denied it, 
July 22, 1952, Supreme Court on Apr. 27, 1953. He 
was released Noy. 27, 1954. 

Former Premier Hideki Tojo and six other 
Japanese war leaders were hanged in Tokyo, Dee. 
23, as war criminals. 

rte a Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
primate of Hungary, arrested by Communist gov= 
ernment in Budapest on charges of treason, es- 
pionage and black market see tnee: Dec. 27. Con- 
victed, given life rg igtcerpes ‘eb. 8, 1949. All 
persons taking part in the Cardinal’s prosecution 
were excommunicated by Pope Pius XII. Mind- 
szenty freed Oct. 31, 1966 


9 

Chinese Communists occupied Tientsin, Jan. 15. 
Chinese Nationalists surrendered Peiping, Jan. 22. 

Federal Court jury in New York City found 
Mildred E. (Axis Sally) Gillars guilty of treason 
for broadcasting Nazi propaganda during war, 
March 10. She received 10 to 30 years in prison. 

North Atlantic Defense Pact 

U. S., Canada and 10 Western European nations 
adopted March 18, a North Atlantic defense pact, 
agreeing that ‘‘an armed attack against one or 
more of them in Europe and North America shall 
be considered an attack against all.”’ Signed 
April 4, ratified by Senate, July 21, 

U. S., Britain and France agreed April 8 on 
merger of their zones in Western Germany and 
establishment of German republic. 

Nuremberg war crimes trials, which began Nev. 
20, 1945, ended with conviction by U. S. tribunal 
of 19 former officials of Nazi Foreign Office, Apr. 14. 

Hire severed its ‘ast ties with Britain on 33rd 
anniversary of 1916 Easter revolution, April 18. 

Chinese Communist batteries shelled British war- 
ships Consort and Amethyst in Yangtze River; 
27 casualties, April 20. The Communists crossed 
the Yangtze and captured Nanking April 23. 

Israel was admitted to U. N. May 11. 

Sale of liquor became legal in Kansas for first 
time in 69 years after state prohibition law was 
repealed by popular referendum, June 6. 

U. N. Commission on Human Rights adopted 
covenant outlawing arbitrary arrest, torture, slsv- 
ery, forced labor, June 20. 

In White Paper on China, Aug. 6, Secretary of 
State Acheson blamed Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s ‘‘reactionary’’ clique for the Nationalists’ 
defeat by the Communists and gave notice that 
no further aid would be given Chiang’s government. 

Russia recalled its ambassador to Belgrade, de- 
nouncing Yugoslavia as enemy Aug. 16. 

Western Powers ended military government of 
Western Germany and promulgated a civilian oc- 
cupation statute. Sept. 2 

President Truman announced, Sept. 23, that_an 
atomic explosion had occurred in the USSR, end- 
ing U. S. monopoly of A-bomb. 

Mrs. I. Toguri D’Aquino, Tokyo Rose of Japa- 
nese wartime broadcasts, was sentenced in San 
Francisco Oct. 7 to 10 bere in prison for treason. 
Supreme Court affirmed, Apr. 28, 1952. 

After 9-month triai, 11 leaders of American Com- 
munist party were convicted, Oct: 14, in New York 
City of advocating violent overthrow of U. S. 
Government. Federal Judge Harold R. Medina, 
Oct. 21, sentenced 10 defendants to five years in 
prison each and the llth, a war veteran, to 3 
years. U.S. Court of Appeals upheld conviction 
Aug. 1, 1950. Supreme Court upheld the convic- 
tions June 4, 1951.- Seven surrendered July 2, 1951; 
of the other 4, hunted as fugitives, one, Gus Hall, 
was captured Oct. 8, 1951, and given 3 additional 
years. Robert G. Thompson was captured Aug. 
27, 1953. Five defense lawyers, cited for con- 
tempt during the trial, received sentences rang- 
ing from 1 to 6 months. Apr. 24, 1952, Supreme 
Court upheld sentences Mar. 10, 1952. 

Angus Ward, U. S. Consul General in Muk- 
den, Manchuria, and four consulate employees 
were arrested by Communists, Oct. 24, on charge 
of having beaten Chinese employee. Ward and 
others were sentenced to jail terms of three to six 
months, Nov. 22, but were released, Nov. 25, or- 
dered to leave country after U. S. had appealed to 
30 other nations to join in a protest. 

Nationalist China’s government fied to Formosa 
Dec. 7. Chinese Communists took Yunnan and 
Kunming as Nationalists deserted. ; 

United States of Indonesia became a sovereign 
nation Dec. 27 when Queen Juliana in Amster- 
dam signed act pple et autonomy, 

U. S. Jan. 2 ordered Hungary to close its con- 
sulates in New York and Cleveland, in retaliation 
for arrest of Robert A. Vogeler, American business 
man, on charge of spying. Hungary released 
Vogeler Apr. 28, 1951 when U. S. agreed to let 
consulates reopen. 

Great Britain broke diplomatic relations with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government in 
China Jan. 5 and recognized the Communist re- 
gime in Peiping Jan. 6. Communist China did not 
respond. 
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- ster of Chinese Com- 
Chou En-lai, foreign mini: fos 


was 
me epel 


produce the hydrogen bomb (H-bomb). 
Two Long Island Wrecks 

Two Long Island R. R. trains met head-on on a 
temporary one-track section near Rockville Center, 
L. I., N. Y., Feb. 17: 32 killed, 100 injured. One 
engineer was tried for second degree manslaughter 
and acquitted. Another wreck of commuting 
trains on the Long Island R. R. occurred Nov. 22 
near Richmond Hill, Queens Borough, New York, 

. Y., when an eastbound express crashed at full 
speed into the rear of a stalled passenger train: 
79 dead, hundreds injured. The engineer died. _ 

Dr.. Klaus J. E. Fuchs, German-born atomic 
Tesearch physicist at Harwell, Eng., pleaded 
guilty Mar. 1 to violating the Official Secrets 
Act and received 14 years in prison. He had 
communicated valuable atomic information to 
Russian agents since 1942. At one time he 
worked at Los Alamos. N 

Judith Coplon Case 

Judith Coplon, 28, former political analyst in 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. C., and Valen- 
tin A. Gubichev, 33, Russian engineer employed 
by United Nations, were found guilty of espio- 
nage Mar. 7 in New York and sentenced to 15 
years. Guhbichev’s sentence was suspended when 
he agreed to leave the country. Miss Coplon also 
had been sentenced to 5 poets in 1949 Washington 
trial for stealing secret documents. The New 
York convictions were reversed by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, N. Y., Dec. 5 because the 
FBI made the arrests without a warrant and the 
Government failed to show that its evidence was 
not obtained through wire-tapping. The indict- 
ment stood. U.S. Court of Appeals, D.C., upheld 
the Washington conviction June 1, 1951, but ruled 
the case should be retried because the Government 
used illegal wire-tap evidence. Miss Coplon won 
the right to a new trial Jan. 28, 1952, when the 
Supreme Court refused to review the lower court 
rulings on Government appeals. Atty. Gen. H. H. 
Brownell, 1957, ordered case dropped. 

“Mercy Killing’ Cases 

Dr. Herman N. Sander, 41, of Candia, N. H., 
was acquitted of first degree murder in Man- 
chester, N. H., Mar. 9. He had been charged with 
the ‘‘mercy killing’ of Mrs. Abbie Borroto, 59, an 
incurable cancer patient, by injecting air in her 
veins. His license was later restored. Harold A. 
Mohr, 36, Coplay, Pa., was found guilty of having 
killed his blind, cancer-stricken brother: he was 
given 3 to 6 years in prison and fined $600 Apr. 10. 

U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 2, upheld power 
of Congressional committees to compel witnesses 
to state whether or not they were Communists, 
refusing to review lower court convictions of 
John Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo for 
contempt, April 10. 

Soviet Union announced, May 4, that it had 
repatriated 1,939,163 German war prisoners and 
Only 9,717 criminals and 14 hospital patients 
were left. Chancellor Adenauer, West Germany, 
retorted the Russians had admitted holding 3 500, - 
000 at the end of the war and had not yet 
accounted for 1,500,000. U. S. asked Soviet Union 
July 14 to permit investigation; no result. 

European Coal and Steel Plan 

Robt. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, pro- 
posed pooling European steel and coal May 9. The 
British Labor government rejected the plan, but 
bix nations, France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
@ conference. ‘They seveed torn eet tees 

. ey agree oOo a trea s 
1951; ratified June 16, 1952, ye 
gypt, Sau rabia, Syria, Lebanon 
signed mutual defense pact June 17. and ones 

U. S. 82-ton flying boat Caroline Mars, flying 
from Honolulu to San Diego, Calif., with 144 set 
@ world passenger-carrying record June 18. 

Republic of Korea invaded 2 p.m., June 24, 
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EST), forces of the People’s Democratic Re- 
vebile at aren (Communist). 


tenced to a year é 
had err 


2 to 6-month terms, and 
oe Six imp ed 


an 18c 


Possible aggression from the East led Eng’ 
France and the U.S. ad 


to the defense of western Europe. 
manufacturing curbs on West Germa: 
President Truman and General of the 
Douglas C. MacArthur, with their top aides, con- 
ferred on Wake Isiana Oct. 15. 
Attempt to Kill President 


fanatics, members of a na- 
SOB Iee nies Sore ined to shoot their way into 


as 


other guards were seriously injured. 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. Collazo 
was convicted of murder Mar. 7, 1951, and sen- 
tenced to death. U. S. Supreme Court denied ap- 
peal June 2, 1952. President Truman commuted 
sentence to life imprisonment, July 24, 1952. 

In Puerto Rico nationalists attacked the gover- 
nor’s palace in San Juan and police stations, set 
fire to a village; 13 policemen were killed, 9 re E 
The nationalist leader, Pedro Albizu Campos, was 
convicted Feb. 20, 1951, of using firearms and given 

0 yrs., 9 mos. in prison. He also was convicted of 
attempted murder. 

SS. Dec. 8 banned shipments to Communist 
China and to Asiatic ports trading with it. 

Supreme Court ruled Dec. 11, that under the 
5th amendment no one could be forced to testify 
against himself. 

President Truman proclaimed a state of na- 
tional emergency Dec. 16, called for a united 
effort to withstand Communist aggression. 

Vietnam became a sovereign nation 
French Union, Dec. 23 ee 

Ilse Koch was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by a German court in Frankfort Jan. 15, for in- 
citing the murder of a Buchenwald prisoner. 

William W. Remington, Commerce Dept. em- 
ploye, was convicted of perjury in New York 
Feb, 7, and sentenced to 5 years and fined $2,000. 
U.S. Court of Appeals reversed decision.Aug. 22, 
sent case back for retrial. Remington was con- 
victed Jan. 27, 1953 on 2 counts of a new 5-count 
perjury indictment, and sentenced Feb. 4, 1953 to 
3 years. Conviction upheld by Court of Appeals. 
He died in prison Nov. 24, 1954, after a beating 
by_2 convicts. 

Senate Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn,) ch., exposed nation-wide crimi- 
nal organizations that reaped huge illegal profits, 
used these funds to enter legitimate businesses, 
influenced politicians and bought protection. Pre- 
liminary report, Feb. 28, said gambling took over 
$20 billion a year. Full report May 1, named 2 
major crime syndicates in New York and Chicago. 


Rosenberg Conspiracy 

Three Americans—Julius Rosenberg; his wife, 
Ethel, and Morton Sobell—were found guilty Mar. 
29, of conspiracy to commit wartime sabotage. 
Rosenbergs sentenced to death, Sobell to 30 
years. Appeals denied. David Greenglass, brother 
of Mrs. Rosenberg and a state witness, received 15 
years in_prison. Rosenbergs executed at Sing Sing 
prison, Ossining, N.Y., June 19, 1953. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
opened in Paris Apr. 2 Supreme Hgq., Allied Pow- 
ers, Europe (SHAPE). 

President Truman relieved Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur of his commands in the Far East Apr. 11 
for ignoring presidential directives on clearing 
statements on policy. Senatorial inquiry, May 3- 
June 27, disclosed General’s zeal for victory and 
imperfect liaison with Washington. See summary, 
Wortp Atmanac for 1952. 

La Prensa, independent Buenos Aires newspaper 
was expropriated by the Argentine government 
Apr. 12, turned over to Pakor federation. Re- 
stored to owners, Paz family, 1956. 

_ William N. Oatis, Associated Press correspondent 
in Prague, was arrested April 26 as spy by Czecho- 
slovakia, tried and sentenced July 4 to 10 years in 
prison. U. S. denounced ‘‘mock trial,’’ defended 


in the 
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legitimate news gathering, enacted economic re- 
prisals. Oatis was freed May 16, 1953. 

ark and the U.S. signed a pact Apr. 27, 
for joint defense of Greenland for duration o: 
North Atlantic treaty. 

Iran nationalized its oil Apr. 30, retroactive to 
Mar. 20, and expropriated property of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. (British). Iran signed a 25-yr. 
pact with 8 private firms, Aug. 31, 1954, to re- 
sume production. 

U.N. General Assembly voted arms embargo 
against Communist China May 18. 
ee mine explosion at Easington, Eng., killed 


y 20. 
People’s Republic of China (Communist) an- 
nounced the “‘peaceful liberation’? of Tibet May 
27._A 17-point agreement was signed May 23 
in Peiping permitting Chinese Communist troops 
to be stationed in Tibet. Chinese insisted on 
Teadmission of exiled Panchen Lama to Tibet. 
Dalai Lama acknowledged the agreement Oct. 24. 

Tariff concessions by the U.S. to the Soviet 
Union, Communist China and all Communist- 
dominated lands were suspended Aug. 1. Con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade freed the U.S. from trade obli- 
gations toward Czechoslovakia Sept. 27. 

Transcontinental television inaugurated Sept. 4, 
with President Truman’s address at the Japanese 
Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco. 

Japanese Peace Treaty signed in San Francisco 
Sept. 8, by U.S. and 48 other nations. 

NATO Council, at Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 15-20, 
approved entry_of Turkey and Greece to the 
NATO, and at Rome, Nov. 28, endorsed a Euro- 
pean: army. U.S. Senate ratified entries, Jan. 29, 


952. 

Princess Elizabeth of England and husband Duke 
of Edinburgh, toured Canada Oct. 8-Nov. 12, 
visited President Truman in Washington Oct. 31. 


U.S. Ends War with Germany 


War between Germany and the U.S. formally 
ended Oct. 19. Great Britain and France ended 
war with Germany July 9. 

General election in Great Britain Oct. 25, re- 
turned the Conservative government to power. 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee, Labor, was suc- 
ceeded by Winston Churchill Nov. 8. 

Bank of England, after 19 years, resumed con- 
trol of British currency, Nov. 7. 

U.S.A.F. C-47 forced down in Hungary Nov. 19. 
Crewmen, charged with border violation, released 
Dec. 28, after U.S. paid $120,000 in ‘‘fines.’’ U.S. 
closed Hungarian consulates in New York and 
Cleveland, banned travel in Hungary. 


1952 

Fire in Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 7, destroyed 
$4,000,000 boardwalk property. 

Newark Airport was closed Feb. 11, following 3 
fatal crashes in 2 months in nearby Elizabeth, 
N. J. Controls were instituted and the field re- 
opened Nov. 15, after completion of a new runway. 

Railroad accident 20 miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
Mar. 4, killed 119, injured 250. 

Under the Mutual Security Act, U.S. and Brazil 
signed a military assistance pact Mar. 15. Similar 
agreements by the U.S. with Ecuador Feb. 26, 
Peru Feb. 22, Cuba Mar. 7, Chile Apr. 4 and Co- 
lombia Apr. 17. Mexico rejected U.S. terms. 

South African Supreme Court decision Mar. 20, 
invalidating a law putting colored voters on sepa- 
rate lists was rejected by Prime Minister Daniel 
F, Malan, who set up a Parliamentary High Court, 
dominated by his party, to give parliament prece- 
dence over the Supreme Court. The High Court 
set aside the Supreme Court decision, and was it- 
self declared illegal by the Appellate Court, South 
Africa’s highest tribunal. 


Steel Industry Seizure Ruled Illegal 


President Truman ordered Secy. of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer Apr. 8, to seize and operate the 
nation’s steel mills to avert a strike by 600,000 CIO 
United Steelworkers. Seizure was ruled illegal by 
the Supreme Court June 2; strike followed June 3, 
was settled July 24. 

British DeHavilland Comet, London to Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, 6,724 mi. in less than 24 
hrs., opened first jetliner passenger service, May 2. 
‘ U.S. railroads, under Army control since Aug. 27, 
1950, were returned to their owners May 23, by 
order of President Truman, after carriers and 
unions signed a 16-month contract covering 150,- 
000 workers on 130 lines. 

Peace contract between West Germany, U.S., 
Great Britain and France was signed in Bonn, 
May 26. Allied high commissions abolished. 

Treaty founding the European Defense Com- 
munity signed in Paris May 27, by France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg. Reciprocal aid pacts signed between 
the NATO and the EDC. France rejected EDC, 
Aug. 30, 1954. 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, U.S. commander in 
Korea, succeeded Gen, of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as SHAPE commander in Europe, May 


30. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO Chief of 
Staff, succeeded Ridgway. July 11, 1953. 

Puerto Rico became the first commonwealth of 
the U.S. July 25, after President Truman ap- 
proved constitution July 3. 

King Farouk of Egypt was forced to abdicate 
July 26, after Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, 51, 
seized power in a coup July 23. 

William Schneiderman, alleged acting head of 
the Communist party in the U.S., and 13 others 
were found guilty in Los Angeles Aug. 5, of con- 
spiring to overthrow the U.S. Each was sentenced 
to 5 years and fined $10,000. They appealed. In 
Baltimore, 6 Communist party members were 
found guilty of conspiracy Apr. 1, and were given 
2 to 5 years and fined $1,000 each. Appeal denied. 

West Germany agreed Sept. 10, to pay Israel 
$822,000,000 over 12 to 14 years as indemnity for 
Nazi and anti-Semitic acts. 

Britain successfully completed its first atomic 
test off northwest Australia Oct. 3, detonating 3 
bomb aboard a naval vessel. 

Commuter train accident at Middlesex, Eng,, 
Oct. 8, killed 111, injured 200, 


Eisenhower Elected President 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower (Rep.) was elected 
President of the U.S. Nov. 4, receiving the largest 
popular vote in U.S. history and winning 442 
electoral votes to Adlai E. Stevenson’s 89. Re- 
publican party gained control of House and had 
Senate by_ one vote. 

Chaim Weizmann, 77, pres. of Israel, died Nov. 
9. Yitzhak Ben-Zvi became president Dec. 8. 

AEC announced tests at Eniwetok Atoll Novy. 
16, contributing to hydrogen bomb research. Ob- 
servers reported the test island had disappeared. 

In Prague, 11 purged Communists, including 
Viadimir Clementis and Rudolf Slansky, were 
hanged Dec. 3, for espionage and treason. 

Prof. Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was indicted on 7 perjury counts by a 
Federal grand jury in Washington, Dec. 16, as a 
result of his testimony, February and March, 1952, 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
investigating the extent to which the Institute of 
Pacific Relations influenced U.S. policy in the Far 
East. He pleaded not guilty. Federal Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl dismissed 4 counts May 2, 1953; 
Government, Aug. 24, 1953, asked that they be 
restored. Federal Court of Appeals restored 2 
counts, July 8, 1954. The attorney general ordered 
all charges dismissed June 28, 1955. 

Alan Nunn May, British scientist who gave 
atom secrets to the U.S.S.R., was released from 
prison Dec. 29, after serving 6 yrs. 8 mos. of 
his 10-yr. term. 1953 


In the Soviet Union, 9 doctors were arrested 
Jan. 13, for allegedly plotting to kill Russian 
leaders. They were released Apr. 4 by new regime. 

Eisenhower ended the neutralization of For- 
mosa by the U.S. 7th Fleet. 

In New York, Jan. 21, 13 secondary Communist 
leaders, on trial since Apr. 15, 1952, were con- 
victed of conspiracy to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the U.S. government. They were 
given 3 years and fines of $6,000. They refused 
a court offer to go to Russia instead of to prison 
and appealed, 

High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community set up a single market for coal Feb. 
10, for steel May 1. Six member nations agreed 
to scrap tariffs and import quotas within the Com- 
munity. Draft charter for limited European po- 
litical federation was completed Mar. 10. 

Guatemala, under a land reform program to 
distribute uncultivated tracts to landless peasants, 
expropriated 234,000 acres of United Fruit Co. 
holdings Feb. 13. 

Joseph V. Stalin, 73, premier of the Soviet 
Union 29 years, died in Moscow, Mar, 5. _ 

Mau Mau society, secret anti-white organiza- 
tion in Kenya, Africa. climaxed sporadic attacks 
in the colony by murdering 71 and wounding 
100 of their fellow Kikuyu tribesmen in a raid 
on Lari, near Nairobi, Mar. 26. 500 arrests made, 
17 sentenced to death. Jomo Kenyatta, tribal 
leader, found guilty Apr. 8, of organizing the 
Mau Mau, was sentenced to-7 yrs. In June groups 
allegedly covering Mau Mau activities were de- 
clared illegal. Unrest and terrorism grew out of 
demands by Kikuyu that 12,000 sq. mi, of Kenya 
highlands be turned over to the natives. 


U.S. Atomic Aid Pledged to NATO 


NATO Council ended meeting in Paris, Apr. 25; 
U.S. atomic power was pledged to aid against 
aggression. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind.-Ore.) spoke for 22 
hrs., 26 mins., Apr. 25, against a pending offshore 
lands bill. It was longest continuous speech in 
Senate history, surpassing one by Sen, Robert 
M. LaFollette of Wis. in 1908 by 4 hrs., 3 mins. 

President Eisenhower signed a bill May 22, giv- 
ing states title to submerged coastal lands. Su- 
preme Court, June, 1947, and June, 1950, de- 
clared Federal government had ‘‘paramount 
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? and recognized power of Congress to trans- 
bent title Court, Mar. 15, 1954, rejected state 
motions to upset the law. 

Mount Everest cers Pee 

Mount Everest, 29,028 ft., (Figures revis 
India, 1954) was conquered May 29, by Edmond P. 
Hillary of New Zealand and Tensing Norkay, 
Nepalese ane eigen Expedition was under Col. 
Henry C. J. Hunt, Briton. 

Elizabeth II ped queen, Westminster Abbey, 
London, June 2. e 2 : 

Demonstration by workers in East Berlin against 
increased work quotas June 16, erupted into an 
anti-Communist riot by 20,000 to 50,000 people 
June 17, and became a general strike involving 
900,000 in East Germany. Soviet troops quelled 
disturbances, killing 16. Concessions granted; East 
German government reorganized, July. , 

Eeypt was proclaimed a republic June 19, by its 
military junta. Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib 
was mamed president and premier. Lt. Col. 
Gamel Abdel Nasser became premier, Apr. 18, 
1954. Attempted assassination of Nasser, Oct. 26, 
1954, caused removal of Naguib from presidency, 

President Eisenhower July 10, offered to send 
$15,000,000 worth of food to relieve hunger in 
East Germany. He ignored refusals, and ship- 
ments arriving at rate of 5,000 tons a week were 
used to replenish West German stocks used July 
27-Oct. 10 to feed East Germans, who flocked 
to West Berlin distribution centers. 

Lavrenti P. Beria, first deputy premier of the 
Soviet Union, was dismissed July 10, as an enemy 
of the people. He was executed Dec, 23, along 
with 6 of his aides. Purge extended to Georgia. 
the Ukraine, Byelorussia and other Soviet states. 

John R. H. Christie, slayer of 7 women, in- 
cluding his wife, was hanged in England, July 15. 
He had sealed bodies in the walls of his apart- 
ment and buried others in a garden. 

Soviet Union, Aug. 20, announced the test of a 
hydrogen bomb : 

France and Cambodia signed an agreement 
Aug. 29, giving Cambodia full control of court 
and police matters, On Oct. 22, Laos was ac- 
corded full independence and sovereignty within 
the French Union. 

Spain and the U.S. signed a 10-yr. defense 
agreement in Madrid, Sept. 26, giving U.S. rights 
to Spanish military bases. Two agreements made 
$226,000,000 in aid available to Spain. Spain rati- 
fied Nov. 30; Senate approval was not required. 

Addressing U.N. General Assembly, Dec. 8, 
President Eisenhower urged the major powers to 
cooperate in developing peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. He proposed donations of nuclear ma- 
terials to an international pool. 


Nautilus, first atomic-powered submarine, was 
launched at Groton, Conn., Jan. 21, 
Representatives Wounded in Washington 

Five members of Congress were wounded in the 
House of Representatives, Mar. 1, by 4 Puerto 
Ricans, one a woman, who fired pistols at random 
from 8 spectators’ gallery, shouting for inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico. Representatives re- 
covered. Attackers were sentenced to prison. 

East Germany became a sovereign state, accord- 
ing to a Soviet announcement Mar. 26, but Rus- 
Sian troops remained for security functions. 

U.S. Air Force Academy was created by legisla- 
tion signed by the President, Apr. 1. Site near 
Colorado Springs, Colo. was chosen, but the 
Academy was activated temporarily at Lowry Air 
Force Base, Aug. 14. 

AEC reported Apr. 12 that the security clear- 
ance of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer had been 
withdrawn Dec. 22, 1953, on orders from the 
President. Inquiries on charges of Communist 
associations and opposition to development of the 
hydrogen bomb ended June 29 with the AEC vot- 
ing 4 to 1 against reinstating the scientist because 
of ‘proof of fundamental defects in his charac- 
ter,” and because his association with known 
arene Beal con Lane the tolerable 

udence and restraint.’’ O; 
Was not found to be disloyal. age 

USSR ended diplomatic relations with Aus- 
tralia, Apr, 23, after Vladimir M. Petrov, a 
member of the Soviet embassy, was given political 
asylum. He had disclosed operation of a spy ring, 

Geneva Conference on Far Eastern Affairs, Apr. 
26-July 21, by foreign ministers of 19 nations. 
including Communist China. Free elections in 
Korea toundered on Communist objections to 
U.N. Supervision. Armistice, effective Aug. 11, 
ended 71> years of war in Indo-China, with 
French withdrawal. Vietminh won 77,000 sq. mi. 
and 12,000,000 pop. from Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos to vote on unified government. 

India and Communist China entered an 8-yr 
pact Apr. 29, for ‘peaceful co-existence.” India 
recognized Tibet as part of China. 

Racial segregation in 
unconstitutional in a 
Supreme Court, May 


public schools was ruled 
unanimous decision of the 
1%. Decision applied to pub- 
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lic schools systems in 21 states and the District 


of Columbia, 

t ordered the AEC, June 17, to nego- 
tiste 2 aepe, contract with the Dixon-Yates 
Foo tO eee Ee oils Ark to supply power to 
plant at West Memphis, St pee ee} 


the TVA for use by the 
cee eee PS cage Tee pe Memphis, 
vo own plant. 

Anti-Communist Guatemalan forces, organized 
in Honduras, invaded Guatemala, June 18. Gov- 
ernment of Pres. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman was 
overthrown and a cease-fire was reached June 
29. Lt. Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, rebel leader, 
became pres. Sept. 1, when junta resigned. 

Egypt and Britain entered an agreement July 
27 (signed Oct. 19) ending British occupation of 
the Suez Canal zone in less than 2 years. 

Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia signed a 20- 
year treaty of military assistance and political 
cooperation Aug. 9. 

Communist party in the U.S. was outlawed by 
an act signed by the President, Aug. 24. Mem- 
bership in the party was not made a crime. 

France rejected EDC treaty Aug. 30, ending EDC. 

Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty_signed 
in Manila, Sept. 8 by the U.S., Britain, France, 
Australia, New’ Zealand, the Philippines, Paki- 
stan and Thailand. 

London conference attended - 7 Western Euro- 
pean nations, Canada and the U.S. ended Oct. 3, 
with agreement, based on the 1948 Brussels treaty, 
to integrate West Germany with Western Europe. 
New organization was named the Western Euro- 
pean Union, Oct. 11 at Paris. 

Agreement signed in Paris, Oct. 23, provided for 
West German sovereignty and would permit West 
Germany to rearm and enter the NATO and the 
WEU. Saar agreement provided for an interna- 
tionalized zone but gave France economic and 
political privileges until final peace treaty. 

French enclaves of Karikal, Mahe, Pondicherry 
and Yanaon were transferred to India, Nov. 1. 

Democrats, Nov. 2, won control of Senate, 48-47, 
and House, 232-203. Elected 18 of 33 governors. 
New York went Democratic by 11,000. 

Communist China reported Nov. 23, that a mili- 
tary court had sentenced 13 Americans, 11 of 
them airmen, to prison terms of 4 yrs. to life for 
alleged spying. U.S. termed the charges false. 

Senate voted 67 to 22, Dec. 2, to condemn Sen. 
Jos. R. McCarthy (R., Wis.) for contempt of a 
Senate elections subcommittee for abuse of its 
members and for insults to the Senate during in- 
vestigation, Apr. 22-June 17, of charges brought by 
the Dept. of the Army vs. Sen. McCarthy, growing 
out of the Senator’s investigation of subversive 
activities. : 

Dr. Saml. H. Sheppard was convicted Dec. 21 
of murder (2nd degree) of wife, sentenced to life. 
His mother committed suicide Jan. 7, his father 
died Jan. 18, 1955. 

1955 


About 100 Costa Rican rebels seized Villa Que- 
sada by-planes Jan. 11 and were dislodged. Costa 
Rica appealed to the Org. of American States for 
aid. U.S. sent 4 Mustang fighter planes Jan. 16. 

Congress Jan. 28 approved President Eisen- 
hower’s request for emergency powers to permit 
U.S. forces to protect Formosa and the Pescadores, 
assist in consolidating Nationalist Chinese forces 
and take action if Communist Chinese invaded. 
President said forces were needed for defense only. 

Units of U.S. 7th Fleet helped evacuate 25,000 
Nationalist Chinese soldiers and 17,000 civilians 
from Tachen Islands, Feb. 6-11. 

Winston Churchill, 80, retired as British prime 
minister Apr. 5, was knighted by Queen and suc- 
ceeded by Sir Anthony Eden Apr. 6. Eden won a 
working majority in the general elections May 
26, when Conservatives with 324 seats had majority 
of 59. Labor won 277, but polled 942,000 fewer 
votes than the Conservatives and associates. Only 
76% _of electorate voted. Sir Winston was chosen 

. C. for Woodford and 24 women won seats. 
ree ‘oan: Einstein died at Princeton, N. J., 

pr. > b 

First. conference of 29 Asian-African countries 
Apr. 18-27 at Bandung, Indonesia, endorsed 
elimination of colonialism; independence, self- 
determination and U. . membership for all. 
Chou En-lai, premier of Communist China, an- 
nounced willingness of Chinese to negotiate with 
U over relaxing Formosa and Far Eastern 
tensions. Prime Minister Nehru, India, condemned 
NATO as protector of colonialism. 

Federal Republic of West Germany became a 
sovereign state May 5 when ratifications were de- 
posited in Bonn. U.S. completed ratification Apr. 
21. President Eisenhower signed an order ending 
U.S. occupation but troops remained on a contrac- 
fae ee t , 

0-yr. treaty of mutual defense was signed 
at Warsaw May 14 by USSR, Albania, Bulgaria, 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and 
East Germany. 


Tenn., 
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Austrian state treaty, restoring sovereignty to 
the Republic of Austria, signed May 15, by foreign 
— of U.S., Britain, France and USSR, in 

a. 

Six high officials of USSR, led by Nikolai A. 
Bulganin, premier, N. S. rushchev, first secy. 
of the Central Committee, went to Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, May 26, for 6 day meeting with 
Marshal Tito and to make amends for the 7 years 
of abuse and estrangement initiated by Stalin. 
The Soviet concession recognizing ‘‘different 
forms of socialistic development’’ was considered 
a victory for Yugoslavia. 

The U.S. Supreme Court May 31 reaffirmed the 
principle of public education without racial 
discrimination and said all provisions of Federal, 
state and local law must honor this principle. It 
gave local authorities the task of integrating 
schools and instructed Federal courts to require 
& prompt and reasonable start toward desegrega- 
tion, allowing time for adjustment. 

Communist China May 31-Aug. 3 released 15 air- 
men illegally held. U.S. continued negotiations at 
Geneva on ambassadorial level. ; 

Seawolf, second atomic submarine, 
July 21, Groton, Conn. 

A meeting of heads of state ‘“‘at the summit’ 
proposed by U.S., Great Britain and France, to 
the USSR, took place July 18-23 in Geneva, 
Switzerland, with President Eisenhower top ne- 
gotiator for the U.S. It was foHowed by a meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers, Oct. 27-Nov. 16, 
with Secy. of State Dulles acting for U.S. 


Peron Ousted in Argentina 


Juan D. Peron, president and dictator of Argen- 
tina, was deposed Sept. 19 after a military revolt 
begun June 16 by naval and marine corps units. 
He fled to Paraguay, Nicaragua and Panama. 
He had abolished civil liberties, built the General 
Confederation of Labor into a supporting force, 
separated Roman Catholic church from schools, 
hurt the economy. Maj. Gen. Eduardo Lonardi 
became provisional pres. Sept. 23, was displaced 
Nov. 13 by a military junta, which chose Maj. 
Gen. Pedro Aramburu prov. pres. He enforced civil 
liberties, dissolved the Peronist party, restored 
the newspaper La Prensa to its owner, Dr. A. 
Gainza Paz. 

President Eisenhower suffered a heart attack 
Sept. 24 in Denver. He flew back to Washington 
Nov. 11 and for a time transacted business at his 
Gettysburg farm. On Sept. 26 stock market prices 
lost over $12 billion in values, partly because 
market was oversold, but recovered gradually. 

Merger of America’s two largest labor organiza- 
tions was effected Dec. 5, under the name Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. Geo. Meany became pres., 
Walter Reuther became vice pres. in charge of 
the industrial dept. The merged AFL-CIO had a 
membership estimated at 15,000,000. 

United Nations brought membership to 76 by ad- 
mitting, Dec. 14, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal 
and Spain. 

The U.S. and Great Britain, Dec. 16, assured 
Egypt of financial aid sufficient to start construc- 
tion of $1.3 billion high dam on Nile at Aswan. 


launched 


1956 

FBI announced Jan. 12 solution of $2,775,395.12 
Brink’s Express robbery, Boston, 1950. Eight men 
convicted Oct. 6, sentenced to life terms. 

Declaration of Washington, warning Asia and 
Africa against looking to Soviet Union for aid, 
issued Feb. 1 by President Eisenhower and British 
Prime Min. Eden. 

Cold wave and storms Feb. 1-26 brought disaster 
to wide areas of Europe; over 900 dead. 


Soviet Leaders Disavow Stalinism 


At 20th Congress of Soviet Communist party in 
Moscow, Feb. 14-25, party chief Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev and other leaders proclaimed new party line 
featuring destruction of Joseph Stalin as natiqnal 
idol, repudiation of cruelties of Stalinism and 
presentation of Soviet Union in more peaceful 
guise. U.S. State Dept. June 4 published text of 
Khrushchev’s 7-hr. secret speech. 

President Eisenhower’s doctors reported Feb. 
14 he had ‘‘made a good recovery’”’ from his 1955 
heart attack and could ‘‘carry on an active life 
satisfactorily for another 5 to 10 years.’’ He an- 
nounced Feb. 29 decision to seek second term. 

Jordan’s King Hussein Mar. 2 dismissed Lt. Gen. 
John Bagot Glubb (Glubb Pasha), British Com- 
mander of Arab Legion since 1939. 

Archbishop Makarios, pro-Greek leader in Cy- 
prus, was deported to the Seychelles Islands as a 
terrorist by Britain Mar. 9. 


Southern Manifesto in Congress 
Nineteen U.S. Senators and 81 Representatives 
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from Southern states Mar. 12 pledged in Congress 
to use “‘all lawful means’ to reverse Supreme 
cane decision banning segregation in public 

Dr. Jesus de Galindez, Columbia U. lecturer, 
disappeared in New York City Mar. 12. Domini- 
can officials denied he had been murdered by 
agents of Trujillo regime, of which he was 2 bit- 
ter critic. 

Victor Riesel, New York labor columnist, was 
blinded Apr. 5 by acid-throwing assailant. 

Six U.S. Marine recruits drowned Apr. 8 in 
march through stream at Parris Island, S.C. Their 
drill instructor, S/Sgt. Matthew C. McKeon, was 
convicted Aug. 3 of negligent homicide and sen- 
tenced to 3 months at hard labor. 

Communist press announced April 17 dissolution 
of the Cominform, Soviet-led coalition of Com- 
munist parties. 

U.S. movie star Grace Kelly and Prince Rainier 
III of Monaco married in Monte Carlo civil cere- 
mony Apr. 18, religious ceremony Apr. 19. 

Sen. Alben W. Barkley (D.-Ky.), 70, former 
Vice Pres., died Apr. 30 while addressing students 
at Lexington, Va. 

UN Secy Gen. Dag Hammarskjold announced 
May 10 unconditional cease-fire agreements by 
Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. 

Egypt May 16 became first Arab country to rec- 
ognize Communist China. 

U.S. made its first air-drop of hydrogen bomb 
May 21 over Namu Island in Pacific. 

Resignation of V. M. Molotov as Soviet Foreign 
Minister announced June 1; succeeded by D. T. 
Shepilov. 


Eisenhower Undergoes Operation 


President Eisenhower underwent an operation 
June 9 at Walter Reed Hospital for ileitis. 

Workers in Poznan, Poland, revolted June 28 
against Communist rule; uprising crushed with 
scores killed, hundreds wounded. 

Peter Weinberger, 32 days old, kidnaped July 4 
in Westbury, L.I, Kidnaper Angelo John LaMarca, 
captured Aug. 23, sentenced to death. 

The U.S. July 19 withdrew offer to help finance 
Egypt’s Aswan dam on Nile. Withdrawal of Brit- 
ish and World Bank proposals followed. 

President Eisenhower and Presidents of 18 other 
Western Hemisphere states signed in Panama City 
July 22 a Panama Declaration, outlining princi- 
ples of Organization of American States. 


Egypt Seizes Suez Canal 


_ Egypt seized Suez Canal July 26 under national- 
ization decree after Pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser 
denounced Western withdrawal of proposed Aswan 
dam financing, 

Albert Woolson, 109, last survivor of Civil War’s 
Union Army and Grand Army of the Republic, 
died Aug. 2 in Duluth, Minn. 

Army H21 helicopter landed: in Washington, 
D.C., Aug. 24 after first non-stop transcontinental 
helicopter flight—2,610 mi. in 37 hrs, 

First trans-Atlantic telephone cable system went 
into use Sept. 25 between Clarenville, Newfound- 
land, and Oban, Scotland. 

Harvey Matusow, ex-Communist U.S. Govern- 
ment informer, convicted of perjury Sept. 26, 
sentenced to 5 yrs. in prison. 

In bloodless coup Oct. 7 Honduran Chief of 
State Julio Lozano Diaz was forced to resign by 
3-man military junta. 

New York Yankee right-hander Don Larsen 
pitched perfect game against Brooklyn Dodgers 
Oct. 8, first no-hit no-run World Series game. 

Polish Communist leaders Oct. 19-21 defied 
Kremlin leadership and elected Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka to head more independent government. 

Jordan Oct, 21 elected anti-Western Parliament. 

Charter of International Atomic Energy Agency 
approved by representatives of 82 nations Oct, 23. 


Hungarian Revolt Crushed 


Hungarian revolt against Soviet-dominated re- 
gime began Oct, 23, was crushed Nov. 4 by Soviet 
armed forces. 

Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Poland, was freed 
from Communist imprisonment Oct. 28; Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Hungary, was freed Oct. 31. 

Israel. invaded Egypt Oct. 29. Britain and 
France attacked Egypt Oct. 31; Suez Canal blocked 
by sunken and scuttled ships, The United Na- 
tions Nov. 5 established first international police 
force to supervise a Middle East truce. A UN 
cease-fire ended the fighting Nov. 7. 

President Eisenhower was reelected Nov. 6 in 
landslide over Adlai E, Stevenson, Democrats re- 
tained control of both houses of Congress. 

United Nations admitted the Sudan, Morocco 
and Tunisia Nov. 12, bringing membership to 79. 

Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther was succeeded Nov. 
20 by USAF Gen. Lauris Norstad as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe. 

Japan became 80th member of UN Dec. 18. 
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CAUSES OF THE WAR 

The American Civil War, sometimes called the 
War Between the States, broke out April 12, 1861, 
when Brig. Gen. P. T. G. Beauregard shelled Fort 
Sumter in Charleston, S. C., harbor, Major Robt. 
Anderson, USA, commander. It ended with the 
surrender of the last organized Confederate troops 
by Gen. Robt. E. Lee at Appomattox, Va., Apr. 9, 
1865, and by caer ae Johnston at Durham 
Sta., N. C., Apr. 26, i 

For 50 years Northern leaders had been trying to 
curtail and abolish slavery, but were checkmated 
in Congress by Southern legislators. Southern 
states asserted their ‘‘right of property in Negro 
slaves’? and contended each state had an inde- 
pendent and sovereign character. This was the 
“‘state’s rights” issue. Tariffs that benefitted the 
industrial North also hurt agrarian South. 

Milestones were the Missouri Compromise of 
1820 which admitted Missouri as slave state but 
prohibited slavery in the Louisiana Terr. N. of 
Arkansas; the Compromise of 1850, which admitted 
California as a free state, omitted action on 
Slavery in organizing Utah and New Mexico as 
territories, ended slave trade in Dist. of Columbia, 
amended Fugitive Slave Act to punish any who 
aided a fugitive and abolished trial by jury for 
fugitive; Kansas-Nebraska Act, 1854, which left 
choice of slavery in Kansas and Nebraska to voters. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
1851-52, intensified feeling against slavery. 

Tension increased when the Supreme Court, by 
6 to 3, ruled Mar. 6, 1857, that Dred Scott, a 
Negro, did not become free when taken to a free 
State and did not have rights as a citizen. 

John Brown’s attempt to arm slaves at Harpers 
Ferry, Oct. 16-18, 1859, inflamed partisans. 

The election in 1860 of Abraham Lincoln, 
pledged to free soil and gradual abolition of 
Slavery, led to secession of South Carolina, Dec. 
20, 1860, followed by Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas, which Mar. 11, 
1861, formed the Confederate States of America, 
Jefferson Davis, President. They were joined by 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. The western counties of Virginia refused 
to secede and became West Virginia (1863). 


EVENTS OF 1861 

State troops seized U. S. forts and arsenals 
throughout the South. Fort Sumter fell Apr. 14. 
President Abraham Lincoln Apr. 15 called for 
75,000 volunteers to serve 3 mos. Confederacy Apr. 
16 ordered conscription of all white men, 18 to 35, 
for 3 yrs. unless exempted. Mobs in Baltimore har- 
assed 6th Mass. regt. en route to Washington Apr. 
19. Blockade of Southern ports ordered Apr. 19. Col. 
Robt. E. Lee, resigned from Army; Virginia made 
him brig. gen. May 14, full general June 14. Presi- 
dent Lincoln May 3 called for 40 regiments (40,034 
men) to serve 3 yrs. or duration; also increased 
Army by 22,714, Navy by 18,000. 

Battle of Bull Run (Manassas, Va.) July 21-22. 
Brig. Gen. Irwin A. McDowell had 28,455 avail- 
able, 18,500 engaged, 2,708 casualties; Brig. Gen. 
P, T. G. Beauregard, CSA, with Brig. Gen. Jos. 
E. Johnston and Brig. Gen. Thos. J., Jackson, had 
32,072, 18,000 engaged, 1,967 casualties. To steady 
Confederates Brig. Gen. B. E. Bee shouted: ‘‘Look, 
there is Jackson standing like a stone wall!’’ 
USA panicked, retreated. U. S. Congress authorized 
levy of 500,000 men. 

At Wilson’s Creek, Mo., Aug. 10, Gen. Nath. 
Lyon, USA, was killed in battle with Gen. Sterling 
Price, CSA. U. S. captured Forts Hatteras and 
Clark, and Port Royal, S. C. Aug. 28-29. At Ball’s 
Bluff, Leesburg, Va., USA in raid lost 894 men 
Oct. 21. Maj. Gen. Geo. B. McClellan made com- 
mndr. Army of the Potomac Nov. 1. U. S. Navy 
removed Confederate commissioners Jas. M. Mason 
and John Slidell from British steamer Trent Nov. 
8; surrendered them to British Dec. 26. 


EVENTS OF 1862 

Forts Henry and Donelson—Maj. Gen. Henry W. 
Halleck, Western Dept., sent Brig. Gen. U. S. 
Grant with 17,000 on river craft of Flag Officer 
Andrew H. Foote vs. Ft. Henry on Tennessee River; 
it fell Feb. 6. Grant rushed troops across 10 mi. 
of bogs to Ft. Donelson on the Cumberland, sent 
his “unconditional surrender’? message to Brig. 
Gen. Simon D. Buckner, CSA, who gave up 
with 11,500 Feb. 16. This forced Confederates out 
of Kentucky. At Pea Ridge, Ark., Mar. 6-8 Gen. 
Saml. R. Curtis, USA, defeated Gens. Van Dorn 
and Price. Casualties: USA, 1,351; CSA, 1,300. 


American Civil War; Events of 1861-62 
The American Civil War, 1861-1865 


ptured Mar. 10 by Gen. 
surrendered to Pope 
and Foote with 7,000 men Apr. 7. 

Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, CSA, by forced 
march of 40,000 from Corinth, Tenn., surprised 
Grant at Shiloh Church near Pittsburg Landing, 
Tenn. Apr. 6; Johnston was killed. Gen. Beaure- 
gard retreated Apr. 7 after Brig. Gen. Don Carlos 
Buell reinforced Grant. USA with 63,000, had 
13,047 casualties with 1,754 killed; CSA had 10,697, 
with up to 4,000 dead. 

Fighting ships and gunboats under Capt. David 
G. Farragut, Comm. D. D. Porter, Mississippi 
silenced Chalmette batteries; with Gen. Benj. F. 
Butler took forts; New Orleans surrendered to 
Farragut who turned it over to Butler May 1. 
Farragut made rear admiral, July. 

Monitor and Merrimac—Confederates rebuilt 
scuttled US frigate Merrimac into ironclad Vir- 
ginia, adding.a battering ram. Sank Cumberland, 
USN, destroyed Congress, USN, at Hampton 
Roads, Va., Mar. 8. Three other US ships ran 
aground, including Minnesota. Monitor, flat- 
deck ironclad, 900 tons, 172 ft. long, with re- 
volving turret and 2 1i-in. guns, built by John 
Ericsson at $275,000 cost; Lt. John L. Worden 
commndr., crew of 58, badly damaged Merrimac 
Mar. 9, which withdrew, useless. 

Peninsular Campaign—McClellan moved Army 
of the Potomac by sea to Fort Monroe, Va., 70 
mi. from Richmond. Confederates sent Stonewall 
Jackson up Shenandoah Valley to divert Federals; 
Jackson lost at Kernstown, Va., but routed 
Federals at McDowell, Front Royal, Winchester, 
Cross Keys, Port Republic, Mar. 23-June 9. Mc- 
Clellan’s advance troops clashed with Maj. Gen. 
James Longstreet at Williamsburg May 5. On May 
25 2 US corps crossed to south side of Chicka- 
hominy leaving 3 on north side. Gen. Jos. E. 
Johnston attacked south side May 30, Battle of 
Fair Oaks or Seven Pines, was repulsed. Gen. 
J. E. B. Stuart, CSA, June 13-15, led his cavalry 
entirely around Army of the Potomac from Rich- 
mond to Pamunkey and back. 

Gen, Lee started Seven Days’ Battles at Me- 
chanicsville June 26. McClellan withdrew to 
Gaines Mill (lst Cold Harbor) where Lee with 
57,000 assaulted Brig. Gen. Fitz-John Porter’s 
34,000 June 27. McClellan withdrew army of 90,000 
to Harrison’s Landing, holding off Lee at Savage 
Station June 29, Frayser’s Farm or Glendale June 
30; stopped Stonewall Jackson at White Oak 
Swamp June 30. At Malvern Hill July 1 Con- 
federates had 5,000 casualties from Federal ar- 
tillery. Federal casualties for campaign, 15,849; 
Confederates, 20,614 out of 95,481 engaged. Lincoln 
called for 300,000 July 2, only 85,000 volunteered. 

During this campaign Brig. Gen. Daniel C. 
Butterfield composed the bugle call Taps. Congress 
authorized the Medal of Honor July 12. 

Second Bull Run (Manassas). Stonewall Jack- 
son and Maj. Gen. A. P. Hill, CSA, attacked Maj. 
Gen. Nath. P. Banks (part of Maj. Gen. John 
Pope’s Army of Virginia) at Cedar Mountain, Va., 
Aug. 9. Jackson destroyed Pope’s supplies at 
Manassas Aug. 26. Major battle was fought Aug. 
30 along Warrenton Pike. Pope, checked by Jack- 
son and Longstreet, withdrew toward Washington, 
Gen.-in-Chief Henry W. Halleck sent Pope to 
Minnesota, combined his army with McClellan’s. 

Antietam (Sharpsburg). Lee with 50,000 crossed 
Potomac Sept. 4 to Frederick, Md., moved across 
South Mountain to Hagerstown, Md. McClellan 
followed, fighting Longstreet and Hill at South 
Mtn. Sept. 14. Lee dropped back to Antietam creek 
near Sharpsburg, Md. Sept. 15; Jackson took 
Harpers Ferry, joined Lee. McClellan attacked 
Sept, 17; stopped Lee, but failed to use reserve 
and let Lee withdraw across Potomac. USA had 
yates reeees. rope paeveliaens CSA had 40,000, 
ost 8, . Maj. Gen. uart, CSA cavalry, rai 
Chambersburg, Pa., Oct. 10. Airs: 

Fredericksburg, Md. Lincoln displaced McClel- 
lan with Maj. Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside Nov. 7. 
Burnside crossed Rappahannock, made frontal at- 
tack on Marye’s Heights above Fredericksburg 
Dec. 13. Longstreet with 75,500 repulsed him. USA 
Jeet 12,658; ee ors Burnside withdrew. 

mnessee Maj. Gen. Rosencrans, USN pushed 

pore wee ae ee at battle of Stone ‘River- 
ore Dec. 31- Jan. 3. : 

CSA 11,000, 3. US 12,000 casualties; 

Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22, by Preside 
Lincoln announced that Jan. 1, 1863, slaves ses 
be declared free in territory then in rebellion 
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EVENTS OF 1863 


Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1, 
declared free forever the slaves in Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana (certain parishes already occupied ex- 
cepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia 
(West Virginia and other portions excepted). About 
3,120,000 slaves were thus declared free. Congress 
abolished slavery in Dist. of Columbia Apr. 16. 

Chancellorsville, Va.—Maj. Gen. Jos. E. Hooker 
succeeded Burnside as commander Jan. 25.—Hook- 
er, with 90,000 available, attempted to envelop Lee 
May 2. Jackson led 32,000 around US Army, drove 
in right of Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard. Shell stunned 
Hooker. Jackson wounded by own troops May 2, 
died May 10; succeeded by Maj. Gen. J. E. B. 
Stuart. Maj. Gen. John Sedgwick forced Con- 
federates out of Marye’s Heights; was pushed back 
May 4. Against advice of his generals Hooker 
withdrew across Rappahannock. US casualties 
17,197; CSA 13,000. Lincoln called for 100,000 for 
6 mos, June 15. 

Gettysburg—Lee with 76,224 and 272 guns, in- 
vaded Penn. Army of the Potomac had 115,256, 
about 90,000 effective, 362 guns. Maj. Gen. Jubal 
A. Early, CSA, levied on York, Pa., for $100,000 
supplies June 27, Lincoln gave Maj. Gen. Geo. C. 
Meade top command June 28. ist US Cavalry 
(Buford) pushed back at Gettysburg by Lt. Gen. 
A. P. Hill, CSA, July 1. Lt. Gen. Richard S. Ewell, 
CSA, forced US back to Cemetery Hill; Maj. Gen. 
Reynolds, USA, killed. US took Culp’s Hill, ex- 
tended line to Round Top, with Maj. Gens. Han- 
cock, Sickles, Sedgwick, Howard, Slocum and 
Pleasanton (cavalry). Lee’s attacks checked July 2. 
On July 3 Maj. Gen. Geo. E. Pickett’s div., 15,000 
men, made assault on foot from Seminary Ridge 
vs. US center (Hancock); reached US lines; re- 
pulsed with two-thirds casualties, high-water mark 
of Confederate advance. Lee retreated into Virgin- 
ia; Meade did not pursue. Losses: US, 3,155 killed, 
14,529 wounded, 5,365 missing; CSA, 3,903 killed, 
12,709 wounded, 5,425 missing. Confederates 
charged absence of Early’s cavalry deprived Lee of 
needed information. 

Vicksburg—Grant was given top command to 
capture Vicksburg, Miss. Porter led fleet north 
past Vicksburg Apr. 16, moved troops across 
river. Grant took Port Gibson, below. Maj. Gen. 
Wm. T. Sherman took Jackson, Miss., May 14, 
held -back Jos. E. Johnston, CSA, Lt. Gen. John 
C. Pemberton, CSA, commanding 30,000, was de- 
feated at Champion’s Hill and Black River Bridge, 
shut up in Vicksburg. He surrendered July 4; 
Grant paroled prisoners. Gen. Banks with 15,000 
captured Port Hudson July 8, giving US control 
of Mississippi River. 

Tennessee—Maj. Gen. Wm. S. Rosencrans took 
Chattanooga Sept. 9. Braxton Bragg, CSA, drove 
him back at Chickamauga, but Maj. Gen. Geo. H. 
Thomas stopped Bragg, Sept. 18-20; was called 
“Rock of Chickamauga.’’ Grant made commander 
of all armies there; Sherman of Grant’s Army of 
the Tennessee;~© Thomas replaced Rosencrans. 
Longstreet reinforced Bragg; Hooker supported 
Thomas. Hooker took Lookout Mt., fought Battle 
Above the Clouds, Noy. 24. Sherman and Thomas 
fought Bragg at Missionary Ridge, Noy. 25. Bragg 
retreated to Georgia, Tennessee was cleared of 
Confederates, 

Congress voted -first conscription act, Mar. 3, 
drafting all men between 20 and 45, unless ex- 
empted by paying $300. Riots against draft in 
New York, Boston, July 13-16, about 1,000 killed. 

President Lincoln made address at dedication of 
cemetery at Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 19. 

Brig. Gen. John H. Morgan, CSA, raided Indiana 
and Ohio; captured at New Lisbon, O., escaped 
from prison at Columbus, Nov. 27. 


EVENTS OF 1864 


Grant was commissioned lieut. general Mar. 9, 
given top command USA. Halleck made chief of 
staff. Draft for 500,000 to serve 3 years or dura- 
tion begun Mar, 10; additional 200,000 Mar. 14. 

Wilderness; Spotsylvania—Bloody battles fol- 
lowed when Grant crossed the Rapidan and was 
attacked by Lee at Wilderness, May 5. Longstreet 
was wounded by own men. Grant attacked Lee at 
Spotsylvania Court House May 10 (2nd Wilder- 
ness). Maj. Gen. Francis G. Barlow took Spotsyl- 
vania salient, including Bloody Angle, May 12 
(3rd Wilderness). Maj. Gen. Sedgwick killed. 


Grant broke off action May 20; had 17,666 casual- 
ties, CSA 11,500. Maj. Gen. Sheridan’s cavalry 
defeated Maj. Gen. J. E. B, Stuart at Yellow 
Tavern, Va., May 11; Stuart was killed. 

Cold Harbor—Lee took strong position near the 
Chicahominy. Grant attacked his center June 3, 
was repulsed with 7,000 casualties. His losses May 
4-June 12 were 54,926 effectives, Lee’s, 25,000 
(est.). Grant crossed James River on 2,100-pon- 
toon bridge, June 14-15, marched to Petersburg, 

USN Kearsarge, Capt. Winslow, defeated CSN 
Alabama off Cherbourg, France, June 19; Alabama 
Surrendered and sank. 

Siege of Petersburg—Grant assaulted Confed, 
erate positions June 15-18 with 17,881 casualties. 
Exploded a mine under Confederate works July 
30; during fight in crater US lost 898 killed, 4,060 
wounded, 3,110 missing; CSA 400 killed, 600 wound- 
ed, 200 missing. 

Early vs. Sheridan—Lee sent Maj. Gen, Jubal 
A. Early to raid Shenandoah Valley. Early went 
through Maryland to outskirts of Fort Stevens 
near Washington, July 11, where skirmishes were 
watched by President Lincoln. Early eluded Fed- 
erals. Grant put Sheridan in command of area; 
Sheridan defeated Early at Winchester Sept. 19, 
Fisher’s Hill, Sept. 22. Early surprised Wright at 
Cedar Creek Oct. 19; Sheridan’s famous ride from 
Winchester rallied troops, brought victory. 

Sherman’s March to the Sea—Sherman defeated 
Johnston at Resaca, Ga., May 14-15. Hooker 
repulsed at New Hope Church, Ga., Mar. 25. US 
cavalry, Maj. Gen. Geo. Stoneman, captured Alla- 
toona June 1, Johnston repulsed Sherman at 
Kenesaw Mtn., June 27 (US casualties 3,000, CSA 
600), evacuated post, was superseded by Gen. J. B. 
Hood, CSA, July 17. Lt. Gen. Wm. J. Hardee, 
CSA, defeated at Peach Tree Creek, July 20. 
Hardee defeated in battle of Atlanta, July 22, by 
Gen. J. B. McPherson, who was killed. Hood re- 
pulsed at Ezra’s Church, before Atlanta, July 28. 
Sherman occupied Atlanta Sept, 2, burned it Noy. 
15, started for sea with 60,000. Occupied Savan- 
nah Dec. 21. Thomas defeated Hood at Nashville, 
Tenn., Dec. 15-16. 

Gen. Nathan B, Forrest, CSA, captured Fort 
Pillow, Tenn., Apr. 12, massacred Negro troops. 

Gen. John Hunt Morgan, CSA, raided Kentucky; 
was killed at Greeneville, Tenn., Sept, 4. 


EVENTS OF .1865 


The U. S. House, Jan. 31, 1865, concurred in a 
Senate resolution to adopt the 13th Amendment 
prohibiting slavery. On Lincoln's invitation, Con- 
federates sent 3 commissioners who met Lincoln 
and Secy. Seward on vessel at Hampton Roads 
Feb. 3. Lincoln proposed Confederates accept the 
national authority and the 13th Amendment, No 
result. Robt. E. Lee made commander-in-chief by 
Confederate Congress Apr. 6. 

Confederates evacuated Columbia, S. C., and 
Charleston, S. C., Feb. 17. Cape Fear River forts 
captured Feb. 20-21. Brig. Gen. Geo. A. Custer 
defeated Early at- Waynesboro, Va., Mar. 2. Con- 
federates evacuated Petersburg and Richmond 
Apr. 2-3; President Davis retired to Danville. Maj. 
Gen. Godfrey Weitzel took over Richmond; Lincoln 
inspected it Apr. 4. Grant asked Lee to surrender 
Apr. 7. Lee surrendered 27,805 at Appomattox 
Court House, Va., Apr. 9. Fort Sumter occupied 
by US Apr. 14. Johnston surrendered 31,243 to 
Sherman at Durham Sta., N. C., Apr. 26, 


MURDER OF LINCOLN 


Lincoln was shot by John Wilkes Booth, an 
actor, in Ford’s Theatre, in Washington, April 14, 
died, April 15; Booth was shot to death in the pur- 
suit, April 26, at a burning barn, on a farm near 
Port Royal, Va. Those hanged for complicity were 
Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Herold, George 
A. Atzerodt and Lewis Payne (Powell), July 7. 
Michael O’Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, and Dr, 
Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment; Edward Spangler, to six years in prison, 
but all four men were pardoned 1869. John H, 
Surratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fled to Europe but 
was brought back and tried, 1867. Jury disagreed. 
He was reindicted, but not tried. Booth‘s body 
was buried under the floor of the prison, in Wash- 
ington; several years later the body was given to 
relatives, reburied in Baltimore. 

Slavery was abolished by adoption of the 13th 
amendment to Constitution, Dec. 18. 
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In 1858 Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, Ill., 
jJawyer and former representative in Congress, 
became the leading Republican fighter against 
slavery by this debates with Sen. Stephen A. 
Douglas, Democrat. On June 16, 1858, the Re- 
publican state convention at Springfield nomin- 
ated Lincoln for U. S. Senator to oppose Douglas. 
The voters were to elect members of the legisla- 
ture, who would choose a senator on party lines. 
At the convention Lincoln gave his first version of 
the House Divided speech. He said: 


**& house divided against itself cannot stand.’ 
I believe this government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved. I do not expect 
the house to fall, but I do expect that it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing 
or all the other. 


‘‘Rither the opponents of slavery will arrest the 
further spread of it and place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will 
push it forward till it shall become alike lawful 
in all the states, old as well as new, North as 
well as South.” 


In the campaign for senator, Lincoln challenged 
Douglas to divide time with him before the same 
Dllinois audiences. Douglas agreed. The debates 
were held at Ottawa, Aug. 21; Freeport, Aug. 27; 
Jonesboro, Sept. 15; Charleston, Sept. 18; Gales- 
burg, Oct. 7; Quincy, Oct. 13; Alton, Oct. 15, 
1858. The Democrats won both houses of the 
state legislature Nov. 2, making Douglas’ re- 
election as senator certain. 


Douglas had supported the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act of 1850, which proposed to admit the states 
and let the people vote whether they wanted to 
be slave or free states. This was known as 
popular sovereignty, in derision squatter sover- 
eignty, and had caused bloody rioting in Kansas 
when slavery men iried to drive out free soil 
men. Lincoln opposed extension of slavery to new 
territories. Douglas said each state should make 
its own laws and ‘‘local police regulation’’ could 
exclude slavery under the Kansas-Nebraska act. 


Lincoln declared popular sovereignty was pro- 
Slavery or noncommittal, and inconsistent with 
the Supreme Court decision on Dred Scott, Mar. 6, 
1857. The Court, 6 to 3, held Scott, a slave, did 
not become free when taken to free states because 
he was property, not a citizen. Lincoln said Chief 
Justice Roger B. Taney was the first man to 
say the Declaration of Independence did not 
include Negroes when it mentioned ‘‘all men,’’ 
and Douglas was the second. Douglas accused the 
Republicans of being abolitionists (for immediate 
abolition of slavery). Lincoln said his House 
Divided speech was not abolitionist. He intended 
to resist the further spread of slavery, wanted 
new territories kept free and considered slavery 
@ moral, social and political wrong. 


Thousands of people came to the debates. 
There were bands, parades, patriotic demonstra- 
tions. After his defeat Lincoln said: ‘‘The fight 
must go on, The cause of civil liberty must not 


be surrendered at the end of one or even 100 
defeats.’’ 


Sen. Wm. H. Seward, (R.-N.Y.), former New 
York governor, in 1858 supported free Kansas 
but endorsed popular sovereignty; in a famous 
speech at Rochester, Oct. 25, he declared the 
country was engaged in an ‘‘irrepressible conflict’’ 
and must either become wholly Slave-holding 
or wholly free labor. 


ATLANTIC CABLE WON AND LOST 


Cyrus W. Field, New York merchant, made a 
second attempt to lay an Atlantic cable. Niagara, 
U.S. N., and Agamemnon, R. N., spliced a cable 
in midocean and sailed in opposite directions. 
The cable parted 3 times before Niagara reached 
Newfoundland and Agamemnon, Ireland. Presi- 
dent Buchanan and Queen Victoria exchanged 
greetings in August; America celebrated with 
fireworks. The cable developed electrical trouble 
Sept. 1 and failed. Field tried again in 1865 and 
Succeeded in 1866. 


Panorama of 1858—One Hundred Years Ago 


PANORAMA OF 1858—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
Lincoln Attacks Spread of Slavery in Illinois Debates with Douglas 


INDIAN WARS 


War waged for 7 years against the Seminoles 
ended May 4 with most of tribe out of Florida. 
Indians defeated U. S. troops at Sceptre Butte, 
Battle of Four Lakes 


and Spokane Indians, Washington Terr., 
Expedition against Navajos, ' 
Against tribes in Indian Terr. from Wichita, Kan., 
began Sept. 11, ended 1859. 


EVENTS IN GENERAL 


In Mexico Benito Juarez established a liberal 
government. Gen. Felix Zuloaga became pres. Jan. 
13, resigned Dec. 23. Porfirio Diaz routed Spanish 
Gen. Cobos at-Oaxaca, Feb. . . . President Bu- 
chanan urged Congress to admit Kansas as state 
under Lecompton constitution, said it was as much 
a slave state as North Carolina. Although a large 
grant of land was offered Kansas if it would adopt 
the constitution the people rejected it by 9,500 
majority, Aug. . . . Sir Colin Campbell relieved 
Lucknow (India) Mar. 19. East India Co. retired, 
India became crown colony with Victoria empress, 
Lord Canning viceroy . . . Lake Tanganyika dis- 
covered by Robt. F. Burton and John H. Speke. 


President Buchanan Apr. 6 declared Mormon 
govt. of Utah in rebellion, offered pardons to those 
not resisting U. S., sent mediator. Troops entered 
Utah in June and rebellion ended. Alfred Cum- 
ming became territorial governor. Brigham Young 
and others were indicted for treason Dec. 30. 


Minnesota was admitted to the Union as the 
32nd state May 11, 1858, with constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery. . . . Vermont adopted a personal 
liberty act to checkmate slavery. Slave ship Echo 
bound for Cuba with 300 Africans captured Aug. 
21 by U. S. S. Dolphin, taken to Charleston, S. C., 
where grand jury refused to act. . . . Nebraska 
finished capitol at Lincoln. J. Sterling Morton 
elected gov. . . . Gold found at Pike’s Peak... . 
President Monroe’s body (d. 1831) moved from 
New York to Richmond, Va. ‘ 


Steamer Pennsylvania burst boilers near Mem- 
phis, 100 dead, June 3. . . . Cairo, Ill., flooded, June 
12.... Turks massacred Christians at Yedda, Mon- 
tenegrins rose against Turks. . . . China granted 
trade rights to British and French, also toler- 
ation of Christianity. . . . Russia obtained rights 
in Chinese ports by Tien Tsin treaty, also rights 
and land from Manchuria. ... Str. Austria burned 
in mid-Atlantic, 471 dead, 67 saved. . . . First 
mail by stage coach, St. Louis to San Francisco, 
24 days, 18 hours, 26 min., Oct. 9; eastbound 23 
days, 4 hrs. . . . Hudson’s Bay Co. gave up rights 
to British Columbia and Vancouver Isl., which 
became part of Canada Aug. 30. Bank of Canada 
established. Gold found in Fraser River valley. 
. . » Mount Vernon bought by Ladies Assn. for 
$200,000. ... U. S. public debt, July, 1858, $44,911,- 
831. Immigrants for year, 119,501. 


BOOKS OF 1858 


Thomas Brown: Rab and His Friends. Horace 
Bushnell: Nature and the Supernatural. Thomas 
Carlyle: Frederick the Great, I-II. Arthur Hugh 
Clough: Amours de Voyage. Alphonse Daudet: 
Les Amoureuses. John Forster: Essays. Geo. 
Eliot: Scenes of Clerical Life. Wm. Gladstone: 
Studies on Homer. J. G. Holland: Timothy Tit- 
comb. O. W. Holmes: Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Thos. Hogg: Life of Shelley. Chas. 
Kingsley: Andromeda. W. S. Landor: Dry Sticks 
Fagoted. Henry W. Longfellow: Courtship of Miles 
Standish. Wm. Morris: Defense of Guenevere. 
Adelaide Proctor: Legends and Lyrics. Edw. J. 
Trelawney: Last Days of Shelley and Byron. 


A. Trollope: Dr. Thorne. N. Wiseman: The Last 
Four Popes. 


BORN IN 1858—Georgia Cayvan, Virginia 
Dreher, Jonathan Dolliver, Effie Ellsler, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Wm. Watson. 


DIED IN 1858—Thos. Hart Benton, 76; Jas. 
Gadsden, 77; Samuel Gilman, 67; Matthew G. 
Peary, 64; Robert Owen, 87; Robt. Baldwin 


(Canada) 54; Eleazer Williams, 71; Marshal Rad- 
etzky (Hungary) 92. 


Memorable Dates—Political Assassinations 
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Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 


s ‘ul 
1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia.—July 2. 
James A. Garfield, President of the United States, 
in Washington; died Sept. 19. 
Go 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, 
President of France. 
1896—May 1, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. 
25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President of Uruguay. 
1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
dent of Guatemala.—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. 
1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 
1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
tucky.—July 29. Humbert I. King of Italy. 
1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States, in Buffalo: died Sept. 14. Leon 
Czolgosz executed for the crime Oct. 29. 
03—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
his wife. Queen Draga, by army officers. 
1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
Philippe, Crewn Prince. 
1909—Oct. 26, Prince Ito, of Japan. 
1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Rus- 
sia—Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the 
Dominican Republic. 
1912—Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Premier of Spain. 
1913—Feb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President 
of Mexico and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
dent.—March 18. George, King of Greece. 
Ignited World War I 
1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
(ater part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo Princip. 
1915—July 28, Guillaume Sam, President of Haiti. 
1916—Oct. 21. Count Carl Sturgkh, Austrian 
Premier, in Vienna. 
1918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 12. Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, at Perm.—July 18. Nicho- 
las II, abdicated Czar of Russia; his wife, the 
Czarina Alexandra; their son, Czarevitch Alexis, 
and their daughters, Grand Duchesses Olga, Tati- 
ana, Marie, Anastasia, and 4 members of their 
household were murdered in cold blood by Bol- 
sheviki at Ekaterinburg.—July 31. German Field 
Marshal von LEichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Nov. 
Count Tisza, Premier of Hungary, in Budapest.— 
Dec. 14. Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 
1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, in Laghman, 
1920--May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 
1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, in Ma- 
drid.—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German 
Vice-Chancellor, near Offenburg, Baden.—Oct. 19. 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, former Presi- 
dent Machado dos Santos, and two other high offi- 
cials. Lisbon.—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara. Japanese 
Premier, in Tokyo. 
1922—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wil- 
son, in London.—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, 
German Foreign Minister, in Berlin.—Aug. 22. 
Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State Prime 
Minister, by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork.— 
Dec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of the 
Polish Republic, in Warsaw. 
Pancho Villa 


1923—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho”’ Villa, 
ex-rebe] leader, in Parral, Mexico. 

1928—July 17. Gen. Alvaro Obregon, President- 
elect of Mexico, in San Angel, Mexico. 
14. Premier Hamaguchi, Tokyo. 

1932—May 6. Paul Doumer. rresiaent ot the 
French Republic, by a Russian exile, Paris —May 
16. Ki Inukai, Japanese Premier, Tokyo. 

Attack om Franklin D. Roosevelt 

1933—Feb. 15. In Miami, Fla., Joseph Zan- 

gara, anarchist, shot at President-elect Franklin D, 


Ion G. Duca, Premier of Rumania, in Sinai. 
y 25. Jn Vienna, Englebert Dollfuss, 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazi, in the chancellery. 
Otto Planetta convicted and hanged.—Oct. 9, in 
Marseilles, King Alexander I of Yugoslavia, and 
French Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou, by 
Vlada Chernozensky, a Bulgarian. 

1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, shot 
in Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Carl Austin Weiss 
who was slain py Long’s bodyguards. 


Trotsky Slain 


1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 
63, exiled Russian war minister, by Frank Jackson 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico City 

1942—_-May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Deputy 
Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, in bomb explosion 
near Lidice; hundreds of Czechs executed in re- 
prisal by Germans, and Lidice levelled.—Dec. 24. 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, 61, in Algiers. 

1944—Nov. 6. Lord Moyne (Walter E. Guinness), 
British Resident Minister, in Cairo, Egypt. 

1945—Feb. 24. Premier Ahmed Maher Pasha in 
the Egyptian Parliament, at Cairo. 

lé—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year-old King 

of Siam, dead of bullet in palace in Bangkcx— 
July 21, Gualberto Villarroel, President of Bo- 
livia, in La Paz. 

1947—July 19. U Aung San, de facto Premier of 
the Burmese Interim Government, and five top 
aides, by a band led by U Saw, former Premier. U 
Saw and five accomplices were hanged May 8. 1948. 

1948— Jan. 30. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 178, shoz 
in New Delhi, India, by Nathuran Vinayak Godse, 
36.—Sept. 17. Count Folke Bernadotte, U. N. 
Mediator for Palestine, ambushed in Israeli-held 
area of Jerusalem; Col. Andre Serot, of French 
Air Force, also killed.—Sept. 18. U Tin Tut, ex- 
Foreign Minister of Burma, anti-Communist, slain 
by bomb in Rangoon.—Dec. 28. Premier Mahmoud 
Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha of Egypt, 60, in Cairo. 

1950—Nov. 13. Col. C. Delgado Chalbaud, Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, in Caracas. 

1951—Mar. 7. Ali _Razmara, anti-Communist 
Premier of Iran, in Teheran.—July 16. Riad es- 
Solh, former Premier of Lebanon, in Amman, Jor- 
dan.—July 20. King Abdullah Ibn Ul-Hussein of 
Jordan, in the Old City of Jerusalem.—July 31. 
Brig. Gen. Charles M. Chanson, French Commis- 
sioner for South Vietnam, and Gov. Lap Thanh of 
South Vietnam.—Oct. 6. Sir Henry Gurney, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner for Malaya, near Kuala 
Lumpur.—Oct. 16. Liaquat Ali Khan, prime min- 
ister of Pakistan, in Rawalpindi. 

1953—July 1. Prince Azzedine Bey, in Tunis. 

1955—Jan. 2. Jose Antonio Remon, President of 
Panama, by machine gun at race track, Panama. 

1956—Sept. 21. Anastasio Somoza, President of 
Nicaragua, in Leon; died Sept. 29. 

1957—July 26. President Carlos Castillo Armas 
of Guatemala, in Guatemala City by one of his 
own guards, who then committed’ suicide, 


Assassination Attempts 


1950—Nov. 1. In an attempt to assassinate Presi- 
dent Truman, two men identified as members of a 
Puerto Rican nationalist movement—Griselio Tor- 
resola and Oscar Collazo—tried to shoot their way 
into Blair House. Torresola was killed, and a 
guard, Pvt. Leslie Coffelt was fatally shot. Col- 
lazo, wounded, recovered and was tried and con- 
victed Mar. 7, 1951 for the murder of Coffelt. His 
death sentence was commuted to life imprisonment 
by President Truman, July 24, 1952. 

1955—June 23. Pres. Wm. V. S. Tubman of Li- 
beria shot at, unhurt; 7 sentenced to death. 


Weapons Known by Names of Their Inventors 


A certain measure of fame, some of it short- 
lived, some persisting over many years, has come to 
inventors of firearms. The Colt revolver, used in 
the American Civil War and on the western plains, 
is now the indispensable weapon of the western 
motion picture. It was invented by Samuel Colt 
(1814-1862), in 1836 and made in Hartford, Conn. 
Shrapnel is named after a British artillery officer, 
Henry Mills Shrapnel (1761-1842), who first used it 
in 1804. The Gatling, the first machine gun, was 
invented by Richard J. Gatling (1818-1903), a 
Southern doctor, in 1862. Benj. B. Hotchkiss 
(1826-1885), of Watertown, Conn., improved the 
machine gun, 1872. 

After both came the Maxim gun, invented in 


1883 by Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim (1840-1916); he 
was a native of Maine. His brother, Hudson Maxim 
(1853-1927), invented the self-propelled torpedo 
and explosives. Sir Hiram’s son, Hiram Percy 
Maxim (1869-1936), invented the gun silencer. 

Two men born in Utah, John M. Browning and 
Jonathan E. Browning, had great influence on the 
development of repeating rifies and automatic 
guns used by the U. S. Army in the two world 
wars; John (1855-1926), invented a rifle in 1879, 
repeating and magazine rifles after 1884; Jonathan 
(1859-1939), improved a machine gun in 1918 and 
developed several automatic rifles. Guns named 
after places include the Winchester, Springfield 
and Enfield. 
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(B)—burned, (C)—collision, D) damaged, (Ey ea te 
rer SE am Te rere Jap.—Japanese, 


unk by mine, (S)—sunk 
eo prinritish, Fr.—French, 


. Mompest (V)...- <2. crc ces se se nes . 150 
fone 36 areal CB) Quebec to Montreal... a5 
Aug. 20 Dunbar near Sydney, Australia. in 
Sept. 12 Central Americasunk enroute to N. Y. 

1858 4 
Pennsylvania (E) on Mississippi R.. 160 
dept, 3 Auetrin (B) in mid-Atlantic......... 471 
Oe Liverpool 400 
ae Br. Pomona om rice 
OnE 3 Royal Charter (W) on Anglesea coast 446 
1860 

i una off Barfleur, France...... 100 
Fe. td Foca (W) near Cape Sable, N.S. 205 
Sept. 8 Lady Elgin (C) on rae Michigan... 300 

CIVIL WAR 1861-65 
1862 
Mar. Cumberland, Congress (Fed.) sunk by 
Merrimac (Conf.) 
Mar. 9 


Battle of Merrimac (Conf.) and Monitor 
(Fed.)—5-hr. battle ended ina draw; Merrimac 
burned by Conf., in May, to prevent capture. 

Dec. 31 Monitor (S) off Cape Hatteras 


1863 
Feb. 7 Orpheus (W) off New Zealand...... 
Apr. 27 Minis Sasue (W) off Cape Race..... 


1864 
June 19 Alabama (Conf.) sunk by Kearsarge (Fed.) 
Feb. 7 Housatonic (Fed.) (T) by the H. L. Hunley 
(Conf.) off Charleston, S. C. The Hunley swamped 
and its crew of 9 was lost: first recorded sink- 
ing of warship by submarine 


1865 
Apr. 27 Sultana (E) on Mississippi River... .1,450 
Aug. 24 Eagle Speed (F) near Calcutta...... 265 
1866 
Jan. 11 London (F) in Bay of Biscay....... 230 
Jan. 30 Missouri (E) on Ohio River........ 100 
Oct. 3 Evening Star (F) from New York... 250 
1867 
Oct. 29 Rhone, Wye and 50 other vessels (W) 


at St. Thomas, West Indies by hurricane. ...1,000 
100 


Apr. 17 United Kingdom § Sonn Sane 80 
Dec. 4 America; United States (B) Ohio R.. 72 
1869 
Oct. 27 Stonewall (B) below Cairo, Ill...... 200 
1870 
Jan, 24 Oneida (C) off Yokohama.......... 115 
Jan. 28 City of Boston (V) in Atlantic...... 191 
Sept. 7 Br. warship Captain (F) off Spain... 472 
et. 19 Cambria lost off Inishtrahull..... os 70 
1871 
eanweos ot, KR. Arthur (EB) 2. ooo. cep estore 87 
July 30 Westfield (ferrv) (—) N. Y. harbor... 100 
1872 
Noy. 7 Mary Celeste left New York for Genoa; 

found abandoned in Atlantic 4 weeks 
later: crew never heard from 
1873 
Jan. 22 Northfleet (C) off Dungeness....... 300 
Apr. 1 Br. Atlantic (W) off Nova Scotia... 547 
Nov. 23 Ville de Havre (C) in Atlantic...... 30 
1874 
ipo Ooppatrick (B)i. ss .scaseccsccces 470 
187: 
May 7 Schiller (W) on Scilly Islands....,.. 200 
Nov. 4 acific (C) off Cape Flattery....... 236 
Dec. 6 Deutschland Sie mouth of Thames, 157 
July 15 Eten (W) off Valparaiso........... 100 
Noy. 24 Huron (W) off North Carolina... |. 00 
Noy... Atacama (W) off Caldera, Chile./:: 104 
1878 
Jan. 31 Metropolis (W) off North Carolina.. 100 
Boe ar Burydice (F) near Isle of Wight.... 300 


Princess Alice (C) on Thames River 700 
1879 


Feb.12-16 13 fishing schooners (F) off N. F..... 

Dec. 2 Borusia sunk DH apan ee ae 174 
1880 

Jan. 31 Atlanta (V) from Bermuda..,.. . 

Nov. 24 Uncle Joseph (C) off Spezzia....... 350 
1881 

May 24 pactotia capsized in Thames River, 

mada........ 


June .. U.S 


been in the ice pack since Sept., 1879. It h i 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the None 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters Ree oe bk. 
Marine Disasters Since 1857; Major War Losses 


Figures show lives lost. Only more serious disasters are listed. See also Chronology 


.(G aground, 
Opens Sad oe aera 


—Spanish, Sw.—Swedish. _ 


Pole, having been bought and outfitted by James 
on Bennett 
Aug. 30 Teuton (W) off Cape of Good Hope. 


1882 
14 Asia (F) near Sault Ste. Marie...... 


1883 
19 Ger. Cambria (C) iceberg....... ees 
3 Daphne capsized in Clyde...... cate 


1884 
18 City of Columbus off Mass...... 
3 Daniel Steinman off N.S....... 
Apr. 18 Pomona; State of Florida (C)...... 
uly 22 Sp. Gigon; British Lexham (C) 


1887 
20 Kapunda; Ada Melmore (C) Brazil. . 
19 W. A. Scholten (C) in Eng. Channel. 134 
05 


1888 
14 Geiser; ENT EM (0) I se cicr c: 
Sept. 12 It. steamer; A ee 
8 


9 
Mar. 16 U. 8S. warships Trenton, Vandalla and 
Nipsic; Ger. Adler and Eber (W) at Apia, Samoan 
Islands, by hurricane............-++-- pare: 7 


Jan. 
Nov. 


Aug. 


1890 
2 Persia (W) on Corsica... 
Br. Dub 


tts 
\. r (F) off Japan 
. 10 British nt (S) off Spain 
Shanghai (B) in ChinaSea.........- 


1891 
Utopia off Gibraltar........... 
Blanco feats (E) in Caldera Bay -200 
1892 
Namchow (W) in China Sea........ 
Braz. wership sunk, La Plata R.... 120 
Roumania (W) off Portugal. .... saz 


1893 
Trinacria (W) off coast of Spain. ... 
Naronic Liverpool to New York 
Br. battleship Victoria (C) off Syria 


1894 
Kearsarge (W) on Roncadof Reet 
Waltrapa (W) off New Zealand...... 


1895 
Ger. Elbe; Br. Crathie (C)......... 
Sp. Reina Regenta (F) in Atlantic.. 


1896 
Drummond Castle (W) off France... 


134 
335 
400 


250 


1898 
U. 8S. battleship Maine (EF) ip Ha- 
Vana harbor, .1i.icice8ee wae dere 


269 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
May 1 Battle of Manila Bay—Spanish Reina 
Cristina; Castilla; cruisers [sla de Cuba and Isla 
de Luzon; cunbonts Don Juan de Austria, Don 
Antonio de Ulloa and Marques del Duero, under 
Adm. Patriclo Montojo, destroyed by Commodore 
George Dewey’s fleet; Sp., 167 killed, 214 wounded; 
U. 8., 7 wounded 
July 3 Battle of Santiago de Cuba—Spanish 
cruisers Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo and 
Vizcaya set afire and run aground west of Santiago; 
cruiser Cristobal Colon beached at mouth of Rio 
Turquino. Sp. forces, under Adm. Pascual Cervera, 
353 killed, 151 wounded; U. S., under Actg. Rear- 
Adm. William T. Sampson and Commodore Win- 
field S. Schley, 1 kille 
July 4 Fr. La Bourgoyne; Br. Cromarty- 
shire (C) 


July 4 p. Reina Mercedes scuttled at Santiago. 
July 5 Sp warship Alfonso XII sunk off Cuba 
July .. | eee cruiser Jorge Juan sunk 
Oct. 14 ohegan (W) off the Lizard..... i.e 270 
Nov. 26 Portland lost off Cape Cod......... 157 
1900 
June 30 Main, Bremen and Saale (B) at Ho- 
DOKen, Ns. .wass es oe coer was 245 
1901 
Feb. 22 Rio de Janeiro (W) at San Francisco. 128 
Apr. 1 Turkish Asian (W) in Red Sea...... 
Aug. 14 Islander, with $3.000,000 in gold, struck 
iceberg in Steven’s Passage, Alaska........ 
Dec. Br. Condor (V) off Esquimalt, B. C. 104 
1902 
July 21 Primus (C) on the Elbe......... wow be 
1903 
June 7 French Libau (C) near Marseilles.... 150 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 1904-05 
men 1904 


9 Russian cruisers Variag and Korietz sunk 
off Chemulpo, Korea, by Japanese 
Apr, 13 Russian battleship Petropavlovsk 
(M) off Port Arthur 


May 15 Jap battleships Hatsuse and Yashima (M), 
cruiser Yoshino rammed by sister ship and sunk 
June 15 Gen. Slocum (B) at ‘yell Gate, BS 1, "23 
June 20 Russian submarine Dolphin sunk. . 
June 28 Norge (W) on Rockall eR So ee 


1905 
May 27 Battle of Tsushima Bay—Jap. fleet, un- 
der Adm. Heihachiro Togo, destroyed Russian ‘fleet 
under Adm. Ziniry P. Rojdestvensky including 
battleships Kniaz Suvaroff, Alexander III, Oslia- 
bya, Navarin, Sissoi Veliki and Borodino: cruisers 
Duaitri Donski, Adm. Nakhimoff,, Vladimir 
Monomach, Adm, Oushakoff, Zhemehug, Izumrud 
and Svietlana; Russia lost’ 10,000 men. Japan 


lost ay torpedo boasts, casualties under 1,000 
Sept. 13 Jap. warship NEI ASH arornet Sas, GI: 599 
1906 
raz. Aquidaban (E) off Brazil..... 212 


B 
Valencia lost off Vancouver Island... 129 
Aug. 4 Italian Sirio (W) off Cape Palos.... 350 


1907 
Larchmont sunk off Lo 


Feb. 12 ng Island.... 131 
Feb. 21 Br. Berlin off Hook of Holland 100 
Feb. 24 Austrian Imperatrix (W)..... 137 
Mar. 12 French battleship Jena (E). 117 
July 20 Columbia; San Petro (C) off Calif 100 


Turkish Kaptan sunk in North Sea.. 110 
1908 

Jap. Matsu Maru (C) near Hakodate 300 

Jap. Matsu Shima (E) off Peseadores 200 

ane King (F) off Hongkong........ 


aish (S 
San Pablo sunk off Philippines...... 100 
1909 
Jan. 23 White Star liner Republic rammed and 
sunk by It. Fiorida off Nantucket light. All but 6 
| east ers Saved by ‘““CQD” (before SOS) sent by 
public's wireless operator Jack Binns: first 
time radio was used in sea rescue 
Aug. 1 Br. Waratah wt from London...... 300 


1910 
Feb. 9 Fr. Gen. Chanzy (W) off Minorca... 200 
1911 
Sept. 25 Fr. battleship Liberte (E) at Toulon 285 
1912 
Jan. 11 Russ (F) in Black Sea......... 172 
Mar. 5 Spanish Principe de Asturlas.... 500 
Mar. 28 British Yongala (S) off Australia. 130 


Apr. 8 Nile steamer (C) near Cario, Egypt. . : 200 
Apr. 14-15 White Star liner Titanic hit iceberg. 


in North Atlanties.... Sah ic.ess 1,517 
Sept. 23 Russian Obnevka sunk in Dvina R. 115 
Sept. 28 Jap. Kickermaru sunk off Japan.... 1,000 

1913 

Mar. 1 Br. Calvados lost in Sea of Marmora 200 
Mar. 5 Ger. destroyer S-178; cruiser Yorck 

(C) near Heligoland............. 
Oct. 9 Volturno (E) in midocean......... 135 


Nov. 9 Storm destroyed, on Lake Superior, the 
steamer Henry B. Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the 
steamers John A. McGean, 23: Charles 8S. Price, 
28; Isaac M. Scott. 26; Hydrus, 24, and Argus, 24. 

WORLD eo 1 1914-18 


1914 
Southern Cross (W) Belle Isle Strait 173 


Mar. 31 

May 29 Canadian Empress of Ireland (C) 
St. Lawrence River.........:.... 1,024 

July 11 German crusier _Konigsberg sunk by 
British in Rufiji River 

Aug. 26 German Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse sunk 
off Africa 

Aug. 28 German eruisers Ariadne, Coln and Mainz 
sunk by British 

Sept. 12 German cruiser Hela sunk by British 
sub. off Heligoland 

Sept. 18 Francis H. Leggett (W) Columbia R. 80 

Sept. 22 British cruisers Aboukir, Cressy and 
Hogue by German submarine..... 1,400 

Oct. 15 British cruiser Hawke by submarine’ off 
Aberdeen coast 

Oct. 26 British battleship Audacious (M) off 


Lough Swilly 
Nov. 1 British cruisers Good Hope and Monmouth 
sunk in Battle of Coronel 


Nov. 4 German cruiser Karlsruhe (E) 
Nov. 9 German cruiser Emden sunk off Cocos Is. 
Nov. 17 German cruiser Yorck (M) off Jade River 
Nov. 26 Br. battleship Bulwark (E) at Sheerness 
Dec. 8 German cruisers Scharnhorst, Leip- 

zig, Gneisenau and N’ urnberg sunk 

in Battle of Falkland Island....... 1,800 
Dec: .. French battleship Jean Bart (T) in Medi- 

terranean 


1915. 
Jan. 1 British battleship Formidable (T) 
German cruiser Blucher sunk off 
BD ogwers anki st. sec iiske «sree. 6 792 
German cruiser Dresden blown up by crew 
re oan battlesnips Irresistible and Ocean 
(T) in Dardanelles and sunk; Inflexible 
(T) avd beached 
Mar. 25 U.S, sub F-4, off Honolulu Harbor... 21 
May 7 Cunard Line ‘steamship pera Dia: bound 
from New York to England, sunk in 18 minutes 
after a German submarine attack off the Old Head 
of Kinsale. southeast tip of Ireland........ 1,198 
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Giuse; Garibaldi 
Melipeaneas ya oe 


Italian Ancona (T) in Mealtarraneadt 208 
1916 
British battleship King Edward VII 
off Cape Wr: ath “ oH 
Pollentia (F) in mid-Atlantic 
Feb. 3 Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific........ 160 


TANGA, . 0. cts laln eg aie 3,100 
May 31 Battle of Jutiand—British cruisers 
aes Mary, 1, es Se 1,017; Defence; 
Invincible, 1,000; Black Prince: Ger. battleship 
Pommern: aie Weisbaden, Rostock, Elbing 
and Lutzow, Br. Grand Fleet, under Adm. Sir. 
John R. Jellicoe and Vice-Adm. Sir David Beatty, 
lost 14 ships, 6,097 men; Ger. High Seas Fleet 
under Vice-Adms. Reinhard Scheer and Franz von 
Hipper, lost 11 ships, 2,545 men 
June 5 British cruiser Hampshire (M) in Orkneys 
Aug. 19 British cruisers Nottingham and Fal- 
mouth (T) 
U. 2 eur Memphis (w) at Santo 
Perret re mcr p Cn 
Chinese Hsin Yu sunk off China. . 
ug. Jap. Wakatsu Maru (W) off Japan.. 27105 
Nov. 3 Connemara; Retriever (C) Irish Sea. 92 
Br. Britannic (T> Aegean sSea...... 50 
1917 
es cruiser Laurentic (M) of 
relan 
z Br. sere (T) in Mediterranean, . 279 
July 9 British warship Vanguard (EB) at 
Scapa-Plows: oc 221 haere -- 800 
Oct. 17 U.S. transport Antilles (T). 70 
Oct. Russian battleship Slava sunk in Baltic 
Dec. 6 Fr. Mont Blanc, carrying 3,000 tons of 
T.N.T., exploded in Hal ifax harbor when rammed 
by Belgian relief steamer Imo. Over 1,600 died and 
thousands were injured in the blast and fire which 
devastated the rant a part of the city. Property 


genes S500 
Dec. 6 destroyer Jacob Jones (T) off 
seit Tslands ice «ura edicrs oe arataceape 
Br. Aragon (T) in Mediterranean... 610 
1918 
Jan. 20 German warship Breslau (M) off 
Imbros Island 
Jan. 21 Br. Louvain (T) in Mediterranean.. 224 
Feb. 1 French La Dive (T) in Mediterranean 110 
Feb. 5 British Tuscania (T) off Ireland.... 213 
Florizel (W) near Cape Race, N. F. 92 
Chinese Kiang-Kwan (C) off Hankow 500 
City of Athens (C) off Delaware... 66 
Br. Santa Anna (T) in Mediterranean 638 
British Moldavia (T) In Atlantic... 53 
Leasowe Castle (T) in Mediterranean 101 
U. S. troopship Pres. Lincoln (T)... 29 
ere ee (V) left Barbados 


Br. Llandovery Castle (T). 1.22232: 234 
July 6 Columbia sunk in Illinois River. . 87 
Jap. battleship Kawachi (BE) Toka- 


yama Bay 
Fr. Diamine (T) in Mediterranean 442 
U.S. cruiser San Diego (M) off Fire 

DBE soe oa. 5 iukenss, « povcw'e wine Pe 50 
British Warilda (T) off England. . 123 
British Galway Castle (T) in Atlantic 189 
Tampa (T) off England........... 118 
" Ticonderoga (T) in Atlantic. Lae 
Oct. 6 British Otranto (C) off Scotiand. 431 
Irish Leinster (T) in St. George's 

Ohanmnel coo iienusiees ees sec ere ee 480 


Dec. 30 


Alaska 
British battleship Britannia (T) off 
Cape Trafalgar 
1919 
British yacht Lolaire off Scotland... 270 
French Chaonia lost in Straits of 
MOSS UDG 3555 5 stipes he eters oleate 460 
Br. sub L-55, off Kronstadt........ 41 
Spanish Valbanera lost off Florida... 500 


1921 
ee Santa Isabel (S) near Villa- 


1922 
British Egypt (C) off France...... 98 
French battleship France off Qul- 
bee Bay 


1923 
Mar. 10 Greek Alexander sunk off Piraeus... 150 
Apr 30 Mossamedes (G) at Cape Frio, Africa 220 


wedish Amerikaland off Hatteras 
Bigpress of Asia bombed pres. planes off 
umatra 
’ French Normandie (B) at pier, 
City. 


New York City... 2. ser-se+see 

S. destroyer ‘Truxton and cargo 

‘ship Pollux, “G) off Newfoundiaad 
Br. cruisers Dorsetshire, Cornwall, 

by Jap. planes off Ceylon eee ee 425 
Br. aircraft carrier Hermes, destroyer 

Vampire, in Indian Ocean by Jap. 315 
Greek Enderania sunk orks - + 211 
U. S. destroyer I ( in 

Atiantio.: 1.4 22. 25. an Seinen 18 
U.S. aircraft carrier Lexington in Coral 
i cepirior§ Bras ae cipig ore ona (220) 7” Kin 6 
ap. cr carriers Akagi 

G00), Biryu Gia) and Soryu ris) in ‘in 

attle o way 

. S. aircraft carrier Yorktown off Mid- 
us. ee Quin (370), Vincennes 

icy : 

(aoa) and Astoria (216) sunk in Solo- 
US. S. C. Muskeget_ (V) in ere 120 
U._S. aircraft carrier Wasp (T) in 

Solomons as:52 os < hice dime aie wee 
Britich cruiser Curacao (C) off 335 


Pres. Coolidge (M) in South Pacific 5 
U.S. aircraft carrier Hornet (D) in battle 
of on Cruz Island, later sunk (new 
Hornet launched Aug. 30, 


Viceroy of India (T) in Atl: 
British aircraft carrier Avenger off 
North Awric&s 5250 e0 gic socsns eee 
Jap. battleship Hiyei, ‘oft’ Solomons 
Jap. battleship Kirishima, off Solomons 
British Ceramic (T) off Azores 


Britain Island 102 
u S. cruiser Chicago (T) in Solomons 
U. 8. Dorchester (T) off Greenland... 600 
Empress of ( of — (T) off Freetown, res 


pia A eahip “Mutsu. (EY oft Jap: an 
U.S8.C.G. Escanaba (E) in Atlantic. .103 
Italian battleship Roma (W) by Axis 


planes 
Gane di pevols bombed by Germany in 
Venice harbor 
It. Conte vane scuttled at Shanghai 
Navy tankers(C)off Palm Beach, Fla. 


88 


Br. Rohna bombed off Algeria...... ,015 

oS fidalt  e (T) off Norway i 
U.S8.8. Leopan fos in Atlantic. ... 171 
U.S. Liberty ship (E) Bari, Italy... 360 
U.S. Paul Hamilton (T) off Algiers... 504 


Jap. aircraft nines Shokaki,. Taiho in Ist 
Battle of Philippine Sea by ‘U.S. sub 
Two ph Ay ore ships (E) Port Chit 


Leyte 

TKoS battleship Musashi sunk by U. 8S. 
planes 

Jap. battleships Fuso,¥Yamasbiro; cruisers 


Suzuya, Chaikuma, Chokai, Mogami, and aircraft 


carriers Chiyoda, 


Zuikaku, Zuiho and Chitose 


pune be U.S. Navy in 2nd Battle of Philippine Sea 
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ealereye 85| Dee. 7 
Sept. *%3 Ui destroyers Delphy, S. P. Lee. Chaun-| Dec. 9 
Fuller, Woodbury, =o Young Cy 16 
off Honda Point, Califa ne: SR rs Ne Dee. 
Br. sub L-24 Xs ot Po: rtland, nex, . 48 
420. 19 Jap sub No. 43, (C) off Sasebo. 49| Feb. 2 
1925 - 
Mar. ae 2 one Cahn pete off Takashima. “193 Hepa 
sub (V) off Sicily.............- 
Bape 22 Us ah eh Gace OF ag] we. 18 
0! me off Block Island........ 
Noy. 11 Br. sub M-1 ae = nelish Channel. 69 Apr. 5 
‘hichibu (G) 18 Ce omnnsion Jap. 230] Apr. 8 
8 38 es hit pier at Cronsta t, Aa 
Oct. 16 pr. 8 
Oct. 20 8 
Aug. 25 4 
» 25 
Ons Porto Seguro, Brazil...........- 314 Fine 
Dec. 17 U.S. sub S-4 (C) off Provincetown, 
WNEAGOM ies idis ook on Sie sale sre ee. c aleve cine 40 FCs 
1928 
7 Chilean cree (S) Araunco Bay. 291 
ee 6 It. sub F-14 (C) in Adriatic Sea 31 
Oct. 3 Fr. sub Ondine, off Portugal. . ; 
Nov. 12. British “Lee (S) off Virginia. 
1929 
Apr. 22 epic eee he Maru (W) on Rocky 
Aug. 30 San Juan ETS oft ‘Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Dec. 21 Chinese Lee Cheong near Hongkeng 
1931 2 
t. 
Mar. 11 Chinesesteamer (E) in Yangtze River 300 Oc 
May 22 Russian sub No. 9, Gulf of Finland.. 35 | Nov. 
June 14 FrenchSt. Philibert (S) offSt. Nazaire 450 Nov. 18 
1932 Nov. 15 
Jan. 26 Br. sub M-2, off Portland Bill, eng. 60| Dec. 6 
Sept. 9 Observation (&) East River, N. Y. 72 
ec. 5 Jap. destroyer Sawarab (S) off ‘Fors 105 | Jan 
Pe eee arateia 17a. v sina a bj0,515 «te wie tiele : 
1933 Jan. 30 
Jan. 4 French L’Atlantique (B) in English Feb. 3 
: MADDEN. 36S cleledenseswocuvne 17 | Mar. 15 
1934 
Jan. 21 Chinese Weitung (B) on Yangtze R. 216| June 8 
Mar. 12 gap. Tomozuru upset west of Naga- fos ame ~5 
: ) Castle (B) off Asbury Park 
8 Morro oe Ae = ‘ ; ? aie te Sate ete ‘ i ainiets 125 | Sept. 11 
1935 
Jan. 24 Mohawk; Talisman (C) off N. J.. 45 cont a 
July 3 Jap. Midori Maru (C) in Tnland ‘Sea 104 Nov. 26 
1936 Dec. 26 
Dec. 12 Sp. sub (T) off Malaga........... 47 
1937 
Dec, 12 U.S. Panay, bombed by Jap., Yang- Mar - 
(CWS) Digan ni ie a 2 ape 28 
1938 : June 19 
May 5 French Lafavette (B) tn dry dock at Havre 
WORLD WAR II 1939-45 July 17 
1939 
Feb. 2 Jap. sub I-63, Bungo Channel..... 81 ane ae 
Apr. 19 French Paris ‘B) at Havre 
May 23 U.S. sub Squalus sunk off Ports- Oct. 24 
ie A et ES Oa 
June 1 British sub. Thetis sunk in Trish Sea 99 Oct. 25 
June 15 Fr. sub Phenix, off Indo-China, 63 
Sept. 3 Br. Athenia (T) west of Hebrides.... 112 
Sept. 17 Br. aircraft carrier Courageous (T) 515 
Oct. 14 British battleship Royal Oak (T).. 786] Noy. 1 
Dec. 17 German battleship Graf Spee blown Nov. 21 
up by crew 3 mi. off Uruguay : 
1940 Nov. 24 
June 8 ae doe oe carrier Glorious off Nov. 29 
SUE VTS Ries iv. c's a5 wai PU y ss e,a'e 4 
June 16 Fr. Champlain sunk in Fr. port Dec, 18 
June 17 Br. Lancastria (T) off St. Wasairel 2,500 
July 3 French battleships Bretagne and Provence | Dec. 24 
sunk, unkerque run aground by 
eG eee 
e eSs 0! ritain 3) Trelan 4 
Nov. 3 Laurentic oH aT 5| Jan. 29 
Apr. 23 British Rajputana (T). map Jan. 30 
May .. Italian Conte Rosso (T) off Sicily Mar, 19 
May 24 British battleship Hood off Greenland by 
German battleship Bismarck Apr. 7 
May 27 Bismarck off Brest by British..... 2,300 
June 16 U.S. sub. 0-9 in test dive off Maine... | 33 Apr. 
July 13 Georgic destroyed in Suez port..... 37 
Noy. 13 British aircraft carrier Ark Royal in Apr. 16 
Mediterranean May 11 
Noy, 25 British battleship Barham (T) in Medi- July 8 
Dec. 2 MELPANCANS Orso arais’sse hae oe ee oe July 24 


German battleship Tirpitz off Norway 
Sap. pate Kongo off China by 


Swedish Hansa (E) off Gotland...., 100 
Jap. aircraft carrier Shinano off Jap. by 
U.S. ee 8 
estroyers Saar 318; Monaghan, 
245, and Hull, 202 (S) in Pacific 
Belgian ‘pares (T) enroute to 
Cherbourg 


2 
Jap. battleship Yamato (72, eee tons) off 
Kyushu Island by U. 8. planes. , 033 
pes Sei gee ho Adm. Scheer ’ by 
German battleship Luetzow by R.A.F. 
U.S. aircraft carrier Bunker Hill (D) 373 
Brazilian cruiser Baia (E) in Atlantic 300 
Jap. battleship Hyuga, cruiser Tone, and 
aircraft carriers Amagi, Kaivo sunk off 
Kure by U. 8. planes 


me 


28 A, oS, 


ay SG BES) 
2 26-0; 


battleships Haruna, 


Rob 


U. by aries Piaie apolis (T) gig 
pine Sea ok on loss WW II). 


‘bor 
Ferry Randag (S) Bombay, India. . 
. freighter Clarksdale Victory 
off Br. Sa 


Jap. Joo Maru (M) Okayama, Jap.. 

Rae opennave! (M) in Katte- 
gat: Sound)... 02... <= 

3 Kiangya (i) in reese Sea 


British Magdalena (G) off Brazil. 
26 Ferryboat capsized at Indore, India... 
17 Candian Noromic (B) at Toronto. 


1950 
Br. sub. Truculent (C) Thames 
FIStUAR Ys Sts teae mee waka tts cele 
Communist Chinese Hsinan (C) near 
Maneburias 2 sees Sot cod Sa nds 
Br. Indian Enterprise (E) Red ar 
Yugoslav Betty’ Sapsines Sava R.. 


Br. sub. Affray, Eng. Channel...... 
seg Av pbs aaig ahd Esso Suez (C) Guif 
OL MexICO Ae tent ees oe 
See Adour (B) Nhatrang, Indo- 
PPAR eae i te hee ee 

U.S. destroyer Walke (D) off Korea 
Fishing boat Pelican (S) Montauk. . 
Fr. landing = Be) Cochin, China. 


Freighter Pennsylvania (8) Pacific. . 
Freighter Flying Enterprise (S) off 
BRA EE fs WB oa pis apie Si ari oe Ako Mae 
cruiser St. Paul (D) off aeorce’ 
S. destroyer Hobson (C) with 
aircraft carrier Wasp in Atlantic. 
9 Ferryboat ea a on Danube R., 
neat’ © Belgrade... 2.2.2.2 ies. 
Fr. sub. La Bibyie lost off Toulon. 


2 Motorboat sank off Cebu Is. 

9 South Korean Chang Tyong-Ho 
(F) off Pusan, Korea............ 

Empress of Canada (B) at dock, 
Liverpool 


Ferry capsized off Kunsan, Korea. . 


Ise; cruisers 
ae ie Izumo and Iwate sunk off Kure 


880 
0 
625 


150 
-1,100 


Taiping: collier (C) off South China 600 
er 


119 


249 


none 
115 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters; Railroad Wrecks 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
July 


Major Railroad Wrecks in the United States 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety and Service 
Date, Location and Number of Persons Killed 


July 17—Near Philadelphia, Pa., 60. 

Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 92. 

Aug. 10—Chatsworth, il, 

Aug. 11—Mays Landing, N , 40. 

Oct. 10—Mud Run, 

July 30—Atlantic City N. J, 60. 

Dec. 23—Laurel Run, Pa., 53. 

Aug. 7—Eden, Colo., 96. 

Sept. 24—New Market, Tenn., 56. 

March 16—Flerence, Colo. 4 35. 

Oct. 28—Atlantic City, N. J., 40. 

Dec. 30—Washington, D. C., 53 

Jan. 2—Volland, Kans., 33. 

Jan. 19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 

Feb. 16—New York City, 22. 

March 23—Colton, cals 26. 

July 20—Salem, Mich., 

Sept. 15—Canaan, N, ”? 24. 

March 1—Wellington, Wash., 96. 

March 21—Green Mountain ‘Iowa, 55. 

May 29—Indianola, abe ‘ 

Aug. 25—Manchester, N. Y., 29. 

suly 4—East Corning, N. Y., 39. 

July 5—Ligonier, Pa., 23. 

Nov. 12—Montz, es ‘15. 

Nov. 13—Indianapolis, Ind., 

Sept. 2—North Haven, Conn, et 
Oct. 19—Bucatunna, Miss., 

Aug. 5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 13. 

Sept. 15—Lebanon, Mo., 

March 29—Amherst, BiG. 81. 

Feb. 27—Mount Union, Pa., 20. 

Aug. 13—North Branford, Conn., 19. 

Sept. 28—Kellyville, Okla., 23. 

Dec. 20—Shepherdsville, Ky., 46. 

Jan. 14—Hammond, 17 

June 22—Ivanhoe, ind ‘68. 

July 9—Nashville, Tenn. -, 101 

July 20—Chelsea, Mich., 15. 

Sept. 17—Marshfield, Mo., 15. 

a 1—Brooklyn Rapid Transit Line, 
Y. (Malbone St. Tunnel), 97. 

pee 12—South Byron, oy Re 22 

Dec. 20—Onawa, Maine, 23 3. 

June 9—Schenectady, N gate 


July 3—South Pittston, Pa., 17. 

Feb. 27—Porter, Ind., 37. 

Dec. 5—Woodmont, Pa., 27. 

Aug. 5—Sulphur Springs, Mo.,, 34, 

Dec, 13—Humble, Tex., 22. 

Sept, 27—Lockett, Wyo., 31. 

Feb. 2—Ingalls, ind., 16. 

June 16—Hackettstown, N. J., 50. 

Oct. 27—Victoria, Miss., 21. 

June 16—Gray, Pa., 16. 

Sept. 5—Waco, Colo., 30. 

Dec. 23—Rockmart, Ga., 19. 

reed ee Mont., 47. 
12—Harney, Nev., 24. 

aaa 19—Little Falls, N. ¥., 31, 

July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 43. 

Nov. 9—Dunkirk, Ohio, 

Sept. 24—Dickerson, Ma, 

Dec. 27—Almonte, ontario, *36. 

May 23—Delair, N. J., 14. 

Aug. 29—Wayland, N. Y., 27. 

Sept. 6—Shore, Pa., 79. 

Dec. 16—Bet. Rennert and Buie 

(Lumberton), N. C., 72. 

July 6—High Bluff, Tenn., 35. 


Aug. 4—Near Stockton, Ga., 47. 
Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. 

Dec. ker ee Utah, 50. 

- June 15—Milton, Pa., 19. 

Aug. 9—Michigan, N. Dak., 34. 


April Be Naperville, Tll., 45. 

Dec. 13—Guthrie, Ohio, 

Feb. 18—Gallitzin, Pag ve 

Jan. 1—Syracuse "Mo., 

Feb. 17—Rockville contre, aa Yates 
Sept. 11—Coshocton, Ohio, 33. 
Noy. 22—Richmond Hill, N, , 19, 
Feb. 6—Woodbridge, N. J., 84. 
Aug. 10—Lettsworth, La., 13. 
Nov. 12—Wyuta, Wyo., 17. 

Nov. 25—Woodstock, Ala., 17. 
March 27—Conneaut, Ohio, 21. 
Jan, 22—Los Angeles, Calif., 30 
Feb. 28—Swampscott, Mass., 13. 
Sept. 5—Springer, N. M., 20. 


157 
31 Princess Victoria (8) off N. Ireland 133 
4 ver past Maru capsized off Oki- Fe 
fi Meyorah Sollum (8) off Alexandria... 54 
fore sub Dumlupinar (C) with 
Naboland, Dardanelles. ..... 81 
22 Motorship Colombia sank near Ba- ri 
17 Ferryboat-o capalzed in Sutlej R., near 
New Delhi, India............... 60 
} Fr! Momlane Ww) Even New Casto 120 
16 U.S. aircraft carrier Leyte (D) in 
Boston hareer eee 37 
21 ee eraft (C) with troopship off 
Inchon, Korea... =... ¢10 cus 29 
. 26 Sp. Liuadalete (S) in Mediterranean 133 
26 U.S. aircraft carrier Bennington (8) 
7B mi. south of Newport, R. I.. 103 
.26 Jap. ferry Toya Maru (S) Tsugaru 
Strait, Japan’ 2... 065 vac Gis ee 1,172 
7 US. Aeron eEtto (S) off Virginia.... 37 
11 Jap. ferry Shiun Maru (C) Inland 
Sea, Japaty i) ..05).j esi denne 173 
9 Sw. tanker Johannishuis (C) off. 
Ramsgate 5.5 0 AGhe ee 20 
16 Br. sub Bidon (E) Portland, Eng.. 13 
12 Mes. La Flecha (S) off Vera Cruz.. 21 
12 Schooner Levin J. Marvel (S) Chesa- 
peake Bay. «..o.'. ie saeigi eee 14 
14 Portuguese Citys Graca de Deus (S) 25 
12 §S. Korea coastal ship Taishin Ho (B). 65 
18 Tanker Salem Maritime (E) Lake 
Charles, La... 25... Jee 25 
12 Ferry capsized near Mansoura, Egypt 22 
7 Motorlaunch sank off Badagri, Nigeria 28 
13 power capsized off Tegal, Central ES 
Oe ET 
2 Coastal steamer, off Chittagong, E. 
Pakistan (8)... 0) s..2 ht sca 199 
25 It. liner Andrea Doria and Sw. liner 
Stockholm (C) off Nantucket.. 51 
16 U-S. freighter Periagia (S) off Norway 32 
17 Ferryboat G) off Formosa........ 102 
16 oer pene Harburg (C) Stock- A 
7 USN tanker Mission San Francisco 
(C) Delaware R: i. 2a eee 10 
. 12 Jap. ferry (G) off Onomichi, Jap.... 96 
. 26 Ch. ferry (B) Yangtze River....... 100 
19 U.S. tanker Stony Point, Gr. freighter 
Ioannis (C) off France.......... 14 


158 Memorable Dates—Floods, Hurricanes, Tornadoes, Fires and Explosions ‘ 


Floods, Hurricanes, Other Storms 


“pate, Location, Number of Deaths—See also Tornadoes and Chronology 
(B)—Blizzard, (F)—Flood, (H)—Hurricane, (S)—Other Storms, ee i arte Wave 


Baier sics H -ho R., China, 900,000. 1952 Oct. 21—(T), P. 
1883 ee ii- ne te), Bester U.S., 400. 1953 aoe S16. 1—=¢ ae yaes Western 
1900 Sept. carn 2W), Salons, “Her. 5,000. 1953 5 Sept, tr ds-B1 CT), ), Viet Nam & Japan, 1,300. 
Oth | oo tze R., China, 100,000. ortheast 
ae Mar. aoe },, Onto Indiana, 432. 1954 Sent. wa Ba Edna, Ta US., Can- 
: e: 5 
Aug. - = ston, 1 1954 Sept. i 3H Florence, Gulf _C 
1938 Gop. fo--G, Gull uaa Siz A Se gga a aa el, 
1926 Oct. 20—(H), Cuba, 600. ‘af . s , 
1927 Nov. 2—(F), Vermont, 120. Md. 
1928 Sept. 12-17—(H), W. Indies, Fla., 4,000. wet Aug. 16-19 en aiegiee aaa U.S., 400. 
eee 2 ce), Sen Domingue. 1955 Sept. io Ione, North Carolina 5 
1936 Mar. 17-24—(F), Ohio, mieaheny, Monon- i988 Se t 23- (H) Ae erent 500. 
0 pear iaae  s 1988 Oct. .--(F), India & Pakistan, 1,700 
1937 Jan. 22—(F), Ohio, Mississippi valleys, 250. 1935 Oct. i4-17_(F), E ay Gesdkee 
1938 Sept 21—(H), New England, 600. 1955 Dec. 22-26—(F), Sa ae 61. 
1942 Oct. 15-16—(H), Bengal, India, 11,000. 1956 Feb. 1-29—(B), ” Western Europe, 1,000. 
Re ee wo a 1956 July 24—(F), Iran, 300. 
1 uly 11—(F), Kans., Mo., 41. 1996 Aug. 28—(F), Turkey, 138. 
1951 Aug. ..—(F), Manchuria, 1,800. 1957 Mar. 26—(B), Midwest, Southwest, U.S., 40. 
1951 Aug. 18-23—(H), Jamaica & Mexico, 260. 1957 June a 30—(H), Audrey—La., Tex., 430. 
Peteeadieg oo CSS iene EO Se ee EE eee 


Principal U. S. Tornadoes 
Date, Location and Number of Ty ee also Chronology 


1880 Apr. 18—Marshfield, Mo., 65. 1927 Apr. 12—Rock Springs, Tex., 74. 

1882 June 17—Grinnell, iowa, ee 1927 May 9—Ark., Poplar Bluff, Mo., 92. 
1884 Feb. 19—Ala., Ga., N.C., S.C., 420. 1927 Sept. 29—St. Louis, Mo., 72. 

1886 Apr. 14—St. Cloud; Sauk Rapids, Minn., 74. 1932 Mar. 21—Ala. (series), 268. 

1890 Mar, 27—Louisville, «» 18. 1936 Apr. 5—Tupelo, Miss., 2 

1896 May 12-15—Denton & cearkanone Pex niO: 1936 Apr. 6—Gainesville, Ga., ‘203. 

1896 May 27—St. Louis, Mo., 306. 1942 Mar. 16—Mississippi, 

1900 Nov. 20—Ark., Miss., Tenn., 73. 1944 June 23—Ohio, Pa., w ‘Va., Md., 150. 
1903 June 1—Gainesville, Ga., 98. 1945 Apr. 12—Okla., Ark., HEALS 

1905 May 10—Snyder, Okla., 87. 1948 Apr. 9—Tex., Okla., Kans,, 169. 

1908 Apr. 24—Lamar & Wayne Co., Miss., 100. 1953 May 11—Waco, Tex., 114. 

1913 Mar. 23—Omaha, Nebr., 95. 1953 June 8—Flint, Mich:, 116. 

1917 May 26—Mattoon-Charleston, Ill., 101. 1953 June 9—Massachusetts, 90. 

1917 May 26—Tenn., Ky., 10. 1955 May 25-27—Kans., Okla., Tex., Mo., 121. 
1920 Apr. 20—Miss., Ala., 87. 1957 Jan. 22—Okla., La., 11. 

1920 May 3-Rogers, Cherokee, Okla., 64. 1957 Apr. 2—Dallas, Tex., 10. 

1924 Apr. 30—Central S.C., 67. 1957 May 16—Silverton, Tex., 21. 

1924 June 28—Lorain- “Sandusky, gobios 85. 1957 May 20—Kansas City, Mo., 39. 

1925 Mar. 18—Mo., Ill., Ind., 1957 May 21—Fremont, Mo., 14. 


TORNADOES IN U. S.; LOSS OF LIFE, PROPERTY DAMAGE 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


Number | Total loss| Property Number | Total los: P 
Year reported of life losses reported ‘Of life . isoen 
1916-1929... 1,684 4,164 $183,117,225 262 212 
1930-1939..:|  1:709 1,939 93,740,357 210 577887 300 
1940... 7 128 65 yet 300 29,484,275 
118 53 4,492.6 270 230 35,193, 
170 384 15,268,950 532 516 224,345,900 
155 58 12,198,400 690 28,367, 
136 310 | 52'060's00 833 "33 | d8'358°700 
2) : : 4 
109 78 12,267,015 as 
171 313 23,994,680||Total....... 8,690 8,984 1$876, 330,795 
190 140 40,699,650!'|Average....| 212 2191 $21,373,922 
Fires 
Date, Location and Number of Persons Killed—See also Chronology 
1871 Oct. 8—Chicago, $196,000,000 loss, 250. 1908 Jan. 4—Rhoads Thea., Boyertown, Pa., 170 
1871 Oct. 9—Peshtigo, Wis., forest fire, 1,152. 1908 Mar. 4—School, Collinwood, On 116 oa 
1876 Dec. 5—Brooklyn (N.Y.) Theater, 29 1908 Apr. 12—Chelsea, Mass., unknown 
5. 
1877 June 20—St. John, N.B., Canada, 100. 1911 Mar, 25—Triangle shirtwaist factory, New 
1881 Dec. 8—Ring Theater, Vienna, 850. Ouro 
1887 May 25—Opera Comi 1912 Jan. '9—Equitable Life bldg., New York, 6. 
RE re re ene at. 200, 1914 June 25—Salem, Mass., unknown. 
1892 Feb. 6—Royal Hote” g theater 200. ao syne ie as he Theater, San Juan, 150. 
y choo 
ae ad oe John’s Newfoundland, 600. 1924 Dec. 25—School, Hopart” Obl AS 
nell “ey Charity bazaar, Paris, 150. 1929 May 15—Crile Hospital, Cleveland, O., 124 
1899 Mar. 17—Windsor Hotel, New York, 45, 1930 Apr. 21—Penitentiary, Columbus, O., j 
aa une 30—Hoboken, N.J., docks, 326. 1942 Nov. 28—Cocoanut Grove, Boston, 491. 
Feb. 2—Park Ave. Hotel, New York, 21, 1944 July 6—Ringling Circus, Hartford, 168. 
1902 Sept. 20—Church, Birmingham, Ala., 115. 1946 June 5—LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 61. 


1946 Dec. 7—Winecoff Hotel, Atlanta, 11 
1949 Apr, 5—Hospital, Effingham, Til., a 
1957 Feb. 17—Home for Aged, Warrenton, Mo., 72. 


Dec. 30— Iroquois Theater, Chic 
a ; 
1904 Feb. 7— —Baltimore, Md., ‘iknow ah 


Explosions 


Date, Location, Number of — 
oa eee Muaes Bie oe See also Peri Disasters, Fires and Chronology 


Oct. 21—Li 
1916 eh ae San Francisco Preparedness pa- 1947 Apr. 16—Tewas Gity, Tex, Cate er Sh 
 _ A iiavboas Coa uae 1948 gale 28—Farben works, Ludwigshafen, Ger., 


1920 Sept. 16—Wall St., New York, 1950 May 19— 
1937 Mar. 18—New Boater oe , bombs, oe No. Ammunition barges, S. Amboy, 


1940 Sept. sHereules Pow der, Kenvil NJ. 51. 1956 Aug. 7—Dynamite trucks, Cali, Columbia, 
—_ 80, Calif., pier, 322. 1956 Dee, : 
©. 3—Brooklyn, N.Y., pier, 10. 


Memorable Dates—Aircraft Disasters, Earthquakes 159 
Notable Aircraft Disasters 


Aircraft ite of accident 


" 1921 Aug. 24/Br. dirigible et =: 8. ZR-2 

J . 

* 1922 Feb. 21 de ee dirigible Ri as bat cle sate paride va Te ke eee $4 

Te an erect cs i 

a one 0: ZR-1) |Broke a ee oa i 

1928 May 25|It. dirigible Italia....... a ae : ‘ Meuron 4 
1930 Oct 5) Br. d ee R101 En ee 47 
1933 Apr. s. gible Akron........... 73 
1935 Feb. 12/U.S. dirigible Macon.......... 
1935 May 18] Russia’s Maxim Gorky......... 49 

z 1937 May Ger. zeppelin Hindenburg 

3 1944 Aug. 23/U.S. Air Force B-24........... 761 

1945 July 28/0. S. Army B-25........1.../1! 131 
1946 May 20/U.S. Army C-45........ 5 
1947 May 20| United Ale Lines DC-4.. 44 
1947 May 30|Fastern Air Lines DC-4. 53 
1947 June 13) Penn. Central DC-4... 50 
1947 Oct. 24|United Air Lines DC-6. 52 
1948 June 17|United Air Lines DC-6. 43 
1948 Aug. 29) Northwest Airlines plan 37 
1949 Nov. 1/Eastern Air Lines DC-4 55 
1950 Mar. 12|/Chartered Avro Tudor.. : 80 
1950 June 24/ Northwest Airlines DC-4.. 58 
1950 Aug. 31)/TWA Constetlation............ 55 
1951 Mar. 23)/U.S. Air Force C-124.......... 53 
1951 June 8 3 F-84 Thunderjets............ 3 
1951 June 30) United Air Lines DC-6......... " PL: 50 
1951 Aug. 24/United Air Lines DC-6B....... Crashed near Decoto, Calif................. 50 
1951 Dec. 16)Miami Airlines C-46........... Plunged into Elizabeth River, N.J.......... 56 
1952 Jan. 22) American Airlines Convair...... Crashed in Elizabeth, N. J.......-....+-+005 30! 
1952 Feb. 11) National Airlines DC-6........ Crashed in Elizabeth, N..J..........2.....4. 33! 
1952 Apr. 11/Pan American DC-4........... Off San Juan, Puerto Rico.................. 52 
1952 Apr. 30|Pan American Stratocruiser..... ‘Crashed in north central Brazil............. 50 
1952 Dec. 20)/U.S. Air Force C-124...7...... Fell, burned, Moses Lake, Wash............ 87 
1953 Feb. 14! National Airlines DC-6......... (Crashed in Gulf of Mexico......---........ 46 
1953 Mar. 3/Canadian Pacific Comet jet..... Karachi, Pakistan 0 2<ae\<7sc51 Sac ee iv? 
1953 Mar. 20)Transocean Air Lines DC-4 Crashed, burned near Oakland, Calif......... 35 
1953 June 18/U. 8. Air Force C-124.... ..{Crashed. burned near Tokyo........... Aa 129 
1953 Nov. 17|/U.S. Air Force C-119.. . |Crashed in flames at Ft. Bragg, N. C.. Be 15% 
1954 Apr. _8/Trans-Canaca transport. . |Collision with RCAF plane, Moose Jaw 374 
1954 Dec. 18/Italian Airlines DC-6B......... Jamaica Bay, Queens, New York City 26 
1955 Jan. 12/TWA Martin 202 & private DC-3|Collided near Limaburg, Ky........ 15 
1955 Mar. 20) American Airlines Convair...... Crashed at Springfield, Mo.. 13 
1955 Mar. 22/U.S. Navy DC-3 ‘11 |Bit cliff near Honolulu, T. H.. Z 66 
1955 July 17|/Braniff Airways Convair....... Crashed at Midway Airport, Chicago. .... . 22 
1955 Aug. 4! American Airlines Convair...... Fort Leonard Wood, Mo................+5: 30 
1955 Aug. 11/2 USAF Flying Boxcars........ Collided near Stuttgart, Germatiy:.. 2.222 66 
1955 Oct. 6]/United Air Lines DC-4......... Hit mountain west of Laramie, Wyo......... 66 
1955 Nov. 1)United Air Lines DC-6B....... ‘Exploded, crashed near Longmont, Colo...... 445 
1955 Dec. 21|Eastern Airlines Constellation. . * Crashed, burned at Jacksonville, Fla......... 17 i}. 
1956 Feb. 17|Marine Corps R5D transport... {Crashed near Niles, Calif................... 40 Ht 
1956 Feb. 18)Scottish Airlines Lene Bieber oiee (Crashed, burned on Malta.................. 50 j 
1956 Feb. 20/Fr. iPeape ee Aeriens Int. DC-6B |Crashed in desert near Cairo...............- 52 
1956 Apr. LD WACSKVHNG? . 2224 oc les oes Crashed after takeoff, Pittsburgh, Pa........ 22 1, 
1956 Apr. 2/ Northwest Airlines Stratocruiser. |Crashed in et Sound, Seattle... 0.0.55... 5 
1956 June 30/TWA Super-Const., United les Collided over Grand Canyon, Arizona........ 12k6 
1956 July 13| Military Air Transport C- ee . Crashed in storm, Fort Dix, IN, 7 Us. oe ee 46 i 
1956 Oct.’ 10|Military Air ee aca eae ‘Disappeared 150 miles north of Azores....... 59 ; 
1956 Dec. 9| Trans-Canada North Star...... Crashed in mountains, British Cone Coleco 62 
1957 Jan. 31) DouglasDC-7, Northropietfehter Collided on test runs, Pacoima, Calif.......... ve 
1957 Feb 1) Northeast Airlines DC-6A...... Crashed after takeoff, New York Cy. a eoctesans 20 
1957 Mar. 17|/C-47 transport................ Exploded, crashed near Cebu City, P. I ; 265 
1957 Mar. 21| Military Air Transport C-97 . |Disappeared over Pacific..... E 67 
1957 Apr. 7| Brazilian Varig airliner. . . |Crashed at Bage, Brazil............ 40 
1957 Apr. 8) Air France DC-3..... «|Crashed after takeoff, Biskra, Algeria 35 
1957 Apr. 17|RAF Valetta transport . |Crashed near Aqaba airfield, Jordan, 27 
1957 May 1| Viking transport... .. . (Crashed near Blackbushe, England. ... ‘ 32 
1957 May 9/Spanish Aviaco airliner . Crashed and burned at Madrid ..,......... 37 
1957 May 13) Argentine airliner...... ... (Crashed on Meta Mt. in Andes...........5. 15 
1957 June 23) Pacific Western DC-3.......... Crashed near Port Hardy, B.C............. 14 
1957 July 16|KLM Super Constellation...... Fell into sea, Netherlands New Guinea....... 56. 
1957 July 18! USAF C-47 transport.......... Crashed in Formosa mountains............. 16 


IIncluding those on the ground and in buildings. 2First fatal crash of commercial jet plane. %in- 
cluding 9 paratroopers hit in mid-air by the falling plane. 4Including 1 in RCAF plane and 1 on the 
ground. 5Caused by bomb planted by John G. Graham in insurance plot to kill his mother, a passenger. 
é6Worst commerical air disaster. “Including 2 children in schoolyard. SIncluding Philippines Pres. 


t 


Ramon Magsaysay. 
- Major Earthquakes 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Year Place Deaths Year Place Deaths 


2171 9 0) eae ere, , 1906 April 16.... Netpacpisg: Chile... “jae 1,500 
BOBS orientate ereteunte : } "0//1906 April 18.... |Calif., San Francisco... 452 
LOST. sac ene ; , Chihli 1907 Jan. 14..... Kingston, Jamaica...... 1,402 

OS ie are catoem arie eae 1908 Dec, 28..... Italy, Messina.......... 

1290 Sept. 27.... 1915 Jan. 13..... Italy, Avezzano......... 
1293 May 20 1920 Dec. 16..... China, Kansueia vous 
i 1923 Sept. 1.....|Japan, ToKyo....... : 
1932 Dec. 26..... China, Kansu... . 
1935 May 31. . |India, Quetta..... 


1939 Dec. 27. . Turkey, Erzingan. 


‘|El Salvador, Jucuap 
Murad, [ran casas 


.. {Northwestern Turkey... 1,201 

. [Ionian Islands, Greece... 420 

pr. Philippine Islands....... 435 

Goren 1956 June 10-17..|Northern Afghanistan...| 2,000 

get lois) edi aiere 1956 Nov. 4.....|Iran, Laristan.......... 350 

SOOO 5 1957 Mar. 22....|Calit., San Francisco. ...| None 

otniats 1957 July 2...... Northern Iran,......... *2,500 

g ...- (India, ASSAM........50- 1,542|/1957 July 28..... Mexico, Mexico City.... *67 
1898 June 15.....|Japan; sea wave........ 22,000 * Estimated 


160 Memorable Dates—Major Kidnapings; Fairs and Expositions 
Major Kidnaping Crimes 


A federal law-passed in 1932, known as the Lindbergh law, makes transport of a kidnaped person 


across state lines a Federal-offense, punishable by 


Charles B. 4, in Germantown, Pa., July.1, 
1874. top,000 demanded, put not delivered. Boy 
never found, Abductors shot while committing 
burglary. 


i hy, Jr., 16, in Omaha, Neb., Dec. 
1 1300. ararned Dee. 20 after $25,000 ransom 
paid. Pat Crowe confessed. 

Robert Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22, 1924, by 
two youths, Loeb and Leopold, who killed boy. 
Demand for $10,000 ignored. Loeb died in prison, 
Leopold still there. < ere 

rian Parker, 12, in Los Angeles. Dec. 15, 1924, 
retusned dead after $1,500 paid. William E. Hick- 
man convicted, hanged. i ee 

z, 37, in Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 18, 
Peep pencon at $100,000 paid; Katz returned 
unharmed. 


ts. Nelly Donnelly and chauffeur, in Kansas 
cm Mo. wee. 16, 1931. Ransom of $75,000 not 
paid. Both released Dec. 18. Martin Depew, 2 
others convicted. 


Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., 20 mos. old, in Hope- 
well, N. J., Mar. 1, 1932; found dead May 12. 
Ransom of $50,000 was paid to man identified as 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann, 35, paroled German 
convict who entered U.S. illegally. Hauptmann 
passed ransom bill and $14,000 marked money 
was found in his garage. He was convicted after 
spectacular trial at Hopewell, and electrocuted in 
Trenton, N. J. prison, Apr. 3, 1936. 


Charles Boettcher, 2nd, in Denver, Feb. 12, 
1933. Released Mar. 1 after $60,000 ransom paid. 
Gordon Alcorn sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Margaret McMath, 10, in Harwichport, Mass. 
May 2, 1938. Released May 5 after $60,000 paid 
Kenneth Buck convicted. 


Mary McElroy, 25, in Kansas City, Mo., May 27, 
1933, released May 28 after $30,000 paid. Walter 
McGee given life. 

William A. Hamm, Jr., 39, in St. Paul, June 15, 
1933. Ransom of $100,000 paid. Alvin Karpis 
given life. 

John Factor (Jake the Barber) near Chicago 
July 1, 1933. Released July 12 after $70,000 paid. 
Members of Touhy gang convicted. 


John J. O’Connell, Jr., 24, in Albany, N. Y., July 


%, 1933. Released July 30. $40,000 paid. Kid- 
mapers convicted. 
August Luer, 78, in Alton, Ill., July 10, 1938, 


returned July 16. No ransom paid. Three men 
and a woman given lite. 


Charles F. Urschel, in Oklahoma City, July 22, 
1933. Released July 31 after $200,000 paid. Geo. 
(Machine Gun) Kelly and 5 others given life. 


Brooke Hart, 22, in San Jose, Calif., Nov. 9, 
1933. Body found Noy. 26. $40,000 ransom not 
paid. Two kidnapers lynched. 


Edward G. Bremer, 37, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 17, 
1934. Released Feb. 7 after $200,000 paid. Two 
given life. 

June Robles, 6, in Tucson, Ariz., Apr. 25, 1934. 
Recovered May 14 before $15,000 ransom was paid. 


dea’ 

William F. Gettle, 46, in Angeles, Calif., 
‘May 10, 1934. Found alive by police May 14. Ran- 
som of $75,000 not paid. ee given 37 years 
each. : 

Mrs. peed Stoll, 26, in Louisville, Ky., 
Oct. 10 sek Released Oct. 16. Ransom of 


$50,000 not paid. Thos. H. Robinson, Jr., given 
life. 

erhaeuser, 9, in Tacoma, Wash., May 

ooo, Weiturned home June 1 after $200,000 

paid. Kidnapers given 20 to 60 years. : 


Charles Mattson, 10, in Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 
21, 1936. Found dead Jan. 11, 1937. Kidnaper 
asked $28,000, failed to contact, escaped. 


Charles S. Ross, .72, in Chicago, Sept. 25, 1937. 
Found dead. John H. Seadlund executed. 


Arthur Fried, in White Plains, N.Y., Dec. 4, 
1937. Body not found. Two kidnapers executed. 


Peter Levine, 12, in New Rochelle, N.Y., Feb. 
24, 1938. Dismembered body found May 29. $30,- 
000 ransom not paid. Kidnapers escaped. 


James Bailey Cash, 5, in Princeton, Fla., May 
28, 1938. Killed after $10,000 paid; Franklin P. 
McCall executed. 


Mare de Tristan, 3, in Hillsborough, Calif., 
Sept. 20, 1940. $100,000 not paid. Two hunters 
found abductor and boy Sept. 22 in a stalled car 
in the Sierra mountains. Wilhelm J. Muhlen- 
broich, 39, German immigrant, clubbed uncon- 
scious by hunters, convicted, given life. 


Daniel J. Scanlon, 8-mos.-old baby, taken from 
hospital Columbus, O., Oct. 12, 1942. Ruby Cre- 
eens caught with baby, pleaded guilty, given 

years. 


Linda Stamm, 9, taken in Santa Fe, N.M., Nov. 
11, 1950, by Dr. Nancy Campbell, 43, who was 
caught reaching for $20,000 ransom; sentenced 10 
to 15 years prison at Albuquerque, N.M. 

Robert C. Greenlease, 6, son of a Kansas City, 
Mo., motor car dealer, taken from school Sept. 
28, 1953, and held for $600,000. Body found Oct. 
7, when Mrs. Bonnie Brown Heady and Carl A. 
Hall were arrested. They pleaded guilty and were 
executed Dec. 18. Two arresting officers—Louis 
Shoulders and Elmer Dolan—were sentenced to 3 
yrs. and 2 yrs., respectively, for perjury in de- 
scribing recovery of $300,000 of the ransom. Hall 
claimed he had over $590,000 when arrested. 

Leonard Moskovitz, 36, in San Francisco, Jan. 
16, 1954, for $500,000, later $300,000. Rescued by 
police Jan. 19, before ransom was paid. Harold 
Jackson and Joseph Lear convicted. 

Evelyn Smith, 23, in Phoenix, Ariz., June 9, 
1954. Released unharmed June 10, after~$75,000 
was paid. Daniel J. Marsin was arrested and 
charged with the crime. Money recovered. 


_Cynthia Ruotolo, 6 wks. old, taken from car- 
riage in front of Hamden, Conn., store Sept. 1, 
1956. Body found Sept. 6 in lake two miles away. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR WIVES 


George Washington 


George Washington, first president, was born 
Friday, Feb. 22, 1732 (actually Feb. 11, O. S.), the 
son of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, at 
Wakefield on Pope’s creek, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
Col. John Washington, George’s great-grandfather, 


* Came from Northamptonshire in 1657 or 1658; in 


4 


1665 he and an associate named Spencer bought 
5,000 acres on the Potomac. In England the Wash- 
ingtons had prospered in the wool trade and lived 
in a small Tudor manor house at Sulgrave from 
1539 to 1610, when they suffered reverses. It was 
restored in 1914. George’s father took the north 
2,500 acres near Hunting creek in 1735 and built 
@ house in which George lived from 3 to 6 years of 


' age; when 6 the family moved to Ferry farm, near 


Fredericksburg. His father died in 1743 when he 
was 11. He studied mathematics and surveying and 
when 16 went to live with his half-brother Law- 
rence, who had inherited the Potomac farm and 
built Mount Vernon, the original house having 
burned. George surveyed the lands of William 
Fairfax on the Shenandoah, keeping a diary. He 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 
contracted smallpox and was deeply scarred. Law- 
rence died in 1752 and George acquired his property 
by inheritance and purchase and added the 2,500 
acres held by the Spencers. He valued land and 
when he died owned 70,000 acres in Virginia and 
40,000 acres on the Great Kanawa and environs. 

Washington’s military service began in 1753 
when Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia made-him lieut. 
colonel of militia. He clashed with the French and 
had to surrender Fort Necessity, July 3, 1754, 
He was an aide to Braddock and helped organize 
the retreat after the fatal ambuscade of July 9, 
1755. He helped take Fort DuQuesne from the 
French in 1758. 

After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, 
27759, Washington lived at Mount Vernon, bred 
horses and cattle, raised fruit and practiced crop 
rotation. In 1773 he enlarged the house. During 
the stamp act agitation, 1765, he supported the pro- 


’ testing Virginians. Although not at first for in- 


dependence, he stood out against British exactions 
and took charge of the Virginia troops before war 
broke out. He was made commander-in-chief by 
the Continental Congress June 15, 1775 and took 
command at Cambridge July 3. 

The successful issue of a war filled with hard- 
ships was largely due to his leadership. He was 
resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, and the one 
strong, dependable force for unity. He favored a 
federal government and became chairman of the 
Constitutional convention of 1787. He helped get 
the Constitution ratified and was unanimously 
elected president and inaugurated, April 30, 1789, 
on the balcony of New York’s Federal hall at 
Broad and Wall Sts., now marked by his statue. 
In New York his mansion, near Franklin Sq., was 
the scene of formal dinners and leyees. His pew 
in St. Paul’s chapel is preserved. 

His birthplace, Wakefield, was burned in 1780. 
On Feb. 22, 1932, a°“new Wakefield, built by dona- 
tions, was dedicated as the George Washington 
Birthplace Monument, administered by the Na- 
tional Parks Service. The older Washingtons are 
buried there. It is 34 miles from Fredericksburg, 
Va., on State road 3, and five miles from Stratford 
Hall, birthplace of Robert E. Lee. 

Although a Federalist, Washington made Thomas 
Jefferson secretary of state (resigned 1793). He 
was reelected 1792, but refused to consider a third 
term and retired to Mount Vernon, 1797. He 
guffered acute laryngitis after a ride in snow and 
rain around his estate, was bled profusely, and 
died Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67. He was mourned 
here and abroad as one of the great men of his 
time. He was buried in a vault at Mount Vernon. 
(See article on Mount Vernon.) He willed Mount 
Vernon to his nephew, Bushrod Washington (1762- 
1829), associate justice, U. S. Supreme Court, 

References: George Washington, 5 vols., by 
Douglas Southall Freeman; George Washington, 3 
vols., by Rupert Hughes; Virginia (American 
Guides Series). 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis Washington was 
born June 2, 1732, in New Kent Co., Va. In 1749 
she married Daniel Parke Custis, wealthy planter, 
who died in 1757. She lived in the White House 
on the Pamunkey, site of McClellan’s supply depot 
in 1862. (Her house had burned down and been 
replaced before the Civil War.) In 1758 Washing- 


ton, hurrying to Williamsburg, was invited by the 
owner of Poplar Grove to meet ‘‘the prettiest and 
richest widow in Virginia.’ She was plump, small, 
had dark hair and hazel eyes. Washington fell, and 
on his return from taking Fort DuQuesne they were 
married, Jan. 6, 1759. Martha had two children 
living, two having died in infancy. Her daughter 
Martha died at 17. Her son, Col. John Parke 
Custis, bought the 1,100 acres of Arlington in 
1778, but died 1781, from wounds received at York- 
town. Washington adopted John’s son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, who inherited Arlington 
and built the present house; his daughter Mary 
matried Robert E. Lee there in 1831. Martha Wash- 
ington managed her husband’s plantations in his 
absence and in winter visited him at Valley Forge, 
Newburgh and other camps, She presided grace- 
fully at official levees as Lady Washington. She 
died in 1802 and was buried at Mount Vernon. 
Reference: Some American Ladies, by Meade 


Minnegerode. 
John. Adams 

John Adams, 2nd president, Federalist, was 
born in Braintree (Quincy), Mass., Oct. 30, 1735 
(Oct. 19, O. S.), the son of John Adams, a farmer 
and Susanna Boylston of Brookline. He. was a 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came from 
England in 1636. He was graduated from Har- 
vard, 1755, taught school, studied law. Im 1765 
he argued against taxation without represen- 
tation before the royal governor. In 1770 he 
defended the British soldiers who fired on civilians 
in the ‘Boston Massacre.’’. He took part in 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and 
the Continental Congress, seconded the inde- 
pendence resolution presented by Richard Henry 
Lee and with his cousin, Samuel Adams, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a commis- 
sioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the United States 
by The Hague, 1782; was first American minister 
to England, 1785-1788, and elected vice president 
with Washington, 1788 and 1792. 

In 1796 Adams was chosen president by the elec- 
tors, 71 to 68 so that opponents called him ‘‘presi- 
dent by 3 votes.’? The candidate with the second 
highest number of votes became vice president; this 
was Thomas Jefferson, his opponent. Intense an- 
tagonism to America by France caused agitation 
for war, led by Alexander Hamilton. Adams, break- 
ing with Hamilton, opposed war but put the Navy 
on a fighting basis. The U.S.S. Constitution, the 
United States, both 44 guns, and the Constellation, 
36 guns, and armed merchantmen bagged 84 
French ships in an undeclared war. To fight alien 
influence and muzzle criticism Adams supported the 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1800, which led to his 
defeat for reelection. He died July 4, 1826, on the 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in the First 
Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass. 

References: The Adams Family, by James Trus- 
low Adams; John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. 


ABIGAIL ADAMS 

Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams was born at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744 (Nov. 12, O. 8.), 
daughter of a Congregational minister and descend- 
ant of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge, Mass. She died at Quincy, Oct. 28, 
1818. She had a daughter and three sons, one 
of whom, John Quincy Adams, became the sixth 
president. Often separated from John Adams during 
the Revolution, she joined him in Paris in 1784, 
and from 1785 to 1788 endured social slights at the 
court of St. James’s, where Adams was our first 
minister. When New York was the seat of Wash- 
ington’s administration she lived at Richmond 
Hill, a manor house located where Charlton 
crosses Varick St. She was known for her sharp 
criticism of Adams’ opponents. 

References: Abigail Adams, by Janet Whitney; 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801, ed. by 
Stewart Mitchell. 


Thomas Jefferson 

Thomas Jefferson, 3rd president, was born April 
13, 1743 (Apr. 2, O. S.) at Shadwell, Va., the son 
of Peter Jefferson, a civil engineer of Welsh descent 
who raised tobacco, and Jane Randolph. Jefferson 
was an agrarian, an expansionist; because he 
opposed the Federalists and centralization he was 
called a Republican, now synonymous with Demo- 
crat. His father died when he was 14, leaving him 
2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefferson was graduated 
from the College of William and Mary at 20; read 


Re 


“classics in Greek and Latin; 


‘ lived to maturity. Martha, 
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‘ie AT sat 
George Wythe in Williamsburg; play 0 
and rode horses. In 1769 he was elected to the 
House of Burgesses. In 1770 Shadwell burned and 
he began Monticello, near Charlottesville. In 1772 
he married Martha Wayles Skelton. He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Committee of Correspondence 
and the Continental Congress and denied Britain’s 
Tight to tax. Named a member of the committee 
to draw up a Declaration of Independence, he 
wrote the basic draft, 1776. He was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates, 1776-79, elected 
governor to succeed Patrick Henry, 1779, re-elected 
1780, resigned, June 1781, amid charges of in- 
effectual military preparation. During his term 
he wrote the statute on religious freedom. In the 
Continental Congress, 1783, he drew up an ordi- 
mance for the Northwest Territory, forbidding 
slavery after 1800; its terms were put into the 
Ordinance of 1787, He was sent to Paris with Ben- 
jamin Franklin and John Adams to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, 1784; made minister to 
France, 1785, he made treaties with France and 
Prussia, studied architecture, gardening and the 
French Revolution, whose leaders consulted him. 

Washington appointed him secretary of state, 
1789. Jefferson’s strong faith in the consent of the 
governed, as opposed to executive control favored 
by Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, often led 
to conflict: Dec. 31, 1793, he resigned. He was the 
Republican candidate for president in 1796; beaten 
by John Adams, he became vice. president. He 
opposed Adams’ alien and sedition laws with the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, reiterating the 
basic rights of states. In 1800 Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received equal votes for president, so the 
House of Representatives, with Hamiliton’s help, 
elected Jefferson, the first president to be in- 
augurated in Washington. Adams left town before 
the ceremony, but when Jefferson was re-elected in 
1804 he voted for him. Jefferson cancelled 
levees and titles and ignored diplomatic precedence. 
He turned Federalists out ot office. He opposed a 
strong navy. By fighting those who feared to give 
power to the people he made democracy work. He 
considered John Marshall’s Supreme Court re- 
actionary. Big events of his administration were 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. He established the University of 
Virginia and designed its buildings. After the 
Library of Congress was burned by the British he 
sold Congress 13,000 vols. for $23,950. He was 
6 ft. 2, temperate in debate, a deist in religion. 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John 
Adams and was buried at Monticello, which, after 
various vicissitudes, passed to the Thomas Jeffer- 
s0n Memorial Foundation in 1923. 

References: Jefferson the Virginian and Jefferson 
and the Rights of Man, by Dumas Malone. Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, by Claude G. Bowers. 


MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Mrs, Martha Wayles Jefferson, daughter ot John 
Wayles, was 23 and the widow of Bathurst Skelton 
when she married Jefferson Jan. 1, 1772. She bore 
Jefferson six children at Monticello, two of whom 
1772-1836, married 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.; Mary (Marie) 1778- 
1804, married her cousin, J. W. Eppes. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son’s father’s large farm and slaves became part 
of the estate. She died Sept. 6, 1782. 


James Madison 


James Madison, 4th president, Republican, was 
born Mar, 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, O. S.) at Port Conway, 
King George Co., Va., the eldest of 12 children of 
James Madison and Eleanor Rose Conway. His 
great-grandfather, James Taylor (1674-1729), was 
also the great-grandfather of Zachary Taylor. 
Madison was graduated from Princeton, 1771, 
studied theology, 1772, sat in the Virginia Consti- 
tutional convention, 1776, where his resolution on 
religious freedom was voted down; was a member 
of the Continental Congress and of the Annapolis 
convention, 1786, where he and Hamilton proposed 
the Constitutional convention. He was chief re- 
corder at that convention in 1787, and supported 
ratification in the Federalist papers, written with 
Hamilton and Jay. In 1785 he carried Jefferson’s 
Statute on religious liberty through the Virginia 
assembly. He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1789, helped adopt the Bill of Rights 
and fought John Adams’ alien and sedition laws. 
He favored agrarian policies with Jefferson and 
in 1801 became Jefferson’s secretary of state. In 
1803, when the Louisiana Purchase was consum- 
mated, he insisted on free navigation of the Miss- 
issippi, which he had already urged on Jay in 1780. 
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Elected president in 1808, Madison was a ‘‘strict 
consientlonne? opposed to the free interpretation 
of the Constitution by the Federalists; he vetoed 
federal funds for state improvements, but changed 
in his second term. Madison inherited the con- 
flict with Britain over its orders in council and 
impressment of American seamen, which had led 
to Jefferson’s embargo act and injured American 
commerce. He was reelected.in 1812 by the votes 
of the agrarian South and recently admitted 
western states. Caught between British and French 
maritime restrictions, Madison drifted into war, 
declared June 18, 1812, unaware that Britain had 
cancelled the orders two days before. While the 
war was inconclusive, it opened the way to peace- 
ful negotiations. Madison successfully advocated a 
tariff to protect industry, a national system of 
roads and canals and a strong military organiza- 
tion. He retired in 1817 to his estate at Montpellier 
(now Montpelier), Va., built 1760, with a portico 
suggested by Jefferson. There he edited his famous 
papers on the Constitutional Convention. He be- 
came rector of the Univ. of Virginia, 1826. He died 
June 28, 1836, and was buried near his home. 

References: Dictionary of American Biography. 
The Making of the Constitution by Charles 
Warren; James Madison, 5 vols., by Irving Brant. 


DOLLEY MADISON 


Mrs. Dorothea (Dolley) Payne Madison, was 
born May 12, 1768, in North Carolina, daughter of 
John Payne, a Virginia Quaker, who freed 
slaves. She grew up in Hanover County, Va. Her 
first husband, John Todd, died in 1793. She mar- 
ried Madison Sept. 15, 1794, and when he became 
secretary of state in 1801, became hostess for 
Jefferson in the White House. She presided at the 
first inaugural ball in 1809. She is supposed to have 
rescued Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washington 
from the White House when the British came Aug. 
24, 1814, but the actual deed is ascribed to others 
who turned the portrait over to her. She helped 
edit Madison's highly important records of the 
Constitutional Convention. From 1817 to 1837 she 
lived at Montpellier, Orange Co., Va. (now Mont- 
pelier, privately owned). She returned to Wash- 
ington as a welcome, but impecunious, social 
leader, in 1837. Congress bought her husband’s 
records in 1837 for $30,000, and other papers in 
1848, for $25,000. She took part in the dedication 
of the Washington monument and sent the first 
personal message over S. F. B. Morse’s telegraph 
wire. She was respected for her tact and intelli- 
gence by presidents from Washington to Polk. In 
old age she suffered from the wastefulness of a 
son. She died July 12, 1849, aged 81, and is buried 
beside Madison near Montpelier. 

References: Dolley Madison, Her Life and Times, 
by Katharine Anthony; Some American Ladies, by 
Meade Minnegerode 


James Monroe 

James Monroe, 5th president, Republican, was 
born April 28, 1758, in Westmoreland Co., Va., the 
son of Spence Monroe and Eliza Jones, who were 
of Scottish and Welsh descent, respectively. He 
attended the College of William and Mary, fought 
in the 3rd Virginia regiment at White Plains, 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was wounded at 
Trenton. He studied law with Thomas Jefferson, 
1780, was a member of the Virginia house of dele- 
gates and of Congress, 1783-86. He opposed ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution because it lacked a bill 
of rights; was U. S. Senator, 1790; minister to 
France, 1794-96, during which he improved rela- 
tions with France, Spain and Algiers; four times 
governor of Virginia, 1799-1802, and 1811, Jefferson 
sent him to France as minister, 1803, to join 
R. R. Livingston in buying the isle of New 
Orleans from France and East and West Florida 
from Spain. Exceeding instructions, he signed 
a treaty for all of Lousiana. (Navigation of the 
Mississippi was one of his demands as early as 
1783.) He was also sent to Madrid, 1804, and 
London, 1805, to settle disputes. He ran against 
Madison for president in 1808. He was chosen 
member of the Virginia Assembly, 1810-1811; sec- 
retary of state under Madison, 1811-1817; also 
secretary of war Sept., 1814-Mar., 1815. 

In 1816 Monroe was elected president; in 1820 
reelected with all but one vote, this being cast for 
John Quincy Adams so that only Washington 
might have unanimous election. Monroe’s admin- 
istration became the Era of Good Feeling. He ob- 
tained the Floridas from Spain and suppressed the 
Seminoles; settled boundaries with Canada and 
eliminated border forts; supported the anti-slavery 
position that led to the Missouri Compromise, (In 


> 


* 
“a 
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1801 he had proposed settling Negro slaves in 
Africa. Monrovia, Liberia, was named for him.) 
In July, 1823, the U. S. served notice on Russia 
that it would oppose any Russian colony on this 
continent, after Russia had prohibited fishing on 
the northwest coasts. On Dec. 2, 1823, Monroe an- 
nounced the Doctrine, that the U. S. would consider 
its safety endangered if European powers had au- 
thority on this hemisphere or attempted coloniza- 
tion. First half had been suggested by George 
Canning, British foreign minister, to curb Spain; 
U. §., rejecting proposal for joint declaration, is- 
sued it also as warning to Russia. Monroe owned 
Ash Lawn, 5 mi. from Charlottesville, Va., 1799- 
825; inherited Oak Hill, Loudon Co., Va., from 
is uncle Jos. Jones, 1806. The mansion, replacing 
Jones’ cottage, was designed by Jefferson and exe- 
cuted by Jas. Hoban, White House architect. He 
moved to New York, 1830, to be with his daughters, 
and died there July 4, 1831, and was buried in 
Marble cemetery. In 1858 his remains were removed 


to Richmond. 
James Monroe, by William Penn 


Reference: 
Cresson. RS. JAMES MONROE 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kortwright Monroe was born in 
New York, 1768, the daughter of Lawrence Kort- 
wright, formerly British army officer. She mar- 
ried Monroe in 1786. They had two daughters, 
who married and lived in New York. She died 
1830 at Oak Hill. 


John Quincey Adams 


John Quincy Adams, 6th president, independent 
Federalist, was born July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(Quincy), Mass., the son of John and Abigail 
Adams. He was educated in Paris, Leyden, and 
Harvard, graduating in 1787. He served as Amer- 
ican minister in the Netherlands, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and London and helped draft the peace 
treaty of 1814. He had served as senator from 
1803 to 1808 and his support of the Republican ad- 
ministration alienated the Federalists. President 
Monroe made him secretary of state, 1817, and he 
negotiated the cession of the Floridas from Spain, 
supported exclusion of slavery in the Missouri 
Compromise, and laid the base for the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he, as much as Monroe, was 
the creator. In 1824 he was elected president by 
the House when Henry Clay threw his 37 votes to 
Adams, who had 84 against Andrew Jackson’s 99. 
His expansion of executive powers was strongly 
opposed and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. 
In 1831 he was sent to Congress as representative 
and served eight terms with distinction and inde- 
pendence. He fought slavery, opposed the annexa- 


‘tion of Texas and the war with Mexico; was re- 


sponsible for the Smithsonian Institution. He had 
a stroke in the House and died in the Speaker’s 
room, Feb. 23, 1848. 

Reference: John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy, by Samuel Flagg 


Bemis.  wRs, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
Mrs. Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams was born 
jn London, Feb. 12, 1775, the daughter of Joshua 


_Johnson, a Marylander who acted as American 


! 


fiscal agent there. “She married Adams July 26, 
1797. Of their four children, George Washington 
Adams, John Q. Adams, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams and Louisa Catherine Adams, Charles Fran- 
cis became Free Soil candidate for vice president in 
1848, member of Congress, minister to England 
during the Civil War and president of the Geneva 
Board of Arbitration. He was father of Charles 
Francis Adams, Henry Adams and Brooks Adams. 


Andrew Jackson 

Andrew Jackson, 7th president, originally Jef- 
fersonian-Republican, later first Democrat, was 
born in the Waxhaws district, New Lancaster Co., 
S. C., Mar. 15, 1767, the posthumous son of An- 
drew Jackson, who came from County Antrim, Ire- 
land, with his wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, and two 
sons, in 1765. At 13 he joined the militia in the 
Revolution and when captured a British officer 
struck Andrew with his sword when the boy re- 
fused to shine his boots. He read law in Salisbury, 
N. C., moved to Nashville; Tenn., speculated in 
land, married and raised cotton at the Hermitage, 
originally a log house. In 1796 he helped draft the 
Constitution of Tennessee and for one year occu- 
pied its one seat in the national House. He was 
in the Senate in 1797, and again in 1823. He de- 
feated the Creek Indians at Horseshoe Bend, 
Ala., 1814, and as major general, U. S. A., 
drove the British out of Pensacola. With 6,000 back- 
woods fighters he defeated Packenham’s 12,000 Brit- 
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ish troops at Chalmette, outside New Orleans, Jan. 
8, 1815, losing only seven to the British loss of 
2,000. In 1818 he fought so recklessly against the 
Seminoles in Florida that he endangered foreign 
relations, In 1824 he ran for president against John 
Quincy Adams and was voted down by the House, 
though he had the most votes; in 1828 he carried 
everything, the West rising to support ‘‘Old Hick- 
ory’’ and a liberal land policy. He was a noisy de- 
bater and duellist and introduced rotation in office 
or ‘‘spoils system.’’ He was suspicious of privilege; 
ruined the Bank of the United States by depositing 
federal funds with state banks. Though “Let the 
people rule’”’ was his slogan, he at times supported 
strict constructionist policies against the expan- 
sionist West. He killed the Congressional caucus 
for nominating presidential candidates and sub- 
stituted the national convention, 1832, when he 
was reelected, with Martin Van Buren vice presi- 
dent. When South Carolina refused to collect 
imports under his protective tariff he ordered 
army and naval forces to Charleston, At the 
Jefferson Day dinner, 1830, he retorted to Cal- 
houn’s defense of liberty over the Union with 
“Qur Federal Union; it must be preserved.’’ He 
recognized the Republic of Texas, 1836. His party 
took the name of Democrat. He died at the 
Hermitage, June 8, 1845, and is buried there. 

References: Encyclopedia Americana; Andrew 
Jackson, the Border Captain, and the Portrait of 
a@ President, by Marquis James, 2 vols. 


MRS. ANDREW JACKSON 

Mrs. Rachel Jackson was the daughter of Col. 
John Donelson, a surveyor at Nashville, and first 
married Capt. Lewis Robards.. Under the impres- 
sion that Robards had obtained a divorce she 
married Jackson in Natchez in 1791. Robards did 
not get a divorce until 1793, when the Jacksons 
were remarried, but the ordeal affected her spirits. 
She died in 1828 after Jackson’s election and 
never lived in the White House. Jackson adopted 
her sister’s son, naming him Andrew Jackson, Jr. 
White House hostesses were his wife’s niece, Mrs. 
Emily Donelson, and the adopted son’s wife, Mrs. 
Sarah York Jackson, a Philadelphia Quaker. 

Reference: General Jackson’s Lady, by Mary 
French Caldwell. 


Martin Van Buren 

Martin Van Buren, 8th president, Democrat, was 
born Dec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N. Y., the son 
of Abraham Van Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary 
Hoes. He was surrogate of Columbia county, New 
York, state senator and attorney general and_a 
law partner of Benj. F. Butler in Albany. He was 
U. S. senator 1821, re-elected, 1827, elected gov- 
ernor of New York, 1828. He helped swing eastern 
support to Andrew Jackson in 1828 and was his 
secretary of state, 1829-31. In 1832 he was elected 
vice president. He was a consummate politician, 
known as ‘‘the little magician,’’ and influenced 
Jackson’s policies. In 1836 he defeated William 
Henry Harrison for president by 170 to 72 electoral 
votes. He inaugurated the independent treasury 
system, and was the first advocate of mutual in- 
surance of deposits by banks. He advocated tariff 
for revenue only and opposed internal improve- 
ments at national expense.-His refusal to spend 
land revenues led to his defeat by Harrison in 1840. 
He lost the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polk 
because he opposed annexation of Texas. In 1848 he 
ran for president on the Free Soil ticket and lost. 
Thus he ran three times. He died July 24, 1862 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


MRS. MARTIN VAN BUREN 

Mrs. Hannah Hoes Van Buren, born 1783, was a 
relative of Van Buren’s mother and his classmate in 
school. She married in 1807, died 1819. Their son 
Abraham, 1807-1873, a West Pointer, was secretary 
to the President, an officer in the Mexican war 
and a New York resident. His wife, Angelica 
Singleton, cousin of Dolley Madison, was White 
House hostess during Van Buren’s term. Another 
son, John Van Buren (1810-1866), was elected at- 
torney general of New York, 1845. 


_. William Henry Harrison 

William. Henry Harrison, 9th president, Whig, 
who served only 31 days, was born in Berkeley, 
Charles City Co., Va., Feb. 9, 1773, the third son 
of Benjamin Haitrison, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Educated at Hampden Sydney 
college, he later studied medicine under Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush. Commissioned by Washington, he 
fought under Gen. Anthony Wayne at Fallen Tim- 
bers, 1794. He was secretary of Northwest Terr., 


+ its delegate in Congress, 1799; first governor 
ar Thidiana Terr., and supt. of Indian affairs. With 
900 men he routed Tecumseh’s Indians at Tippe- 
canoe, Nov. 6, 1811. A major general, he epee 
British and Indians at Battle of the Thames, ct. 
15, 1813. He served Ohio in Congress, 1816; Mer 
senator, 1824; was minister to Colombia. In 1840, 
when 68, he was elected president with John 
Tyler, 294 to 60, on a ‘log cabin and hard cider’ 
slogan. He caught pneumonia during the inaugura- 
tion and died April 4, 1841. He was buried in 
North Bend, O. 

Reference: Old Tippecanoe, by Freeman Cleaves. 


MRS. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 

Mrs, Anna Symmes Harrison, daughter of Col. 
John Cleves Symmes, chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court and Revolutionary veteran, 
was born in Morristown, N. J., 1775 and died 
1864. She did not leave her North Bend, O., home 
for Washington and Mrs, Jane Findlay Harrison, 
wife of her son, Col. W. H. Harrison, Jr., stayed in 
the White House during Harrison’s illness. Another 
son, John Scott Harrison, 1804-1878, was member 
of Congress and father of Benjamin Harrison, 23rd 


resident. 
i John Tyler 

John Tyler, 10th president, independent Whig, 
was born Mar. 29, 1190, in Greenway, Charles City 
Co., Va., son of John Tyler and Mary Armistead. 
His father was governor of Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler 
was graduated from William and Mary, 1807; mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 1811; in Congress, 
1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
of Virginia, 1825-26; U. S. senator, 1827-36. In 
1836 he was defeated for vice president on a 
states’ rights Whig ticket. In 1840 he was elected 
vice president on a Whig ticket with Harrison and 
succeeded him. He favored pre-emption, allowing 
settlers to get government land; rejected a new 
bank bill and thus alienated Whig supporters ex- 
cept Daniel Webster, his secretary of state; re- 
fused to honor the spoils system. He signed the 
resolution annexing Texas, Mar. 1, 1845. He ac- 
cepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before 
election. He condemned South Carolina’s nullifi- 
cation and secession and as Virginia’s commis- 
sioner to Buchanan tried to keep Fort Sumter 
neutralized. He was president of the peace con- 
gress called in Washington by Virginia, 1861. 
After its failure he supported secession, sat in 
the provisional Confederate congress, became a 
member of the Confederate House, but died, Jan. 
18, 1862, before it met. He is buried in Richmond. 

References: John Tyler, Champion of the Old 
South, by Oliver Perry Chitwood; the Times of the 
Tylers, by L. G. Tyler. 


MARRIAGES OF JOHN TYLER 

When 23 John Tyler married Letitia Christian of 
Cedar Grove, Va., born 1790, daughter of a planter. 
She was an invalid and died in the White House, 
1842. She was an Episcopalian. Of her children 
Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, married Priscilla Cooper, 
daughter of a tragedian; presided in the White 
House. On June 28, 1844, in New York, Tyler mar- 
tied Julia Gardiner, born 1820, daughter of David 
Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., a Catholic, 
She died in 1889. Her son Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
became president of William and Mary, 1888; died 
1935. Another, David Gardiner Tyler, judge, mem- 
ber of Congress and Confederate veteran, died 
1927. A third son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died 
1927 at Richmond, aged 70. 


James Knox Polk 

James Knox Polk, 11th president, Democrat, 
was born in Mecklenburg Co., N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, 
the son of Samuel Polk, farmer and surveyor of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and Jane Knox. He went to 
Maury Co., Tenn., 1806; was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina, 1818; member of 
the Tenn, state legislature, 1823-25, known as 
“Napoleon of the Stump.’’ He served in Congress 
1825-39 and as speaker 1835-39. He supported 
Jackson and Van Buren, but was always expan- 
sionist. He was governor of Tennessee, 1839-41, 
being defeated 1841, ’43. In 1844, when both Clay 
and Van Buren announced opposition to annexing 
Texas, the Democrats made Polk the first dark 
horse nominee because he demanded control of 
all Oregon and annexation of Texas. He won 170 
to 105. James Buchanan was his secretary of 
state. He re-established the independent treasury 
system originated by Van Buren. His expansionist 
policy was opposed by Clay, Webster, Calhoun; he 
Sent Zachary Taylor and an army to the Mexican 
border and when Mexicans attacked declared war 
: existed. Abraham Lincoln, a Whig in Congress, 


tion of California, U' and Mexico ( 
sau miles) as part of America 
destiny,’ but retaining Mexico by 


He compromised on the Oregon boundary (* 
or fight!’’)" by accepting the 49th parallel and 
giving Vancouver to the British. The Wilmot Pro- 
viso, outlawing slavery in new states, was de- 
bated in his term. Polk died in Nashville, June — i 
1849, and is buried on the capitol ; 
References: James K. Polk, by Eugene I, McCor-: 
mac; The Year of Decision, by Bernard de Voto. 


married Polk Jan. 1, 1824. Her father was a, 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was? 
educated by the Moravians. The Polks were Meth-- 
odists and Mrs. Polk prohibited liquor and dancing ” 
in the White House. They had no children. 


Zachary Taylor 

Zachary. Taylor, 12th president, Whig, who) 
served only 16 months, was born Nov. 24, 1784, in - 
Orange Co., Va., the son of Richard Taylor, later 
collector of the port of Louisville. His grandfather 
and James Madison’s paternal grandmother were 
brother and sister. Taylor enlisted 1806; was com- 
missioned lieutenant by Jefferson, 1808; fought in 
the War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, 1832, and 
the Seminole war, 1837. He became known as Old 
Rough and Ready. He settled on a plantation near 
Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him to the 
Rio Grande; when the Mexicans attacked him, 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, May 8 and 9, 
1846; occupied Monterey. Polk made him 
general but gave many of his troops to Gen. Win- 
field Scott at Vera Cruz. Taylor, with 5,000 men, 
defeated Santa Anna’s 20,000 at Buena Vista, Feb. 
22, 1847. He defeated Scott at the Whig conven- 
tion, 1849; was elected president over Martin Van 
Buren (Free Soil) with Millard Fillmore vice pres. 
He resumed the spoils system and though once a 
slave-holder worked to have California admitted as 
a free state. He died of typhus July 9, 1850, and 
was buried near Louisville. 

References: Zachary Taylor, by Holman Hamil- 
ton; Old Rough and Ready, by Silas Bent McKinley 
and Silas Bent. 

MRS. ZACHARY TAYLOR 

Mrs. Margaret Smith Taylor was born in 1788, 
the daughter of Walter Smith, Maryland planter. 
She married Taylor, 1810, died 1852. Of their 
daughters Elizabeth, Mrs. W. W. S. Bliss, was 
hostess of the White House; Ann married Dr. Rob- 
ert Wood, ass’t surgeon general, U. S. A.; Sarah 
Knox married Jefferson Davis, 1835, and died three 
months later. A son, Richard, 1826-79, served un- 
der Stonewall Jackson and became a» Confederate 
general. He died in New York. 


Millard Fillmore 

Millard Fillmore, 13th president, Whig, was born 
Jan. 7, 1800, in a log cabin on a farm in Cayuga 
Co., N. Y., cleared in 1795 by his father, Nathaniel. 
He was apprenticed to a fuller and dyer; bought 
his freedom for $30 to study and became a teacher 
and postmaster in Buffalo, N. Y. He was coun- 
sellor of the state supreme court, 1829; in the state 
assembly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 
1837-43. He opposed the entrance of Texas as slave 
territory and voted for a protective tariff. He sup- 
ported the appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s tele- 
graph. In 1844 he was defeated for governor of New 
York, In 1848 he was elected vice president and suc- 
ceeded as president July 10, 1850. Daniel Webster 
was secretary of state until he died, 1852; then Ed- 
ward Everett. Fillmore favored the compromise of 
1850 and signed the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies 
pleased neither expansionists nor slave-holders 
and he was not renominated. In 1856 he was 
nominated by the American (Know-Nothing) party 
and accepted by the Whigs, but defeated by 
Buchanan. He was chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo. He died in Buffalo, Mar. 8, 1874. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 


FILLMORE’S TWO MARRIAGES 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, 1798-1853, was Abigail 
Powers the daughter of Lemuel Powers, a Baptist 
clergyman of Stillwater, N. Y., and taught school 
in Cayuga Co. Owing to her poor health her daugh- 
ter, Mary Abigail (1832-54) was the White House 
hostess. Their other child was Millard Powers 
Fillmore (1828-89). The second Mrs. Fillmore was 
Mrs. Caroline Carmichael McIntosh, born in 
Morristown, N. J., and widow of an Albany mer- 
chant. They had no children. 
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Franklin Pierce 

president, Democrat, was 
born in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804, the son of 
Benjamin Pierce, veteran of the Revolution and 


_ governor of New Hampshire, 1827. He attended 
_ Exeter and was graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. 
_ A lawyer, he served in the New Hampshire House, 
1829-32; in Congress, supporting Jackson, 1833; 


y U. S. Senator, 1837-42. He enlisted in the Mexican 
war, became brigadier general of volunteers and 


Was wounded at Contreras. In 1852 Pierce was 
nominated on the 49th ballot over Cass, Douglas 
and Buchanan, defeating Gen. Winfield Scott, 


Whig. Though against slavery, Pierce was influ- 


enced by southern pro-slavery men (Jefferson 


Davis was his secy. of war) but he ignored the 
Ostend Manifesto that the U. S. either buy or take 
Cuba. He approved the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
leaving slavery to popular vote (‘‘squatter sover- 
eignty’’) 1854, and named a pro-slavery governor 
of Kansas. He signed a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada and approved the Gadsden Purchase from 
Mexico, 1853. He supported Commodore Matthew 
Perry’s opening of Japan, 1854. Pierce died at 
Concord, N.H., Oct. 8, 1869. 

References: Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
the Granite Hills, by Roy Franklin Nichols; Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 


i MES. FRANKLIN PIERCE 

Mrs. Jane Means Appleton Pierce was born at 
Hampton, N. H., 1806, daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
A. Appleton, president of Bowdoin. The Pierces 
had three children; one died in infancy, one at 4 
and one was killed in a railroad accident at il. 
Mrs. Pierce died 1863. 


James Buchanan 

James Buchanan, 15th president, Federalist, later 
Democrat, ‘Was born of Scottish descent near 
Mercersburg, Pa., Apr. 23, 1791. He was a volun- 
teer in the war of 1812; graduated from Dickinson, 
1809; was in the Pennsylvania legislature, 1814-16; 
Congress, 1820-31; minister to Russia, appointed 
by Jackson; Senator, 1834-45; secretary of state 
under Polk, 1845-49, favoring the Mexican war 
and Texas annexation; minister to England, 1853. 
Signed the Ostend Manifesto favoring taking Cuba, 
1854. Nominated by Democrats over Pierce and 
Stephen A. Douglas and elected 1856 over John 
C. Fremont (Republican) and Millard Fillmore 
(American-Know-Nothing and Whig tickets). The 
Dred Scott case, a victory for slavery, was decided 
when he took office. He favored Kansas as a pro- 
slavery state and endorsed the pro-slavery Lecomp- 


- ton Constitution. This lost him support of Douglas, 


The panic of 1857 hit the industrial North, spared 
the agricultural South. The Republicans now 
opened their fight against a nation ‘‘half slave 
and half free’’; Douglas was challenged for the 
senate by Abraham Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, 1858. John Brown seized Harper’s Ferry 
Oct. 16, 1859; was caught and hanged by U.S. 
Army. Buchanan’s position was that no state had 
the right to secede from the Union, but that the 
Union had no power to coerce it. He died at Wheat- 
land, near Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868, aged 17. 
Buchanan was a ‘bachelor. The mistress of the 
White House was his sister Jane’s daughter, Har- 
riet Lane, of Mercersburg. Her parents died when 
she was a child. She was an Episcopalian. 
Reference: Encylopedia Americana, 


Abraham Lincoln 

Abraham Lincoln, 16th president, Republican, 
Was born Feb. 12, 1809, in a log cabin on a farm 
then in Hardin Co., Ky., now in Larue. He was 
the son of Thomas Lincoln (1778-1851), a descend- 
ant of Samuel Lincoln, who came with his wife 
Martha from Hingham, England, 1635, settled at 
Salem and Hingham, Mass., and had 11 children. 
Thomas, a carpenter, married Nancy Hanks, June 
12, 1806. She was the natural daughter of Lucy 
Hanks, whose ancestor, Thomas Hanks, came from 
England to Virginia, 1644. Abe had a sister, Sarah, 
2 years older, died 1821, and a brother, Thomas, 
died in infancy. 

The Lincolns moved to.Spencer Co., Ind., near 
Gentryville, when Abe was 7. His mother died 
Oct. 5, 1818, aged 35. His father married Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorable 
influence on Abe. He was 6 ft., 3 in. tall. Abe 
made two trips on flatboats to New Orleans, one 
via the Ohio-Mississippi, 1828, and one via the 
Wlinois-Mississippi, 1831. In 1830 the family 
moved to Macon County, Ill., where Abe and a 
cousin split 3,000 fence rails. In 1831 they moved 
to Coles County. In New Salem, 1831-1837, Lin- 
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coln lost election to the Mlinois General Assembly, 
1832, but won four times later, beginning in 1834. 
He enlisted in the militia for the Black Hawk 
War, 1832. In New Salem he ran a store, 1833, 
surveyed land, 1834-36, was postmaster, 1833-36. 
Ann Rutledge, whom he is said to have loved, 
died near New Salem, 1835, aged 19. 

In 1837 Lincoln was admitted to the bar and 
became partner in a Springfield law office. He 
began practice on 8th Judicial Circuit, 1839. He 
was a presidential elector, 1839, 1844, 1852, 1856. 
He failed of nomination tor representative, 1843, 
but was elected to the 30th Congress, 1847. He 
opposed the Mexican war. He stumped New 
England for Zachary Taylor, 1848. He refused 
offices of secretary and governor of Oregon Terr., 
1849. He opposed the Kansas-Nebraska Act and 
extension of slavery, 1854. When elected to the 
Til. legislature, 1854, he declined in order~ to 
try for the Senate, but failed of election, 1855. 
He was proposed but not chosen for vice presi- 
dent at the first Republican convention, 1856, 
and he made 50 speeches for John C. Fremont, 
presidential nominee. 

In_ 1858 Lincoln had Republican support in the 
Til. legislature for the Senate but was defeated 
by Stephen A. Douglas, Dem., who sponsored the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. The issues were debated 
by Lincoln and Douglas Aug. 21-Oct. 15 at 
Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, Charleston, Gales- 
burg, Quincy and Alton, Ill. 

Lincoln was nominated for president by the 
Republican party over Wm. H. Seward, on an 
anti-slavery platform, at Chicago, May 18, 1860. 
He ran against Stephen A. Douglas, northern 
Democrat; John C. Breckenridge, southern pro- 
slavery Democrat; John Bell, Constitutional Union 
party. Lincoln got only 40% of the votes, but 
180 electoral votes to 123. South Carolina seceded 
from the Union Dec. 20, 1860, followed in 1861 
by_10 southern states. 

Lincoln was inaugurated Mar. 4, 1861. Fort 
Sumter was attacked Apr. 12-14, and surrendered. 
Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers Apr. 15, and 
500,000 May 3. On Sept. 22, 1862, 5 days after 
the battle of Antietam, he announced that slaves 
in territory then in rebellion would be free Jan. 
1, 1863, date of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He reached the highest degree of eloquence at 
Gettysburg National Cemetery, Nov. 19, 1863. 

Lincoln was re-elected, 1864, over Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan, Democrat. Lee surrendered April 9, 
1865. On April 14 (Good Friday) Lincoln was shot 
by John Wilkes Booth, actor, in Ford’s Theater, 
Washington. He died the next day. His body lay 
in state in New York, Chicago and other cities 
before burial in Springfield, Ill. His estate 
reached $110,295, most of it saved from his annual 
Salary of $25,000. His humanity, lofty concept of 
office and generous spirit made him the hero of 
the common man the world over. 

References: Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 
and the War Years, by Carl Sandburg; the Lin- 
coln Reader, ed. by Paul M, Angle; Abraham Lin- 
coin, by Benj. H. Thomas, 


MRS. LINCOLN AND FAMILY 

Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln was born in Lexington, 
Ky., 1818 and died in 1882. She was a daughter of 
Robert Smith Todd, a pioneer. Her half sister, 
Emily Todd, became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben 
Hardin Helm of the Confederate Army, who was 
killed at Chickamauga. The Lincolns were married 
in Springfield, Nov. 4, 1842. Their married life was 
stormy and Mrs. Lincoln was accused of undue 
extravagance in the White House. In 1875 she 
was temporarily in a mental hospital. Of the Lin- 
coln children, Edward Baker died in 1850, William 
Wallace ‘in 1862, Thomas, ‘‘Tad’’ in 1871. 
Robert Todd Lincoln, born Aug. 1, 1843, in Spring- 
field, studied law at Harvard, served in the Civil 
War, was secretary of war in Garfield’s cabinet, 
minister to Great Britain and president of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. He married Mary Harlan, 
dau. of Sen. Jas. Harlan (Iowa); she died 1937. 
Their children, since deceased, were Abraham (died 
at 17), Mrs. Chas. Isham, Mrs. Robt. J. Randolph. 
Robert Lincoln died July 26, 1926, at Manchester, 
Vt., and was buried in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. He gave the Library of Congress 
18,350 Lincoln letters and documents, which were 
opened to the public July 26, 1947. Mrs. Robert 
Lincoln gave the Library the Bible on which Lin- 
coln took the oath of office and the Lincoln family 
Bible. Her estate was estimated at $3,000,000. 

Reference: Mary Todd, WiJe and Widow, by Carl 
Sandburg and Paul M. Angle; Mary Lincoln, 
Biography of a Marriage, by Ruth Painter Randall. 
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Andrew Johnson ; 

Andrew Johnson, 17th president, Democrat, be 
born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son 
Jacob Johnson, porter ai an inn and church sex 
ton, and Mary McDonough Johnson, who had are 
a maid at the inn. His father died when he vee 
At 10 he was apprenticed to a tailor. At i. 
ran off to Greenville, Tenn. He became an alder- 
man, 1828; mayor, 1830; state representative = 
senator, 1835-43; member of Congress, es a 
governcr of Tennessee, 1853-57; U. S. Senator, 
1857-62. He supported John C. Breckinridge against 
Lincoln in 1860. He had held slaves, but op) 
secession and refused to follow Tennessee out of 
the Union. In March, 1862, Lincoln appointed him 
military governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864 
he was nominated for vice president with Lincoln 
on the National Union ticket to win Democratic 
support. He succeeded Lincoln as president April 
15, 1865. In a controversy with Congress over the 
president’s power over the South, he proclaimed, 
May 26, 1865, an amnesty to all Confederates ex- 
cept certain leaders if they would abolish slavery 
and ratify the 13th amendment. States doing so 
added anti-Negro provisions that enraged Congress, 
which intended to enfranchise all Negroes and dis- 
enfranchise former Confederates. Congress restored 
military control over the South. When Johnson 
removed Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, with- 
out notifying the Senate, thus repudiating the 
Tenure of Office Act, the House impeached him 
for this and other reasons. He was tried by the 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal, lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
convict, May 26, 1868. He was a candidate before 
the next Democratic convention, but not nominated. 
He returned to the Senate in 1875, and in a 
strong speech, defended his course. He supported 
the Lincoln policies, but was a poor executive, 
and his attitude toward the South was called 
partisanship by the radical Republicans. Johnson 
died July 31, 1875, and was buried at Greenville, 
where his log-cabin tailor shop is now a state 
museum. 

References: Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Pa- 
triot, by Robert W. Winston. Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography 

MRS. ANDREW JOHNSON 

Mrs. Eliza McCardle Johnson was born in Lees- 
bure, Tenn., in 1810, the only daughter of a widow 
in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 
She helped him get an education. Their daughter 
Martha, born 1828, educated in Georgetown, D. C., 
was often a guest at the White House in Polk’s 
administration. In 1857 she married Judge D. T. 
Patterson. She was mistress of the White House 
in place of her invalid mother, Another daughter, 
Mary, married Daniel Stover of Carter Co., Tenn., 
and had three children; after Stover’s death she 
married W. R. Bacon of Greeneville. Mrs. Johnson 


died in 1876. 
mn Ulysses S. Grant 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, 18th president, Repub- 
lican, was born on the farm of his father, Jesse 
R. Grant, a tanner, at Point Pleasant, O., April 
27, 1822. He was descended from Matthew Grant, 
who reached Dorchester, Mass., 1630. Grant’s 
mother was Hannah Simpson. Grant was named 
Hiram Ulysses, but on entering West Point, 1839, 
his name was entered as Ulysses Simpson and he 
adopted it. He was graduated in 1843; was 1st lieut. 
and captain under Gens. Taylor and Scott in the 
Mexican War; resigned, 1854, worked in St. Louis 
until 1860, then went to Galena, Ill., where his 
father sold leather and hardware. He became 
colonel of the 21st Illinois Vols., 1861, then briga- 
dier general; took Forts Henry and Donel- 
son; made maj. gen. of volunteers; fought at 
Shiloh. Took Vicksburg, became maj. gen. 
USA., and in Mar., 1864, lieut. gen. He accepted 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. In 1866 he was 
named General of the Army. President Johnson 
appointed Grant secretary of war when he sus- 
pended Stanton in defiance of the Senate, but 
Grant was not confirmed. He was nominated on 
the first ballot, May 30, 1868, and elected over 
Horatio Seymour, Democrat, 214 vs. 80 electoral 
yotes. The 15th amendment, amnesty bill and civil 
service reform were events of his administration. 
The Liberal Republicans opposed him with Horace 
Greeley, also Democratic nominee, 1872, but he 
was re-elected. He vetoed the inflation bill, 1874. 
An attempt by the Stalwarts (Old Guard) to 
nominate him in 1880 failed. In 1881 the collapse 
of Grant & Ward, investment house, left him 
penniless. He began his Personal Memoirs. writing 
at Mt. McGregor, N.Y., while ill of cancer and 


completing them four days before his death in 
Soe sae ae 1885. The book realized over $450, ' 
Grant was buried in an imposing . 


tion, by Bruce Catton. 


ony Miremk (issacibiay rome 
Mrs. Julia Dent Grant - 

daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, son ~ 
of a Revolutionary officer. She married Grant, Aug. 
1848. Their children were Frederick Dent Grant 
(1850-1912), minister to Austria-Hungary, police 
commissioner of New York, major general, Span- 
ish-American War; Ulysses, Jr. (1852-1929); Jesse 
R. (1858-1934); Nellie (1857-1922), who was married 
in the White House to Capt. Algernon S 
1874, and in 1912, a widow, married Frank H. Jones, ~ 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster general. ‘ 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th president, Re- 
publican, was born in Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, the 
posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, 
and Sophia Birchard. He was descended from 
George Hayes, a Scot who reached Windsor, Conn., 
in 1680. He was raised by his uncle Sardis Birchard, 
educated in Norwalk, O., and Middletown, Conn., 
and graduated from Kenyon College, 1842, and Har- 
vard Law school, 1845. He practiced law in Lower 
Sandusky, O., now Fremont; was city solicitor of — 
Cincinnati, 1858-61. He was major of the 23d 
Ohio Vols., wounded at South Mountain; became 
brigadier general and major general by brevet, 
1864. He served in Congress 1864-67, supporting 
Reconstruction and Johnson’s impeachment. He 
was elected governor of Ohio, 1867 and 1869; 
beaten for Congress 1872; re-elected governor, 1875. 
He supported the merit principle in agpointments, 
economy, prison reform and public Taries. In_ 
1876 he was nominated for president over James 
G. Blaine and believed he had lost to Samuel J. 
Tilden, Democrat, 184 to 163 electoral votes. But 
Zachariah Chandler, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, relying on Republican domi- 
nation of the South, urged the validity of con- 
testing 22 electoral returns from Florida, South 
Carolina, Louisiana; also Oregon. Frauds in Louisi- 
ana injuring Tilden were permitted to stand. 
Promises to withdraw troops from the South were 
reported used to suborn Democrats. The election 
was judged by an Electoral Commission, appointed 
by Congress, 8 Republicans and 7 Democrats, who 
refused to ‘‘go behind state returns’’ and by strict 
party vote elected Hayes by 185 over 184. Tilden’s 
refusal to fight back was blamed by his party. 
The withdrawal of troops followed, but handi- 
capped Republican rule, and as Hayes proceeded to 
reform civil service he alienated political spoils- 
men. He advocated repeal of the Tenure of Office 
Act that had led to Johnson’s impeachment. He 
supported sound money and specie payments. 
Hayes died in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. 

Reference: Rutherford B. Hayes and His Amer- 
ica, by Harry Barnard. 


MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 

Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, born 1831, was the 
daughter of Dr. James Webb of Chillicothe, O. She 
married Hayes Dec. 30, 1852. She was an advocate 
of temperance, as was Hayes, and did not permit 
alcoholic beverages in the White House. The 
Hayeses had eight children: Birchard A. (1853- 
1926); Webb C. (1856-1934); Rutherford P. (1858- 
1927); Joseph T, (1861-1863); George C. (1864-66); 
Frances (1867-1950); Scott R. (1871-1923); Man- 
ning F. (1873-74). Mrs. Hayes died June, 1889. 


James Abram Garfield 

James A. Garfield, 20th president, Republican, 
was born Nov. 19, 1831, in a log cabin at Orange, 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio., the son of Abram and Eliza 
Ballou Garfield. His father, a canal contractor 
and farmer from New York, was descended from 
Edward Garfield, who reached Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1630 and helped found Watertown, Mass.; 
his mother was a descendant of an owner of Prov- 
idence Plantation. James was the youngest of four 
children; his father died in 1833 and his mother 
supported them. He worked as canal bargeman, 
farmer and carpenter; got an education at Western 
Reserve Eclectic, later Hiram College, and was 
graduated from Williams in 1856. He became pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram, 
then principal, He was in the Ohio senate in 1859, 
Anti-slavery and anti-secession, he volunteered, 
for the war, became colonel of the 42nd Ohio In- 
fantry and brigadier general in 1862. He fought 
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‘at Shiloh, was chief of staff for Rosencrans and 
Was made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 


Mauga. He entered Congress as a radical Re- 


publican in 1863; supported specie payment as 


against paper money (greenbacks). On the elec- 


__toral commission in 1876 he voted for Hayes against 


Tilden on strict party lines. He was senator-elect 
in 1880 when he became the Republican nominee 
for President. He was chosen on the 36th ballot 
as a compromise between Gen. Grant, James G. 
Blaine and John Sherman. This alienated the 


Grant following but Garfield was elected and 


2 


Blaine became his secretary of state. On July 2, 
1881, Garfield was shot by an unbalanced office- 


«seeker, Charles J. Guiteau, while entering the old 


Baltimore & Potomac station in Washington. He 
died Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberon, N. J., and was 
age Cleveland, O. Guiteau was hanged June 

References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
History of the United States from Hayes to Mc- 
Kinley by James Ford Rhodes. 

MRS. JAMES A. GARFIELD 

Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph Garfield was born in 
1832, daughter of an Ohio farmer. Her mother 
Was a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. She 
and Garfield were schoolmates and were married 
Noy. 11, 1858, when he was principal at Hiram, O. 
After his death a trust fund of $360,000 was raised 
for her and her children. She died March 13, 1918. 
Five children survived. James R. became secretary 
of the interior, 1907-09; Harry A. was president of 
Williams College; Irvin M. became a Boston lawyer 
and Abram G. a Cleveland architect; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stanley-Brown, died Dec. 30, 1947. 


Chester Alan Arthur 

Chester A. Arthur, 21st president, Republican, 
was born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, the son 
of the Rev. William Arthur, from County An- 
trim, Ireland, and Malvina Stone Arthur, mem- 
ber of a New Hampshire family. He was graduated 
at Union College, 1848, taught school at Pownall, 
Vt., studied law in New York. In 1853 he argued 
in a fugitive slave case that slaves transported 
through New York state were thereby freed; in 
1855 he obtained a ruling that Negroes were to 
be treated the same as whites on street cars. He 
helped organize the New York State militia, 1861; 
was made quartermaster general and equipped 
troops for the front. He was made collector of the 
port of New York, 1871. In 1877 President Hayes, 
reforming the civil service, ordered Arthur’s resig- 
nation; he refused because he was not personally 
culpable, but was removed, 1879. This made Sena- 
tors Conkling, Platt and the New York machine 
stalwarts enemies of Hayes. Arthur and the stal- 
warts tried to nominate Grant for a third term, 
1880; when Garfield was nominated, Arthur re- 
ceived second place in the interests of harmony. On 
Sept. 19, 1881, he succeeded Garfield as president. 
He supported civil service reform and the tariff 
of 1883; arranged an unratified canal treaty with 
Nicaragua. He was defeated for renomination by 
James G. Blaine, 1884, but supported Blaine. He 
died Nov. 18, 1886, and was buried in Albany, N. Y. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 

MES. CHESTER A. ARTHUR 

Mrs. Ellen Lewis Herndon Arthur was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1837, the daughter of Com- 
mander William Lewis Herndon, U. S. N. She 
died in 1880. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H. Arthur, who died in infancy; Chester 
Alan Arthur, Jr., (1865-1937) and Ella Herndon 
Arthur, born 1871 (Mrs. Charles Pinkerton). The 
mistress of the White House was Arthur’s sister, 
Mary, Mrs. John E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 


Grover Cleveland 

According to a ruling of the State Dept. Grover 
Cleveland is both the 22nd and the 24th president, 
because his two terms were not consecutive. By 
individuals, he is only the 22nd. 

Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born in Caldwell, N. J., Mar. 18, 1837, 
the son of Richard F. Cleveland, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Ann Neale, daughter of a Baltimore 
merchant who had come from Ireland. He was 
named Stephen Grover, but dropped Stephen. He 
¢lerked in Clinton and Buffalo, N. Y., taught in 
the New York City Institution for the Blind; was 
admitted to the bar in Buffalo, 1859; ass’t district 
attorney, 1863; sheriff, 1869; mayor, 1881; gov- 
ernor of New York, 1882. He was an independent, 
honest administrator who hated corruption. He 
was nominated for president over Tammany oppo- 
sition, 1884, defeating James G. Blaine, 219 to 182. 
He enlarged the civil service, vetoed many pension 


raids on Treasury. In 1888 he was defeated by 
Benjamin Harrison, although his popular vote 
was larger. Re-elected over Harrison, 1892, by 
271 to 145, he faced a money crisis brought about 
by lowering of the gold reserve, circulation of 
Paper and exorbitant silver purchases under the 
Sherman act; he obtained repeal of the latter and 
a reduced tariff. An income tax was passed but 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
1895. A severe depression and labor troubles 
racked his administration but he refused to inter- 
fere in business matters and rejected as crackpot 
theory, Jacob Coxey’s demand for work relief of 
$20,000,000 monthly. He broke the Pullman strike 
with troops to move the mails, 1894. He rejected 
the platform of W. J. Bryan’s silver Democrats, 
1896, and supported the gold Democrats, Palmer 
& Buckner. He had part in the reorganization of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Assn. He died~in 
Princeton, N. J., 1908. 

References: Grover Cleveland, A Study in Cour- 
age, by Allan Nevins; Grover Cleveland, the Man 
and the Statesman, by R. E. McElroy. 


MES. GROVER CLEVELAND 

Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland was born in 1864, 
the daughter of Cleveland’s law partner in Buffalo, 
Oscar Folsom and Emma C. Harmon. She married 
Cleveland in the White House, 1886. They had 
five- children, Ruth, Esther, Marion, Richard 
Folsom and Francis Grover. Mrs. Cleveland mar- 
ried, Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas J. Preston, Jr., an 
archaeologist in Princeton, N. J. She died Oct. 29, 


1947. ‘ < A 
Benjamin Harrison 

Benjamin Harrison, 23rd president, Republican, 
was born at North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833. His 
great-grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; his 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was 9th 
president; his father John Scott Harrison was a 
Member of Congress, 1853-57. His mother was 
Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended school in a log 
cabin on his father’s farm; was graduated from 
Miami Univ. 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853 and 
practiced in Indianapolis, Ind. As 2nd lieut. he 
raised recruits and became colonel of the 70th 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. He fought at Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Nashville, and in 
the Atlanta campaign. In 1865 he was made 
brigadier general by brevet. He failed to be elected 
governor of Indiana, 1876; but became Senator, 
1881, and worked for the G. A. R. pensions vetoed 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cleveland for 
president, 233 to 168. He expanded the pension 
list greatly; suppressed the Louisiana lottery; 
signed the McKinley high tariff bill and the 
Sherman silver purchase act. He helped the ad- 
mission of North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, Republican 
states. He was defeated for reelection, 1892. He 
represented Venezuela in arbitration with Great 
Britain in Paris, 1899. He died at Indianapolis, 
Mar. 13, 1901, and was buried there. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Warrior, 1833-65, by 
Harry J. Sievers. 

HARRISON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Caroline Lavinia Scott Harrison was born 
in 1832 in Oxford, O., the daughter of Prof. John 
W. Scott of Miami Univ. She married Harrison 
Oct. 29, 1853. She was the first head of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She died 
in the White House, 1892. Her son Russell B. 
became a mining engineer. Her daughter Mary 
married an Indianapolis merchant, James R. 
McKee; Mary’s child, ‘‘Baby McKee’’, was a White 
House favorite and is now a New York business- 
man. She died in Greenwich in 1930. Harrison's 
second wife was Mrs. Harrison’s niece, Mrs. Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmock, whose husband died in 1882. 
She was born in Honesdale, Pa., 1858, and died 
in New York, Jan. 5, 1948. She spent two years 
in the White House during her aunt’s lifetime. 
She had one daughter, Elizabeth Harrison, born 
1897, who married James Blaine Walker, Jr., 
great-nephew of Blaine. 


William McKinley 

William McKinley, 25th president, Republican, 
was born in Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, the son of 
William McKinley, an iron manufacturer, and 
Nancy Allison McKinley, and was the seventh of 
nine children. His father’s family was Scotch- 
Irish from County Antrim; his great-grandfather 
fought in the American Revolution. McKinley at- 
tended school in Poland, O., and Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa., and enlisted for the Civil War at 18 
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in the 23rd Ohio, in which R. B. Hayes was 
@ major. He was a commissary sergeant at 
Antietam, where the state of Ohio honored 
him with the tallest monument. He rose to 
captain and in 1865 was made major by brevet. 
He studied law in the Albany, N. Y., law school; 
opened an office in Canton, O., in 1867, and 
campaigned for Grant and Hayes. From 1876 to 
1890, excepting 1882, he served in the House of 
Representatives and led the fight for a high tariff 
to protect “infant industries,’’ with reciprocal 
trade agreements (McKinley bill, enacted Oct. 1, 
1890). Defeated on this issue in 1890, he was 
elected governor of Ohio, 1891 and 1893. He received 
182 ballots for president in the Republican conven- 
tion that nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1892. 
In 1896 he was elected president on a protective 
tariff, sound money (gold standard) platform over 
William J. Bryan, Democratic proponent of free 
silver. Chief factor was the astute vote-getting of 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. McKinley was reluctant 
to intervene in Cuba on grounds of humanity, but 
the loss of the battleship Maine at Havana crystal- 
lized opinion. He demanded Spain’s withdrawal 
from Cuba; Spain agreed to arbitration and arm- 
istice but Congress announced state of war as of 
Apr. 21. (Peace signed Dec. 10.) In the 1900 cam- 
paign he defeated Bryan’s anti-imperialist argu- 
ments with the prestige of prosperity. ‘the full 
dinner pail’’ and the vigorous campaigning of 
Theodore Roosevelt, vice presidential nominee. Mc- 
Kinley was a Methodist, beloved for his conciliatory 
nature, but conservative (stand-pat) on business is- 
sues. He abhorred violence. The need to regulate the 
Philippines is believed to have inspired Jonn Hay’s 
Open Door Policy in Asia. On Sept. 6, 1901, while 
welcoming citizens at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist terrorist. He died Sept. 14. His last words 
were: ‘It is God’s way. His will, not ours, be done.”” 
McKinley, his wife and infant daughters rest in an 
imposing tomb in Canton. His favorite flower, the 
red carnation, was made the state flower. 

References: From McKinley to Harding, by H. H. 
Kohlsaat. Dictionary of American Biography 

MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY 

Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, born 1847, was the 
daughter of James A. Saxton and Katherine De- 
Walt. She was cashier in her father’s bank in 
Canton, O., when she married McKinley. Their two 
children died in childhood. Mrs. McKinley became 
an invalid through a nervous ailment, but presided 
in the White House and was with her husband 
when he was assassinated. She died in 1907. 


Theodore Roosevelt 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th president, Republican, 
was born in New York City, Oct. 27, 1858, the son 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Collector of the Port, and 
Martha Bulloch, daughter of Maj. Jas. S. Bulloch, 
Roswell, Ga. He was descended from Claes Marten- 
szan van Rosenvelt, and his wife Janette, who 
reached New Netherland from Holland about 1650. 
Theodore was a fifth cousin of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and an uncle of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. His 
mother was of Scotch-Irish, Huguenot stock and 
a Southern sympathizer. Roosevelt was graduated 
from Harvard, 1880, attended Columbia Law 
School briefly; sat in the New York State Assembly, 
1882-84; ranched in North Dakota, 1884-86; failed 
of election as mayor of New York, 1886; member 
of U. S. Civil Service Comm. 1889; president, New 
York Police Board, 1895, supporting the merit 
system; Asst. Secy. of the Navy under McKinley, 
Apr. 19, 1897—May 10, 1898, during which he 
instituted naval target practice and instructed 
Commodore George Dewey to take Manila in the 
event of war with Spain. He organized the Ist U. S. 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) as lieut. col., 
Leonard Wood, col.; led the charge up Kettle 
Hill at San Juan and was made colonel by brevet. 
Elected governor, New York, 1898-1900, he fought 
the spoils system and achieved taxation of cor- 
poration franchises. Drafted for vice president, 
1900, he became nation’s youngest president at 42 


years, 10 mos., 16 days, when M 1 
Buffalo, Sept. 14, 1901. Gent hat ewes 


corruption of politics by 
Northern Securities Co. a 
anti-trust laws; inter 
of the public, 1902; 


As president he fought 
big business; dissolved 
nd others for violating 
vened in coal strike on behalf 


instituted Dept. of Comm 
and Labor; obtained Elkins law forbiddine rebates 


to favored corporations, 1903: Hepburn law re - 
ing railroad rates, 1906; Pure Food and Drape Act 
1906, Reclamation Act and employers’ liability 
laws. He organized Conservation, mediated the 
peace between Japan and Russia, 1905; won the 
Nobel peace prize. He was the first to use the 
Hague Court of International Arbitration. By 
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son, in which Wilson obtained 6,293,097 votes, - 


Roosevelt 4,119,517. He was shot during the cam- i 


paign but recovered. He advocated recall of 
officials, referendum on legislation and recall of 
judicial decisions, which alienated conservatives. 
In 1916 he left the Progressives and supported 
Charles A. Hughes, Republican. A strong friend of 
Britain, he fought American isolation. In 1917 
President Wilson refused to let him organize a 
division. His four sons served in World War I; 
two were wounded, one killed. He wrote on many 
topics—his Winning of the West is best known— | 
was a naturalist and hunter and traced the River 
of Doubt in Brazil, 1913, now Rio Roosevelt. He 
was looked upon as certain nominee of the Republi- 
cans in 1920. He died Jan. 6, 1919, at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., now a 
national shrine, and was buried near the Roose- 
velt bird refuge there. 

References: Autobiography of Theodore Roose- 
velt; Encyclopedia Britannica. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S FAMILY 

Mrs. Alice Hathaway Lee Roosevelt, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and Caroline Haskell Lee, of 
Boston, married Roosevelt Oct. 27, 1880, in Boston. 
She and Roosevelt’s mother died in New York 
Feb. 14, 1884. She was the mother of Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who married Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, Member of Congress, in the White 
House, 1906. Their daughter, Paulina, was born 
Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, Republican Speaker of 
the House, died April 9, 1931. 

Roosevelt’s second wife, Edith Kermit Carow, 
married him Dec. 2, 1886, in London. She was 
born in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 16, 1861, daughter 
of Charles and Gertrude Tyler Carow, and survived 
her husband 29 years, dying Sept. 30, 1948, aged 87. 
Of their five children Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., was 
lieut. col. in World War I, assistant secretary of 
the Navy, governor of Puerto Rico and governor 
general of the Philippines. He failed of election as- 
governor of New York. A brigadier general, he 
served in North Africa, Italy and in Normandy 
with the Ist Army, and died there July 12, 1944, 
aged 56. Kermit, major in World War Il, died 
on active duty in Alaska, June 4, 1943, aged 53. 
Ethel Carow is Mrs. Richard Derby. Archibald 
Bulloch was a lieut. colonel in World War IL. - 
Quentin, aviator in World War I, was killed in 
action and buried where he fell in France. 

References: Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children; The White House Gang, by Earle Looker; 
The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill, by 
Hermann Hagedorn. 


William Howard Taft 

William Howard Taft, 27th president, Republican, 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1857, the son 
of Alphonso Taft and Louisa Maria Torrey. His 
father was secretary of war and attorney general 
in Grant’s cabinet; minister to Austria and Russia 
under Arthur. Taft was graduated from Yale, 1878, 
Cincinnati Law School, 1880, became law reporter 
for Cincinnati newspapers; was ass’t prosecuting 
attorney, 1881-83; ass’t county solicitor, 1885; 
judge, Superior Court, 1887; U. S. solicitor-general, 
1890; federal circuit judge, 1892. In 1900 he hbe- 
came head of the U. S. Philippine Comm. and 
was first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-04; 
in 1902 he negotiated the purchase of the Friars’ 
lands with the Vatican. Secretary of war, 1904; 
provisional governor of Cuba, 1906. He was 
groomed for president by Theodore Roosevelt as 
an exemplary public servant and elected over 
W. J. Bryan, 1908. His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted De- 
partment of Labor; drafted direct election of sena- 
tors and income tax amendments. His tariff and 
conservation policies angered progressives; though 
renominated he was fought by Theodore Roosevelt; 
the result was Wilson’s election. Taft was president 
League to Enforce Peace, supporting the League of 
Nations. He was professor of constitutional law, 
Yale, 1913-21; Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, 1921-30, when illness forced him to resign. 
He died in Washington, Mar. 8, 1930, and was 
buried in Arlington National cemetery. 

Reference: The Life and Times of William Howe 
ard Taft, by Henry F. Pringle. 
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MES. WILLIAM H. TAFT 
__ Mrs. Helen Herron Taft (1862-1943) was born in 
_ Cincinnati, daughter of John W. Herron and 
Harriet Collins. She was a musician and a founder 
of the Cincinnati orchestra. Her father was a law 
' partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. The Taft children 
are Helen (Mrs. Frederick J. Manning), born 
1891, prof. of history and former dean and acting 
president at Bryn Mawr; Robert Alphonso Taft, 
born 1889, U. S. Senator from Ohio 1938-1953, 
died July 31, 1953, and Charles Phelps Taft, born 
1897, Cincinnati lawyer, active in church work. 


Woodrow Wilson 

Woodrow Wilson, 28th president, Democrat, was 
born at Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, as Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Ruggles and Janet (Jessie) Wood- 
row, daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian minister. 
He was a grandson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian 
of Ulster who reached Philadelphia in 1807, became 
@ printer and in 1808 married an Ulster Presby- 
terian girl, a shipmate. In his youth Wilson lived in 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S. C., and Wilmington, 
N. C. He attended Davidson College, 1873-74; was 
graduated from Princeton, A.B., 1879; A.M., 1882; 
read law at the Univ. of Virginia, 1881; practiced 
law, Atlanta, 1882-83; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1886 
with ‘‘Congressional Government.’’ He taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr, 
1885-88; at Wesleyan, 1888-90; was professor of 
jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton, 
1890-1910: president of Princeton, 1902-1910, during 
which he tried to introduce innovations of organiza- 
tion that were fought by the graduate dean and 
alumni; governor of New Jersey, 1911-13, during 
which he obtained a primary election law, an 
employers’ liability law and other reforms. In 
1912 he was nominated for president by the strat- 
egy of Wm. J. Bryan, who was out to defeat 
Champ Clark and Tammany. He won because the 
Republican vote for Taft was split by the Pro- 
gressives under Theodore Roosevelt. 

Wilson protected American interests in revolu- 
tionary Mexico and fought for American rights 
on the high seas as the first World War opened. 
His sharp warnings to Germany led to the resig- 
nation of his secretary of state, Wm. J. Bryan, 
pacifist, while his protests against British inter- 
ference with American ships disturbed the Allies. 
In 1916 he was re-elected by a slim margin with 
the slogan, ‘‘He kept us out of war,’’ over Charles 
Evans Hughes, who was strongly supported by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Wilson’s offer to mediate in 
the war (Dec. 18, 1916) was rejected. When the 
“Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare, 
contrary to pledges, he broke diplomatic relations. 
After four American ships had been sunk he asked 
@ declaration of war; it was voted April 6, 1917. 

Wilson proposed peace on the basis of his Four- 
teen Points Jan. 8, 1918, which the Germans ac- 
cepted Nov. 11. He went to Paris to help negotiate 
the peace treaty, the crux of which he considered 
the League of Nations, also urged by Gen. J. C. 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Phillimore, William 
H. Taft and Elihu Root. In the U. S. Senate Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William E. Borah and Hiram Johnson 
demanded reservations that would not make the 
United States subservient to the votes of other 
Nations in case of war. Wilson refused to consider 
any reservations and toured the country to get 
support. At Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 25, 1919, he broke 
down and several days later suffered a stroke that 
made him an invalid. The treaty was rejected, 
Mar., 1920, by 49 to 35 (29 being sufficient to kill 
it). He made a public appearance on the day of 
Harding’s inauguration, and formed a law part- 
nership with Bainbridge Colby, but did not prac- 
tice. He won the Nobel peace prize, 1919. He died 
in Washington, Feb. 3, 1924, and was buried in the 
Episcopal cathedral there. 

References: Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 
8 vols., and Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 
3 vols. by Ray Stannard Baker. 


WILSON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Ellen Louise Axson Wilson was born in 
Rome, Ga., in 1860, the daughter of the Rev. S. E. 
Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She married Wilson 
June 28, 1885, and died in the White House Aug. 
6, 1914. They had three daughters: Margaret W., 
porn 1886, member of a religious colony in Pondi- 
cherry, India, when she died in 1944; Eleanor B., 
second wife of William G. McAdoo, Wilson’s sec- 
retary of the treasury, later divorced; Jessie W., 
who married Francis B. Sayre in the White House 
Nov. 25, 1913 and died Jan. 15, 1933. 

Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson was born in Wythe- 


ville, Va., 1872, and was the widow of Norman 
Galt, a Washington jeweler, when she married 
Wilson, Dec. 18, 1915. She lives in Washington. 

Reference: My Memoir, by Edith Bolling Wilson. 


Warren Gamaliel Harding 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, 29th president, Re- 
Publican, was born near Blooming Grove, now 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, the son of Dr. Geo. 
Harding, a country doctor, and Phoebe Elizabeth 
Dickerson. He attended Ohio Central College, 
Iberia, O., 1879-82; worked on the Daily Star, 
Marion, O., 1884, and a few years later bought the 
paper with a friend. He was state senator, 1900-04; 
lieut. governor, 1904-06; defeated for governor, 
1910; U. S. Senator, 1915. He was a regular, Old 
Guard Republican; supported Taft, opposed Federal 
control of food and fuel, voted for anti-strike 
legislation, woman’s suffrage, Volstead prohibition 
enforcement act over President Wilson’s veto and 
opposed the League of Nations as a loss of sover- 
eignty. In 1920 he was nominated for president on 
the tenth ballot with Calvin Coolidge and over- 
whelmingly defeated the Democrats, James M. 
Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt. (Harding, 16,138,- 
000; Cox, 9,142,000.) He stressed a return to 
“normalcy’’; worked for repeal of excess profits 
and high income taxes and a revision of tariff. On 
announcing ratification of treaties with Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Nov. 14, 1921, he declared war 
Officially ended July 2, 1921. His cabinet included 
Charles E. Hughes and Herbert Hoover. He called 
the International Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 1, 1922, and dedi- 
cated the Lincoln Memorial. He left for Alaska 
June 20, 1923; became ill on his return and died 
in San Francisco, Aug. 2, 1923. He was buried in 
Marion, O. 
References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. 
MRS. WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
Mrs. Florence Kling Harding was born Aug. 15, 
1860, the daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, O., 
hardware merchant and later banker. She married, 
first, Henry De Wolfe, and had a son, Marshall 
Eugene De Wolfe. She married Harding in 1891 
and helped him on the Star. She died in Marion, 


Nov. 21, 1924. : 
z Calvin Coolidge 


Calvin Coolidge, 30th president, Republican, was 
born in Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son of 
John Calvin Coolidge, a storekeeper, and Victoria 
J. Moor, His ancestors, John and Mary Coolidge, 
came from England to Watertown, later Cambridge, 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1630, Coolidge was 
graduated at Amherst, 1895; admitted to the bar 
in Northampton, 1897; city councilman, 1899; city 
solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of the courts, 1904; member 
of the lower Massachusetts house, 1907-08; mayor 
of Northampton, 1910-11; State Senator, 1912-15; 
and president of Senate; 1914-15; lieut. governor, 
1916-18; governor, 1919; re-elected, 1920. In Sept., 
1919, Coolidge attained national prominence by his 
action in the Boston police strike, during which 
he wired Samuel Gompers of the A. F. of L.: 
“There is no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, -anywhere, anytime,’’ This 
brought his name before the Republican conven- 
tion of 1920, where he received 34 votes for presi- 
dent and was nominated for vice president by 
67414 votes. He succeeded to the presidency on 
Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923, the_oath being ad- 
ministered by his father, a justice of the peace, 
in his home in Plymouth, Aug. 3, and again 
Aug. 17 before Justice A. A. Hoehling of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. He op- 
posed the League of Nations; approved the World 
Court; vetoed the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was 
passed over his veto. In 1924 he was re-elected by 
a huge majority with 15,718,789 over John W. 
Davis, Dem., 8,738,962, and Robert M. LaFollette, 
Prog., 4,822,319. He reduced the national debt by 
$2,000,000,000 in three years. He opposed the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill and price fixing, and 
supported his secretary of state, Frank B. Kellogg, 
in the Kellogg-Briand treaties outlawing war. His 
dry, laconic remarks are often quoted: opposing 
reduction of Europe’s war debt. ‘‘They hired the 
money, didn’t they?’’ With Republicans eager to 
renominate him he announced, Aug. 2, 1927: “I 
do not choose to run for President in 1928.’’ He 
became a life insurance director, wrote syndicated 
articles and died of a heart attack in Northamp- 
ton, Jan. 5, 1933. He was buried on @ Plymouth 
hillside. 

Reference: A Puritan in Babylon, by William 
Allen White. 
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MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Mrs. Grace Anne Goodhue Coolidge, was born 
in Burlington, Vt., Jan. 3, 1879, the daughter of 
Andrew I. Goodhue, a steamboat inspector under 
Cleveland. She was graduated from the Univ. of 
Vermont, 1902; taught in the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, 1902-1905, and became president of its 
board. She married Coolidge Oct. 4, 1905. She 
died July 8, 1957, in Northampton, Mass.; aged 78. 
The Coolidges had two sons: John B., born 1906, 
who married Florence, daughter of Gov. John H. 
Trumbull of Connecticut, and Calvin (1908-1924). 


Herbert Hoover 


Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st president, Repub- 
lican, was born at West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 
1874, son of Jesse Clark Hoover, a blacksmith 
(1847-1880) and Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848- 
83). Ancestor Andrew Hoover came to Penn. from 
Palatinate, 1738; great-grandfather reached West 
Branch, 1854, Hoover grew up in Indian Terr. and 
Oregon, won A.B. in engineering, Stanford, 1891. 
Briefly with U. S. Geological Survey and western 
mines; then mining engineer in western Austra- 
lia, Asia, Europe, Africa, America. While chief 
engineer, imperial mines, China, he directed food 
relief for victims of Boxer Rebellion, 1900. He be- 
came a world figure in relief work, distributing 
over $5 billion worth during 1914-1923. He directed 
or advised American Relief, London, 1914-15; U. 
S. Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 1915-1919; U.S. 
Food Administrator, 1917-1919; American Relief 
Admin., 1918-1923, feeding children in defeated 
nations; Russian Relief, 1918-1923; Interallied 
Food Council; Supreme Economic Council; Comm. 
on Industrial Relations. Secy. of Commerce: 1921- 
28, he started regulation of radio and aviation, 
pushed research program for Natl. Academy of 
Science; organized T7-state pact for Colorado 
River irrigation and Hoover (Boulder) Dam. 
Elected president over Alfred E. Smith, 1928, he 
started White House Conferences on child health 
and protection, and housing; supported conser- 
vation of forests, oil, resources; initiated Naval 
Conference, 1930;. organized RFC, Home Loan 
Banks, expanded Farm Loan Banks; called WEC. 
He gave his official salary to charities and un- 
derpaid help. President Truman made him coor- 
dinator of European Food Program, 1947, and ch. 
of Comm. for Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch, which he had proposed, and other admin- 
istrative reform work, 1947-1955. He founded the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution & Peace at 
Stanford Univ., Calif. 

References: Hoover is author of The Challenge 
to Liberty, The Problems of Lasting Peace, and 
Memoirs. 


MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 

Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover was born in Waterloo, 
Ia., Mar, 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, 
a banker. The family moved to Monterey, Calif. She 
was graduated from Stanford University 1898 and 
married Hoover in 1899. She died Jan. 7, 1944. 

Sons: Herbert Hoover, Jr., b. 1903, consulting 
engineer, Under Secretary of State, 1951-1956. 
Allan Henry Hoover, b. 1907, director of mining 
corps., New York, N. Y., home, Greenwich, Conn. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd presi 4 
ocrat, was born near Hyde Park, NN: s ere 
1882, the son of James Roosevelt (died 1900) and 
Sara Delano (died 1941). His ancestor, Claes Mar- 
tenszan van Rosenvelt, came to New Amsterdam 
from Holland in 1649. Claes’ son Nicholas, a New 
York alderman in 1700 and 1715, had a son 
Johannes, from whom Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended, and a son Jacobus, from whom Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was descended. Roosevelt was grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1904; attended Columbia Law 
school, was admitted to the bar. He went to the 
New York Senate from his Dutchess county dis- 
trict 1910 and 1913, He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
at the 1912 Democratic convention: in 1913 Wilson 
ae him assistant secretary of the Navy. 

oosevelt ran for vice president, 1920, wit: 

. Cox and was defeated. From 1920 te ieee tes 
was a New York lawyer and v.p. of Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. In Aug., 1921, infantile paralysis para- 
lyzed his legs. He learned to walk with leg braces 
and a cane and established the Warm Springs 
Ga., Foundation for helping those so afflicted . 

Roosevelt presented the name of Alfred E. Smith 
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to the Democratic convention of 1924 in New ¥ 
and 1928 in Houston, Texas, calling Smith | 
Happy Warrior. Smith was in 18 
and defeated. Roosevelt was elected governor 
New York, 1928 and 1930. In 1932 at 

W. G. McAdoo, pledged to John N. Garner, 
both Smith and Roosevelt candidates, 


with 
threw ' 
votes to Soceeerely who a chosen, mrs, 
Smith. The financial cras i 
the Democratic promise to repeal prohibition 
his victory inevitable. He asked emergency pow=- 
ers, proclaimed the New Deal, and put into effect a 
vast number of administrative changes. Foremost 
was “pump priming,” or use of public funds for 
relief and public works, resulting in deficit financ- 
ing. He greatly expanded the controls of 
central government over business and by an excess 
profits tax and pyramiding income taxes produced 
a redistribution of earnings on an unprecedented 
scale. The Wagner act gave labor many advantages 
in organizing and collective bargaining, at the 


same time denying equal privileges to employers. © 


Government employes increased to several millions. 

Roosevelt was a tremendous worker and traveler 
despite physical handicaps. He was the first presi- 
dent to use radio for ‘‘fireside chats.”” When th 
Supreme Court voided his measures he demand 
additional judges of Congress. It refused, but res- 
ignations soon enabled him to replace conservatives 
who had opposed him. He was the first president 
to break the third term tradition and was elected 
to a fourth term, 1944, despite failing health. The 
culminating event of his career was World War II. 
He was openly hostile to Fascist governments be- 
fore the war and gave Britain substantial support, 
such as exchanging 50 destroyers for air bases, 
before Pearl Harbor made the United States a bel- 
ligerent. He wrote the principles of fair dealing 
into the Atlantic Charter, Aug. 14, 1941 (with 
Winston Churchill) and in the Four Freedoms 
(Freedom of speech, of worship, from want, from 
fear) Jan. 6, 1941. He conferred with the heads of 
states at Casablanca, Jan., 1943; Quebec, Aug., 
1943; Teheran, Nov.-Dec., 1943; Cairo, Dec., 1943; 
Yalta, Feb., 1945. He died at Warm Springs, Ga., 
April 12, 1945, aged 63, and was buried on his 
Hyde Park estate, where his house and library are 
in the national care. 

References: The Roosevelt 1 Knew, by Frances 
Perkins; Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert E. 
Sherwood; F. D. R., His Personal Letters. edited 
by Elliott Roosevelt; Crisis of the Old Order, by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born Oct. 11, 


1884, the daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, a younger | 


brother of Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna Hall, 
She was educated in private schools. She married 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Mar. 17, 1905. In 1924-28 she 
was finance chairman of the New York Democratic 
State committee. She was asst. director, Office 
of Civilian Defense, 1941-42; U. S. representa- 
tive, General Assembly, U. N., 1945-53 and ch. 
of its Human Rights Commission. She was the 
first of presidents’ wives to devote herself to a 
career of social reform and political support of her 
husband’s measures. The Roosevelts had six chil- 
dren, one dying in infancy. The others: 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 
ing of Brookline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romelle Theresa 


Schneider of Rochester, Minn., divorced June 21, . 


1955; married, July 1, 1956, Mrs. Gladys Irene 
Owens of Los Angeles. 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabcth B. 
Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 
1944; married, Dec. 3, 1944, Faye Emerson of Los 
Angeles, divorced, Jan. 17, 1950; married Mrs. 


Minnewa Bell Ross of Santa Monica, California, | 


March 15, 1951. 


Franklin D, Jr., inarried, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel duPont of Wilmington, Del., divorced, May 
21, 1949; married, Aug. 31, 1949, Suzanne Perrin 
of New York. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, 
Clark of Nahant, Mass. 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, Curti 
Dall of New York City, “divoreed, July 30, 1934; 

» Jan. 5, J 
York city > ohn Boettiger of New 
11, 1952, Dr. James H. Halsted of Malibu, Calif. 


References: This {s My Story and T - 
ber, by Eleanor Roosevelt. d Lae ec 


Miss Anne L, 


divorced Aug. 1, 1949; married, Nov. _ 


Harry S. Truman 
. Harry S. Truman, 33rd president, Democrat, 
Was born-at Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884, the son 
of John Anderson Truman and Martha Ellen 
Young. Four grandparents were born in Ken- 
_tucky and moved to Missouri in the 1840s. The 
Trumans came from England and the President’s 
Mother’s grandmother from Northern Ireland, 
while an ancestor of his maternal grandfather, 
Solomon Young, came from Germany. A family 
disagreement on whether Harry Truman’s middle 
nhame was Shippe or Solomon, after names of two 
-8randfathers, resulted in his using only S. for 
his middle initial. He is a Baptist. 
* He attended public schools in Independence, 
Mo., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, and as 
Tailroad timekeeper and helper in Kansas City 
banks up to 1905. He joined the Missouri National 
Guard, 1905, and was rejected by West Point for 
defective eyesight. He ran his family’s farm, 
1906-17. He entered the Field Artillery school at 
Fort Sill, Okla., 1917; became ist lieut., Battery F 
and capt., Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 35th 
Div., A. E. F. He served in the Vosges, Meuse- 
_ Argonne and St. Mihiel actions and was discharged 
as major, 1919. He is a colonel in the Field Artillery 
Reserve. After the war he ran a haberdashery, 
became judge of Jackson Co. Court, 1922-24; at- 
tended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. He 
was defeated, then elected presiding judge. 
Truman was chosen senator Nov. 6, 1934; 
reelected Nov. 5, 1940. In 1944 President Roosevelt 
preferred Truman over Henry Wallace and Wm. 
OQ. Douglas for vice president, Truman being 
nominated. On Roosevelt’s death, Apr. 12, 1945, 
Truman was sworn in as President by Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone in the cabinet room of the 
White House. In 1948 he was reelected in the face 
of polls predicting his defeat; his personal energy 
overcame pessimism in Democratic ranks and 
lethargy among Republicans, and he defeated as 
well Democrats of the States Rights party. 

Truman supported the Marshall Plan, ECA, 
the rehabilitation of Greece and arming of Turkey, 
and NATO, naming Gen. of the Army Eisenhower 
to the supreme command in Europe. He endorsed 
mutual hemisphere defense; devised Point 4 to 
help under-developed countries economically. He 
opened the United Nations conference by radio 
and participated with Stalin and Attlee in the 
Potsdam Agreement. He authorized the first use of 
an atomic bomb (Hiroshima, Aug. 6; Nagasaki, 
Aug. 9, 1945). He supported a policy of com- 
promise between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 
Communists. When the Communists attacked in 
Korea, June, 1950, he ordered support of the 
Republic, and when the U.N. called for armed 
aid he directed Gen. of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to give it. He held the Army to limited 
objectives and ordered the Navy to keep Formosa 
from attacking the mainland. He removed Mac- 
Arthur from his Far Eastern commands for pub- 
licly opposing this policy. He appointed John 
Foster Dulles, a Republican, to negotiate the 
treaty of peace with Japan and treaties of defense 
with Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. 

Truman established the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in 1950, approved high taxes to meet 
rearmament expense, instituted controls of mate- 
rials and prices. He advocated higher wages when 
‘the cost of living index rose and won a higher 
“minimum wage, increased social security and aid 
for housing. He vainly demanded civil rights 
legislation and repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 
In 1952 he ordered seizure of steel companies, 
| which had refused demands of CIO and WSB, and 
when overruled by the U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to use the Taft-Hartley law. He derided 
loyalty hearings and the Kefauver report on RFC 
extravagance and refused to remove members of 
his staff accused of sharp practices. He rebuilt 
the White House. Just before leaving office he 
issued an executive order creating a naval reserve 
out of tidelands. In the campaign of 1952 Presi- 
dent Truman travelled 18,000 miles in a special 
train making 211 speeches. He retired to Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and wrote his memoirs, On July 
6, 1957, the Harry S. Truman Library, containing 
3,500,000 of his letters and documents, was given 
by the city of Independence and friends to National 
‘Archives. It has office quarters for the ex-Presi- 
dent.. 

References: Memoirs by Harry S. Truman, 2 
vols.; The Man of Independence, by Jonathan 
Daniels. 

MRS. HARRY S. TRUMAN 
Elizabeth Virginia Wallace Truman was 


mire. 13, 1885, in Independence, Mo., the 


born Feb. 
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eldest of four children and the only daughter of 
David Willock Wallace. She and Mr. Truman 
attended the same grade and hi 


Dwight David Eisenhower 


Dwight David Eisenhower, 34th president, Re- 
publican, was born Oct. 14, 1890, at Denison, Tex., 
the son of David Jacob Eisenhower and Ida 
Elizabeth Stover Eisenhower. His paternal grand- 
father descended from German Mennonites 
who left the Rhineland for Pennsylvania in the 
1730s, moved to Kansas in 1878. His father met 
his mother at Lane University, a United Brethren 
college at Lecompton, Kan. When Dwight was 1 
year old his parents moved to Abilene, Kan., 
where his father worked as a mechanic in 4 
creamery. Dwight had 6 brothers, of whom 4 are 
living. He was graduated from Abilene high 
school and went to U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point in 1911. In his class of 1915 were the 
later Generals Omar N. Bradley, Jas. Van Fleet, 
Jos. T. McNarney and Geo. Stratemeyer. 

Eisenhower began his military career as 2nd 
lieut., 19th U. S. Infantry, at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. He was a lieutenant colonel in charge of a 
tank corps at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa., in 1918. 
He was graduated from Infantry Tank School, 
1922; Command and General Staff Sch., 1926; 
Army War College, 1928; Army Industrial College, 
1933. He was asst. executive officer of the Asst. 
Secy of War, 1929-1933, and in the office of the 
Chief of Staff, 1933-35. He was on the American 
Military Mission to the Philippines, 1935-39 
and during 4 of those years a major general on 
the staff of Gen. MacArthur. He was chief of 
staff, 3rd Div., later 9th Corps, 1940-41, and of 
the 3rd Army, 1941. After the Louisiana war 
maneuvers he was made chief of the War Plans 
Div., War Dept. General Staff, and then became 
asst. chief of staff, Operations Div. and held the 
rank of lieutenant general. He was made Com- 
mander of Allied forces landing in North Africa 
Nov. 8, 1942, and advanced to full general in Feb., 
1943, and Commander in Chief of Allied Forces in 
North Africa. He became Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Forces Dec. 31, 1943, and as 
such led the Normandy invasion June 6, 1944. He 
was given the temporary rank of General of the 
Army Dec. 19, 1944, which was made permanent 
in 1946. On May 7, 1945, he received the surrender 
of the Germans at Rheims. He was in command 
of the U. S. Occupation Force in Germany in 
1945, and returned to serve as Chief of Staff, Nov. 
19, 1945, to Feb. 7, 1948. From June 7, 1948, to 
Jan. 19, 1953, he was president of Columbia 
Univ., but he took leave of absence Dec. 16, 1950, 
to serve as Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 
to organize the forces of NATO. 

Eisenhower resigned from the Army in June, 
1952, and was nominated for President by the Re- 
publicans at Chicago July 11, 1952. He defeated 
Adlai E. Stevenson by 442 to 89 electoral votes, 
was inaugurated Jan. 20, 1953. He was renomi- 
nated unanimously in Chicago Aug. 22, 1956, and 
defeated Stevenson 457 to 74. He called himself a 
Moderate, favored peace by strength, continued 
foreign aid, disarmament with guarantees; sup- 
ported Nationalist China, unified Germany; re- 
jected Anglo-French military action against Egypt; 
began Eisenhower Doctrine to support Near Hast 
peace. After a coronary thrombosis in 1955 and an 
intestinal operation in 1956 he convalesced on his 
farm near Gettysburg, Pa. 

Reference: Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; The Great American Heritage—the 
Story of the Five Eisenhower Brothers, ed. by 
Bela Korniizer. 


MRS. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower was born Mamie 
Geneva Doud in Boone, Ia., Nov. 14, 1896. Her 
home was in Denver when Eisenhower, then a 
ist lieutenant of infantry at Fort Sam Houston, 
met her. They were married July 1, 1916. Their 
first son, Dwight Doud, died in infancy; their 
sécond is John Sheldon Doud Eisenhower, gradu- 
ate of West Point and a major in the USA. He is 
married to Barbara Jean Thompson, and they have 
four children: Dwight David Eisenhower, II, 
Barbara Ann, Susan, and Mary Jean. 
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nominated vice president by. Republicans 9 elected with Lincelm 
am Ulysses; Wilson’s, Thomas Wood- 
Truman uses the initial S. (See page 171 for reason). 
Freemasons—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Gar- 
field, McKinley, Theo. Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, 
F. D. Roosevelt, Truman. 
Sa Pe: oe ORIGINAL PATERNAL ANCESTRY 
Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Swiss and Palatinate German— 
Hoover. German and Swiss—Eisenhower. 
English-—-Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, 
Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Benjamin’ Harrison, 
Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 
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Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, , 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 
Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 
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; Caroline (Carmichael) MeIntosh 1858 
PIBROG cenit ccvitvass ‘vse. .l¥p0,0 Jane Means Appleton 1834 
Lincoln ni NLAEYO OD  easceoninacer acne ae 1842 
MONDSOW asics aa Eliza McCardle 1827 
UT Ste tee, Sec ea PUA DIOR Gey Sains 0 Soea oe 1848 
Hayes. Lucy Ware Webb 1852 
Garfield 5655.0: Lucretia Rudolph 1858 
ATAU ce eee Ellen Lewis Herndon 1859 
Cleyéland.......... Frances Folsom 1886 
Benjamin Harrison. . |Caroline Lavinia Scott 1853 
alary Scott (Lord) Dimmock. 1896 
McKinley. ... LGR OARGON ai isu Nae Sina hai 1871 
Theodore Roosevelt.. |Alice Hathaway Lee 1880 | 
Edith Kermit Carow 1886 
1 a helen: erronsio2.. ate ane 1886 
OU TOR ea Ellen Louise Axson 1885 
Edith (Boiling) Galt 1915 
Harding..... Florence (Kling) De Wolfe 1891 
Coolidge Grace Anna Goodhue 1905 
Hoover....,.. Hou JfeMry is sa chsh ace ai 1899 
F. D, Roosevelt... .. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt? 1905 
BERUMAN resis. s Bess Wallace i angie Lene 1919 
Eisenhower......... Mamie Geneva Doud4 1916 
*James Buchanan, 15th president, 


2Plus 2 infants, dec’d. 2Plus 1 infant, 


was unmarried. {Born London, 


father a Maryl 4 
dec’d. 4Plus 1 infant, dec’d. 3 ek 


Presidents, Vice Presidents and their Congresses 
Vice President [service «| Comgress 


= United States—Presidents, Vice Presidents and their Congresses 173 


President 


Ba SAP 1) John Adams............/Apr. oe 1789-Mar. ~ 3, 1797 1, 2, 3,14: 

'-2| John Adams.............. 2| Thomas Jefferson........ Mar. 1797-Mar. 3, B01 5, 6. 
- 3} Thomas Jefferson......... So) AAPOR SUPT 02 01s oth sc aaicbe ‘Mar. ri 1801-Mar. 3, 
Se ee aeoeeeeooe 4 George Optiton yy cna pees a. cee 3, 
eine eet Ae ee eine Oe 5 eer ee ie ar: 4; -Mar. 3, 
Gs bee rie ere he Renna 5| Elbridge Gerry?......... Mar. 4, 1813-Mar.3, 
HE a8 ..| 6} Daniel D. Tompkins .|Mar. 4, 1817-Mar. 3, 
John Quincy pusnle: 7| John C. Calhoun. .|Mar, 4, 1825-Mar. 3, 
oyrited Jackson . C Ute arctan Breve: Mar. 4, 1829-Mar. 3, 
8} Martin Van Buren. ./Mar. 4, 1833-Mar. 3, 
9} Richard M. Johnso .|Mar. 4, 1837-Mar. 3, 
10), John Tyler. 3: .... .|Mar. 4, 1841-Apr. 4, 
3 6, 1841-Mar, 3, 
George M. Dallas Mar, 4, 1845-Mar. 3, 
Zachary Tayloré nts ete Sob 6's Millard Fillmore........ Mar. 5, 1849-July 9, 
Millard Fillmore,.........]..|... Eee: Oo ERS Or tae July 10, 1850-Mar. 3, 
14) Franklin Pierce........... 13] William R. King*........ Mar. 4, 1853-Mar. 3, 
15| James Buchanan.......... 14| John C. Breckinridge....|Mar. 4, 1857-Mar. 3, 
16| Abraham Lincoln......... 15} Hannibal Hamlin........ Mar, 4, 1861-Mar. 3, 
BOS ete Serie 16} Andrew Johnson........ Mar, 4, 1865-Apr. 15, 
Pe ANGLE W JGHREOM. sia ccs)<'s dante ees. 0s Dien pom pes wee Apr. 15, 1865-Mar. 3, 
18] Ulysses S. Grant.......... 17| Schuyler Colfax......... Mar. 4, 1869-Mar. 3, 
LO ieee ale ak nec chan eee 18} Henry Wilson®.......... Mar. 4, 1873-Mar. 3, 
19} Rutherford B. Hayes...... 19] William A. Wheeler...... Mar. 4, 1877-Mar. 3, 
20| James A. Garfield*........ 20) Chester A. Arthur....... Mar. 4, 1881-Sept. 19, 
Bi mo nester Al AYtbUE woe. c- sf cele e atic we ae Sept. 20, 1881-Mar. 3, 
22| Grover Cleveland’......... 21! Thomas A. Hendricks®...|/Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 
23) Benjamin Harrison........ 22) Levi P. Morton......... Mar. 4, 1889-Mar. 3, 
“24| Grover Cleveland’......... 23) Adlai E. Stevenson...... Mar. 4, 1893-Mar. 3, 
25 es MeKinley........ 24) Garret A. Hobart’... .|Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 
pa minis bis ...|25) Theodore Roosevelt .|Mar. 4, 1901-Sept. 14, 
26 Theodore Roosevelt 3 EX, Eee oc weestcsn . |Sept. 14, 1901-Mar. 3, 
ras tyke te .|26| Charles W. Fairbank .|Mar. 4, 1905-Mar. | 3, 
27 William H. Taft. .|27| James S. Sherman!”.. .|Mar. 4, 1909-Mar. 3, 
28| Woodrow Wilson. . .|28} Thomas R. Marshall..... Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 
29| Warren G. Harding .|29| Calvin Coolidge......... Mar. 4, 192i-Aug. 2, 
30] Calvin Coolidge. . lane. eects bios & ea ne oa Aug. 3, 1923-Mar. 3, 
(Se are ... {30} Charles G. Dawes....... Mar. 4, 1925-Mar. 3, 
31) Herbert C. Hoover........ 31| Charles Curtis........../Mar. 4, 1929-Mar. 3, 
32| Franklin D. Roosevelt..... 32) John N. Garner......... Mar. 4, 1933-Jan. 20, 
Ce ictelate conse eienon e 33} Henry A. Wallace....... Jan. 20, 1941-Jan. 20, 
COS iin scare. as 34| Harry S. Truman...,.... Jan. 20, 1945-Apr. 12, 
33 ao 8. Tromanias.!. «ic: Sete tis > Seton eats Cake Mileat hes Apr. 12, 1945-Jan. 20, 
Be aria ey ORAL aie 35| Alben W. Barkley.......|Jan. 20, 1949-Jan. 20, 
34 Dwight D. Bisenhower.....|36) Richard M. Nixon....... Jan. 20, 1953-Jan. 20, 

nes SLs cree eres ne G03.6...-Giss. 243. Awad, 2 20; 1O5T- 


Died Apr. 20, 1812. 2Died Nov. 23, 1814. *Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, to become United States Senator. 
4Died in office. “Died Apr. 18, 1853. ‘6Died Nov. 22, 1875. TTerms not consecutive, "Died Nov. 25, 1885, 


*Died Nov. 21, 1899. 1Died Oct. 30, 1912. 


Vice Presidents of the United States 


The numerals given Vice Presidents do not coincide with those given Presidents, because some 
Presidents had none. Thus, while Lincoln was the 16th President, Hannibal Hamlin, who was 
- elected with him for his first term, was only the 15th Vice President. 


Resi- | Qual-) Poli- 


Name Birthplace Yr. |dence | ified | tics Place of Death | Yr. | Age 
1)John Adams........ Quincy, Mass......... --./Quincy, Mass. . 1826) 90 
2|Thomas Jefferson. . . |Shadwell, Va.... ea 1 .-.|Monticello, Va 1826] 83 
3|Aaron Burr......... Newark, N. J..... oXss} 18 .../Staten Island, . {1836} 80 
4|George Clinton..... Ulster Co., N. Y.. bi Ge ii)] Washington, D. C. .:|1812] 73 
5|Elbridge Gerry..... Marblehead, Mass .-.| Washington, D.C ...|1814) 70 
‘/Staten Island, N. ¥..|1825| 51 


6| Danie] D. Tompkins. Scarsdale, N. Y.. 
7|\*John C. Calhoun. ..|Abbeville, 8. C.. 
8|Martin Van Buren. . |Kinderhook, N. 


ee a eenreenaey D.C... 
.| Kinderhook, N. Y. .: 11862] 79 


9|Richard M, Johnson. |Louisville, Ky........ rity .. | Frankfort, Ky e cieraatl 1850} 79 
10|John Tyler......... Greenway, Va.......- sreale Whig..|Richmond, Va..... -|1862] 71 
11|George M. ee ..|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1792|Pa....}| 1845 |Dem.. Philadelpbia, -|1864) 72 

12|Millard Fillmore. ...|Summerhill, N. Y.....|1800|N. Y..| 1849 | Whig..|/Buffalo, N. Ps Rak cic «|1874) 74 
13| William R. King "|Sampson Co., N. C...{1786|Ala...| 1853 |Dem. .| Dallas Co., Ala..... «}1853) 67 
14|John C. Brockinridae Lexington, Ky....... 1821|Ky....| 1857 |Dem..|Lexington, Ky...... 1875| 54 
15|Hannibal Hamlin... |Paris, Me............ 1809|Me...| 1861 |Rep...|Bangor, Me..,...... 1891] 81 
16| Andrew Johnson... .|Raleigh, N. C........ 1808|Tenn..| 1865 |(x)....|Carter Co., Tenn... .|1875) 66 
17|Schuyler Colfax..... ‘INew York City, N. ¥.|1823/Ind...| 1869 |Rep...|Mankato, Minn..... 1885] 62 
18|Henry Wilson...... Farmington, N. H....|1812)Mass..| 1873 |Rep...|Washington, D. C... 1875| 63 
19| William A. Wheeler..|Malone, N. Y........ 1819|N. Y..| 1877 |Rep...|Malone, N. Y....... 1887| 68 
20|Chester A. Arthur .. .|Fairfield, Vt.. 1830|N. Y¥..| 1881 |Rep...|New York City.N. Y..|1886] 56 
21|/Thomas A. Hendricks|Muskingum Co., Ohio}1819]Ind. ..| 1885 |Dem. .|Indianapolis, Ind... . 66 
22|Levi P. Morton...-. Shoreham, Vt........ 1824|N. Y..| 1889 |Rep...|Rhinebeck, N. Y 1 96 
23|Adlai E. Stevenson! .|Christian Co., Ky.. 1835|Ill....} 1893 |}Dem..|Chicago, IIl.. 78 
24\Garrett A. Hobart. .|Long Branch, N. we ‘]1844|N. J..| 1897 |Rep... Paterson, NiddiSecnenis 55 
55|Theodore Roosevelt . |New York City, N. Y¥.|1858|N. Y..| 1901 |Rep...|Oyster Bay, N. aed -|1919] 60 
56|Charles W.Fairbanks| Unionville Centre, Ohio/1852/Ind...) 1905 |Rep... Indianapolis, Ind... .}|1918) 66 
27|\James S. Sherman...|Utica, N. Y.......... 1855|N. Y..| 1909 |Rep...|Utica, N. Y......... 1912' 57 
28/Thomas R. Marshall|No. Manchester, ..11854]Ind...} 1913 |Dem..|Washington, D. C...|1925| 57 
29|Calvin Coolidge Plymouth, Vt. 1872|Mass..| 1921 |Rep...| Northampton, Mass. .|1933] 60 
30|Charles G. Dawes. . .|Marietta, Ohio 1865|Il....] 1925 |Rep...|Evanston, Ill........ 1951| 85 
31|Charles mves Netamatte Topeka, Kan.. 1860|/Kan..| 1929 |Rep...|Washington, D. C,. .|1936| 76 
32|John Nance River Co., Te 1869|Tex.. .| 1933 |Dem..|..... dinyerece o10.6.0,0.6'6.6 «i esate ct Cee 
Bs penty, ard Wallace Adair County, Ia.. 1888\Iowa..| 1941 |Dem..}.. a itlacla vieaiale celewn cite 

y S. Truman...|Lamar, Mo.......... TS841Mo... .|. 1945: (Dem. oii. o 0s 3.0.5 si00 awe sisleocle iain s eee 
oF Alben W. Barkley . ‘lGraves Ccunty, Ky...|1877|Ky...| 1949 |Dem.. De eatess, Af eases 1956| 78 
36|Richard M. Nixon... /Yorba Linda. Calif. . +1913 Calif...{ 1958 TRepl al. 0. vate a eres orgie ili OO 


ll vacancy caused by the resignation of Robert Y. Hayne. 
as ered sohueone =A. Senadeat nominated by Republicans Cand elected with Lincoln on the Na- 
tional Union ticket. 1Adlai E. Stevenson, 23rd Vice President, was the grandfather of the Democratic 


candidate for President, 1952 and 1956. 


<) John C. Calhoun resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected to the U. Senate (Dec. 12, 


CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Secretaries of State 2 


r the H 
The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and 
Bearcat i Department of State on Sept. 15. Themes Jeterok office March 21 Fri, John Jay, Who 
ecretary of State residen’ . 26, A le A 
had inal the office af Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by mes Con 
Congress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), September, 
1789, when the U. S. Supreme Court was established with him as Chief Meg oe 
The Secretary of State is charged, under the direction of the President, wi ger Fong hee 
to correspondence with the public ministers and the consuls of the United States an = sours 
sentatives of foreign powers accredited to the United States, and to negotiations of whatever charac 
relating to the foreign affairs of the United States. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
Washington. .|Thomas Jefferson....|Va....| 1789 ||Grant....... 1869 
se ..|Edmund Randolph. .|_“ 794 ||/Hayes....... ee 
, & :|Timothy Pickering...|Mass..| 1795 |/Garfield..... ten 
J. Adams.... i Aon ee 1797 tT ee 
be -|John Marshall. ..... Va....]| 1800 ||Cleveland. oe 
Jefferson. .|James Madison..... s 1801 ||B. Harrison. aoe 
Madison... .. Robert Smith....... Md...{ 1809 re i 
Sees tae James Monroe...... Va....{| 1811 |/Cleveland.... 89. 
Monroe..... John Quincy Adams.|Mass..| 1817 ee seats 1895 
J. Q. Adams., |He' Olayic does ae 1825 McKinley. ese pee 
Jackson...... in Van Buren...|N. Y. 1829 - Boe b's nes 
iM [Spot Edward Livingston. .|/La.., 1831 iets 8' 
«Sager agree Louis McLane...... Del...| 1833 ||T. Roosevelt. 1901 
Fee 30a John Forsyth....-.- Ga....] 1834 = iS Hala 
WH Harrison|Daniel Webster... r Isat Tatt : 1 
.H.Harrison|Daniel Webster.....|Mass..| 1841 |/Taft........ 
ie 1841 ||Wilson. Wi 1913 
Ab Moet Tes ee 1920 
‘ 844 ||Harding. .|Charles E. Hughes... 1921 
‘ 1845 ||Coolidge.....}. = nm 1923 
; 5 a ; 1849 s .|Frank B. Kellogg..../Minn.} 1925 
-|Daniel Webster. . . . .|Mass. 1850 ||Hoover...... Henry L. Stimson...|N. Y¥.. 929 
Z .|Edward Everett..... es 1852 ||F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull.....,.. Te! 1933 
Pierce... oe William L. Marcy...|N. Y..| 1853 se Edward R. Stettinius, 
Buchanan....|/Lewis Cass......... Mich.. Sov th Oe 2 OS IR ae eee NW Bin.nei 944 
‘S ....|Jeremiah S. Black...|Pa....}] 1860 ||Truman..... James F. Byrnes... ..|/S. C. 1945 
Lincoln...... William H. Seward..|N. Y..| 1861 ies te PO rge C. Marshall, .|Pa... 1947 
Johnson..... m Fin | (ode 1865 eee OBC Dean G. Acheson....|Md...| 1949 
Grant....... Elihu B, Washburne. . | Ill 1869 ||Eisenhower. .|John Foster Dulles...|N. ¥..| 1953 


Secretaries of the Treasury 


The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
Esqs., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers 


Home| Apptd. 


Washington. .|Alexander Hamilton.|N. Y..| 1789 ||Johnson -|Hugh McCulloch..../Ind...| 1865 
fh ..|Oliver Wolcott...... Conn,.| 1795 |/Grant. . -|George S. Boutwell. .|/Mass..| 1869 
J. Adams.... 2 Recall ue ss 1797 Seas .|WilliamA Richardson|  ‘* 873 
....(|Samuel Dexter. . Mass. 1801 ‘s -|Benjamin H. Bristow.|Ky....]| 1874 
Jefferson... .. Pe Awe as Clas = 1801 ‘ Lot M.,. Morrill...... Me... 876 
.....|Albert Gallatin...... Pa....] 1801 |/Hayes....... John Sherman... Ohio..| 1877 
Madison,.... poe iran 25, Ss 809 ||Garfield..... William Windom....|/Minn.| 1881 
“..++./George W. Campbell./Tenn..} 1814 |/Arthur...... Charles J. Folger....|N. Y¥..] 1881 
i eanes Alexander J. Dallas..|/Pa....} 1814 Seatac emt alter Q. Gresham. .|Ind.. 1884 
.| William H. Crawford|Ga....| 1816 Tg | PREF Hugh McCulloch,...|_ “ 884 
Monroe..... 9 1817 ||Cleveland..../Daniel Manning..... N. Y¥..]| 1885 
J. Q. Adams.. Richard Rush....... Pa....| 1825 “ ....|Charles S. Fairchild..| ‘ 887 
Jackson..... Samuel D. Ingham. . | * 1829 ||B. Harrison. .|William Windom. ...|Minn 1889 
Rize. « Louls McLane. .....|Del 1831 ¥ --|Charles Foster. .....|Ohio 1891 
ae William J. Duane... .|Pa. 1833 ||Cleveland....|John G. Carlisle..... Ky. 1893 
2 EOE Roger B. Taney..... Md 1833 ||McKinley....|Lyman J. Gage..... Th. 1897 
=e Levi Woodbury..... N, 1834 ||T. Roosevelt. Le erty es 901 
UO SIBLOD el sete ek 1837 Ny .|Leslie M. Shaw. .... Ta... 1902 
pepmrison Thomas Ewing...... Ohio 1841 “ .|George B. Cortelyou.|N. Y. 1907 
yler 3 5 1841 |/Taft........ Franklin MacVeagh..|Ill....] 1909 
i: A ..|Walter Forward Pa.. 1841 ||Wilson...... William G. McAdoo. |N. Y..] 1913 
oe .|John C. Spencer N.Y 1843 SINS ce ah Gane Carter Glass........ Vawn cade SOT 
ale George M. Bibb.....|Ky. 1844 “ ....+./David F. Houston, ..|/Mo 1920 
(1 on arene ee Robert J. Walker... .|Miss 1845 ||Harding..... Andrew W. Mellon. .|Pa.. 1921 
AVION. 2%. William M. Meredith.|Pa. . 1849 ||Coolidge. : s* Oy 1923 
eee Gniesre ears oe ies: Ohio 1850 ||Hoover. . 7 < Sale! 1929 
Te errs i mes Guthrie...... FOV. caees ee : 
Buchanan. ...|Howell Cobb........ Ga. or ise? fam Wo Nee 1933 
“~,...|Philip F, Thomas... .|Md._! 934 
++? -(JOhn A> Dix... ..... INS Y 1945 
Lincoin,..... Salmon P. Chase. ...|Ohio. . 1946 
Bue se alelace, © William P. Fessenden|Me 1953 
ak _.../Hugh McCulloch. ...|Ind 1957 
ee Secretaries of Defense 
e ment of Defense, or i 
Sept. 18. 1 947. It is headed by the Boies the National Military Establishment, was created 


cumbents of these offices are listed on page 177. gcse. 
Presidents _ Cabinet Officers |Home Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home|Apptd. 
Truman. ....|James V. Forrestal N.Y 1947 ||T 
in fens Stal,..)N. Y.. Tuman..... Robert A. Lovett....|N. ¥.. 
as ? ee oe aS Me Va. ten Eisenhower... .|Charles E. Wilson. . . Mich 1983 
=Nominaied Aue 5 Neil H. McElroy*...|Ohio..| 1957 


United States—Cabinet Officers, 1789-1953 


r: Secretaries of War 
‘The Second cae ane Se ne Set up in Eats 1776, a Board and Ordnance 
ve members: J Sonn A Roger Harrison, ae § Wilson. ar and Edward | Ru iS 


Sherman, 
t. 30 oes tes Sere pons re: n June 12 Lincoln Secretary 
. 30, ess aD Ben. Spontcn created by 
Congress the pre February. The Eleventh Continental Congress on’ March §. 1 poin 
. Henry Knox to pieced him with the fore duties of the contest War (and Nave) Docu ee, 
Hi Knox was commissioned Secretary of 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
Se eneLos ee WENOX. she cee Mass..| 1789 Johnson . ..../Edwin M. Stanton. . aliitweses 1865 
- ‘Timothy peat = 795 .|U. 8. Grant (ad. in.). rs 867 
‘James McHenry... :IMd. 1796 Johnson. : Lorenzo'thomasiaain}| : 868 
J. ote cies ane af 1797 John M. ae eld. --+-| 1868 
:|John Marshall... ... Va....| 1800 |/Grant......./John A. Rawlins.. Fs 1869 
* .|Samuel Dexter...... Mass.. 800 Oya oy there William T. Sherman. |Ohio. 1869 
: ..../Roger Griswold . Conn. 1801 Wie eet Se William W. Belknap. |Iowa. 1869 
Jefferson..... Henry Dearborn..... e 1801 Fol tte ead Alphonso Taft...... Ohio 1876 
Madison..... William Eustis...... Mass..| 1809 He RSS OTE James Don. Cameron.|Pa..,.| 1876 
Moncton John gi ecehie em TC ae ie 1813 ||Hayes..... ../George W. McCrary. |Iowa. 1877 
<) ecudiens sees Monroe... ..: 1814 “ ......+/Alexander Ramsey...|/Minn.| 1879 
Kits illiam H. nOrawtord. Ga. 1815 |/Garfield...... Robert T. Lincoin.../Ml... 1881 
A Gast tiene Shelby........ 1817 |/Arthur...... ry had 1881 
Monroe...... Geo. Graham (ad. ) Vic, 1817 ||Cleveland... .|William C. Endicott. |Mass. 1885 
ea RpeN John C, Cos .|8. C 1817 ||B. Harrison. .|Redfield Proctor.....|Vt... 1889 
J. Q, Adams..|James Barbour......|/Va. 1825 “, .|Stephen B. Elkins W.Va.| 1891 
.|Peter B. Porter. LING cy. 1828 ||Cleveland..,.|/Daniel 8. Lamont . ¥..| 1893 
.|John H. ae ./Tenn 1829 ||MacKinley...|Russel A. Alg Mich 1897 
.|Lewis Cas: -|Ohio 1831 " «..|Elihu Root. Xe 1899 
rf .|Benjamin . ‘Butler. .|N. Y 1837 ||T. Roosevelt. re 1901 
Van Buren...|Joe R. Poinsett...... s. C 1837 *s ./William H. Tatt . {Ohio 1904 
W.H.Harrison John Bell Rare oe Tenn. 1841 vf Luke E. Wright -|Tenn..} 1908 
DE SS a eae ee re 2 1841 |/Taft... ..|Jacob i Dickinson..| ‘ 1909 
oe a John MecLean....... Ohio..} 1841 Grate, attetere' s Henry L. Stimson...|N. Y..| 1911 
2S FRR Baio John C. Spencer.....)/N. ¥..}| 1841 |/Wilson...... Lindley M. Garrison. N.J..| 1913 
Raiee stats jaia,< James M. Porter....|/Pa....} 1843 Eee Wate osione Newton D. Baker, . . |Ohio. 1916 
fe eee eae William Wilkins. ei) ear 1844 ||Harding..... John W.-Weeks..... Mass..} 1921 
a Ae William L. Marc Be ee 1845 ||Coolidge..... Bea oho te 923 
Taylor. ../George W. Crawford. |Ga. 1849 qerpecoocan Dwight F. Davis....|Mo.. 1925 
Toe aa Edward Bates....... Mo 1850 Hoover...... James W. Good..... Iowa. 1929 
Fillmore..... Charles M. Conrad TSbOr i eg Vt srectee Patrick J. Hurley....|Okla..| 1929 
Pierce... ..... fferson Davis...... Miss 53 ||/F.D.Roosevelt veeree H. Dern..... Utah..| 1933 
nena John B. Floyd...... fee lee URST Harry H. Woodring. .|Kan. 1936 
by -|Joseph Holt........ aY..5.() J861 # Henry L. Stimson...|N. Y..| 1940 
Lincoln...... Simon Cameron..... Pa..../ 1861 |/Truman..... Robert P. Patterson .|N. Y..| 1945 
. (Ohio. 1862 g ....*|Kenneth C. Royall...!1N. C..| 1947 


aia ch ata a Edwin M. Stanton. . 


(*) Last member of the President’s Cabinet. The War Dept. became the Dept. of the Army and 
is now a branch of the Dept. of Defense, created September 18, 1947. 


Secretaries of the Navy 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary a 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., the first Secretary 
of the Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same day. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home |Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
J. Adams. ...|Benjamin Stoddert...;Md...} 1798 ||Lincoln . .|Gideon Welles....+.- 1861 
Jefferson... Ss et el 1801 ||Johnson . eT 865 

= : Robert Smith....... s 1801 ||Grant.. .|Adolph E. Borie. 869 

~ 4 Jacob Crowninshield.|Mass..} 1805 yin ‘|George M. Robeson... |N. 1869 

Madison. Paul Hamilton...... ja hal © aes 09 ||Hayes.. .|RichardW. Thompson ee 1877 

es William Jones....... Het Seas 813 .|Nathan Goff, Jr..... W.Va. 1881 

“ Benjamin Wala, Garfeld . William H. Hunt, La....] 1881 

Crowninshield.....|Mass..} 1814 ‘|William E, Chandler.|N. H..| 1882 

Monroe...... ei 1817 re hes eg .| William C. Whitney .|N. Y..| 1885 

CS Ee oie Smith Thompson. . Bo ok pi 1818 ||B. Harrison. . Benjamin F. At sale PD ae aa 1889 

ed cee Samuel L. Southard.. N. J...]| 1823 ||Cleveland....|/Hilary A. Herbert.../Ala... 893 

J. Q, Adams., “ 1825 |/McKinley....|John D. Long....... Mass..| 1897 

Jackson...... John Branch yet skies IN. C..] 1829 ||T.Roosevelt. . eget epee ba i 901 

Seas s orators Levi Woodbury..... N. H..| 1831 * ...|William H. Moody. > eee 1902 

BPA Seren) Mahlon Dickerson. 7«[N. J..] 1834 xf ...|Paul Morton........ Ill....} 1904 

Van Buren.. Sh tes 1837 24 ii!!Charies J. Bonaparte.|Md...| 1905 

‘|James K. ares Ss 28 a ie = “an aes cms peace a mae te 
_Harrison|George E. Badger. ..|N, C.. - .../Truman ewbelry ich... 

wv. 7 s mee ie 3 1841 ||Taft..... .../George von L, even tC gerey 1909 

Abel P. Upshur..... Va....| 1841 ||Wilson...... Josephus incgiene N.C..} 1913 

David Henshaw..... Mass..| 1843 ||/Harding. Edwin Denby. . Mich..} 1921 

Thomas W. Gilmer. ./Va... 844 Coendge, os 1923 

John Y. Mason..... = 1844 .|Curtis D. Wilbur..../Cal... 924 

George Bancroft..... 1845 ||Hoover...... CharlesFrancisAdams|Mass. . 1929 

John Y. Mason..... Va....) 1846 |/F.D. Roosevelt Claude A. Swanson. .}/Va.. 1933 

William B. Preston. .| “* 1849 Charles Edison,...... N. J 1940 

..|William A. Graham..|N. C 1850 a Frank Knox........ Il.. 1940 

../John P, Kennedy.... 1852 ty * pe Vis heaps a (N.Y 1944 

Pierce.......|James C. Dobbin.... 853 ||Truman. ee 1945 

Buchanan....|Isaac Toucey....... 1857 


(*) Last member of the President’ Se The mary Department is now a branch of the Dept. 


of Defense, created September 18, 19 


Attorneys General 


The office of Attorne 


pointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. 


binet in 1814. 
placed at its head. 


rT organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. 
er viremia. te 4 Attorney General was made a member of the 


The Department of Justice was created June 22, 1870, and the Attorney General was 


The 


Washington ap- 


“Pr Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home, Apptd. 


| Presidents Cabinet Officers 
Washington. .|Edmund Racdalobis .|Va.. 


William Bradford.. af ES. 
pes : ICharles TCO: jai aes 


Home| Apptd. 


Des J. Adams. 


.|Charles Lee......... Va. 
. 1. ]Theophilus Parsons. . |Mass.. 
1798 Jefferson..... Levi Lincoln,....... Mass., 


79 
1801 
1801 
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Presidents 
22 eae iss Oa 


J. Q. Adams.. 


W.H.Harrison 


Taylor 
F 


Buchanan.. sit 


William Pinkney. -:. y 


Richard Rush 
William Wirt 


John ys Berrien. . 
‘Roger B. 
‘Benjamin 


He} D. Gipin. muses 
Jonn J. Crittenden. . 


. 


Jeremiah S. Black. . .|P. 
....|Edwin M. Stanton... 


Titian J. ey 
James Speed...... = 


Henry Stanbery..... 
William M. Evarts... 
Ebenezer R. Hoar... 


Edward Bates....... Mo 


United States—Cabinet Officers, 1789-1953 


~ Cabi Of: 


J. P. McGranery... 


onde Be Amos T. Akerman... H. Brownell, Jr.....-. 


Eisenhower. . 
3 ote \George H. Williams. . 


Postmasters General 


in Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America (1737), and Postmaster General for the 
conte (1753) under the King until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774. The Second Continental 
Congress created the Post Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1775, 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster General for one year. On his sailing later for France as one 
of the ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 7, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed | 
Postmaster General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Department as a 
branch of the Treasury, on Sept. 22, 1789, and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster 
General on Sept. 26. The Postmaster General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. His is 
the only portfolio in the Cabinet that expires every four years. The Post Office Department was estab- 
lished as an executive department June 8, 1872. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home |Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home Apptd. 
..|Samuel Osgood...... Mass. 1789 ||Grant....... Marshall Jewell. .... Ind. 1874 
eeieton: .|Timoth: Pickering: a 791 Meee Oe James N. Tyner,.... Te 1876 
as ..|Joseph Habersham.../Ga....] 1795 ||Hayes....... David McK. Key.... 877 
J. Adams. ... os mene 797 eT ayere are eee Horace Maynard....|N. Y..| 1880 
Jefferson..... “ Beh as 1801 |/Garfield..... Thomas L. James. ..|Ky....} 1881 
se .|Gideon Granger..... Conn.,| 1801 |/Arthur...... ‘Timothy O. Howe...|Wis...} 1881 
Maaison CASES” ARE By : sore Srl Fe MeO oes BOG at . ne. . aor 
as eturn J. Meigs Jr../Ohio . ee. Leeeromie a atton, tare owa. 
r % Cd - = 1817 ||Cleveland....}|William F. Vilas..... Wis. . 1885 
John McLean... z 1823 “,..-|/Don M. Dickinson.. .}Mich 1888 
J. Q. Adams.. SA ade 1825 ||B. Harriso John Wanamaker....|Pa... 1889 
Jackson..... William T. Barry.,..|Ky. 1829 |/Cleveland. Wilson S. Bissel.....|N. 1893 
“,..... {Amos Kendall... a ec 1835 ey William L. Wilson, ..|W. 1895 
Van Buren... = we Sie 1837 ||McKinle James A. Gary.. .|M. 897 
] ...|John M, Niles......;Conn..} 1840 24 : Charles E. Smith ‘ eta 1898 
W.H.Harrison|Francis Granger... .. N. 1841 ||T. Roosevelt. fs é 901 
OI eee Francis Granger.... . IN: S&S 1841 Dy .|Henry C, Payne.....|/Wis. 1902 
Bey toaiety cere." Charles A. Wickliff. .|Ky.. 1841 + .|Robert J. Wynne....|Pa..,. 904 
Polk. .|Cave Johnson,...... Tenn. 1845 fs -|George B. Cortelyou.|N. Y..| 1905 
Taylor Jacob Collamer...... tas 1849 * .|George von L. Meyer|Mass.. 907 
Fillmore..... Nathan K. Hall...,. N. Y 1850 ||Taft. .|Frank H. Hitchcock . | ** 1909 
Sere Samuel D. Hubbard, |Conn..} 1852 ||Wilson...... Albert 8. Burleson. ..|Tex...] 1913 
Plerce........ James Campbell..... Pa....| 1853 ||Harding..... WEL EE, IAYRS ou oun kx Ind. . 1921 
Buchanan,...|Aaron V. Brown.....|Tenn..| 1857 AS it Hubert Work....... Colo. 1922 
2 ...»|Joseph Holt........ Ky...| 1859 bar mre Harry 8. New...,... Ind.. 1923 
a ....|Horatio King....... Me. 1861 ||Coolidge..... ory a Bik ale ate oa 1923 
Lincoln.,.... Montgomery Blair...|Md 1861 ||/Hoover...... Walter F. Brown. ...|Ohio. 1929 
ABs. 06 William Dennison. . .|Ohio 1864 ||F.D.Roosevelt|James A. Farley..... N.Y, 1933 
Johnson..... “s it ee 1865 rf Fr C. Walker....|Pa.. 1940 
a ../Alex. W. Randell....]/Wis...| 1866 ||Truman..... Robt. E. Hannegan. .|Mo. 1945 
Grant. . --|John A. J. Creswell..|Md...] 1869 Se ics esse M. Donaldson..|Mo. . 1947 
Bee alee ais James W. Marshall. .|Va....| 1874 ||Eisenhower..|A. EB. Summerfield. ..|Mich 1953 


Secretaries of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Con re; rch 3, 1849, and i 
made a member of the Cabinet. z Spe Sy A SEO Pane 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home /Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. | 
Taylor...... Thomas Ewing...... Ohio 1849 

Fillmore,.... James A. Pearce.....|Md. 1850 1890 
eae Thoms M. T. Mc- 1875 
= IGCnNnAaD';.. | eee Pa. 1850 1877 
Sara Alex. H. H. Stuart... |/Va,. 1850 1881 
Pierce... .... Robert McClelland. .|Mich 1853 1882 
Buchanan... .|Jacob Thompson. . . _|Misg 1857 1885 
Lincoln...... Caleb B. Smith... ..: Ind 1861 oR eh i 1888 
etcons John P. Usher....... 1863 ||B. Harrison. .|John W. Noble. 1889 
ODBRON react a: 1865 ||Cleveland....|Hoke Smith.... 1893 
Peteases\. James Harlan... .... owa, 1865 “....|David R. Francis... . 1896 
dais rville H. Browning. |Ill... 1866 |{McKinley....|Cornelius N. Bliss... 1897 


~ 


United States—Cabinet Officers; Great Seal 


Presidents ] Cabinet Officers |Home Apptd, 
(Secretaries of the Interior, Continued) 


McKinley....|/Ethan A. Hitchcock..|Mo...| 1899 
eis Roosevelt. a ref | 1901 
.|James R. Garfield. ../Ohio..| 1907 
Taft oo... Richard A. Ballinger.|Wash.}| 1909 
RPT oe Walter L. Fisher....|Ill....] 1911 
Wilson eros Hifewes Be Lane.... Pag aes 
see to) SEDO s eres | We ss 
Harding..... Albert B. Fall....... N.M.! 1921 
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Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home Apptd,. 


Harding..... ‘Hubert Work....... N.M 1923 
Coolidge..... ae Ae tinge Colo..| 1923 
Sgapearprot Roy O. West........ TH. 928 
Hoover...... Ray Lyman Wilbur. ./Cal..,| 1929 
¥.D.Roosevelt|Harold L. Ickes. PLL: wae een 
Truman..... = é ¥ 1945 
% Julius A. Krug....../Wis...| 1946 

Pete Oscar L. Chapman...|Colo..} 1949 
BHisenhower...!Douglas McKay..... Oreg..! 1953 


Secretaries of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 
Commissioner was renamed Secretary of Agriculture and became a Scene of the aaniee 1000. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
Cleveland....|Norman J. Colman, .|Mo...| 1889 
B. Harrison. .|Jeremiah M. Rusk...|Wis...| 1889 

.|J. Sterling Morton...|Neb. . 1893 
.|James Wilson....... Ia....] 1897 
pene Fae ss 1901 

< St soos ae 1909 
David F. Houston. ..|/Mo. 1913 
.|Edward T. Meredith.|/Ia....| 1920 
-|Henry C. Wallace...iIa....| 1921 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home; Apptd. 
Coolidge. .... Howard M.Gore....|/W.Va,.| 1924 
ee orang . M. Jardine...... Kan 1925 
Hoover... ... Arthur M. Hyde....{/Mo.. 929 
F.D.Roosevelt/Henry A. Wallace..../Iowa..| 1933 
ks Claude R. Wickard../Ind...} 1940 
Truman..... Clinton P. Anderson.|N.M.,| 1945 
Shas Sains Charles F. Brannan..{Colo..| 1948 
Eisenhower. .|Ezra Taft Benson...|}Utah..| 1953 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 
The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secre- 
tary made a member of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act of Congress on March 4, 1913 
into the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a 


Cabinet member. 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
T. Roosevelt .|Geo. B. Cortelyou...|N. Y..| 1903 
T. Roosevelt .|Victor H. Metcalf...}Cal...| 1904 
T. Roosevelt. |Oscar S. Straus...... N. Y..| 1906 

ATG 0 cascoct as Charles Nagel....... Mo...|{ 1909 

Secretaries of Labor 
.| William B. Wilson 1913 
.|James J. Davis. 1921 
bs 1923 
be " PH bed 1929 
William N. Doak..../Va.... 30 
Frances Perkins...... N. Y..] 1933 
L. B. Schwellenbach..|Wash.} 1945 
Maurice J. Tobin....|Mass..| 1948 
...|Martin P. Durkin.../Ill.... 1953 
.|James P. Mitchell...|N.J..| 1953 


Secretaries of Commerce 
Presidents , Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


Wilson...... | William C. Redfield..|N. Y..] 1913 

Bs ee yeger aan Josh. W. Alexander../Mo...} 1919 

Harding..... Herbert C. Hoover.. .|Cal 1921 

Coolidge... .. as allure 1923 

ZA Sica William F. Whiting. .|Mass. 1928 

Hoover...... Robert P, Lamont.,./Til....| 1929 

BIS At erie Roy D. Chapin... ..|/Mich 1932 

F.D.Roosevelt|Daniel C. Roper. re be 1933 

& Harry _L. Hopkin Iowa. 1939 

a Jesse Jones..... Texas 1940 

O3 enry A. Wallace ack 1945 

'Truman..... » F 1945 
eas state W. Averell Harri- 

i St ccacseieg Cnn N. 1946 

Nipine, -Sincs Charles Sawyer...... Ohio..}| 1948 

Hisenhower. .|Sinclair Weeks...... Mass..| 1953 


Secretaries of Health, Education and Welfare 


The Department of Health, Education and Welfare was created by Act of Congress April 11, 1953, 
and its Secretary made a member of the Cabinet. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
Eisenhower...|Oveta Culp Hobby...|Texas.| 1953 


Home 


DSP ee 


Apptd, 


1955 


Cabinet Officers 


Marion B. Folsom... 


Presidents 


Eisenhower... 


Secretaries of the U. S. Air Force, Army and Navy 


Not Members of the President’s Cabinet 


The Department cf Defense, created September 18, 
Navy, created April 30, 1789; the Department of the Army, August 7, 


consolidated the Department of the 


1947, 
1789, and the Department of 


the Air Force, September 18, 1947, into a single executive department. 


Secretaries of the Air Force 

W. Stuart Symington Se rier! Sept. 18, 1947 
Thomas K. Finletter. ri i 19. 

Harold E. Tatbott.. 

Donald A. Quarles. 

Secretaries of the aeesy 


Kenneth C. Royall....... 18, 194 

eg Oi VR EY aaateis au: “here 
Pe Dioras Bra siatncs 7 . 

Pat Joh 20, 1953 


. 4, 1953 
21, 1955 


Wilbur M. Brucker.... 


*In addition, Gordon Gray was Acting Secretary 
of the Army from April 28, 1949, and was sworn in, as 
Under Secretary of the Army May 25, 1949, and re- 
mained in that capacity until he was sworn in as 
Secretary of the Army on June 20, 1949. 

Secretaries of the Navy 
Jobo Es Sullivans... 66s occa cise Sept. 18. 1947 


Francis P. Matthews May 25, 1949 
Dan A. Kimball...... July 31, 1951 
Robert B. Anderson........«... Feb. 4, 1953 
Charles S. Thomas............. May 3, 1954 


Great Seal of the United States 


The Great Seal of the United States is placed 
on about 3,000 formal documents annually, in- 
cluding presidential proclamations, ratifications of 
treaties, commissions of cabinet members and 
ambassadors, and similar papers. The Secretary 
of State is custodian of the seal. The seal has 
two designs, but only the face is used for docu- 
ments. The seal was ordered July 4, 1776, by the 
Continental Congress, which asked Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams to 
arrange for a seal for the ‘“‘United States of 
America,’’ which meant the 13 states united in 
the act of independence, and not the central 
government of today. The seal was adopted by the 
Continental Congress June 20, 1782, and by the new 
Federal Government Sept. 15, 1789. While no die 
has ever been cut of the reverse, both sides were 
reproduced on a medal in 1882, commemorating 
the centenary of its adoption. 

A representation of the Great Seal is in the 
hands of every American citizen who possesses a 


$1 bill. On the back of the bill both sides of the 
seal are shown. The face of the seal, on the right 
hand side of the bill, shows an American eagle 
with wings and talons outstretched. Above his 
head is a circle containing 13 ‘‘pieces argent,”’ or 
silver buttons; the eagle’s breast holds a shield 
with 13 stripes; the right talon holds an olive 
branch and the left talon a bundle of 13 arrows. 
In its beak the eagle holds a ribbon with the motto 
E Pluribus Unum—One out of Many, referring to 
the union of the states. 

On the reverse the seal shows an unfinished 
pyramid. Above the pyramid is a ‘‘glory’’ or burst 
of light, with an eye inside a triangle, referring 
to the Eternal Eye of God, and above it is the 
motto Annuit Coeptis, meaning He Has Favored 
Our Undertaking. The base of the pyramid bears 
the numerals MDCCLXXVI, or 1776, and below it 
is the motto Novus Ordo Seclorum, or A New 
Order of the Ages. The pyramid has 13 steps 
and signifies the strength of the union. 
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United States—Derivation of States’ Names 


Origin of the Names of U. S. States and Territories 


ource: ti fficials, and a new study by John P, Harrington, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
. belie cae Smithsonian Institution, Washington, -D. C. 


Alabama—Indian for tribal town, later tribe, of 
the Creek confederacy. 

Alaska—Russian version of Aleutian (Eskimo) 
word for Alaska Peninsula. 

Arizona—Spanish version of Pima Indian word 
ee netle spring place,” identified as in Arizona 

reek, 

Arkansas—French variant of Kansas, a Sioux 
Indian name for south wind people. 6 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
near the earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written by 
Montalvo, 1510. Baja California (Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico) was first penetrated 1533. The 
state later was Alta (Upper) California. 

Colorado—Spanish, red, first applied to Colo- 
rado River. 

Connecticut—From Mohican and other Algon- 
quian words meaning ‘‘long river place.” 

Delaware—Lord De La Warre, first governor of 
Virginia Company, entered bay, 1610. Name first 
applied to river, then to Indian tribe and state. 

District of Columbia—For Columbus, 1791. 

Florida—Named by Ponce de Leon on Pascua 
Florida, feast of flowers, Easter Sunday, 1513. 

Georgia—For King George II of England by 
James E. Oglethorpe, colonial administrator, 1732. 

Hawaii—Possibly derived from native word for 
homeland. 

Idaho—Shoshone words, ida, salmon, ho, tribe. 
State calls it ‘light on the mountains.”’ 

Hilinois—French for Illini or land of Illini, 
Algonquian word meaning men or warriors. 

diana—Named because Indians lived there. 

Iowa—A Sioux word, meaning ‘‘one who puts 
to sleep.’’ 

Kansas—Sioux word for south wind people. 

Kentucky—Wyandot word for plain, originally 
applied to Kentucky Plains, Clark County. 

Louisiana—Part of territory called Louisiana by 
LaSalle for French King Louis XIV. 

Maine—From Maine, ancient French province. 

Maryland—For Queen Henrietta Maria, wife 
of Charles I of England. 

Massachusetts—From Indian tribe named after 
“Jarge hill place’ identified by Capt. John Smith 
as near Milton, Mass. 

Michigan—Alouet, 1672, makes it designate a 
clearing, but later writers mentioned Chippewa 
micigama, large water. 

Minnesota—From Dakota Sioux word meaning 
“clouded or milky’’ water of Minnesota River. 

Mississippi—Probably Chippewa: mici, large; 
zibi, river. Tonti wrote it Michi Sepe, 

Missouri—Algonquian word, ‘‘canoe haver,”’ ap- 
plied to tribe on river which received their name. 

Montana—Latin for mountainous. 

Nebraska—From Omaha Indian name for Platte 
River, both meaning flat. 

Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-clad. 

New Hampshire—Named 1629 by Capt. John 
Mason of Plymouth Council for county in England. 

New Jersey—The Duke of York, 1664, gave a 
patent to Lord John Berkeley and Sir Geo. Car- 
teret to be called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. 

New Mexico—Spaniards in Mexico applied term 
to land north and west of Rio. Grande. 

New York—For Duke of York and Albany who 
received patent to New Netherland from his 
brother Charles II and sent an expedition to 
capture it, 1664, 

North Carolina—In 1629 Charles I gave a large 
patent to Sir Robt. Heath to be called Province 


of Carolana, from Carolus, Latin’ name for 
Charles. A new patent was granted by Charles IT 
to Earl of Clarendon and others. Divided into 
North and South Carolina, 1729. > 

North Dakota—Dakota is Sioux for friend or 
ally. J 

Ohio—Indian, great, applied to river. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw coined word meaning red 
man, proposed by Rey. Allen Wright, Choctaw- 
speaking Indian. 

Oregon—In 1765 Maj. Robert Rogers proposed to 
George III to seek Northwest Passage by travel 
from Great Lakes to ‘‘a river called by the 
Indians Ouragon.’’ In 1772 he spelled it Ourigan. 
In 1778 his associate, Jonathan Carver, wrote of 
“River Oregon or River of the West.’’ In 1817 
William Cullen Bryant wrote ‘‘where rolls the 
Oregon.” In 1822 Rep. John Floyd (Va.) proposed 
creation of Oregon Terr. Wauregan is Algonquian 
for beautiful water. Presumably Rogers and 
Carver meant the Columbia. 

Pennsylvania—William Penn, the Quaker, who 
was made full proprietor by King Charles II in 
1681, suggested Sylvania, or woodland, for his 
tract. The king’s government owed Penn’s father, 
Admiral William Penn £16,000, and the land 
being granted in part settlement, the king added 
the name Penn to Sylvania, against the desires 
of the modest proprietor, in honor of the admiral. 

Puerto Rico—Spanish for Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—Red island, first named_ by 
Adrian Block because of its red clay. Roger Wil- 
liams suggested Island of Rhodes. His settlement, 
Providence Plantations, was also used. 

South Carolina—See North Carolina. 

South Dakota—See North Dakota. 

Tennessee—From 1784 to 1788 this was the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. Tanasi was the name 
of Cherokee villages on the Little Tennessee river. 

Texas—Variant of word used by Caddo and 
other Indians meaning friends or allies, and ap- 
plied to them by the Spanish in eastern Texas. 
Also written texias, tejas, teysas. 

Utah—From a Navajo word meaning upper, or 
higher up, as applied to a Shoshone tribe called 
Utes. Spanish form is Yutta, English Uta or Utah. 
Proposed name Deseret, ‘‘land of honeybees,’’ from 
Book of Mormon, was rejected by Congress. 

Vermont—From French words Vert, green, and 
Mont, mountain. The Green Mountains were said 
to have been named by Samuel de Champlain. The 
Green Mountain Boys were Gen. Stark’s men in 
the Revolution. When the state was formed, 1777, 
Dr. Thos. Young suggested combining vert and 
mont into Vermont. 

Virginia—Named by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
fitted out the expedition of 1584, in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England. 

Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—So named when western counties 
of Virginia rejected secession, 1863. 

Wisconsin—An Indian name, spelled Ouiscousin 
and Misconsing by early chroniclers. Means 
“grassy place’? in Chippewa. Congress made it 
Wisconsin. 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pa., which was the site of an Indian 
massacre and became widely know by Campbell’s 
poem, Gertrude of Wyoming. In Algonquian it 
means ‘‘large prairie place.’’ 


ACCESSION OF TERRITORY BY THE UNITED STATES 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 


Division Yr. ) Sq. mil Division 


pe cry o tate elites s 

ouisiana Purchase.|1803| 827,192 

By treaty aire 92)|Alaska 
Satri= 


FORA eRe ia ce, 1819 


888,811]|Gadsden Purchase. |1853 


..{1867] 586,400 
8} 6,42 
~ {4899 3,435||Trust Territory of 


Division Yr. \Sq. mi. 


29,640||Midway, Wake, 
Swan Tsl., Corn 
Island & others..|.... 42 


58,560]/|Guam............ 
Se areas tele PREY abe zatiy, ines3.. . <— 1 16,800 ee bell Ee 
20 PR n i merican 
ppeeon Baar Biss (ales 1846] 285,580]|Canal Zone 1904 5b Gengoreey oe Rese ia 
exican cession. . ./1848! 529,017!|Virgin Islands... |” 1917 133]|Grand total......|... .|3,628,130 
ae 


Land and water area in square 


miles. 2 
Slee caccession, but in thercncy es. 2Includes drainage basin of Red River of the North, not part 


sometimes considered a part isi 
included in totals; became Republic of the Philippines sae ipeenat ictal oe 


8Area not 


States of the Union—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas 
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STATES OF THE UNION 


Their Topography, History, Industries, Farm Products, Principal Cities, 
Railways, Airlines, Tourist Attractions 


Statistical tables, elsewhere in The ALmawnac, cover by states, 
deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, manufacture, banking, 


details of population, births and 
finance, and other phases of activity. 


Area of the states is total land and water area reported by the Geography _Divisi Tea’ thi 
Census; agricultural figures bused on reports of the Dept. of Rerictitise oat state nee i 


Alabama 


Cotton State, Yellowhammer State 
CAPITAL: Montgomery. AREA: 51,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 28th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,- 
061,743, rank, 17th. MOTTO: We Dare Defend 
Our Rights. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: Yellow- 
hammer. FISH: Tarpon. TREE: Longleaf Pine. 
ADMISSION: 22nd. 


Alabama lies in the cotton belt of the Old 
South, bounded N. by Tennessee, E. by Georgia, 
W. by Mississippi, S.-E. by Florida, S. by Gulf of 
Mexico, In N. it has the Cumberland plateau. In 
S. the Coosa valley lies hemmed in by Piedmont 
plateau. Then follows the coastal alluvial plain. 
Coal underlies about 7,000 sa. mi. near northern 
Appalachian region. 

The state’s river system includes the Tombigbee 
and Black Warrior which join the Alabama, 
Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers to form the Great 
Mobile River Basin. In N., Tennessee river creates 
an outstanding industrial and recreational area. 
It provides motive power at Muscle Shoals, a 37- 
mi. stretch with fall of 134 ft., part of Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Mobile Bay is 30 mi. long, 8 mi. 
wide and Mobile is only seaport. Cheaha mountain, 
a state park, 5 mi. north of Oxford, is the highest 
point, 2,407 ft. Gulf State Park, in Baldwin county 
and Clear Creek falls, Winston county, are attrac- 
tions. Also, 17 state parks, 4 historic sites, 8 state 
forests and 175 other forest tracts. 

Population, July, 1956, 3,135,000, est. 

Alabama’s main farm cash crop, remains cotton 
—approx. 750,000 bales annually—but cattle and 
beef have become important. It has large crops of 
peanuts, corn and pecans; also produces grains, 
sweet potatoes, watermelons, hogs, dairy products, 
tobacco and sugar cane. Salt, marble, iron, coal 
and other minerals are plentiful and extensive 
forests have attracted pulp plants. Main indus- 
tries are primary metals, textiles, lumber products, 
food products. 

Alabama has 26 institutions of higher learning, 
including Tuskegee Institute, Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s Negro’ school. 

Alabama, first explored by De Narvaez, Spanish, 
1528, is rich in historical markers and sites. An- 
drew Jackson defeated the Creek Indians at Talle- 
dega and Horseshoe Bend. The Confederate States 
were organized at Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and 
Jefferson Davis took oath as president at State 
Capitol there Feb. 18. Davis’ ‘‘first White House’ 
now is a state shrine; others include Helen Keller’s 
birthplace at Tuscumbia; statue of Vulcan on Red 
Mountain near Birmingham. 

The state was organized as a Territory Mar. 3, 
1817, and became a state Dec. 14, 1819. 

Mobile, colonized by French 1699, ceded by 
Spain 1799 but not turned over till 1813, clears 
over 13,000,000 tons of shipping annually. Its carni- 
val dates from 1704. Azalea Trail (February- 
March) and tarpon fishing are tourist attractions. 
It is terminal for Southern, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northern railroads. 

Birmingham, incorp. 1871, called ‘‘Pittsburgh 
of the South,’’ started its industrial rise with De- 
Bardeleben Coal & Iron Co., 1886; now has Ensley 
plant of Tennessee Coal, Iron and Ry. Co.; Wood- 
ward Iron Co., Sloss-Sheffield, and U. S. Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. at Bessemer. Non-existent in 1861, 
it had only 38,000 people in 1900, but by 1930, 
250,000, and 326,037 in 1950. It is served by 8 
trunk line railroads and major airlines. 


Arizona 


Grand Canyon State 

CAPITAL: Phoenix. AREA: 113,909 sq. mi., 
rank, 5th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950) 749,- 
587, rank, 37th. MOTTO: Ditat Deus, God En- 
riches. FLOWER: Giant Cactus or Saguaro. 
BIRD: Cactus Wren, TREE: Foothill Palo Verde. 
ADMISSION: 48th. 

Arizona, youngest state, admitted Feb. 14, 1912, 
had been a Territory since Feb. 24, 1863, formed 


from the Territory of New Mexico, ceded 1848 by 
Mexico, with Gadsden Purchase added 1853. It is 
bounded E. by New Mexico, N. by Utah, W. by 
Nevada and California, S. by Mexico. Climate is 
very dry, in parts arid. It has average annual 
sunshine of 80%, rich mineral workings, rodeos, 
Hopi, Navajo and Yaqui ceremonials, Phoenix, Tuc- 
son, Yuma and others attract many tourists. 

Population, July, 1956, 1,057,000, est. 

It is noted for the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, an immense, vari-colored fissure 217 mi. 
long, 4 to 18 mi. wide at brim, 4,000 to 5,500 ft. 
deep, reached by Santa Fe Ry. to Grand Canyon, 
Ariz., Union Pacific to Cedar City, Utah. The 
state also has one of man’s greatest water bar- 
riers, Hoover Dam (formerly Boulder) in Black 
Canyon of the Colorado, 726 ft. high, 660 ft. wide 
at base, 1,244 ft. long at top, creating Lake Mead, 
115 mi. long. 

In October, 1956, construction began on Glen 
Canyon Dam of the Colorado River, 12 mi. down- 
stream from the Arizona-Utah line, which will be 
second only to Hoover Dam in height (700 ft. 
from bedrock) and create a réservoir 186 mi. long, 
reaching into Utah. Below the dam Arizona is 
building a single span steel bridge, 1,028 ft. long, 
700 ft. above the river. 

Nature has given Arizona the Painted Desert, 
extending for 30 mi. along U. S. 66; the Petrified 
Forest; Canyon Diablo, 225 ft. deep, 500 ft. wide, 
and Meteor Crater, 1 mi. wide, made by prehis- 
toric meteor, also on U. S. 66. Highest mountain 
is Humphrey’s Peak, 12,611 ft. The state has 16 
national monuments. 

Mining now is biggest industry, followed by agri- 
culture and manufacturing. Arizona ranks first 
in nation in copper production with 45% of the 
country’s total. The Phelps Dodge Morenci mine 
is state’s largest, producing more than 250,000,000 
Ibs. annually. Smelters are located at Douglas, 
Miami, Morenci, Ajo, Hayden, Superior and San 
Manuel. Gold, silver, lead, zinc, barite, molybde- 
num, vanadium, tungsten, manganese, uranium 
ore are found. Arizona Gas & Chemical Corp. 
near Navajo is the largest known source of helium, 
producing an est. 80,000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily, 
8.09% helium. 

Alfalfa, in some parts, yields 5 to 8 crops with 
aid of irrigation. Citrus fruits, dates, truck crops, 
barley, sorghum, cotton, wheat, cattle and sheep 


are raised. 
Arkansas 


Wonder State; Land of Opportunity 

CAPITAL: Little Rock. AREA: 53,104 sq. mi., 
rank, 26th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
1,909,511, rank, 30th. MOTTO: Regnat Populus. 
Let the People Rule. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. 
BIRD: Mocking Bird. TREE: Shortleaf Pine. 
ADMISSION: 25th. 

Arkansas, in the South Central part of the 
United States, an important agricultural state, has 
large oil production, valuable thermal springs 
and is favored by sportsmen, Bounded N, by 
Missouri, W. by Texas and Oklahoma, S. by 
Louisiana, E. by Mississippi river with Tennessee 
and Mississippi opposite. It has Gulf coastal plain 
E. and S., Ozark and Ouachita mountains N. and 
W., the latter reaching 3,000 ft. Ouachita and 
Ozark National Forests preserve their beauty. 

Estimated population in 1956 was 1,815,000. 

It became a Territory Mar. 2, 1819, effective 
July 4, and was admitted to the Union June 15, 
1836; seceded 1861, was readmitted 1868. 

The state is drained by the Arkansas, St. 
Francis, White, Black, Ouachita, Little Missouri, 
Saline and Red River, which crosses southwest 
corner. It has 20,052,926 acres of oak, hickory, 
gum, cypress and pine, which contribute to its 
largest industry, manufacture of lumber and tim- 
ber products, cottonseed oil being its second larg- 
est. Arkansas ranked third in the nation in cotton 
in 1956 with 1,440,000 bales, and sales of lint and 
seed valued at $258,753,000. Other large crops, in 
order, are soy beans, oats and corn; the state also 
raises rice, spinach, alfalfa, apples, including 
Delicious; peaches and grapes. 

Natural gas was uncovered in 1888; oil in 1901; 
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refineries are located around El Dorado. 
Ppnesias have annual production value of approxi- 
mately $130,000,000, two thirds in petroleum, 
natural gas and coal. The state supplies 98% of 
the nation’s domestic bauxite ore and has the 
only diamonds mined in North America. 
Arkansas has 24 institutions of higher learning 
—13 colleges and universities, one professional 
school, two teachers’ colleges and a number of 
ior colleges. 
Soreeetie water fishing, duck-hunting in southeast 
lowlands, and recreations in 11 state parks and two 
national forests attract visitors. Reservoir areas 
are at Norfolk, Bull Shoals in the Ozarks, and at 
Nimrod. Ouachita, the Narrows and Blue Moun- 
tain in the Ouachitas are accessible. There are 
47 hot springs in government-owned and operated 
Hot Springs National Park, near the city of Hot 
Springs, about 50 miles southwest of Little Rock. 
Spring water ranges from 95° to 147° F. and is 
piped in insulated conduits for baths and drinking. 
Little Rock is served by the Missouri Pacific, 
Rock Island and St. Louis Southwestern railroads; 
also American, Braniff, Delta, and Trans-Texas 
airlines. Hot Springs is reached by Missouri Pacific 
and Rock Island railroads and Delta and Trans- 


Texas airlines. % = 
California 


Golden State 
CAPITAL: Sacramento. AREA: 158,693 sq. mi., 
rank, 2nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
586,223, rank, 2nd. MOTTO: Eureka, I Have 
Found It. FLOWER: Golden Poppy. BIRD: Valley 
Quail. TREE: Redwood. ADMISSION: 3ist. 


California, largest of the Pacific states and 
second largest in the Union, in 1950 reported a 
53.3% rise in population over the 1940 census, It 
increased 86.5% between 1930 and 1950 compared 
with a national growth of 22.7%. In January, 
1956, the Bureau of the Census estimated that 
California had the largest increase of any single 
state between Apr. 1, 1950 and July 1, 1956, a 
total of 2,846,000, making the population 13,433,- 
000, a gain of 26.9%. 

It is bounded N. by Oregon; E. by Nevada and 
Arizona, with Colorado river along Arizona 
border; S. by Mexico, and 1,200 mi. of Pacific 
ocean on W. Greatest length, 780 mi.; width var- 
ies, 150 to 350 mi. Its extraordinary topography 
includes Sierra Nevada Mts., E. and S., parallel 
with Coast Range, with Great Valley between and 
luxuriant fruit-raising Imperial Valley to S.; 
Cascade Range and Klamath Mts. to N. Highest 
peak, Mt. Whitney, 14,495 ft., in S.; Mt. Shasta, 
14,162 it., N. of Sacramento Valley. Mt. Lassen, 
10,435 ft., only active volcano in U. S., is 85 mi. 
from Shasta. There are 41 peaks over 10,000 ft. 
Death Valley, S.E., has lowest point in U. S., 
282 ft. below sea level. Highest lake in U. S. 
is Tulainyo, 12,865 ft. 

Principal river, Sacramento, runs from Mt. 
Shasta, meets San Joaquin, reaches sea in San 
Francisco Bay area. Most favored regions sceni- 
cally are Yosemite Valley (Mariposa big trees); 
Lassen and Sequoia-Kings Canyon national parks; 
Lake Tahoe (on Nevada border), Sequoia red- 
woods (State park); Mojave and Colorado desert 
areas, San Francisco Bay, Monterey peninsula. 

The climate of California varies according to 
distance from the ocean and altitude; mean temp. 
at San Francisco is 56°, summer mean 60°, winter 
51°. Central Valley mean is 64°; may reach 110°, 

Central Valley benefits from a vast irrigation 
system, The Tracy pumping plant lifts 2,000,000 
gals, of water a minute up 200 ft. into the Delta- 
Mendota canal, which runs down the west side 
of San Joaquin valley to a pool at Mendota. Mt. 
Shasta dam holds 4,000,000 acre-feet of water. 
Folsom dam, on the American River (nulti- 
purpose), was dedicated May 5, 1956. 

California produces more fruit and vegetables 
than any other state. It is first in grapes, peaches, 
pears, apricots, olives, figs, lemons, avocados, wal- 
nuts, almonds, lettuce, melons and tomatoes; 2nd 
in oranges and barley; 3rd in hay; 4th in cotton. 
It also leads in production of wine; canned, dried 
and frozen fruits and vegetables; fish and fish 
lone Seas Beno: the state had 3,870,000 
cattle of whic : were for milk, 
ee ira in the nation). pea 

Ss the biggest mineral industr ; natural 
is also produced. The state is thira in gold See 
duction, cause of its first great Gold Rush, started 
at Sutter’s sawmill on American river by James 
Marshall, Jan. 24, 1848. Also produced are iron 
cement, silver, lead, borax, copper, quicksilver, 
tungsten, magnesite. 
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Manufacturing is the state’s major industry. 
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are important service industries. 

The 100-odd colleges and universities include 
major institutions such as Univ. of California, 
Stanford, Univ. of Southern California, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

The 18 national forests comprise one-fifth of 
the state. There are 53 state parks, 32 state- 
owned beaches, 19 historical monuments, 547,000 
acres. Santa Catalina Island, 75 sq. mi., attracts 
tourists. The Tournament of Roses and the Rose 
Bowl football game at Pasadena are held annu- 
ally, Jan. 1. Skiing and winter sports are featured 
in the N. Of historic interest are the restored Old 
Spanish Missions,-built 1768-1823. 

California, named by Cortez, 1535, was Alta 
(Upper) California under Spain. Mexico took over, 
1822, ceded it 1848. California Republic 
Flag) at Sonoma, June 14, 1846, was led by Gen. 
William B. Ide. Commander John D. Sloat raised 
U. S. flag at Monterey July 7, 1846. State admitted 
to Union Sept. 9, 1850. < 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, the world’s largest city in area 
(454 sq. mi.), in 1957 had an estimated population 
of 2,300,000 and a total of 5,880,000 in its metro- 
politan area. From 1946-1956 new industrial in- 
vestment in Los Angeles County reached $1.845 
billion, much of it in aircraft, automobile and 
steel manufacture, and the area became the na- 
tion’s third largest industrial center in 1956. More 
than 500 nationally-known companies operate 
branch plants; they set a record in 1956 in indus- 
trial expansion, with $46,854,000 spent in construc- 
tion of 123 new plants, and $298,003,994 on expan- 
sion of 383 existing firms. Retail trade totals an 
annual $8 billion through some 52,000 outlets. 

The area has 11 accredited colleges and univer- 
sities, more than 3,000 churches, and many cul- 
tural and recreational facilities. Motion picture 
studios are scattered from Culver City through 
Hollywood proper to the San Fernando Valley. 
Los Angeles and Long Beach harbors are famous. 
Santa Catalina Island, renowned for its submarine 
gardens; Disneyland, and Marineland Aquarium 
are tourist meccas. 


Colorado 
Centennial State 
CAPITAL: Denver. AREA: 104,247 sq..mi., rank, 
ith. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,325,089, 
rank, 34th. MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine, Nothing 
Without God. FLOWER: Columbine. BIRD: Lark 
Bunting. TREE: Colorado Blue Spruce. ADMIS- 
SION: 38th. 


Colorado, a Mountain state, is situated near the 
center of the western half of the U. S., bounded 
N. by Nebraska and Wyoming; E. by Kansas and 
Nebraska; S. by New Mexico and part of the 
Oklahoma panhandle; W. by Utah. It was part 
of the Louisiana Purchase and land ceded by 
Texas and Mexico; organized as a Territory Feb. 
28, 1861, admitted to the Union Aug. 1, 1876. 

Estimated population, July 1, 1956, was 1,612,000. 

A land of natural wonders, it has the western 
end of the Great Plains at the E., and the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains starting W. of 
center, with the Continental Divide sending wa- 
ters E. to the Mississippi and W. to the Pacific. 
Immense mountain ranges, plateaus and peaks 
rise in W. with 54 peaks over 14,000 ft., and 1,500 
over 10,000. Pike’s Peak, 14,110 ft., was found 
by Lt. Zebulon M. Pike, 1806. Highest is Mt. 
Elbert, 14,431. Other peaks are Massive, 14,418; 
La Plata, 14,340; Blanca, 14,317; Uncomphagre, 
14,301; Lincoln, 14,284; Gray, 14,274; Torrey, 
14,264; Evans, 14,260; Longs, 14,255. ‘Collegiate 
Peaks’’ in the Sawatch range are Princeton, 14,- 
197; Yale, 14,196; and Harvard, 14,420. A spec- 
tacular wonder is Mt. of the Holy Cross, 13,986 
ft., with a cross outlined in snow. 

The Rio Grande and South Platte rise in Colo- 
rado and flow E. and S.E.; the Colorado, with the 
Gunnison its principal tributary, flows S.W.; the 
Arkansas S.E. into the Mississippi. The western 
rivers have cut great canyons; the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison and the Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep. The highest 
suspension bridge in the world crosses the Arkan- 
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Sas 1,052 ft. above the river at Royal Gorge; its 
Main span 880 ft. long; total, exclusive of ap- 
proaches, 1,260 ft. 

Colorado has over 1,900 reservoirs covering 200,- 
000 acres. Colorado-Big Thompson project includes 
Green Mtn. reservoir with earthen dam, a 13.1 
mi. tunnel under the Continental Divide, and 6 
power plants with 142,500 kw capacity. 

Colorado owes its prosperity to its unparalleled 
supply of minerals and livestock. Miners and 
stockmen made Denver a metropolis, Queen City 
of the West. It serves the beet sugar industry. 
Colorado’s principal railroads meet there—Santa 
Fe, Rock Island, Burlington, Union Pacific, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, Colo. & Southern. 
Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, is a city within a 
city, with more than 500 buildings and its own 
fire and police facilities, 

Mining activities have produced an estimated $6 
bil. of wealth (over 250 metallic and non-metallic 
minerals) and continue as a leading industry. 
Gold was found on the Platte, 1858, and ‘‘Pike’s 
Peak or Bust’’ was the slogan of 1859 gold rush. 
Gold was found at Leadville at the headwaters 
of the Arkansas, 1860, silver and lead later; to- 
day zinc is the chief product. Climax, near Lead- 
ville, produces 72% of the world’s molybdenum. 
The area has a reserve of one billion tons. Colo- 
rado has immense deposits of coal, ranging from 
sub-bituminous to true anthracite. In W. are 
vast oil shale deposits containing an estimated 
1,259 billion bbls. The state ranks about 9th in oil 

_production. Western section, part of Colorado 
Plateau, has large uranium deposits which are 
among the richest in the world. 

Cattle and sheep raising are extensive. Hay, 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, sugar beets, potatoes, 
peaches, apples and pears, are produced. Over 
2,200,000 acres of irrigated farm land are highly 
productive. 

Colorado has 6 state colleges and universities, 
with specialization in mines and metallurgy, 7 
junior colleges and 7 private colleges. 

The first U. S. Air Force Academy occupies 
17,500 acres several mi. north of Colorado Springs. 
Modern buildings of metal, stone and glass are 
due for completion in 1958, with educational and 
housing facilities for 2,496 men. 

Tourist meccas include Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Garden of the Gods and Pike’s Peak, 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Mesa 
Verde National Park (pre-historic cliff dwellings), 
Colorado National Monument and the hot mineral 
springs areas. The nation’s two highest auto 
highways ascend to top of Pike’s Peak and Mt, 
Evans. Eleven national forests have 13,715,332 ac. 

Big game include deer, antelope, bear, elk, 
mountain lion, gray wolf, coyote. There are 
thousands of miles of trout streams and 2,000 
fishing lakes. 

Pueblo, Colorado’s second city, known as the 
Steel City of the West, is the site of Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. and other important industries. 

Colorado Springs, famous resort, and its suburb 
Broadmoor, lie near Pike’s Peak, Garden of the 
Gods, Seven Falls. Colorado Springs is site of 
Ent Air Force Base, ha. of the Continental Air 
Defense Command. It controls the Ground Observ- 
er. Corps of the nation as well as coastline and 
border surveillance by radar and jets. The home 
for veteran union printers (ITU) is located here. 
The Manitou & Pike’s Peak Ry., about 9 mi. long, 
is a cog road to the summit of Pike’s Peak. 

Annual summer festivals in Central City and 
Aspen bring opera, theater and humanist con- 
ferences to the old mining towns. The Red Rocks 
Theatre, a natural sandstone amphitheatre 16 m. 
west of Denver, seats 10,000 for symphonic music 
and Easter services. Rodeos are staged annually 
for tourists. Colorado State Fair is held in Pueblo 
last week in August. Skiing is a major winter sport. 


Connecticut 


Constitution State, Nutmeg State 
CAPITAL: Hartford. AREA: 5,009 sq. mi., rank, 
46th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,007,280, 
rank, 28th. MOTTO: Qui Transtulit Sustinet. He 
who Transplanted, Sustains. FLOWER: Mountain 
Laurel. BIRD: American Robin. TREE: White 
Oak. Fifth of the Original 13 States. 


Connecticut, southernmost of the New England 
states, is bounded E. by Rhode Island, N. by 
Massachusetts, W. by New York, S. by Long 
Island Sound. Its broad central valley is drained 


by the Connecticut river, eastern plain and hills 
by the Thames system; the Housatonic flows from 
the foothills of the Berkshires in the northwest. 
Hills have hardwood timber, pines, camps, ski 
trails; there are 69 state parks of 20,015 acres, 
26 state forests of 122,162 acres, over 1,000 lakes, 
many trout streams. 

Adriaen Block, Dutch, explored the Connecti= 
cut, 1614. English from Massachusetts settled in 
1630s. First practical constitution was the Fun- 
damental Orders, adopted by Wethersfield, Wind- 
sor and Hartford, 1638; gave superior powers to 
legislature. The royal charter of 1662 was excep- 
tionally liberal; when Gov. Edmund Andros tried 
to seize it, 1687, it was hidden in the Hartford 
oak, commemorated in Charter Oak Place. 

Free public schools estab. New Haven, 1642, 
Hartford, 1643. Compulsory education in elemen- 
tary and Latin grammar schools estab. 1650. 
Education is crowned by Yale Uniy., 1701, named 
for Elihu Yale, philanthropist, 1718. Trinity 
(Hartford) and Wesleyan (Middletown) have 
high standing. Famous preparatory schools are 
Taft (Watertown), Choate (Wallingford), Hotch- 
kiss (Lakeville), Kent (Kent). U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy is at New London. 

Poultry and dairy products give chief farm in- 
come; Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein and other dairy 
cattle are bred. Plains produce tobacco, potatoes, 
fruit and truck; shade-grown tobacco brings rich 
returns. Industry claims half of the employed 
population, the principal products in order of 
employment being aircraft engines, machinery, 
ball bearings, fabricated metals and electrical 
equipment. Eli Whitney’s “principle of inter- 
changeable parts first applied here. Other well 
known products include firearms and ammunition, 
made since the American Revolution; a huge type- 
writer output, brass articles, sewing machines, 
helicopters, and clocks. 

The home offices of 61 large insurance com- 
panies are in the state. The main office of the 
New Haven railroad is in New Haven. 

Construction is under way on the Connecticut 
Turnpike, to cost upward of $445,000,000, run- 
ning 129 mi. from Greenwich to Killingly near 
the Rhode Island line and carrying traffic from 
New York State’s New England Thruway. 


Delaware 
First State. Diamond State, 

CAPITAL: Dover. AREA: 2,057 sq. mi., rank, 
4%th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 318,085, 
rank, 46th. MOTTO: Liberty and Independence. 
FLOWER: Peach Blossom. BIRD: Blue Hen 
Chicken. TREE: American Holly. First of Original 
13 States. 


Delaware, next to Rhode Island the smallest 
state, is in the Middle Atlantic group, bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania; E. by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay and Atlantic Ocean; S. by Maryland; W. by 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. It~is partly sandy 
and wooded. Land becomes hilly in the North- 
west with highest elevation 440 ft. Length, 96 
mi., width 9 mi, to 35 mi. 

The Delaware river drains the state and at 
Wilmington receives the Christina, augmented 
by the Brandywine. First seen by Henry Hudson, 
1609, it was known to the Dutch as South river, 
whereas the Hudson was called North river, The 
Delaware is connected with Chesapeake Bay by 
a sea-level canal at Delaware..City. 

Capt. Samuel Argall called the present Cape 
Henlopen Cape de la Warre for the governor of 
Virginia, Lord de la Warre, who never saw it; 
the name was inherited by the state. First tem- 
porary settlement was by Dutch at Zwaanendael 


(Lewes) 1631, massacred 1632. Swedes under 
Minuit established New Sweden with Fort 
Christina at present Wilmington, 1638. They 


surrendered to the Dutch, 1655, who surrendered 
to the British, 1664, regained the land, 1673, lost 
it by treaty to the British, 1674. William Penn 
became proprietor, 1682. From 1704 the Delaware 
counties had a separate Assembly which met at 
New Castle, formerly called New Amstel, Old 
Swedes Church, erected in Wilmington by Swedish 
Lutherans, 1698 (now Protestant Episcopal), is 
thought to be oldest Protestant Church in con- 
tinuous use. 

Delaware has a large fishing fleet; menhaden, 
herring and rock are abundant; oysters, clams, 
crabs and lobsters are taken from the Bay. 
Soybeans, fruit, wheat and corn are raised; pack- 
ing plants are located at Dover, Milford, Middle- 
town and Smyrna. The broiler chicken industry 
produces the major agricultural income. 
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Wilmington contains over half of the state’s 
population in its environs. In 1730-36 town lots 
were surveyed above old Fort Christina and 
named Willington after Thos. Willing; in 1738 
it was changed to Wilmington. It is served by 
the Pennsylvania, Reading, and B. & O., and 
has a large Marine Terminal. It is a world chemi- 
eal center, noted for vulcanized fiber, glazed kid 

md morocco leathers, has the largest braided 
ag plant, largest single cotton dyeing and 
finishing works. Ship and auto building is active. 

Delaware was the first state to ratify the 
United States Constitution (Dec. 7, 1787). 

Wilmington is headquarters of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co., one of America’s greatest cor- 
porations, which maintains its executive depart- 
ments and a number of its research laboratories 
here. Organized in 1802, with $36,000 capital for 
making gunpowder, it represented in 1956 an in- 
vestment of $2,251,700,000, excluding an invest- 
ment in General Motors, with sales of $1,888,400,- 
000 and a profit of $267,000,000. In 1949 it split 
its shares four for one and now has 45,604,345 
common outstanding. At the end of 1956 it had 
168,675 stockholders and 89,083 employees, exclud- 
ing those in government-owned plants. Seaford, 
Del., was its original nylon plant; it also has 
plants in Edge Moor and Newport, Del. A large 
office building, housing engineering personnel, and 
two research laboratories, are located near Newark, 
Del. Most of the other plants and laboratories are 
in New Jersey, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Michigan, Tennessee and 
Texas, a total of 74 in 26 states. The firm now 
produces some 1,200 products, including synthetic 
ammonia, alcohols and related products, cello- 
phane, polyester film, dyes and other organic 
chemicals, neoprene synthetic rubber, tetraethyl 
lead, fluorine compounds, synthetic textile fibers, 
plastics, coated fabrics, photographic film, explo- 
Sives, paints, lacquers and enamels, agricultural 
and industrial chemicals, pigments, titanium 
metal, and chlorinated hydrocarbon compounds 
for dry cleaning and metal de-greasing. 


Florida 


Sunshine State 

CAPITAL: Tallahassee. AREA: 58,560 sq. mi., 
rank, 2ist. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
771,305, rank 20th. MOTTO: In God We Trust. 
FLOWER: Orange Blossom. BIRD: Mocking Bird. 
TREE: Sabal Palm. ADMISSION; 27th. 

Florida, a South Atlantic state, farthest south- 
east of the U.S., is 1,700 mi. N. of the Equator. 
It is bounded N. by Georgia and Alabama, has 
an extreme N, width of 367 mi.; E. by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; S. by Straits of Florida, with Cuba 
about 60 mi. away; W. by Alabama and the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is 500 mi. long and about 150 mi. 
wide in the middle of the peninsula; counting 
islands it has a shoreline of 3,751 mi. 

Population, July, 1956, 3,770,000, est. 

Florida was discovered by Ponce de Leon 1513; 
acquired from Spain 1819, ratified 1821. It was 
organized as a Territory Mar. 30, 1822, and ad- 
mitted to the Union Mar. 3, 1845. Seceded 1861; 
readmitted 1868. Its warm winter temperature 
and opportunities for recreation fill it with ocean 
resorts and luxury hotels. Tourists are estimated 
to spend more than $1 billion annually. 

Major objectives are metropolitan Miami with 
703,777 pop. (1955), including Miami Beach, cen- 
ter of luxury hotels; Palm Beach, St. Augustine, 
oldest city in the U.S., founded 1565; Ormond 
Beach, Daytona Beach, Jacksonville, Pensacola, 
Panama City, Key West, St. Petersburg, Sarasota, 
Tampa, and Orlando. The peninsula is covered 
with numerous modern highways and causeways 
and no point in it is more than 75 mi, from either 
Atlantic Ocean or Gulf of Mexico. Key West 
reached by causeway over miles of ocean, is the 
farthest southeast city. It has a U.S. Naval Sta- 
tion and is favored for Presidential vacations. 

Florida has 30,000 lakes and many rivers. Annual 
rainfall averages 53 in., 68% of it between May 
and October. July is the wettest month; November 
the dryest. Lake Okeechobee, 730 sq. mi., 35 by 
32 mi., with a maximum depth of 14 ft. is the 
second largest fresh-water lake in the U.S. The 
Suwanee river flows from Georgia through north- 
ern Florida to the Gulf. Everglades National Park 
1,258,670 acres of land and water, preserves the 
beauty of the vast Everglad 


es swamp. i 
many state parks and state forests: pete 
San Marcos (St. Augustine), 
Jefferson (Dry Tortugas), 


morial (Bradenton), 


Castillo de 
Fort Matanzas, Fort 
De Soto National Me- 
and Fort Caroline (Jackson- 


vegetables, 
, dairy cts, live-. 
stock. Cattle, chiefly Brahma, numbered 1,842,000 
on Jan. 1, 1957. Industries, rapidly 
include food products, chemicals, including ferti- 
lizers and insecticides; lumber, pr ‘ 
and furniture; paper, cigars, phosphate rock and 
titanium mining. Two-thirds of the land is forest, 
69% pine. y 
Wider cane is raised in the Everglades region. 
Fishing obtains nearly 175,000,000 Ibs. of fish an- 
nually. Mullet, snapper, mackerel, shrimp, clams, 
turtles, crawfish, stone -erabs, are sent north or 
processed. Sponges are fished near Tarpon 
Springs. Cigar-making flourishes at Tampa. 
Florida has 175 civil and military airports and 
21 foreign and domestic airlines, counting be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 passengers, 600,000 
on international trips. Major railroads include the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Florida East Coast, Georgia 
& Florida, Louisville & Nashville, Seaboard Air 
Line, Southern and St. Louis-San Francisco. 
There are 23 institutions of higher learning, 
including Univ. of Florida (Gainesville); 
of Miami (Coral Gables); Univ. of Tampa (Tam- 
pa); John B. Stetson Univ. (Deland); Rollins 
College (Winter Park); Florida State Univ. (Talla- 
hassee); Florida Southern College (Lakeland); 
Florida Agri. & Mechanical Univ. (Tallahassee). 
Florida has no state income tax and no general 
obligations. Its excise taxes (beverage, tobacco, 
pari-mutuel) and sales taxes account for 47% of 


state revenue. ° 
Georgia 


Empire State of the South 

CAPITAL: Atlanta. AREA: 58,876 sq. mi., rank, 
20th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,444,578, 
rank, 13th. MOTTO: Wisdom, Justice, Modera- 
tion. FLOWER: Cherokee Rose. BIRD: Brown 
Thrasher. TREE: Live Oak. Fourth of the Original 
13 States. 

Georgia is in the South Atlantic group, bounded 
N. by Tennessee, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina; E, by South Carolina and the Atlantic; S. by 
Florida; W. by Alabama. The N.E. is traversed 
by the Blue Ridge Appalachians, with Brasstown 
Bald, 4,784 ft., highest point in state. The N.W. 
has part of the Alleghenies, with High Point on 
Lookout range, 2,408 ft. alt. Stone Mtn. is a solid 
mass of granite near Atlanta, 1,686 ft. State is 
drained by the Savannah, Chatahooche, Apala- 
chiola, Coosa, St. Mary’s, etc.; the Suwanee:river 
rises in the Okefinokee swamp in the extreme 
Southeast. 

Population, July, 1956, 3,712,000, est. 

In 1954 farms totaled 165,523 comprised of 
24,022,973 acres; average 145.1 acres. _Cotton is 
the leading money crop—585,000 bales in 1956. 
Other principal crops: tobacco, peanuts, lupine, 
pecans, corn, oats, sweet potatoes, peaches, water- 
melons. On Jan. 1, 1957, cattle numbered 1,546,000, 
hogs 1,730,000. The state is a leader in production 
of broilers and baby chicks. Large pine forests 
produce resin, turpentine and naval stores. Geor- 
gia is the largest producer of kaolin and china 
clay; also produces marble, barite, granite, lime- 
stone, cement, talc, bauxite, coal, iron, phosphate, 
manganese, mica, gold and precious stones. In- 
dustries include textiles, food processing, lumber 
products, printing and publishing, chemicals and 
apparel. 

Atlanta, largest city, reported 331,314 pop., in 
1950, and almost as many in its environs, with 
over 671,000 in its metropolitan district. Im 1957 
the city had an estimated 503,000 and the metro- 
politan district 885,000. 

Georgia has 51 institutions of higher education 
—16 colleges and universities, including the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in Athens. 

The National Park Service maintains seven 
parks and there are 25 state parks with an area 
of 29,341 acres. Notable among them are the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt State Park, Chipley, near 
Warm Springs; Vogel State Park, at Blairsville, 
Jekyll Island, off Brunswick; and Veteran’s, near 
Cordele. Warm Springs was made a center for 
treatment of poliomyelitis by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who died there in 1945. 

Georgia was visited by DeSoto, 1540: It was a 
part of land granted to the lords proprietors of 
Carolina, 1663 and 1685; became an independent 
colony under James Oglethorpe, 1732. Georgia 
ratified the Confederate constitution, Mar. 1861, 
was readmitted into the Union, July, 1870. 

Principal Rys.: Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Central of Georgia, Louisville & Nashville, Sea- 


board. Airlines: Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, 


Southern. I daho 


Gem _ State 
CAPITAL: Boise. AREA: 83,557 sq. mi., rank, 
12th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 588,637, 
rank, 43rd. MOTTO: Esto Perpetua, Exist Forever. 
FLOWER: Lewis Mockorange. BIRD: Mountain 
Bluebird. TREE: White. Pine. ADMISSION: 43rd. 


Idaho, a Rocky Mountain state, lies W. of the 
Rockies, bounded N. by Montana and British 
Columbia: E. by Montana and Wyoming; S. by 
Utah and Nevada, W. by Oregon and Washington. 
The Bitterroot Mountains and Continental Divide 
are between it and Montana; the Snake river is 
part of the Oregon line. The country was crossed 
by Lewis & Clark, 1805, exploited by fur compa- 
nies; became part of Oregon Terr., 1848; Idaho 
Terr., Mar. 3, 1863; state, July 3, 1890. Popula- 
tion, July, 1956, 625,000, est. 

Full of timbered, rugged mountains and beauti- 
ful valleys, with extensive lava deposits in the 
Snake River area, Idaho is chiefly a farming, 
grazing, timber and mineral state. Mt. Borah in 
the Sawtooth Mts. is highest, 12,665 ft. The Snake 
river drains into the Columbia, runs through 
Hell’s Canyon, which averages 5,510 ft. for over 
40 mi., at one point 7,900 ft. deep, which exceeds 
the Grand Canyon, and 10 mi. from rim to rim 
at widest point. The Salmon (River of No Return) 
has many gorges and cascades. Coeur d’Alene is 
one of the finest lakes. The Snake is noted for 
several waterfalls—The Big Mesa, Idaho Falls, 
American, Twin Falls, Shoshone and Salmon. 

Idaho’s many irrigation dams impound more 
than 5,736,000 acre feet of water. Largest-of these 
is American Falls Dam with a capacity of 1,700,- 
000 acre feet. 

Gold was found near Orofino, 1860, and silver 
at Coeur d’Alene, 1884, started a stampede. Lead- 
ing minerals are lead, silver, gold, phosphates, 
zinc, copper. Columbium-tantalum, thorium, il- 
menite, magnetite, zircon and garnet are new 
products of Southwest Idaho. Westvaco Chemical 
(Pocatello) and Monsanto Chemical (Soda 
Springs) have large elemental phosphorus plants. 
Simplot (Pocatello) has a largé super-phosphate 
fertilizer plant. 

With 39% of its area in forests, Idaho produces 
much lumber, with the world’s largest white pine 
lumber mill at Lewiston. Yellow pine, Douglas 
fir, white spruce, larch, hemlock abound; the 
Roosevelt Grove has cedars 1,000 years old; others 
are 3,000 years old. Of timber, 36% is in national 
forests, 21% state. 

Idaho ranks high in wool production. At the 
beginning of 1957 it had 999,000 hd. of sheep 
and 1,388,000 cattle. It raises wheat, barley, hay, 
sugar beets and potatoes of unusual quality. Ap- 
ples lead orchard fruits; butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk, field and garden seed are produced. 

Hunting is greatly favored by sportsmen. There 
are wolf, lynx, moose, antelope, cougar, black or 
brown bear and grizzly bear, sometimes weighing 
600 Ibs.; 20,000 elk and 100,000 deer are normal 
numbers. Pheasants, grouse, duck and partridge 
abound; there is’ fine fishing and Lake Pend 
Oreille, with a 500-mile shoreline, is home of the 
world’s largest trout, Kamloop rainbow. 

Railways: Milwaukee, Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Spokane International. 
Airlines: United, West Coast, and Western. 


Illinois 
Prairie State 

CAPITAL: Springfield. AREA: 56,400 sq. mi., 
rank, 23rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 8,- 
712,176, rank, 4th. MOTTO: State Sovereignty, 
National Union. FLOWER: Butterfly Violet. BIRD: 
Cardinal. TREE: Bur Oak. SONG: Illinois. AD- 
MISSION: 21st. 

Illinois lies in the East North Central group, 
bounded N. by Wisconsin; E. by Indiana and Lake 
Michigan; S. by Kentucky and Missouri; W. by 
Missouri and Iowa. Lake Michigan touches the 
N.E. corner; the Ohio river flows on the S., the 
Mississippi on the W. border. 

Population, July, 1955, 9,361,000, est. 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, the result of 
a glacial moraine, and the soil is alluvial. Forty- 
three crops are common to the state, led by corn, 
- soybeans, wheat and oats. In 1956 Illinois led all 
states in soybean production (134,948,000 bu.); 
was first in corn (598,672,000 bu.); 3rd in oats 
(142,927,000 bu.) and raised much rye. Beef and 
dairy cattle are important.. On Jan. 1, 1957, it 
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had 4,270,000 cattle, 533,000 sheep, and was 2nd 
with 6,348,000 hogs and pigs. 

Chicago’s huge meat packing industry includes 
the major plants of Armour, Swift, Wilson, as well 
as the largest stock yards. The primary grain 
eee of the country is the Chicago Board of 

rade. 

The state ranks fourth in soft-coal output. Its 
industries include steel mills, foundries, machine 
shops, oil refineries, electrical machinery fac- 
tories. It is a major producer of farm implements, 
railroad cars and equipment, and is a big publish- 
ing and printing center. The largest mail-order 
houses, Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery Ward and 
Butler Bros. are in Chicago. 

The state has 1,178 mi. of navigable waters. The 
Illinois river connects with the Chicago Drainage 
Canal to link the Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway 
from Chicago to the Mississippi. The flow of the 
Chicago river is reversed to provide lake water 
for sanitary drainage of Chicago. 

Construction was begun June 12, 1957, on Dres- 
den Nuclear Power Station, 50 mi. s.w. of Chicago, 
with capacity of 180,000 kw., scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1960. 

The state has 81 institutions of higher learning, 
including 69 colleges and universities, including 
Univ. of Illinois (Urbana-Champaign), Univ. of 
Chicago, and Northwestern (Evanston-Chicago). 
There are 73 State parks, memorials and con- 
servation areas. The first state tuberculosis sani- 
tarium was built in 1951 in Mount Vernon. 

Illinois State Fair, first held in 1853, draws an 
estimated 1,000,000 persons -annually in August 
to one of world’s largest agricultural expositions. 

Illinois has many monuments and historic sites, 
including Lincoln’s home and tomb in Springfield, 
the restored New Salem pioneer settlement, the 
ruins of Fort de Chartres, site of French military 
power. Jolliet, Father Marquette, Tonti, LaSalle, 
were 17-century explorers there. It was part of 
the territory liberated by George Rogers Clark 
and ceded by the British to the U. S.; became 
Northwest Terr., Indiana Terr., Illinois Terr. Feb. 
3, 1809, effective Mar. 1, and finally a state Dec. 


Sea BnUe CHICAGO 

Chicago is the second largest American city, with 
3,810,000 (est., 1956). About 6,250,000 live in its 
6-county metropolitan area. This area produces 
7.5% of the nation’s manufactures, with about 
14,500 establishments processing goods worth over 
$19.1 billion annually. Expenditures for industrial 
plants in the metropolitan area reached $562,479,- 
000 in 1956. For the first half, 1957, 156 new in- 
dustrial projects worth $100,305,000, were reported. 

Chicago has a part in the great industrial con- 
centration at the foot of Lake Michigan, which 
extends into Indiana. South Chicago Works of 
U.S. Steel Corp. is 4th largest steel mill, producing 
nearly 14,000,000 tons annually and being en- 
larged to add 500,000 more. Lake Calumet district 
of Chicago Regional Port Dist. is a huge industrial 
area with large tank storage facilities. 

Chicago is the country’s greatest rail center, 
served by 41 railroads, of which 19 are trunk lines. 
Two major airports and several smaller ones 
serve Chicago—Midway Airport and Chicago In- 
ternational Airport at O’Hare Field, 17 mi. N.W. 
of the Loop. Chicago is served by 12 major sched- 
uled airlines: Air France, American, Braniff, 
British Overseas, Capital, Delta, Eastern, North- 
west, Pan American, TWA, United, Trans Canada; 
3 feeder lines, 2 air freight and 1 helicopter service. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the major grain 
exchange in the country, trading in futures aver- 
aging over 13 billion bu. annually. It is the largest 
corn market. On Dec. 31, 1956, bank loans and 
discounts were $4,609,815,000; total deposits, $10,- 
530,121,000; cash resources, $2,693,782,000; sayings 
deposits, $2,300,159,000. 


Indiana 
Hoosier State 
CAPITAL: Indianapolis. AREA: 36,291 sq. mi., 
rank, 37th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,- 
934,224, rank, 12th. MOTTO: Cross-roads of Amer- 
ica. FLOWER: Peony. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: 
Tulip. SONG: On the Banks of the Wabash. AD- 
MISSION: 19th. 


Indiana, a North Central state, is bounded N. 
by Michigan, and Lake Michigan; E. by Ohio and 
Kentucky; S. by Kentucky; W. by Illinois. Has 
Ohio river on S., Wabash on part of W. 

It became a Territory May 7, 1800, effective 
July 4 the same year and was admitted as a state 
Dec. 11, 1816. 
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ulation, July, 1956, 4,413,000, est. 

eorex manufacturing state (8,000 industries), 
this annually adds $3 billion in value. It has 
200 coal mines averaging 23,000,000 tons. Six out 
of every 10 persons are employed in metal indus- 
tries. It ranks 3rd in steel production, provides 
over 80% of all building limestone used in the 
U. S., makes 12% of the nation’s household fur- 
niture, has a large brick and tile industry, rub- 
ber processing and prefabricated houses. 

Greatest steel production is in Calumet region— 
Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, Whiting. Gary 
was a sand dune in 1905 when U. S. Steel Corp. 
located its mills there; S 1950 it had 133,911. In- 
land Steel is at East Chicago. 

Diversified crops are combined with stock rais- 
ing, with highgrade dairy farms in the northern 
lake region where muck soil produces potatoes, 
eabbages, onions, celery and cereal crops. There 
are extensive orchards. Indiana leads the nation 
in peppermint and spearmint oils, and ranks very 
high in tomatoes. Central Indiana is a meat- 
producing area. In 1956 it was 3rd in the nation 
in soybeans (52,128,000 bu.); 4th in corn (296,546,- 
000 bu.), On Jan. 1, 1957, it was 3rd in hogs and 
pigs with 4,520,000 hd., and had 2,262,000 cattle. 

There are 223 airports and these airlines: 
American, Eastern, Delta, Piedmont, Slick, 
United, Lake Central, Ozark, TWA. Principal 
railroads: Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central, 
Monon, Nickel Plate, Pennsylvania, Wabash. 

Among 38 institutions of higher education are 
Butler Univ., Indiana Univ., Notre Dame Univ., 
Purdue Univ., Valparaiso Univ., Wabash College, 
Culver Military Acad. It takes high place in 
literature with Booth Tarkington, George Ade, 
Gen. Lew Wallace, Meredith Nicholson, Jas. 
Whitcomb Riley, Maurice Thompson, Theo. Drei- 
ser, Lyman Abbott, George Fitch, Max Eastman, 
Gene Stratton-Porter, whose Limberlost area is a 
state park. 

There are 16 state parks, 43,161 acres, 14 state 
forests, 96,161 acres, 4 well-stocked game pre- 
serves and 13 fish hatcheries, which provide mil- 
lions of fish annually. Among 14 state memorials 
are the Vincennes memorial to George Rogers 
Clark, New Harmony (Rappite) community, Tip- 
pecanoe and other Indian battlefields, site of Lin- 
coln’s boyhood home, grave of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln in Spencer County, World War Memorial, 
Indianapolis, national office of American Legion. 

The most valuable limestone quarries are at 
Bedford. Limestone sinkholes account for caverns 
in the south, including Wyandotte cave near Leav- 
enworth, 3rd largest in U. S. The famous post- 
Office, Santa Claus, is in Indiana. 

The state constitution forbids issuance of state 
bonds, and all state expenses are met from cur- 


rent income. “ NDIANAPOLIS 

Indianapolis, capital and largest city, is also 
state’s principal industrial and trade center, with 
636,000 pop., est. 1957, in its 62.5 sq. mi. area. Its 
1,100 diversified plants employ more than 110,000. 
Seven airlines and seven railroads serve the city, 
while all railroads entering and leaving are con- 
nected by a belt line. The city is the home of 
Butler Univ, and of the Speedway where the 500- 
mi, auto racing classic is held on Memorial Day. 


Iowa 
Hawkeye State 

CAPITAL: Des Moines. AREA: 56,290 sq. mi., 
rank, 24th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
621,073, rank, 22nd. MOTTO: Our Liberties We 
Pecans Cay We Will Maintain. FLOW- 

: Carolina Rose. BIRD: = 
ash, re ee eee ay ~ 

owa, in the West North Central part of 
Middle West, is bound N. by Minnesota; E. by 
Wisconsin and Illinois; S. by Missouri; W. by 
Nebraska and South Dakota. The Mississippi 
river flows along the entire BE. line; the Missouri 
along three-fourths of the W. line. Its elevation 
is 480 to 1,675 ft. It is the heartland of American 
agriculture, possessing some of the finest soil in 
the world, and 25% of all Grade A soil in the 
U.S. Of total land, 94.9% is in farms. 

ee ouly, 1956, 2,692,000, est. 

Owa is a leader in corn, with 
in production in 1956, yielding BHI eTe PbO tee 
(2nd in nation). Production of oats was 143,665,000 
bu. (2nd); soybeans, 50,900,000 bu. (4th in nation) 
eat ot ae ed state led in hogs and pigs 

5 } “+ and w i 

ree pith 6 ee enh oa as 2nd in cattle and 

Other crops of value are red clover, 


alfalfa, potatoes, onions, popcorn, pmetis: 


Grapes and 
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peaches are among the fruits marketed. Holsteins © 
dominate dairy cattle and much creamery butter 
is produced. Iowa ranks with the highest in pro- 
duction and value of poultry and eggs. There 
are many cooperative grain elevators. 

Many industries process farm products or pro- 
duce farm implements. Washing machines, - 
road car equipment, furnaces, 
sories, vending es, office furniture, cement, 
are produced. Iowa developed the pear! button 
industry from Mississippi river clamshells. Some 
coal is mined. 

Iowa’s institutions of higher learning include 
22 colleges, 24 junior colleges, a state university 
and two state colleges. The state leads the na- 
tion in literacy—99.2%. Best known institutions 
are the Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City; Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames; Iowa State Teachers, Cedar Falls; also 
Coe at Cedar Rapids; Drake Univ., Des Moines; 
Grinnell College at Grinnell. 

There is no state debt, hence no state property 
tax. There -are 7 state forests, 13,469 acres; 89 
state parks, 28,369 acres. Eighteen of the state’s 
larger lakes cover 29,689 acres. 

Principal railroads serving the state are Chicago 
& North Western, Burlington, Rock Island, Chi- 
cago Great Western, Great Northern, Illinois 
Central, Milwaukee, Minneapolis & St. Louis, and 
Wabash. Its shippers easily reach the livestock 
markets of Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago. Airlines are United, Braniff, Ozark. 

Marquette and Jolliet reached Iowa, 1673. Julien 
Dubuque, 1788, obtained a grant from the Spanish 
to mine lead at present Dubuque. The first apple 
orchard was planted in 1799. Lewis and Clark 
touched Iowa in 1804. The land was part of terri- 
tory ceded by Spain to France and sold by France 
in the Louisiana Purchase, 1803; Terr. of Mis- 
souri, 1812; Terr. of Michigan, 1834; Terr. of 
Wisconsin, 1836; Terr. of Iowa, June 12, 1838; 
state, Dec. 28, 1846. 


Kansas 
Sunflower State 
CAPITAL: Topeka. AREA: 82,276 sq. mi., rank, 
13th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,905,299, 
rank, 3lst. MOTTO: Ad Astra per Aspera. To the 
Stars Through Difficulties. FLOWER: Sunflower. 
BIRD: Western Meadow Lark. TREE: East. Cot- 
tonwood. ANIMAL: Buffalo. ADMISSION: 34th. 


Kansas, a West North Central state, part of the 
Great Plains, is an oblong bounded N. by Nebras- 
ka, E. by Missouri, S. by Oklahoma, W. by Colora- 
do. The Missouri river flows past its N.E. corner 
for about one-fourth of the boundary. Kansas is 
411 mi. long by 208 mi. wide, rising from 1750 ft. 
above sea level in the E. to nearly 4,000 ft. in W. 
It is the exact geographical center of the U.S. 
Estimated population, Mar. 1, 1956, was 2,077,771. 

The principal drainage is by the Kansas and 
Arkansas rivers, flowing E. and S.E., the Kansas 
meeting the Missouri at Kansas City, Kans. The 
rainfall averages 26 in., but summers are torrid 
in some sections. 

Kansas has 48,489,418 acres in farm and pasture 
land, produces the most winter wheat, about one- 
fifth of the nation’s supply (143,282,000 bu. in 
1956). Corn and grazing lands are in E., wheat 
and cattle lands in the W. Other farm products 
are alfalfa, potatoes, fruits, ‘barley, oats, grain 
sorghums, flax, dairy goods, poultry. Meat pack- 
ing is an important industry. On Jan. 1, 1957, it 
had 3,664,000 cattle, including 498,000 milch cows. 
The American Royal Horse and Live Stock Show 
in Kansas City (Mo.) in October is a national 
feature. Kansas City, Kans., although contiguous 
with Kansas City, Mo., maintains a separate cor- 
porate organization. It has the second largest 
stockyards and packing plants in the U. S., with 
11 meat-packers, including Armour, Swift, Wilson. 

The state is served by transcontinental and re- 
gional airlines. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, Bur- 
lington, Rock Island, Chicago Great Western, 
M-K-T, Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific and Frisco. 

Once primarily an agricultural state, Kansas 
now is the home of 3,200 manufacturing indus- 
tries. Wichita is the nation’s third largest aircraft 
center in employment; ranks first in production 
of personal aircraft. Major producers are Boeing, 
Beech, Cessna. Municipal Airport now is utilized 
largely as a USAF training base. 

Kansas ranks fifth in petroleum production, 
and has large reserves of natural gas and helium. 
Other mineral products include cement, stone, coal, 
zinc, salt, clay, sand and gravel and lead. 

Coronado in 1541 headed a Spanish troop in a 
vain search for wealth at Quivira. France 
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claimed all territory drained by the Mississippi 
through LaSalle, 1682. France ceded this to Spain, 
1763, and received it back, 1800. In 1803 the U. S. 
obtained Kansas through the Louisiana Purchase. 
Lewis and Clark reached Kansas, 1804, and Zebu- 
lon Pike, 1806. Kansas was organized as a Terri- 
ey 30, 1854; admitted to the Union Jan. 

During the fight over slavery Kansas was rent 
between free-soilers and pro-slavery men. Kansas 
furnished one-fifth of her men for Union armies 
= the She War. pene posts were at Fort 

avenworth, now site of the U. S. penitentiary; 
Fort Riley and Fort Scott. # an 

The boyhood home of President Eisenhower in 
Abilene is now a shrine and adjoins the Eisen- 
hower Museum, 

There are 5 state colleges, 2 municipal universi- 
ties, 14 private colleges, 14 public junior colleges 
and 8 two-year colleges. Kansas has a rural 
health program, social welfare agencies, and has 
modernized mental and penal institutions. In 
1948 after a referendum it repealed its 68-year- 
old law forbidding liquor manufacture and sale. 


Kentucky 
Blue Grass State 
CAPITAL: Frankfort. AREA: 40,395 sq. mi., 
rank, 36th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
944,806, rank, 19th. MOTTO: United We Stand, 
Divided We Fall. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: 
Cardinal. TREE: Tulip. ADMISSION: 15th. 


The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in the East 
Central group, is bounded N. by Indiana and 
Ohio; E. by West Virginia and Virginia; S. by 
Tennessee; W. by Missouri and N.W. by Illinois. 
Originally part of Fincastle County, Va., it be- 
came Kentucky County, Va., in 1776; independent 
state, 1792. Its first permanent settlement was 
at Harrodsburg, site of fort and base of opera- 
tions of Gen. George Rogers Clark. Daniel Boone, 
1769, Col. Richard Henderson, 1775, Simon Ken- 
ton, 1771, were early settlers. Many came over 
Wilderness Trail through Cumberland Gap. 

Kentucky rises from an elevation of 300 ft., at 
the Mississippi, to over 2,000 ft. in the Cumber- 
land and Pine mountains in the E. The southeast 
is mountainous with limestone valleys. About one- 
fourth of the state is still forested with fine 
hardwoods in the E. part. Cumberland National 
Park preserves great wooded areas. Oak, hickory, 
walnut, sycamore, tulip, pecan, ash, maple, wil- 
low, gum, rhododendron and laurel trees abound; 
also dogwood and cypress in west. 

Population, July, 1956, 3,017,000, est. 

Principal resources are bituminous coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, fluorspar, natural cement, rock 
asphalt and clay. Coal mining is a major indus- 
try. Tobacco products, meat packing, woodwork- 
ing, flour, cotton goods are produced. Agriculture 
gets biggest income from tobacco, burley and dark 
(369,444,000 ibs- in 1956, second only to North 
Carolina). It also raises corn, wheat, oats, hemp, 
potatoes, fruits. Livestock and poultry are ex- 
tensive. 

Greatest of all the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty’s chain of dams is the $115,000,000 Kentucky 
dam, 20 mi. from the juncture of the Tennessee 
and the Ohio at Paducah. It rises 211 ft. from 
bedrock and stretches 8,700 ft. across the river. 

Kentucky has 37 institutions of higher learning 
including 13 colleges and universities. 

There are 25 state parks and shrines, 3 na- 
tional parks, 3 state forests totaling about 31,000 
acres, and 5 community forests. 

Louisville, founded 1780, is Kentucky’s largest 
city, famous for Kentucky Derby, held since 1875 
in May. City is market for burley tobacco; its 
major industries are cigaret-making, meat pack- 
ing, distilling. Louisville is served by nine railway 
lines and is headquarters of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Airlines: American, Eastern, 
Delta, Ozark, Piedmont, TWA. 

Lexington, in heart of Bluegrass country, is 
seat of Univ. of Kentucky and Transylvania, old- 
est college west of Alleghenies (1780). Has a large 
tobacco market and holds annual trotting races. 
Near Lexington are horse farms famous for thor- 
oughbreds, including the Calumet, Castleton, 
Spendthrift, Walnut Hall, Greentree. 

In Paducah, where Irvin Cobb Hotel is named 
for city’s favorite son, dark fire-cured tobacco, 
livestock, fruit are marketed. A $500 million 
Atomic Energy Commission plant is located out- 
side the city. 

Mammoth Cave, discovered in 1799, is located 
in a national park, 50,696 acres, on State 70, 40 
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mi. from Bowling Green. It is 10 mi. in circum- 
ference; its Echo river is 360 ft. below surface. 
Inside the park is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, 
named for discoverer who died there, 1925. 

Fort Knox, repository of the nation’s gold re- 
serve, also contains the George S. Patton, Jr., 
Military Museum of World War II equipment. 

Many historic places have been preserved or 
restored. Pioneer Memorial park at Harrodsburg 
has replica of Fort Harrod (1777) and Lincoln 
Marriage Temple, enclosing log cabin in which 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, parents of 
Abraham Lincoln, were married June 12, 1806. 
Abraham Lincoln National Park, 117 acres, 3 mi. 
S. of Hodgenville, has a Greek memorial enclos- 
ing log cabin reputedly Lincoln’s birthplace. Obe- 
lisk in Fairview marks birthplace of Jefferson 
Davis. Federal Hill, 1 mi. E. of’ Bardstown, is 
called My Old Kentucky Home. It was the inspir- 
ation for Stephen Foster’s song of that name, 
became Kentucky’s state song. The old State 
House of Frankfort is the home of the Kentucky 
Historical Society and houses State Museum and 


Archives. Pe 
Louisiana 
Pelican State 
Capital: Baton Rouge. AREA: 48,523 sq. mi., 


rank, 30th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
683,516, rank, 2ist. MOTTO: Union, Justice, Con- 
fidence. FLOWER: Magnolia Grandifiora. BIRD: 
Pelican. ADMISSION: 18th. 


Louisiana, in the South Central region, is 
bounded N. by Arkansas and Mississippi: E. by 
Mississippi and the Gulf of “Mexico; S. by the 
Gulf; W. by Texas. The Mississippi flows along 
part of its E. boundary, then enters the state 
and creates the lush Delta region, center of 
sugar planting. Rolling pine hills, bluffs on the 
Mississippi, a vast alluvial plain and coastal 
marshes, with the Mississippi river, behind levees, 
are features of the topography. 

Population, 1956, 3,004,000, est. 

Louisiana is rich in historical relics and tradi- 
tions, with Spanish-French backgrounds, pirate 
lore, fashionable French society in the 18th cen- 
tury, picturesque customs today. Pineda, 1519, de 
Vaca, 1528, De Soto, 1541, LaSalle, 1682, were 
early explorers. New Orleans was founded 1718, 
Louisiana became a French crown colony under 
Louis XV, 1731; was ceded to Spain, 1763, re- 
turned to France, 1801; sold by Napoleon to U. S. 
Dec. 20, 1803 (with large territory to North and 
Northwest). It became a U.S. Territory Mar, 26, 
1804, effective Oct. 1. State was admitted to the 
Union, April 30, 1812; seceded Jan. 26, 1861, and 
joined Confederacy; readmitted June 25, 1868. 

With 17,409 sq. mi. under water, Louisiana 
marshes supply most of the country’s muskrat 
furs; it has opossum, raccoon, mink, otter; many 
wildfowl, including wild turkeys, and a huge 
amount of fresh and salt water fish, with a large 
shrimp and oyster catch. Tarpon, mackerel, sea 
trout, flounder and many other species are found 
along the coast. Lake Ponchartrain, 625 sq. mi., 
is the nation’s third largest natural inland lake. 
The 3 principal ports, New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
and Lake Charles handle 75,000,000 tons a year. 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane. 
early spring strawberries, sweet potatoes, sugar 
cane syrup. Other important crops are rice, corn, 
cotton, potatoes, truck vegetables, perique to- 
bacco, and pecans. The state ranks high in lumber 
production, kraft paper mills consuming large 
amounts of slash pine. 

The state is gradually becoming industrialized, 
with many chemical and other industries. Mineral 
products include petroleum, natural gas, sulphur 
and salt. 

Louisiana has 20 institutions of higher learning 
including Tulane University, New Orleans, found- 
ed in 1834; Louisiana State, Baton Rouge, (1860). 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, ex- 
pelled by the British from Nova Scotia in 1755, 
settled near Bayou Teche. Their descendants are 
known as Cajuns. Other settlers included Royal- 
ists who fied the French Revolution, 1789-1792. 

Railways: Rock Island, Illinois Central, Kansas 
City Southern, Arkansas & Louisiana. Louisville 
& Nashville, Missouri Pacific, Southern, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Texas 
& Pacific, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Airlines: Braniff, 
Capitol, Delta, Eastern, National, Pan American 
World, Southern Airways, Trans-Texas, TACA. 

NEW ORLEANS 

New Orleans is famous for the Mardi Gras car- 
nival on the day preceding Ash Wednesday. It 
also has the Midwinter Sports Carnival, a 6-day 
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event climaxed by the Sugar Bowl football game 
on New Year’s Day. 

A new Union Passenger Terminal, municipally 
owned, is part of a public improvement costing 
$57,000,000, nearly one-half of which was borne 
by railroads. The improvement included a station 
plaza, elimination of 144 grade crossings, 22 grade 
separation structures at intersections and an ex~ 
pressway over the filled-in Basin Canal. 4 

The city figures prominently in the state’s 
highway construction program for 600 miles of 
limited access, four-lane freeways, including New 
Orleans, Pontchartrain and West Bank Express~- 
ways, a new bridge across the Mississippi River 
/at New Orleans, and Lake Pontchartrain causeway. 

Moisant International Airport handles around 
800,000 passengers annually. Callender Airport is 
part of a U. S. military training center. 


Maine 
Pine Tree State 

CAPITAL: Augusta. AREA: 33,215 sq. mi., rank, 
38th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 913.774, 
rank, 35th. MOTTO: Dirigo. I Guide. FLOWER: 
Pine Cone. BIRD: Chickadee. TREE: Eastern 
White Pine. ADMISSION: 23rd. 

Maine, largest of the 6 New England states, is 
farthest N.E., touches only one state—New Hamp- 
shire. Bounded N. by Quebec, Can.; E. by New 
Brunswick, Can., and Bay of Fundy; S. by Atlan- 
tic; W. by New Hampshire and Quebec. West 
Quoddy Head, Long. 66° 57’ is farthest E. point, 
Eastport farthest E. city in the U.S, The straight 
coastline of 250 mi. is so irregular that bays and 
inlets extend it to 2,379 mi. Passamaquoddy Bay 
has average tide of 20 ft. Mount Cadillac, 1,532 
ft., is highest seacoast point N. of Brazil. 

Population, July, 1956, 910,000, est. 

Visited by Sebastian Cabot, 1496; temporary 
settlement, Popham, 1607; permanent, Monhegan, 
1622. First ship in America built at Popham, 
1608, the Virginia, 30 tons. First chartered town 
Gorgeana, now York, 1641. Under Massachusetts 
until 1820, when it became state. Canada boundary 
settled by Webster-Ashburton treaty, 1842. 

With over 16,000,000 acres of forests, Maine 
produces wood products from ships to toothpicks. 
White pine leads; spruce and hardwoods are used 
for pulp and paper. Hemlock, balsam fir, ash, 
birch, maple, tamarack are plentiful. Shoes, oil- 
cloth, textiles are produced in quantity. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s blueberry 
crop, and 90% of canned blueberry pack. Aroo- 
stook potatoes lead the nation’s production. It 
grows apples (McIntosh, Delicious, Northern 
Spy), sweet corn, peas, beans. The poultry in- 
dustry is valued at more than $70,000,000. Mineral 
products include cement, feldspar, slate, granite, 
manganese, beryl, lead, copper, zinc, tourmalines, 
opals, sulphur, molybdenum, and others. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s domestic 
soft shell clams; packs over 2,000,000 cases of 
Sardines and produces over 20,000,000 lbs. of 
lobsters annually, valued at $9,000,000. 

The higher institutions of learning are led by 
Univ. of Maine, Bowdoin (1794), Colby and Bates. 

Maine is a great recreation center, this industry 
earning an est. $250,000,000 annually. Summer 
temperatures average 60° to 70° at seacoast; frost 
is possible at night, Oct. to May. Ten mountains 
over 4,000 ft. are led by Katahdin, 5,273 ft. Fish- 
ing and hunting are important; there are over 
2,500 lakes, 1,300 wooded islands, and over 5,000 
streams. Moosehead Lake is 40 mi. long and 2 to 
10 mi. wide. Biggest rivers are Penobscot, 350 
mi. long; St. John, 211 mi.; Kennebec, Andro- 
scoggin, Saco. Deer, grouse, black bear abound; 
game fish include Atlantic salmon, brook trout, 
Small mouth bass, bluefish, tuna. Winter sports 
are important, with many fine skiing facilities. 

Acadia National Park is located on Mount 
Desert Island, Baxter State Park, 193,254 acres, 
contains Mt. Katahdin and was donated by for- 
mer Gov. Percival P. Baxter. Public land totals 
353,287 acres. Bar Harbor is a famous resort. 

Maine has no state individual property, state 
income, corporate income or excise tax. 


Maryland 


Bestia i nine State, Free State 

apital: Annapolis. AREA: 10,577 sq. mai., 

4ist. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,343,0012 
rank, 24th. MOTTO: Fatti Maschili, Parcle Fem. 
ine. Manly Deeds, Womanly 


Words; 
Bonae Voluntatis Tuae Coronasti Nes, With ae 


Shield of Thy Good-will Thou Hast Co 
FLOWER: Black-eyed Susan. BIRD. Storie, 
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) 
TREE: White Oak. SONG: Maryland, My Mary- — 
land. Seventh of the Original 13 S : railed: 
Maryland, a South Atlantic state, is 
N. by Pennsylvania, N. and E. by Delaware and 
the Atlantic, S. and W. by Virginia and West 
Virginia. Potomac river runs on W., where Dist- 
rict of Columbia takes segment out of state. 
Chesapeake Bay (first explored 1524) bisects state. 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, 7.727 mi. over-water 
span, was opened July 30, 1952, linking Delmarva 
ninsula to mainland (Kent Island-Sandy 


rocks per. to man. 
highest peak. 

Population, July, 1956, 2,812,000, est. 

First settled on St. Clements Island, Mar. 25, 
1634, by Leonard Calvert, brother of Cecilius Cal- 
vert, who moved to St. Mary’s on mainland and 
formally established the colony. Settlement was 
Catholic, but Maryland in 1649 guaranteed religious 
tolerance to all Christians. 

Chesapeake Bay has 300 kinds of fin and shell- 
fish, oysters accounting for three-fourths of the 
fishing industry. Crabs, clams, diamond-back 
terrapin abound. Ocean City is headquarters for 
game fishing. Maryland produces tobacco, sweet 
potatoes, melons and truck and cans huge tomato 
crop (about one-third of nation’s total). It also 
produces wheat, corn, poultry and livestock, espe- 
cially Ayrshire and Aberdeen-Angus breeds. Dairy 
industry is largest agricultural revenue producer. 
State produces broilers, turkeys and tobacco. 

Leading industrial products are transportation 
equipment, chemicals, apparel, fabricated metals. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. began with horse 
power, 1830, and turned to steam in 1831. Peter 
Cooper’s Tom Thumb, steam locomotive weighing 
one ton, was built here. The world’s oldest rail- 
road station now is a complete railroad museum. 
Chief rys. are B. & O., Pennsylvania and Western 
Maryland. 

The University of Maryland (1808-12) has the 
Glenn L. Martin Institute of Technology. Other 
educational institutions: Johns Hopkins Univ. 
(estab. 1893), St. John’s (1696), Goucher College. 
U. S. Naval Academy is at Annapolis. 

Famous racing events include Preakness, at 
Pimlico track, Baltimore; Grand National Steeple- 
chase at Harford; Maryland Hunt Club Steeple- 
chase at-Glyndon; and meets at Bowie and Laurel. 
Gibson Island is center for yacht races. Fox 
hunting retains English mannerisms, including 
“blessing of the hounds.’ Duck hunting is a 
favorite sport. 

Famous historic sites include Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore, restored, where in 1814 waved the 
flag that inspired Francis Scott Key to write the 
Star Spangled Banner; Antietam Battlefield near 
Hagerstown (1862); Barbara Frietchie’s house, 
Frederick (1862); South Mountain (1862); Edgar 
Allan Poe house, Baltimore; State House, Annap- 
olis, 1772, oldest in America still in daily use, 
where Washington resigned his commission as 
Commander-in-Chief,.The restored U. S. frigate 
Constellation, originally built at Baltimore, 1797, 
will have a permanent berth at Fort McHenry. 


BALTIMORE 

Baltimore, pop. 949,708 (1950) is one of the ma- 
jor shipping ports of the U. S., served by 87 regu- 
lar general cargo shipping lines. The port averages 
over 400 deep-draft vessels monthly. Over 100,000,- 
000 bu. of grain move through the port in one year. 

Friendship International Airport, 3,200 acres, is 
served by Allegheny, American, Capital, Delta, 
Eastern, National, TWA, United and Slick. The 
city also is served by six railroads. 

Baltimore had the first organized Methodist 
church, 1784, and the first Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, 1806. The first U. S. smallpox hospital was 
founded 1769. It now has major plants of Bethle- 
hem Steel (shipbuilders and largest tidewater 
steel manufacturing plant); American Smelting & 
Refining, Mathieson Chemical Co., and others. 

Can-making industry produces 235 billion cans 
annually, third largest in U. S. 

A twin-tube tunnel under the Patapsco river 
between east and southeast Baltimore, was in- 
tended to link U.S. 1 and 40, major route between 


Philadelphia and Washington, bypassing the heart 
of Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 

Bay State, Old Colony 
CAPITAL: Boston. AREA; 8,257 sa. mi., rank, 
44th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,690,514; 
rank, Ith. MOTTO: Ense Petit Placidam Sub Lib- 


if 


' river, Berkshires, Hoosacs and Taconics. 


ertate Quietem. By the Sword She Seeks Peace, 
but Peace Only Under Liberty. FLOWER: Trail- 
ing Arbutus. BIRD: Chicadee. TREE: Elm. Sixth 
of the Original 13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one of 
the 6 New England states, is bounded E. by At- 
lantic ocean, N. by Vermont and New Hampshire, 
S. by the Atlantic, Rhode Island, Connecticut, W. 
by New York. 

From the sands of Cape Cod, 65 mi. long, the 
coastal plain rises to uplands separated by 
Connecticut river, thence west to Housatonic 
Grey- 
lock, 3,491 ft., is highest peak. Mt. Williams is 
3,040 ft., Mt. Spruce in Hoosacs, 2,588 ft. Hoosacs 
are cut by Boston & Maine Ry. tunnel, 25,000 ft. 

Estimated population in 1955 was 4,837,645. 

Norsemen may have visited Cape Cod, Martha’s 
Vineyard or Nantucket, c. 1,000 A.D. First English 
settlement, Plymouth, 1620; Massachusetts Bay 
Colony and Boston, 1630. War of Independence 
began April 19, 1775, at Lexington and Concord. 
Bunker Hill, was fought June 17. Washington took 
command in Cambridge July 3, 1776. 

Strong convicticns were characteristic of Massa- 
chusetts. Freedom of worship was demanded by 
Puritans, but tolerance not granted: Roger Wil- 
liams and other non-conformists were expelled; 
Quakers and Baptists were persecuted; in Salem 
witchcraft delusions developed. The earliest 
churches were Congregationalist, later Unitarian- 
ism developed. Mary G. Baker Eddy founded 
Christian Science at Lynn, 1867; Mother Church 
is at Boston. Abolition was strongly supported. 
Heavy immigration of Irish, Italians, Poles, Czechs 
brought many Catholics to Puritan Boston. 

The state had the first tax for free schools and 
first school at Dedham, 1649, but no uniform sys- 
tem until 1840. Harvard College, nucleus of Uni- 
versity, founded 1636, has been educational leader 
for 300 years, with largest endowment today. 
High esteem attaches to Williams, Clark, Bran- 
deis, Amherst, Boston Univ., Boston College, 
Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, Holy 
Cross, Andover Theological, Tufts, Simmons, He- 
brew Teachers’, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology {Boston), Univ. of Massachusetts, and 
Worcester Institute of Technology. 

Gloucester schooners fished the Grand Banks 
for cod. They now use Diesel-powered trawlers 
and the city is the state’s leading port in total 
poundage landed. Marblehead is a famous yacht- 
ing center. Clipper ships were built by Donald 
McKay and Currier at Newburyport. 

Concord is the great literary shrine, where 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, the Alcotts, Chan- 
ning wrote. Here also Ephraim Bull developed 
the Concord grape. 

Massachusetts pioneered in shoes, textiles and 
tools for them. The Bay State produced more 
than a fifth of the nation’s shoes in 1956, out- 
ranking all states in total production. Lynn, shoe 
capital of East, produced shoes by handicraft, 
1635 to 1848. Haverhill, Brockton are also shoe 
centers. Francis Cabot Lowell perfected power 
loom, 1822, started D. S. cotton cloth manufacture 
at Lowell, where Textile Institute gives instruc- 
tion. Paper is an important industry, with plants 
located in Fitchburg, Holyoke, Dalton, Pittsfield, 
Springfield, Framingham and Boston. The state 
also has become important in research and de-~ 
velopment of electronics. 

Agricultural products based on marketing re- 
ceipts in order of importance are hay, tobacco, 
cranberries, apples, corn and tomatoes. 

There are 70 state forests, 170,000 acres, 140 
community forests, 50,110 acres. The beaches are 
popular throughout the East. Cape Cod, with 
summer theaters, sports and an artists’ colony at 
Provincetown, is popular with vacationists. 

Massachusetts Port Authority, created in 1956, 
has broad powers over air, land and water traffic 


facilities. BOSTON 


Boston, filled with historic memorials, named 
after Boston in Lincolnshire, England, is the great 
cultural, industrial, fishery and wholesale center 
of New England. Crowding 1,000,000 pop., it is the 
hub of 83 cities and towns with 2,657,000 pop., in- 
cluding Cambridge, Lynn and Somerville. The 
fourth largest wholesale market (after New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia), Boston handles over 
half of all. New England output. It is the largest 
wool market and one of the three largest rubber 
manufacturing centers in the U.S.; major distrib- 
utor of woolens and worsteds, shoes, furniture 
and sea food. It is the largest fish-shipping port. 
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Summer Tunnel carried 12,736,726 vehicles in 
1956, an average of 34,895 per day. 

The city is a leading financial center. The 
“open-end”? type of investment trust originated 
there; now more than 38 Boston Companies in the 
field have assets exceeding $3 billion, over one- 
third of total assets for this type of investment 
in the U. S. The Public Library has 33 branches. 
Railroads: Boston & Maine, Boston & Albany? 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Logan International Airport, built on land 


dredged out of Boston harbor at a total cost of - 


$60,000,000, has the nation’s longest runway, 
10,022 ft.; 2 of 7,900 ft. and one of 7,000 ft., sery= 
ing an est. 2,000,000 passengers a year. The airlines 
are Air France, American, BOAC-British, Cali- 
fornia Eastern, Eastern, Flying Tiger, Italian Air 
Lines, Mohawk, National, Northeast, Pan Ameri- 
can, Provincetown-Boston, Riddle, Slick, Trans- 
Canada, TWA, United. 


Michigan 
Wolverine State 
CAPITAL: Lansing. AREA: 58,216 sq. mi, rank, 
22nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 6,371,766, 
rank, 7th. MOTTO: Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe=- 
nam Circumspice. If You Seek a Pleasant Penin- 
sula, Look About You. FLOWER: Apple Blossom, 
BIRD: Robin. ADMISSION: 26th, 


Michigan, a North Central state, is divided by 
Lake Michigan into two parts. The northern 
peninsula is bounded N. by Lake Superior, with 
Canada opposite; S. by Wisconsin. Southern 
peninsula is bounded W. by Lake Michigan, with 
Wisconsin and Illinois opposite; E. by Lake Erie, 
Lake Huron and Ontario, Canada; S. by Indiana 
and Ohio. Michigan has access to four out of the 
five Great Lakes; has longest state shore line. 
The Sault Ste. Marie Ship Canal (Soo), connect- 
ing Lakes Huron and Superior, leads canal traffic, 

Population, July, 1956, 7,516,000, est. 

The state was originally explored by the French 
and many names (Detroit, Mackinac, Sault Ste. 
Marie) are of French origin. Etienne Brulé (1618), 
Jean Nicolet (1634), Pére Allouez (1666), Pére 
Marquette (1668) and Louis Jolliet (1669) were 
early visitors. France was ousted by Britain, 1763. 
French and Indian troubles left their mark. 
Under the Ordinance of 1787 Michigan Terr. 
embraced part of other western states. State was 
organized as a separate territory Jan. 11, 1805, 
effective June 30; admitted to the Union Jan. 26, 
1837. 

Michigan has rolling clay loam, with flat plains 
S.E., 573 ft. above sea level rising to Porcupine 
Mts. in Upper Peninsula, 2,023 ft, The peninsu- 
la’s hard and soft wood once led in timber and 
it is now engaged in reforestation, 

The Lake Superior iron-ore belt produces 13% 
of the country’s iron ore. Copper is found in free 
state in Keweenaw region. Limestone. provides a 
great cement industry, with the country’s largest 
cement mill at Alpena. The state ranks 2nd in 
the U.S. in iron ore, sand and gravel, magnesium 
compounds and peat. Its large salt deposits (ist 
in production in nation) are used in manufacture 
of some 14,000 products. 

The five-mile long Mackinac Bridge spanning 
the Straits of Mackinac separating the lower and 
upper peninsulas, scheduled for early completion, 
was to have a center span of 3,800 ft. hanging 
between 552-ft. towers and a 26,444-ft. four-lane 
roadway. A five-year industrial development pro- 
gram for the upper peninsula was begun in 1957. 

Michigan leads the world in production of 
motor vehicles and parts; also leads the U. S. in 
employes, wages and value-added-by-manufacture 
in this category, with more than 50% of the U.S. 
totals. Next highest categories are machinery, 
except electrical; fabricated metal products, pri- 
mary metal industries, chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, food products, paper, printing and publish- 
ing; furniture and fixtures. 

Michigan ranks high in value of small fruits 
grown and produces over 50% of the sour 
cherry crop of the country. Apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, grapes and -cherries average over 
300,000 tons a year. 

Michigan also produces large quantities of 
wheat, corn, hay and oats. On Jan. 1, 1957, it had 
1,886,000 hd. of cattle, including 880,000 for milk. 
Turkeys are important. 

The 20 colleges and universities of first rank 
are led by the Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. Impor- 
tant also are Wayne Univ., University of Detroit, 
Western Michigan Univ., Eastern Michigan Col-< 
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e, Michigan College of Mining and Technology. 
Pcticniean is one of the great resort states of the 
middle west, with trout streams and over 11,000 
Jakes and a resort income of $600,000,000 a year. 
There are 16 state fish hatcheries. Isle Royale in 
Lake Superior has a national park of 133,760 
geres. The state has 113 licensed airports and 
landing fields, 7 seaplane bases, 5 military fields 
and many emergency fields. Principal railroads: 
Ann Arbor, Baltimore & Ohio, Canadian National, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago & North Western, 
Detroit & Mackinac, Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton; Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic; Lake Superior & Ishpeming, 
Milwaukee, New York Central, Pennsylvania, and 
Soo Line. 


DETROIT: MOTOR CAR CAPITAL 

Detroit, the motor car capital of the world, was 
the fur trading post of the strait (de troit) founded 
by the Frenchman Cadillac in 1701. From 1900, 
when it had 285,704 people, it was raised by the 
motor car industry to the fifth largest city in the 
U.S. with 1,849,568 in 1950 and a total of 3,016,197 
in its metropolitan district. It is the third largest 
manufacturing city. : 

Motor vehicles and equipment constitute the 
chief Detroit industry, with major plants of 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler in the area 
which in 1956 reported an average of 472,000 
hourly-paid workers with average pay of $2.47 
hourly and 101.07 weekly. Median income of a 
Detroit family was about $7,150. The factory pay- 
roll, $2.48 billion in 1956, was 30% over 1950. 
Construction contracts awarded in Wayne County 
in 1956 totaled $410,945,000. 

The city’s new express highway and interchange 
system was to be in use in 1958. The Edsel Ford 
and John Lodge expressways are joint projects of 
the city, Wayne County and the state, and will 
cost nearly $200,000,000. 


Minnesota 
North Star State. Gopher State 

CAPITAL: St. Paul. AREA: 84,068 sq. mi., rank, 
lith, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,982,483, 
rank, 18th. MOTTO: L’Etoile du Nord, Star of the 
North. FLOWER: Showy Ladyslipper. BIRD: 
American Goldfinch (unofficial). TREE: Norway 
Pine. ADMISSION: 32nd. 


Minnesota, one of the North Central states, is 
bounded N. by the provinces of Manitoba and 
Ontario, Canada; E. by Wisconsin and Lake Su- 
perior; S. by Iowa; W. by South and North 
Dakota and a small area of Manitoba. The head- 
waters of three great river systems are within its 
limits: the Mississippi, which flows along part 
of the Wisconsin boundary and has the Twin 
Cities, St.. Paul and Minneapolis, at the head of 
navigation; the Rainy River and Red River of 
the North, reaching Hudson Bay; and the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system emptying into the 
Atlantic. i 

Population, July, 1956, 3,241,000, est. 

Two-thirds of the state are rolling prairie, 
the highest point, the Misquah hills, being 1,630 
ft. above Lake Superior and 2,230 ft. above sea 
level. Known as the “land of 10,000 lakes’? Min- 
nesota has a multiplicity of waterways in N.E., 
that make vacationing an important industry. 

Minnesota provides nearly 70% of the nation’s 
iron ore, chiefly from_open pit mines, shipped 
from Duluth in vessels like tankers to the steel 
mills at the foot of Lake Michigan, Manganiferous 
ore is also mined. Foods as a group lead all man- 
ufacturing. Minnesota’s top industry in value 
added by manufacture is non-electrical machinery, 
followed by printing and publishing, meat pack- 
ing, electrical machinery, paper and allied lines, 
grain mill products (including flour), fabricated 
metal products, apparel, dairy products. Many 
creameries are cooperative on the Rochdale plan. 

As sources of farm income, crops rank in order: 
corn, soybeans, flaxseed, wheat, oats and barley. 
In 1956 Minnesota ranked ist in oats (167,583,000 
bu.); 2nd in flaxseed (9,950,000 bu.) and hay (7,- 
582,000 tons); 2nd in soybeans (52,540,000 bu.); 
3rd in corn (329,705,000 bu.). 

The state, on Jan. 1, 1957, had 4,018,000 cattle, 
including 1,557,000 for milk (2nd in nation), and 
3,201,000 hogs and pigs. Shipping its products by 
water makes Duluth a major port. 

Minnesota is famous for its contribution to sur- 
gery and medicine; the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
founded by Wm. J. and Charles H. Mayo, is 
world famous and the Mayo foundation for Medi- 
cal Education & Research cooperates with the 
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Graduate School of the Univ. of Minnesota. Of 
the 42 institutions of higher learning, 15 are col- — 

leges and universities. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and 
ities. Minne- 
Longfellow. 
French traders and missionaries first pene- 
trated Minnesota. Father Hennepin, 1680, named 
the Falls of St. Anthony. France ceded the land 
E. of the ippi to Great Britain, 1763; 
Britain to U.S., 1783. It became part of North- 
west Terr. Land W. 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803. Henry R. Schoo 

found source of Mississippi in Lake Itasca, J 
13, 1832. Organized as a Territory in 1849, it be- 

came a state May 11, 1858. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis has a population of 556,000 with 
over 1,250,000 in the Minneapolis-St. Paul metro- 
politan area. Leading employer is the machinery 
industry, followed. by precision instruments, food 
products and printing. It is ha. for 5 of world’s 
largest flour milling companies—General Mills, | 
International, Pillsbury, Commander-Larrabee 
and Russell-Miller. Its chemical industry proc- 
esses a large flax crop for linseed oil and oil cake. 

Minneapolis has 10 trunk line railways. includ- 
ing Burlington, North Western, Great Northern, 
Omaha, Northern Pacific, Great Western, Milwau- 
kee, Soo, Rock Island, Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
It has 7 airlines—Braniff, Capital, Flying Tiger 
(freight), North Central, Northwest, Ozark, West- 
ern. Minneapolis-St. Paul International Airport 
ranks high in passenger activity, with direct con- 
nections to the Far East. Barge lines connect 
Minneapolis with Mississippi river ports. 


ST. PAUL 

St. Paul, the capital, is notable for diversified 
industry and surface, water and air facilities. It 
is served by 9 railroads having one-quarter of na- 
tion’s mileage, a municipal airfield and 5 air- 
lines, and is the third largest motor truck center. 
River barge freight in 1956 totaled 2,578,592 tons. 

Payrolls approximate $630,000,000 annually. 
Products include printing, adhesives, abrasives, 
paper products. It has airplane, oil refining, ferti- 
lizer, coke, railroad equipment, outdoor apparel, 
food processing, glass, flour, printing, refrigerator, 
machinery, fur, brewing and motor vehicle assem- 
bly industries. South St. Paul is nation’s second 
largest livestock market. 


The Minnesota State Fair and Winter Carnival 
are held here. 


Mississippi 

Magnolia State 
CAPITAL: Jackson. AREA: 47,716 sq. mi., rank, 
3ist. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,178,914, 
rank, 26th. MOTTO: Virtute et Armis, By Valor 


and Arms. FLOWER: Magnolia. TREE: Magnolia. 
BIRD: Mocking Bird. ADMISSION: 20th. 


Mississippi is a South Central state in the Deep 
South, bounded N. by Tennessee; E. by Alabama; 
S. by Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; W. by Loui- 
siana and Arkansas. Mississippi river forms W. 
boundary. State’s maximum is 330 mi, long, 180 
mi, wide. The Tennessee River hills in N.E. aver- 
age 650 ft., sloping down W. to Black Prairie, 
cotton-growing soil, The Delta is an alluvial 
plain in N.W., between the Mississippi and the 
Yazoo, producing cotton. The S. part of Missis- 
sippi grows long-leaf yellow pine. 

Mississippi was crossed by DeSoto, 1540, and 
colonized by Iberville, French, 1699. It was held 
by French 1699-1763; English 1763-1779; Span- 
iards, 1779-1798, when the U.S. took over and 
gradually moved Indian tribes across the river. 
With Alabama it formed the Terr. of Mississippi. 
Its séttlers fought in the Battle of New Orleans, 
1815. Admitted to Union, Dec. 10, 1817. A large 
plantation state, it was the second to join the 
Confederacy. The state has highest percentage— 
88.5—of native-born population in U.S. (1950). 

Population, July, 1956, 2,124,000, est. 

Mississippi, one of the largest producers of cot- 
ton, ranked second in U.S. in 1956 with 1,615,000 
bales. A century of one-crop farming and erosion 
exhausted much of the soil and led to introduc- 
tion in the 1930s of diversification, crep rotation 
and soil conservation. Agriculture produces pe- 
cans, sweet potatoes, soy beans, peanuts, sugar 
cane, corn, rice, wheat, oats and fruits. Tung 
nuts are crushed for tung oil, which, with tur- 
pentine and resin, supports paint and varnish 
production. Dairying has become second to cotton 


; 
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in farm income and much poultry and livestock 
produced. 
Biloxi has a large seafood canning industry, 
operating over 900 deep-sea trawlers for shrimp 
and oysters. 

The state produces much hardwood lumber and 
Slashpine products, including fibre board, kraft 
Paper, newsprint. Pulpwood users include Mason- 
ite at Laurel, Flintkote at Meridian, U.S. Gyp- 
sum at Greenville, International Paper Co. (Nat- 
chez and Pascagoula), Johns-Manville (Natchez). 

Natural gas reserves are estimated at 2.4 tril- 
lion cu. ft. There are 124 producing oil and gas 
fields comprising 2,374 producing wells. Other 
minerals are clays. fuller’s earth, bentonite, 
bauxite. 

Industrialization is being encouraged by the 
state’s BAWI (balance agriculture with industry) 
plan which increases availability of land and 
buildings for manufacturing plants and aids em- 
ployment. From 1940 to 1956 manufacturing em- 
ployment rose from 56,872 to 111,000. 

Mississippi has 10 colleges and universities, 2 
teachers colleges, 18 junior colleges and. others. 
It has 12 state parks of 12,072 acres. Gulfport and 
Pascagoula are the principal ports. Gulfport holds 
an annual yacht regatta and a mackerel rodeo in 
July. Biloxi has a Mardi Gras in February, and 
Pass Christian, a tarpon rodeo. Natchez is famous 
for its formal antebellum houses, open in March 
and April. The mile-long Iberville Memorial 
bridge at Biloxi Bay and Vicksburg National 
Military park are of interest to tourists. Chief 
Tys.: Illinois Central, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
Southern, St. Louis-San Francisco, Louisville & 
Nashville, Columbus & Greenville, Mississippi 
Central. Airlines: National, Delta, Southern. 


Missouri 
Show Me State 

CAPITAL: Jefferson City. AREA: 69,674 sq. mi., 
rank, 18th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
3,954,653, rank 11th. MOTTO: Salus Populi Su- 
prema Lex Esto. The Welfare of the People Shall 
Be the Supreme Law. FLOWER: Hawthorne (cra- 
taegus mollis). BIRD: Blue Bird. TREE: Dogwood. 
ADMISSION: 24th. 

Missouri, a Middle Western state, is bounded 
N. by Iowa; E. by Dllinois, Kentucky, Tennessee; 
S. by Arkansas; W. by Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska. The Mississippi river flows along nearly 
the entire E. boundary for 445 mi. The Missouri 
flows along the N.W. corner and crosses the state, 
joining the Mississippi above St. Louis. Missouri 


-has 1,937 mi. navigable. 


Population, July, 1956, 4,255,000, est. 

The state was first settled by the French who 
founded Cape Girardeau, St. Louis, and Ste. 
Genevieve. It was organized as a Territory, 1805, 
admitted to the Union Aug. 10, 1821. 

The home state of ex-President Truman, Mis- 
souri has endeared itself to Americans by its 
river lore, folk tales and especially by Mark 
Twain’s creations, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, whose statues stand in Hannibal, boyhood 
home of Samuel-L. Clemens (Mark Twain). The 
author’s home is preserved. His birthplace, in 
Florida, Mo., has been moved to a public park. 
The farm birthplace of Jesse James, notorious 
bandit (1847-1882), is near Excelsior Springs. A 
log cabin built by U. S. Grant is preserved near 
St. Louis. e 

The state has level fields, rolling prairie, 
wooded hills and rugged highlands. The black 
soil N. of the Missouri was levelled by glaciers 
and produces big corn crops. The central W. sec- 
tion is part of the Great Plains and produces 
forage. The delta area, S.E., including the famed 
Boot Heel, produces much long staple cotton. The 
Ozark Highlands are filled with weathered rocks, 
water gaps, sinkholes and springs, including Big 
Spring, flowing 252,000,000 gals. daily. 

Missouri produces corn, hay, soybeans, cotton 
and cotton seed, wheat and oats. On Jan. 1, 1957, 
it had 4,027,000 cattle, including 899,000 for milk; 
3,666,000 hogs and pigs (4th in nation); 779,000 
sheep. Its minerals include lead, cement, coal, 
grindstones, limestone, marble, iron, copper, -bar- 
ite, cobalt, bismuth, manganese and tungsten. 

Industry is led by transportation equipment, 
followed by food and kindred products, chemicals, 
machinery (except electrical), fabricated metal 
products, leather goods, electrical machinery, ap- 
parel, printing and publishing, stone and glass 
products, Missouri vies with California for sec- 
ond in production of automobiles. 

There are 54 institutions of higher education, 
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including 16 colleges and universities. The Univ. 
of Missouri at Columbia has the country’s first 
School of Journalism, founded 1908 by Walter 
Williams. There are 27 state parks of 67,573 acres, 
7 state forests, 121,000 acres; and 8 national 
forests. 

Twenty-three trunkline railroads serve Mis- 
souri; there are over 7,100 mi. of main line rails. 
ST. LOUIS 
St. Louis, 8th largest city in U.S., had 856,796 
population in 1950.and a total of 1,681,281 in its 
metropolitan district. The city is limited to 61 
sq. mi. It is a great manufacturing and distribut- 
ing center, producing 3,300 different products and 
best known for alloy castings, airplane parts, beer, 
chemicals, drugs, electrical machinery, shoes, re- 
frigerators, railroad cars. Settled, 1764, by a 
French fur trader, it is the largest raw fur mar- 
ket. It is served by 18 trunk line railroads, in- 
cluding B. & O., Burlington, Rock Island, N. Y. 
Central, Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, M-K-T 
Nickel Plate, St. Louis-San Francisco, Mo. Pa: 
cific; also St. Louis Southwestern; Wabash; Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. It reaches the entire Mississippi 
Valley with water transportation and is served bj 
these airlines: American, Braniff, Central, Delta, 
Ozark, TWA, Eastern. Of 8 bridges, the most fa- 
mous is Eads (1874) 6,220 ft. long, with a channel 


span of 520 ft. KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City is headquarters of a large livestock 
and meat-packing industry and an important seat 
of auto assembly and steel manufacturing; ranks 
among the top ten garment manufacturing cen- 
ters. Metropolitan Kansas City ranks first as a 
stocker and feeder market, hard wheat, cash 
wheat, and primary wheat market; and second as 
a futures wheat market. 

It is served by 12 major trunk line railroads and 
its international inland air terminal is used by 
Braniff, Central, Delta, Continental, Ozark, Slick, 
TWA and United. The American Royal Live Stock 
and Horse Show is held here annually in October. 


Montana 
Treasure State 

CAPITAL: Helena. AREA: 147,138 sq. mi., rank, 
3rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 591,024, 
rank, 42nd. MOTTO: Oro y Plata. Gold and Sil- 
ver. FLOWER: Bitterroot. TREE: Ponderosa Pine. 
BIRD: Western Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 4ist. 

Montana, a Rocky Mountain state, is bounded 
N. by Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, Canada; E. by North and South Dakota; 8S, 
by Wyoming and Idaho; W. by Idaho. It contains 
the country’s largest copper mines, vast cattle 
and sheep ranges and mountains with picturesque 
negeeahion areas. Population, July, 1956, 638,000, 
est. 

Copper mining dates from 1880 when Marcus 
Daly first exploited it; its biggest smelter is at 
Anaconda. Great Falls, Billings and Butte are 
important centers. Lead and zinc are mined in 
quantity, also some gold and silver; cement, 
silicate, asbestos, phosphoric acid are produced. 
Oil and natural gas have become important. There 
are vast coal deposits. Butte, which has yielded 
over $214 billion worth of copper in 50 years, has 
2,700 miles of tunnels, and is described as “‘a 
mile deep, a mile high.’’ The only sapphire 
mines of consequence in the country are in 
Montana. 

In 1956 the state ranked 2nd in spring wheat 
(43,962,000 bu.); 2nd in durum wheat (18,093,000 
bu.); 1,526,000 sheep (4th) and 2,342,000 cattle. 
It produces apples, sugar beets, flaxseed, potatoes. 
There is a large timber industry in yellow pine, 
and much Douglas fir. 

The Continental Divide runs through the west- 
ern third, the highest mountain is Granite Peak, 
12,850 ft., near the southern boundary. Glacier 
National Park, on the Divide, is a recreational 
wonderland, with 60 glaciers, many lakes and 
streams with all kinds of trout, etc., hotels and 
camps. (Great Northern Ry.) Fort Peck Dam on 
the Missouri and Hungry Horse Dam on the South 
Fork River in the northwest, contribute to recrea- 
tion and irrigation. 

There are 11 national forests, 40 game reserves. 
Principal rivers are Missouri, Yellowstone and 
Clark Fork of Columbia, which is fed by the 
Blackfoot and Bitterroot. Several areas have 
yielded ancient mammals, primates, and dino- 
saurs, including skeletons of huge Tyrannosaurus, 
Triceratop and Stegosaurus. 

Important historical site is Custer Battlefield 
National Cemetery, in Big Horn Country (near 
Hardin), site of defeat of Custer by Sioux, June 


6, Dead, estimated at 276, but only 265 are 
felon on monument. First whites to visit Mon- 
tana were the French Verendryes, father and 
sons, 1743; Lewis and Clark, 1805. Land E. of the 
Continental Divide was part of Louisiana and 
Dakota: the W. part was in Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. It became a Territory, 1864, and a 
state Nov. 8, 1889. Railways: Burlington, Great 
Northern, Milwaukee, Northern Pacific, Soo, Union 
Pacific; the last reaches West Yellowstone, gate to 
Yellowstone National Park. Airlines: Frontier 
Northwest, Western. 


Nebraska 


Beef State; Cornhusker State 
CAPITAL: Lincoln. AREA: 77,227 sa. mi., rank, 
14th. POPULATION (Census of 1950), 1,325,510, 
rank, 33rd. MOTTO: Equality Before the Law. 
FLOWER: Goldenrod. TREE: Elm. BIRD: West- 
ern Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 37th. 


Nebraska, a West North Central state, is bound- 
ed N. by South Dakota; E. by Iowa and Missouri; 
S. by Kansas and Colorado; W. by Colorado and 
Wyoming. The Missouri river runs along the E. 
line. The W. part lies in the foothills of the 
Rockies, with high table lands broken by low 
ridges, near Wyoming and South Dakota. Then 
comes about 15,000 sq. mi. of grassy sand hills; 
thence the prairie slopes gently eastward to the 
Missouri. Three river systems, the White, Platte, 
and Niobara, drain E. into the Missouri. The 
Big and Little Blue systems empty into the Re- 
publican river which empties into the Kansas, 
a tributary of the Missouri. 

Population, July, 1956, 1,414,000, est. 

With 21,000,000 acres under cultivation, Nebras- 
ka is a great wheat, corn, forage and livestock 
state. It also raises much oats, clover, wild hay 
and sugar beets. The state has the largest under- 
ground water supply of any state and irrgates 
2,000,000 acres. In 1956 it ranked 3rd in wheat 
production (62,852,000 bu.); 3rd in rye (1,674,000 
bu.). On Jan. 1, 1957 it had 4,570.000 hd. of cattle 
(3rd in nation). 

Nebraska has had a unicameral or one-house 
legislature since 1937, with 43 members elected 
on a nonpartisan ballot. All electric power facili- 
ties are state or municipally owned. It has one 
state university at Lincoln, one municipal uni- 
versity, 2 sectarian universities, 12 sectarian col- 
leges, 4 state teachers’ colleges. There are many 
State-supported fishing and recreation centers. 
Arbor Lodge State Park, 44 mi. from Omaha, is 
@ memorial to J. Sterling Morton, founder of 
Arbor Day, which is observed as a legal holiday 
on his birthday, Apr. 22. Boys’ Town is 11 mi. 
W. of Omaha, 

Nebraska has 26 radio stations, 9 television 
Stations, 37,000 mi. of improved highways, and 
248 airport facilities. 

Nebraska land was touched by Coronado’s expe- 
dition of 1541 and entered via the Missouri by 
French fur traders about 1700. It was part of 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803; visited by Lewis and 
Clark, 1804-1806. Stephen H. Long came on the 
first steamboat, 1819. Father De Smet, missionary, 
came in 1836. The Union Pacific began its trans- 
continental railroad at Omaha, 1865, uniting with 
the Central Pacific at Promontory, Utah, May 10, 
1869. The Territory of Nebraska was created by 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, May 30, 1854; the state 
joined the Union Mar. 1, 1867. Mormon Pioneer 
Memorial bridge, erected by Omaha, marks the 
site where the Mormons crossed the Missouri by 
ferry in 1846. 

Omaha is one of the world’s largest livestock 
market and meat-packing centers, where Cudahy, 
Armour, Wilson and Swift have large processing 
plants. It makes large quantities of butter and 
is a big distributor of wheat and corn. Incorpo- 
tated 1857. Omaha lies on the W. bank of the 
Missouri. It has a large lead refinery of Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., a large ammonia- 
urea plant of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
head office of Union Pacific Ry., Creighton Univ., 
Omaha Univ. The Ak-Sar-Ben festival, in Octo- 
ber is its famous carnival. Omaha is served by 
the U. P., Burlington, C. B. & Q., Santa Fe, North 
Western, Milwaukee, Rock Island, Chicago Great 
Western, Illinois Central, Mo. Pacific, Wabash. 
Airlines: Braniff, United, Western. ; 


Nevada 


Sageorush State, Silver State 
CAPITAL: Carson City. AREA: 110,540 sq. mi. 
rank, 6th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 160,- 
083, rank 48th. MOTTO: All for Our Country. 
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» Sagebrush. 


fficial 
Means Nevada. ADMISSION: 36th. 


Tequiring only 6 weeks’ resi- 
dence giving Reno and Las Vegas a large transient 


tax or inheritance tax. 

Population, July, 1956, 247,000, est. 

Lying in the Great Basin of the Rockies, Neva- 
da has many arid areas and much alkali soil, but 
where irrigation proceeds its agricultural pro- 
duction increases. It was the first state to profit 
by the Federal Reclamation Act of 1902, the New- 
lands project, since 1903 irrigating 87,000 acres, 
where alfalfa, cantaloupe, truck, poultry, espe- 
cially turkeys, thrive. The Humboldt-Lovelock 
project, since 1936, has reclaimed a large area for 
grain, alfalfa and dairying. Some of the waters of 
Lake Mead, impounded by Hoover Dam, 25 mi. 
S.E. of Las Vegas, also irrigate Nevada. 

Nevada’s largest waters are Pyramid Lake and 
Lake Tahoe. Large streams include the Humboldt, 
Carson, Walker, Truckee, some of them partially 
drying up in summer. Trout streams abound with 
mackinaw, silver, rainbow, blackspot trout. Rec- 
reational areas and camp sites are provided in 11 
state parks, total 23,000 acres. Rodeos are popular 
events in a state that raises many cattle and 
sheep. Virginia City is a relic of the Comstock 
mining days. Lehman cave, a national monu- 
ment, has fine stalactites; G cave, near 
Las Vegas, has fossils; Lovelock cave was a shel- 
ter for primitive man. 

Sierra Nevada range forms the western boun- 
dary and Boundary Peak, 13,145 ft., is highest 
mountain. Lowest elevation is 800 ft., near Colo- 
rado river. Great mining centers have been Tono- 
pah, Goldfield and Eureka. Today copper, zinc, 
gold, tungsten are principal minerals. Anaconda 
Copper Company’s open-pit mining plant at Yer- 
ington treats about 11,000 tons of ore daily. 

Yucca, Flat, in southern part, is a proving 
ground for nuclear weapons, 

The Univ. of Nevada, at Reno, has an important 
mining school. Reno and Carson City are favored 
by artists and sculptors. Nevada, explored by John 
C. Fremont, 1843-45, was part of Brigham Young’s 
Utah Territory until 1861, then Nevada Territory, 
with later additions from Utah and New Mexico. 
It was then largely inhabited by miners and was 
the basis of Mark Twain’s story, Roughing It. 
It became a state Oct. 31, 1864. 

Principal railroads are Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific; Western Pacific, Nevada Northern. Air- 
lines: Bonanza, TWA, United, Western. 


New Hampshire 
Granite State 
CAPITAL: Concord. AREA: 9,304 sq. mi., rank, 
43rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 533,242, 
rank, 44th. MOTTO: Live Free or Die. FLOWER: 
Purple Lilac. TREE: White Birch. Ninth of the 
Original 13 States. 


New Hampshire, one of the 6 New England 
states, is bounded N. by province of Quebec, Can- 
ada; E. by Maine and Atlantic ocean; S. by Mas- 
sachusetts; W. by Vermont. It is a land of high 
mountains, picturesque lakes, swift rivers and a 
vast forest domain. Because of its favorable 
climate it is a popular vacation land in summer; 
its freedom from hay-fever irritants in the north 
endears it to health-seekers. Its slopes provide 
excellent winter ski trails. 

Population, July, 1956, 560,000, est. 

New Hampshire was visited by Samuel Cham- 
plain at the mouth of the Piscataqua, 1605; first 
settled at Portsmouth and Dover Point (now 
Dover), 1623, 3 years after Plymouth, Mass. It 
was called after Hampshire, 1629. It declared its 
independence June 15, 1776 and contributed to 
the victories at Bennington and Saratoga. 

One-third of the state is over 2,000 ft. above 
sea level. Highest land in Northeast U.S. is the 
Presidential range of the White Mountains, with 
Mt. Washington, 6,288 ft. (First cog ry. in world 
opened 1869); Mt. Jefferson, 5,717 ft.; Mt. Adams, 
5,798 ft. White Mountain National Forest (1911) 


BIRD: Mountain Bluebird 
TREE: Single-leaf Pinon. Song: Home _ 


protects 719,247 acres of woods, mountains, drives, 
and trails, of which 49,128 acres are in Maine. 
State-owned are Crawford Notch. Dixville Notch 
and Franconia Notch, the last near Profile, or 
Cannon, Min., 4,077 ft. (with Hawthorne’s Great 
Stone Face); Whiteface, 3,985 ft. 

Merrimack river flows 105 mi. through state; is 
formed by Pemigewasset and Winnipesaukee riv- 
ers at Franklin. Concord, Manchester, Nashua 
also are in this valley. Connecticut river forms 
west, Vermont, boundary. Portsmouth is state’s 
only port. Principal industries, including mills 


- using electricity from water power in Merrimack 


valley, are textiles, paper, leather goods, ma- 
chinery, printing. 

New Hampshire shared the educational pio- 
neering of Massachusetts Bay from 1642; estab- 
lished first free public library at. Dublin, 1822. It 
has Univ. of N. H., Durham; Dartmouth (1769), 
Phillips Exeter (1781), St. Paul’s, Colby Junior 
College. The MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
estab. 1908 in honor of Edward MacDowell, com- 
poser, has given summer haven to many authors 
and composers. 

Soil and climate make the state exceptionally 
favorable for berries, apples, peaches. Poultry and 
dairying are extensive. Manufactures include 
textiles, lumber products, paper, leather goods. 
Feldspar, mica, beryl, abrasive garnets, granite, 
zopper, lead, magnetite and some gold are pro- 
duced. Important rys. are Boston & Maine, Cana- 
dian National, Central Vermont, Maine Central. 
Airline: Northeast. 


New Jersey 
Garden State 

CAPITAL: Trenton. AREA: 7,836 sq. mi., rank, 
45th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,835,329, 
tank, 8th. MOTTO: Liberty and Prosperity. 
FLOWER: Bogbice Violet. BIRD: Eastern Gold- 
aon, TREE: Red Oak. Third of the Original 13 

ates. 


New Jersey, one of the Middle Atlantic states, 
is bounded N. by New York, E. by New York, the 
Hudson river and the Atlantic ocean; S. by the 
Atlantic and Delaware Bay; W. by Delaware Bay, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. One of the earli- 
est lands to be settled by the Dutch early in the 
17th century, it was the scene of much action 
in the American Revolution, developed iron fur- 
naces and grist mills, and became a great indus- 
trial state. 

There are low mountains in the N. W., and 
rolling hills leading down to a coastal area with 
many waterways and inlets. The Delaware river 
runs along its W. line. Its shipping facilities 
make it a large freight terminal. It divides au- 
thority over tunnels and bridges with the Port 
of New York Authority and the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Perth 
Amboy and Camden handle shipping for foreign 
ports. New Jersey contributes a huge figure to the 
total tons of New York Harbor. 

Highest point in High Point, Sussex County, 
1803 feet. Delaware Water Gap, in the Kittatinny 
Mts., is 900 ft. wide between mountain sides, 
1,600 ft. high. 

Population, July, 1956, 5,403,000, est. 

Represented in 90% of all industries, its more 
than 12,000 factories employ 323 classifications of 
labor. The state ranks first in the U.S. in dollar 
value of chemical products and has many labora- 
tories for physical and chemical research. Im- 
portant are electrical machinery, food products, 
textile products, apparel, transportation equip- 
ment, primary metal industries; petroleum and 
coal products, fabricated metal products. 

Chief crops are corn, peppers, asparagus, beets, 
eggplant, lima beans and potatoes. The principal 
fruits are apples, blueberries, cranberries, cher- 
ries, grapes, peaches, raspberries and strawber- 
ries. New Jersey holds high rank in the poultry 
industry, dairying and the processing of vegeta- 
bles, especially tomatoes, The first dairy cattle 
artificial insemination project in America was 
launched in Hunterdon County; also the common- 
carrier shipment of day-old baby chicks, now a 
multi-million-dollar business nationally. 

Among New Jersey’s institutions of higher 
learning are: 5 universities, including Princeton 
and Rutgers, the state university; the Institute for 
Advanced Study; 26 colleges; 8 professional and 
technological colleges. 

Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, attract hundreds 
of thousands each year. There are 23 state parks 
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with almost 26,000 acres, 11 state forests with 
151,922 acres. 

New Jersey’s many points of historic and scenic 
interest include the Palisades, massive vertical 
wall of rock rising more than 500 feet above the 
Hudson river; Morristown National Historical 
Park, Gen. Washington’s winter camp site. 

The state’s network of modern highways has 
the highest ratio of multi-lane mileage in the 
nation. Included are the 118-mile New Jersey 
Turnpike, Garden State Parkway (165 miles, Par- 
amus to Cape May). Newark had the first great 
air terminal in the U.S. 

Chief railways: Pennsylvania, Lackawanna, 
Jersey Central, Erie, Lehigh, West Shore, B. & 


O., Reading. a 
New Mexico 


Land of Enchantment 
CAPITAL: Santa Fe. AREA: 121,666 sq. mi., 
rank, 4th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 681,- 
187, rank, 39th. MOTTO: Crescit Eundo. It Grows 
as it Goes. FLOWER: Yucca. BIRD: Road Run- 
ner. TREE: Pifon. ADMISSION: 47th. 


New Mexico, a Rocky Mountain state, is bound- 
ed E. by Oklahoma and Texas, N. by Colorado, S. 
by Texas and Mexico, W. by Arizona. Its N.W. 
corner is the only spot where four states meet 
(Colo., Ariz., Utah, N.M.). It was part of land 
ceded by Mexico, 1848; made Territory of N.M., 
1850; increased by Gadsden Purchase, 1853; lost 
Arizona, 1863; became state, Jan. 6, 1912. 

Explored by Nuna de Guzman, 1528; De Vaca, 
1536; Fray Marcos de Niza and Estevan, 1539; 
Coronado, 1540-42. Called New Mexico on map, 
1583. Colonized by Onate, 1598, with first church 
at. San Juan pueblo. Santa Fe made royal capital 
by Spanish governor de Peralta, 1610. Under 
Spain 1821, Mexico till war of 1846. Has citizens 
of Spanish-Mexican descent, non-Spanish Amer- 
icans, Mexicans, Apache, Navajo, Ute and Pueb- 
lo Indians, latter living in 18 pueblos (villages). 

San Juan, largest river, crosses N.W. corner for 
100 mi. Rio Grande runs through west center to 
Mexico, irrigates vast areas through Elephant 
Butte dam and reservoir, 40 mi. long; Caballo, 
El Vado, and Carson dams. Pecos, in E., supplies 
Carlsbad reclamation system. Water is also stored 
by Canadian, Cimarron, Gila, San Francisco 
rivers. 

Climate is dry and invigorating. Annual rain- 
fall, 7 to 16 in. Mean temp, 50°, reaching 100° on 
plains in summer. Mountains rise to 13,160 ft, 

Oil and natural gas constitute the largest. in- 
dustry, production exceeding $288,000,000 annually. 
Potash mining was started in 1931 near Carlsbad; 
state now is first in production. Copper ore is 
milled and smelted at Hurley, There are vast 
gypsum deposits and one of the nation’s largest 
known reserves of uranium ore, Other mining is 


for gold, silver, zinc, lead, manganese, copper, 
beryl, molybdenum, pumice. 
National forests cover 13,281 sq. mi. Douglas 


fir, Ponderosa pine and spruce are cut for timber. 
Value of agricultural products averages $300 mil- 
lion annually. Wheat, corn, beans, cotton grow in 
eastern section; sheep are raised in S.W. Over 
1,100,000 hd. of cattle are raised annually. 

Most awe-inspiring natural wonder, Carlsbad 
Caverns (Santa Fe Ry. or U.S. 285, 62, 180) are 
visited by more than 500,000 annually. Discovered 
1911, now national park, they have 3 levels and 
largest natural cave ‘‘room’’ in world, 1500x300 
ft., 300 ft. high. Enchanted Mesa is near Acoma 
pueblo, ‘‘Sky City.’’ Chaco Canyon has many 
pueblo ruins of 1,000 A.D. 

Santa Fe and Taos have attracted large artist 
colonies. Albuquerque -(estab. 1706) has State 
Univ., with Indian pueblo architecture. There 
are 6 higher colleges, one professional school, one 
state military institute. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, 
So. Pacific, Rock Island. Airlines: Continental, 


Frontier, TWA. 
New York 


Empire State 
CAPITAL: Albany. AREA: 49,576 sq. mi., rank, 
29th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 14,830,192, 
rank, Ist. MOTTO: Excelsior, Ever Upward. 
FLOWER: Rose. TREE: Sugar Maple. lith of the 
Original 13 States. 


New York, since 1820 the most populous state, 
is bounded N. by Canada (partly separated by St. 
Lawrence River), Lake Ontario, Lake Erie; W. by 
Canada, Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania; 
E. by Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut; 
S. by the Atlantic ocean, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. It is mountainous in the E., level or 
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5,344 ft., in 


hilly in middle and W. Mt. Marcy, es 


the Adirondacks, is vee ey te Ca ca 

ted at 16,458,000 on July 1, : 
Eereesident’ George Washington, after a ag 
called the state the ‘‘seat of empire, hence 

e. . 

See ee state has 266 aviation facilities, thousands 
of miles of rails and a great network of hard- 
surfaced roads, to which cross-country highways 
are being added. The state’s new Thruway, stretch- 
ing 427 miles from Buffalo to New York, is re- 
ported to be the world’s longest modern toll ex- 

essway. 
© Tadustrial and agricultural activities of the 
state are extensive, and of 453 types of manufac- 
tures in the U.S. listed by the Bureau of the 
Census, 430 are represented in New York. New 
York is foremost state in the apparel, furniture 
and fixtures, paper, printing and publishing, pho- 
tographic equipment and _ scientific instruments 
industries. It is second in food processing, chemi- 
cal and leather goods ta cus rice New York City is 

€ nation’s financial center. 
Seen York is the leading agricultural producer 
in the Northeast. Dairying leads farming and 
state is 2nd in nation in value and volume of 
milk produced (nearly 10 billion lbs. in 1956). 
Cheese has a large output. New York is 1st in 
buckwheat, onions and cabbage, 2nd in nursery 
and greenhouse products, maple products, apples, 
grapes, sour cherries, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
snap beans and beets; 3rd in overall vegetable 
production, and produces some 2 billion eggs 
annually. b z 

New York has 128 institutions of higher educa- 
tion, more than 5,000 elementary schools, and 
1,270 public high schools, junior high schools and 
academies. The United States Military Academy 
is located at West Point, N.Y. : 

For specific information about New York, its 
Officials and laws, consult Index under State of 


New York. North Carolina 


Tar Heel State, Old vere shane. “ 

ITAL: Raleigh, AREA: 52, sq. mi., rank, 

eit, POPULATION (Census of 1950), 4,061,929, 
rank, 10th. MOTTO: Esse Quam Videri. To Be, 
Rather Than To Seem. FLOWER: Dogwood. 
BIRD: Cardinal. 12th of the Original 13 States. 
North Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by Virginia; E. by the Atlantic ocean; 
8S. by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia; 
W. by Tennessee. It has three types of topog- 
raphy: the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont, which 
reaches an elevation of 1,000 ft, and includes the 
Blue Ridge, and the Appalachian Highlands. Mt. 
Mitchell, 6,684 ft., is tallest peak east of Missis- 
sippi. The chief rivers are Cape Fear, French 
Broad, Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar, Neuse, 
Chowan, Pamlico, Pamlico Sound covers 1,860 sq. 


mi. Lake Mattamuskeet has 30,000 acres. Cape 
Hatteras, Cape Lookout and Cape Fear are on 
the coast. 
Population, July, 1956, 4,423,000, est. 
Verrazzano, 1524, touched the coast. DeSoto 
went into the Great Smoky Mts. in 1540. 


Sir Walter Raleigh sent expedition to Roanoke 
Is,, 1584; colony was settled 1585, 1587. Virginia 
Dare, first white child born of English parents on 
American soil, Aug. 18, 1587. This, the Lost 
Colony, disappeared. Albemarle was the first per- 
manent settlement, 1660. The Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration of Independence, May 20, 1775, was first 
in America. Revolutionary battles were fought in 
the state. North Carolina seceded from the Union 
May 20, 1861; revoked secession, 1865; was re- 
admitted 1868. 

More than 300 minerals and rocks are found, 
70 of commercial importance. The state produces 
nearly all the nation’s output of kaolin, 70% of 
ground and scrap mica, 35% of feldspar, and is a 
large producer of tungsten, pyrophyllite, granite, 
and gravel. Forests cover 20,075,700 acres. 

North Carolina normally leads the U.S. in tex- 
tiles, cigarettes and wooden furniture. Of its non- 
farm employees in 1955, 22% or 233,000, were 
employed in textiles; 38,900 in lumber and timber 
basic products; 36,400 in furniture and finishing 
lumber products, and 35,900 in tobacco manu- 
facturing. It is an important »producer of paper 
and pulp, chemicals, electronic components and 
aluminum. New plants produce rayon, nylon, dac- 
ron and other fibres, and cellophane. It has the 
world’s largest cigarette factories, producing 52% 
of the nation’s cigarettes, the largest plants being 
those of R. J. Reynolds in Winston-Salem, Liggett 
é& Myers and American Tobacco Co. in Durham, 


Deca 


and ht tobacco in 
about 1857 boomed production of this type of leaf, 
referred to as “‘V tobacco.” Invention of 


launched mass production. 

Farming a basic industry and only one 
city, Charlotte, has over 100,000 pop. North Caro- 
lina has the largest rural population of any 
state; exceeded in number of farms only by 
Texas. Three-fourths of all flue-cured tobacco in 
U.S. is grown there. Total production, flue-cured 
and burley, in 1956 was 970,200,000 Ibs. Other 
principal crops: corn, cotton, hay and peanuts. 
Livestock and poultry are raised. 

Fishing includes 30 kinds of food fish, men- 
haden and shellfish, valued at $10,000,000 a year. 
There are 635,000 acres of game refuge, with 
bear, deer, raccoon, opossum, quail and rabbit, 
as well as brant, duck, geese. There are 10 na- 
tional parks and forests, 11 state parks. Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park of 507,542 acres 
is half in N.C., half in Tennessee. Clingman’s 
Dome reaches 6,642 ft. Blue Ridge Parkway, 3,000 
to 6,000 ft.; Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
park, 28,000 acres, is being developed. There is 
also Nantahala National Forest, 377,000 acres, 
with trout streams; Pisgah National Forest, 474,- 
504 acres. Notable monuments: Fort Raleigh on 
Roanoke Is., site of first colony (restored) and 
annual play, The Lost Colony; Kill Devil Hill 
monument, where Wrights in 1903 made first 
engine-propelled airplane flights; Guilford Court 
House and Moore’s Creek parks, sites of Revo- 
lutionary battles. 

_ There are 64 institutions of higher education, 
including the Univ. of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill; Duke Univ,. 6 teachers’ colleges, 26 junior 
colleges. Duke Univ., Durham, is heavily endowed 
from the Duke tobacco fortune through the Duke 
Endowment (see Foundations). The state operates 


the largest school bus fieet in the world (approx. 
7,300 buses). 


North Dakota 


Siour State, Flickertail State 

CAPITAL: Bismarck. AREA: 170,665 sq. mi., 
rank, 16th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 619,- 
636, rank, 4lst. MOTTO: Liberty and Union, Now 
and Forever, One and Inseparable. FLOWER: 
Arkansas Rose. BIRD: Western Meadowlark. 
TREE: Elm. ADMISSION: 39th or 40th, with 
South Dakota. 


North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded N. by Canada; E. by Minnesota; S. by 
South Dakota; W. by Montana. It is drained in 
part by the Missouri river and in part by the Red 
river, which flows between North Dakota and 
Minnesota. The surface in the eastern two-thirds 
is a vast rolling plain with moderate rainfall 
helping large crops. 

Population, July, 1956, 657,000, est. 

In the western part of the State are the Bad 
Lands, so named originally by the Indians and 
settlers because they impeded travel. 

‘The geographic center of North America is in 
Pierce County, 16 miles south and 7 miles west 
of Rugby. 

Over 90% of the state’s 45,000,000 acres is in 
farms and agriculture is North Dakota’s principal 
industry, with 68% of farm income coming from 
crops. Livestock products, in order of importance, 
are: beef cattle, dairy products, hogs, poultry, 
sheep and wool. 

North Dakota led the nation in 1956 in produc- 
tion of spring wheat (98,158,000 bu.), durum 
wheat (19,600,000 bu.), barley (71,675,000 bu.), 
rye (4,138,000 bu.), and flaxseed (30,388,000 bu.). 
on Jan. 1, 1957, it had 2,031,000 cattle and 543,000 
sheep. 

A large section of the western part is under- 
laid with lignite coal, and there are large quan- 
tities of sand and gravel and natural gas. Oil was 
discovered in the Williston Basin in 1951. By the 
end of 1955 more than 400 wells were producing. 
Refineries are in operation at Williston, Dickinson 
and Mandan, with a capacity of 33,500 bbls. per 
day. By-products from a large gas processing plant 
at Tioga are piped to Fargo. Garrison Dam on the 
Missouri River approx. 77 mi. north of Bismarck, 
is one of the world’s largest rolled earth fill dams; 
its reservoir, capacity 23,000,000 gals., forms a 
lake 200 mi. long. 

North Dakota has 12 institutions of higher edu- 
cation—four colleges and universities, five teach- 
ers’ colleges and three junior colleges. 


made as early as 1738-1740 by French-Canadians. 
The Lewis and Clark expedition (1804-1805) 
passed through the territory and established 


- Fort Mandan. With South Dakota it comprised 


Dakota Territory, organized Mar. 2, 1861; became 
@ separate state Nov. 2, 1889. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a state park near 
Mandan, was the starting point, May 17, 1876, of 
Gen, George Custer and his troops for the battle 
of the Little Big Horn in Montana where Custer 
and all his men were killed June 25. 

Theodore Roosevelt once lived on a ranch near 
Medora. His log cabin stands on the Capitol 
grounds in Bismarck. Medora is ha. for the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt National Memorial Park and de 
Mores Historic House Museum. 

The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
famous for song birds. A joint American-Canadian 
Commission set aside 2,200 acres on their northern 
border for the International Peace Garden, com- 
memorating the continuous peace between the 
United States and Canada. 

Chief railroads are Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Milwaukee, and Soo. Airlines: Braniff, 
North Central, Northwest, Frontier. 


Ohio 
Buckeye State 
CAPITAL: Columbus. AREA: 41,222 sq. mi., 
rank, 34th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 7,- 
946,627, rank, 5th. MOTTO: None. In 1866 adopted 
Inperium in Imperio. Government within a gov- 
ernment; repealed in 1868. FLOWER: Scarlet Car- 
nation. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Ohio Buckeye. 


. ADMISSION: 17th. 


Ohio, easternmost of the North Central group, 
is bounded N. by Michigan and Lake Erie, E. by 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, S. by West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, W. by Indiana. It is a great 
agricultural, manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter, served by all the important east-west rail- 
Toads of the northern U.S., airlines and Great 
Lake vessels. 

Population, July, 1956, 9,096,000, est. 

Eight presidents have come from Ohio—W. H. 
Harrison, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, 
McKinley, Taft, Harding—all but W. H. Harrison 
born in the state. 

George Rogers Clark defeated the Indians at 
Piqua, 1780; thereafter Ohio had British-Indian 
raids and battles; Gen. Anthony Wayne defeated 
Indians at Fallen Timbers Aug. 20, 1794, imposed 
Treaty of Greenville, 1795. Oliver Hazard Perry 
defeated British on Lake Erie near Put-in-Bay, 
Sept. 10, 1813. As governor of Northwest Terri- 
tory, Gen. Arthur St. Clair sat at Marietta (1789) 
and Cincinnati (1791). A site for the permanent 
capital was designated and named Columbus in 
1812; occupied since Dec. 1816. 

Large coal and salt deposits, and some oil and 
gas in N.W., started industries. With opening of 
canals, the Ohio-Miami-Erie in Ohio and the 
*‘Soo’’ in Michigan, Ohio products moved rapidly 
east and ore from Lake Superior supplied its 
steel mills. Ohio has 25,000 producing oil wells 
and a 50,000,000 bbl. reserve. 

Principal industries are machinery, primary 
cial, electrical goods, food products, and chemi- 
cals. 

In 1956 Ohio was 5th in corn production (215,- 
700,000 bu.). It also raises winter wheat, oats, 
soy beans, hay, tobacco, and grapes. On Jan. 1, 
1957, cattle numbered 2,416,000. 

CLEVELAND : 

Cleveland, largest Ohio city and 7th largest in 
U.S., had 914,808 pop. by Census of 1950, with 
1,465,511 in metropolitan area. Cuyahoga county 
showed a gain of 14.2% over 1940. The city is a 
big steel, electrical, machine tool center and has 
also become increasingly important in the auto- 
mobile industry. It has 7 General Motors plants 
employing 18,000, 4 Ford plants with 15,000 em- 
ployees; hg. of Republic Steel, employing over 
11,000 in 5 mills and fabricating divisions; 
Thompson Products (auto, aircraft and electronics 
parts): White Motor Co., General-Electric (light- 
ing division), American Steel & Wire, Jones & 
Laughlin, Alcoa Aluminum, Chase Brass & Cop- 
per, and Lincoln Electric (welding). Two large 
Standard Oil refineries are located in Cleveland, 
where John D.' Rockefeller, Henry M. Flagier and 
S. V. Harkness started the company. It has Case 
Institute of Technology and Western Reserve. 

Cleveland is a big port, handling much iron ore, 
and is served by 8 railroads, including B. & O., 
Erie, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Pennsyl- 
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vania; 12 airlines including Allegheny, American, 
Capital, Eastern, Northwest, Flying Tiger, Slick, 
Trans Canada, Trans World, Lake Central, Riddle, 
and United; 8 intercity bus lines and 150 motor 
freight lines. A $8,000,000 bond issue is being 
used to expand the lakefront airport and water- 
front projects. The Port will be able to handle 
ships up to 12,000 tons. 

Cincinnati is a world leader in production of 
machine tools, playing ‘cards, soap and electro- 
types; also famous for chemicals, clothing, jet 
engines, watches and many other manufactures. 
Metropolitan area, with population of 972,200 
(est. 1956), includes Hamilton County, Ohio, Ken- 
ton and Campbell Counties, Ky. Xavier Univ., 
Univ. of Cincinnati and its Symphony Orchestra 
are centers of culture. In addition to New York 
Central, Pennsylvania and B. & O., it is seryed by 
Southern, C. & O., Norfolk é& Western, Erie, and 
Louisville and Nashville, using one of the na- 
tion’s finest railway terminals, completed 1933. 
Its airlines are American, Delta, Lake Central, 
Piedmont, TWA, Riddle and Slick. 

Columbus, the capital, is third city of state in 
population, has a flourishing manufacturing in- 
dustry and Ohio State Univ. 

After B. F. Goodrich started making fire hose 
at Akron in 1870 (and sold out for little) with 
Goodyear coming in 1898 and Firestone later, 
Akron became the rubber capital of the world. 

Toledo, on Lake Erie, world’s largest coal ship- 
ping port, has large oil refineries; in the 1890s 
it led with municipal utilities and had the first 
industrial peace board. It pioneered with Willys- 
Overland, Champion Spark Plug, Libby-Owens, 
Ford Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas and Electric Auto-Lite. The Anthony 
Wayne high-level bridge, 3,801 ft. with approach- 
es, crosses the Maumee in Toledo. 

In Dayton Orville and Wilbur Wright produced 
their first successful airplane, opening a new era 
in world history, Their hangar and an airplane 
museum are at Wright Field, Air Force head- 
quarters. Delco Light and Frigidaire originated 
here and it is hq. for National Cash Register. 


klahoma 
Sooner State 

CAPITAL: Oklahoma City. AREA: 69,919 sq. 
mi., rank, 17th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
2,233,351, rank, 25th. MOTTO: Labor Omnia Vin- 
cit—Labor Conquers All Things. FLOWER: Mistle- 
toe. BIRD: Scissortailed Flycatcher. TREE: 
Redbud. SONG: ‘‘Oklahoma,’’ ADMISSION: 46th. 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, is 
bounded N. by Colorado and Kansas; E. by Mis- 
souri and Arkansas; S. by Texas; W. by Texas 
and New Mexico. The western half is a vast roll- 
ing treeless plain sloping S. and E., with a mean 
elevation of 1,300 ft. Highest point is in the Pan- 
handle, N.W., 4,978 ft. The Ozark Mtns. in the 
East and the Ouachita farther west are heavily 
wooded. The Ozark plateau has underlying lime- 
stone. The Arkansas river flows EB. across the 
northeastern part of the state and the Red river 
along the S. line. 

Population, July, 1956, 2,237,000, est. 

Oklahoma, part -of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803, was known as Indian Territory (but was not 
given territorial government) after it became the 
home of the Five Civilized Tribes—Cherokee, Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole 1828-1846. 
The land was also used by Comanche, Osage and 
other plains Indians. As white settlers pressed 
west land. was opened for homesteading by runs 
and lottery, a run being a race for a claim at a 
specific time. The first run took place Apr. 22, 
1889; the most famous was the run to the Chero- 
kee Outlet, 1893. The portion thus opened was or- 
ganized as a Territory May 2, 1890; this territory 
and Indian Territory were joined by Congress in 
the State of Oklahoma, admitted to the Union 
Noy. 16, 1907. In 1906 the citizens had voted ‘to call 
the state Sequoyah, after the Indian who created 
the Cherokee alphabet, but Congress refused. The 
state placed Sequoyah’s statue in the National 
Capitol. 

Originally a plains state, Oklahoma changed 
radically with the sinking of oil wells from 1901 
on. Oil and natural gas became Oklahoma’s 
greatest income producers, gave Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa metropolitan status. The Glenn pool, 
S: of Tulsa, started big production, 1905; Cush- 
ing field, 1915, yielded 305,000 bbls. daily. The 
Seminole field, 1928, was one of the biggest. Oil 
derricks stand in front of the state capitol. 

¥ Indians retained royalties and profited as indivi- 
dual owners and tribes. 
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ahoma has the largest reserve of asphalt and 
Tones sq. mi. with underlying coal, Strip mining 
is practiced as well as shaft mining. Lead, " 
gypsum, selenite are produced in quantity. Indus- 
tries include oil tools, glass, flour, cgtton prod- 
ucts, lumber, creameries, meat packing. Biggest 
crops are winter wheat, rye, corn, cotton and 
sorghum. Cattle, swine and sheep are important. 
State had on Jan. 1, 1957, a total of 3,018,000 

ttle worth $214,278,000. 
etatge refineries at Tulsa and Ponca City pro- 
duce lubricating oils, liquid gasoline, aviation 
gasoline and by-products. Oklahoma is further ex- 
panding industry to balance agriculture. In 1956, 
51 new mfg. plants were installed and $200,000,000 
spent to expand established plants. 

Rainfall averages 33.39 in. annually.. Several 
large reservoirs were built in recent years on the 
Grand, Illinois and Red rivers. The Arkansas is 
joined in the state by the Salt Fork, Cimarron, 
Grand, Verdigris and Canadian. Denison Dam, 
Sat the juncture of the Washita and Red rivers, 
formed Lake Texoma (93,080 acres). The Ouachita 
National forest covers 176,000 acres; there are 14 
state parks and national wildlife refuges in the 
Ouachita Mtns., and Great Salt Plains. 

Chief railways: Frisco, M-K-T, Santa Fe, Rock 
Island. Mo. Pacific, Kansas City Southern. Air- 
lines; American, Braniff, Central, Continental, 


Ozark. 
Oregon 
Beaver State 

CAPITAL: Salem. AREA: 96,981 sq. mi., rank, 
9th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,521,341, 
rank, 32nd. MOTTO: The Union, FLOWER: Ore- 
gon Grape. BIRD: Western Meadowlark. FREE: 
Douglas Fir. ADMISSION: 33rd. 

Oregon, a Pacific Coast state, is bounded N. by 
Washington, E. by Idaho, S. by California and 
Nevada, W. by the Pacific ocean. It is 395 by 
295 mi, in extent, with the Columbia river on its 
N. line, the Snake river on the E. Portland, 
Salem, Oregon City and other cities lie in the 
fertile Willamette Valley with the Coast range at 
the W. and the Cascade range at the E. The Blue 
Mts. and the Wallowa Mts. are in the N.E. sec- 
tion. Tallest are the Cascades, with Mt. Hood at 
N. rising 11,245 ft.; Mt. Jefferson, 10,495 ft. 

Capt. Robert Gray in the Columbia, with sea 
letters from President Washington, reached the 
river named after his ship May 11, 1792 and 
claimed it for U.S. President Jefferson sent Lewis 
& Clark there, 1804-06. John Jacob Astor’s fur 
depot, Astoria, founded 1811, was taken by the 
British, 1813, restored 1818. The S. frontier with 
Spain was settled 1819. A provisional govt. was 
established in Champoeg, May 2, 1843. U.S. title 
was established 1846. Oregon was organized as a 
Territory Aug. 14, 1948 and admitted into the 
Union Feb. 14, 1859. 

Population, July, 1956, 1,718,000, est. 

Oregon has large fishing interests, especially 
in salmon; raises much fruit; operates many 
canneries; raises wheat, barley, berries, fruit, pep- 
permint, truck crops, agricultural seeds, sugar 
beets, potatoes, onions, bulbs and nursery prod- 
ucts. Major farm industries are cattle and dairy- 
ing, sheep and hogs, poultry, turkeys. 

Barge lines operate on the Columbia river and 
its main tributaries, the Willamette and Snake, 
and over 50 steamship lines call at the Port of 
Portland. Chief exports are lumber and wheat, 

Bonneville and McNary dams provide electric 
power and facilitate navigation on the upper 
Columbia. In 1956 Bonneville produced 4,303,000,- 
000 kwh, and McNary 5,574,000,000 kwh of elec- 
Gee racine Bo teacnuren are light metals, 

products, pulp and paper, m & 
cals andstextiles Dp pap achinery, chemi 
regon has two distinct forest regions, Dougla 

fir W. of the Cascade Mts., and western cine - 
the E..Timber cut averages over 9 billion board 
ft. annually, usually largest in U.S. Great areas 
have become national forests. Pacific Crest Trail 
Tuns through them, touching Crater Lake, a body 
of sapphire blue water in a former volcano, 6 


mi. in diameter and 2 000 ft. dee 
a 5 Pp. State fores 
cover 720,000 acres; city and county-owned for 
ests, 120,000 acres. Oregon has two national 
eecer eke ane Oregon Caves National 
m re are 
eae 63 state park units total- 


There are 19 colleges and univ 
Univ. of Oregon at Eugene: 
Willamette Univ. (Salem) i 
jJand), Oregon State I 
State College. 


ersities, including 
Univ. of Portland, 
Reed College (Port- 
(Corvallis), and Portland 


Railways: Great Northern, 
Southern Pacific, Union ; Spokane, 
land and Seattle. Air’ Northwest, 


Pan American, 
United, West Coast, Western. 


* 
Pennsylvania 

Keystone State 
CAPITAL: Harrisburg. AREA: 45,333 sq. mi., 
rank, 32nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
498,012, rank, we ein ue Virtue, —— 

In endence, FL 3 
Huftied Grouse. TREE: Eastern Hemleck, Second 

of Original 13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is one of 
the Middle Atlantic states and is bounded N. by 
New York and Lake Erie; E. by New York and 
New Jersey; S. by Delaware, Maryland and West 
Virginia; W. by West Virginia and Ohio. The 
Delaware river is on the E., the Ohio in the W. 
formed by the conjunction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela. The Appalachian mountains extend 
through the middle-of the state running southwest. 

In 1956 population was estimated at 10,964,000. 

One of the great manufacturing and ing 
states, Pennsylvania produces nearly one-third of 
the nation’s steel. Pittsburgh is the center of the 
greatest metal production. Its supplies of iron ore 
come mostly from Minnesota. Fabricated metal 
products, electrical goods and equipment are made 
in Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania leads in knitted 
goods and textiles produced from synthetic fibers. 

Gross registered tonnage of total. vessel move- 
ments of Delaware ports is more than 100,000,000 
annually. (Delaware Riverport Authority). 

The annual bituminous coal output is nearly 
100,000,000 tons; anthracite, more than 30,000,000 
tons. The state produces coke, high-grade petro- 
leum, iron ore, pig iron, steel for rails and struc- 
tural purposes, lime, cement, slate. 

Pennsylvania was second in production of buck- 
wheat in 1956 (456,000 bu.). Other important crops 
are corn, oats, wheat, cigar leaf tobacco, rye, Do- 
tatoes, apples, peaches, grapes. 

It has 105 institutions of higher education in- 
cluding Univ. of Pennsylvania, founded 1740; 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech, Bryn Mawr, 
Swarthmore, Lehigh, Dickinson, Drexel Institute, 
Temple, Bucknell, Penn State. 

There are 45 state parks, 72,000 acres, state 
forests totaling 1,857,447 acres, 12 historical parks. 
State-owned recreation and forest areas total 2,- 
886,000 acres. 

The Articles of Confederation were adopted at 
Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia. The Declaration 
of Independence was written and signed and the 
Constitution of the United States drawn up in the 
former State House, now Independence Hall, 
home of the Liberty Bell. 

Charles II of England, March 4, 1681, granted 
land to Wm. Penn, the Friend (Quaker) to pay 
debts owed Penn’s father. Penn made a treaty 
with the Indians, 1632, and called the land Penn- 
Sylvania (Penn’s Woods) for his father. 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic land- 
marks, including Valley Forge and the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, now national shrines. The 
site of Benjamin Franklin’s print shop is marked 
at 135 Market St., Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, 360 mi., stretches 
from Ohio line to Delaware River. Extensions will 
bring total cost to approx. $600,000,000. 

Railways: B. & O., Jersey Central, Lackawan- 
na, Lehigh, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Reading, Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia, Western Maryland, and others. Airlines: 
Allegheny, American, Capital, Colonial, Lake Cen- 
tral, Northwest, Eastern, Resort, National, Pan 
American, United, TWA, Slick, Flying Tiger. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Over half of the population of metropolitan 
Philadelphia is concentrated in the environs of 
the city, which has grown without taking in 
contiguous municipalities. Its harbor is the busi- 
est of the Delaware port system and its tonnage 
comparable to that of Baltimore and New Orleans. 
Penn Center, occupying the site of the old Broad 
St. station and adjacent areas, has a new trans- 
portation bldg., a free-standing 20-story office 
bldg., one of two projected, a 1,000 room Shera- 
ton Hotel, and the new Pennsylvania Blyd. Inde- 
pendence Hall now faces a tree-lined Mall that 
occupies two cleared blocks. Another area near it 
is being developed by the Federal Govt. as Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park. The Schuyl- 
kill Expressway wiil tie in with the approaches to 
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~ approx. 
* its metropolitan area was estimated in 1955 at 
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the new Walt Whitman Bridge connecting South 


Philadelphia and Gloucester, N. J. The new Dela- 
ware Expressway on the west bank of the Dela- 


~ ware will connect Philadelphia and counties south 


with the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Turnpikes. 
Consult Index for Philadelphia. 
PITTSBURGH . 

Pittsburgh, located in western Pennsylvania 
where the Monongahela and the Allegheny Rivers 
meet to form the Ohio, is the center of the 
largest steel production area, with a capacity of 
over 20,000,000 tons annually. It is America’s 
largest inland river port. It is served by 7 Class I 
railroads, 9 airlines, 17 interstate bus lines and 
250 truck freight lines. Population of 


2,316,050. 

Pittsburgh is now bringing to completion a vast 
rebuilding and improvement project, in which 
Federal, state, municipal and private bodies are 
cooperating. The Golden Triangle, where Fort 
Pitt once stood, has been cleared for a 36-acre 
park; large modern office buildings, headquarters 
for industrial corporations, have been erected. 
Many acres of slum areas have been redeveloped, 
one of the new structures being a combined civic- 
sports arena with a retractable roof. New high- 
Ways and expressways are bringing the outlying 
sections in close communication with the business 
districts. Floods have been eliminated by 7 new 
dams and reservoirs upstream. Consult Index for 


Puisbursh. Pode Island 


Little Rhody 

CAPITAL: Providence. AREA: 1,214 sq. mi., 
rank, 48th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 791,- 
868, rank, 36th. MOTTO: Hope. FLOWER: Violet. 
BIRD: Rhode Island Red. TREE: Red Maple. 13th 
of Original 13 States. 

Rhode Island, one of 6 New England states, is 
the smallest state—48 mi. long, 37 mi. wide. It is 
bounded N. and E. by Massachusetts, W. by Con- 
necticut, S. by the Atlantic ocean. U.S. surveys 
give land area as 1,214 sq. mi.;. state surveys, 
1,487, which includes over 200 sq. mi. in Narra- 
gansett Bay, extending 28 mi. inland. Land area 
includes island of Rhode Island, reported by 
Verrazzano as similar to the Island of Rhodes 
(1524) and so designated officially 1644, and Block 
Island, 11 sq. mi. State was named Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, 1776. 

Population, July, 1956, 828,000, est. 

Rhode Island is distinguished historically for 
its battle for freedom of conscience and action, 
begun by Roger Williams, founder of Providence, 
exiled for religious dissent from Mass. Bay Colony, 
1636. Wm. Coddington, John Clark, other religious 
exiles founded Pocasset, now Portsmouth, 1638, 
and Newburyport, 1639. First Baptist church in 
U.S. at Providence, 1638. First charter, 1644; 
second charter from Charles II, 1663 O. S. (1664). 
Rhode Island gave protection to Quakers, 1657; 
to Jews from Holland, 1658. 

Battle for individual rights brought resistance 
to British impressment of seamen, 1765, and to 
unjust taxation by burning of revenue vessel Gas- 
pee, 1772. Rhode-Island denounced allegiance to 
British King, May 4, 1776, antedating Declaration 
of Independence. Ratified Constitution, May 29, 
1790, 13th of original 13. Rhode Island had prohi- 
bition of liquor in 19th century, repealed it 1889, 
and refused to ratify the 18th amendment. 

Oldest structure is the arched Stone Tower at 
Newport, Its origin is unknown. 

Rhode Island produces granite, limestone and 
graphite. All major classes of manufacturing are 
represented, engaging about 43% of working 
force. Largest single industry is textiles, dating 
back to Samuel Slater’s cotton mill built in 1790 
(adapted from Arkwright spinning frame). The 
state also pioneered in jewelry and silverware 
manufacture. Gorham silversmiths started at 
Providence. Geo. H. Corliss developed steam en- 
gines and tools. Of importance is manufacture of 
jewelry, metal products, and rubber goods. 

Agriculture has large output, in order by mar- 
ket receipts: dairy products, poultry products 
(notably Rhode Island Reds), forest, nursery and 
greenhouse products; also truck farming and 
potatoes. Fishing is an important industry. 

Much of New England’s oil enters through 
Providence, major trade center. 

Education is led by Brown Univ. (1764) and 9 
other institutions of higher education. Naval War 
College is at Newport, Naval Air Sta. at Quonset. 

Newoprt. became famous as the summer capital 
of society in middle of 19th century, when indus- 


trial magnates built showy mansions. Haston’s 
Beach and Bailey’s Beach are noted resorts and 
Ocean Drive and Bellevue Avenue are sho hy 
Horse racing is featured at Narragansett Park and 
Lincoln Downs; fishing and water sports are popu- 


lar. . 
South Carolina 
Palmetto State 

CAPITAL: Columbia. AREA: 31,055 sq. mi., 
rank, 39th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,~ 
117,027, rank, 27th. MOTTO: Dum Spire Spero— 
While I Breathe, I hope, and Animis Opibusque 
Parati—Prepared in Spirit and Resources. FLOW- 
ER: Carolina (Yellow) Jessamine. BIRD: Carolina 
Wren. TREE: Palmetto Palm. Eighth of the 
Original 13 States. 

South Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by North Carolina; S.E. by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; S.W. by Georgia. There are about 190 
mi. on the Atlantic. The Blue Ridge Mtns. occupy 
500 sq. mi. of the northwestern section, with 
Sassafras Mtn., 3,548 ft., highest point. The Pied- 
mont plateau follows, dropping down to the Low 
Country, where cotton and tobacco are raised. 
The climate in the west is cool, the central part 
medium, the seacoast subtropical and humid. The 
mild winters make the state a winter resort. 

Population, July, 1956, 2,353,000, est. 

South Carolina ranked 4th in tobacco produc~ 
tion in 1956, producing 170,850,000 lbs. Cotton pro- 
duction was 515,000 bales (500 Ibs. each). It 
also produced corn, oats, sweet potatoes, pea- 
nuts, peaches, beef cattle, hogs and mules. Paper 
pulp is produced and yellow pine lumber is cut. 
Useful minerals include stone,.clay, gravel, phos- 
phate rock, manganese, gold. 

Textiles occupy 66% of industry. Industries 
have been aided by power from hydroelectric 
plants on the Santee, Saluda, Savannah and other 
rivers. A 200,000-acre tract along the bank of the 
Savannah River in Aiken and Barnwell Counties 
is devoted to a U.S. hydrogen fuels project. 

There are many incentives to hunting and 
fishing, with no closed season on fish. The Fran- 
cis Marion National forest, 243,383 acres, and the 
Sumter, 296,074 acres, preserve timber lands. 
There are 22 state parks, 46,000 acres; 6 forests, 
130,691 acres. Santee Dam, 7.84 mi., is world’s 
longest earthen dam. 

The state has 33 institutions of higher learning, 
led by the Univ. of South Carolina at Columbia. 

South Carolina played an important part in 
American beginnings. It was first settled by 
Spaniards, 1526 and 1566; was given by Charles I 
to Robert Heath as Carolina, 1629; had first royal 
governor, 1730. It left Britain, 1775. Charles 
Pinckney helped frame the Constitution of the 
U.S., 1787, proposed more than 30 of its provyi- 
sions. The state seceded Dec. 20, 1860, and the 
Civil War began with the Confederate attack on 
Fort Sumter Apr. 12, 1861, It suffered severely 
when Sherman burned Columbia and marched 
through it to the sea. Readmitted to Union, 1868. 

Many historic churches and white-pillared 
houses are to be found in Charleston, Columbia 
and Beaufort. Famous are the gardens in the 
environs of Charleston: Magnolia, Runnymede, 
Middleton Place, Summerville, Edisto, Cypress, 
Oaks, Brookgreen, open January to May, and the 
famous Azalea festival in April. 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, South- 
ern. Airlines: Delta, Eastern, National, Piedmont, 


Southern. —_ South Dakota 


Coyote State, Sunshine State 

Capital: Pierre. AREA: 77,047 sq. mi., rank, 
15th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 652,740, 
rank, 40th. MOTTO: Under God, the People Rule, 
FLOWER: Pasque. BIRD: Ringneck Pheasant. 
TREE: Black Hills Spruce. ANIMAL: Coyote. AD- 
MISSION: 39th or 40th with North Dakota. 

South Dakota is bounded N. by North Dakota; 
E. by Minnesota and Iowa; S. by Nebraska; W. by 
Wyoming and Montana. The Missouri river 
drains all but the extreme N.E. corner. The Black 
Hills are in the West and Southwest. Harney 
Peak, 7,242 ft., is the highest point in U.S. east 
of the Rocky Mtns. Near the Black Hills are the 
Bad Lands, 1,000,000 acres, with fossil deposits. 
The rolling prairie falls to lower levels in N.E., 
where Big Stone Lake, 967 ft. alt., is lowest. 

Population, July, 1956, 696,000, est. 

South Dakota is site of the Missouri Basin dam 
and reservoir improvements, now on the way. 
Two of the largest dams and reservoirs in the 
country are the Oahe, 6 mi. above Pierre and at 
Fort Randall on the southern border. 
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The state tanks among the first 10 in produc- 
tion of nineat. corn, oats, barley, rye, flax, grass 
and cattle. In 1956 South Dakota ranked 3rd in 
flaxseed (6,368,000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 1957 it had 
3,167,000 cattle, 1,161,000 sheep, and 1,195,000 sr 
and pigs. Fons meat, butter and cheese are im- 
portan ‘oducts, 

The hee leads in gold production, and at Lead 
is the largest gold producing mine in the United 
States. Silver is produced in quantity. The prin- 
cipal mineral products in order of value are gold, 
stone, cement, sand and gravel. Other minerals 
are feldspar. mica, lithium, uranium, bentonite. 

South Dakota has 8,400 sq. mi. of Indian Reser- 
vations—the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, 
Standing Rock and Crow Creek-Lower Brule. 

South Dakota has 16 institutions of higher 
ljearning—including seven state colleges and uni- 
versities. There are 41 state parks, 77,272, acres; 
largest is Custer, 69,004 acres; also four state 
forests, 84,000 acres. 

Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has an alti- 
tude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on its granite face 
are the heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt. The busts of these fig- 
ures by Gutzon Borglum are proportionate to men 
465 feet tall. In 1948 Korczak Ziolkowski, sculp- 
tor, commenced work on a gigantic figure of Crazy 
Horse (Sioux leader who routed Custer), 500 ft. 
tall, 400 ft. long, on Thunder Head Mountain, 8 
mi. from Rushmore. 

Discovery of this area dates back to 1743 
when the first white men, the Verendrye 
brothers, Frenchmen, came in search of a route 
to the Pacific. South Dakota was admitted to the 
Union, Nov. 2, 1889, together with its twin state, 
North Dakota, after 28 years as a part of Dakota 
Territory. South Dakota Historical Society asserts 
both states can be 39th or 40th state, since Presi- 
dent Harrison intentionally shuffled the proclama- 
tions before signing. 


Tennessee 
Volunteer State 

CAPITAL: Nashville. AREA: 42,244 sq. mi., 
rank, 33rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,- 
291,718, rank, 16th. MOTTO: Agriculture, Com- 
merce. FLOWER: Iris. BIRD: Mockingbird. 
TREE: Tulip Popiar. ADMISSION: 16th. 

Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded N. by Kentucky and Virginia; E. by North 
Carolina; S. by Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia; W. 
by Arkansas and Missouri. The Mississippi flows 
along the western boundary. 

Population, July, 1956, 3,466,000; est. 

The state is divided into three geographical 

sections: Hast Tennessee, with Great Smoky Mts, 
(Clingmans Dome, 6,642 ft.) on E., Great Valley 
and Cumberland Mts. on W., Central Basin sur- 
rounded by a Highland Rim; West Tennessee, 
plateau sloping to the Mississippi R. bottoms. 
Principal cities are Nashville, noted for its edu- 
cational institutions; Memphis, industrial center 
and cotton market; Knoxville, hq. for TVA; Chat- 
tanooga, with Lookout Mtn.; Oak Ridge, atomic 
energy capital. 
Tennessee has a large lumber production, with 
oak, yellow pine, gum, poplar, hickory and 
cedar. It leads the South in- variety of minerals 
with coal leading in value. It has cement, stone, 
ferro-alloys, phosphate rock, zinc and clay. 

Formerly chiefly agricultural, Tennessee now is 
industrial, with manufacturing payrolls twice farm 
income. Principal industries are chemicals, tex- 
tiles, foods, apparel, printing and publishing, 
metal working and lumber products. Bowaters 
Southern Paper Mills has $55 million invested. 
The Arnold Engineering Development Center for 
airplane research, occupies 41,000 acres near Tul- 
lahoma, 

Tennessee’s agricultural output is about equall: 
divided between field crops and livestock, ‘the 
former including cotton, corn, tobacco, hay. 
_ Tennessee has 53 institutions of higher learn- 
ee auding 48 colleges and universities, among 

- Of Tennessee (Knoxville 
ae Ward-Belmont (Nashvilioy she 

ere are 18 state parks coverin 
14 state forests totaling 154,752 eee Siaree 
owned lakes and a number of fish hatcheries and 
wildlife areas totaling 582,778 acres in addition to 
a ald ey cpment Projects. 
81x other states, Tennesse 

Federal reservoir developments on the Tree 


and Cumberland river systems eventuall 
914,737 acres of which 751,407 now extie Aree 
impounded in the state now total 416,450 surface 


dams, economic 
About 41,000 sa. mi. are drawn on by 
Valley Authority, .which Norris 

Clinch R., and Norris Lake. es 

Tennessee has a number natural 
Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir basin of the Missis- 
sippi River formed by an earthquake (1811); 
Lookout Mountain. a rock-faced promontory 
carved by the currents of. the Tennessee River and 
overlooking Moccasin Bend, at Chattanooga; Fall 
Creek Falls, 256 ft. high; and the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park which it divides with 
North Carolina. 

Tennessee is believed to have been reached by 
De Soto, 1541. La Salle built a fort 1682. It was 
part of the Carolina grant of Charles II and home 
of Cherokee tribes. During 1784-1788 settlers 
formed the “‘state’” of Franklin. North Carolina 
ceded it to the Federal govt., 1790; it was part of 
the Territory South of the Ohio until it became a 
state in 1796. It seceded 1861, was the site of 
major actions in the Civil War and was readmitted 
to the Union in 1866. 


Texas 

Lone Star State Pape 
CAPITAL: Austin. AREA: 267,339 sq. » in- 
cluding 3,695 water, rank, Ist. POPULATION: 
(Census of 1950) 7,711,194, rank, 6th. FLAG: A 
white star on a blue field extending length of staff 
one-third of flag; rest divided with upper half 
white, lower half red. MOTTO: Friendship. 
(Carrying out meaning of Indian word, Tejas, 
friends, from which Texas derives mame.) 
FLOWER: Bluebonnet. TREE: Pecan. BIRD: 
Mockingbird. SONG: Texas, Our Texas. ADMIS- 

SION: 28th. 


Texas, one of the West Central states of the 
South, is bounded N. by New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas; East by Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; S. by Gulf and 
Mexico; W. by Mexico and New Mexico. The Rio 
Grande flows for 800 miles between Mexico and 
Texas. It is the largest state, 773 x 801 mi, at 
widest points, 1/12 of area of U.S. 

Population, July, 1956, 8,925,000, est. 

Texas is the only state that was an independent 
republic, recognized by the U. S., before an- 
nexation. Over it have flown the flags of Spain, 
France, Mexico, the Lone Star Flag of the Repub- 
lic, the Confederate States and the United States. 
The capital at Austin (1888) built of red granite, 
covers three acres and is 311 ft. to the top of its 
dome and only second in size to the National Cap- 
itol among state buildings. 

Coast was explored by De Pineda, 1519; De Vaca, 
1536; and crossed by Coronado, 1541. First missions 
founded, 1659, 1690. LaSalle estab. Fort St. Louis, 
1685. Texas became a Spanish province, 1691, 
Mexican state, 1821. The American settlers re- 
volted 1835; were massacred at the Alamo, Mar. 6, 
1836, defeated Mexicans at San Jacinto, Apr. 21, 
1836. They formed the Republic of Texas: voted 
for annexation to U.S. 1845, were admitted Dec. 
29, 1845. Seceded and joined Confederacy, Feb. 1, 
1861. Freed all slaves, June 19, 1865. Readmitted to 
Union Mar. 30, 1870. 

Irrigation has reclaimed vast areas and devel- 
oped an important citrus fruit area near the Rio 
Grande. Lake Texoma, formed by the Red River 
N. of Denison, covers 93,080 acres and a 580 mi. 
shoreline and serves four states. Large reservoirs 
have been developed on the Pecos, Brazos, Trinity, 
Canadian, Colorado and San Jacinto rivers. 

Texas ranks first in number of cattle, raised on 
great ranches in the south and west. Shorthorns 
crossed with Brahmas created a distinct breed, 
the Santa Gertrudis. It is first in sheep raising and 
wool; its Angora goats yield most of the mohair 
of the nation. On Jan. 1, 1957, Texas had 7,736,000 
cattle, 4,374,000 stock sheep and lambs, 946,000 
hogs. The largest state fair in the U.S. is held 
annually in Dallas for 16 days early in October. 

Texas leads in no. of farms, those in east and 
central parts producing cotton, sorghum, oats, 
rice; those in west and northwest wheat, cotton, 
sorghum, livestock, wool and mohair. Truck farm- 
ing yields the nation’s biggest spinach crops, 
Tomatoes, potatoes, cabbage also are important, 
In 1956 the state was first in cotton, with 6,225,000 
acres producing 3,610,000 bales (500 lbs. each). 
Pecans are a large business; peaches are the big- 
gest fruit crop, followed by apples, pears, figs and 
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all sort of berries. The largest rose-growing center 
in the world is near Tyler. 

.Petroleum refining and mass production of or- 
Bees and inorganic chemicals leads Texas in- 

lustry, followed by meta! industries, including oil 
field equipment. The Panhandle in the West has 
great quantities of natural gas. The Permian 
Basin, which covers 76,610 sq. mi. of Texas and 
12,000 sq. mi. of southeastern New Mexico, is the 
largest gas and oil producing area. It provides 
two-fifths of the nation’s oil. Helium is produced 
at Amarillo. The state produces about 75% of the 
nation’s sulphur. Texas’ ports are led by Houston, 
Port Arthur and Beaumont. 

There are more than 600 airports, including 55 
major USAF bases. Major airports are in Fort 
Worth, Dallas, San Antonio, Houston and El Paso. 
Greater Fort Worth International Airport has 5- 
acre terminal building, loading areas for 17 4- 
engine planes. 

Texas has 126 institutions of higher education: 
40 colleges and universities, 5 professional schools, 
3 teachers colleges, 46 junior colleges. The Univ. 
of Texas is at Austin. Important schools are 
Baylor, Rice, Southern Methodist, Texas Western, 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical, Texas Chris- 
tian Univ., Texas Technological College, Univ. of 


| ence HOUSTON 

Houston, nation’s second largest port tonnage- 
wise, had 596,163 pop. in 1950, and over 806,000 in 
its metropolitan district, jumping to 14th place in 
the nation (from 24th in 1940). Est. population of 
the metropolitan area in 1957 was 1,136,000. The 
Houston Ship Channel, 5842 mi., brings Gulf ship- 
ping to its door. The $2812 million Gulf Freeway, 
toll free, stretches 50 mi. to Galveston. It is center 
of oil industry of 14 counties, producing 20% of 
the state’s crude and 9% of the nation’s with 
crude oil. reserves of the area 2.3 billion bbls., or 
11% of U.S. Area has 15 refineries with capacity of 
approx. 800,000 bbls. daily. Houston is focal point 
for Gulf Coast chemical empire. 

Houston is a big cotton shipping port and ware- 
houses can store 1,000,000 bales. The Houston area 
produces 87% of rice grown in Texas. Milling of 
Tice and fiour is a large industry. 


The Sam Houston Coliseum can seat up to 16,-' 


000. Rice Institute stadium seats 70,000. The Univ. 
of Houston has over 10,000 students. 

International Gateway Airport, 2,000 acres, has 
4 runways 4,500 ft. long, and is served by Amer- 
jean, Braniff, Delta, Continental, Eastern, Pan 
American, Pioneer, Trans-Texas, Slick. Six major 
railways reach Houston. 


Utah 


Beehive State 
CAPITAL: Salt Lake City. AREA: 84,916 sq. mi., 
rank, 10th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 688,- 
862, rank, 38th. MOTTO: Industry. FLOWER: 
Sego Lily. BIRD: Seagull (unofficial). TREE: Blue 
Spruce. ADMISSION: 45th. 


Utah, in the Rocky Mountain group, is bounded 
N. by Idaho and Wyoming; E. by Wyoming and 
Colorado; S. by Arizona;-W. by Nevada. The Wa- 
satch Mts. run N. and S. between the Great Basin 
and the Colorado river drainage area. The high- 
est peak is King’s Mtn., 13,498 ft. The greater 
part of the state is a plateau, 6,000 ft. alt., with 
rivers useful for irrigation. The Great Salt Lake, 
in the N.W., has 4,218 ft. alt., no known outlet, 
and a salt density which varies from 20-25%, 
second only to the Dead Sea. Its area varies 
slightly—is estimated at an average 2,000 sq. mi. 
A 30-mi. bridge crosses the lake. The Great 
American Desert lies in the N.W. corner and 
reaches into Nevada. 

Population, 1956, 812,000, est. 

The climate is dry, stimulating and wholesome, 
warm in summer, rather cold in winter and the 
sky is clear and cloudless 300 days a year. 

Utah was organized as a Territory Sept. 9, 1850; 
admitted to the Union Jan. 4, 1896. 

In agriculture the principal livestock items are 
dairy products, turkeys and poultry products, 
lambs and wool, Alfalfa, wheat, sugar beets, bar- 
ley and potatoes are the chief crops. 

Utah’s principal mineral products are copper, 
coal, zinc and lead, gold, petroleum, sulphur and 
salt; also uranium, vanadium, semi-precious 
stones, “marble, and onyx. Large-scale oil devel- 
opment is in progress. ; 

Since World War II, Utah has become an im- 
portant factor in the steel market. The giant 
Geneva Steel Mills has a current capacity of 
1,300,000 tons per year. 
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With development of the A-bomb, S.E. Utah 
has become an important area in the production 
of uranium of which it is a leading source. Hydro- 
electric development of the Upper Colorado river, 
beginning at Flaming Gorge and Glen Canyon, is 
expected to attract industry and tourists. 

There are 10 institutions of higher learning, 
including Brigham Young Uniy., Univ. of Utah, 
and Utah State. 

The Latter-day Saints number 68.8% of all 
church membership (censtis of 1950). The Mor- 
mons reached Utah July 24, 1847, from the Mid- 
west. Salt Lake City, the capital, has several 
structures built by the church, among them the 
Tabernacle, seating 8,000, and the Temple. 

For coloring and unusually eroded formations 
the canyon country of south-western Utah and 
northern Arizona is most impressive. Here Zion 
and Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar 
Breaks National Monument are situated. One of 
the most spectacular scenic attractions in the 
state is Rainbow Bridge, near the junction of 
Colorado and San Juan rivers. National ski events 
are held in Alta, Snow Basin and Ecker- Hill, 
Bonneville Salt Flats, W. of Salt Lake City, is a 
famous motor speedway. 

Utah is served by the Denver & Rio Grande, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Western Pacific 
and Utah Rys. Airlines reaching Salt Lake City 
are Flying Tiger, Frontier, United and Western. 


Vermont 
Green Mountain State 
CAPITAL: Montpelier. AREA: 9,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 42nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 377,- 
74%, rank 45th. MOTTO: Freedom and Unity. 
FLOWER: Red Clover. TREE: Sugar Maple, 
BIRD: Hermit Thrush. ADMISSION: 14th. 


Vermont, one of the 6 New England states and 
the first to join the Union after the original 13, 
is bounded N. by the province of Quebec, Canada; 
E. by New Hampshire, S. by Massachusetts, W. by 
New York. The E. boundary runs 200 mi. along 
the Connecticut river, the New Hampshire line 
extending to the original low water line on the 
west bank. On W. Lake Champlain, 100 mi long. 

Population, July 1956, 370,000 est. 

Chief features of topography are the Green 
Mountains, running N. and S. down middle of 
state, with Mt. Mansfield, 4,392 ft., highest. Six 
peaks rise over 4,000 ft., 21 over 3,500 ft., includ- 
ing Mt, Killington, 4,241 ft., Mt. Ellen, 4,135 ft. 
Camels’ Hump, 4,083 ft. Taconic Mountains, in 
S.W. include Equinox, 3,816 ft. Granite hills, E. 
of Green Mountains near Barre, contain impor- 
tant quarries. 

Vermont ranks high in marble, granite, tale 
and asbestos; also has slate, mica, chlorite, iron, 
manganese, lignite, lime, and clay. 

It has a cool summer climate, with 110 to 160 
days between frost. The Long Trail is famous for 
hiking and camping. Mt. Mansfield State Forest 
has many ski slopes. Its 48 state forest and forest 
parks contain 86,445 acres. Green Mountain Na- 
tional Forest comprises nearly 500,000 acres. Tim= 
ber cutting is supervised and game refuges are 
protected. Vermont has a 16-day season for deer. 
Muskrats, skunks, raccoons, fox, mink provide 
pelts. The waters, have speckled, rainbow, steel- 
head trout; pike, pickere], catfish, perch, salmon. 

Dairying produces milk in bulk for New England 
and New York markets. Turkeys are raised in 
large quantites. Apples are featured among or- 
chard fruits; corn. potatoes, hay are large crops. 
St. Johnsbury and St. Albans are the centers of 
the maple sugar industry. Franklin county pro- 
duces 200,000 gals. of syrup annually. Principal 
industries are machinery (except electrical), stone 
and clay products, paper, textile products. 

The area was visited by Samuel de Champlain 
1609, and had its first permanent settlement at 
Fort Dummer near Brattleboro, 1724, New Hamp- 
shire exercized jurisdiction and land west of the 
Connecticut became known as the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. In 1764 the Connecticut river was 
made the boundary between New Hampshire and 
New York. Though comparatively few, the settlers 
resented interference. The Green Mountain Boys, 
organized by Ethan Allen, 1770-71, took Fort 
Ticonderoga with 83 men May 10, 1775. Crown 
Point fell May 12, the two forts yielding 150 can- 
non for besieging Boston. The Boys fought with 
distinction at Bennington and Saratoga. 

In 1777 the colonists declared their independ- 


opted a constitution, the first giving uni- 
Rats maunood suffrage without property quali- 
fications, elected a ares ate ee: the name 
ont, gested by Dr. os. F - 
nia: fom Vert-Mont (Green Mountain). The 
controversy over land grants was settled 1790. 
Vermont ratified U.S. Constitution Jan. 1791, en- 
tered Union. Mar. 4, 1791. Vermonters were in- 
-tense anti-slavery men and supported Lincoln 
over their native son Stephen Douglas. The state 
is strongly Republican and reveres Calvin Cool- 
idge as its best representative. It has 14 institu- 
tions of higher learning, including Univ. of Ver- 
mont at Burlington and Middlebury College. 
Vermont is served by the Central Vermont, 
Rutland, Boston & Maine, Canadian Pacific, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Maine Central and Canadian 
National. Airlines are Eastern and Northeast. 


Virginia 
Old Dominion 
CAPITAL: Richmond. AREA: 40,815 sq. mi., 
rank, 35th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
3,318,680, rank, 15th. MOTTO: Sic Semper Tyran- 
nis. Thus Always to Tyrants. FLOWER: American 
Dogwood. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: American 
Dogwood. Tenth of the Original 13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Virginia, one of the 
South Atlantic states, is famous for its colonial 
culture, statesmen, historic estates, and battle- 
fields on which the fate of the nation was decided 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. It is bound N. 
by West Virginia and Maryland; E. by Maryland 
and the Atlantic ocean; S. by North Carolina 
and Tennessee; W. by West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. It was first settled, 1607, at Jamestown, 
by English colonists and named for Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen. It had the first democratic legis- 
lature in the House of Burgesses, 1619, became a 
center of resistance to the British Stamp Tax and 
provided the leadership that led to American 
independence and the writing of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Population, July, 1956, 3,651,000 est. 

The Coastal Plain, known at the Tidewater, 
consists of four peninsulas averaging 70 miles in 
length and 10 to 15 miles wide, formed by Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Potomac, Rappahannock, York 
and James rivers. The central part of the state, 
the Piedmont, rises to the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Between this range and the Alleghenies lies the 
Shenandoah valley, an excellent farming region. 
Extending far to the west is Southwest Virginia 
which includes mountains 5,000 feet high, and 
many fertile valleys. Highest point is Mt. Rogers, 
5,719 ft. 

Virginia was the 3rd largest tabacco producer 
in 1956 (173,033,000 lbs.). Other crops are corn, 
oats, winter wheat, apples, peanuts. Smithfield 
hams from peanut-fed hogs are world famous. 
Livestock, dairying and turkey-raising are impor- 
tant industries and the Piedmont is noted for its 
thoroughbred horses. 

Virginia’s principal mineral products are coal, 
stone, sand, gravel and zinc; also titanium, ce- 
ment, clay, feldspar, gypsum, lead, manganese, 
mica, pyrite, and salt. 

Leading manufacturing centers are Richmond, 
Hopewell, Norfolk, Roanoke and Lynchburg. Lead- 
ing industrial products are cigarettes, chemicals, 
furniture, lumber, cotton textiles and ships. New- 
port News, at the mouth of the James River, has 
one of the largest shipbuilding plants and great 
eent piers. Hampton Roads is the major port of 
entry. 

The state lists 45 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including 26 colleges and universities, 4 
professional schools, and 15 junior colleges. 

Hight state parks have a combined area of over 
24,000 acres. Within the 6 state forests of over 
45,000 acres lie a 9th park and three recreational 
areas. Other recreational facilities include the 
Shenandoah National Park in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains through which runs the Skyline Drive 
pend eee ane many seashore resorts. Best 

e latter is ini 
Atlantic Ocean. Virginia “Beach, “on the 

Virginia seceded from the Union A 
and Richmond became the capital of Mhereoned 
orice eae oss suffered severely as the 

ground. It was 
Union Jan. 26, 1870, SPACE body Gatae 

Virginia was the birthplace o i ; 
Washington, Jefferson, Mohace: Matin ee 
William H. Harrison, Taylor and Wilson—the last 
3 elected from other states. It has many historic 


ELSES 


son’s Monticello, near C E : 
Uniy. of Virginia he designed; R. E. Lee’s grave 
t 


Lexington and birthplace at Stratford; many 
famous battlefields. All roads have historic mark- 


ers. Colonial “Williamburg, by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., presents a complete panorama of 
18th century life and is also the site of the College 
of William and Mary (founded 1693). 

Chief rys.: Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, 
Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & Western, B. & O., 
Pennsylvania, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac, Virginian, Clinchfield. 
Capital, Eastern, National, Piedmont. 


Washington 
Evergreen State 
CAPITAL: Olympia. AREA: 68,192 sq. mi., rank, 
19th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,378,963, 
rank, 23rd. MOTTO: Al-ki, Bye and Bye. FLOW- 
ER: Rhododendron. TREE: Western Hemlock. 
BIRD: Willow Goldfinch. ADMISSION: 42nd. 


Washington, northernmost of the Pacific states, 
occupies the N.W. corner of the U.S., bounded N. 
by British Columbia, Canada; E. by Idaho; S. by 
Oregon; W. by the Pacific ocean. The Columbia 
river is on its S. line for 300 mi., and is its prin- 
cipal source of hydroelectric power and salmon 
fisheries. 

Population, July, 1956, 2,600,000, est. 

The Cascade Mts. extend N. from Oregon in 
the W. third of the state, with highest peak, Mt. 
Rainer, 14,410 ft. The Olympic Mts. rising to 8,000 
ft., are on Olympic Peninsula between the Pacific 
and Puget Sound, with Mt. Olympus 8,150 ft. 
Puget Sound is 80 mi. long, 8 mi. wide. Three 
railroad tunnels go through the Cascade Mts. 
While much of the state employs irrigation, the 
heaviest rainfall in the U.S. is registered at Wyn- 
ooche, in the Olympic Mts., averaging 141 in. 

It was organized as a Territory Mar. 2, 1853; 
admitted to the Union Nov. 11, 1889. 

Puget Sound, on which Seattle, Tacoma, Eyer- 
ett, Olympia and other important cities are situ- 
ated, is a great commercial center. It is the 
nearest American gateway to the ports of Asia, 
handles the bulk of the shipping to and from 
Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 

Washington produces large quantities of winter 
and spring wheat and barley. The state ranks high 
in apples, hops, dry peas, small fruits, filberts, 
pears, apricots, sweet cherries. 

Forest products are important; included are 
plywood, paper, pulp, hardboard. Ponderosa pine 
and Douglas fir doors, red cedar shingles. 

Manufacturing has increased greatly with use 
of hydroelectric power. Payrolls have increased 
for work in forest products, food processing, par- 
ticularly canning and preserving; aircraft; chem- 
icals, including the large government plants at 
Hanford. Although the canned salmon industry 
has been decreasing, fisheries remain second only 
to California and Massachusetts, with halibut, 
crab, albacore, tuna, rock cod prevalent. 

Principal mineral products in order of value are 
cement, coal, sand and gravel, stone. Gold, silver, 
lead, mercury and zinc also are mined. Also found 
are clays, antimony, arsenic, tungsten and plati- 
num. Aluminum refining is important. 

There are 23 institutions of higher education— 
12 colleges and universities, with Uniy. of Wash- 
ington and Seattle. 

The nation’s largest reclamation project in the 
Columbia River basin includes Grand Coulee dam, 
Bonneville dam, McNary dam, the Dalles, and 
Chief Joseph dam. Rocky Reach and Priest Rapids 
dams, begun in 1957, will add 1,300,000 kws. 

The state had two national parks, Mr. Rainier 
and Olympic National Park, Washington also has 
75 state parks, 54,594 acres; two state forests, 
290,000 acres, and 13 community forests, 90,016 a. 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Milwaukee, Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, Spokane International. Airlines: Alaska 
Northwest, Pacific Northern, Pan American, 
Trans-Canada, United, West Coast, Western, Fly- 


ing Tiger. a 
West Virginia 
Mountain State 
CAPITAL: Charleston. AREA: 


rank, 40th. POPULATION: 
2,005,552, 9 
Liberi. 


24,181 sq. mi., 
(Census of 1950), 
rank 29th. MOTTO: Montani Semper 
Mountaineers Aiways Free, FLOWER: 


Airlines: American, 


States of the Union—W. Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 


Rosebay Rhododendron, Max. BIRD: Cardinal. 
TREE; Sugar Maple. ANIMAL: Black Bear. AD- 
MISSION: 35th. . 


West Virginia lies on the W. border of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, bounded E. by Virginia; N. by 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Maryland; S. by Kentucky 
and Virginia; W. by Kentucky and Ohio. It shared 
the political fortunes of Virginia until the out- 
break of the Civil War, 1861, when 40 western 
counties of Virginia voted against secession and 
adopted a state government at Wheeling, choos- 
ing the name West Virginia Nov. 27. On June 20, 
1863, West Virginia was admitted to the Union 
as the 35th state. The first engagement of that 
war took place at Philippi, June 3, 1861. 

Population, July, 1956, 1,983,000, est. 

The terrain is mountainous, including part of 
the Appalachians. The E. section drains into the 
Potomac river; the W. into the Ohio. 

The state is heavily industrialized and leads in 
production of bituminous coal. Wheeling and 
Weirton are big steel centers; there is oil refining, 
aluminum manufacturing and lumber production. 
The Ohio and Great Kanawha river valleys are 
among the nation’s fastest growing chemical pro- 
duction areas. Silica is used in glass and bottle 
making. Textiles, pottery and chinaware are pro- 
duced. One of the largest producers of hardwood, 
its forests have yellow poplar, birch, ash, oak, 
spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

Chief agricultural products are livestock, poultry, 
corn, oats, wheat, hay, potatoes, apples, peaches, 
plums and grapes. 

West Virginia has 25 institutions of higher 
education—nine colleges and universities, and a 
number of teachers’ and junior colleges: 

There are 21 state parks and 10 state forests 
providing all types of recreational and vacation 
facilities. Camping sites and trails are available 
in the Monongahela National Forest. White Sul- 
phur Springs is a famous resort. 

West Virginia is served by 10 trunk line rys., 
including Penn., N. Y. Central, Norfolk & West- 
ern, C. & O., B. & O., Virginian, Western Mary- 
land Rys.; also by American, Allegheny, Capital, 
Eastern, Piedmont and Trans-World airlines. 


Wisconsin 
Badger State 
CAPITAL: Madison. AREA: 56,154 sq. mi., rank, 
25th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,434,575, 
rank, 14th. MOTTO: Forward. FLOWER: Butter- 
fiy Violet. BIRD: Robin. TREE: Sugar Maple. 
ANIMAL: Badger. ADMISSION: 30th. 


Wisconsin,” a Midwestern state, in the East 
North Central group, is bounded N. by Lake Su- 
perior and Michigan; E. by Lake Michigan; S. by 
Tllinois;. W. by Iowa and Minnesota. The Missis- 
sippi and St. Croix rivers are on the West. .. 

Wisconsin was part of New France, discovered 
by Jean Nicolet, 1634, and visited by French ex- 
plorers and missionaries, chiefly through Green 
Bay. The French recruited Indians for the Brit- 
ish wars, but surrendered the land, Sept. 8, 1760, 
to the British, who ceded. it to the U.S., 1783. 
The British were .not completely dislodged until 
1815. Wisconsin was part of Northwest Terr., 
Indiana Terr., Illinois Terr., Michigan Terr., un- 
til Apr. 20, 1836, when it became Wisconsin Terr. 
It became a state May 29, 1848. 

Population, July, 1956, 3,764,000, est. 

Wisconsin has great dairy production, includ- 
ing milk, cheese, evaporated and dried milk, rank- 
ing first in these in 1956, and second in butter 
production. Milk totaled 16,943,000,000 Ibs., about 
13% of the nation’s total. Of est. 4,341,000 cattle, 
Jan. 1, 1957, 2,604,000 were kept for milk. In 1956 
it led the country in hay production with 8,390,- 
000 tons, and led also in peas, corn and beets for 
canning. 

The Door County peninsula produces large 
crops of cherries and apples, as well as cranber- 
ries, maple syrup, horse-radish, peppermint. 

Nationally known industries include the Blatz, 
Miller, Pabst and Schlitz breweries; Horlick at 
Racine, J. I. Case (Racine); American Motors 
and Simmons, Kenosha; Allis Chalmers, Harley- 
Davidson, and Evinrude (Milwaukee), and heavy 
concentration of paper mills in the Fox and Wis- 
consin River valleys. Oshkosh is noted for over- 
alls, trunks and luggage. 

Wisconsin has pioneered in much progressive 
legislation: Passed first statewide primary election 
law and one of earliest corrupt practices acts; 
contributed to ad valorem taxation of railroads, 
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income tax, vocational education, progressive 
handling of delinquent children. State passed first 
workmen’s compensation law, first complete labor 
code and first unemployment compensation act. 
In 1957 it became the first state to require all 
legislative proposals to indicate estimated costs. 
isconsin has 10,000 mi. of trout streams, 
8,500 lakes with sturgeon, muskellunge, pike, 
bass, perch, smelts. Hunting includes deer, bear, 
red fox, raccoon, partridge, geese, ducks in sea- 
son, regulated by the Conservation Commission. 

The state has 39 institutions of higher learning, 
led by the University of Wisconsin, centered in 
Madison. 

There are 282,450 acres of recreational areas, 
including 30 state parks, 7 state forests, 2,018,944 
acres of national forest lands and numerous his- 
torical and scenic sites. Airports: 111 commercial 
and municipal plus 5 seaplane bases. Airlines: 
American, Capital, Flying Tiger, North Central, 
Northwest, Ozark, United, Railways: Burlington, 
North Western, Milwaukee, Soo, Illinois Central, 
Northern Pacific, Green Bay & Western, Great 
Northern, Wisconsin Central; Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha; Duluth South Shore 
and Atlantic. 

Wyoming 
Equality State 

CAPITAL: Cheyenne. AREA: 97,014 sq. mi., 
rank, 8th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 290,- 
529, rank, 47th. MOTTO: Cedant Arma Togae. 
Let Arms Yield to the Gown. FLOWER: Wyoming 
Paintedcup. BIRD: Meadowlark. TREE: Cotton- 
wood (Balsam Popiar). ADMISSION: 44th. 


Wyoming, a Rocky Mountain state, is bounded 
N. by Montana; E. by South Dakota and Nebras- 
ka; S. by Colorado and Utah; W. by Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. With a mean elevation of 6,000 ft., 
it is a broad plateau crossed by the Rocky Mts., 
highest of which is Mt. Gannett, 13,785 ft. The 
Teton range, 40 mi. long, with 11 major peaks, 
presented an almost insuperable barrier to early 
explorers. 

The rivers flow in many directions; the Green 
river to the southwest, the Yellowstone and 
Snake rivers to the northwest, the Big Horn to 
the north, and the North Platte, Sweetwater and 
Laramie rivers to the southeast, none navigable. 

The climate is typical of the rarefied air of 
high elevations, with rather severe winters and 
pleasant summers. Annual mean precipitation 
12-15 inches. 

Population, July, 1956, 312,000, est. 

Great mineral resources, not fully developed, 
include coal, petroleum, bentonite, iron, copper, 
uranium, lithium, selenium, phosphate, sulphur 
and a variety of nonmetallics. The state’s coal re- 
sources are several times greater than those of any 
other state. The principal mineral products in 
order of value are petroleum, coal, natural gas 
and natural gasoline. Uranium production has 
begun. Casper is headquarters for oil companies. 

Sixty-five percent of Wyoming’s people gain 
their livelihood directly or indirectly from farm 
or ranch. Crops include beans, corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets, hay and alfalfa. On Jan. 1, 
1957, Wyoming had 1,960,000 sheep and lambs (2nd 
in nation), and 1,152,000 cattle. Dairying and 
cheese are important in several sections. 

Wyoming is a direct beneficiary of the Missouri 
River Basin Project, and receives both irrigation 
and power through dams and~plants. Boyesen, 
Kendrick, Shoshone, Seminoe are some of the 
projects either completed or on the way. 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie, with 
three affiliated junior colleges in Powell, Sheridan 
and Torrington. 

Wyoming was organized as a Territory July 25, 
1868; admitted to the Union July 10, 1890. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
in the United States was contained in the Act of 
1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 

Yellowstone National Park, estab. 1872, has 
2,213,207 acres, over 3,000 geysers and springs, in- 
cluding Old Faithful, discharging 15,000 gals. of 
hot: water 120 ft. high hourly. Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park with great mtns., 12,000 ft. alt., com- 
prises 299,326 acres; an additional 25,000 acres is 
devoted to the National Elk Refuge. The annual 
Frontier Days at Cheyenne, last full week in 
July, is state’s biggest rodeo. The tourist in- 
dustry is the third largest after agriculture and oil. 

Major railways in Wyoming are Chicago & 
North Western, Burlington, Union Pacific, Colo- 
rado & Sou. Airlines: Frontier, United, Western. 


District of Columbia 


AREA: 
ustice to 


of W 
ut. is th t of the Fed 

ict of Columbia e ‘seat 0} - 
Shae eeunant of the United States. It lies on 
the west central edge of Maryland on the ecw: 
opposite Virginia. Its area was originally 100 
square miles taken from the sovereignty of Mary- 
land and Virginia. Virginia’s portion south from 
the Potomac was given back to that state in 1846. 

Estimated population 1956 was 859,000. 

‘To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After various experiments, Congress (in 
1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one 
detailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the states. The laws 
of the various states permit them to vote as 
residents of such states. Under Public Law 376, 
approved Aug. 12, 1955, residents not claiming 
voting rights elsewhere are entitled to vote for 
delegates to the national presidential nominating 
conventions, national committee representatives 
and local party committees. 

Proposals for a ‘‘federal town’’ for the delibera- 
tions of the Continental Congress were made in 
1783, four years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that gave the Confederation a national 
government. Rivalry between northern and south- 
ern delegates over the town appeared in the First 
Congress, meeting in New York in 1789. John 
Adams, presiding officer of the Senate, cast the 
deciding vote of that body for Germantown, Pa. 
In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phila- 
delphia the temporary capital for ten years. The 
Virginia members of the House wanted a capital 
on the eastern bank of the Potomac; they were 
defeated by the Northerners, while the Southern- 
ers defeated the Northern attempt to have the 
nation assume the war debts of the 13 original 
states, the Assumption bill fathered by Alexander 
Hamiiton. It is recorded that by diplomatic meth- 


Commonwealth 

CAPITAL: San Juan. AREA: 3,435 square miles. 
POPULATION: (Census of 1950): 2,210,703. FLAG: 
Three red, two white horiz. stripes; white star in 
blue triangle at mast. SONG: La Borinqguena. 

Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the east- 
ernmost island of the West Indies Group known 
as the Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Santo Do- 
mingo and Jamaica are the larger units. It lies 
about 1,600 miles southeast of New York, 500 miles 
north of Venezuela. Roughly rectangular in shape, 
it is about 100 miles long by 35 miles wide, includ- 
ing the islands of Vieques, Culebra and Mona. 

The soil of the coastal plain is fertile and large- 
ly under cultivation, but irrigation is needed in 
the south; an extensive system has been con- 
structed by the Government. The climate is mild, 
with a mean winter temperature of 73.4 degrees 
and a summer temperature only 5.5 degrees higher, 

Population, 1956, was estimated at 2,276,000. 

Puerto Rico formerly was administered under 
the Organic Act of Puerto Rico (March 2, 1917), 
which with its amendments granted Puerto Ricans 
American citizenship. 

_President Truman, on Aug. 5, 1947, signed an act 
giving Puerto Rico the right to choose its chief 
executive by popular vote. An act of 1950, affirmed 
by special election, June 4, 1951, permitted Puerto 
Rico to draft and pass its own constitution. A 
constitution closely following that of the United 
States was approved by a vote of 88 to 3 in a 
constitutional convention Feb. 4, 1952, and rati- 
fied by a popular vote of 373,418 to 82,473 March 
3, 1952. President Truman Signed, July 3, 1952, a 
Congressional resolution approving the new con- 
et a Sears puerta Rico to the status of 
a commonwea associat 
States, effective July 25, 1982, eee ater 
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ods Hamilton and Jefferson 


chose the — 
in October, 
their hold- 
about $66, 


to step in and dismiss L’Enfant. 

On Bept. 18, 1793, the corner stone of the north 
wing of the Capitol was laid by President Wash- 
ington. The occasion was expected to drum up 
sales of city lots, but there were few purchasers. 
Washington bought several lots. In the next few 
years Robert Morris and others invested. By 1799 
the Senate wing of the Capitol had been roofed, 
the walls of the President’s house were up and 
the Treasury building was ordered. On June 3, 
1800, President John Adams moved to Washington 
and on June 10, Philadelphia ceased to be the 
temporary capital. The City of Washington was 
incorporated in 1802; the District of Columbia was 
created as a municipal corporation in 1871, em- 
bracing Washington, Georgetown and County of 
Washington. 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to Washington’s 
home, Mount Vernon. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
War defenses of the National Capital. Across the 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enfant 
and still an active military reservation. 

‘The District of Columbia has 25 institutions of 
higher learning—10 colleges and universities, in- 
cluding George Washington University, George- 
town University; six professional schools, one 


teachers college, six junior colleges, Consult also 
Washington, D. C. 


of Puerto Rico 


Legislative power is vested in a Legislative As- 
sembly, consisting of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, whose members are elected by direct 
vote every 4 years. Eight senatorial districts elect 
two Senators each, and 40 representative districts 
one member each; also 11 Senators and 11 Repre- 
sentatives at large. Its Resident Commissioner in 
the U. S. Congress does not have a vote. The in- 
habitants do not vote for the U.S. President, but 
Puerto Ricans removing to the U.S. become eligi- 
ble under local electoral laws. 

Executive power is vested in a Governor elected 
by direct vote. There are 8 executive depart- 
ments each headed by a Secretary: State, Justice, 
Education, Health, Treasury, Labor, Agriculture 
and Commerce, and Public Works. The governor 
is Luis Mufioz Marin (elected Noy. 2, 1948, re- 
elected 1952 and 1956), first Governor of Puerto 
Rico to be chosen in a general election, 

The judiciary is vested in a Supreme Court and 
lower courts established by law. 

Until recently agriculture was the most impor- 
tant source of income and employment, the main 
crop being sugar. Tobacco, coffee, pineapples, coco- 
nuts, fruits and vegetables are other agricultural 
products. However, as result of the intensified 
effort to industrialize, in effect since the 1940s 
(“Operation Bootstrap’), income from manufac- 
turing has begun to exceed that from agriculture. 
The program, led by such agencies as the Econom- 
ic Development Administration and the Govern- 
ment Development Bank, has brought to the 
island over 400 new factories which currently pro- 
duce textiles, clothing, chemicals, plastics, elec- 
trical and electronic equipment. Two new refineries 
opened in 1955 have eventual capacities exceeding 
60,000 bbls. a day, Electric power consumption rose 
from 174,000,000 kwh. in 1940 to 998,319,992 kwh. 


United States—Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii 


in 1956. A multi-purpose hydroelectric project is 

i under way in the southwest, to cost an est. $32,- 
_ 000,000; also a rural electrification program is 
under way. A 10-year tax exemption program has 
brought many new industries. 

Gross output for 1956 was $1,241,700,000, an in- 
crease of 348% over 1940. Gains in excess of 300% 
were also shown for net income, income from 
manufacturing, total wages and salaries, and 
banking assets. Net income in 1956 was $1,003,- 
500,000; wages and salaries, $579,100,000; banking 
assets, $474,544,726. Per capita income for 1956 
was $443, a gain of 266% over 1940.- Employment 

* in manufacturing in 1956 totaled 74,400. Imports 
_ amounted .to $632,546,742; exports, $406,282,010. 

The island has more than 116,000 motor vehicles, 
23 radio stations, 3 TV stations, airport facilities, 
60,566 telephones and a telegraph system. A new 
international airport outside San Juan, costing 
$15,000,000, was opened in 1955. San Juan, with 
modern hotels, and new ones projected, is the 

principal tourist center. 

Puerto Rico is very densely populated, with 
more than 643 inhabitants to the square mile, 
although an average of 37,000 persons migrated to 
Continental U.S. annually in the 1945-54 decade. 
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Municipalities over 50.000 (Census of 1950): San 
Jan-Rio Piedras, 367,846; Ponce, 126,455; Maya- 
guez, 87,038; Caguas, 60,132. The death rate 
from tuberculosis has decreased to 38.0 per 100,- 
000 in 1956 compared with 260.2 in 1940. 

Public school education is free and compulsory 
at the elementary level. In 1956, 80% of the popu- 
lation under 18 was in school; literacy has risen 
from 68.5% in 1940 to 82.13% in 1956. There are 
four institutions of higher learning, with enroll- 
ment of 19,126, of which 75% attend the University 
of Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras and its branches. 
Although Spanish is the popular language, most of 
the people speak English. The Roman Catholic 
religion is predominant. 

Puerto Rico (or Borinquen as it was called by 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus, Nov. 19, 1493. Ponce de Leon con- 
quered it for Spain, 1509, and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from the 
present site of the capital city: He was the island’s 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain until 1898, 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish- 
American war and ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. 


ORGANIZED TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Alaska 


CAPITAL: Juneau. AREA: 586,400 sq. mi. POP- 
ULATION: (Census of 1950), 128,643. FLOWER: 
Forget-me-not. BIRD: Willow Ptarmigan. SONG: 
Alaska’s Flag. Territory Since Aug. 24, 1912. 

Alaska, an Organized Territory, occupies the 
N. W. part of North America N. of 51° N. Lat., 
including all islands off the coast, among them the 
Aleutians, Kodiak, St. Lawrence, Nunivak and 
Pribilofs. It is bounded N. by Arctic Ocean, E. by 
Yukon Terr., Can., and British Columbia, Can.; 
S. W. by Pacific Ocean; W. by Bering Sea and 
Arctic. Southeast Alaska is a narrow strip between 
Canada and the Pacific Ocean and includes Alex- 
ander archipelago. 

Alaska was discovered by Vitus Bering, a Dane 
employed by Russia, who found Bering Strait in 
1728 and Alaska 1741, dying there Dec. 8, 1741. 
British explorers Cook; Vancouver and Mackenzie 
visited the western coast in 1776, 1791-94 and 
1793 respectively. Alexander Baranov, Russian 
governor, 1790-1819, established his office at Sitka. 
By treaty with Britain and U. S., Russia was 
restricted to west of the 141st meridian. 

Russia is reported to have offered Alaska to the 
U. S., 1855. Negotiations were opened, 1859, when 
President Buchanan offered $5,000,000, which 
Russia turned down. In 1866 Pacific coast fishery 
interests prompted renewed negotiations. William 
H. Seward, secretary of state under President 
Johnson, bought Alaska for $7,200,000. Opponents 
called it ‘‘Seward’s Folly.”” Treaty was signed 
Mar. 30, 1867, announced by the President June 
20, 1867. Transfer of territory took place Oct. 
18, 1867 at Sitka. Alaska was called a district 
until Aug. 24, 1912, when it became an Organized 
Territory. : 

The Alaska gold, rush followed the discovery 
of gold on Bonanza Creek of the Klondike River, 
a tributary of the Yukon in NW Canada, Aug. 
16, 1896. Over 100,000 Americans streamed to the 
region during the peak of the rush, 1897-1899 
and many spread over Alaska, contributing to its 
diffuse settlement and development. 

Alaskans voted for statehood in 1946, 9,630 for, 
6,822 against. Congressional action is pending. 
Voters approved a proposed state constitution by 
2 to 1, April 24, 1956, and adopted a “‘Tennessee 
plan’’ to promote statehood. Alaska is governed 
by a legislative assembly of 16 senators, elected 
for 4 years, 24 representatives, elected for 2 years; 
Congress reserves certain legislation. A delegate 
is elected biennially to Congress, but has no vote. 
The governor is appointed by the president. Police 
and. land departments were created in 1953.. The 
white population has been growing by immigra- 
tion in recent years. There are about 33,000 Eski- 
mos, Indians and Aleuts. 

Most of Alaska’s vast forests. (hemlock, spruce, 
etc.) are national forest reserves comprising 21,- 
000,000 acres. The forest products industry in S. E. 
is expanding as pulp mill facilities increase. Tim- 
ber cut and scaled in 1956 comprised 220,000,000 
board feet valued at $502,000. Fisheries produce 
salmon, halibut, herring and shellfish; the seal 
industry center is on the Pribilofs. Canning and 
freezing of fish products is a big industry. The 
UJ. S. Fish and Wildlife Service supervises salmon, 


fur seals, protects spawning grounds, stops poach- 
ing. The Eklutna project built by the U.S. Bureau 
of Reclamation 30 mi. N.E. of Anchorage supplies 
i ake power and irrigation from a 30,000-kwt. 
plant. 

Gold is still produced in quantity and the only 
tin mines of North America are here. Other 
minerals include platinum, antimony, tungsten, 
coal, silver, chrome, marble, barite, graphite, 
gypsum, sulphur and copper. Petroleum, natural 
gas and uranium resources are being explored. 

Estimated population (1955) is 159,000, exclusive 
of military personnel. Population of chief towns 
(est. 1955): Anchorage, 30,000; Fairbanks, 10,000; 
Juneau, 7,000; Ketchikan, 7,500. 

Air transportation has played an important 
part in development of Alaska. Fairbanks, princi- 
pal city of the interior, is the northernmost air 
center on the continent. Eleven certified sched- 
uled air carriers serve it: Northern Consolidated, 
Alaska, Wien-Alaska, Pan American, Canadian 
Pacific, Pacific Northern, Cordova and others. 
Anchorage ranks 4th nationally in total air traffic, 
including local civil traffic. 

The highway system totals 3,594 mi. comprising 
1,000 mi. of primary roads, and 2,594 mi. of sec- 
ondary roads. The Alaska Highway gave the coun- 
try its first land link with the United States. The 
Alaska Railroad, ocean vessels, and river steam- 
boats also operate. The Yukon, 1,800 mi.) is the 
chief river. Mt. McKinley, 20,320 ft., is the 
highest peak in North America; Mt. McKinley 
National Park, 3,030 sq. mi., also has Mt. Foraker, 
17,400 ft., and others. The Valley of 10,000 Smokes 
near Katmai is named because of vapor dis- 
charges. The Japanese current warms the coast 
and temperatures average about 60° in summer 
and rarely fall below zero. In the interior tem- 
peratures may reach 70° below zero and 100° above. 

Univ. of Alaska near Fairbanks, is the Terri- 
tory’s only institution of higher education. 


Hawaii 
Paradise of the Pacific 

CAPITAL: Honolulu. AREA: 6,423 sq. mi. POP- 
ULATION: (Census of 1950), 499,794. MOTTO: 
Righteousness Perpetuates the Life of the Land. 
FLOWER: Red Hibiscus. SONG: Hawaii Ponoi. 

The Territory of Hawaii consists of 20 islands, 
8 inhabited, in the North Pacific ocean, longitude 
154° 40’—160° 30’ W.; latitude 22° 16’—18° 55’ N. 
It is over 2,000 mi. from its nearest mainland 
point, San Francisco. The principal islands are 
Hawaii, the largest, with 4,021 sq. mi.: Oahu, 
Kahoolawe, Lanai, Maui, Molokai, Kauai and 
Niihau. Kure or Ocean and Palmyra are part of 
the group. Outlying islands, included in area and 
census figures but not under the jurisdiction of 
the territory are Baker, Canton, Enderbury, How- 
land, Jarvis, Johnston, Midway and Wake, area 
35 sq. mi. Hawaii was annexed by petition of its 
citizens and act of Congress of July 7, 1898. The 
Territory was established June 14, 1900. 

The islands are volcanic. Highest point is Mauna 
Kea, on Hawaii, an extinct volcano, 13,784 ft. 
above sea level, rising from the land more than 
that distance below sea level. Its twin is Mauna 
Loa, 13,680 ft., largest active volcano in the world. 
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Iways active is the “pit of eternal fire’? on 
aaa a volcano 4,090 ft. up on Mauna Loa, one 
of the great spectacles of nature. These two vol- 
canoes are in Hawaii National Park, 245 sa. mi. 
Tourists, using airplanes, fly over volcanoes. 

The Senate voted July 11, 1955, to create a 180- 
acre national park around the historic City of 
Refuge at Honaunau along the Kona coast of 
Hawaii’s Big Island, commemorating the 350- 
year-old sanctuary as a symbol of Hawaiian 
clemency and tolerance. 

While the pure Hawaiian strain is decreasing, 
part-Hawaiians show the largest increase of any 
racial group. 

‘Hawaii's ppoouiaiion: exclusive of military, in 
1956 was estimated at 539,309. Honolulu, pop., 
1956, 282,363 (county, 107,507), capital and chief 
port, is on Oahu, as is Pearl Harbor, U.S. Naval 
bas 
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Hawaii has a governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent for 4 years; he must have resided three years 
in the islands. The President also appoints a secre- 
tary, 3 justices of the supreme court, 9 justices of 


OTHER REGIONS ADMINISTERED BY U. S. 


Canal Zone and Panama Canal 

The Canal Zone, in effect a U.S. Government 
reservation, is a strip of land extending 5 mi. on 
either side of the axis of the Panama Canal on 
the Isthmus of Panama, and is under the juris- 
diction of the United States by treaty with the 
Republic of Panama. Through it runs the Panama 
Canal, connecting the Caribbean Sea with the 
Gulf of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. The Carib- 
bean port is Cristobal, formerly part of Colon; 
the Gulf port is Balboa. Adjoining Balboa are the 
administrative center of Balboa Heights, and 
Ancon. The terminal cities of Colon and Panama 
belong to the republic. 

The Canal Zone has an area of 648 sq. mi., of 
which 371 sq. mi. are land. Gatun Lake, 163.4 
sq. mi., is used by the Canai. Jurisdiction ex- 
tends to Madden Dam on the Chagres river. 

The Canal Zone Government deals with admin- 
istration, including sanitation and health. The 
Canal is operated and regulated financially by 
the Panama Canai Co., a government body. Both 
are headed by Brig. Gen. W. E. Potter (1956), 
who is governor of the Zone and president of the 
company. 

A French syndicate under Ferdinand de Lesseps 
failed to complete a canal, 1880-89, and a second 
French company failed in 1899. The U.S. bought 
their rights and offered Colombia compensation 
for a canal zone, but Colombia failed to ratify the 
treaty Oct., 1903. Panama declared itself inde- 
pendent of Colombia Nov. 3, 1903, and was recog- 
nized by President Theodore Roosevelt Nov. 6, 
American naval vessels prevented Colombia from 
landing troops. On Nov. 18 Panama granted the 
Canal strip to the U.S. by treaty, ratified Feb. 26, 
1904, compensation $10,000,000, with annual pay- 
ments of $250,000 after 9 years, and a guarantee 
of Panama independence. The canal was opened 
to traffic Aug. 15, 1914. In 1921 Colombia accepted 
$25,000,000 compensation from the U.S. for the 
loss of Panama. In 1936 the U.S. agreed to pay 
Panama $430,000 a year and withdrew its guaran- 
tee of independence. A new basic treaty, signed 
Jan. 25, 1955 is described below. 

Population (Dec, 1954) was 38,953, exclusive of 
Armed Forces personnel. Population is composed 
mainly of employees, and Armed Forces personnel 
and their dependents. 

THE PANAMA CANAL 

The Panama Canal is a lock and lake canal, 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama from the Carib- 
bean Sea in a southeasterly direction to the Gulf 
of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. It is 50.72 mi. 
long, at least 300 ft. wide at the bottom of exca- 
vated channels, 110 ft. wide in lock chambers, 
which have a usable length of 1,000 ft. Depth 
varies, but is not less than 41 ft. in sea-level 
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for statehood” in 1940, 39,413 for, 19,911 against. 
Congressional action is awaited. A constitution 
providing for an elected governor and a bicameral 
legislature, a senate of 25 and a house of 51, was 
signed by delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, July 22, 1950. 

Over 1000 ships annually clear Honolulu harbor. 
The city is the principal one of the Territory’s 16 
airports. Inter-island and trans-Pacific travel is 


heavy. 

Largest industries, in order, are: sugar, pine- 
apples, livestock, fishing. Sugar production an- 
nually is approx. 1,100,000 tons worth about 
$148,000,000; pineapples; approx. 29,000,000 crates 
of fruit and juice. Tourists spend an est. $77,000,- 
000 annually. 

The University of Hawaii at Honolulu enrolls 
over 6,000 students annually. 


above sea level, and the bottom of the Cut was 
excavated to 40 feet above sea level, giving 
normal depth of 45 feet. The channel through 
Gatun Lake is 2334 miles long, and the Cut is 
8 miles long. 

The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to 
the summit level, or to lower them to sea after 
they have crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic 
side the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which. 
have 3 steps or chambers, called lower, middle, 
and upper. On the Pacific side, one step is made 
at Pedro Miguel Lock, at the Pacific end of 
Gaillard Cut, and two at Miraflores Locks, about 
a mile to the south. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, a total 
of 9,708 transits were made (4,870 from Atlantic 
to Pacific, and 4,838 from Pacific to Atlantic). Of 
these, 8,209 were commercial vessels carrying a 
record 45,119,042 tons of cargo. Tolls on com- 
mercial vessels amounted to $36,153,841; govern- 
ment ships, $1,215,883. From 1914-1956 the Canal 
has handled a total of 253,309 transits. In Decem- 
ber, 1956, the one-billionth ton of cargo was 
shipped through the waterway. 


CANAL ZONE TREATY 

A new treaty regulating relations between the 
United States and Panama was signed in Panama 
City, Jan. 25, 1955, effective Aug. 23 after ratifi- 
cation by the U.S. Senate, July 29, and by Panama. 
The last revision of treaty relations had been the 
General Treaty of 1936. 

Principal among concessions made by the United 
States was an increase in the annuity-paid Pana- 
ma for use of Panamanian territory for Canal 
Zone purposes from $430,000 to $1,930,000 yearly. 
Panama had asked $5,000,000 during negotiations. 
In addition, the United States returned to Panama 
about $24,000,000 worth of real estate no longer 
needed by the Canal Zone administration. U. S. 
citizen and non-citizen employees of the company 
which operates the canal were guaranteed equality 
of pay and opportunity. 

Under the treaty Panama is enabled to levy 
income taxes on Panamanian citizens and those 
of third countries employed by Canal Zone agen- 
cies; United States citizens and members of the 
armed forces are exempt. 

Panama agreed to permit the United States to 
build a contemplated military road across the 
isthmus, from which civilian traffic may be ex- 
cluded, and granted the United States rights to 
about 19,000 acres in the Rio Hato region for 
military training and maneuvers for a period of 
15 years. It agreed to lower by 75% taxes on 
liquor consumed in the Canal Zone. 


Virgin Islands 

CAPITAL: Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. 
Thomas. AREA: 132 square miles. POPULATION: 
(Census of 1950): 26,665. FLOWER: Yellow Elder. 

The Virgin Islands form the most easterly U. S. 
territory in the Western Hemisphere. They com- 
prise about 50 islands lying east of Puerto Rico, 
1,500 miles southeast of New York, in the eastern 
Caribbean Sea. The three largest, and most popu- 
lous are St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix. For- 
merly known as the Danish West Indies they were 
purchased from Denmark for $25,000,000 (pro- 
claimed Mar. 31, 1917). They are part of a numer- 
ous group of islands discovered by Columbus in 
1493 and named Las Virgenes for St. Ursula and 
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: associates. Approximately 80 per cent of the 

+ Population is of Negro descent. Population in 1956 
- Was estimated at 31,000. 
_. St. Thomas, most populous and cosmopolitan, 
_ has the principal harbor and the seat of Govern- 
- ment. It is situated 40 miles east of Puerto Rico, 
_ about the same distance from the Northern shore 
_ line of the group’s largest island, St. Croix. 

Congress conferred citizenship upon the natives 
in 1927; suffrage is vested in residents over 21 who 
are U.S. citizens. Education is compulsory and 

_ there are 28 schools in the three main islands. 
_ English is universally spoken. 

Under the revised Organic Act, approved July 
22, 1954, legislative power is vested in a unicameral 
house of 11 Senators, elected for two years. The 
Governor, appointed by the President, has certain 
veto powers. The Islands are under the jurisdiction 

_ of the Department of the Interior. The governor 

is Walter A. Gordon, epptd. Aug. 19, 1955. 

The islands have a workmen’s compensation 
law, minimum wage and hour act, a full employ- 
ment act and stringent anti-discrimination laws. 

The U. S. Supreme Court voided the Territory’s 
short-residence divorce law April 11, 1955. 


Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The- 


islands also produce sugar, bay oil, lime juice 
concentrates, molasses and hides. Some livestock 
is raised. St. Thomas and St. Croix are served by 
the Caribbean and Pan American airlines and 
several steamship lines. The islands are increas- 
ingly popular as a resort area. Mean winter tem- 
perature is 78°, summer, 82°. 


Guam 


CAPITAL: Agana. AREA: 206 square miles. 
POPULATION (Census of 1950): 59,498. 

Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, now 
an unincorporated territory, was ceded to the 
United States by Spain by Article Two of the 
Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is 30 miles long 
and four to eight and one-half miles wide. Dis- 
tance from Manila, 1.499 miles; from San Fran- 
cisco, 5,053 miles, in the typhoon belt of the 
Western Pacific. Population was estimated at 
36,000 in 1955. 

The United States has developed harbor facili- 
ties, airfields and other installations to make 
Guam one of the most important of the chain of 
bases in the Pacific. It now is the principal Pacific 
base of the USAF Strategic Air Command. The 
port of entry is Apra. Guam also is reached by 
Pan American World Airways. 

Following fifty years’ rule by the U. S. Navy, 
the island came under jurisdiction of the Depart- 
‘ment of the Interior July 1, 1950, and is admin- 
istered under the Organic Act of Guam, approved 
Aug. 1, 1950. The unicameral Guamanian Con- 
gress, elected biennially by permanent residents, 
possesses powers similar to those of an American 
state legislature. 

The natives are a mixed race called Chamor- 
ros, with the Malay strain predominating. Lan- 
guage is Chamorro, but Spanish and English also 
are spoken with English the official language. 
The Catholic church predominates. Elementary 
education is compulsory. 

Principal crops aré maize, sweet potatoes, taro 
and cassava. Manufactured products are imported 
from the United States and imports exceed exports 
by about four to one. 

Magellan discovered the group of islands, March 
6, 1521, while on his voyage around the world 
and named the group Ladrones. The islands 
were colonized in 1668 by Spanish ‘missionaries 
who renamed them the Marianne Islands, in 
honor of Maria Ana of Austria, Queen of Spain. 


American Samoa 

CAPITAL: Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila. AREA: 
76 square miles. POPULATION (Census of 1950): 
18,937. 

American Samoa, comprising the 7 eastern 
islands of the Samoan group: Tutuila, Aunuu, 
Manua Islands (Tau, Olosega and Ofu), and Rose 
Island, a coral atoll, became a possession of the 
United States by virtue of a convention with 
Great Britain and Germany (Dec. 2, 1899, con- 
firmed in 1900 and 1904). Another, Swain’s Island, 
was annexed in 1925. Formerly under jurisdiction 
of the Navy, since July 1, 1951 it is administered by 
the Department of the Interior which appoints a 
Governor and a Secretary. It has a bicameral 
legislature. Radio communication is maintained 
with Honolulu, Fiji, Western Samoa and others. 
The station is open for commercial traffic. : 

Pago Pago, former U.S. Navy coaling station, 


was ceded to the United States by the native 
king, 1872. 

American Samoa is 4,150 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, 2,276 from Hawaii, 1,565 from Auckland 
and 4,519 from Manila via San Bernardino Strait, 

Tutuila has an area of 40.2 square miles. 
Tau has an area of 14 square miles and the islets 
of Ofu-and Olosega four square miles with a 
population of a few thousand. Swain’s Island has 
an area approaching two square miles and a 
few hundred people. 

Chief products and exports are copra and canned 
fish. Taro, bread-fruit, yams, cocoanuts, pine- 
apples, oranges and bananas also are produced. 
About 70% of the land is forest. 

The natives are of a high type of the Polynesian 
race. Local laws prohibit foreigners from buying 
their lands. 

Education is compulsory between 7 and 15._ 


Wake and Midway Islands 


Wake Island, with sister islands, Wilkes and 
Peale, lies in the Pacific Ocean on the direct 
route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, about 2,000 
miles west of Hawaii and 1,290 miles from Guam. 
The group is 444 mi. long, 1144 mi. wide and 
totals about 2,000 acres. 

The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island, July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment, Philippine expedi- 


tion. Formal possession was taken Jan. 17, 1899. 


The Midway Islands, acquired in 1867, are a 
group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands, and generally 
grouped with the latter geographically. The area 
of the group is 28 square miles. 

Wake and Midway are reached by Pan American 
World Airways. 

Johnston, Sand, and Kingman Reef, in the 
Pacific, are under control of the Navy. 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, also of value as air bases 
equipped as aerological stations by young 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 

The United States and Great Britain agreed 
April 6, 1939 on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
official and the islands are ‘‘available for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States or 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.’’ American companies may build and 
operate an airport on Canton that will be open 
to use by British aircraft and civil aviation com- 
panies on equal terms. 


Islands Under Trusteeship 


CAROLINES, MARIANAS, MARSHALLS 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
comprised of 625 islands in the western Pacific 
Ocean, including the Caroline, Marshall, and 
Mariana Islands (except Guam), which were 
formerly under Japanese mandate, has been 
placed under the trusteeship system of the United 
Nations by an agreement approved by the Security 
Council April 2, 1947, and by the United States 
government July 18, 1947. Dept. of the Interior 
took charge July 1, 1951. All of the northern 
Mariana Islands except Rota have been transferred 
to Navy administration since 1953. 

Germany seized many of the islands in 1885 
while the others were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War, 1898, when Spain 
sold them to Germany. After the outbreak of 
World War I, 1914. Japan took over administra- 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies’? and later the mandates over them 
were awarded to Japan. In the period between 
the two wars, Japan fortified all of the larger 
islands in. violation of its mandates and it was 
from there that it launched the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941. te 

The total population of the Islands is estimated 
at 65,000, with only a small percentage of white 
settlers. Most of the islands are volcanic and 
picturesque, with luxuriant vegetation, but only a 
few of them are seli-sustaining. The others de- 
pend on the United States for their sustenance. 


When the War of the Revolution ended the 13 
original © states—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
had a land and water area of 892,135 sq. mi., 
comprising New England, all land from Canada 
to Florida and from the Atlantic to the Mississip- 
pi. At the request of Congress (acting under the 
Articles of Confederation) the states gave their 
unorganized land to the Congress, which p' 

the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, and formed 
Northwest Terr., north of the Ohio river, and 
another territory south of it. 

France originally occupied and fortified a large 
area from Canada to the Gulf via the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi, which it lost to Britain 
by the Treaty of 1763 at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War, also called the French and Indian 
War, Britain yielded this territory to the U. S. 
by the Treaty of Paris, 1783. After fighting 
Indians and British in border campaigns, the 
U. 8S. took possession July 11, 1796. 


Louisiana Purchase 

The first accession to the United States was the 
Louisiana Purchase, 827,987 sq. mi. west of the 
Mississippi. This was held by Spain until ceded 
to France in 1800, with the proviso that it go back 
to Spain if France gave it up. In order to free 
navigation on the Mississippi President Jefferson 
sent James Monroe and Robert R. Livingston to 
Paris to buy the isle of Orleans (New Orleans) 
and West Florida, for which Congress voted $2,- 
000,000. Napoleon, defeated in San Domingo, 
offered the vast Louisiana area. The treaty was 
signed Apr. 30, 1803; Congress ratified it in Octo- 
ber; the U. S. took possession at New Orleans Dec. 
20, 1803. The U. S. paid $11,250,000 (60,000,000 
francs), assumed claims of Americans against 
France, $3,750,000. Total cost $15,000,000 excluding 
interest. 

Nobody knew the exact boundaries. After Mar. 
10, 1804, the U. S. divided the Purchase into the 
Territory of Orleans, later the state of Louisiana, 
and the Territory of Louisiana. Included in the 
Purchase were the present state of Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi plus the port of New Orleans; 
the present areas of Arkansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa and South Dakota; North Dakota except the 
northeast corner, held by Britain until the treaty 
of 1819; Minnesota west of the Mississippi; Kansas 
except a small part in the southwest; Oklahoma 
except the Panhandle no-man’s-land; parts of 
Colorado and Montana. Sometimes Wyoming was 
claimed and the territory was thought to have 
tun as far as the Pacific coast, but U. S., Britain, 
Spain and Russia had conflicting claims and settled 
them by treaty. 


: Spain Gives Up Florida 

Spain, which still claimed East Florida and West 
Florida as far as Mobile, Ala., ceded all rights to 
the U. S. by treaty Feb, 22, 1819, ratified by Spain 
1821. The U.S. gave up claims to an undetermined 
border in Texas and on the Rio Grande and as- 
ey oi Seah worth Spanish obligations to 
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Spain, Britain, France and the Americans ha 
fought in this territory. Spain’s title was Saeene 
nized in 1783. In 1810 the U. S. took possession of 
large areas along the Gulf, except Mobile, and 
West aa ees itself independent and asked 
annexation. In 14 Gen. Andrew 
Pensacola from the British. chap San hat 


Oregon Territory Organized 
Organization of the Territory of Oregon in 1848 
was not called an accession because the U. § 
claimed title by (1) discovery and occupation: (2) 
a free interpretation of the Louisiana Purchase; 
CS ka sons 1819, Great Britain, 1818, 
; ; € northe 
py renly its Britain in Tae. RGA aos Terie 
e Territory extended from th 
Rockies to the Pacific coast, north erate ne Sere 
and included the present states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and parts of Montana and Wyoming. 


Admission of Texas as State 
The third accession came when the 
Texas was admitted to the Union as Bite Se 
29, 1845, This was part of a Mexican state set- 
tled by many U. 8S. citizens. Texas deciared its 
independence in 1836, was recognized by the U. § 


and applied for admission into the Union. It was 


EES 


its aniaivak = opposed 

ion was 
Since a two-thirds majority of the Senate could 
not be attained it was admitted, Mar. 1, 1845, by 


by anti-slavery men. 


a joint resolution of Congress, requiring only & 
majority of both houses. Texas ratified the 
agreement July 4, 1845. 

Texas formally became a state Dec. 29, 1845. 
Congress gave Texas the right to divide itself 
into as many as five states “of convenient size 
and sufficient population, at its own discretion. 
The Lone Star flag of the republic has been 
retained as the state flag of Texas. It can be 
flown by the side of the Stars and Stripes, but 
not above it. : 

Territory from Mexico 

At the end of the Mexican War the U. S. and 
Mexico signed the treaty of Guadelupe-Hidalgo. 
Feb. 2, 1848, which gave the fourth large accession 
of territory. This included the present states of 
Arizona, New Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorade west of the Rockies. The Gila river 
was a boundary line. The U. S. paid $15,000,000 to 
Mexico and assumed claims of U. S. citizens 
against Mexico. The claim of Texas to part of New 
Mexico territory was settled in 1850 by paying 
Texas $10,000,000. Interest increased both totals. 

Inexact boundaries and agitation by railroad 
men for the Gila river valley to build the Southern 
Pacific led President Franklin Pierce to send James 
Gadsden as ambassador to Mexico to negotiate con- 
cessions of land. Gadsden got the Mexican dicta- 
tor, Santa Anna, to yield 29,640 sq. mi. for $10,- 
000,000 in 1853. This made the Rio Grande the 
boundary line on the South and the Colorado river 
On She West. Alaska, trem Jbeuste 

Alaska was sold to the U. S. by Russia Mar. 30, 
1867, for $7,200,000 in gold, through the efforts of 
William H. Seward, secretary of state under Presi- 
dent Johnson, after much opposition. It was rati- 
fied June 20, 1867, and the U. S. took possession 
at Sitka Oct. 18, 1867. It has 586,400 sq. mi. 

The legend that the U. S. bought Alaska to repay 
Russia for allegedly preventing Great Britain from 
rendering aid to the South in the Civil War is 
without foundation. 


Hawaii Joins U. S. 

Hawaii, an independent kingdom with indepen- 
dence guaranteed by Great Britain and France in 
1844, had a revolution in 1893 and formed a re- 
public in 1894. The republic asked annexation to 
the U. S., which was voted 1898. The U. S. as- 
sumed the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000;000. 
The Territory of Hawaii was established June 14, 
1900. It has an area of 6,423 sq. mi. 


Islands from Spain 

After the 1898 war with Spain, Spain by treaty of 
Dec. 10, 1898, ceded Puerto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippine islands for $20,000,000. An additional 
$100,000 was paid later for islands of the Philip- 
pines not in the original treaty. Puerto Rico is a 
free commonwealth electing its own executives. 
Guam is administered by the Dept. of the Interior, 
The Philippine Islands received their independence 
July 4, 1946, as the Republic of the Philippines, and 
executed a treaty of defense with the U. S. 


i s Panama Canal Zone 

After the Republic of Panama was establi 
the U. S. leased the Panama Canal Zone Fel ae 
1904, for $10,000,000 outright and annual payments 
of $250,000, which sum was increased to $430,000 
annually in 1936, and to $1,930,000 in 1955, 


ae nee, — Other Islands 

n Jan, 25, , the U. S. bought the Dani; 
West Indies, comprising the islands of St. cre, 
St. Thomas and St. John and numerous smaller 
islands from Denmark for $25,000,000. It estab- 
lished territorial government with an elective legis- 
lature and a governor appointed by the President, 
The islands were renamed Virgin islands, the title 
a given them by Columbus. 

e U.S. also exercises sovereignty over Ameri- 
can Samoa since Nov. 1889, and Swain’s island, ; 
naval station, annexed 1925. It took possession of 
Wake island in mid-Pacific July 4, 1898, and also 
owns Midway Islands, in the North Pacific. 
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Area in square miles! 
ibaa Extent in Miles 5 ee Oe are SNE ee 
nion —————__———_———- Inland a 
Long | Wide | ©9"4 | Water | Total a 
330 3,078 531 51,609 28 
335 113,575 334 | 113,909 5 
275 40 2,675 429 53,104 26 
770 375 56,740 1,953 ¥ 2 
3 270 103,922 325 | 104,247 7 
75 4,899 11 46 
110 35 1,978 ‘9 2,057 47 
10 54,262 4,29; f 21 
315 250 58,483 39 58,876 20 
4 305 82,769 7 83,557 12 
380 55,935 465 Fi 23 
265 160 36,205 86 36,291 37 
3 210 56,045 245 2 24 
400 2 82,108 168 82,276 13 
350 175 39,864 531 40,39 
0 275 45,162 3,361 48,523 * 30 
235 31,040 2,175 33,215 
120 9,881 6 10,577 41 
190 110 7,867 390 8, 
400 310 57,022 1,1 58,216 22 
400 350 80,00 4,059 84,06 1) 
340 180 47,248 468 47,716 31 
3 0 69,226 448 69,674 18 
580 315 145,878 1,260 | 147,138 
415 205 6,663 564 77,227 14 
315 109,789 751 10, 
185 90 9,017 287 9,304 43 
160 70 522 314 7,8. 45 
3 350 121,511 15. 121,666 
3} 310 7,944 1,632 9,5 29 
520 49,097 3,615 52,712 27 
360 210 70,057 60: 70,66 16 
230 205 ty 22: 41,222 34 
210 69,031 888 69,919 17 
375 2 96,315 666 96,98 
3 180 45,045 288 45,333 32 
,058 156 - 
285 215 30,305 750 31,055 39 
380 76,536 511 77,047 15 
430 120 41,797 44 33 
760 6 263,513 3,826 | 267,339 
345 275 82,346 2,570 84,91 10 
155 278 331 i 42 
39,893 922 40,815 35 
3 230 66,786 5 68,192 19 
i 225 200 24,080 101 24,181 40 
1848, May 29 300 290 54,705 1,449 56,154 25 
1890, July 10 365 275 97,506 408, 97,914 8 


*First permanent settlement. 
iBureau of the Census, revised Aug. 17, 1951. Land Beene Inland water 47,661. Total, 3,022,387 sq. mi. 


Total area Continental United States (square miles) previous years—(1790, 1800) 892,135; (1810) 
1,720,122: (1820, 1830, 1840) 1,792,223; (1850) 2,997,110; (1860-1930) 3,026,789; (1940-1950) 3,022,387 
For water areas of the Great Lakes under U. S. jurisdiction consult Index for The Great Lakes. 


Chronological List of Territories 


Yrs. | No. 
Name of Territory Date of Organic Act | Admission as. |Gov- 
Organic Act Effective as State Terr, |’nors 

Territory northwest, of Ohio River| July 13, 1787 1 

Territory south of Ohio River...|May 26, 1790 J 

ississippi - 7, 1798 4 

1 

4 

| 

When Miss. became a State... |Dec. 14, 1819 2 1 

: é July 4, s1819 a shacks: Ne June 15, 1836 | 17 4 

MON ener iets shee yeaa Mar; 30, 1822] No fixed date...........--++. Mar. 3, 1845 23 5 
MAAN (OPGUNIZEd LSG4 i hastecien «lait Aare ore sete in| comgraie’e 4cu,0 9 ors dcatelninn eye elaupimacele/e [alg eakgveks antineetteha | Reena Baw cc 

RN ISCOUMEP ris aan etcils e 6 ce pan) Apr. 20, 1836) July 3, 1836,...........-.-+ May 29, 1848 12 3 

I PUL S; ABSB ieee cay bse Dec. 28, 1846 3 

DVACC OL ACU ro sraicic/ccascueloieseretsios Feb. 14, 1859 10 | 74 

Dstecol acti cscs ctss sieelere May 11, 1858 9 3 

On President’s Proclamation... |Jan. 6, 1912 61 18 

Date of act.... Z . 4, 1896 44 14 

Date of act. . s 36 13 

Date of act.. 12 5 

Date Of Beton os cyvce ec sci o 6 6 

Date of Acts). Cr vies oes wee 5 15 7 

Date of aCb..... 0 cesses cvee Oct. 31, 1864 3 Al 

Date of act.. A 28 10 

Date of Oct. 6 ..6\« iie/evetscht: <teraiens 49 16 

eS spate of pee nisi of nk enero ere Rieter 1 189 Be es 

TSE STOR a a PRS Rees May 26, 4) Date. Of Act... 63 ccctin eis eee maith 

ME VOUMONS <i 5ccsr ecu ou bie s tee ains- July 25, 1868] When officers were qualified... |July 10, 1890 22 7 
BORIANOMG cra csis -eicre sere dered « nove May 2, 1890|Date of act..............-.. Nov. 16. 1907 17 7 


(a) As the State of Ohio; (>) as the State of Tennessee; (c) as the State of Louisiana; (d@) the organic 
act for Missouri Territory of June 4, 1812, became effective the first Monday in December (7th), 1812. 
*Indian Territory was set aside in 1834 for the 5 civilized Indian tribes—Cherokee, Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, Creek and Seminole. It never received formal organization, but in 1889 part of it was included 
in the Territory of Oklahoma. In 1906 Indian Territory and the Territory of Oklahoma were merged 
to form the state of Oklahoma. 
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rm ‘* ublic domain’ embraces all the area title to which was vested in the 

statis Covernmet hy siae of is sovereignty, fn continental Uniea States, te “origina Be 
” i cres 0: i y 

main’ involved 1,442.20 uissippi, and every State north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 


Cost 
How acquired _ | Land area! |Water area! | Total area! | Acquisition 
Acres Acres A 
seeeee| 2233,415,680 3,409,920| 236,825,600 200,000 
Feats eee Purghace (1B03)8. . 11. ..iissssiittt2| 528,446,400] 6,465,280] 529,911,680) 23,213,508 
Red River Basint.............5++ Serer coc 29,066,880 535,040) a4 1 O20 «+6 574087 
Cession from Spaip (1819).........+-. erstsictatals o> Pry treaty qoreag a eee Boh: 
Oregon Compromise (BAG) ccs wean ee Beanies ar V4 7360 rien “600 680,900 16 205,146 
842,880) - +926, 496, 
78'961,920 38'880 18,988,800} 10,000,000 


1,462,466,560| 77,879,222 


66,240 
+++ ++|1s442,200,328) 28.2662 A0 eg7e206'000! 7200-000 


MRO D fiche iysiniciecs Helere v ovis cis oe 9,814,400 


Alaska Purchase (1867).....-.-..+--+++eeeseees: 365,481,600: 
1All areas except for Li uargetig oe eons as computed in 1912. 
} ion, 1802: 56,689, acres. 
Fouts tor tue aiistans Purchase do not include areas eliminated by the Treaty of 1819 with Spain. 
Such areas are included in the data for the annexation of Texas and the Mexican Cession. lel 
4This represents the drainage basin of the Red River of the North, south of the 49th parallel. 
Authorities differ as to the method and as to the exact date of its acquisition. Some hold that it is a 
part of the Louisiana Purchase. Others maintain that it was acquired from Great Britain. 
DISPOSITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 
ET tho Doitine. chil Geligear pace ae 2e oat ngress 
: Records of the Department of the Interior and Sena ment No. 0) - 
perce 1st Session (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1957). 


nited States: Acres Title remaining in the United States: Acres_ 
Sai States: 500.000 | Grazing districts, ete 176,000,000 
91,000,000 National forests. ...... cate 5 
Military bounties and private land Indian reservations 53,000, 
PARTE TET cos -siethipis bsa.~ 3 kas wes 95,000,000 National parks and monuments..... 12,000,000 
Grants to\States. . 0... oe ee ee 224,000,000 Military reservations. ............. 15,000,000 
Cash sales and other disposals...... 336,000,000 Miscellaneous... ; .): tiv /scunnmainen 16,000,000 
Total area disposed of......... 1,031,000,000 Total remaining and unentered.. 411,000,000 
GRANTS TO STATES 
Computed through June 30, 1956 
State Acres || State Acres State Acres State Acres 
Alabama... .. 5,006,883 ||Kansas...... 7,794,668||N. Hampshire 150,000} | Tennessee... . 300,000 
Arizona...... 10,543,753 ||Kentucky.... 354,606|| New Jersey... 210,000}|'Texas....... 180,000 
Arkansas.... 11,936,834||Louisiana,.., 11,431,885)/New Mexico., 12,795,337||Utah........ 7,523,942 
California.... 8,824,016||Maine....... ,000)| New York... 990,000}| Vermont..... 150,000 
Colorado..... 4,471,604||Maryland.... 210,000/| No. Carolina, 270,000|| Virginia... .. ; 
Connecticut. . 180,000/|Mass........ 360,000||No. Dakota.. 3,163,552||Washington., 3,044,471 
Delaware.... 90,000||Michigan.... 12,143,844//Ohio........ 2,758,862|| W. Virginia. . 150,000 
Florida...... 24,206,305||Minnesota... 16,421,963||Oklahoma.... 3,095,760|| Wisconsin.... 10,179,277 
Georgia...... 270,000 pireerenippl: .. 6,097,037||Oregon...... 7,032,847||Wyoming.... 4,342,520 
Wahow se... 4,254,448 ||Missourl..... 7,417,022|| Pennsylvania, 780,000) — 
Tilinois...... 6,234,655 ||Montana..... 5,963,338)| Rhode Island. 120,000 Total..... 223,861,079 
Indiana...... 4,040,478||Nebraska.... 3,458,711||So. Carolina. . 180,000 
Towa........ 8,061,262 |'Nevada...... 2,725,826!|So. Dakota... 3,435,373 7 


Swamp and overflow lands, 64,897,767 acres; for common schools, 77,523,220 acres; for higher 
education and other institutions, 12,776,047; agricultural college scrip, 7,830,000 acres; for internal 
improvements (general items), 7,806,995 acres; for canals and river improvements, 6,103,749 acres; 
for railroads, 37,128,531 acres; for wagon roads, 3,359,188 acres; and for miscellaneous purposes 
6,435,582 acres, In addition, an estimated 21,457,228 acres have been reserved in Alaska for educa- 


tional purposes. 
AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1868-1956 ENDING JUNE 30 


Acres Acres Acres Acres 
1868-1905 | 99,916,994 ||1916...| 7,278,281 ||1927..| 2,583,627 |l1938..1 1 
1906... .. 3,526,749 ||1917.*°| 8'497°390 ||1928. | 1'815°549 |l1o30,; oe8'a48 
1907 740,568 ||1918..:} 8,236,438 ||1929.-| 1:700;950 ||1940- 2° 48 
190 4,242,711 ||1919.;;| 6,524:760 ||1930..| 1,371,073 ||1941 389,977 
699,467 ||1920.°.] 8,372,696 ||1931..| 1:352°861 ||1942° 187,500 
veee.| 3.795.863 |11921;°°|.7/726;740 ||1932..| 1,209;894 ||1943° 101,529 
++e+«| 4,620,197 11922; °°} 7/307,034 ||1933;:] "906,578 ||1944°° 50; 
.- |, 4,306,068 ||1923. °°} 5,594,259 |/1934. 2} 1,123°673 ||1945 34,692 
See ieee | eee Eee | ee ieee ae ca bareeaie 
fF ; wee| 4 «| 1,764,958 ||1947; ; ; 1 
.....1 7,180,982 |11926.<:1 3,451,105 111937. .1 1'914'806 |l1948°~ ip'353 gene een 


Seeding Timber Land by Helicopter Proves Successful in Northwest 

Pe restation of cut-over timber land in the the rate of 1 Ib. to the acre. With 40,000 seeds 

arnee pen. Northwest is now being accomplished by to the pound, an area 1 mile square would receive 

nel Seige oe ace suppleenramere eee seeds. To provide an even distribution 
, as een introduc: e he 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., te time at nein aaegles te tae at eee 


: right 
reclaim land that has been logged or lost to the tanta = x angles to the first. To overcome 


cate ee By ares and brush. In one month is used. 
A es of land were seeded in 75 hours of In the fall of 1956 We 

tn, ag of helicopter traveling about gathered 43,000 bushels bids 7 pel te Mee 

Se ened eu e and and carrying a seed tank Oregon and Washington. It paid as high as $2.25 

ee Beek Seed, which distributes seeds in mee ae fpr Douglas fir cones. School children 
Re trosth orth and whole families engaged in collecting cones 

ee senn nt ee brush often inhibits the and an estimated $90,000 was paid for this volun- 


To eradicate i 
a chemical spray. When ne aay Aorenters wee tary service. Cones collected include those of 


Douglas fir, no 
turned over by bulldozers. Seed is scattered at spruce, nem tk ace Western ma oat tae 


dents for seeds a chemical repellent 


+ 
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The flag of the United States, popularly called 
the Stars and Stripes and Old Glory, originated 
as the result of a resolution offered by the Marine 
Committee of the Second Continental Congress at 


_. Philadelphia and adopted June 14, 1777. It read: 


Resolved, that the fiag of the United States 
be 13 stripes alternate red and white, that the 
union be 13 stars white in a blue field repre- 
senting a new constellation. : 


The action of Congress was first made public in 


j 


-September, 1777. The flag may have been raised 


by John Paul Jones when he took command of 
the Ranger of the Continental navy at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., July 12, 1777. There is no evidence 
that Washington ever raised the Stars and Stripes 
over the Army during the American Revolution, or 
that it was ever flown on the battlefields of the 
Revolution, including Brandywine or Yorktown, 
or when Washington was crossing the Delaware. 
From the evidence Washington did not get the 
“Standard of the United States’ until 1783, when 
the war was over. 


FIRST GENERAL FLAG 


The first attempt to adopt a general flag for the 
united regiments of the colonies took place in 
1775, when the Continental Congress appointed 
Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thom- 
as Lynch to confer on a flag at Boston. They 
decided on the Great Union Flag of 13 red and 
white stripes, with the British cross of St. George 
and St. Andrew on a blue field in the union. This 
was raised by Washington Jan. 1, 1776, before 
the colonies had declared their independence. 

The Great Union Flag may have been flown by 
Commodore Esek Hopkins in 1776. It was flown 
by Benedict Arnold’s little fleet at Valcour Island 
on Lake Champlain Oct. 11-12, 1776. 

A flag was hastily improvised from garments 
by the defenders of Fort Schuyler at Rome, N. Y., 
Aug. 3-22, and this has led to the assumption that 
it was the Stars and Stripes. Historians believe it 
was the Great Union Flag. 


OTHER EARLY FLAGS 


Seven red and white stripes were flown by Dutch 
ships that reached America early in the 17th 
century. Each stripe represented a Dutch province. 

The New England Confederation (1643-1684) 
formed by the colonial settlements of ‘‘Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven’’ 
used a flag with 4 red stripes on a white field. 

The Sons of Liberty had a flag of 9 red and 
white stripes, to signify 9 colonies, when they met 
in New York in 1765 to oppose the Stamp Tax. 
By 1775 the flag had grown to 13 red and white 
stripes, with a rattlesnake on it. 

At Concord, Apr. 19, 1775, the minute men from 
Bedford, Mass., carried a small flag having a 
silver arm with sword on a red field. 

At Cambridge, Mass., the Sons of Liberty used 
@ plain red flag with a green pine tree on it. 

In June, 1775, Washington went from Phila- 
delphia to Boston to take command of the army, 
escorted to New York by the Philadelphia Light 
Horse Troop. It carried a flag that had 13 cords 
tied in a knot in the center and 13 blue and 
silver stripes in the jack. 

In February, 1776, Col. Christopher Gadsden, 
member of the Continental Congress, gave the 
South Carolina Provincial Congress a flag ‘‘such 
as is to be used by the commander-in-chief of the 
American Navy.’? It had a yellow field, with a 
rattlesnake about to strike and the words Don’t 
Tread on Me. Benjamin Franklin’s paper, the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, had suggested sending a 
cargo of rattlesnakes to London parks to retaliate 
for British injustice. 

At the battle of Bennington, Aug. 16, 1776, 
patriots used a flag of 7 white and 6 red stripes 
with a blue jack extending down 9 stripes and 
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showing an arch of 11 white stars over the figure 
76 and a star in each of the upper corners. 

At the battle of Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781, the 3rd 
Maryland Regt. is said to have carried a flag of 
13 red and white stripes, with a blue jack con- 
taining 12 stars in a circle around one star. 


LEGENDS ABOUT THE FLAG 


Who Designed the Flag?—No one knows for a 
certainty. Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and designer of seals 
for the State Department, the Treasury Board and 
of a naval flag, declared he also had designed the 
Flag and in 1781 asked Congress to reimburse him 
for his services. Congress did not do so. 

Who Called the Flag Old Glory?—The flag is 
said to have been named Old Glory by Wm. Driy- 
er, master of the brig Charles Daggett, who raised 
the flag on his ship Aug. 10, 1831, saying: ‘‘I name 
thee Old Glory!’ He also said: ‘‘My ship, my 
country and my flag, Old Glory!” 

The Betsy Ross Legend—The widely publicized 
legend that Mrs. Betsy Ross made the first Stars 
and Stripes in June, 1776, at the request of a 
committee composed of George Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and George Ross, an uncle, was 
first made public in 1870 by a grandson of Mrs. 
Ross. Historians have been unable to find a his- 
torical record of such a meeting or committee. 
Dr. Milo Milton Quaife writes: ‘‘No record has 
ever been found of the creation by Mrs. Ross of 
the first Stars and Stripes.”’ ~The New Century 
Cyclopedia of Names (1954) says: ‘There is docu- 
mentary evidence that she was paid in May, 1777, 
for ‘making ships colours, etc.’ but no direct 
documentary evidence has been found to link her 
with the flag adopted by the Continental Congress 
on June 14, 1777, as the national emblem, and 
most historians now doubt if she made it.’ Yet 
lacking this evidence the U. S. Postoffice Dept. 
in 1952 issued a Betsy Ross commemorative stamp. 

Washington Coat-of-Arms Legend—The idea 
that the flag was suggested by Washington’s coat 
of arms was publicized by Martin F, Tupper, an 
English writer, in a play in the 1870s. It rests on 
a coincidence and has no connection with the flag. 

Washington’s Invocation Legend—Circulation 
has been given to this speech attributed to Gen- 
eral Washington: ‘We take the stars from heaven, 
the red from our mother country, separating it 
by white stripes, thus showing that we have sep- 
arated from her, and the white stripes shall go 
down to posterity representing liberty.’’ There is 
no proof that Washington ever said this. 


ADDING NEW STARS 


The flag of 1777 was used until 1795. Then, on 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky to the 
Union, Congress passed and President Washington 
signed an act that after May 1, 1795, the flag 
should have 15 stripes, alternate red and white, 
and 15 white stars on a blue field in the union. 
The stars were arranged in three rows of five each. 
The flag flown on the Constitution and other ships 
during the War of 1812 had 15 stripes. 

When new states were admitted it became evi- 
dent that the flag would become burdened with 
stripes. Congress thereupon ordered that after July 
4, 1818, the flag should have 13 stripes, symbolizing 
the 13 original states; that the union have 20 stars, 
and that whenever a new state was admitted a 
new star should be added on the July 4 following 
admission. No law designates the permanent ar- 
rangement of the stars, but when a new state is 
admitted a new pattern is authorized by executive 
order. No star in the flag is specifically identified 
with any state. 

See The Flag of the United States, by Milo 
Milton Quaife (Grosset & Dunlap); The Untold 
Story of Our Flag, by Lawrence Phelps Tower 
(U. S. Flag Foundation, New York, N. Y.) 


Proper Display of the United States Flag 


Regulations embodied in Act of 

When. to Display the Flag—The flag should be 
displayed on all legal holidays, and on special 
occasions designated by the President, the gover- 
nors, or other authorities, on official buildings, 
when in use; at polling places on election day, and 
on or in front of schools, when in session. 

The flag is displayed from sunrise to sunset, 
weather permitting. It should not be flown in rain 
or storm. 

The flag flies over the White House from sunrise 


Congress approved Dee. 22, 1942 
to sunset, whether or not the President is there; 
but over.the Senate and House wings of the Capi- 
tol only when the two chambers are in session. It 
may fly at night over the east and west fronts of 
the U. S. Capitol in Washington. It also flies day 
and night over Fort McHenry in Baltimore, where 
it inspired Francis Scott Key to write The Star 
Spangled Banner, and over Key’s grave in Fred=- 
erick, Md. 

How to Fly the Flag—The flag should be raised 


and lowered carefully, without touching the 
ground. The flag is raised to the top of the staff, 
with the union at the peak. When hung over a 
sidewalk from a rope, the union should be away 
from the building, and the flag should hang flat, 
not draped. When hung over the center of a 
street it should have the union to the north in 
an east-west street, and to the east in a north- 
south street. No other flag may be flown above 
the United States flag, except that the United 
Nations flag may be placed above all flags of its 
member nations at. U. N. Headauarters, and the 
flag announcing religious services on board ship 
may be raised to the top of the mast. 

When flags are flown on one halyard, the United 
States flag is placed at the peak. When flags are 
flown from adjacent staffs the U. S. flag is hoisted 
and lowered last. Flags of other nations may not 
pe displayed to the right of the U. S. flag, and 
must all have staffs of the same height. 

When two flags are placed against a wall with 
crossed staffs, the U. S. flag should be at the 
right; when a number of flags are placed thus, it 
should be in the center. 


Church and Platform Use—The flag may be 
displayed flat, above and behind the speaker, in 
an auditorium; if on a staff it should be at the 
right of the speaker as he faces congregation or 
audience. Other flags should be at the speaker’s 
left. If the flag is displayed on a staff elsewhere 
than on platform or chancel it should be at the 
left of the audience or congregation as they face 
the speaker. It should not cover a speaker’s desk 
or be draped-in front of a platform. 


The Flag in a Parade—When carried with an- 
other flag or flags, the flag of the United States 
should be either on the marching right or in front 
of the center of a line of flags. 

It should not be displayed on a float except 
from a staff, or as otherwise provided. It should 
not be draped over the hood, top, sides, or back 
of a vehicle, railroad train or boat. On a motor- 
car, the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis 
or clamped to the radiator cap. 

When the flag is passing in a parade or in a re- 
view, or during the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the flag, all persons present should face .the 
flag, stand at attention, and salute. Those present 
in uniform should render the military salute. 
When not in uniform, men should remove the hat 
with the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
the hand being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens should 
stand at attention. Women should salute by plac- 
ing the right hand over the heart. 


The Flag at Half Staff—When flown at half 
Stafi the flag first should be hoisted to the peak 
and then lowered to half staff. The flag should 
again be raised to the peak before it is lowered 
for the day. 


The Pledge 
As revised by Act of 


I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the republic for which 
it stands; one nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 


This, the latest wording of the Pledge to the 
Flag, has developed from the original, which was 
drawn up in August, 1892, in the office of the 
Youth’s Companion, a popular magazine for young 
people, in Boston, Mass. It was first used at 
exercises on Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 1892. 


A change in the wording authorized pb: 
Congress signed by President Eisenhower Nine’ ; vi 
1954, directed attention to the original pledge and 
its history. Words added a few years ago were 
of the United States of America following flag 
The insertion in 1954 was under God following 
nation. The first was intended to particularize 


this country for naturalized 
eras citizens and immi- 


The Flag of the United States, Origin, Pledge _ 


i rw i MT ing 


$e 


In March, 1956, President Eisenhower by 

lamation designated that the flag remain at 

staff for 30 days for a president or former presi- 

dent; for 10 days for a vice president, chief 
tired chief justice, speaker-of the 


phen asad ee casket, the 
en cover a 

be placed so that the union is at the and 
pas the left shoulder. The flag should not be 
lowered into the grave nor touch the ground. 

Prohibited Uses of the Flag—The flag should not 
be dipped to any person or thing. Regimental col- 
ors, state flags, and institutional fiags are to be 
dipped as a mark of honor. It should never be 
displayed with the union down save as a signal of 
distress. It should never be carried flat or hori- 
zontally, but always aloft and free. 

It should never be used as a covering for a 
ceiling, nor have placed upon it any word, design, 
or drawing. It-should never be used as a recepta- 
cle for carrying anything. It should not be used 
to cover a statue or a monument. 

The flag should never be used for advertising 
purposes, nor be embroidered on such articles as 
cushions or handkerchiefs, printed or otherwise 
impressed on boxes or used as a costume or ath- 
letic uniform. Advertising signs should not be 
fastened to a staff or halyard from which the 
flag is flown. 

Display of Bunting—Bunting may be used to 
cover a speaker’s desk, to drape the front of a 
platform and to decorate premises. The Act of 
1942 reversed the historic red, white and blue of 
bunting and specified that the blue must be on 
top, with white and red below it. 

Americans generally have not accepted this re- 
versal in colors, which disregards tradition, They 
still display bunting with the red on top. The 
historic national song, Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean, closes with ‘'Three cheers for the red, 
white and blue.’’—Editor, WorLD ALMANAC. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG 

The flag of the President is of a dark blue rec- 
tangular background on which appears the coat of 
arms of the President in proper colors. 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept fiying 
as long as he is on board. 

When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guards, four ruffies are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the .bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and of- 
ficers and men salute. 


to the Flag 
Congress, June, 1954 


When President Eisenhower signed the act that 
added under God he remarked that ‘in this way 
we are reaffirming the transcendence of religious 
faith in America’s heritage and future; in this way 
we shall constantly strengthen those spiritual 
weapons which forever will be our country’s most 
powerful resource in peace and war.”’ 


The original pledge was suggested by James B. 
Upham, one of the partners of the Perry Mason 
Co., publishers of the Youth’s Companion, accord- 
ing to testimony of its editors. Chas. M. Thompson, 
an editor, 1890-1925, has written that Upham 
wrote the first draft and passed it around to 
members of the staff, who helped compress it. 
Among them was Francis Bellamy, who promoted 
patriotic activities of the Companion and gave the 
pledge national circulation. The Youth’s Com= 
panion published a history of the pledge, which 
it issued also as a leaflet, naming Upham as 
originator of the draft “afterwards condensed 


and perfected by him and hi 
Poneto h S associates of the 


America's Conservation Pledge 


A 30-word creed defining conservation 
for schools and assemblies and adopted ee een 
grew out of a competition sponsored by Outdoor 
Life Magazine. The winning pledge, out of 15,000 


entries, was written by L. 
N. M., reads as follows: ge OPED Bae es 


“I give my pledge as an American to s 
ave and 
faithfully to defend from waste the natural re- 


sources of my country—its soil and miner 
forests, waters and wildlife.” Rei 


United States—Great Rivers 209 
Principal Rivers of the United States 


é Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Corps of Engineers, and U. S. Weather Bureau 
YY 
River Source, or Upper Limit of Length Outflow Miles 


MAIRDAMAT <= ocs'ceucweces deus 


--|Mobile River.......+-| 315 
-|Ohio River......++.+.| 325 
- Atlantic Ocean........] 137 

Atlantic Ocean.....,..| 392 


Atlantic Ocean........ 


Big Black (Mi88.).........0000: 
Beda. se: 


Black (Mo.-Ark.),...+eeeeeee0 


Mee MAPTIOE. ccc oct he asa tg tia wie ng Sinan 280 
3 Wee i.e eae pee ee cr err Tombigbee River,.....| 178 

-.--/Gulf of Mexico........ 870 
PARAL AT. «1-.s\cru 0s wale wi nip a aiaiv cole IN, RECKS oass snare eae fecotorate Arkansas River....... 906 


Cedar (Iowa). .......0+ 
ISROVERTIG. 5. Nsics ch 5 ow 


CHIPPEWA... sees ceccccesevese 


Cimarron...... Neb Ropero , N. Mex.. 
Clark Fork- Pend Oreille....... Silver Bow Count: 
) Rocky Mountain 


Colorado (Texas)......e.20e00% 
Columbia......... a5eb ein ie. 8 eralnle’s 
Columbia, Upper.......s++-s++ 
Connecticut..... /o\a/nie\6\00\disis'ere 


Steere eee reset ererers 


Cumberland. .....cccvcccncess 
Delaware... ..cccccevccccovers 


Wer once Arenave actice ed aiarai aes +-| Delaware Bay.......| 280 
Columbia River....... 250 
-|Mississippi River...... 327 
Colorado River........ 230 
GOB aiinistie's comes -+++|Apalachicola River....| 265 
Green Bay......se0ces| 175 
sylvania County, N. C..........++.-./Tennessee River,..ee++| 210 
-|Potter County, Pa....... Neuere «eeeeee|Lake Ontario.... oe 144 
Je URS roel Kis dic read vic wldwiemie' | OAtTON, COUNEY, IN. MOK... 6:00.05 6.0 alevs-0.arere - oe 630 
Grand (Mich.)........++.+++++|Jackson County, Mich.,...........5++-+|Lake Michigan........ 260 
Green (Ky.)..... Sis/eisses wieiwin pies [nA SEAS Bet ria siejeseete 360 
Green (Utah-WY0.)...ssessee+ i 
lette County, Wy0..........e2ssseees 730 
Gumnnison,......+e0e+eeee0++++| Junction of Taylor and East Rivers, Gun- 
os bee eee s oes eeesas 150 
Holston. ....ccecsccseveserees ; 
Housatonic soevececsecese+|Lown of Washington, Mass...........+> 148 
Hudson. ........ Fairsledateiataiile 306 
Humboldt..... aeeceseeeeeess~| Mouth of Bishop Creek, Elko Co., Nev....|/Humboldt Sink,..... 290 
OBS 56> wy pie Woe senses 
ee ss oes e nes 273 
Towa.......- Serr eew rn re 
- |Mississi pt River. ars 291 
James (N. Dak.-S. Dak.) .|Missouri River... es 710 
James (Va.).....- eee 
Rivers, Botetourt County, Va......... Hampton Roads,,......| 340 
Jefferson-Beaverhead-Red Source of Red Rock Rive 
ROCK a sei si aiscieitin © e.6i¥'s mietsivls [PERSOUBEMS) NIODUS, ssierss'stnarslate niece aiespipie Missour! River:....... 248 
John apf Sri tcrom arylersiers: owe - {Columbia River....... 281 
Kanawha.......+-sseccvecenss 
a We NM Birietae tas otal (8 Sees whe Ohio River... oo. sie ss 97 
Kanawha-New....cscsseseeers 
Oyo tsaisras Ohio River.....seeee+| 352 
_ SE OTIS (acs terdia ores Missourl River........ 169 
Kennebec. .........+.05-.-+--|Moosehead Lake, Maine... ............ Atlantic Ocean,.......] 164 
@NtUCKY......26- Pindie es eeicie s 
B County, Bey. ora sinis set cane sates ocisisle +» 259 
Klamath...... eeesececeeees++|Lake Ewauna, Klamath Falls, Oreg...... PEATE BR Eo 250 
Little Colorado...........+.+...|Latitude 34°, Apache County, Ariz.,.....|Colorado River,.......| 300 
Littie Missourt..... csclesawaie {CvOOKk COUNTY, WY O:ic2 cise ao nls je cjesince Missouri River,....... 560 
mack. .... cere eeceeesere 
ou saukee Rivers, Franklin, N. H... . |Atlantic Ocean, 110 
Miami... ....ccceveses ».|Indian Lake, Logan County, Ohio. .|Ohio River.... 160 
DK ce cee er ee .|Junction of North and South For 
berta Provinee..........6+ Veit Lee 
inNesota... +06 . bone 
Missiseippt Biaiesb . .|Mouth of S W Pass....| 2,330 
Mississippi, Upper.. * . -|To mouth of Missouri R.} 1,171 
Mississippi-Missouri-Red Rock. ,|Mouth of S W Pass....| 3,872 
Missouri. ........+se+eee0+-+,/ Junction Jefferson, Madison Rivers, 
ison County, Mont............2+.0+6 Mississippi River......} 2,466 
Missouri-Red Rock............|Source of Red Rock River, Mont........ Mississippi River......| 2,714 
Mobile.........-seeeeeeeee-+.{JunCction of Alabama and Tombigbee 
Rivers, Baldwin County, Ala........ -«|Mobile Bay......ss0e 38 


seas eeeceee 


Moblle Bay.....s0+++ 
~ West Branches, 


Onaida Gousey N. ec eceemeeees /HUGSON RIVEF.caseeoee 
West Fork and ‘Tygart "Rivers, 


Ws Vibrio siete cocaine Ohio River. ..<seesses 
Muskingum,......-.++e0++++. [Junction ayas and Walhonding Qhlo River... ceveses 


Arkansas eee eee 
FEOBNO. sce eee cesecreeeereess pai 


PRR ce ciiiedsads cases: rine re ai Pamlico Sound.......- 


INOW. occ cncsccccarcceceserers Kanawha River.....++ 
; Missouri River.......- 
Canadian River....... 


le 

peete aon a Colo.....+-++ Tiadse SEVGr J ipeeviacs 
wards County, Tex............+.++++ | NUCCES 

unction of Allegheny and Monongahela 

Rivers, Pittsburgh, Pa.........++--s++ 

Potter County, Paes wis iareincaltta s 

Junction of 


teen teen 


sewer we secs orcearesaseee 


county 
OUACHITA... cccscccccesscesces : SORE. ee Sen sient 


ECO wisin'cre eieia cic c vcvsis s40siceese - wet sr esse cane 
Pee Dee-Yadkin.......+.¢ 
Pemigewasset... 
Penobscot. ..... 
PAGE... sccccccscccscvccscacs 


POTOMAC... ccccccresecerecses 


. 


eee eee eee ee 


POWder. 2. wc cccccaccvceces 

BR re oe Ae CT ae 

Rappahannock...... seveceoees |Haquier an pahanno oun Ny a. 

= 3 Junction of Praine Dog Town and North 3 

Red (Okla.-Tex. La). cccecceecs e 4 Pee sk Mississippi River...... 

Red River of the North........ “|Lake Winnipeg......+- 
Republican. ...ccccesccccsvecs 


,, | Kansas River......... 
Rio Grande..,.. * |}Gulf of Mexico........ 
Roanoke......... 


Verse oeecae ....|Albemarie Sound. ..... 
Rock (Il.-Wis.)... Rais 1/5) RPE Cees “F Mississippi River...... 
BaADINE. -.ecwnseecoe 


er iy 


St. Croix (Minn.-Wis.)......... 8 
St. peels Serietisieisiasiare Moariara aoe Sony pera Eases en 
, Johns (Fila. Aisa slabs e Washington, Brev; unty, Fla... 
St. see Se aaah ;** + |Hillsdale County, Mihi ote Lak 


«eeeeeee {Custer County, Idaho...... 2... ...c0e 


CART  clercteteaeete ae 
San Juan....... A AG . ae 


Santee-W ateree-Catawba. 


Savannah,,............ . 
Cy ee one eee Atlantic Ocean........ 
Schuylkill. .... Pe Delaware River....... 


BtGiny es sis: Prt Abia acs 3 Olona akon es [OO RIVED. Isa 
Shenandoah.... 


. |Atlantic Ocean........ 
Atlantic Ocean, 


seen ere 


tatere 


a seteccnevccceveses jEOtomac River,.....-- 
PMEOHETEIN Ge cle ale aleve cece’ ty, Col wevleeeecee oe (eeansas River... ...s0s 


Olea one : 
eton County, Wyo......|Columbia River....... 
orth and South Rivers at 


Port Republic, Va.) s. sa eeek eee. Shenandoah River..... 
South Platte..............+... |Junction of South and be 


Susquehanna, ....cccesecscsees , Otsego County, N iY ' |Chesapeake Bay... 
Suwanee..... . 


eee reece seecs 


Tallahatchie. .|ifippah County, Miss............. 
Tallapoosa. . 3 
Tar-Pamli HN Konatalcieatecetelatete 
Temmessee....... re 
Rivers, Knox County, Tenn.. . : 
. aaa a ee a yeas Forks of oO 
ench Broad, TransylvaniaCounty,N.C, |Ohio River...,.....+> 
Tombigbee....ccccseccesceses |VUNCtION Of East and West Forks Montes ge 


Misa... ssinaaniate BOC 
TODEZUC. cescccceccccvcccces of North and South Forks, She - 
Wyo...... eeminiank Haseat 
EETIDIGY Sa niaccecccescacecae : 


‘Tennessee-French Broad...... 


Galveston Bay. 


se eereeeesscseeveeeees | Darke County, Ohio...... >: |Ohio River Botte 
AEG crs celeictties earns « 6 Bees fe . tree erences 
West Branch Penobscot. (121 ''* + DOK. ost ees e ese cues Red River..........-. 


White (Ark.-Mo.)...., 
Willamette... .cseeccs 


a a Columbia River....... 
Beeeeetears tees seseesenss rier cas 


Vellowstone........0. . |Mississippi River. . 
POREGUEGGsislieesccesacccent: Misso ver. 


...|Penobscot River....... 
ATES on a eee Mississippi River...... 


$e 

_ 

[ 
S 


oh 23 82 3 
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United States—Reservoirs 


Reservoirs in the United States 


4 WITH CAPACITY OVER 300 BILLION GALLONS 

i Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 

_ _ Capacity—For full reservoir at highest controlled stage. Area—For water surface of full reservoir. 
_ ¥Year—Year of completion. (*) Under construction, subject to revision. River—Main stream. 


Purpose—lIrr-I ation; FC-Fl =) = Ie ; 
RR River ont ood Control; P-Power Production; N-Navigation; WS-Water Supply; 


Capacity ag 
Reservoir Location Purpose Acre |Bill’n § p 
Ss fe gals. z 
' Lake Mead (Hoover),..,..{Ariz.-Nev....... 1936 FC-RR-P-I 9,719| 246 
Glen Canyon Ariz P-RR 9.137| 2 
Oaha (Oahe) FC-hir-P-N.. 7'691| 588 
BNSITIBONG Ss Selvin novacy 6 cos 1954] FC-Irr-N-P 7495 
Fort Peck. ......... 1940] FC-P-N-Irr 6,322| 383 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Irr-P-RR- 
Lake (Grand A acy FC-N 3,064| 127 
‘Fort Randall FC-Irr-N-P 2'083| 185 
(Sas) See mice A 1950| FC-P ,089, 1,984| 99 
en tacky Age aes ae teeee Ky LT 1944] FC-P-N-RR | 6,003, 1,956| 407 
Lake Texoma —Denison).. |Tex.-Okla....... Red 1945] FC-P-WS-N | 5,719; 1,364| 225 
Bull SHORIS at ad nat a Ark. es Serie 1952| FC-P 5,408. 1,762| 111 
PONASTH, of. ore Cap ae OCaut Sores. 1945|Irr-P-FC-N | 4,500, 1,466| .46 
“SOD TS a eee a Canal Zone-Pan. 1912] N-P-Wwi 4,407, 15436) 168 
Flaming Gorge.......... Utah-Wyo 5 aie Green RR-Ws-Irr | 4,400; 1,434| _68 
Lake Okeechobee.......: ; oa 4,054, 1/321] 723 
4,040, 1,317| 221 
3,704, 1;207| 219 
Hungry me dae 3,468, 1,130} 3! 
Table Rock.. ‘ 3,462, 13128 8: 
Clark Hill, 2... 0...5 ane 2/900, 945| 122 
Hartwell......... 2,858, 931| 97 
Greers Ferry Reservoir. | 2,844, 927| _63 
Benth HE; ROE? vice acs Ses Vv: 2,808, 915| 130 
Lake Ouachita (Blakely 
Mountain)............ 2,768, 2) 75 
Texarkana... ....00+.+0. 2.654, 865| 187 
_. Ty Sages p poeta Goo 2,567, 836| 54 
putord Bueno cuter cos 4 ; FC-P-N-WS | 2,554, 832] 54 
a TT es CR See ene pr erica (*) | IEP 2,500, 815| 27 
Painted tli Reservoir. (2 FC 2,491,7 812] 83 
Lake Barkley........... vee. | () |FC-Nav-P 2,248,000} 732| 150 
Lake pete \Matsnali 
MPROTO) <8 vate (ony 8 oe SHOX AS: vfs bie cistesis ,..|1942)Irr-P-F C-RR| 2,200,200) 717 
Elephant Butte. siete HIN “AVLtte soae\p aimee io Grande 1916) Irr-P 2,185,000) 712| 59 
Pensacola......... coi O) at Be ae scien ... |1940) FC-P 2,176,000 709| 92 
Lake Murray (Saluda) ; es Oe OP cyoncnt »... Saluda 1930} P 2,115,000 689| 78 
Center Hill......... hiss ROMM oiers ckaien. «ia 1948] FC-P 2,092,000) 682 
Lake of the Ozarks 
(Bagnell).......... pPasIEMOirel ausiple co niacore sa 1931) P 2,087,000 680) 93 
Canyon Ferry........... Montana....... 1954| P-Irr-F'C 2,051,000 668) 55 
Whitney 2 1953) FC-P 2,017,500) 657| 78 
Lake McConaughy 
¢ ley) . 1941) Irr-P-FC 2,000,000} 652| -55 
perce . 11944 cn 1,983, 646; 48 
Keyst Bool P Wi 1,879,000} 612] 87 
Lake ‘Mohave (Davis).. § H 4 ERR: irr 1,818,000! 592| 45 
Dale Hollow........+ was : 3) FC-P 1,706,000) 56) 48 
American Falls.......... Idah 1927 Irr-P-FC-WS | 1,700,00 554| 88 
Lake Martin (Cherokee 
RESIRMIES) fa? os bie ances oe 1926) P-RR 1,622,000 561] 62 
ae Berryessa (Monti- 
HO) Sage wes een wee 1,600,000 521) 30 
rai. Spon Pen ve echt clots pre ec 1,569,900) 512} 91 
MMETOR CC.) 340 6. c 5 9 8b ase iT 1,565,000 510) 4 
Pend Oreille Set Falls) 1,542,000 503| 147 
eee 1,514,000) 493| 48 
1,444,000 470) 17 
1,405,000) 458; 18 
1,402,000 457 7 
Rainy Lake. 1,398,000) 456| 345 
Roosevelt..... 1,381,600 450 
PEACE. . ot cis s «sv v vie pee +} MONTANS. . os 1,337,000) . 436] 347 
MeNary. . 1,370, 446) 61 
RUT CR erate wre wan 1,337,400} 436] 101 
Lake Almanor........... ‘No. Fork, Feather. P 1,308,000) 426; 44 
Fort Gibson.......... .-|Grand (Neosho) .. . {1949 FC-P-WS 1,287,000}. 419] 80 
‘Equalizin (Dry Falls). - ‘ /Offstream. alin 1,275,000} 415} 43 
Quabbin (Winsor) . ; Swift...... 1,274,000} 415] 39 
‘Tenkiller Ferry....... Tilinois. 1,230,000 401} 33 
Flathead Lake earn} Flathead 1,219,000 397| 189 
San Carlos (Coolidge)....|Ariz............{Gila..... 1,210,000} 394) 34 
‘Wheeler. Tennessee 1,150,000} 375) 105 
‘Watts Bai Tennessee . 1,132,000) 369 
eee: : Owyhee 1,120,000) 365) 20 
BRRMRLESNEN eo ne whines (so fon veee | Lex! EGON Ss cies 1,097,600) 358| 37 
Blokwick Landing....... . [Tennessee 1,091,000) 356] 67 
POTN 9-20, 0 hs: ingacgiko.o- Okla. eee Re siecaipee 4 1,021,000} 333) 67 
Reuteravilie i, os 3 1 1,019,000] 332] 108 
'Garza-Little Elm.-....... E rinity ce en Fork) |1955) FC-WS 1,016,200) 331] 61 
MPVS) i sce vie cies lgipieiel= ‘North Platte...... 1939) Irr-P 1,012,000) 330} 32 
Pathfinder......... Sait .|North Platte iorccsale 1909) Irr-P 1,010,900 329] 35 
LSAT Ee aoe ial sc Gein American......... 1955) FC-Irr-P-WS} 1,010,000} 329; 18 
MMe BG eek cts wave RANG SA Saree ciate ore 1954| FC-Irr-RR 1,000,000) 326 9 
uchanan (Hamilton).. Colarade Ak ide 1938] P-FC-Irr- 
| WS-RR 992,500) 323] 36 
Bie Horn... 1952) P-Irr-FC 970,000 316 1 
Mississippi. . ; N 968,000} 315] 179 
‘Bayou Badcau . 1949 oe 967,900} 315} 70 
. |Chattahoochee....| (*) |N-P 925,000) 301| 72 
Bantee <6 v.-\0 See. ‘11941! P-N-FC 960,700 3131 157 


. 


| 


OVER 200 FEET IN HEIGHT 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps.of Engineers, Dept. of the Army . 
Height—Difference in elevation, in feet, between lowest point in foundation and top of dam, exclusive 
of parapet or other projections. a 
Length—Overall length of barrier in feet; main dam and its integral features as located betw 
natural abutments. 


Volume—Total volume jin cubic yards of all material in main dam and its appurtenant works. 
Year—Date structure was originally completed for use. (1) Under construction subject to revisions | 


River—Main stream. a 

+ Irr—tIrrigation; FC—Flood Control; P—Power Production; N—Navigation; wsS—wWater. 

supply, “RR River fReculation: DC—Debris Control. > 
Parentheses after name with type of dam are Bureau of Reclamation projects indicated as follows: — 
(c)—Concrete; (F)—Earth; and (M)—Masonry. 


Name of dam State 
Hoover (Boulder) (C)....| Ariz.-Nev.. = 
ARB RCS. b% 


Bie Coie 
RSSIH 


tt pt it RON eR tO Oot ht 


Cougar Reservoir........ So. Fork McKenzle..... 500 
CE a eee BONGS 5.54.0... oF ae .. | 43 820 
O’Shaughnessy.......... .| Tuolumne 910 
Mud Mountain (Stevens). White.... 700; 
Owyhee (C)...... wea Owyhee. . 833 
M3iabio. .....<-.. Skagit...... a 180) 
San Gabricl............- San Gabrielinicc. 4 nee 500; 
IQUUATIVAN 255 Gocis ey sn os Rondout Creek........{2 000, 

PROOMNB GG . c ke ee :|Pacoima Creek......... 640) 

Eas sek cutm eles + Mokelumne..;......+.- 358 337 
PER OPOOK (CG) 2, wee.» a | L0aho..... | Bolse. so. ok ccc wees 1 6,000) Irr- 
RUMBA etree Paw cians IN« Miva cgs:e s PN@VERSINK.«.... - ac Weyelemiate 420} 11,484,000; dot ee 
10) TG) 1701 420) Idaho..... BORE. Ss Meipiie > aia siete 
Folsom (C)... . .| Calif... TUAINSEMCEM..... oamvexe 

.-|Colo.. .|South Boulder Creek... 
.|Oreg. . .|Mid, Fk. Willamette. . 

tO oR ea Wash... .:|Nisqually.....0.saeecee 330) 
PIRONGQUOR 5G sis see es Cabltry..k METOOE auf. ..c05.s, Snails 
inery Valley.:......... Caitrn -: 4 Cherry Oreekits.: <0 5. 
NGL gcon8 Oct ies One Wash DAWG yn cic copa sone 
POMORNIS Magers Wits odie aie as Y San Gabriel. ... 2. ...0.. 
70a Enaea DERE ATR jo, 0.0)6 “ North Fork, Mokelumn : 

quiu... 2... ee. ae Rio(Chams .....0.6 wees sé 
Buffalo Bull (Shoshone) (C) . .|Shoshone 
Parker (C)....... a .| Colorado 
Friant (C).... San Joaquin 
Watauga...... si atauga 
Merwin (formerly Ariel). . Lewis. . 


Green Mountain (E) 


HUIWABBEO.'.............. Hiwassee. . 

SC) COSA Senna x 

Horse Mesa (C)........ +] HAUG... ss cons cele aeadtie aaa the 
Monticello (C).......... Putah Creek o..ov0.eee 3 
Downsville . 


East Branch, Delaware.. 
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Hell's Canyon, Idaho, Site of Hydroelectric Projects 

Hell’s Canyon on the Snake River, Idaho, over 5,000 ft. deep for 40 mi. and the last great natural 
site for hydroelectric power, in 1957 was being developed by private utility corporations instead of 
Federal agencies. In 1956 the Senate blocked a bill to develop Federal power there, and in July, 1957, 
a bill that had passed the Senate was stified in the Interior Committee of the House of Representatives, 
when 2 Democratic members joined the Republican minority and by 16 to 14 refused to report the 


project. 


In a letter to Rep. Jack Westland (R.-Wash.) President Eisenhower supported the position 


of the Federal Power Commission, which granted a license to build dams to the Idaho Power Co. since 
upheld by the Supreme Court. The President said construction of two of three licensed dams is under 
way, and that these will be completed at no Federal cost but with substantial benefits in the form 
of Federal, state and local taxes. The alternative bill, he said, would commit the American taxpayer 
to expenditures approaching or perhaps exceeding six-tenths of $1 billion. 


Ship Construction in the United States—The Dept. of Commerce reported that 119 commercial 
yessels were under construction or on order in the spring, 1957, representing an outlay of $1,278,900,000, 
The U. S. Navy was building 57 vessels, 43 in private yards and expending $1,429,000,000 for this pur- 
pose during the year ended June 30, 1957. 


—————— 
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Building of Huge New Dams Begun in West 
Source: Bureau of wpe doth Dae the Interior; Corps Engineers, Dept. of the Army. 


COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 

On Oct. 15, 1956, President Eisenhower touched 
a key that set off the first explosion for construc- 
tion of two huge dams as part of the new Colorado 
River Storage Project—Glen Canyon Dam, in 
Arizona, 12 mi. downstream from the Utah line, 
and Flaming Gorge Dam, on Green River in north- 
eastern Utah, 32 mi. downstream from the Wyo- 
ming line. They start the $760,000,000 project of 
the Bureau of Reclamation to develop 10,000 sq. 
mi. of unused land by regulating river flow, 
creating hydroelectric power and supplying irri- 
gation to Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. 

Besides these two dams the project will embrace 
two other major dams—Navajo on the San Juan 
River in New Mexico, and Curecanti on the Gunni- 
son in Colorado. Eleven other irrigation projects 
will be related to this development. They are: 

Colorado: Smith Fork, Paonia, Florida, Pine 
River Extension, and Silt projects. 

Wyoming: LaBarge, Seedskadee, 
projects. 

Utah: Emery County and Central Utah projects. 

New Mexico: Hammond, Pine River Extension, 
Navajo, and San Juan-Chama projects. 

The Upper Colorado River Commission expects 
that approximately 99% of total costs of the proj- 
ect will be repaid to the Government by those who 
benefit from the water and power provided by the 
construction. 

Glen Canyon Dam will be the second tallest in 
the United States, surpassed only by Hoover Dam. 
It will rise 700 ft. above its rock foundation, 580 
ft. above the river bed; its crest will be 1,500 ft. 
long and 35 ft. wide. It will be a concrete arch 
dam, like the Hoover, calling for 4,770,000 cu. 
yds. of concrete, 300 ft. wide at the base. The 
reservoir will have a normal fill of 164,000 acre 
ft. of water, backing up a lake 186 mi. long. The 
power plant will have 8 generators with a top 
capacity of 900,000 kw. At this point the vertical 
walls of Glen Canyon, of Jurassic Navajo sand- 
stone, rise 650 ft. The dam will be divided into 
columns or blocks by radical and circumferential 
contraction joints. Concrete will be cooled to 40° 
to 50° F. by precooling and by embedded pipes. 

Flaming Gorge Dam, on the Green River will be 
1,100 ft, long, 450 ft. above the river bed, and its 
reservoir will fill 40,800 acres of land surface 
and extend 91 mi. upstream to within 4 mi. of the 
town of Green River. Power capacity will reach 
85,000 kw. It will open scenic and fishing areas, 


Colorado River Bridge—A striking feature of the 
Glen Canyon construction is the new bridge to be 
built about 700 ft. above river level. The bridge, 
865 ft. downstream from the axis of the dam, is 
to be a single span steel arch, having a rise of 
arch: of 165 ft. and length of 1,028 ft. It will have 
a reinforced concrete deck for a 30-ft. roadway 
and two 4-ft. sidewalks. 

Specifications for the bridge call for 8,000,000 
Ibs, of structural steel, 250,000 Ibs. of reinforcing 
steel, 100,000 lbs. of handrailing, and 1,000 cu. yd. 
of concrete in the bridge deck. 

The bridge is to be built under an agreement 
with the State of Arizona which calls for the 
Bureau of Reclamation to pay $1,800,000, the 
amount a temporary bridge would cost, ‘and the 
Bureau of Public Roads $600,000. Arizona will pay 
the rest, but if the cost is over $3,200,000, the 
Federal Government will pay 75% of the excess. 


Navajo Dam, provisionally authorized, will be 
located on the San Juan River in New Mexico; 
34 mi. from Farmington. It will be a rolled, 
earth-filled embankment, 370 ft. above the stream 
bed, 3,750 ft. long. The reservoir will cover 13,500 
acres and will extend 35 mi. up the San Juan 
River. It will irrigate 137,250 acres of new land, 
chiefly on the Navajo Reservation, and give the 
Navajos opportunity to grow their own food. 

Curecanti will be located on the Gunniso: i 
in western Colorado, upstream from chee Bisck 
Canyon and downstream from the town of Gunni- 
son. It will include a series of dams, reservoirs 
and power plants along a 35-mi. section of the 
river. The main Curecanti Reservoir would be 
formed by Blue Mesa Dam, 30 mi, downstream 
from Gunnison. It is to be 350 ft, high, with a 
storage capacity of 940,000 acre ft. at a high water 
elevation of 7,520 ft. Engineering studies are pro- 


and Lyman 


ceeding and Federal authorization has not yet 
been extended. 


NEW ENGLAND PROJECTS 
To control fioods in the West River, a ee 
of the Connecticut, and conserve water the 
Mountain Federal dam and reservoir project was 
begun at Jamaica, Vermont, in July, 1957. It will 
cost $13,500,000 and be completed in 1960. 


FEATHER RIVER PROJECT 

What may become the biggest of all the multiple- 
purpose reclamation projects is the Feather River 
Project of California, with Oroville Dam the largest 
unit ever built in the United States. Preliminary 
work for the dam began in 1957. The plans call for 
a dam 6,780 ft. wide, 730 ft. tall, holding a reser- 
voir covering 5,400 sq. mi. with enough water from 
the Sierras to supply the San Joaquin Valley and 
down to San Diego. The output of hydroelectric 
power will nearly equal that of Bonneville. 


FEDERAL HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS 

At the begining of 1957 Federal hydroelectric 
plants had increased their capacity to 12,093,536 
kw, compared with 11,328,370 in 1956. The Federal 
Power Commission reported that construction in 
1957 would account for 5,490, 483 kw additional. 
Initial capacity of 28 new plants would be 4,501,- 
150 kw, with provision for ultimate capacity of 
4,789,150, which with additions to older plants, 
would increase Federal capacity slightly over 50%. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Tennessee Valley Authority is a corporation 
created by act of Congress May 18, 1933. The act 
instructed TVA to take over Wilson Dam and a 
60,000 kw steam plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in 
the interest of national defense, and to develop 
fertilizer for agricultural improvement, install 
flood control, aid navigation, produce hydro- 
electric power for sale, support research in 
chemistry, chemical engineering and metallurgy, 
conserve natural resources, including forestry, fish 
and game; aid industrial and community develop- 
ment, supervise employee housing, and cooperate 
with state and local governments for the general 
welfare. It develops electric energy by both water 
power and steam. 

TVA is financed by appropriations by Congress 
and by revenue derived from the sale of electrical 
energy and fertilizer. Originally also bonds coy- 
ered funds advanced by the U. S. Treasury and 
RFC, now being repaid. Source and disposition 
of TVA funds for 23 years, 1933-1956 in millions 
are as follows: 

Received from appropriations, bonds, etc... $2,042 
Received from gross revenues 1,478 
$3,520 


$1,833 
1,289 
245 
153 


Total receipts 


Tnvested. in Plant . ciswacae conc. ss eee 
Expended for operations .. 
Repaid to U. S. Treasury 


$3,520 

At the end of its fiscal year, June 30, 1956, TVA 
had an installed generating capacity of 9,279,485 
kw, 38% in hydro plants and 62% in steam plants. 
New construction was expected to give the inte- 
grated system more than 11,000,000 kw. A great 
part of its electrical energy was delivered to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, while 149 municipal 
and rural cooperative systems distributed more 
than 15.5 billion kwh to business, industries and 
farms in fiscal year 1956. 

In fiscal 1956 the net investment in the power 
plant, after depreciation, was $1,380,000,000. Reve- 
nue from power was $221,642,000 and net revenue 
$53,859,000. Investment in chemical facilities after 
depreciation reached $21,721,570. TVA pays local 
and state taxes to seven states, but no U. S. 
income tax. 

In the 1956-57 planting season TVA furnished 
20,400,000 seedlings for reforestation, 15,700,000 of 
which were for planting in the Valley, the balance 
being produced for other agencies on contract. In 
22 years 256,000 acres have been reforested. 

By the end of 1958 TVA expected to have more 
than 65% of its generating capacity in steam 
plants. Kingston, largest in the world, supplies 
AEC at Oak Ridge, and has a capacity of 1,440,000 
kw. Shawnee supplies the AEC Paducah plant 
and has a capacity of 1,350,000 kw. TVA steam 


Ak S| 


‘to public bodies and cooperatives. 
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_ plants burned 17,600,000 tons of coal in 1956, and 


expected to use about 22,000,000 tons annually 
ee facilities now under construction are com- 

In 1956 TVA had 14,700 fulltime employees, 
working 40 hours a week. They have collective 
bargaining and an independent retiring system 
administered by management and employees. 

TVA has built 20 dams and is operating 30 in 
the Tennessee Valley. It provides a navigable 
channel of 11 ft. depth for 650 mi., moving over 
2 billion ton-miles of freight annually. 

TVA has a board of 3 directors, appointed by the 
President. The general manager is administrative 


head. There are 27 major officials. Brig. Gen. 
» Herbert D. Vogel is chairman (confirmed Aug. 11, 


1954), Hq.: Knoxville, Tenn. 


POWER ADMINISTRATIONS 

Bonneville Power Administration (Dept. of the 
Interior) markets the electric energy generated at 
Federal power projects chiefly in the Columbia 
River basin and covering Washington, Oregon, 
northern Idaho and western Montana, The proj- 
ects are built and operated by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Corps of Engineers, USA. BPA 
sells power at wholesale, for either resale or direct 
consumption, to public bodies, cooperative and 
private agencies at the lowest possible rates, tak- 
ing into account operation and maintenance, amor- 
tization of the Government’s investment, interest 
and other costs. Wholesale rates prepared by 
BPA must be approved by the FPC. 

Preference in available supply of power is given 
Resale of power 
to ultimate consumers must be at rates that are 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory. BPA has been 
designated as the marketing agency for surplus 
power generated at Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
Hungry Horse, Detroit, Big Cliff, Lookout Point, 
Dexter, Albeni Falls, McNary, Chandler, and Chief 
Joseph, which are in operation, and for The 
Dalles, Roza, Hills Creek, and Ice Harbor, projects 
under construction. In addition, Cougar project is 
under construction and 6 additional projects have 
been authorized for which the marketing agency 
has not been designated. BPA had 17,312 circuit 
miles of transmission lines and 182 substations in 
operation on Jan. 1, 1957. During calendar year 
1956, BPA delivered 27.3 billion kwh to 114 cus- 
tomers for $66,822,000. 

Southwestern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the interior) markets electrical power and energy 
generated at reservoir projects controlled by the 


Corps of Engineers, in Arkansas, Texas, and 
Oklahoma. Its 8 projects and capacity (kw): 

Bull Shoals, White River, Ark. ......... 160,000 
Norfork, North Fork River, Ark. .... 70,000 
Narrows, Little Missouri, Ark. .... 17,000 
Whitney, Brazos River, Texas .... 30,000 
Denison, Red River, Okla.-Texas ......... 70,000 
Ft. Gibson, Grand (Neosho) River, Okla. .. 45,000 


Tenkiller Ferry, Illinois River, Okla. ..... 34,000 
Blakely Mountain, Ouachita River, Ark. .. 75,000 


VOLT ey Sn a ea ene ee 501,000 
Under construction: 

Table Rock, White’R., Ark-Mo., 1958 ..... 150,000 
McGee Bend, Angelina R., Texas, 1962 .. 45,000 
Dardanelle, Arkansas R., Ark., 1964 ..... 120,000 
Eufola, Canadian R., Okla., 1964 ........ 90,000 
Groers Ferry, Little Red R., Ark., 1962 ... 96,000 

Patel planned EW. are. 6 nee ane 496,000 


SWPA owns, operates and maintains 1,004 miles 
of high voltage transmission lines and 18 substa- 
tions and switching stations. During the year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, SPA sold 1,485,452,414 kwh of 
energy, distributed as follows: REA cooperatives, 
59.8%; municipalities, 10.1%; Federal Government 
loads, 2.6%; private utility companies, 27.5%. To- 
tal revenue from sale of power was $8,619,043, com- 
pared with $4,063,108 for the previous fiscal year. 

Southeastern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets power produced at projects 
controlled by the Corps of Engineers in Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee. In operation are power plants at 
Allatoona, Ga.; Clark Hill, Ga.-S.C.; Jim Wood- 
tuff, G.-Fla.; John H. Kerr, Va.-N.C.; Philpott, 
Va.; Wolf Creek, Ky.; Dale Hollow, Tenn.; and 
Center Hill, Tenn., with a capacity of 1,061,600 
kw. The following are under construction with 
year scheduled for initial operation and capacity 
in kw: 
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Old-Hickorys Tenn} 1957. eee 100, 
Ghéstham, “Tenn, 1958.22. 4: .. ees teh 
Barord (Gary 297s. =. hoe cs ease 86,000 
Hartwell, (Ga:-8.C., 2961... 5.02.02 ebulee 198,000 
Fort Gaines, Ga.-Ala., 1962 ............. 130,000 
Barkley, Ky., 1962 See Y Redo area re 130,000 


During the year ended June 30, 1956, SEPA sold 
2,247,121,601 kwh, gross revenue $11,444,558.33, 
compared with $9,783,104 in 1955 fiscal year. 


HOOVER DAM, BOULDER CANYON 

Hoover Dam, completed in 1936 by the Bureau of 
Reciamation on the Colorado River, Arizona- 
Nevada, is the principal engineering structure of 
Boulder Canyon project. It is 726 feet high, 1,244 
ft. long at top, contains 4,400,000 cu. yds. of con- 
crete. Its reservoir, Lake Mead, extends 115 miles 
upstream and has a storage capacity of 29,827,000 
acre-feet and is the largest artificial lake by vol- 
ume in the United States. 

In the U-shapéii Hoover Dam power plant there 
are 18 generators, having a total capacity of 1,- 
249,800 kw, driven by turbines totaling 1,742,000 
h. p. The installed capacity is sufficient to supply 
the normal domestic needs of 17,500,000 persons. 
The United States has executed contracts for dis- 
posal of all firm and secondary energy generated at 
the plant until 1987, the end of the amortization 
period. The Department of Water and Power of 
the Los Angeles and the Southern California 
Edison Company operate the generating equipment. 

The Federal investment in the Boulder Canyon 
project is to be repaid with interest at 3% by 
revenues from power and water storage, except for 
$25,000,000 allocated to flood control, which is to be 
repaid without interest. Hoover dam and power 
plant cost $160,000,000. 

McNARY DAM 

With completion of the installation of 14 gen- 
erators at McNary Lock and Dam on the Colum- 
bia River, in 1957, its hydroelectric capacity 
reached better than 1,000,000 kw. Located 190 mi. 
east of Portland, Ore., McNary is one unit in the 
control plan of the Columbia and its tributaries, 
a navigation project with multi-purpose aspects, 
including power, incidental irrigation and recrea- 
tion benefits, and facilities for the passage of an- 
adromous fish to waters above the dam. Its lock 
provides a single lift with 92 feet max. 

McNary reservoir provides a slack-water pool 
for 70 miles of the Columbia and Snake River, 
with dockage and mooring facilities. 

Project cost is estimated at $286,000,000 and 
work was performed under the supervision of the 
U. S. Army Engineer District, Walla Walla, Wash. 

MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 

In developing the Missouri River Basin the 
Bureau of Reclamation works upstream to deyelop 
water primarily for irrigation and the Corps of 
Engineers works downstream primarily for flood 
control and navigation. Dams of both develop 
hydroelectric power. Power plants at dams con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers are in opera- 
tion at Fort Peck, Mont. (85,000 kw); Garrison, 
N. D. (240,000 kw); Fort Randall, S. D. (320,000 
kw) and Gavins Point, S. D. (100,000 kw). Under 
construction were plants at Fort Peck, 80,000 kw 
by 1961; Garrison, 16,000 by 1959; Oahe, 595,000 
kw by 1961. 

GRAND COULEE DAM 

The world’s largest concrete dam, power plant 
and pumping plant are located on the Columbia 
River in Washington, 92 miles west and north of 
Spokane and 240 miles east of Seattle. 

Built by the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion as the key water control structure in the 
million-acre Columbia Basin Project, the dam is 
550 feet high, 4,173 feet long, contains more than 
10,585,000 cubic yards of concrete. Nearly half its 
volume is below the river surface. The central 
spillway is 1,650 feet wide, and the waterfall over 
it is half as wide and twice as high as Niagara 
Falls. Within the dam are 815 miles of inspection 
galleries and 242 miles of shafts. Buried in the 
concrete are 1,700 miles of thin-wall steel tubing, 
through which cold water was circulated during 
the construction period to cool the concrete. 

The Grand Coulee power plant, consisting of two 
powerhouses on the down-stream side of the dam, 
contains 18 main generators of 108,000 kw each, 
and three smaller station units, with a combined 
rated capacity of 1,974,000 kw. Each main genera- 
tor with its turbine weighs 1,500 tons. The plant 
holds all records for hourly (2,321,000 kwh), daily 
(53,181,000 kwh), monthly (1,514,140,000 kwh), 
and yearly (14,698,303,400 kwh) production of 
electric energy. 
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OR ioe 
APACITIES OF HYDROELECTRIC STATIONS COMPLETED Maa 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U.S. ARMY 


Project 
Ne ein, Tee vO S Sethe tat 3 
servoir, Georgia.....-..---.+- esse eee 
Bate ook and Dam, Hentucky-Tennessee ers cee nee ioe eo 
per Mountain Reservoir, Arkansas.........-.-. 
ce Dam, ec gee ea 
A Pahoals Is Reservoir, Arkansas-Missourl . ae if 
2 ter rvoir, Tennessee... .- | re ees 
Cheatham Lock and Dan, Tennessee . . pas) tet eee aaa ® 1,280. 
Chie: ashington....... . 
Shtk pits itescr vole, Georgia-South Carolina....... 1953 \ |} t; 280,000) 3.2 cu c8 2s oan 
Cougar Reservoir, Oregon......-.------.++--++555> jn A9GO” I oe. ares one 
Dale Hollow Reservoir, Tennessee........---.----- 3048 "SONG ie ane ee sane 
Dardanelle Lock and Dam, Arkansas.........-.--.- TS ea ict eerie Shin ie ; 
Denison Dam (Lake Texoma), Oklahoma-Texas. ..-.} 19454. ©. > FO.000 FSR ee Fh 
Detroit Reservoir, Oregon... ......-...+- 222s ee ees 1953 8,000 |..-...-.-... woes 
pees Reservoir, Oklahoma..............-.+--+-> | ~) A9G45. Live cerpresers > 130) 
es Lock and Dam, Alabama-Georgia. . «| eL OO2 Gil firsteentene re rg 
Ft. Gibson Reservoir, Oklahoma............ |) 3958" ]))- @ 4B O00" Eo. eis g, eee 
Ft, Peck Dam, Montana............- 1943 Pepted, 
t. Randall Reservoir, South Dakota. ie | 954 1" nc BAO ON, Se a. tence aes , 
arrison Reservoir, North Dakota ..| 1956 Eri tee 
Gavins Point Reservoir, South Dakota-N ebraska. .. .| 1956 rept 
Greers Ferry Reservoir, Arkansas..............-...| 1962.) See eo rt 
Hartwell Reservoir, Scargiefouth Carolina... <.... | 1961) }.........2.. aera 
Bills Creek Reservoir, Oregon..............-..0055 [i STOOD Ae ae Seca oo eon 
Ice Harbor Lock and ‘Dam, Washington............ AGG DL Pelee cleo f 
Jim Woodruff Lock and Dam, Georgia-Florida...... } “A957 J... a 30,000 
John H. Kerr Reservoir, North Carolina-Virginia b A982 Nix BOE OCs s Ere he 204,000 
Lookout Point Reservoir, Oregon................ 1954 T3000) <b erase oe pent 
McGee Bend Reservoir, Texas. WP TOGZ.. i arkem sort eee 45, 
MeNary Lock and Heel Oregon-Washington 1953 980,000 
Narrows Reservoir, Arkansas.............. O50 fe TRE ae ee eee a 25,500 
Norfork Reservoir, Arkansas-Missouri. ..... 1944 ° PA.) SORE sae sec onan 140,000 
Oahe Reservoir, South Dakota-North Dakota. < of SADE Fee see se 595.000 
oa Hickory Lock and ae Tennessee.....-. wave] MORE > Ui eiertarceee cs 100,000 
Philpott Reservoir, Virginia.................. tae] | 1053: EEO O tee eiee 0 1 
St. Marys River (Soo aeeke). Michigan......... =A: I95L. [Pape US AOR re. eas cele 
Table Rock Reservoir, Arkansas-Missouri......... ; TOSS.) cieciaaeees 
Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir, Oklahoma........... Rees mee 6! F< ey mics 2 a BN oa 
The Dalles Dam, Oregon-Washington.............. 1c ROBT she cere teens 
Whitney Reservoir, Texas.................. ate-eal) 2 FOGS. US SO TORME, cece eager 
Wolf Creek Reservoir, Kentucky................4. 1952 -h* “S706 ee ee ee 
OUCa -nh oe eo ae 4,364,066 | 4,212,334 
World’s Ten Eel and Largest Dams 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, a of the Interior. All types of dams. 
Now Highest | Rtyney -_|| No. No. Largest Cubic yds.| Yr. 
ane Mauvoisin (Switzerland) . ka un SS 780 Q. 1 oar Peok «ora ie a ees 130,421,014] 1940 
2 MENG iraicus > et -erra. 5 iaie «ale 726 1936: 2 |Qgtiestacue soc. ees 79,070, g ) 
3 (Glen Canyon............ bx scustente OO ib 3 error oa CT eee 67,500, 1954 
meelekra (India)... oc... ees 680 1 44 Trinkty.n: of aes eee ,000, (65) 
ERPSEDRB UG sot aq or i¥ye.e- 4.5.6 Sase age P ehe 602 1945 5 |Fort Randall............. 27,000,000 1) 
6, Tignes (France). ............. 592 1953 6 |Hirakud (India).......... 27,000,000| 1956 
7 |Kurobe No. 4 (Japan)......... 590 1956 7 i Kingsley...: . oy) ath owsbake s 26,000,000; 1941 
8 |Grand Dixence (Switzerland). 2580 a 8 | Gatun (Canal ZQUG)-iejoo oe ,000,000) 1912 
9 |Hungry Horse. . 564 1953 9) | Denison: oschinw accine sen 18,762,000} 1945 
10 |Grand Coulee. 550 1942 LO Hardlsni. cote eee 16,976,000| 1940 
~ (1) Under constr action, AT subject to revision. 
(2) First stage of construction; full height of dam to be 922 feet. 


Ten Highest Foreign Dams 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior 


Volume 
Name River Country Comple- Height (cubic 
tion (feet) yards) 
Mauvoisin........... Drance de Bagnes. ...|Switzerland.......... 1 780. 2,800, 
BSRMET Ae ee se wets 9 SOLS ies ei Mirae 2 oe Pe Tadia,. Athen tandems tB ba0 £'120'000 
Kurobe No. 4........ POUTORE Ea Sete wares le J RPA. Vat eieund eiveusee 1956 590 2,800,000 
PRABDOR eve viariiials ass TRGRG arcuate arise, LANCE wine ni eretyaeas 1953 592 500 
once ixence Satara Dixenee.acw Ged atie a4 ee ceeriads $ 580 (2) |2,260,000 
Ayer : 1) 550. rh es oes 
Zeuzier...... q) 524 418,000 
Okutadami. : i Tyepan te ae one qd) 508 1,970,000 
Santa Giustina. . ..|Noce. sHGALY:s ict ee kisteteer ater 1951 500 147,00 
anelles............. N. Ribgorzana... - [Spain | oco0e tees 1) 495 400, 
(1) Under construction. Data subject to revision. 
(2) First stage of Wao full height of dam to be 922 feet. 
rld’s Ten Greatest Reservoirs 
State: anche of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior 
Volume Vi 
No, » Name. Acre-feet No. Name oesteae 
1 Kariba (Northern Rhodesia) a; ae eoange 
Be Wainenase Goa 7 | Bort Bock” 275) e cate ce oe 
- pake qead, Hoover a Pike Pore Ree cme ys . le rie | '8 28: 000 
Stor ; ooseve e, Grand Coulee. 402, 
5 UCAS Tit GC eae 23,600,000 10 |Lac Casse (Canada)..... 8,800,000 


Volume—for full Retr icie at highest controlled stage, 


} 


| 


United States—Hydroelectric Stations; St. Lawrence Seaway 


“ HYDROELECTRIC POWERPLANTS CONSTRUCTED AND OPERATED 
BY THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
T 
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January 1, 19. 
Year of ———_———— 
Project Name of plant initial Existing Ultimate 
operation | (kilowatts) | (kilowatts) 
POTUGRAS Ooh. aiate oe oe] SERIO: ce eae os 1955 30,000 30,000 
pa ae 1955 2,000 2,000 
Colo. River Storage. ..|Glen Canyon 1963 0 900,000" 
...|Boulder Canyon...... FXOOVER 50s) « ess a el 1936 7,249,800 1,354,300 
...|Parker-Davis........ WDAVIG Sls aiare clement it 1951 225,000 225,000 
phe arker-Davis® occ c hs .| PAPKOD 45. cee wie 1942 120,000 120,000 
Central Valley. ........|Folsom... 5... 6.0% 1955 162,000 162,000 
Central Valley. ......|Keswick............. 1949 75,000 75,000 
Central Valley.......|Nimbus......... 1955 13, 13,500 
Central Valley . .|Shasta........ 1944 379,000 379,000 
ME SAB aces alo. ica sienias 1926 / 1,600 1,600 
-|Colo.-Big Thompson. . 1959 0 
Pema Colo.-Big Thompson. . 1950 45,000 45,000 
Sead Colo.-Big Thompson. . 954 71,500 71,500 
aaa Colo.-Big Thompson, . 1943 1,600 21,600 
ee ae Colo.-Big Thompson. .|M 1951 8,100 8,100 
iesihien Colo,-Big Thompson. . mh ET A 1954 33,250 33,250 
et Grand Valley........ 1932 3,000 3,000 
peat She OSS s otans me ee ad an 1950. ,000 40,500 
een ie te BOWS 24 ose 25 esas 1925 ,000 8,000 
ROSE, es OIBE Aiiol. SAPP RES 1912 1,500 1,500 
Wage ote ares Minidoka 70,35). 6% bets Sdiccisie pasate 1909 400 13,400 
re Te Palisades ..06::..006 000 Mite tilias Sein 1957 0 114,000 
iE an Mo. River Basin..... 1953 50,000 50,000 
carey tes asa Horse....... 1952 285,000 285,000 
«[ Rio Grande... oo.-0.0s 1940 4,300 24,300 
Sener Mo. River Basin..... Sia ie see tieneere 1951 ,200 ,200 
Colo. River Storage. ..|F 1963 0 100,000 
Provo River Basin....| Deer Creek.......... 1957 0 ,000 
Weber Basin.........|Gateway............ 1958 4,000 
Weber Basin... 2... ...|Wanship. 6.0... 60606. 1958 1,400 
F 1954 31,500 31,500 
1941 1,974,000 1,974,000 
1956 12,00 12, 
1958 11,250 
1955 36, ,000 
S 1939 32,400 32,400 
-|Mo. River Basin . 1952 15,000 15,000 
.|Mo. River Basin. 1958 24,000 
.|Mo. River Basin. : 1960 8,000 
Wyoming...... Mo. River Basin..... Korte: 1950 36,000 36,000 
Wyoming...... North Platte......... 1927 4,8 4,800. 
Wyoming -| North Plate. ...<.... 1919 1,400 1,400 
Wyoming...... Riverton sy. <i Hise vied 1925 1,600 1,600 
Wyoming...... Shoshone............ 1948 5,000 5,000 
Wyoming...... Shoshone............ 1922 5,6 5,600 
Total..... 5,006,050 6,352,200 


* Constructed and operated by the International Boundary and Water Commission. Power marketed 


by the Bureau of Reclamation. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Ready for Big Ships by April, 1959 


In 1957 the St. Lawrence Seaway Project moved 


toward completion with gigantic strides and all 


agencies concerned expected to meet the closing 
dates. Plans provide for the flooding of the power 
pool on July 1, 1958, after which first power will 
be produced by Sept. 1, 1958. The raising of the 
power pool will allow the Long Sault Canal, with 
the Eisenhower and Grass River locks, under con- 
struction by the United States St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, to be opened for 
14-foot navigation. Up river the Canadian St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority is building locks by- 
passing the Iroquois Dam. This work is to be 
ready for navigation on July 1, 1958. The Seaway 
plans to have all facilities between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario ready for 27-foot draft ships at the 
beginning of the navigation season in April, 1959. 

The Seaway Project (authorized by Congress, 
1954) is being undertaken by the United States 
and Canada to provide a 27-foot channel for ocean- 
going vessels as far inland as Duluth via the St. 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. The Power 
Project is being developed by the Power Authority 
of the State of New-York and the Hydroelectric 
Power Commission of Ontario (Canada). 

About $1 billion is invested in the combined 


projects. The Seaway will cost about $400,000,000, 


shared by the Seaway Development Corp, of the 
United States and the St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority of Canada, to be repaid out of ships’ tolls. 
The Power Project will cost about $600,000,000, 
paid by bonds sold by the State of New York and 
the Province of Ontario, and repaid by power sold 
within a radius of 150 miles, 

The New York Power Authority also planned to 
develop Niagara Power by means of a modern 
hydroelectric plant that would produce about 4 
billion kw of energy annually on a drop of 19,725 
ft. of water. Estimated cost would be $566,074,125. 

President Eisenhower signed a bill July 17, 1957, 
authorizing the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corp. to borrow a maximum of $140,000,000 


from the U. S. Treasury to complete construction. 
Previously the maximum was $105,000,000. 

The Canadian authorities at Ottawa announced 
that the Seaway will take ships with an overall 
length of 715 ft, and a beam of 72 ft. but their size 
will make it necessary for them to be so handled 
that they would not. interfere with other shipping. 
Fixed bridges would have a minimum vertical 
clearance of 120 ft. above water level. 

On June 14, 1957, ground-breaking ceremonies 
for the new plants of Reynolds Metals Co. and 
Chevrolet Motor Division of General Motors Corp. 
took place at Massena, in the presence of Gov, 
Averell Harriman of New York and Robert Moses, 
ch. of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York. Contracts for selling power also have been 
made with the state of Vermont, the city of Platts- 
burgh and Plattsburgh Air Base. 

With 10,000 men working on power and seaway 
construction on the American side it was neces- 
sary to establish traffic controls. 

Complete villages have to be relocated. The On- 
tario Hydroelectric agency reported moving 71 
houses in Morrisburg, some on a specially con- 
structed dolly, erecting a large shopping center of 
steel and brick and building groups of rental 
houses. Houses also have been moved at Iroquois. 
The new town of Ingleside combines the residents 
of the former villages of Aultsville, Farran’s 
Point, Dickinson’s Landing and Wales. By June, 
1957, the Ontario agency had spent $31,142,000 on 
relocation of 4 town sites. 

The American officials are: 

St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp., Lafay- 
ette. Bldg., Washington, D. C.—Lewis G. Castle, 
Admin., Martin W. Ottershagen, Deputy Admin. 

Power Authority of the State of New York— 
Robert Moses, ch.; William Wilson, vice ch.; 
Charles Poletti, John E. Burton, A. Thorne Mills, 
William S. Chapin, Gen. Mgr., Secy.; J. Burch 
McMorran, Chief Engineer. 


No city in the United States has a greater ap- 
1 fa the hearts of American citizens than 
ashington, the nation’s capital. Located on the 
Potomac River and its eastern branch, the Ana- 
costia, and coextensive with the District of 
Columbia (69 sa. mi.), its people are occupied 
chiefly with the nation’s business or serving those 
s0 occupied. It is the center of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the Federal 
Government, the place where, through the years 
since John Adams was President, the final word 
has been given in war, on construction of the 
Constitution and Federal law enactment. In 1950 
the population of metropolitan Washington was 
1,465,511; in 1954 the city’s population was esti- 
mated at 840,000 and the environs et ee , 

Washington is reached by the Pennyslvania, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, and Southern railways through 
Union Station, and by the Old Dominion line. Its 
National Airport is served by Allegheny, American, 
Braniff, Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, North- 
east, Northwest, Piedmont, Slick (Freight), TWA 
and United airlines. Andrews Field, U. S. Air 
Force base also serves civilian aircraft, 

The central design extends from the Capitol 
through the elm-bordered Mall to the Washing- 
ton Monument and thence over the reflecting 
basin to the Lincoln Memorial. A cross-axis is 
formed by the White House, the Washington 
Monument, and the Thomas Jefferson Memorial. 

Arlington Memorial Bridge, across the Potomac 
to Virginia, leads to Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, the Custis-Lee Mansion and the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. : 

In the environs of the Capitol, on Capitol Hill, 
are located the Library of Congress and its modern 
Annex; the Supreme Court Building, the office 
buildings of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Folger Shakespeare Library, the 
Government Printing Office and the Union Station. 

The three avenues along which the. principal 
Government offices are located are Pennsylvania 
Ave., Constitution Ave., and the Mall. Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. stretches from Capitol to White House 
grounds. In the vicinity of the White House and 
Lafayette Square are the State Department and 
the Treasury. 

The Federal Triangle contains the largest num- 
ber of massive buildings. It has a base line at 
15th St. and extends to an apex at 6th St., with 
Pennsylvania Ave. on the north and Constitution 
Ave. on the south. The Federal Trade Commission 
is located at the apex. Next come the National 
Archives Bldg. and the 8-story Dept. of Justice 
Bldg., where the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has offices. The Bureau of Internal Revenue is on 
Constitution Ave., between 10th and 12th Sts., 
with an extension to Pennsylvania Ave., where 
the old Romanesque Post Office Bldg. still stands. 
Adjoining on Pennsylvania is the newer Post Office 
Dept., with library, stamp salesroom and exhibi- 
tion room. The Interstate Commerce Comm, the 
Departmental Auditorium and the Dept. of Labor 
front on Constitution Ave. in a single structure. 
The District bldg., hq. of the District of Columbia, 
occupies the corner of 14th and D Sts., and the 
Dept. of Commerce bldg. is at the base of the 
Federal Triangle on 15th St., between Constitu- 
tion Ave. and D St. 

The green parkway between the Capitol and the 
Washington Monument is the Mall. The National 
Gallery of Art and the National Museum are along 
one side of the Mall; the Smithsonian Institution 
is on the south side. 


See article on District of Columbia, page 200. 


The Capitol 
The Capitol building in Washington, D. Cc. 


situated on a plateau 88 ft. above the level of im 


the 


Hours for Visitin 

Source: 

The Capitol in Washington is open from 9 a.m 

to 4:30 p.m. daily. The only exceptions are Christ- 

mas, New Year’s Day and Thanksgiving Day. 

Should either the House or the Senate remain in 

session beyond 4:30 p.m., the wing of the Capitol 
in use will stay open until the session closes. 

Tours are conducted through the Capitol from 9 


@.m. to 3:55 p.m. They include a brief visit to’ 


Senate and House, with a nominal charge, 
Visitors wishing to hear a debate on the floors of 


g National Capitol and White House 


Washingtcn Bureau, United Press 


E 


tude 77° 00’ 33.7” west f . Its 
above the base line on the east front to the top 
the Statue of Freedom yee =" aa tan 

The original plan for was drawn by — 
Dr. William Thornton, of Tortola, West Indies, and — 
accepted April 5, 1793. It had a central section, 
nearly square, a low dome and rectangular buildin 
north and south, 126 by 120 ft. The southeast cor- 
nerstone of the north section was laid by Presi- — 
dent Washington with Masonic ceremonies Sept. 
18, 1793. Sandstone from Aquia Creek, Va., was — 
used. The northern wing was completed first. _ 
Congress occupied it in 1800, the Supreme Court 
in 1801, and later other courts were housed there 
for short periods. The original architects were | 
Stephen H. Hallet, Geo. Hadfield and James Ho-- 
ban, the latter architect of the White House. For 
the southern section the architect was Benjamin 
H. Latrobe. This was occupied by the House of 
Representatives in 1807, but not completed until 
1811. All interiors were burned by the British, © 
1814. Latrobe also had charge of rebuilding until 
Dec., 1817, when Charles Bulfinch built the central 
part, 1818-1829. The Capitol was reoccupied 1819. 

The present Senate and House wings were begun 
1851; Thos. U. Walter, architect. Daniel Webster 
spoke at the cornerstone laying of the House wing, 
July 4, 1851. The walls have white marble from 
Lee, Mass., and columns from Maryland. 

The Senate chamber is 113 ft. 3 in. long and 80 
ft. 3 in. wide. The Hall of Representatives — 
(House) is 139 ft. Iong and 93 ft. wide. Recon- 
struction, 1949-1951, cost $2,367,000 for the Senate 
and $2,735,000 for the House. 

The House moved in Dec. 16, 1857; the Senate 
Jan, 4, 1859. In 1860 the Supreme Court moyed into 
the original Senate chamber, and in 1864 Statuary 
Hall established in the former House. The Supreme 
Court moved into its own building in 1935. 

The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 435 
rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
purposes. There are 679 windows, and 554 door- 
ways. On Aug. 5, 1955, an initial appropriation of 
$5,000,000 was made for extension, reconstruction, 
and replacement of the east central front. 

The original dome of the capital, wood 
covered with copper, was replaced, 1856, by the 
present dome of cast iron, completed 1865. Its’ 
greatest exterior diameter is 135 ft..5 in. The 
rotunda is 97 ft. diameter, height from floor to 
base of lantern, 180 ft. 3 in. The dome has 108 
windows and there are 365 steps from the archi- 
tect’s office to the top of the dome. Im the ‘‘eye’’ 
of the dome is a great fresco by Constantino 
Brumidi, the Apotheosis of Washington. Below 
the dome runs a 300-ft. frieze in fresco, portraying 
history from Columbus, 1492, to Kitty Hawk, 1903. 
Brumidi painted one-half by 1880. Costaggini 
added panels by 1888. Allyn Cox completed the 
frieze in 1953 and it was dedicated by President 
Eisenhower May 11, 1954. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome 
is of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. At its base 
are the words E Pluribus Unum (From Many One). 
It was modeled in plaster by Thomas Crawford, 
father of F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, in 
Rome, and cast in bronze. It cost $20,796.82. It was 
put up Dec. 2, 1863. 

The grounds cover 131.1 acres. The terraces were 
designed by Frederick Law Olmsted, who also 
planned landscaping the Capitol’s 58.8 acres. 

Five ‘‘outstanding senators of the past’’ were 
named by a Senate committee (Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy, D-Mass., ch.) Apr. 30, 1957, to have por- 
traits placed in a public reception room off the 
Senate chamber. They were Henry Clay (Ky.), 


Congress must obtain a visitor’s card from either | 
their Representative or Senator, for admission to 
the Visitors’ Gallery. Their offices are in the Sen- 
ate and the House Office Buldings. No pass is 
needed for open committee meetings. 

The White House is open from 10 a.m. to 12 
noon, Tuesday through Saturday. Only the public 
rooms in the basement and the first floor rooms, 


including the East Room, may be visited. No permit 
is required. 


- 
4. 
, 
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Daniel Webster (Mass.), John C. Calhoun (S. C.), 
Se LaFollette (Wis.) and Robt. A. Taft 
A nondenominational room for meditation and 
ayer, 17 ft. square, was opened off the rotunda 
March, 1955. Decorated in blue, it has a white 
oak altar with an open Bible and candelabra, 10 
seats and 2 kneeling benches. A stained-glass win- 
dow depicts Washington at prayer, while panels 
Show the obverse and reverse of the Great Seal. 
Also depicted are a candle and an open book, and 
@ sentence from the 119th Psalm; ‘‘Thy word is 
& lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path.” 
The 13 original states have stars and all states 
are named in a laurel wreath. 
The House Office building, erected 1904-1908, en- 


“larged later, cost $4,860,155. It has a subway tunnel 


Rose, jurist. 


to the Capitol and 690 rooms. An additional build- 
ing, of 251-2 room suites, and 16 committee rooms 
was built 1930-1933, cost $7,805,705. A third House 
Office Building was authorized in 1955 and is now 
in the planning stage. The Senate Office building, 
1905-1909, enlarged 1931-1933, cost $8,394,892. An 
additional office building for the Senate is to be 
completed in 1958, at a cost. of $23,446,000. 

In July, 1955, Congress authorized construction 
on the Capitol grounds by popular subscription 
of a bell tower (11 x 32 x 100 ft.) in memory of 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio (1889-1953). 

Inaugurations of Presidents take place on a plat- 
form erected over the great steps on the East 
front. The oath of office is administered by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Inauguration 
Day formerly March 4, was usually rainy, and it 
Was on such an occasion that William Henry 
Harrison, in 1841, caught the pneumonia that 
killed him a month later. On account of the 
weather William Howard Tait was inaugurated in 
the Senate chamber in 1909. The ceremony now 
takes place on Jan. 20, 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 


Statuary Hall was created in 1864 to occupy 
the former hall of the House of Representatives. 
States were invited to contribute not more than 
two statues of distinguished persons judged worthy 
of national commemoration by the states. In 1933 
the number of statues in Statuary Hall was limited 
to 48, others to be placed in other parts of the 
Capitol. To date 79 statues have been contributed 
by 42 states. A plaque in the floor marks the spot 
where John Quincy Adams was fatally stricken 
Feb. 23, 1848. The statues: 


Alabama — Gen. Jos. 
Wheeler, USA, CSA. 
Arkansas — Uriah M. 


Arizona John C. 


Mississippi — Jefferson 
Davis, president CSA. 

Missouri Thos. R, 
Benton, senator. 

Nebraska—Wm. Jen- 
nings Bryan, stateman. 


United States—Washington, D. C. 


Greenway, copper miner. 

California — Junipero 
Serra, mission founder. 

Connecticut — Roger 
Sherman, Declaration 
signer. 

Delaware — Caesar A. 
Rodney, signer. 

Florida—John Gorrie, 
inventor. 

Georgia — Alex.» H. 
Stephens, statesman. 

Idaho—Geo. L. Shoup, 
first governor. 

Illinois — Frances E, 


Willard, temperance 
leader. 

Indiana — Gen. Lew 
Wallace, author. 


Jowa—Saml. J. Kirk- 
wood, governor. 

Kansas—John J. In- 
galls, senator. 

Kentucky—Henry Clay, 
statesman. 

Louisiana — Huey P. 
Long, senator. 

Maine — Hannibal 
Hamlin, vice president. 

Maryland Charles 
Carroll, signer. 

Massachusetts —Sam- 
uel Adams, patriot. 

Michigan—Lewis Cass, 
statesman. 

Minesota—Henry M. 
Rice, senator. 


New Hampshire—Dan- 
iel Webster, statesman. 
New Jersey — Richard 
Stockton, signer. 
New York — Robt. R. 
Livingston, statesman. 
North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B: Vance, governor. 
Ohio—William Allen, 
Representative. 
Oklahoma — Sequoya, 
Cherokee leader. 
Oregon—Rev. 
Lee, pioneer. 
Pennsylvania — Robert 
Fulton, inventor. 
Rhode Island—Roger 
Williams, founder. 
South Carolina—John 
C. Calhoun, statesman. 
South Dakota — Gen, 
W. H. H. Beadle, edu- 
cator. 
Tennessee—John Sevi- 


Jason 


- er, first governor. 


Texas—Sam Houston, 
pioneer leader. 
Utah — Brigham 
Young, Mormon leader. 
Vermont—Ethan Allen, 
Revolutionary leader. 
Virginia — Robt, E. 
Lee, CSA general. 
Washington — Marcus 
Whitman, pioneer. 
West Virginia—Francis 
H. Pierpont. 
Wisconsin—Robt. M. 
LaFollette, statesman. 


The Capitol is embellished with many statues, 
frescoes and allegorical paintings, reflecting the 


art forms of their decades. 


In the great Rotunda 
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et ps dome ute cieisee of Washington, Lin- 
,, Jefferson, amilton, Jackson, Lafayette, 
Grant and Garfield. oe ; 

Adjoining it, the South Small Rotunda has 
statues of George Clinton (N. Y.), Stephen F, 
Austin (Tex.) and John Peter Muhlenberg (Pa.). 
The corridor leading from Statuary Hall to the 
House has statues of Jonathan Trumbull Ca 
Wm. g (Me.), Jacaues Marquette (Jesuit 
missionary), Wade Hampton (S, C.) and Will 
Rogers (Okia.). At the foot of a stairway leading 
to the public gallery is a statue of Jefferson, by 
Hiram Powers, and before another st: ay a 
bust of Beshackkee, Chippewa chief. 

In the foyer of the original Senate room, or 
former Supreme Court, are statues of John Stark 
(N. H.) and Nathanael Greene (R. I.). In the cor- 
ridor leading to the Senate wing are statues of 
Dr. Ephraim McDowell, (Ky.) and Dr. Crawford 
W. Long, first to .use ether as anaesthetic: John 
Hanson, first president of the Continental Con- 
gress, and John M. Clayton (Del.) one-time secy. 
of state. In the east corridor of the Senate cham- 
ber is Benjamin Franklin by Hiram Powers. Other 
statues in this wing are of John Hancock, signer 
of the Declaration; Thos. Crawford, sculptor: 
Chas. Sumner, senator; Abraham Lincoln, Zach- 
ary Taylor, James Bryce and Kosciusko and 
Pulaski, Poles who fought in the Revolution. 

In the Hall of Columns adjoining the crypt un- 
der the Great Rotunda are statues of E. Kirby 
Smith (Fla.), Zachariah Chandler (Mich.), Jas. 
Harlan (Ia.), Francis P. Blair (Mo.), Gen Philip 
Kearney (N. J.) Gen. Jas. Shields (Ill.), John 
Winthrop (Mass.) Oliver P Morton (Ind.) J. 
oeeriing Morton (Neb.) Rev. Thos. Starr King, 

alif.). 


Reference: 
Beatty. 


Your Nation’s Capital, by Morgan 
The White House 


The White House, the President’s residence, 
stands in tree-shaded grounds (18 acres) on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, between the 
Treasury and the Executive Office Building. The 
main building, 170 by 85 ft., has 6 floors, with the 
East Terrace, 135 by 35 ft., leading to the East 
Wing, a 3-story building, 139 by 82 ft., used for 
offices and as an entrance for official functions. 
The West Terrace, 174 by 35 ft., contains offices 
and a swimming pool, and leads to the Executive 
Office, 3 stories high, 148 by 98 ft., erected in 
1902 and enlarged several times since. 

The White House was originally called the Presi- 
dent’s Palace, and has been called the President’s 
House. Although the building is known officially 
as the Executive Mansion, President Theodore 
Roosevelt was the first to have the name White 
House engraved on his stationery. 

The White House was designed by James Hoban, 
an Irish-born architect, in a competition that 
paid $500. The main facade resembles the Duke 
of Leinster’s house in Dublin, on which the design 
was supposedly based, Details of other faces and 
the interior arrangement were probably devised 
from contemporary houses abroad. President 
Washington chose the site, which was included 
on the plan of the Federal City prepared by the 
French engineer, Major Pierre L’Enfant. The 
cornerstone was laid Oct. 13, 1792. President 
Washington was not present and never lived in 
the house. President John Adams entered in 
November, 1800, and Mrs. Adams hung her wash- 
ing in the partially completed East Room. 

The walls are of gray sandstone, quarried at 
Aquia Creek, Va. Thos. Jefferson developed the 
east and west terraces and built one-story offices, 
woodsheds and a wine cellar. On Aug. 14, 1814, 
during Madison’s administration, the house was 
burned by the British. James Hoban completed 
rebuilding by Dec., 1817, and President Monroe 
moved in. The walls were then painted white to 
obliterate marks of the fire, 

The south portico was added in 1824 and the 
north colonnade and porch in 1829, according to 
Latrobe’s plans, based on sketches by Hoban, ap- 
proved by Jefferson. In 1947 President Truman 
had a second-floor porch built into the south 
portico. In 1948 he had Congress authorize com- 
plete rebuilding because the White House was un- 
safe. He moved to Blair House, 1651 Pennsylvania 
Ave., and returned to the White House in March, 
1952, living there until Jan. 20, 1953, when it be- 
came the home of President Eisenhower. 

Reconstruction cost $5,761,000. The interior was 
completely removed, New underpinning 24 ft. deep 
was placed under the outside walls and a steel 
frame was built to support the interior. All trim 
and metal work were preserved and incorporated 
in the new house. A deep basement with 2 floors 
was constructed, extending partly under the lawn. 


contains a modern kitchen, heating and air 
Ekaidoning equipment and a bomb shelter. 

Formerly the house had one elevator—now gms 
are five—a main elevator, a service elevator, 
three freight elevators. A ramp leads from the 
third floor to the new sun parlor, or solarium, 
over the south portico. Permanent devices for 
broadcasting and television transmission were in- 
stalled on the ground floor. Where there were for- 
merly 48 rooms and 14 baths in the part of the 
house used as living quarters, there are now 54 
rooms and 16 baths. In all, the White House now 
has 132 rooms and 20 baths.and showers, compared 
with 62 rooms and 14 baths prior to the renovation. 

Six classic columns separate the entrance lobby 
from the main corridor. The entrance to the main 
stairway is now from the east side of the lobby. 
Seals of the 13 original states are carved on the 
marble-faced openings of the stairway. The Presi- 
dent’s seal in bronze originally embedded in the 
floor of the main foyer, has been placed above the 
entrance to the main hall. Portraits of Presidents 
Jackson and Taylor hang on the stair wall. 


The East Room is used for formal functions. It 
is decorated in white and gold, with drapes of 
lemon-gold and white silk damask. The room has 
oak parquetry, large crystal chandeliers and white 
enameled wood paneling. Here Nellie Grant (Sar- 
toris) and Alice Roosevelt (Longworth) were mar- 
ried, and here Presidents who died in office— 
William Henry Harrison, Zachary Taylor, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Warren G. Harding and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—lay in state. There are full-length 
portraits of George and Mary Washington; the 
President’s, by Gilbert. Stuart, was ordered re- 
moved by Dolley Madison when the British invaded 
Washington in 1814. 


The Green Room, used for informal receptions, 
has green silk damask on the walls, a white marble 
fireplace, white enamel wainscoting and door trim, 
and a rug with the U.S. seal for a center-piece. 
The upholstery varies between green and gold. A 
portrait of John Quincy Adams hangs over the 
mantel. 


The Red Room, used by the President’s wife 
when receiving guests, has walls of deep red silk 
damask reproduced from the Rubens room in 
Windsor Castle. It has portraits of Presidents 
Cleveland, McKinley, Coolidge and Wilson. 

Between these rooms is the elliptical Blue Room, 
used for receiving foreign diplomats and guests to 
state dinners. The walls are of blue silk damask 
with gold medallions, the fireplace is white and 
gold with an 18th century Adam mirror, and gold 
@€agles are poised over the blue window draperies. 

The marriage of President Cleveland and Frances 
Folsom took place here in 1886. 


The State Dining Room, used for formal dinners 
and luncheons, has walls of panelled oak, painted 
light green, a carved mantelpiece with green mar- 
ble facing, with a landscape. Sundown, by Geo. 
Innes above it. Gold silk damask drapes are 
used for the windows and the side chairs are up- 
holstered in gold cloth. The table is a 4-pedestal 
antique Hepplewhite, with carved chairs in Hep- 
plewhite mahogany. An over-mantel of a painting 
of flowers framed in gilt over a mirror was pre- 
sented by King George VI through the Princess 
Elizabeth, now the Queen of England. 

There are 9 bedrooms on the second floor and 4 
guest rooms have been added to the third floor 
suites. The east and west rooms on the second 
floor are sitting rooms. The President’s oval study 
is decorated in green satin damask with an eagle 
motif taken from the President’s seal. His bed- 
room has 18th century English furniture. 

The room of the President’s wife is in mauve and 
another family bedroom is in green gold chintz. 
The private dining room has draperies of red 
damask and a portrait of President Tyler. This 
floor has portraits of George Washington, Franklin 
Pierce and Harry S. Truman. 

The Lincoln Room contains Lincoln’s long bed. 
It has Victorian furniture, with a body Brussels 
carpet with yellow roses and green leaves on 
beige. The bedcover is white linsey. woolsey with 
a@ cotton fringe. 

The White House has many famous gifts and 
historic objects on display. The ground floor room 
used for exhibiting the china collection of the 
Presidents has heen panelled in pine from the old 
timbers of the house and fitted with red uphol- 
stery. A full length portrait of Mrs. Grace Cool- 
idge dominates this room. 


The Library also has bee 


n panelled in pine 
the original beams. in pine from 


Its rug, with the U. S. seal, is 


in light purple tones and this color is reflected 


Julia Gantner Tyler. ; 
Hoover and” Edith C Roosevelt. + 
Reference: White House Profile, by Bess Furman, t 


Library of Congress } 

The Library of Congress, Capitol Hill, Washing-— 
ton, D.C., occupies de 3 an ornate Ital 
ian Renaissance structure ’ 

Annex of Georgia white marble (1939). They 
cover 13 acres, contain = is of floor space and 
have 250 miles of book shelves. 

L. Quincy Mumford, the 11th Librarian of Con- 
gress, took office Sept. 1, 1954. He also serves, ex 
officio, as Chairman of the Permanent Committee _ 
for the Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise, Secretary 
of the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, and 
as a member of the Board of Regents of the Na- . 
tional Library of Medicine. 

Congress, on April 24, 1800, provided for the 
purchase of books for the use of Congress and for 
a “suitable apartment’? for them in the Capitol. 
The Library had over 3,000 vols. when it was 
destroyed by British troops in the burning of the 
Capitol, Aug. 24-25, 1814. In January, 1815, Con- 
gress purchased Thomas Jefferson’s library of an 
estimated 6,487 vols. In 1851 a fire destroyed 
about half the collections. In 1866 the science 
library of the Smithsonian Institution was trans- 
ferred to the Library, and in 1870 the Library 
became the repository for materials deposited for 
copyright. A system of international exchange - 
was organized in the 1840's. 

By June 30, 1957, the collections numbered more 
than 36,000,000 items. They include over 11,000,- 
000 vols. and pamphlets, 159,000 bound newspa- 
per vols., more than 15,400,000 manuscripts, over 
2,300,000 maps and views, nearly 2,000,000 items 
of music, over 2,900,000 photographic items, 101,000 
phonograph recordings, 583,000 prints and repro- 
ductions, 134,000 reels and strips of microfilm, 
118,000 motion-picture reels, as well as broadsides, 
photostats and posters. 

Nearly 672,000 readers were served during the 
fiscal year 1957, The Legislative Reference Sery- 
ice answered 61,540 inquiries from Congress. The 
Library registered copyright claims for 225,807 
works and received $892,612 in fees, which are 
transferred to the U. S. Treasury. It sold nearly 
27,000,000 catalogue cards to about 10,000 sub- 
scribers and earned from these and other publi- 
cations $1,440,999, which went to the Treasury. 
During the fiscal year $15,220,404 was available for 
use. Of this sum, $10,637,608 was appropriated 
directly to the Library, $3,505,946 was. transferred 
from other Government agencies, and $1,076,850 
was derived from gifts. 

Important acquisitions of American manuscripts 
included Civil War letters of Edwin Oberlin Adams 
of Maine; the papers of Vice Admiral Emory 
Scott Land, U.S.N. (Ret.); about 20,000 manu- 
scripts relating to the early career of George W. 
Norris of Nebraska; the papers of General ‘'Fight- 
ing Joe’’ Wheeler; and additional papers of Nelson 
Wilmarth Aldrich, Clara Barton, Bishop Charles 
H. Brent, Harper & Brothers, Harold L. Ickes, 
Kenneth Roberts, and Whitelaw Reid (including 
about 200 letters of James G. Blaine). Among 
other interesting acquisitions was the manuscript 
of Beaumarchais’ Le Mariage de Figaro, reputed 
to be the stage copy used at the first public per- 
formance of the play, April 27, 1784. Musical 
manuscripts received included those of Sigmund 
Romberg and compositions of Frederick Converse, 
Arthur Farwell, Richard Rodgers, Samuel Barber, 
William Schuman, and Walter Piston, 

Some 45 exhibits were presented in the Library 
during 1956-57. Among them were exhibits on 
American photography, 1839-1900, entitled Image 
of America, on the 350th anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Jamestown, and on The Art and Craft of 
Magic, based largely on the Library's Houdini and 
Young-McManus Collections on magic. An exten- 
sive exhibit of German books published from 1948 
to 1956, the White House News Photographers As- 
sociation’s annual show, and the 15th National 
Exhibition of Prints were among other major 
exhibits. 

Among the permanent exhibits are Jefferson’s 
rough draft of the Declaration of Independence; 
one of the original copies of the Bill of Rights; the 
first and second drafts of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 


‘ 
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_ Address; manuscripts and other memorabilia of 


. Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and’ 
S en a Gutenberg Bible and the Giant Bible of 


, and General Eisenhower’s military banner. 

There were 43 concerts presented in the Library 
in 1956-57 and 21 in institutions elsewhere. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy was the 12th Festival of 
Chamber Music (Oct. 19-21, 1956), sponsored by 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation. A 
new opera, The Unicorn, the Gorgon, and the 
Manticore, by Gian Carlo Menotti and several 
other specially commissioned works were first per- 
formed during the festival. 

The Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Litera- 
ture Fund sponsored a series of programs in 1956- 


- 57. They consisted of lectures by Dame Ninette 


de Valois, Archibald Henderson, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Irving Stone, John O’Hara, and Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor. Other programs featured Kath- 
erine Anne Porter reading from her short stories; 
Paul Engle, Robert Graves, Archibald MacLeish, 
and Karl Shapiro reading from their poetry; and 
David Ross reading selected poetry. The Cana- 
dian Players of Stratford, Ontario, in Henrik 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, the Vox Poetica Repertory 
Company of New York in T. S. Eliot’s Murder in 
the Cathedral, and Arnold Moss and his company 
in Shakespeare’s The Tempest were also presented 
by the fund. 

A program to reproduce in facsimile significant 
items in the Library’s collections was inaugurated 
during the year; the first issue was a facsimile of 
Captain John Smith’s Map of Virginia, first pub- 
lished in 1612. It was financed by the Verner W. 
Clapp Publication Fund, set up by members of the 
Library staff to honor the former Chief Assistant 
Librarian, who ended a 33-year career in the 
Library when he resigned, effective October 6, 
1956, to become president of the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., supported by the Ford Founda- 
tion. Other noteworthy publications were Africa 
South of the Sahara: A Selected, Annotated List 
of Writings, 1951-1956; Anni Mirabiles, 1921-1925, 
Reason in the Madness of Letters, four lectures by 
Richard P. Blackmur; Aviation Cartography: A 
Historico-Bibliographic Study of Aeronautical 
Charts; A Guide to Bibliographic Tools for Re- 
search in Foreign Affairs; and provisional bibliog- 
raphies of U. S. books translated into Portuguese 
and into Spanish. The project to publish the 
history of the Supreme Court of the United States 
under the auspices of the Permanent Committee 
for the Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise got under- 
way with the appointment of Paul A. Freund of 
the Harvard Law School as editor-in-chief and of 
five authors for various volumes. 


National Gallery of Art 

The National Gallery of Art, situated on the area 
bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, 
Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the Mall in 
Washington, D. C., was established March 24, 1937, 
as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The building, costing about $15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon, It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
Bruce, trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. The building is of rose-white 
marble, 785 feet in length and classical in style. 

The Andrew W. Mellon Memorial Fountain, in 
front of the building, was dedicated May 9, 1952. 
It was designed by Eggers and Higgins. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center of each court has been installed a 
17th Century fountain from the park of Versailles. 

The principal collections now comprise over 
26,000 works, including paintings, sculpture, prints, 
drawings, and examples of decorative arts. 

In addition to providing the building, Mr. Mellon 
also gave his collection, consisting of 126 paintings 
and 26 pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 
the Dreyfus Collection. The paintings cover the 
various European schools from the 13th Century to 
the 19th, and include such masterpieces as Ra- 
phael’s Alba Madonna; the Niccolini-Cowper 
Madonna, and St. George and the Dragon: Van 
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Eyck’s Annunciation; Botticelli’s Adoration of the 
Magi; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers 
Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Collection 
came from the famous Hermitage Gallery in Len- 
ingrad. Also in this collection are the Vaughan 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and the Wash- 
ington Family, by Edward Savage of the Ameri- 
can School. 

The Samuel H. Kress Collection of paintings in 
the National Gallery at its opening in 1941, in- 
cluded Giorgione’s Adoration of the Shepherds, 
Raphael’s portrait of Bindo Altoviti, Madonna by 
Giotto, and 9 paintings by Giovanni Bellini. Later 
additions include the great tondo of the Adoration 
of the Magi by Fra Angelico and Fra Filippo Lippi, 
the Laocoén and the early Christ Cleansing the 
Temple by El Greco, and fine examples by Gior- 
gione, Titian, Griinewald, Diirer, Memling, Bosch, 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Juan de Flandes, Fran- 
cois Clouet, Poussin, Watteau, Chardin, Boucher, 
Fragonard, David and Ingres. Also included are a 
number of masterpieces of sculpture, especially of 
the Italian and French schools. 

The Jos. E. Widener collection of over 100 paint- 
ings includes 14 Rembrandts, 8 Van Dycks, 2 
Vermeers and examples of Italian masters; also 
Renaissance and French sculpture and examples of 
the decorative arts. 

The Chester Dale collection includes master- 
pieces by Tintoretto, El Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, 
Boucher, Drousis and Chardin, and a group of 
American paintings. French 19th and 20th century 
paintings have been placed on loan by Mr. Dale. 

The Ralph and Mary Booth Collection of paint- 
ings includes superb portraits by Boltrafiio and 
Cranach. Among other donors are the Avalon 
Foundation, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, 
Mrs. Charles S. Carstairs, Stephen C. Clark, Mr. 
and Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen, Horace Have- 
meyer, Mrs. Barbara Hutton, Sam A. Lewisohn, 
Count Cecil Pecci-Blunt, Duncan Phillips, Mrs. 
Maude Monell Vetlesen, and Mr. and Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney. From the Collections 
of Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch 
has come an important group of American Primi- 
tive paintings. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald has given 17,137 prints to 
the National Gallery. The print collection also 
includes gifts from Miss Ellen T. Bullard, Miss 
Elisabeth Achelis, Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, 
Mrs. Walter B. James, Mrs. Addie Burr Clark, 
George Matthew Adams, W. G. Russell Allen, and 
heirs of Frank Crowninshield. 

The Index of American Design, at the National 
Gallery of Art, is a collection of some 22,000 
water color renderings and photographs of Ameri- 
can crafts and folk arts. The Library has over 
26,000 vols. 


Arlington National Cemetery 

Arlington National Cemetery administered by the 
Department of the Army, is located in Arlington 
County, Va., on the south bank of the Potomac 
River opposite Washington. It was established 
June 15, 1864, on land, originally the estate of 
George Washington Parke Custis, and later the 
home of Robert E. Lee. 

It now embraces more than 420 acres. An official 
report on Feb. 28, 1957, showed 91,722 military, 
naval and civilian persons buried there, of whom 
4,720 are unidentified. Among the unknown dead 
are 2,111 who died on the battlefields of Virginia 
in the Civil War and 167 who lost their lives when 
the battleship Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor Feb. 15, 1898, 

Large memorial structures include the Temple 
of Fame; the Confederate Monument (1914); the 
U.S.N. Maine memorial (1915), and the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater (1920). 

North of the National Cemetery, approximately 
350 yards, stands the bronze statue of the raising 
of the United States flag on Iwo Jima, executed by 
Felix de Weldon from the photograph by Joe 
Rosenthal, and presented to the nation by the 
U. S. Marine Corps, at a cost of $850,000. It was 
dedicated Nov. 10, 1954, and is now under the 
administration of the National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Among famous Americans buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery are former President William 
Howard Taft, Pierre Charles L’Enfant, Gen. Phil 
Sheridan, Gen. Philip Kearny, Adm. W. T. Samp- 
son, Gen. Walter W. Gresham, Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss, Robert Todd Lincoln, William Jennings 
Bryan, Adm. Robert E. Peary, Adm. Horatio G. 
Wright, Major Walter Reed, Admiral Mare Mit- 
scher, General John J. Pershing, James V. For- 
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restal, General H. H. Arnold, and Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd, Jr. inte 
TOMB OF UNKNOWN 

The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of World 
War I is situated on the east front of the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater facing Washington across 
the Potomac. It is a simple monument of white 
marble the iption, ‘“‘Here rests in 
honored glory an American soldier known but to 
God.” 


The Unknown Soldier was one of four unidenti- 
fied American soldiers whose bodies, by Congres- 
sional resolution, were disinterred from four U. S. 
Army cemeteries in France (October, 1921). The 
bodies were placed in caskets and taken to Chalons- 
sur-Marne where a wounded and decorated veteran, 
Set. Edward F. Younger, selected one casket by 
placing on it a spray of white roses. The casket 
arrived in Washington Nov. 9, 1921, on the 
cruiser Olympia, Adm. Dewey’s flagship in the 
Battle of Manila Bay, and was placed in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol on the same catafalque on 
Which had rested the bodies of the three martyred 
Presidents—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. The 
body was placed in the tomb on Armistice Day, 
Noy. 11, 1921, in the presence of President Harding 
and high officials and military and naval officers. 

President Eisenhower on Aug. 3, 1956, signed 
an act providing for the entombment of two un- 
known service men on May 30, 1958, beside the 
Unknown Soldier of World War I. They will rep- 
resent the dead of World War II and Korea. 

: Custis-Lee Mansion 

On the hilltop stands Arlington, the former 
home of Robert E. Lee, which was officially desig- 
nated the Custis-Lee Mansion by an act of Con- 
gress in 1955. The house has a portico 60 ft. wide, 
with 8 Doric columns and faces the Potomac. With 
its two wings the house extends 140 ft. It was built 
by George Washington Parke Custis, grandson of 
Martha Washington and father of Mary Ann 
Randolph Custis, who married Lee in this house 
in 1831. Here Lee wrote his resignation from the 
U.S. Army, Apr. 20, 1861. The house became a 
military hq, and was confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. The U. S. Supreme Court restored it to the 
legal heir, grandson of the builder, and he sold it 
to the Government in 1883 for $150,000. 


Census Clock 

An object of interest to Washington visitors is 
the ‘‘population clock’’ installed by the Bureau of 
the Census in the lobby of its offices in the Dept. 
of Commerce building. This large mechanism gives 
the average change in population of the United 
States. One set of lights flashes every 8 seconds 
to indicate the number of births, which run over 
4,000,000 a year. Another indicator shows that 
the average increase in population is 1 person 
every 12 seconds, and this affects the total. Lights 
also show that an immigrant enters the United 
States every 2 minutes and an emigrant leaves 
every 24 minutes. The reading of the total is 
adjusted at regular intervals by the Bureau to 
allow for variations of actual population changes 
from the standard factors built into the machine. 


Famous Churches 

On Mount St. Alban, 400 ft. above the Potomac 
in Northwest Washington rises the Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, also called Washington 
Cathedral, seat of the Protestant Episcopal diocese, 
It was begun in 1908. Among notables buried here 
are president Woodrow Wilson. Admiral. George 
Dewey, Bishop Satterlee and Melville E. Stone. 
Above Wilson’s tomb hang three flags, one carried 
by the first troops to go abroad in 1917. 

Also architecturally imposing is the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, at the 
Catholic University of America, a Romanesque- 
Byzantine design. It was begun in 1920. 

Several Protestant churches commemorate the 
association of Presidents with their congregations, 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, across Lafayette Sq. 
from the White House, designed by Benj. Latrobe 
in 1816, was attended by James Madison and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. New York Ave. Presby- 
terian Church, New York Ave. and H St. at 13th 
St. NW, preserves a pew in which Lincoln sat. A 
penne Bee enely used has become a chapel. 

ncoln Memorial Tower, with chimes, i 
by Robert T. Lincoln in 1903. Se ae 

President Eisenhower became a member of Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Connecticut Ave. at 
WN St., soon after his inauguration. He was bap- 
tized by the Rev. Dr. E. L. R. Elson, the pastor. 
This church was founded on two historic congre- 
gations, the First Presbyterian Church, which 


originated in a carpenter shop on ti 1 
formed in 1883. The old President’s F) 
Church, 


Other pews were 
Benjamin 


A new mosque of white limestone, with minaret, 
was dedicated in July, 1957, at the Islamic Center, 
cost $1,200,000. It was visited by President and — 
Mrs. Eisenhower after the opening. 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
Th 


Administration. 
phologic and statistical research and provides in- 
struction in advanced pathology, both general and 
related to medical specialties. About 700,000 cases 
are available for study by qualified civilians. 

American Registry of Pathology operates 23 com- 
ponent registries in special fields of pathology as 
the central agency for a corresponding number of 
national medical, dental, and veterinary societies. 
Its files contain approximately 140,000 cases. Loan 
sets of slides for microscopic study are available 
to qualified professional men. 

Medical Iustration Service is responsible for the 
collection, preparation, publication, exhibition, and 
file of medical illustration material of importance 
to the Armed Forces. Its facilities are also avail- 
able to the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and prescribed Federal and civilian 
medical agencies. 

edical Museum, 9th and Independence Ave., 
SW, exhibits materials of professional and his- 
torical importance for the graduate study of phy- 
sicians and allied scientists, and the education of 
laymen. Demonstrations of wounds range from 
those inflicted by arrows and tomahawks to those 
caused by atomic explosions. Director: Capt. Wm. 
Filliplant, Medical Corps, USN, 


Corcoran Gallery of Art 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th St., between 
New York Ave., and E St., N.W., Washington, was 
donated by William Wilson Corcoran in 1869. Other 
donors, including Sen. W. A. Clark, have aug- 
mented its collection. 

The Gallery is devoted primarily to American 
art and includes paintings by Copley, Stuart, ~ 
Peale, Sully, Eakins, Ryder, Whistler, Sargent, 
Bellows, Luks, Sloan and representatives of the 
present day school. Sculpture, drawings, water- 
colors and prints by contemporary and older 
American artists are also shown. The Clark Col-. 
lection consists of European and other works. 


D. A. R. Headquarters 


National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution (org. 1890), occupies three formal 
buildings: Memorial Continental Hall, Constitu- 
tion Hall and Administration, connecting the two, 
on a block bounded by 17th and 18th Sts., and C 
and D Sts., N.W. At either side are the Red Cross 
and the Pan American buildings. 

The buildings contain offices, the Museum, with 
priceless heirlooms; 28 period rooms, furnished by 
state organizations; the auditorium of Constitution 
Hall, and the Library. The library has over 40,- 
000 vols., many manuscripts and genealogical rec- 
ords. Microfilms of state census records, 1850-1880, 
may be consulted by appointment. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 

The Folger Shakespeare Library on Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C., is a research institution de- 
voted to the advancement of learning in the back- 
ground of Anglo-American civilization in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. It has the largest collection of 
Shakespeariana in the world with 79 copies of the 
First Folio. Its most significant collections, how- 
ever, are source materials useful in the study of 
English civilization in the period before 1700. Its 
collection of English books printed before 1640 is 
the largest in the Western Hemisphere. It also has 
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atre and drama from the Middle Ages to the end 
of the 19th century, both English and American, 
It owns a large collection of 16th and 17th century 
books gathered by Sir Leicester Harmsworth, Eng- 
lish newspaper publisher. The library owns ap- 
proximately 250,000 volumes, many excessively 
rare, to which it is constantly adding by purchase, 

The library was founded and endowed by Henry 
Clay Folger, a former president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, and his wife, Emily Jordan 
Folger. He left its administration to the trustees 
of his alma mater, Amherst College. The library 
is available to accredited scholars and annually 
awards a number of grants-in-aid. Its exhibition 
gallery is open free every day except Sundays and 
holidays. Dr. Louis B. Wright is director. : 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial 

The Thomas Jefferson Memorial stands on the 
south shore of the Tidal Basin in West Potomac 
park. It is a circular stone structure, with Ver- 
mont marble on the exterior and Georgia white 
marble inside and combines architectural elements 
of the dome of the Pantheon in Rome and the 
rotunda designed by Jefferson for the University 
of Virginia. The central circular chamber, 86.3 ft. 
in diameter, is dominated by a full-length figure 
of Thomas Jefferson 19 ft. tall, by the American 
sculptor Rudulph Evans. The architects were John 
Russell Pope (died 1937) and his associates Otto 
R. Eggers and Daniel P. Higgins. The Memorial 
was dedicated by President F. D. Roosevelt Apr, 
13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of Jefferson’s birth. 

The exterior is surrounded by a peristyle of 26 
Ionic columns, each 41 ft. tall, and 5 ft. 3 in. in 
diameter. The top of the dome is 95 ft. 8 in. 
from the floor. The interior columns are each 5 
ft. in diameter and 39 ft. 2 in. tall. The Me- 
morial stands on a circular stylobate of steps and 
terraces 183 ft. 10 in. in diameter. 

On the pediment over the portico is a sculptured 
group by Adolph A. Weinman showing Jefferson 
standing before the committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress to draft the Declaration of 
Independence. On the interior walls are four 
panels with inscriptions from Jefferson’s writings 
(1) sentences from the Declaration; (2) the right 
of man to a free mind and liberty of religious 
opinion; (3) the duty of the state to bring bodily 
freedom and education to the common man; (4) 
the need of changes in laws and institutions to 
keep step with progress of the human mind and 
new circumstances. On the frieze of the main 
entablature are Jefferson’s lines: ‘‘I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


Lincoln Memorial 
The Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the axis of the Capitol and the 
Washington Monument, was dedicated on Memorial 


Day, May 30, 1922. It consists of a large marble . 


hall enclosing a heroic sized statue of Abraham 
Lincoln sitting in meditation in a large armchair. 
The hall is symbolical not only of the greatness 
of the man and the Union he served, but the 
ideas of democracy and freedom that he expressed. 

The Memorial was designed by Henry Bacon. 
The Lincoln statue was made by Daniel Chester 
French and the murals and ornamentation on 
bronze ceiling beams are by Jules Guerin. 

The exterior of the Memorial symbolizes the 
Union. Surrounding the walls of the Memorial Hall 
is a colonnade of the states, the frieze above it 
bearing the names of the 36 states existing at 
the time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls 
above the colonnade are inscribed the names of 
the 48 states existing today. These walls and 
columns-enclose the sanctuary containing three 
memorials to Lincoln. The place of honor is 
occupied by a colossal marble statue of Lincoln as 
the war President, seated in an armchair 1215 
feet high, over the back of which a flag has been 
draped. Twenty-eight large blocks of Georgia white 
marble compose the statue, which is 19 feet high 
from head to foot. 

On the north wall to the right of the central 
space where the statue is placed, is inscribed 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. On the south 
wall the Gettysburg Speech is inscribed. 

The foundations of the Memorial rest on bed- 
rock. The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule 
marble is 79 ft. 10 in. high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps. Masonry 
approaches ascend a terrace retained by a 14-foot 
granite wall. This wall on the east and west sides 
is 256 ft. 10 in. long and 187 ft. 4 in. long on the 
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north and south sides. The walls of the Memorial 
are enclosed by a continuous colonnade 188 ft. 10 
in. long and 118 ft. 8 in. wide. The 38 columns 
in the colonnade, including the two standing in the 
entrance, are 44 ft. high, 7 ft. 5 in. in diameter 
at the base. 

Greek Ionic columns 50 ft. high and 5 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter at the base divide the interior of 
the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the 
ceiling, 60 feet above the floor, is designed with 
bronze girders ornamented with laurel and oak 
leaves. The panels between the girders are oi 
Alabama marble saturated with melted beeswax 
to produce translucency. The interior floor and 
the wall base are of pink Tennessee marble. The 
central chamber, containing the statue, is 60 ft. 
wide and 74 ft. deep. The cost of the Memorial 
was $2,957,000. 


Lincoln Museums 

Two houses associated with the shooting and 
death of President Abraham Lincoln, Apr. 14-15, 
1865, are public property and visited annually by 
thousands of persons. Ford’s Theatre, 10th St., 
between E and F Sts., NW, has on display the 
Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics and memen- 
toes of the assassination, including the door of the 
box in which Lincoln sat, the derringer and 
spurs used by John Wilkes Booth, the assassin, 
and the flag in which Booth’s spur caught and 
tripped him. The stage is outlined on the floor. 
The house was built in 1833 as a chureh and re- 
built as a theatre in 1861. After the assassination 
the Government bought the theatre for $100,000 
for offices. In June, 1893, the interior collapsed, 
killing 22, injuring 68. In 1932 it was converted 
into the Lincoln Museum. The Lincoln family 
Bible is a precious possession. 

Across the street is the Wm. Petersen house, a 
small red brick structure in which Lincoln died. 
It has been restored to the state it was the night 
Lincoln was carried there and the furniture is 
either original or reproduced. 


Mount Vernon 

Mount Vernon on the south bank of the Potomac, 
16 miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was ori- 
ginally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
Culpepper, who in 1674 granted 5,000 acres to 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. The di- 
vision between Spencer and Washington put John 
Washington’s son Lawrence in possession of the 
Washington half in 1690. Later it became the 
property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine 
the father of George Washington. 

The present house is an enlargement of one ap- 
parently built on the site of an earlier one by 
Augustine Washington, who lived there 1735-1738 
His son Lawrence came there in 1743, when he re- 
named the plantation Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he had served in the 
West Indies. Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and 
was succeeded as proprietor of Mount Vernon by 
his half-brother, George Washington. 

To Mount Vernon in 1759 Washington brought 
his wife, Martha Dandridge Custis, having previ- 
ously enlarged the house from 11% to 215 stories. 
Here he cultivated a farm and employed a shoe- 
maker, a tailor, a dozen textile workers and 
other help. Just before the Revolution he planned 
additions, and when he was called away to war 
his kinsman Lund Washingtoh supervised the 
work, which was completed after Washington re- 
turned in 1783. During the Revolution Washington 
visited Mount Vernon only twice, on the way to 
and from Yorktown in 1781. His wife often 
stayed with him at headquarters. He returned to 
the house on Christmas Eve, 1783. In 1789 he 
left to become President and lived in New York 
and Philadelphia, with brief visits to the planta- 
tion. He came back in 1797 and died in Mount 
Vernon Dec. 14, 1799. He was buried in the old 
family vault. He had made plans for a new burial 
vault and this was built in 1831. Both his re- 
mains and those of Martha, who died in 1802, 
were transferred there. 

Mount Vernon was left to Washington’s nephew, 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice Bushrod Washington, 
and by him to his nephew, John A. Washington, 
whose son, John Augustine Washington was the 
last private owner. In 1858, when the place was 
run down, Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham of South 
Carolina organized the Mount Vernon Ladies Assn., 
which bought the mansion and 200 acres, since 
extended to 481 acres. The Association reassem- 
bled original Washington furniture and repaired 
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the buildings. It restored the kitchen garden, 
flower garden and experimental botanical garden, 
reconstructed the greenhouse and built a museum. 
It is believed that 16 trees planted by Washington 
still exist, and that the boxwood of the flower 
garden dates from 1798. 

The Association preserves house and tomb with 
the visitor’s fee. The Regent of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association is Mrs. Albert Harkness. About 
30 states are represented by vice regents. The 
resident director is Chas. C. Wall. 


National Academy of Sciences 

The National Academy of Sciences is a private 
non-profit corporation electing its own members 
from among the leading scientists in the United 
States. It was established by Act of Congress, 
approved by President Lincoln, March 3, 1863, for 
the furtherance of science and to advise the 
Federal Government upon request in scientific and 
technical matters. i 

The National Research Council was organized 
by the Academy in 1916, with the cooperation of 
the major scientific and technical societies, to 
enable the scientists and engineers of the country 
to associate their efforts with those of the Acad- 
emy in service to science and to the Government. 
It has representatives of more than 100 societies 
and of the Government, and a number of members- 
at-large. 

The building and general maintenance of the 
Academy—Research Council are financed by a 
$5,000,000 endowment by the Carnegie Corporation 
in 1919. Other expenses are met by contracts, 
grants, bequests, and gifts from private and gov- 
ernment sources. 


National Archives and Records 

The Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Bill of Rights 
are now enshrined in the National Archives Exhi- 
bition Hall. These charters and many other fa- 
mous documents of American history are on view 
weekdays, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., and Sundays and 
holidays, except Christmas Day, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Readable facsimiles of the three documents are 
available in an inexpensive 16-page publication, 
Charters of Freedom, and facsimiles of other his- 
torical documents, such as the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and the first Inaugural Address of George 
Washington are also available. Certain records of 
reasearch value are available on microfilm. 

The National Archives and Records Service is a 
part of the General Services Administration. It 
consists of the National Archives, the Office of Rec- 
ords Management and the Federal Register Divi- 
sion in Washington, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library in Hyde Park, N. Y. It is headed by Dr. 
Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States. 

Its functions are to promote the efficient man- 
agement of records throughout the Government; to 
facilitate the orderly destruction of Federal records 
no longer needed and the economical storage of 
those needed for a short time only; to preserve, 
describé, and render reference service on those 
selected for permanent preservation; to publish the 
daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, the statutes-at-large and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, and to supervise 
collections in the Franklin D, Roosevelt Library. 
There are now nearly 800,000 cubic feet of records 
in the National Archives Building in Washington. 
They date from the Revolutionary War through 
World War II and include 35,000 sound recordings, 
1,100,000 maps and charts, 2,700,000 photographic 
items and the equivalent of 40,000 reels of motion- 
picture film. About 400,000 reference services are 
supplied annually. 


National Geographic Society 

The National Geographic Society, Washington 6, 
D. C., was organized in 1888 ‘‘for the increase and 
diffusion of geographic knowledge.’’ In Explorers 
Hall at its headquarters, 16th & M Streets, N.W., 
four blocks north of the White House, are dis- 
played trophies and enlarged pictures of 70 years 
of exploration. 5 

The Society sponsors research of land, sea, and 
Sky, Sending teams of scientists, staff writers and 
photographers on expeditions and field surveys to 
all parts of the world. It conveys the results to 
its 2,175,000 members (1957) in the monthly illus- 
trated National Geographic Magazine. 

Large-scale maps in 10 colors prepared by the 
Society’s cartographic division are distributed 
four or more times each year as supplements to 
the Magazine. The 1957 subjects were: The World 
Europe, Antarctica, The Heavens. Fifty or more 
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during the school year to 40,000 teachers stu- 
dents at nomirial cost to provide the geographic 
background to current events. The News Service 


division averages 6 releases weekly the year round 
to press, radio, and television news outlets on the 
geography behind headline néws and on the prog- 
ress of expeditions and researches. 

The Society in January, 1957, established the 
National Geographic Book as a new divi- 
sion to expand its book publishing activities. 
Envisioning a Natural Science Library, and a 
Story of Man Library, the Book Service in mid- 
autumn issued its first natural science volume— 
The World in Your Garden, This book by Wendell 
H. Camp, plant explorer, and Victor R. Boswell 
and John R. Magness, horticultural florist of the 
Dept. of Agriculture, describes the exotic origins 
of common flowers, vegetables, and fruits, with 
80 paintings by Else Bostelmann. A third large 
edition of Indians of the Americas, 432 pages, 
first published in 1955, was issued as a volume in 
the Story of Man Library. 

The Society’s staff library numbers 23,000 books 
on geography and related subjects. It subscribes to 
400 periodicals from all parts of the world and 
maintains a large clipping file. of current world- 
wide information not to be found in books. Photo- 
graph files contain roundly 500,000 pictures. 

Expeditions and research projects of the Society 
in 1957 included the following: 

In cooperation with the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Society renewed excavation begun in 1956 at 
Russell Cave, northeastern Alabama, where bones, 
tools, and weapons recovered at various depths 
provide a unique record of man’s occupancy. Carl 
F. Miller of the Smithsonian’s Bureau of American 
Ethnology directed the work. Carbon-14 tests 
showed that charcoal from cooking fires found 14 
feet down date from 6,200 B.C. or earlier—the 
oldest material of human origin yet found east of 
the Mississippi, The National Geographic Society 
purchased the cave so that it can be protected for 
further archeological study. 

Dr. Robert F. Heizer, University of California 
anthropologist, led a group investigating mound 
structures exposed by recent quarrying close to 
the large pyramid of Cuicuilco, 12 miles south of 
Mexico City. They determined that Cuicuilco was 
a populous ceremonial center covering at least a 
square mile. Since radiocarbon tests date it 2,000 
to 2,500 years ago, it may mark the first urban 
settlement in the Valley of Mexico, home of the 
Aztecs. 

Early in the year Dr. Matthew W. Stirling, 
director of the Smithsonian’s Bureau of American 
Ethnology, led a field study of primitive Indian 
tribes and a reconnaissance of archeological sites 
in Ecuador. He directed a stratigraphic excava- 
tion through 15 feet of one of many mounds near 
Manta and took charcoal samples to enable radio- 
carbon dating of ceramics found at various levels. 

From the U.S. Weather Bureau station 11,134 
feet high on Mauna Loa volcano, Hawaii, Dr. C. C. 
Kiess and C. H. Corliss, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, made successful high dispersion spectro- 
grams of Jupiter for study in analyzing the 
planet’s atmosphere. Their field trip repeated one 
made a year earlier to the same site also under 
National Geographic research grant, to make 
spectrograms of Mars. 

Dr. Edward 8S. Ross, Curator of Entomology, 
California Academy of Sciences, reached Africa's 
eastern Congo highlands in July to begin 10 
months of photographing and collecting insects 
and small creatures largely neglected by past 
African expeditions, especially the strange, silk- 
spinning insects of the order Embyoptera. His 
expedition group ranges gradually southward to 
Cape Town in its specially designed truck. 

At the New York Zoological Society’s field sta- 
tion on Trinidad, Dr. William Beebe and Miss 
Jocelyn Crane conduct continuing research on 
neotropical butterflies. A National Geographic 
Society research grant aided their early 1957 study 
centered on the family Heliconiidae. 

_The National Geographic Society in 1957 con- 
tinued its active participation in these researches: 
the Calypso undersea projects directed by Capt. 
Jacques-Yves Cousteau, co-sponsored since 1952; 
the University of Miami Marine Laboratory study 
of life histories of pelagic fish, first sponsored in 
1950; and cosmic-ray research projects directed 
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by the Bartol Research Foundation of the Franklin 
ou? sponsored in several years beginning 

Officers. On Jan. 8, 1957, Melville Bell Grosve- 
nor succeeded John Oliver La Gorce as President 
of the National Geographic Society and Editor of 
the National Geographic Magazine. Dr. La Gorce 
accepted the new post of Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. Frederick G. Vosburgh was 
appointed Associate Editor of the Magazine. 

Other officers are: Gilbert Grosvenor, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees: Thomas W. McKnew, 
Vice President and Secretary of the Society; Rob- 
ert V. Fleming, Treasurer; Melvin M. Payne, 
Senior Assistant Secretary. Research Committee 
Chairman, Lyman J. Briggs; Vice Chairman, 
Alexander Wetmore. 


National Library of Medicine 

National Library of Medicine, formerly Armed 
Forces Medical Library, Washington, D. C., is the 
nation’s largest medical library. A new building 
to house the library will be built at the National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., opposite 
Naval Medical Center. The National Library has 
1,000,000 books, films and other material, which 
may be had in printed or microfilm form on inter- 
library loan. The Library’s History of Medicine 
Division of rare books and mss. is located at 
11000 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. Director is Lt. 
Col. Frank B. Rogers. 


The Pentagon 

The Pentagon is the world’s largest office build- 
ing. It is situated on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River, and covers 34 acres. It houses 
personnel of the Dept. of Defense, which includes 
the Depts. of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of the three 
departments and the military Chiefs of Staff have 
offices here. The building does not accommodate all 
the personnel of the Dept. of Defense, 

The Pentagon was completed Jan. 15, 1943, at 
a cost of about $83,000,000. It covers 34 acres and 
has 200 acres of lawns and terraces. It is 5 stories 
high and consists of 5 rings of buildings connected 
by 10 corridors, with a 5-acre pentagonal court in 
the center. Each of the outermost sides of the 
building is 921 ft. long and the perimeter is seven- 
eighths of a mile. Total length of corridors is 1745 
miles. There is a mezzanine below the first floor 
and a basement below that. The latter is used 
for records and offices and accommodates 3,000 
persons. 

Daytime population is 29,000, 70% civilians. The 
war-time peak in April, 1945, was 26,500. 

Parking space covers 67 acres and can hold 9,149 
vehicles. The bus terminal has 894 bus trips in 
and out daily. 

Many facilities for daily use, such as a bank, 
drug store, medical and dental clinics, ticket 
agency, are located in the Pentagon. It has the 
largest private exchange switchboard, staffed by 
approximately 200 persons. This serves the entire 
Dept. of Defense and has over 44,000 telephones 
connected by 160,000 miles of cable, handling 280,- 
000 calls a day. i 

Some of the workers eat 2 or 3 meals in the 
building. A staff of approximately 675 prepares 
and serves meals from 3 kitchens to 2 restaurants, 
6 cafeterias, 9 beverage bars and an outside 
snack bar. During an average day Pentagon per- 
sonnel consume approximately 30,000 cups of coffee, 
3,800 quarts of milk and milk products and 7,000 
soft drinks. About 1,000,000 gals of water are 
used daily. ¢ 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center has three 
locations. Headquarters, at 6825 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., comprises Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, 
Central Dental Laboratory, and the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology. 

The hospital has an average of 1,300 bed pa- 
tients daily, exclusive of out-patients. The research 
institute spearheads medical, dental, and vet- 
erinary educational and research programs. The 
laboratory annually produces more than 10,000 
dentures for Army personnel. The pathology insti- 
tute is the central laboratory of pathology for the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Veterans Administration, 
Public Health Service, and other agencies. 

A section at Forest Glen, Md., houses the hos- 
pital’s convalescent center, the Army Prosthetics 
Research Laboratory, engaged in research on arti- 
ficial limbs, an audiology and speech correction 
center, and the Army’s first school of practical 
nursing for enlisted personnel. The third section 


is a housing development for enlisted personnel 
at Glenhaven, Md. 

The Center has facilities comparable to a city 
of 6,000. Major General Leonard D. Heaton is 
in command. Visitors are welcome. 


Smithsonian Institution 

Smithsonian Institution was established in 1846 
under the terms of the will of James Smithson, 
an Englishman, who bequeathed his fortune in 
1826 to the United States to found in Washington 
an institution for the ‘‘increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.’’ 

The Smithsonian issues 14 series of scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, 
learned societies, and educational institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of more than 900,000 volumes, mainly transactions 
of learned societies and scientific periodicals, 

Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, the Freer Gallery of Art, 
the International Exchange Service, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, 
the Astrophysical Observatory, including the Di- 
vision of Radiation and Organisms, the National 
Air Museum, and the Canal Zone Biological Area. 

Plans for the new $36,000,000 Smithsonian Mu- 
seum of History and Technology, authorized by 
Congress in 1956, were carried forward. The build- 
ing is to be erected on the Mall not far from other 
Smithsonian buildings. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of Ameriea, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. It is an educational and research museum, 
and issues scientific publications. 

The National Air Museum, estab. 1946, contains 
aeronautical exhibits, including the Kitty Hawk 
plane of the Wright brothers, Lindbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie Mae and Lang- 
ley’s planes. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works, including a valu- 
able collection of etchings and engravings from 
George P. Marsh; the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects. 
A special room is devoted to the paintings of 
Albert Pinkham Ryder. 

The Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of Charles 
Lang Freer, has rich collections of Chinese and 
Japanese art, paintings by Thayer, Dewing, Homer, 
and Tryon, and paintings and etchings by Whis- 
tler, including his Peacock Room. Freer, a Detroit 
industrialist, gave his art collection of 2,250 objects 
and an endowment fund to Smithsonian in 1906. 


Washington National Monument 

The Washington National Monument is a taper- 
ing shaft or obelisk of white marble, 555 feet, 54% 
inches in height and 55 feet, 14% inches square 
at the base. Eight small windows, two on each 
side, are located at the 500 foot level, where 
Washington points of interest are indicated. 

The erection of the monument by the Washing- 
ton National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid July 4 
of the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 156 
feet of the shaft erected. In that year the enter- 
prise became the-subject of controversy and con- 
tributions ceased. Work was resumed in 1880 at 
Government expense by the Corps of Engineers. 

The capstone weighs 3,300 lbs. and was placed 
Dec. 6, 1884. The monument was dedicated Feb. 
21, 1885, and_opened Oct. 9, 1888. It weighs 81,120 
tons. It is dressed with white Maryland marble 
in 2-ft. courses. The first 150 ft. are backed by 
rubble masonry. From that point to 452 ft. Maine 
granite was used as backing, and above 452 ft. 
marble was used. The face of the monument is 
marble, the first 5 courses from Sheffield, Mass., 
the rest from Maryland. Set into the interior 
walls are 189 memorial stones from states, foreign 
countries and organizations. An iron stairway has 
50 landings and 898 steps. The elevator makes the 
ascent in 70 seconds. 
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Questions and Answers 


What is the difference between a term and a 
session of Congress? 

A term of Congress begins on Jan. 3 of each 
odd-numbered year and lasts two years. Each 
term is divided into two sessions, which roughly 
cover one year, 

Does election make a Senator or Representative a 
Member of Congress? ‘ 

Not entirely. According to the Constitution 
“each house shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns and qualifications of its own members. 
The two houses have often investigated contested 
elections, and in some cases refused to seat the 
victor, by concurrence of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers. 


Must a Representative live in the district he 
represents? 

The Constitution specifies that he shall be an 
inhabitant of the state in which he is chosen, but 
political practice demands that he live in the 
district that elects him. 


What is a quorum in Congress? 

A majority—over half the membership, but for 
some purposes two-thirds must be present. Fewer 
than a quorum may transact business by consent, 
but one objection can stop this. When the House 
is in Committee of the Whole the quorum is 100. 


How are Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico repre- 
sented in Congress? 

Alaska and Hawaii by delegates, Puerto Rico by 
a resident commissioner. They may speak, but 
may not vote. 


Do Members of Congress pay income taxes? 
They pay income tax on their salaries of $22,500 


a@ year. Their privileges include allowances for 
travel (one trip home each session); secretarial 
staff, telegraph, telephone and mail. They may 


not deduct campaign expenses. 


How are committees of Congress formed? 

The party in majority in the House or the Senate 
also has the majority on the committees. The 
chairman is chosen by seniority—longest continu- 
ous service. When a member of Congress drops 
out of Congress he loses his rank; if he returns 
later he starts at the foot. 


Who has made the longest speech in the Senate? 


Sen. Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.) spoke for 22 hours, 
26 minutes on April 25, 1953. 


When does the United States flag fly over the 
Capitol? 


Day and night, ever since the first world war. 
It is floodlighted. 


Whot is a Lame Duck session of Congress? 

This is a short session held after a national 
election and before the next inauguration, when 
some members are not likely to return. 

What is a Congressman? 

By popular practice the term is applied only to 

Representatives. It does not appear in the Consti- 


tution, which mentions only Representatives and 
Senators. 


What oath is taken by the President and Federal 
Judges? 

The Constitution directs that the President shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: ‘I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States."” (Custom decrees the use of the words “So 
help me God”’ at the end of the oath when taken 
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by the President-elect, his left hand on the Bible 
for the arin gs of the oath, with his right hand 
slightly raised.) » 

Federal judges and justices take the rele 
oath or affirmation before performing the duties 
office: “I, --------, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will administer justice without re- 
spect to persons, and do equal right to the poor 
and to the rich, and that I will faithfully and 
impartially discharge and perform all the duties 
incumbent upon me as - - - - - according to the 
best of my abilities and understanding, agreeably 
to the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
So help me God.’’ 


Has the President any business in the Capitol? 

The President enters the Capitol only to deliver 
an official message in person, or to sign bills 
enacted during the final hours of a session of Con- 
gress. For the latter purpose he uses the Presi- 
dent’s Room. His—inauguration takes place by 
custom on the steps of the East front of the 
Capitol. 


Have Presidents ever presided over the Senate or 
the House? 

Not as Presidents, but before being elected Presi- 
dent. These were the Vice Presidents John Adams, 
Jefferson, Van Buren, Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, 
Arthur, Theo Roosevelt, Coolidge and Truman, 
and one Speaker of the House: Jas. K. Polk. 

For what purpose was the Library of Congress 
organized? 

“To furnish such books as are necessary for the 
use of Congress.’’ This is still its primary func- 
tion, but it also serves the public. 

What is the Congressional Record and who pub- 
lishes it? 

It is a daily record of the transactions of Con- 
gress, in the form of a stapled pamphlet, 812 by 
11 in., of pages up to 300, set in type after 6 p.m. 
each day and printed for morning delivery in an 
edition of 41,000 copies by the Government Print- 
ing Office. 


What are the functions of the Government Print- 
ing Office? 

To publish reports, laws, laboratory research, 
income tax blanks and other official material, some 
of which may be had free and the rest for a fee 
from the Supt: of Documents. The GPO has 
6,200 employees, an annual payroll of $32,000,000 
and costs the Government $74,000,000 a year. 


How to obtain U. S. Government publications? 

fne United States Government issues many 

ublications of cultural, historical and practical 
nterest, especially dealing with farming, fruit 
raising, soil treatment, water conservation and 
many other useful topics. A free biweekly 
list of publications for sale at low prices is avail- 
able. Information may be obtained by addressing 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

All available public documents are listed in the 
Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Government Publica- 
tions which costs $3 a year in the United States 
and $3.75 for foreign delivery. The Government 
has available about 29,000,000 publications. Remit- 
tances must be made in advance by check, money 
order or postal note (postage stamps are not 
acceptable), or by coupons sold in sets of 20 for 
$1; deposits of $10.00 or more may be made against 
future orders. | 

The Bureau of the Census issues a quarterly 
Catalogue of United States Census Publications 
and a Monthly Supplemént. its publications in- 
clude business reports, trade studies, foreign 
commerce studies, imports and exports, and 
reports on finance, population, housing and 
manufacturing. These, too, may be purchased 
from the Supt. of Documents. 


President Eisenhower's Family Lineage 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower's great- 
grated to America from the Ger: 
Noy. 17, 1741. He took the oa 


with him 3 sons: Peter, Johannes and Martin. 


Peter is the great-great-grandfather of the Pre 


family. A descendant 


the Eisenhower lineage found that since th 
ons quate ett ee e original immigrant arrived 


fourth cousin of the 


Carolina members of the 
Greenwood, Ind., in tracing 
there have been 10 generati 
Richardson’s mother was a 


great-great-grandfather,. Hans Nicholas E - 
man Rhineland in the saili nd reached Philedelenn 


th of allegiance to the go 


ng vessel Europa and reached Philadelphia 
vernment there Noy. 20, 1741. He brought 


sident. Martin is the ancestor of many North 
of Johannes, Mrs. Fannie Taylor-Richardson, 


with about 8,000 individual descendants. Mrs. 


family name have developed and now include pe Be Haste rape ee Rcd ccee gine 


Hizonhour. 


hour, Izenhour, Issenhour, Eysenhour and even 
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STATE OF 


NEW YORK 


The State of New York, known as the Empire State, was one of the oe be 13 states that fought 


Gavernen- Tt ratifi 


ent in Federal Hall, at 


ed the Constitution of the United 
e first capital of the United States and Geor, } 
Broad and Wall Sts., April 30, 178: heen 


ngland, for his brother, 
1664. The co 


0, 
States July 


26 i 
his oath 


9. 
Its nickname, the Empire State, is based on a statement by George Washington, calling New York 


an empire. 

Name Residence Elected 
George Clinton!....|Ulster Co..... -|July 9, 1777 
John Jay...... ..-|New York City.|April, 1795 
George Clinton... . rCo....../April, 1801 
Morgan Lewis...... Dutchess Co..../ApD 1804 
Daniel D. Tompkins|Richmond Co.. .| April; 1807 
John Taylor?.......jAlbany........ arch, 1817 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City. 1817 
Joseph C. Yates?. ..|Schenectady.. . 6, 1822 
De Witt Clinton... .|New York City . 8, 1824 
Nathaniel Pitcher. .|Sandy Hi . 11, 1828 
Martin Van Buren. . | Kinderhoo! . 5, 1828 
Enos T. Throop5 Auburn. , . 12, 1829 
William L. Marcy. .|Troy... . 7, 1832 
William H. Seward..|Auburn . 7, 1838 
William C, Bouck.. .|Fultonham . 8, 1842 
Silas Wright...,... anton........ . 5, 1844 
John Young........ Geneseo........ Nov. 3, 1846 
Hamilton Fish. -|New York City.) Nov. ;7, 1848 

Lockport....... N 5, 1850 

eerfield...... 2, 1852 

Canandai 7, 1854 

Queens Co 4, 1856 

New York City 2, 1858 

eld. . 4, 1862 

Frewsburgh...,|/Nov. 8, 1864 

John T. Hoffman...\New York City.{Nov. 3, 1868 


_1The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
time when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on ie 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 
provided that the Governor and the Lieutenant 
eoreunee should enter on July 1 after their elec- 
jon. 

*Lt. Gov.; became Governor upon resignation 
of Gov. Tompkins. 

8The Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
Governor and Lt. Gov. shall, ‘‘on and after the 
year 1823, enter office Jan. 1.” 
became Governor following death of 


5Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation 
oA ae Van Buren who became U.S. Secretary of 
ate. 


Governors of New York State 


Name Residence Elected 

John A. Dix.......|New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872 
Samuel J. Tilden. ..|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 
Lucius Robinson... ,|Elmira......... Nov. 7, 1876 
Alonzo B. Cornell...|New York City.|Nov. 4, 1879 
Grover Cleveland’. .|Buffalo........|/Nov. 7, 1882 
David B. Hill’... ,..|Elmira,........ Jan, 6, 1885 
Roswell P. Flower. .|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1891 
Levi P. Morton. .,,|Rhinecliff......|Nov. 6, 1894 
Frank 8. Black.,... N 3, 1898 
Theodore Roosevelt. 8, 1898 
Benj. B. Odell jr....|Ni . 6, 1900 
Frank W. Higgins. . Ni 8, 1904 
Charles E. Hughes®.|New York City,|Nov. 6, 1906 
Horace White®..... eee Verte +. J{Oct. 6, 1910 
John A. Dix.......|Thomson.,.....{|Nov. 8, 1910 
William Sulzer!®. ...|New York City.|Nov. 5, 1912 
Martin H. Glynn!!,,|Albany........ Oct. 17, 1913 
Charles S. Whitman|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1914 
Alfred E. Smith....|/New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918 
Nathan L. Miller..,|/Syracuse.......)/Nov. 2, 1920 
Alfred E. Smith....|/New York City,|Nov. 7, 1922 
F. D. Roosevelt. ...|Hyde Park,...,|Nov. 6, 192: 

Herbert H. Lehman!2| New-York City.|Nov. 8, 193: 

Charles Poletti!3.,../New York City. 1942 
Thomas BE. Dewey ..|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1942 
Averell Harriman... .iCentral Valley..|Nov. 2, 1954 


6Gov. Cleveland resigned Jan. 6, 1885 to he- 
come President of U.S. ; 

7Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation of 
Piovelard, and was elected Nov. 6, 1885 for a full 
erm. 

8Gov. Hughes resigned Oct. 6, 1910, to become 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the U.S. 

8Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation 
of Hughes. 

10Gov. Sulzer was impeached and removed from 
office Oct. 17, 1913. 

Lt. Gov., became Governor upon removal of 
Sulzer. 

12Goy. Lehman resigned Dec. 2, 1942, to become 
Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. 

18Lt. Gov., became Governor for 29 days-upon 
resignation of Lehman. 


New York State General Fund Receipts and Expenditures 


Source: Executive Department, Division of the Budget 


Expenditures 
Fiscal Year 
Ending March 31 Receipts State Local 
purposes assistance Total 


$210,608,797.87 


$250, 149,280.54 | $460,758,078.41 


280,302, 590.36 376,570,498. 72 656,873,089.07 
315,288,213.32 390,661,854.21 705,950,067.53 
324,786,466.33 400,885,632.25 725,672,098.58 
361,357,036.20 505,642,623.62 866,999,659.82 


443, 550,213,988.02 993,345,469.46 
476,117,418.46 577,480,425.32 | 1,053.597,843.78 
475,628, 169.28 599,239,087.35 | 1,074,867,256.63 
510,893.308.36 647,234,416.48 | 1,158,127,725,11 
567,262,777.99 741,225,534.54 | 1,308,488,312.53 


570,537,642.33 


Receipts prior to 1951 include General Fund revenues and shared taxes distributed to localities. 
Expenditures prior to 1951 include General Fund expenditures and the shared tax distribution. The tax- 
sharing program has been superseded by a new program of per capita assistance. 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, New York State 


Source: 


New York State.Department of Health 


Births and Deaths are for the resident population. Marriages recorded. 


Rates per 1,000 population 


Estimat- | 
Year | ed popu- Mar- Deaths | Rate per 
(Cal.) lation Births |-Deaths | riages | Persons under | 1,000 live 
July Birth Deaths | Married | 1 year Births 

1947. ..|14,885,942} 323,397; 156,862) 165,431 22.5 10.9 23.0 9,074 28.1 
1948, ..)/14,548,650| 301,598] 157,713] 156,024 20.7 10.8 21.4 214 27.2 
1949. ..|14,708,681] 301,025] 154,910) 134,115 20.5 10.5 18.2 7,860 26.1 
1950. ../14,921,889| 300,752 56,143) 141,075 20.2 10.5 18.9 7,450 24.8 
1951. ..|15,230,384| 316,233} 158,501} 132,045 20.8 10.4 17.3 7,445 23.5 
1952.../15,450,037} 326,035] 160,724), 123,722 21.1 10.4 16.0 7,851 24.1 

953... |15,623,729| 325,077} 163,763) 125,863 20.8 10.5 16.1 7,980 24.5 
1954... /15,770,184 35,226} 159,519) 123,06 21.3 10.1 15.6 7,845 23.4 
1955.../16,021,057; 342,148) 165,588) 123,251 21.4 10.3 15.4 8,317 24.3 
1956*.. 16,256,009| 348,538! 166,504! 127,369 21.4 10.2 15.7 8,308 23.8 


*Provisional. 


id 


Source: Diyision of 
THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


alisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 

that fin along the west Nee 9 it ae ap cant River 
¢ hiands of the 
terminating at Cornwall, in New 


ihe 
42 mi. from Alpine, N. J. 0: e 
Palisades, to Harriman State Park in New York, 
opened a new section June 22, 1957, reaching 
Route 303 interchange at Orangeburg, N. Se 
1958 the Commission expects to complete the en- 
tire main line from the George Washington bridge 
to Bear Baroneaieorarriman Srate Park, and the 
final leg will be shed in 5 

The total area of the Park is 52,345 acres of 
which the Harriman Section covers 39,992 acres; 
Bear Mt. area, 4,769: Storm King, 1,057; Hook 
Mt., 661; Blauvelt, 536; Tallman Mt., 781; Haver- 
straw, 73; ets agers ae Eins Point, 45; Nyack 
Beach, 61; an eh> Vor, 493i 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
season, perenne run ne a Mountain, The 
Mohawk Coach Lines an e Wes Rail- 
har reach the eastern borders, and the Erie the 
western. 

The main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W. readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge and Tappan Zee Bridge. It is a 
scenic highway almost constantly in sight of the 
Hudson River. New York State Route 17 gives 
access to the southern and western portions of the 
Harriman Section of the Park and U.S. Route 6 
crosses the northeastern corner of the Bear Moun- 
tain-Harriman Section. From the east side of the 
Hudson River, access to the Park may be had over 
the Bear Mountain Parkway and the Bear Moun- 
tain Bridge. * 

Camping facilities are available by permit at 
Lake Welch in Harriman State Park. 

Stony Point Battlefield Reservation is within the 
area of the Park. This British strong point was 
carried by assault by Gen. Anthony Wayne July 
15, 1779. Museum and picnic facilities. 

Harriman State Park contains Sebago Beach, 
Lake Welch, Lake Tiorati and beach, Lake Silver 
Mine, the Kanawauke Lakes, and the Anthony 
Wayne bathing area. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
near Harmon. 


Long {sland Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
Jand; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort. Playland is the largest recreational center 
in the Westchester County Park System. In addi- 
tion to a salt-water beach and _ fresh-water 
swimming pool, boardwalk and picnic groves, it 
has a modern amusement park and game rooms, 
It is an all-year resort. 


Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park: V. Everit 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley encompassing Wood- 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) in the Town 
of Harrison; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 
acres) in the southern part of Peekskill; Ward 
Pound Ridge Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands 
located at Cross River; Mohansic (1,100 acres) in- 
clude Mohansic Lake on Taconic Parkway; Will- 
sons Woods (23 acres) at Mt. Vernon, adjoins 
Hutchinson River Parkway; Saxon Woods Park 
(850 acres) along Hutchinson River Parkway 
in Scarsdale; Maple Moor (140 acres) along 
Hutchinson River Parkway in Mamaroneck River 
Valley; Sprain Lake (130 acres) in Yonkers; Haw- 
thorne Playfield on Saw Mill River Parkway at 
Pleasantville, and 6 acres at Hawthorne Circle; 
Ridge Road Picnic Area (170 acres) in the Town 
of Greenburgh; Ridge Road Picnic Area (170 
acres), Town of Greenburgh, 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKWAYS 


The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from 
Cortlandt Park to Katonah. The Cross coasts 
Parkway connects the Saw Mill River Parkway 
Yonkers, with the Hutchinson River Parkway, New 
Rochelle. The Hutchinson River Parkway extends 
from the New York City line in Pelham Bay Park 
to the Connecticut line, where it connects with the 
Merritt Parkway, which extends east. The Bronx 
River Parkway extends from the city line northerly 
1344 miles to the Taconic State Parkway at Val- 
halla. The Central Westchester Parkway runs 
from Westchester Avenue northerly for a distance 


New York State—Parks, Campsites 
New York State Parks with Campsites 


Parks and Lands & Forests, New York State Conservation Department 


of two miles to its intersection with Route 22, in 
the city of White Plains and the Town of Harrison, 


STATE PARKWAYS 


The Taconic State Parkway runs from Valhalla 

through Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess 

nef columbia Counties to State Route No. 82. 
its present terminus. 


The Bear Mountain State Parkway runs from 
the Taconic State Parkway just north of its 
intersection with Crompond Road west to State 
Route No. 9 and the Peekskill by-pass. 


JONES BEACH 


Jones Beach (2,413 acres), 33 miles from N. Y., 
is reached by the Grand Central and Northern 
State Parkways, the Southern State Parkway, Sun- 
rise Highway, or Merrick Road to either the 
Meadowbrook, Wantagh or Captree State Park- 
ways. Jones Beach State Park may also be reached 
from Long Beach the Loop Causeway and the 
Meadowbrook Parkway; and via the Long island 
Railroad to Freeport or Wantagh with bus con- 
nections. Jones Beach has over 2 miles of ocean 
bathing a stillwater bathing area in Zachs 
Bay, salt water diving, swimming and wading 

Is in the West Bathhouse, restaurants, cafe- 
Eerias: boardwalk. The Marine Theatre seats 8,200. 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


Valley Stream (130 acres), 18 miies from_N. Y., 
from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 

Hempstead Lake (905 acres), 21 miles from N. Y., 
on Southern State Parkway. 

Bethpage (1,529 acres), 37 miles from N, Y., 
north of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a roll- 
ing wooded tract north of Farmingdale on the 
Nassau-Suffelk County line. Four 18-hole golf 
courses and a clubhouse are available. A fifth 
18-hole golf course is under construction and will 
be available for use in 1958. There are picnic 
groves, over ten miles of bridle paths and pedes- 
trian trails, a stable where well-trained saddle 
horses may be hired, and a polo field where games 
may be witnessed every Sunday afternoon during 
the polo season. 


Beimont Lake (395 acres), 42 miles from N. Y. 


Sunken Meadow (1,023 acres), 46 miles from 
N. Y., near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. 


Captree (298 acres), 47 miles from N. Y. on 
all-parkway route to Fire Island Inlet. 


Fire Island (1,000 acres), 49 miles from N. Y. 
ferry from Captree. 


Bayard Cutting Arboretum (641 acres), 50 miles 
ao N. Y. on Connetquot River, south of East 
slip. : 


Heckscher (1,520 acres), 50 miles from N. Y¥. 
on Great South Bay, south of E. Islip; 

Wildwood (503 acres), 73 miles from N. Y. on 
Long Island Sound. 


Orient Beach (348 acres), 118 miles from N. Y. 
on Gardiners Bay. 


Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from N. Y., 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. 


Montauk Point (162 acres), 132 miles from N. Y. 
on the ocean. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


Campers on Forest Preserve public campsites 
pay a service charge of $1 per night or $5 per week 
per camping permit, limited to 6 persons. Day 
users pay 50¢ per car, $2 per truck or bus, 


Catskill Park contains 600,000 acres, of which 
the state owns more than 222,000 acres. The 
ps is situated_in the Hudson, Delaware and 

ohawk valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and 
precipitous mountains extending from the norther- 
y end of the park along the northeast and easterly 
part. The Catskill section is reached by rail on the 
New York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 
Kingston, the terminus of the Catskill Mentha 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and by 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad. The 
public campsites are: 


Beaverkill—turn north from State Highway, 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 
campsite is about five miles from this point over 
hard surfaced roads. 


Woodland Valley—turn south from State High- 
way, route ‘28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
mile run on good macadam to campsite. 


Devil’s Tombstone—turn north from_ State 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entrance 


to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between 
Hunter und Plateau mountains, through which 
the highway passes. 


North Lake—turn north from State Highway, 
route 23-A. at Haines Falls. There follows a 
drive of three miles, 


UP-STATE PARKS 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,206 acres), 90 miles 
from N. Y.; Lake Taghkanic (910 acres), 115 miles 
N. Y.; Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 
acres), 9 miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis 
Norrie (323 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north 
of Poughkeepsie. 


Echo Lake (64 acres) at Millwood, N. Y. Hunter 
Brook (14 acres), 5 miles east of Peekskill, N. Y. 
Kitchawan (20 acres), 2 miles north of Millwood. 


James Baird, 9 mi. east of Poughkeepsie (580 
acres). Ogden Mills and Ruth Livingston Mills 
(190 acres) at Staatsburg. 


Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse; 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, 12 miles N. 
of Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N. W. of 
Oneonta: Chittenango Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazeno- 
via; Clark Reservation, 2 miles S. E. of Syracuse; 
Battle Island, near Fulton. 


Buttermilk Falls (675 acres), 2145 miles S. of 
I ; Cayuga Lake (188 acres), 3 miles from 
Seneca Falls; Robert H. Treman State Park (989 
acres), 5 miles S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach 
816 acres), on Lake Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of 
swego; Fillmore Glen (857 acres), 1 mile S. of 
Moravia; Stony Brook (554 acres), 3 miles S. of 
Dansville; Taughannock Falls (533 acres), on 
Cayuga Lake, 8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen 
(604 acres), in Village of that name; Newtown 
Battlefield Reservation (330 acres), 5 miles S. E. 
of Elmira. 


Letchworth Park (13,303.acres, 3 waterfalls), on 
upper Genesee River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 


Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (853 acres). 

Allegany (58,266 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (355 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 

State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park (126 acres); Devil’s Hole State Park (42 
acres); Beaver Island State Park (722 acres), 
Grand Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (896 
acres), Buckhorn Island; Evangola State Park (477 
acres), 27 mi. southwest of Buffalo. 

Thousand Islands region—Wellesley Island, 
Westcott Beach, Jacques Cartier and 12 smaller 
areas between Sacketts Harbor and Ogdensburg. 


John Boyd Thacher (1,108 acres), 15 miles 
southwest of~Albany on State route 157. 

Lake George Beach off U. S. route 9 at Lake 
George Village. 


ADIRONDACK REGION 


Campers on the Forest Preserve public camp- 
sites and on the State-owned islands and lands at 
Lake George pay a service charge of $1 per night 
or $5 per week per camping permit. Permits are 
limited to 6 persons. Day users pay 50 cents per 
car or $2 per truck or bus. 

The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,233,- 
802 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is, 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. The state has provided many 
public sites, all marked by signs, but visitors must 
register with the caretaker in charge. 

The developed campsites are: 

Lake George Battleground—Route U. S. 9, about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
the southerly end of Lake George. 

Hearthstone Point—Two miles north of Lake 
pees eevee on Bolton road, State Highway, 
route 2 
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Rogers Rock—Two miles north of Hague-on- 
Lake-George, on route 9N. q 

Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U. S. Highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. 


Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
one Me the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 


Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State Highway, route 
73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State Highway two miles east of Severance and one 
mile west of Paradox. 


Crown Point Reservation—Turn. east from route 
8 and 22, about half way between Crown Point and 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to the camp 
and to Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles. 


Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 
and State Highway, route 86. Wilmington is the 
nearest village, 3 miles away. : 

Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. §S. Highway, No. 9, 
between Elizabethtown and Keesville, about six 
miles south of the latter village. 

Cumberland Bay—Turn east off U. S. Highway 
9, just north of Plattsburg,; on road to ferry. 

Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 96, 4 
miles east of Saranac Lake. 

Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, nine- 
teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction. 

Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
between Saranac and Tupper Lake. 

Rollins Pond—Three miles west of State High- 
way 10, via the Fish Creek Pond campsite road. 


Oretersy Lake cae from State Highway route 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over dirt 
road to campsite. 

Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Haton, 
a@ quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 
Entrance is 2 miles west of Long Lake. 

Forked Lake—At end of town highway_5 miles 
west of Highway 10 at Deerland on Long Lake. 

Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 
miles east of Raquette Lake Village. 

Lake Durant—On State Highway No. 28, 3 miles 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. 

Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Wells. 


Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. ; 

Poplar Point—Off State Highway, route 8, on the 
northwest shore of Piseco Lake about two miles 
west of the hamlet of Piseco. 

Little Sand Point—On Piseco Lake about three 
miles west of Piseco; access via State Highway 8. 

Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake; access via State 
Highway, route 8, four miles west of Piseco. 


Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of East Caroga 
Lake nine miles north of Gloversville on State 
Highway, route 29A. 

Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake Village, on State Highway, route 10. 

Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. 

Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12D, six miles south of Lowville. 

Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lake Village on State High- 
way, route 28. 

Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 

Northampton Beach—Adjacent to State route 30, 
two miles south of Northville. 


New York State Thruway 


In 1957 the New York State Thruway Authority 
was operating 562 miles of highways, of which 427 
miles linked New York City on the Atlantic Sea- 
board to Buffalo on Lake Erie. The report for 
1956, published Jan. 29, 1957, showed that toll 
booths checked 36,377,576 trips, double the 18,300,- 
411 of 1955. During 1957 work continued on the 
Erie section, 69.8 mi. from Buffalo to the Penn- 
sylvania line; New England section, 15.1 mi. from 
New York City to connect with Connecticut ex- 
pressway; Niagara section, 23 mi.; Berkshire sec- 
tion, from 8 mi. south of Albany across a projected 
5,330-ft. bridge over the Hudson to connect with 
Massachusetts Turnpike and Boston; Garden State 
Parkway, from Spring Valley, Rockland Co. N. Y. 


to the New Jersey line. 

Revenues in 1956 reached $26,448,313, or 59% 
above 1955..The New York-Buffalo section paid 
$17,445,856 in tolls, of which passenger cars pro- 
vided $11,624,409 and commercial cars $5,821,447. 
The Authority sold 62,916 annual permits at $20 
each, bringing in $1,677,557. 

Operating expenses were $8,605,065 leaving a 
net revenue of $17,843,247. The Authority earned 
$3,295,331 from reinvesting of unemployed con- 
struction funds, thereby earning a total of $21,- 
138,578 toward payment of the debt service of 
$21,675,676 on bonds outstanding. In 1959 the 
Authority expects to cover all debt requirements 
by an ample margin. 


¢ 
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New York State Mountain Peaks and Lakes" 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey. Figures 


show feet above mean sea level 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK 


The principal mountain group, occupying an area 


Peak 


paetanont 


Panther Peak . 
Table Top... 
Rocky Peak.... 
Macom! 


PEAKS 
of 5,000 square miles in the north-northeast area. 


e (Hoffman).... 
DOS. css e ew 


Se 

Marshall (Herbert) 
Clinton),...... 

PATONG sci iaiec satel «eis lciea es 

TR ToS 10 TRS cae eee 


CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 
They cover an area of 1,000 square miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and Delaware 
counties, west of the Hudson River. 


Elv. EWy. ¥. 

Peak County ft. Peak County at. ff. 
Balsam Cap... .|Ulster Greene 3,660 123 
Balsam ie G Greene 4, 3,470 
Balsam 2 reene 3,4 3,680 
Bls., Rnd. Top. 5 Greene 3,585 4,204 
Bearpen. . Del.-Greene|3,500 Ulster 3,740 3,380 
iter Delaware (|3,253 3,620 
Ulster-Del. {3,38 3,425 
3,990|| Mombaccus.... ter 000 3,647 
3,937||Mongaup...... Ulster 3,150 3,856 
Bloomberg..... Delaware (|3,448)|Mor'sv’le R’ng..|Delaware |3,253 3,935 
Cornell. ....... Ulster 3,906|| North Dome. . .|Greene 2093 782 
enman,...... Sullivan 3,051||Overlook....... Ister 3,150 See 3,213 
Dry Brook Rdg.|Del.-Uister |3,510||Panther....... Ister 3,760|/|Van Wyck..... Ulster 260 
Evergreen...... Greene 3,531||Peekamoose. ...| Ulster 1 Cee ee oe Greene 3,476 
WeaBariiyele seis akcie. « Ulster 3,619||Pisgan......... Delaware (|3,365||West Kill...... Greene 3,777 
Giant Ledge. Ulster 3,218||Plateau........ reene 3,855|| Wildcat. ....... Ulster 3,268 
Graham....... Jister 3,890||Plattekill...... Delaware /|3,250||Wndhm.Hgh.Pt.|Greene 3,508 
Halcott........ Greene 3,537||Richmond..... reene 3,213|| Wittenberg... ..|Ulster 3,802 

Hemlock.......|Ulster 3,264||Rocky......... Ulster 3,620 
CHIEF LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE 
Sq. |Elev. Sq. |Elev 
Lake County M. | Feet Lake County M. Feet 
Beaver River Flow| Herkimer......... 3.95/1,660 6.14)1,630 
Big Moose....... Hamilton-Herkimer| 1.98]1,824 1.88}1,551 
MBROR occa sie aie St. Lawrence 7 » by a 272 1.05/1,788 
Blue Mountain. ..| Hamilton... 2.05)1,789 79.8 | 368 
Brandreth. ...... Hamilton... 1.38}1,787 4.75] 363 
Brant Rae Pate bie sais ALFERD S45) sare 1.12] 801 3.50) 784 
Canadarago...... OUSCRO. aes ane 3.06/1,276 6.23)1,194 
Canandaigua, || *! Ontario-Yates. |.” 16.57| "68 10:3 | 710 
Cayuga MORSOasdiei:s Cay-Tomp-Seneca.| 66.4 381 1.07/1,360 
Cazenovia,.,.... Madison, 36 oidevn 1.72|1,190 4.32/1.661 
Champlain... ..‘| Essex-Clinton-Vt.- 4.37/1,859 
Canada........ 439.0 | 95 2.35|1,724 
Chateaugay, upper| Clinton.......... 3.85/1,310 || Raquette 8.43|1,762 
Chautauqua...... Chautauqua......} 20.9 |1,308 |] Raquette Pond. . ; 1.60]1,542 
Chaay... 006.00: Clinton. ........ + [| 2.3211531 || Round..........; Hamilton........:| 1.21/1,718 
cg CO SSS Rar an Hranklinyss:. feos ek 1.59/1,610 || Sacandaga, ...... Hamilton,..... ...| 2:50|1)724 
omestis.. 22.2. Livingston... 1): 5.08| '818|) St. Regis, upper... | Franklin. /) 7117! 1.08]1.617 
e ms Rebebiasatete ale Cayuga-Onondaga.| 3.40] 370||Saranac, 1, lower..| Franklin... _).*° «| 3.46]1,534 
Follensby Pond... | Franklin. .......: 1.42]1,548 ||Saranac, 1; middle. | Franklin.) ._)) 7! ‘| 2.6 11.536 
Forked ws Hamilton... 2112! 1,95|1,741 ||Saranac, 1, upper. | Franklin, ;;.!.!! -| 7.95]1.571 
al on Chain—1ist| Herkimer......).: 1.03/1,706 || Saratoga......... aratoga....... --| 6.78] 204 
Fu ton Chain—4th| Herkimer. |. . 3.29|1.707||Schroon........: Essex-Warren,....| 6.61] 807 
aoe me ete Aaa arren pane an Seneca,..... . | Seneca-Schuyler; 66.7 | 444 
aitackrcnn ia inge..... y 1 Ontario-Yates. . , 

Livingston, . . 2.90| 896||Silver.......... .|/Clinton..........] 1.30]1,393 
Herk-Onelda 5.11|1,225 || Silver... 2517" ...|Wyoming......... 1.19]1'356 
Liv-Ontario. 2'61| ‘800 || Skaneateles.) | * Cay.-Cortl.-Onond.| 13.8 | '867 
eee vedas 1.46|2,187 || Tupp lin. | 5 91/1,542 
amilton. |. . 2! §.96)1,650 || Tupper, Little. ...|Hamilton......... 3.80]1;718 
Xates-Steuben./°°] 17:43/ "709 Woll P - ++ 1:35]1,563 
Schuyler... 21... 13 11096 apne fe eae ine 


Lake Erie borders on New York State for an Finger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in 


airline distance of 64 miles, Area in U. S., 4,990 central New York. From west to east they are— 
Canandaigua, Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, 


Square miles. 
Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of Or aree re ese about 2,300 lakes, ponds, or reser 


New York State for an airline distance of 146 mil 
Area in U. S., 3,470 square miles. mn ee a Paes Mile oe einer So oeee 


_. at $7 to $15 a week in 1938 have been $10 to 


Contributions, 1955 ................$ 199,332,000 
Benefit payments, 1955 ............ 223,136,000 
- Funds on hand, Jan. 1, 1956 ........ 1,273,092,000 


The Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
of New York was enacted in April, 1935, and was 
the second of its kind in the United States. Collec- 
tions from employers began in 1936 and first 
payments to the unemployed were made in 1938. 


Since that time various amendments have al- 
tered the provisions of the law. Benefit rates set 


since July, 1955; duration of payments, orig- 
inally 3 to 16 weeks, were increased to 26 weeks 
in 1945; the original waiting period of -3 to 5 
weeks was reduced to one week in 1945; com- 
pensation is now for days instead of full weeks 
of unemployment; coverage has been extended to 
seamen, employees of the Federal government, 
employees of the state and other government sub- 
divisions which so elect, and reductions have been 
made in employers’ contributions. 


WHAT EMPLOYER PAYS 


Employer contributions to the Fund were re- 
duced from 3% to 2.7% in 1940. Beginning July 
1, 1945, actual contributions could be lower than 
2.7% because of the tax credit provision in the 
law. In 1956 contribution rates varied from 0.5% 
to 2.7%, depending on each employer’s own ex- 
perience with unemployment. The law also pro- 
vides for subsidiary contributions, payable in 
addition to regular contributions. They are graded 
from 1/10 of 1% of payrolls to 1% of payrolls. As 
required by the Social Security Act, all monies 
collected are deposited with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in an Unemployment Trust Fund, subject 
to requisition by the State Division of Employ- 
ment for the payment of benefits. Contributions 
are payable quarterly. Since Jan. 1, 1938, contri- 
butions have been payable on the first $3,000 
of wages. 


Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other gratuities 
are wages on which contributions must be paid. 
Payments made by an employer under a retire- 
ment, sickness, or accident disability plan, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1940, are not wages to be used as a 
basis for benefit payment. 


Employers, whether subject to the law or not, 
are required to keep accurate records of wages 
paid to each employee. Once subject, an employ- 
er’s liability ceases only when he can show that 
1) he has employed no more than one person 
on any day for at least a full calendar year and 
2) he is not liable for tax under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. A delinquent employer 
who erroneously contributed to the unemploy- 
ment compensation fund of another state is not 
held liable for penalties and interest. 


Employment of three persons on any day in 
1956 makes an employer subject to the law as of 
the first such day; in 1957 and thereafter, employ- 
ment of two persons on any day makes an em- 
ployer subject as of the first such day. 


VOLUNTARY COVERAGE 


The following employers not subject to the law 
may become voluntarily insured with the consent 
of the Industrial Commissioner: firms with fewer 
than three employees in 1956 or fewer than two 
after Jan. 1, 1957; non-profit-making religious, 
scientific, charitable, literary and educational 
bodies (excepting such bodies whose primary 
activity is the production of plays or concerts for 
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public entertainment); New York State municipal 
corporations and other orem subdivisions, 
and employees of custodians or custodial engineers 
in cities having population of more than 500,000. 


Employment excluded from coverage under the 
State law which cannot voluntarily be covered in- 
cludes: employment of spouse or minor child; em- 
Ployment as a golf caddy; employment during all 
or any part of a school year or vacation as a 
part-time worker of any person in regular 
attendance during the daytime as a student in an 
institution of learning (although compensation 
for such employment is taxable where the 
employer is also subject to the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act); employment in agriculture; em- 
ployment of a 25% stockholder by a firm not sub- 
ject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, and 
employment covered by the Federal Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


BENEFITS TO UNEMPLOYED 


Benefits are payable to claimants who in an in- 
dividual base period (52 weeks preceding the filing 
of a valid original claim for benefits) worked in in- 
sured employment in at least 20 weeks, and earned 
remuneration totalling $300 (averaging at least $15 
per week) in any 20 weeks. Such benefits are pay- 
able for not more than 26 weeks of unemployment 
within the claimant’s individual benefit year (52 
weeks following the filing of a valid original claim). 
The weekly benefit rate is based on the claim- 
ant’s average weekly wage, and varies from 
the $10 weekly minimum to the $36 maximum. 
Benefits are paid weekly for each fourth and 
subsequent day of total unemployment within the 
week, known as_effective days, after a waiting 
period of four effective days, which need not be 
consecutive. 


The partial earnings under which a claimant 
may get benefits are limited to $36 a week. 

To permit prompt settlement of benefit claims, 
employers are required to supply wage information 
within seven days after a request is mailed. 


If ‘‘reasonably fitted’? by- training and experi- 
ence eligible claimants must accept offered em- 
ployment unless its acceptance requires joining 
a company union, jeopardizing his labor union 
status, working in an establishment where an in- 
dustrial controversy exists, working for substan- 
tionally less than the wages, hours, or conditions 
prevailing for similar work in the locality, or work- 
ing at a place unreasonably distant from home at 
increased expense unless the expense is provided 
for. An employee may also refuse employment for 
other good cause, but benefits are not paid if he 
has withdrawn from the labor market. 


A 1941 amendment provided a 42-day disqualifi- 
cation for workers who voluntarily leave their 
employment without good cause. Another amend- 
ment provided for a 7-week suspension of benefit 
rights rather than an extended waiting period for 
loss of employment due to misconduct, a strike, 
lockout, or other industrial controversy. The same 
amendment made provision for reduction of bene- 
fits in cases of wilful false statements. 


INSURANCE APPEAL BOARD 


The Unemployment Insurance Appeal Board 
consists of three members appointed for 6 years 
each by the Governor. The Board hears appeals 
from the decisions of Unemployment Insurance 
Referees on disputed claims for insurance bene- 
fits and on contested rulings of the Industrial 
commissioner affecting employer liability. 


Employment of Minors in New York State 
Source: Division of Industrial Relations, N. Y.' State Dept. of Labor 


Children under 14 may not be employed at any 
time, neither after school nor during vacation. 


Children 14 and 15 may work after school and 
during vacations but not in or in connection with 
a factory. 

Children 16 or older may work full time, but 
must be over 16 to work in a factory. 


There are certain exceptions. Boys 12 or over 
may work as newspaper carriers after school hours, 
but must be 14 to sell on the street. At 12 or over 
they may work for parents or guardians on home 
farm or outdoors not connected with a business. 
High school graduates of 14 or 15 may work full 
time and in a factory, but under Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act no child under 16 may work 
in a manufacturing occupation in interstate com- 


merce. Children of 15, who cannot profit from 
further available instruction, may work full time. 


A street trades certificate or badge is required 
for all boys between 14 and 18 who sell newspapers 
on streets or are bootblacks, 

No child under 16 may perform in a theatrical 
performance, in movies, radio or television with- 
out special permission. The Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children or local school authorities 
must be notified. School is compulsory for children 
under 16. 

Laws restrict the type of work in which chil- 
dren may be engaged, differentiate the work done 
by boys and girls, and specify hours. The N. Y. 
State Dept. of Laber, 80 Centre St., New York, 
N. Y. provides full information. 


tk State Personal Income Tax Law 
ie Sant M iopted in 1919, and as amended em- 
bodies the following provisions: 


esidents and non-residents of New York State 
ae taxable—a resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law; a 
nonresident on compensation from services actually 
dered in New York, or income derived from @ 
business carried on, or from property located 
within, New York State. oe 
A return is required of every taxpayer when, 
single, his net income and net capital gain for the 
taxable year is $1,000 or more or, if married and 
living with spouse, the aggregate net income and 
net capital gain of both is $2,500 or more. 
A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income and capital gain amounts to $5,000 or over. 


The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
income after reflecting credit for the personal 
exemptions: 2% on the 1st $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 
on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. 

For the calendar year 1956 and for fiscal years 
ending during 1957, the first $100 of tax was re- 
duced by 15% and the next $200 of tax was re- 
duced by 10%. 


Exemptions and Deductions 


A single person, or a married person not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 


A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
the aggregate net income received by both 


Additional exemptions of $400 may also be 
claimed by each taxpayer or spouse who is over 
65 or who is blind. Such exemptions, however, 
are reduced by the amount that gross income 
exceeds $6000. 


A head of a family is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide-for these 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
legal obligation. 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
each person, other than husband or wife, depend- 
ent upon and receiving his chief support from the 
taxpayer, under 18 years of age, or incapable of 
Self-support because mentally or physically defec- 
tive. If the dependent person is over 18 years of 
age and is in full time attendance at an approved 
school or college an allowance of $800 may be 
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laimed ($400 for taxable years to 1957). If the — 
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provides the chief sup) and cannot be di 

between two indivi % er 


pole = ependents. 

A deduction is allowed to working mothers or 
widowers for the care of children under 12 or 
of dependents who are physically or rege eo in- 


for themselves. The deduction 
Shared % or each child or dependent but 
the maximum such deduction is limited to 


income exceeds 


If the exemption status chan during the tax- 
able year the exemption allowable for the 
prior and subsequent to the change must be 
apportioned on the basis of time. 


Life insurance premiums are deductible up to 
$150. 


Medical expenses are deductible to the amount 
in excess of 3% of the first $6000 of net income 
plus 5% of net income over $6000. The maximum 
ake sig a sapenes re anes ie = in- 

vidual and $2500 for a husband ani 
jointly or for a head of a household. Full medi 
expenses are deductible if taxpayer or spouse 
is over 65 or blind. 


Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the state during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole tax- 
able period as defined above to require one. 


Filing Dates 


Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 


A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. 


The normal tax may be paid in full when the 
return is filed or it may be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments, the first installment being due at the 
time of filing. If this is filed on April 15, subse- 
quent installments are due July 15, Nov. 15, and 
Feb 15, of the following year. In no event shall 
any installment except the last be less than $10. 


Capital Gain Tax 


In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax, Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. It, also, is payable in installments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


New York State Banking Statistics 


Source; 


New York State Banking Department 


Class Number Deposit ($1,000) Resources ($1,000) 

As of In_N. Y.|Outside|State|| In N. Y. |Outside| State In N. Y. |Outsid State 
Dec. 31, 1956 City \N. Y. C./Total City IN. XS Total City IN. Y. Cc. Total 
State banks... 8 73 | 81 $187,544 | $265,501! $453,045 || $205,693|$291,387| $497,080 
Trust comp'ies. 34 71 105 24,015,865 |3,982,864| 27,988,729 || 27,533,007 |4,357,380131,890.387 
Savings banks.. 53 76 129 || 14,132,588 |3,524,742| 17,657,330 || 15,632,339 |3.917,788 |19,550,127 
Private bankers 2 0 2 219,501 [ions 19,501 279,049]... 2.0.0.5 79,04! 
Indust’l banks. 3 5 8 94,167 43,013 137,180 109,294| 49,894 159,188 


Shareholders (equivalent of deposits): 
$1,021,258,451.42: Savings and Loan Ba: 
$13,376,547.47. 


Credit Unions $39,253,476.03; Savings and Loan Associations 
nk of State of New York, Deposits $3,647,076.89. Resources 


The total deposits and total assets of all institutions 


under supervision of the Department as of 


Dec. 31, 1956, amount to $47,710,936,311.54 and $60,950,485,951.65 respectively. 


Total assets of Life Insurance Departments of Savin 
Fund are not included in the foregoing summary. 


gs Banks and The Savings Bank Life Insurance 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE. INSURANCE, NEW YORK STATE 


Savings Bank Life Insurance is legal reserve life 
insurance and operates in New York state under 
Supervision of the State. Banking and Insurance 
Departments. Mutual savings banks may issue 
policies for insurance not exceeding $5,000 for each 
person, when requested by voluntary buyers. There 
are no solicitors. All forms of life insurance are 
available, including group insurance. 


All issuing banks contribute 1% of premium in- 
come to the Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund, to 
serve as a central guaranty fund, supplementing 


reserves and surplus funds required by law. An 
actuary and a medical director are provided by the 
fund, which is directed by 7 trustees appointed by 
the Supt. of Banks, with approval of the Governor. 


In New York on Jan. 1, 1957 there were 187,048 
policies in force for $310,901,359, including group 
insurance of $46,765,700.. There were 47 issuing 
banks and 28 agency banks. An agency bank ac- 
cepts applications for insurance and refers them 
to issuing banks, and acts as a collection agency 
for the receipt of premiums. 
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Disability Benefits in New York State 


Disability benefit payments are available to cer- 
categories of workers under a special section 

of the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York, 
which is administered by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, Angela R. Parisi, ch. The Board 
has district offices in New York City (80 Centre 
St.); Albany, Binghampton, Buffalo, Rochester 
and Syracuse. It has 13 members and hears claims 
for compensation for occupational and non-oc- 
cupational benefits and for compensation for civil 
defense volunteers. Claims are heard before 


'_ referees and panels, and there are a number of 


advisory committees. 


The law recognizes the difference between on- 
the-job and off-the-job disabilities. Maximum 
compensation to a disabled employee for an oc- 
cupational disability is $36 per week, and to an 
employee for a non-occupational disability $45 a 
week. Legislation intended to give workers in both 
categories a maximum of $45 a week passed the 
New York Legislature in 1957 but was vetoed by 
Gov. Averell Harriman because a rider attached 
to the bill removed certain powers from the Com- 
pensation Board. 


COVERAGE AND EXEMPTIONS 

Workers must be covered for occupational acci- 
dent or disease when one or more employees are 
engaged in a listed hazardous occupation for 
profit. If 4 or more workmen are employed they 
must be covered, regardless of hazards or profit 
motives. Executive officers of corporations subject 
to the law also must be covered. 


Coverage was extended in 1957 to public school 
teachers outside New York City. Earlier the law 
was extended to resident physicians and internes 
in municipal hospitals and prisons. State em- 
ployees are covered, but only municipal employees 
who are in hazardous occupations. Volunteer fire- 
men are covered under the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Benefit Law, administered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Longshoremen and mari- 
time workers injured on piers are covered, but are 
excluded if injured on navigable waters or dry 
docks, when Federal compensation is paid. 


Exempted from coverage are farm laborers and 
domestic help, but domestic’ workers not em- 
ployed on farms are covered if they work a mini- 
mum of 48 hours a week for one employer in 
localities of 40,000 or more population. Exempted 
also are ministers and non-manual workers for 
religious, charitable or educational corporations. 
Exempted are railroad employees in interstate 
commerce, who are protected by Federal liability. 


Written notice of an accident or injury must 
be given the employer by the employe or others 


within 30 days, but failure to do so may be 
excused by the Board for extenuating circum- 
stances. A claim for compensation may be filed 
within two years if disablement shows up later, 
and in some cases, such as bone, blood and lung 
change, may be filed after two years if the source 
of disablement was recognized within 90 days after 
occurrence. In special instances the Board should 
be consulted. No compensation is forthcoming if 
a accident was due to willful intent or intoxica- 
on. 


First payment falls on the 14th day of disability 
and thereafter is payable bi-weekly. 

AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 

Compensation to a disabled employee is 25 of 
his average weekly .wages but not to exceed $36 
per week, or less than $12 per week, and the mini- 
mum rate in cases of permanent total disability 
shall not be less than $15 per week nor im cases 
of temporary total disability less than $12 per week. 

Benefits paid in case of death must not exceed 24 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased based 
on maximum earnings of $260 a month. In the 
case of widows and children of deceased employees 
wages are not deemed less than $78 a month, 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $6,500. 

Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there- 
after, but shall not. exceed @ total of $5,500. 

For serious facial or head disfigurement or 
neck injury likely to impair earning capacity, the 
workman may receive a maximum of $5,000. 


In silicosis or other dust diseases, compensation 
is payable only for total disability or death. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to 
double compensation. 


NON-OCCUPATIONAL DISABILITY 


The benefits for non-occupational disability 
differ in character from those provided for occu- 
pational disability. All workers for employers of 
four or more employees are covered by the law, 
except certain groups traditionally exempt, Special 
provision is made for the disabled unemployed. 
Employees are required to contribute by pay-roli 
deduction 42 of 1% of wages earned but not more 
than 30 cents a week. Employers, who contribute 
the balance of cost, may secure payment of benefits 
by purchasing insurance, qualifying as a self- 
insurer, or by submitting acceptable welfare plans. 


Housing in New York State 


Source: 


To help meet New York State housing, urban 
planning, and redevelopment needs, the State 
Division of Housing, under the direction of Com- 
missioner Joseph P. McMurray, operates a slum 
clearance, low rent public housing and community 
redevelopment program involving financial and 
technical aid to local housing authorities; super- 
vises a lower middle income family program of 
limited dividend and limited profit rental and 
cooperative housing, and offers advisory service in 
community redevelopment, urban renewal and 
private large scale housing construction. 

Financial aid for slum clearance and low rent 
housing was initiated in 1939 and is given to the 
extent of $885,000,000 in loans to local housing 
authorities and up to $34,000,000 per year for 50 


State Division of Housing 


years in annual subsidies. As of Mar. 31, 1957, 
the agency had made itoan and subsidy contracts 
for 88 such housing developments containing 58,310 
apartments, in 32 municipalities throughout the 
state. Of this number 63 projects were completed, 
i were under construction and 14 were in planning 
stages. 

The Division was authorized in 1955 to use $50,- 
000,000 for mortgage loans to private limited-profit 
income housing. As of Mar. 31, 1957, loan funds 
committed totaled $27,927,800 for 11 such com- 
panies with 2,079 dwelling units. 

The Division in 1956 initiated research in hous- 
ing codes and minimum occupancy standards. A 
pilot study was also started of urban renewal 
and redevelopment. 


Public School Statistics, New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Education 


i j h-| T h Total | Val. of Daily |Teach-| Teacher} Total | Val. of 

Yr. Seats yes aces ceoead schools || Yr. | attend. ers wages | expend. | schools 
is $32 98 $1,000 ||, 52]1,771,804| 84,080 Baer Soa. neal 780,007 

248,624 | 432,247|1,161,934//1952/1,771, 5; ,579 ; .789, 

1948 1398 023 F008 277,125 | 500,216 1'247'969||1953|1.877.484| 87.565| 408,604 | 972,520 2,022,054 
1949/1.656,432| 77,085| 2971623 | 584;820/1,337,806||1954|1,959,094/ 91,384) 433,948 |1,103,613)2,233,324 
1950|1.700'358| 79,670| 315,962 | 645;901/1,433,772||1955|2,029,855| 95,572) 485,536 |1,277,475/2,460,786 
1951/1.724,780| 81,9301 345,626 | 749,904/1,571,725||1956/2,114,522/101,205| 541,261 |1.492,830]..... 


Expenditures excluding moneys 
425 614,877; (1948) $477,887,493; 
668,883,518; (1953) $754,722,000; 


from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness were: (1947) 
(1949) $528,719,498; (1950) $563,376,271; (1951) $616,183,761; (1952) 
(1954) $821,271,032; (1955) $925,362,728; (1956) $1,031,370,877. 


Minimum wage standards were established in 
New York State in 1937 by enactment of the law 
entitled Minimum Wage Standards for Women and 
Minors. It is administered by the Division of 
Industrial Relations, Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage, which is responsible for enforce- 
ment of laws concerning hours of labor, employ- 
ment of women and minors, child labor, payment 
of wages, industrial homework and equal pay. 
The Division has its offices in the State Dept. of 
Labor, 80 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and if 
the Commissioner believes that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors receive wages insufficient 
to provide adequate maintenance and to protect 
health, to appoint a board to report on minimum 
wage rates in such occupations. 


The wage board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, an equal number 
Of representatives of employees and not more 
than 3 disinterested members representing the 
public. Within 90 days, or up to 180 days if nec- 
essary, it must report and also recommend mini- 
mum wage standards for women and minors in 
the occupations under consideration. The board 
is required to hold public hearings and in recom- 
mending minimum wage standards may take into 
account (1) the amount sufficient to provide ade- 


New York Labor Relations Act 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


The New York State Labor Relations Act ap- 
plies particularly to industries in intrastate com- 
Merce, excepting from its applications employers 
and! employees admittedly subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act or the Federal Railway Labor 
Act. Employees of the state municipality or other 
governmental agency, charitable, religious or edu- 
cational organizations, domestic servants and farm 
laborers are exempt. 

The act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions, 
to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, free from interference re- 
straint, or coercion of employers. It makes the 
representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
spect to conditions or employment. Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 
rectly or through representatives. 

The State Labor Relations Board has 3 members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of the 
Senate. Salary of the Chairman is $17,000 a year, 
of the Members, $16,300 a year, It is authorized to 
decide the appropriate unit for collective bargain- 
ing. It may also conduct investigations, hearings 
and elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper rep- 
resentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 
a strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 

The Board cannot intervene in representation 
controversies between persons or groups within a 
labor organization or between labor organizations 
affiliated with the same parent organization. 

In cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, etc., 
and take testimony. If violations are proved the 
Board can serve cease and desist orders upon the 
employer and may take further action, such as or- 
dering reinstatement with back pay of employees 
discriminated against by the unfair labor practice. 
The Board may petition the State Supreme Court 
for enforcement of orders issued at the close of un- 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the employer 
may petition the Court to vacate such orders. In- 
terference with the activities of the State Labor 


State Mediation Board 


The State Board of Mediation has 7 members 
appointed by the Governor, with hq at 270 Broad- 


way, New York, N. Y., and distr 
Albany, Buffalo and Syracuse, N. v ates 
The function of the Board is to prevent or 
settle labor disputes by voluntary mediation. Any 
party to a dispute may ask the Board to mediate 
or arbitrate. In an existing, imminent or threat- 
ened labor dispute, the Board may upon its own 
motion, or upon the direction of the Governor 
must, take steps to effect an amicable and expedi- 


Minimum Wage Law 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


quate maintenance and to protect health, (2) } 
value of the service rendered, and (3) wages 
for like or egmparable work. = | 
after public hearings, 
matter to the 
he accepts 
the report in whole or in part, he issues a wage 
order and administrative regulations to be effec~ 
tive within 60 days. 

Violation of a wage order is a misdemeanor. 
Any employee who is paid less than the wage 
established by an order may recover in a civil 
action the full amount due him. Any employer 
discriminating against an employee for giving 
testimony or serving on a wage board is guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 

Provision is made for reconsideration and re- 


sonableness of any order. 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, may 
be paid less than the minimum wage standards 
or rates fixed for women and minors in any in- 
dustry or occupation under a minimum wage order. 

Minimum wage orders covering about 1,275,000 
workers are in effect in the amusement and rec- 
reation, beauty service, building service, cleaning 
and dyeing, confectionery, counselor staff occupa- 
tions (children’s camps}, hotel, laundry, restau- 
rant, and retail trade industries. 


Relations Board with employees’ exercise of their 
rights in an election of representatives is penalized. 

Annual report and record of decisions are avail- 
able at the Board’s offices, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. The members of the Board are 
Joseph Di Fede, Chairman, Jay Kramer and 
one vacancy as of July 1957. Philip Feldblum is 
General Counsel and A. M. Goldberg is Executive 
Secretary. - 

The State Commission Against Discrimination 
is composed of 5 members appointed for 5 years by 
the Governor of New York with consent of the 
Senate; salary $11,950 yr. The Commission ‘‘for- 
mulates policies to eliminate and prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, creed, color 
or national origin, either by employers, labor or- 
ganizations, empleyment agencies or other persons, 
and is empowered to take action against such dis- 
crimination.’’ It may make rules, start investiga- 
tions, pass on complaints, and create advisory 
bodies and conciliation councils of representative 
citizens, serving without pay but with reimburse- 
ment of expenses. Anyone protesting the decisions 
of the Commission may obtain judicial review. 

Offices:.-270 Broadway, New York, John R. Fox, 
executive director; 212 State St., Albany, N. Y.; 
also offices in Buffalo, Syracuse, Binghamton, 
White Plains, Rochester, N. Y. 

Division Against Discrimination—A special divi- 
sion was set up in the Dept. of Labor in 1957 to 
supervise action on complaints of discriminatory 
practices which come to the notice of the depart- 
ment in the course of the operations of its 
divisions. 

Under the Law, both the Attorney General and 
the Industrial Commissioner have the right to file 
complaints with the Commission. The Industrial 
Commissioner has been furnishing to the State 
Commission Against Discrimination information 
on discriminatory and other unfair practices and 
filing complaints where necessary. 

The new division will serve as a complaint 
bureau and centralize the Department’s invyesti- 
gation of, and actions against, discriminatory 
practices, 


tious settlement of differences. The Board ar- 
ranges conferences between disputants, and assists 
in negotiating and drafting agreements. 

If a labor dispute, which vitally affects the 
public’s interest, has not been settled through 
mediation, the Board may certify this matter to 
the Industrial Commissioner, who is empowered 
to approve a Board of Inquiry. The latter may 
hold public or private hearings, subpoena wit- 
nesses, take testimony and receive evidence, and 
issue a factual report. 


The Legislature of the State of New York has 
- authorized counties and cities to impose various 

local non-property taxes in addition to the real 
_ Property tax. 

Chapter 278 of the Laws of 1947, as amended, 
authorizes counties and cities with the exception 
oi New York City to impose any or all of the 
following taxes: 


1, A tax on retail sales of tangible personal 
property at a rate not in excess of 2% of 
receipts, and a compensating use tax. Chapter 
893 Laws of 1956 authorized Monroe County to 
impose the sales tax at the rate of 3%. 


2. A tax on receipts from sales of food or drink 
in restaurants and similar establishments, 
where the charge is $1.00 or more, at a rate 
not in excess of 3%. 


3. A tax on the consumption or use of gas, 
electricity, water, refrigeration or steam (or 
service in these categories) for domestic or 
commercial use, and on-telephone or tele- 
graph service of any nature, at a rate not in 
excess of 3% of the charge. 


4. A tax on the privilege of selling alcoholic 
beverages at retail for on or off premises 
consumption at a rate not in excess of 25% 
of the State license fee. 


5. A tax on admissions to places of amusement, 
including roof gardens, cabarets, etc., and on 
dues and admission fees to social, athletic 
ou sporting clubs, at a rate not in excess of 

0» 


6. A tax on coin-operated amusement devices at 
a rate not in excess of $25 per year for each 
machine. 


7. A tax on the use of motor vehicles at a rate 
not in excess of $5.00 a year on non-com- 
mercial passenger vehi weighing less than 
3,500 pounds and $10 on heavier passenger 
vehicles and trucks. 


8. A tax on hotel room occupancy at a rate 
not in excess of 5% of the rent. 


The following cities and counties have adopted 
non-property » taxes: 

Sales and Compensating Use Tax—Erie and 
Monroe Counties, and the cities of Auburn, 
Niagara Falls, Poughkeepsie and Syracuse. 


Consumers’ Utility Tax—Cities of Binghamton, 
Buffalo, Cohoes, Elmira, Johnstown and Troy. 


Admissions and Dues Tax—Cities of Binghamton 
and Elmira. 
. Hotel Room Occupancy. Tax—Cities of Elmira 
and Long Beach. 


Restaurant Tax—City.of Long Beach. 


In addition, all cities of the state with the excep- 
tion of the City of Sherrill have imposed a 1% 
tax on the gross income or gross operating income 
of utilities, as authorized by § 20b of the General 
City Law. Pursuant to § 138d of the Village Law, 
enacted in 1950, the authority to impose a similar 
tax was extended to all villages having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or more, and 41 villages have im- 
posed such a tax. 

School districts wholly or partly in cities of 
less than 125,000 population are authorized, in 
accordance with Chapter 811 of the Laws of 1951, 
to impose a tax of 3% on consumers’ utility bills. 
This tax is imposed by the city school districts 
of Gloversville, Long Beach, Niagara Falls, 
Schenectady, Utica and Watertown. 


In addition, on request of a majority vote of the 
whole number of school authorities: of a school 
district located wholly or partly in a city under 
125,000 population, such city is authorized to 
adopt and amend local laws imposing for school 
district purposes any of the taxes which the city 
may impose for city purposes except the consumers’ 
utility tax. In a school district located partly in 
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Local Non-Property Taxes in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Audit and Control 


a city, the tax must also be imposed in that part 
of the school district which is Toonted outside of 
the territorial limits of the city. 


Since the City of Niagara Falls allocates 25% 
of its receipts from the 2% sales tax to the city 
school district, the school district: imposes a tax 
of .5% within that part of its territorial limits 
outside of the city. 


CITY OF NEW YORK TAXES 


The City of New York has been authorized to 
impose the following taxes: 


(1) Chapter 873, Laws of 1934, as amended, 
authorizes the city to impose: a retail sales 
tax on tangible personal property at a rate 
not in excess of 3% and a compensating use 
tax; a 1% and 3% utility tax; a tax on the 
gross income of conduit companies at the 
rate of 3%. 


Chapter 302, Laws of 1934, as amended, 
authorizes a tax on the privilege of doing 
business. The present rates are as follows: 
General business tax—14 of 1% of the 
gross receipts of any other than a financial 
business (1/10 of 1% in the case of certain 
low mark-up businesses) and 1% of .the 
gross income of finanvial businesses. 


Chapter 341, Laws of 1946, as amended, 

authorizes New York. City to impose the tax 

% occupancy of hotel rooms at the rate of 
O« 


Chapter 278, Laws of 1947, as amended, em- 
powers New York City to impose at the 
Same rates most of the taxes that upstate 
municipalities. were authorized to levy— 
restaurant, consumers’ utility, privilege of 
Selling liquor, admissions, coin-operated 
amusement devices and motor vehicle taxes. 


A tax of le per pack of 20 cigarettes was 
umpored pursuant to Chapter 235, Laws of 


(2 


~~ 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


Chapter 202, Laws of 1953, as amended, em- 
powers New York City to impose a payroll 
tax at a rate not in excess of 12 of lo 
provided, among other conditions, that the 
city transfer its transportation system to 
the transit authority. 


_All of the taxes authorized are imposed by the 

city at the present time, with the exception of 
the coin-operated amusement tax, the payroll 
tax and the liquor tax. 


Although, § 110 of the Public Housing Law 
authorizes all cities to impose certain taxes for 
housing subsidies, New York City is the only city 
that has levied any of these taxes. It imposes a 
tax on occupancy for any gainful purpose and a 
tax on the possession and operation of vending 
machines selling tangible personal property. 


TAXES ON RACING 


Chapter 236, Laws of 1952, as amended, author- 
izes counties and the City of New York to impose 
a tax not to exceed the rate of 15% on admissions 
to running horse race meetings. The City of New 
York,. Nassau County and Saratoga County re- 
ceive revenues from this tax. 


Chapter 148, Laws of 1952, as amended, author- 
izes any county, except a county wholly within 
a city, to impose a tax, not to exceed 15%, on 
admissions to harness horse race meetings con- 
ducted in the county except race meetings con- 
ducted within a city having a-population in 
excess of 100,000. Any city having a population 
in excess of 100,000 is also authorized to impose 
a tax at the same rate on admissions to harness 
horse race meetings conducted in the city. Chap- 
ter 837 Laws of 1956 authorized Yonkers and 
Nassau County to increase their local taxes on 
harness track admissions from 15% to 30%. Gene- 
see, Nassau, Oneida and Saratoga Counties and 
the City of Yonkers have adopted the tax. 


(6) 


Public Assistance in New York. State 


Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


Public assistance in New. York State consists of 
the home relief program, including veteran relief, 
financed by state and local funds, and the four 
special types of assistance in the financing of which 
the Federal Government parties ue age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, assistance 
to the blind, and aid_to the disabled. 

During 1956 a monthly average of 220,820 cases 
received public assistance of $262,159,313. Of this 
amount 36.7% was from Federal funds, 32.1% 
from state funds and 31.2% from local funds. 

Home relief expenditures for the year were $25,- 


961,897—helping a monthly average of 26,029 cases. 

Old age assistance granted to a monthly average 
of 96,202 persons was $96,879,128. 

A monthly average of 54,253 cases received $92,- 
482,726 under the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram. 

Assistance to the blind, covering an average of 
4,347 persons per month, was $4,762,693. 

Aid to the disabled covered a monthly average 
of 39,989 persons and involved expenditures of 
$42,072,869. 


Source: New York 


About 2,300,000 women were employed in New 
York State at the beginning of 1957, 31% of the 
total labor force. Of this number 232,494 were 
stenographers, typists and _ secretaries, and an 
additional 194,997 performed clerical and similar 
work that classified them as office help. Three out 
of 5 office workers were women. These categories 
were larger than any other, the next largest group 
of operatives in apparel and other fabricated 
textile products and semi-skilled factory work 
reaching 177,710. Although women are entering 
every major. occupation, practically half are still 
in work especially suited to women, as sales clerks, 
teachers and household workers. 


In October, 1956, about 34% of the workers in 
manufacturing were women, concentrated in the 
industries making nondurable goods. Here, 45% 
of all employees were women, whereas in firms 
making durables, the figure was only 19%. These 
figures include office workers as well as operatives. 
Apparel manufacturing is the nondurable-goods 
industry employing the bulk of the women opera- 
tives in the state (42% in 1950). However, the 
proportion of women is increasing notably in some 
industries making durable goods. In 1940 one out 
of every 57 women operatives in the state was in 
@ plant making electrical equipment and in 1950 
the ratio was one to 23. 


Women—workers in the laundry industry—were 
the first covered by New York’s minimum wage 
act in 1938. 


New York State Canal System 
Source: State Department of Public Works 


The Erie Canal was opened Oct. 26, 1825. The 
construction of the improved canal was in 
1903 when, by referendum, a bond issue was 
authorized for that purpose. This 1903 legislation 
further stipulated that the canals of the state were 
to be toll free. The depth of the channel is 14 
feet from Waterford to Oswego, and 12 feet else- 
where in the canals; depth over lock sills is 12 
feet; the locks are 310 feet long, with usable 
length 300 feet, 4335 feet in beam, overhead clear- 
ance not to exceed 15 feet above the water. 


The Barge Canal terminates at the Niagara 
River at Tonawanda, There are 35 locks in the 338 
miles between Tonawanda and Waterford, which 
lift shipping 564 feet to the Niagara River level 
at Tonawanda, Between Tonawanda and Lake 
Erie the Federal lock at Black River raises ship- 
ping to Lake Erie, an elevation of 573 feet. 


On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of 
Wood Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and 
Oneida River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, 
where another land cut is made to a point near 
Pendleton; then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara. 


The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y. STATE CANALS 


Manufact, ;Agricultur'l) Other and 
Year Products Products Total 
Net Tons Net Tons Net tons 
1940....| 3,550,345 772,875 4,768,160 
1945.... 1,851,673 607,889 2,968,682 
1950....] 4,200,098 269,883 4,615,613 
1952....4 3,881,988 479,887 4,487,858 


Women Have Three Out of Five Office 


Manufact. ;Agricultur’l) Other and 
Year Products Products Total 
Net Tons Net Tons _ ~ Net tons 
1953.. 4,051,016 341,687 4,497,231 
1954... 3,387,775 383,417 859,335 
1955... 3,928,495 573,935. 4,616,399 
1956... 4,268,645 471,655 4,858,044 


Jobs in N. Y. State _ 
of Labor - 
WORKERS IN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 


MAJOR 
NEW YORK gies Division of | 


ates October, 1956, 
Estimate’ BeBtatistics, New York State 
of Labor. 
(in thousands) t of 
Major industry group Total Women Women* — 
Total employed 1,304 2,295 31 
, self ed ‘1,140 298 26 
Total 
employment 6,164 1,997 32 
Manufac' 1,982 666 34 
Durable goods 872 168 19 
Nondurable goods 1,110 498 45 
Extractive industries and 
CODEEACS SS 284 9 3 
Transportation an 
public utilities 508 84 17 
Trade 1,348 431 32 
fhe Ck tin 487 113 23. 
Retail, ex eating 
and drinking places 665 254 38 
Eating and drinking 
laces 196 70 36 
Se 839 395 47 
Hotels 67 28 42 
Personal service 107 59 55 
Amusement and 
recreation 69 16 23 
All other service 596 292 49 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 444 165 37 
Government 759 241 32 


*Women as percent of all workers. e 


The Champlain Camel extends from the Erie 
Canal at Waterford to Lake Bee en at Whi 


channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall, 


The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 
canalization of Seneca River and Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins the Erie Canal near 
Montezuma. 


The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 


The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 


The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 


The principal office is in the State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 


The Federal Government has dredged the Hudson 
to Albany to a channel depth of 27 feet at mean 
low water and the City of Albany has established 
a modern vat so that deep water navigation has 
been brought 150 miles closer to the Great Lakes. 
Albany has the 15th largest grain elevator capaci- 
ty in the U. S., 13,500,000 bu., to accommodate 
Grameali perene from the canal system to ocean 
vessels for export. 


Unincorporated Business Tax 


An unincorporated business tax is imposed b: 
Article 16-A of the New York State Tax Lew: This 
is @ tax on net incomes of unincorporated busi- 


nesses carried on in New York State 
at the rate of 4%. papi shi 


An exemption of $5,000 (or a ratable 0) 
ae Br rerod. Sgr ee twelve mon Pa is 
, an he tax is not leyi - 

come is less than the exemption. ea. hos Denes 


In any event, if the gross incom < 
incorporated business is $10,000 Henatenent a 
turn is due even though no tax is payable, 


The computation of gross income and net in 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 


dition to the deductions permitted for the Person 

Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable arcu 
on account of the personal services of the individ- 
ual conducting the business or the members of a 
partnership carrying on an unincorporated ‘busi- 


hess, if such person is activel 
conduct of the business. lo ee 


The amount so allowable can, in no e 
in the aggregate 20% of net income mor cah noes 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member, 


-- 
is, 
° 
E 
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CITY OF NEW YORK 


Its Changing Skyline 


A building boom of extraordinary dimensions, 
never before exceeded in size and cost, is changing 
the skyline of New York City and providing large 
areas of new office space. This wave of construc- 
tion began in 1947 and has been accelerating an- 
nually. In mid-1957 a total of 516 new office 
buildings, to cost over $800,000,000, were either 
completed or under construction, 113 of them, the 
tallest and largest, on Manhattan. Office buildings 
and reconstruction of central areas also were 
changing the face of Brooklyn, while numerous 
shops, warehouses and multiple and single-unit 
dwellings were arising in the metropolitan district 
and its outskirts. 


This multiplication of office buildings was 
ascribed to recognition that New York is ‘‘the 
front office of the nation.”’ Although other Ameri- 
can cities, and especially the West Coast, share 
in the building boom, New York remains the finan- 
cial capital and headquarters for many national 
industries and business organzations., Park Avenue 
is changing to a channel between walls of glass 
and steel. Union Carbide, Seagram’s Distillers and 
Astor Plaza are following the leadership of Lever 
House in erecting huge monumental buildings of 
glass. Stainless steel, aluminum and bronze are 
covering walls that no longer need brick and 
stone, for offices are wholly air-conditioned. On 
East 42nd St. the block-square Socony Mobil build- 
ings has changed the skyline. At the southern tip 
of Manhattan a new 32-story structure will re- 
place the long New York Produce Exchange, while 
the Chase Manhattan Bank is transforming whole 
blocks in the financial district. Architects esti- 
mated that 28,000,000 tons of steel have been 
placed on Manhattan’s rock. 


New York, N. Y., is the post office designation 
of the largest metropolis in the United States. 
Officially it is City of New York, and popularly it 
is called New York City. Originally located on 
Manhattan island, it expanded first into part of 
Westchester County. In 1898 it was organized into 
boroughs, which include Brooklyn and other locali- 
ties on Long Island, and Staten Island. 


Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
hattan, is the seat of the central government of 
New York, N. Y. It was discovered Sept. 11, 1609, 
by Henry Hudson, on a voyage for the Dutch East 
India Co. Discovery by Verrazano in 1524 is not 
clearly proved. The first houses were built by 
Adrian Block in lower Manhattan in 1613. On May 
6, 1626, Peter Minuit, director general of New 
Netherland, as the Dutch called the colony, paid 
the Indians the equivalent of $24 in trinkets for 
Manhattan. When the settlement had around 200 
people it was named New Amsterdam. 


The Dutch erected a church in 1633 and in 1635 
puilt Fort Amsterdam where the U. S. Customs 
House now stands. In 1642 they built a public 
meeting house on the site of 73 Pear] St. In 1653 
they erected a wall to protect their settlement 
from which Wall St. takes its name. On Feb. 2, 
1653, when the place had 800 pop. it was incor- 
porated as a city. 


BRITISH DISPLACE DUTCH 


On Sept. 8, 1664, British troops occupied New 
Amsterdam without resistance, took over the gov- 
enrnment from the Dutch director general, Peter 
Stuyvesant, and called it New York, after the 
Duke of York, brother of Charles II of England. 
Without notice to the Dutch King Charles had 
conferred upon the Duke title to all the Dutch 
land in America, including the present states of 
New York, New Jersey and part of Connecticut. 
Thomas Willett of Plymouth was made the first 
English mayor, June, 1665. On Aug. 9, 1673, the 
Dutch recaptured the city and named it New 
Orange, after the Prince of Orange. War in for- 
eign parts resulted in the defeat of the Dutch 
by the English, and in November, 1674, the Dutch 
gave up New Netherland, taking in exchange Su- 
rinam, in South America. The province and the 
city were renamed New York. 

The British made easy terms for the Dutch and 
many prominent Dutch merchants and landown- 
ers became loyal subjects. The city was divided 


and Political History 


into 6 wards Dec. 8, 1683, with an alderman for 
each, The first charter was granted Apr. 27, 1686. 


The first printing press arrived Apr. 12, 1693 and 
the first newspaper was issued Oct. 16, 1725. 


In 1700 the city built a city hall at the northeast 
corner of Broad and Wall Sts. A library was 
founded 1754. A stage service to Philadelphia was 
opened 1756. Streets were first lighted at public 
expense, 1762. Trinity Church first of the Angli- 
can communion, was first erected 1698. 


DURING THE REVOLUTION 


New York was a focal point for both Continen- 
tals and British during the American Revolution. 
Washington had his headquarters for a time in the 
Kennedy house, which stood at present No. 1 
Broadway and later became British headquarters. 
The Declaration of Independence was read to the 
American troops July 9, 1776, in the presence of 
Washington near the present City Hall. The 
Americans lost the Battle of Long Island Aug. 27, 
1776, and the British occupied New York Sept. 14, 
1776. Over 500 houses were destroyed by fire Sept. 
21, 1776. The Americans entrenched on Harlem 
Heights. where they fought several actions; on 
Nov. 15, 1776, they lost Fort Washington, in upper 
Manhattan, to the British and left the island. 


Washington reentered New York on Evacuation 
Day, Nov. 25, 1784. On Apr. 30, 1789, Washington 
took the oath of office as first President on the 
balcony of Federal Hall, Broad and Wall Sts., 
where a bronze statue by J. Q. A. Ward now 
stands. New York was the national capital until 
1790, when it had a population of 33,131. Until 
1797 it was the capital of the state. 


By act of the state legislature, Kingsbridge, 
north of Manhattan, and West Farms and Merris- 
ania, east, 12,317 acres, were joined to the city 
Jan. 1, 1874. In 1894 adjacent towns voted on an- 
nexation. Eastchester and Pelham Manor voted 
favorably; Mount Vernon and Westchester (town) 
unfavorably, the latter by one vote. The legis- 
lature overrode Westchester and joined it to the 
city with Eastchester and Pelham Manor, total 
over 39 sq. mi., or 26,017 acres. 


GREATER NEW YORK 


On Jan. 1, 1898 Greater New York was formed 
by organizing the adjacent counties into boroughs. 
New York on Manhattan became the Borough of 
Manhattan; Brooklyn gave up its independent or- 
ganization and with Kings County became the 
Borough of Brooklyn; the city areas north and 
east of Manhattan became the Borough of the 
Bronx; Queens County became Queens Borough 
and Richmond County (Staten Island) became 
Richmond Borough. Each borough has a president, 
with the mayor of New York as chief executive. 


The term Greater New York never proved popu- 
lar and is not used by the Bureau of Census. 


New York’s public business is transacted chiefly 
in a group of buildings extending from the minia- 
ture City Hall of 1812, in City Hall Park—between 
Broadway and Park Row, Chambers and Vesey 
Streets—and the large Criminal Courts Build- 
ing and Tombs Prison at 100 Centre Street. Half 
of the buildings flank Foley Square and create a 
Civic Center of varying architectural designs. 


The City Hall was erected from 1803 to 1812 from 
designs by Joseph F. Mangin and John McComb. 
It is a handsome adaptation of formal Italian 
Renaissance, with a large porch and clock cupola 
surmounted by a figure of Justice. The exterior 
facing of the City Hall was completely replaced 
in 1955-56 because of the destructive weathering 
of the original marble. 


North of the City Hall stands the City Court 
Bldg.; across Chambers St. is the Hall of Records, 
and east of Centre St. the Municipal Bldg. is 
arched over Chambers St. 


North on Centre St. lies Foley Square, center 
of tall public buildings, including the United 
States Court House, the Supreme Court Bldg., 
the State Office Bldg. and the Health Dept. Bldg. 
North of the State Bldg. stand the Criminal 
Courts Bldg. and Tombs Prison. 


’ 


New York City—History; Brooklyn’s Expansion _ 
Brooklyn Speeds Vast Expansion Program 


Narrows Bridge to Staten Island Appears Certainty 


As rapid strides were made in 1957 toward 
completion of Brooklyn’s vast expansion and re- 
devlopment program, construction of the long- 
proposed $300,000,000 Narrows Bridge became 2 
virtual certainty. The bridge project, linking 
Brooklyn and Staten Island, would bring close to 
$1 billion the total invested in redeveloping and 
rebuilding Brooklyn, the largest borough in the 
City of New York. This gigantic operation includes 
more than 325 projects, some financed by munici- 
pal, state and Federal funds and others privately 
financed, with or without governmental help. 


NARROWS tesa ee 
onstruction of the Narrows ge, spann: 
the entrance to New York Harbor between Fort 
Hamilton in Brooklyn and Fort Wadsworth in 
Staten Island, will be one of the world’s greatest 
engineering feats. Plans call for a 12-lane double 
deck bridge, with the lower roadway suspended 237 
feet above the Narrows at mid-channel from two 
700-foot towers. The center span will be 4,400 
feet long, the world’s longest. With its immediate 
approaches, the bridge will stretch 214 miles. 
To be financed and built by the Port of New 
York Authority, it will be leased, operated and 
Jater owned by the Triborough Bridge & Tunnel 


Authority. CIVIC CENTER 


Brooklyn Borough President John Cashmore, 
reporting on the progress of the redevelopment 
program in August, 1957, said: ‘‘The clearly-evi- 
dent fact which greets the eye today is that the 
Civic Center has become a living reality.’” The 
Center, central feature of the program and con- 
sidered one of the greatest urban redevelopment 
projects in the nation, is located about where 
Dutch settlers in 1646 organized the little village 
of Breuckelen. 

Many acres of antiquated and dilapidated busi- 
ness and residential buildings have been de- 
molished to permit formulation of superblocks on 
which to locate new public and private buildings, 
while the obsolete street system has been re- 
designed to give unhampered access to the area. 
Nearing completion in 1957 was the Civic Center’s 
largest public building, the $17,800,000 Supreme 
Court building. The Federal Government has 
acquired a site for a proposed new $15,200,000 
Federal Court House. The City of New York plans 
to build an underground 6-level parking garage, 
housing 717 cars, at a cost of over $3,000,000. 

Already completed are the Transportation Build- 
ing, Brooklyn Welfare Center, Domestic Relations 
Court, Brooklyn Chapter of the Red Cross, Walt 
Whitman Park and the Brooklyn House of Deten- 
tion for Men. Nearing completion are four 15- 
story apartment buildings being added to three 
completed in Concord Village. Also under con- 
struction or in the advanced planning stage are a 
downtown branch of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
to cost $2,670,000; expansion of Packer Collegiate 
Institute, the new home of Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, and 21-acre Fort Greene redevelopment, 
including the Kingsview and University Towers 
housing projects, and Long Island University ex- 
pansion. A Pratt Institute project includes seven 
16-story apartment buildings to cost $30,000,000. 

SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 

The largest school-building program in Brook- 
lyn history is making consistent progress, During 
the 1948-56 period 42 new school buildings and 
additions were completed at a cost of over 
$87,000,000, providing 1,392 additional classrooms 
for 48,000 pupils. Under construction or contracted 
for are 12 additional school projects to cost over 


$36,300,000, including the $6,200,000 Sheepshea 
Bay High School. z - 


PORT MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 

The Brooklyn waterfront, which handles $4 
billion worth of foreign and domestic commerce 
annually, is the scene of the largest marine re- 
development in the history of the Port of New 
York—the Port of New York Authority’s $85,000,- 
000 master plan for complete modernization of 
Brooklyn waterfront facilities. The Plan includes 
replacement of 25 of the original 26 obsolete piers 
with 10 single-story steel and concrete structures 
and the complete rehabilitation of the remaining 
pier. Scheduled completion of the plan in 1959 
will provide 2,000,000 sq. ft. of shedded pier area 
one-third more than was formerly available, 


Because - , the lesser 
f new piers 
than hb: obso structures could haces poo 


Meanwhile, New York City is 


tion as the crossroads of the world’s transporta- 
tion.”” Preliminary plans include an $11,000,000 
new shipping terminal at the foot of 39th St. 


LIBRARY EXPANSION ore 
The Brooklyn Public Library, housed = 
tinct library homes, also requires twin Libraries- 
on-Wheels to service housing projects, community 
centers and schools where necessary. During the 
1954-57 period, 7 large new library buildings were 
built, together with several smaller facilities, and 
a number of older buildings were rehabilitated. 
New regional branches included Kings Highway, 
Midwood, New Utrecht, Borough Park and Maple- 
ton, built at a cost of over $3,300,000, and 
the privately financed Rugby branch. 


SPORTS CENTER AUTHORITY 

The Brooklyn Sports Center Authority, em- 
powered by the State Legislature to acauire, build 
and operate a sports center in the borough, con- 
ducted a lengthy study of the feasibility of locat- 
ing an all-sports stadium in downtown Brooklyn 
to serve as a home for the Brooklyn Dodgers. At 
the same time, a committee named by the Board 
of Estimate was studying a plan for rehabilitating 
the area around Atlantic and Flatbush Aves., sug- 
gested as a possible site for the stadium; proposals 
include relocation on the Long Island Railroad 
station and of the Fort Greene Market. 


‘CITY AND BOROUGH 

For many years Brooklyn was an independently 
organized city on Long Island, across the East 
River from its friendly rival, New York, which 
grew up on Manhattan island. The need for ad- 
ministrative unity in the vast expanding popu- 
lation of these areas prompted the organization, 
on Jan, 1, 1898, of Greater New York, in which 
Brooklyn and Kings County became the Borough 
of Brooklyn, and New York became the Borough 
of Manhattan. 

Brooklyn gave up the office of mayor and 
accepted a borough president, but its administra- 
tive offices remained in and around the former 
City Hall, now Borough Hall, at Court, Fulton 
and Joralemon Sts., erected 1836-49 after a 
Graeco-Roman design, with marble pillars and 
portico. Brooklyn also retained its postal identity 
and, to the satisfaction of civic pride, passed Man-~ 
hattan in population in the 1920-30 decade. In the 
most recent estimate-of population, 2,764,000, it 
has a lead of about 900,000 over Manhattan. 

BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 

Brooklyn Navy Yard is the famous Federal base 
known for its extensive services to the Navy 
during the two World Wars. Among its recent 
accomplishments are the U. S. carrier Saratoga, 
& $200,000,000 investment in defense, and the 
Independence, begun in 1955. 

When New York was New Amsterdam, Dutch 
farmers bought 930 acres near Gowanus Kill in 
1636, and a Walloon immigrant bought 300 acres 
near the present Wallabout Bay in 1637. The bend 
in the East River at the present U. S. Navy Yard 
was called waal boght—harbor bend. In 1645 a 
farm was located at Roode Hoek (Red Hook) 
named for its red soil. In 1646 a village was or- 
ganized and called Breuckelen, after a town in the 
province of Utrecht, Holland. In this period set- 
tlements grew up at Flatlands (New Amersfoort), 
Flatbush (Midwout), Brooklyn, Bushwick, and 
New Utrecht. Gravesend was settled by English. 

In 1660 Breuckelen had 31 families and 134 
inhabitants. After the British came in 1664 the 
name was spelled Broekland, Brocklin, Brookline 
and Brooklyn. It was incorporated as a village in 
1816, as a city in 1834. In 1835 it had 24,529 people 
and King’s County had 32,057. Williamsburg was 
joined to Brooklyn in 1855. Ferries ran from Long 
Island to Manhattan from 1642 to 1883. The 
Brooklyn Bridge was opened May 24, 1883; it was 
built by John A. Roebling and his son, Col. Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, and cost $15,000,000. 


NEW AQUARIUM 


For article on the new aquarium at 
see page 256. 2 at Coney Island 


See Centers of Public Interest, Pages 249-250. 


efficiency, number — 
be able to handle more freight 


eee 


. 
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Population of New York City by Boroughs 
Estimates by Department of Health, City of New York 
Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond Totals 
aa eee se ee es ee poe oy a} 
1790 (U.S. Census) 33,131 1,761 4,495 6,159 3,835 49,491 
_ 1800 ba fe 60,515 1,755 5,740 6,642 4,564 By | 
i810, net 96,373 2,267 303 7,444 5,347 119,734 
1820 + ae 123,706 2,782 11,187 8,246 6,135 152, 
1830 ¥ Riles 202,589 3,023 20,535 9,049 7,082 242,27. 
1840 * = ri 312,710 5,346 47,613 14,480 10,965 391,114 
1850 * # 5,547 8,032 38,882 18,593 15,061 96,11 
1860 ~ ‘a 813,669 23,593 279,122 2,903 25,492 1,174,779 
USE CT ee ave ets 942,292 7,393 419,921 45,468 33,029 1,478,103 
880 3 s3 -| 1,164,673 51,980 599,495 56,559, 99 »911,698 
1890 Ne “ s 1,441,216 908 38,54 7,050 51,693 2,507,414 
~ 1900 nS Ga 1,850,093 00,507 1,166,58 152,999 67,021 437,202 
1910 vi ei -| 2,331,542 430,980 1,634,351 284,041 5,96: 3766,883 
1920 ~ oe 2,284,103 732,016 018,356 69,042 116,531 620,048 
1930 “ = -| 1,867,31 1,265,258 060,401 1,079, 129 158,346 6,930,446 
1940 a oe 5 ,889, 92: 1,394,711 2,698,285 1,297,634 174,441 7,454, 
1950 sgh x »| 1,960,101 1,451,277 2,738,175 1,550,849 191,555 7,891,957 
- 1957 (estimate)....! 1,871,000 1,518,000 2,764,000 1,776,000 211,000 8,142,000 


Area and Altitude of New York City by Boroughs 


Source: City Planning Commission, City of New York 
AREA 
The City (five boroughs) of New York has an extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and 
an extreme breadth of 1612 miles, measuring from the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 
From the western border of the Borough of Richmond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 


_ the distance is 25 miles. 


Manhattan Borough is 13.4 miles long and its extreme breadth is 2.3’miles; Bronx, length 8.3 miles, 
breadth 8.0 miles. Brooklyn, length 11.6 miles, breadth 10.9 miles; Queens, length 16.8 miles, breadth 
13.8 miles; Richmond, length 13.9 miles, breadth 17.3 miles. 

The area of the City of New York in square miles, including inland waters, as computed by the U. S. 
Boeke ane Census is: Bronx, 54.4; Brooklyn, 88.8; Manhattan, 31.2; Queens, 120.6; Richmond, 64.4. 

‘otal: 4. 

The area of the City exclusive of inland waters, computed by the City Planning Commission is: 
Bronx, 43.4; Brooklyn, 76.39; Manhattan, 22.3; Queens, 113.10; Richmond, 60.31. Total: 315.5. 


ALTITUDE 
Points of High Elevation in the City of New York given in the datum planes of the various boroughs. 
(Elevations above sea level in feet and decimals thereof) 


Manhattan Grand Blvd. and Concourse at E. 199th St. 148.64 
Fort Washington Ave. at 184th St. (natural t 


surface off the Avenue).................. 260 Cross Bronx Expressway .............. 141.63 
Fort Washington: Ave. at W. 184th St. ..;.. 251 pve Fark ab EH. i9and Bt. og ae 140.22 
Fort Washington Ave. at W. 190th St. ...... 231 e highest natural elevation in the Bronx— 
Audubon Avenue at W. 193rd St “**" 939 284.5 feet is on a hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 

- Inwood Hill Park natural surface ......... 230 GOSvenor Ave. and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other elevations in Manhattan are: Custom (Highland Ave. is now Grosvenor Ave.), Other 


“High Bridge water tower, 


House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. and 
Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; City 
Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
W. 93rd St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave. at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33; 
at the street level, 
203.25. 

The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
High water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
Washington Avenue and 175th Street (8th Ave., 
subway system). 

The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 
High Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under the 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—ith Ave.— 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


, Bronx 
Grosvenor Ave. at 252nd St., Riverdale... 276 
Jerome Ave. near E. 233rd St. ........... 210.73 
Jerome Ave.—Van Cortlandt Park—north 
of terminal of Jerome Ave. subway. 
(Moshulu Ave. no longer exists) 
Henry Hudson Parkway West—north_ of 
Manhattan College Parkway. (Riverdale 
Ave. is now Henry Hudson Parkway and 
Spuyten Duyvil Parkway is now Man- 
hattan College Parkway) .............. 192.7 


193,39 


high natural points are on a hill adjacent to the 
northerly boundary line between Deegan Boule- 
vard (Jerome Ave.) and Van Cortlandt Park East 
—240 feet; and on a hill adjacent to the northerly 
boundary line west of the Putnam division of the 
New York Central Railroad—200 feet. 


Brooklyn 
on Reservoir Hill 


City Monument in 
Greenwood Cemetery. |...) 01.5). sea 216.53 
Prospect Park W. and 18th St. ......... 180 
Prospect Park W. and 5th St. ........... 155.25 
69th St. and 5th Ave. ... °c seu 113.96 


Queens 
Southerly Service Roadway of Grand Cen-~ 
tral Parkway at Station 374/00 near 
Glen Oaks Club House 1650 feet east of 
Little Neck Parkway and 2000 feet west 
of Nassau County Line 
Richmond 
Highest point in the City (natural sur- 
face). S.W. of the intersection of Todt 
Hill Road and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. 
of Todt Hill Rd. and 540’ s.e. of Ocean 


259 


TEITACE. a> Sic aveereine sia sees a ee 409.8 
Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road 
and Little Clove Road ..............; 264 


Todt Hill, Staten Island, 409.8 ft. is the highest 
point on the New York-New Jersey seaboard. It 
rises from the Richmond Road at Dongan Hills 


z hill Road .. 179 on the rapid transit railway, and overlooks New 
Proinorctty. pete Sua St. NES ert ees 176 Dorp and the Moravian Cemetery, where the 
Hall of Fame Terrace at University Ave. 170.32 Vanderbilts lie buried. 
° . cages ° ° 
Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 
Source: The Police Commissioner. Juvenile delinquency not included 
Arrests 
vers (nn ear Pouce | Rattce |i Year | an Gener Foear | Pollce! Bolte 
= t ‘orce ept. ‘al, (omi- ; ept. 
eae Sty oss Crime expen cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend, 
| No. | No. | No. 0, | Dollars No. | No. | No, | No. | Dollars 
1940...| 295 13,701| 895,675] 18,748) 67,041,871/|1951...) 246 15,814/1,183,630) 18,451]112,983,327 
1945., 82 3,3: 493,741| 15,088] 69,839,909}/1952.,.| 275 16,682/1,182,590) 18,762|122,399.982 
1947. 302 14,707| 758,205) 17,492} 89,143,376|/1953. 325 17,715) 1,371,973) 19,840|130,767,571 
1948...| 320 13,627| 783,359] 18,116) 94,697,137||1954...| 306 19,409/1,593,429| 20,080|144,565,032 
~1949...| 296 14,229| 963,795] 18,562|102,031,389/|1955...| 322 19,009) 1,942,971) 22,460| 165,878,056 
1950...) 271 13,903]1,044,652| 19,016|107,884.625||1956 (a)|_ 315 21,019) *143,516| 23,193|174,923 412 


1956 expenditures are for fiscal year. 
eens 182 misdemeanors. Previous years included parking summonses, etc., which no longer 


gre crimes. 


E 


ayors 


'Thomas Willett. 
'Thomas Delavall. 
Thomas Willett. 
C. Steenwyck... 
Thomas Delavall.. 
Matthias Nicolls. . 


ee 
TRosho MOCO oumCOR | 


BH hess eat eees : 
. De Peyster.... 
Charles Lodwick. . 


1692-1694 
1694-1695 
- |1695-1698 


Terms 


1665 
666 


1667 
.|1668-1670 


671 


Jacob Radcliff 


De Witt Clin 
John F 
Jacob 

Cc. D. Colden 


Philip Hone 
William Paul 


. -|1698-1699 
- 11699-1700 
-|1700-1701 

1701-1702 


:|1702-1703 


1 
1710-1711 
1711-1714 


Caleb Heathcote. . 
John Johnson... . 
33 |J. van Cortlandt.. 


Isaac L. V: 
Robert H. 


Radelit.... 
Stephen Allen. ... 
William Paulding 


arian... 

B: Morris. : 

James Harper.... 

W. F. Havemeyer. |1845-1846 
Andrew H. Mickle|1846-1847 


.... {1810-1811 
ton. . |1811-1815 
n. 1815 


klin 
William R. : 
Abram S. Hewitt../|1 


eee 


Grant... . 


90 |William L. Strong. 


R. A. Van Wyck.. 


William V. Brady. |1847-1848 


Ww. F. Havem 


eyer . |1848-1849 


John F. Hylan. 


Robert Walters... Caleb S. Woodhull}1849-1851 
Johannes Jansen. . |17: A. C. Kingsland. .|1851-1853 
Robert Lurting. . .{1726-1735 J. A. Westervelt. . (1853-1855 
*Acting. tResigned Sept. 1, 1932. tResigned Aug. 31, 1950. 
Mayors of the City of Brooklyn, 1834-1898 
Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 
y telly os iss 1834 1 Conklin Brush...... 1851-1852||21|/Fredk. A. Schroeder. |1876-1877 
2 Soaatoan Trotter... .|1835-1836!|12|Edward A. Lambert.|1853-1854|/22|James Howell. ......|1878-1881 
3iJeremiah Johnson. , .|1837-1838)|13|George Hall........ 5-1856||23\Seth Low. ......... 1882-1885 
4\Cyrus P. Smith..... 1839-1841||14;/Samuel S. Powell... .|1857-1860}|24| Daniel D. Whitney. .|1886-1 
5|Henry C. Murphy. 1842 15|Martin Kalbfleisch. .|1861-1863)|25| Alfred C. Chapin... .|1888-1891 
6|Joseph Sprague..... 1843-1844/|/16| Alfred M. Wood. .. .|1864-1865)|26| David A. y.....|1892-1893 
7|Thomas G. Taimage. 1845 17|Samuel Rooth...... 1866-1867||27|Charles A. Schieren. .| 1894-1895 
8)Francis B. Stryker.. .|1846-1848||18|Martin Kalbfleisch. .|1868-1871}|28|Fred’k. W. Wurster. . | 1896-18 
9|Edward Copeland... 1849 9|Samuel S. Powell... .| 1872-1873 (Became a borough of Greater 
10/Samuel Smith...... 1850 20|\John W. Hunter... .|1874-1875 New York January 1, 1898.) 


Hall of Fame for Great Americans 
The Hall of Fame for Great Americans on the 


campus of New York 


University on University 


Heiguts in the Bronx, New York was endowed 
by Mrs, Helen Gould Shepard. 
Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are 


chosen every five years 


by a College of Electors, 


consisting of approximately 100 American men and 


women of distinction, 


representing every state. 


To be eligible a nominee must have been dead 25 
years. Busts and tablets are donated by individ- 
uals and associations. Following are the 86 names 
chosen up to and including 1955. 


1900 
John Adams 
John James Audubon 
Henry Ward Beecher 
William Ellery Channing 
deal Clay 
eter Cooper 
—— Jonathan Edwards 
Ralph. Waldo Emerson 
David Glasgow Farragut 
Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Fulton 
Ulysses Simpson Grant 
Asa Gray 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Washington Irving 
Thomas. Jefferson 
James Kent 
Robert Edward Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 
Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 
Horace Mann 


John Marshall 

Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse 

George Peabody 

Joseph Story 

Gilbert Charles Stuart 

George Washington 

Daniel Webster 

Eli Whitney 


1905 


John Quincy Adams 

James Russell Lowell 

Mary Lyon 

James Madison 

Maria Mitchell 

William Tecumseh 
Sherman 

John Greenleaf Whittier 

Emma Willard 


1910 


George Bancroft 
Phillips Brooks 


William Cullen Bryant 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Andrew Jackson 
John Lothrop Motley 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Frances Elizabeth 
Willard 

1915 
Louis Agassiz 
Daniel Boone 
Rufus Choate 
Charlotte Saunders 

Cushman 

Alexander Hamilton 
Joseph Henry 
Mark Hopkins 
Elias Howe 
Francis Parkman 


1920 


Samuel Langnorne Cle- 
mens (Mark Twain) 
James Buchanan Eads 

Patrick Henry 

William Thomas Green 
Morton 

Alice Freeman Palmer 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens 

Roger Williams 


1925 


Edwin Booth 
John Paul Jones 


1930 
Matthew Fontaine 
Maury 
James Monroe 
James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler 
Walt Whitman 
1935 
Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 
1940 
Stephen Collins Foster 
1945 
Sidney Lanier 
Thomas Paine 
Walter Reed 
Booker T. Washington 


1950 


Susan B. Anthony 

Alexander Graham Bell 

Josiah Willard Gibbs 

William Crawford 
Gorgas 

Theodore Roosevelt 

Woodrow Wilson 


1955 
Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson 


George Westinghouse 
Wilbur Wright 


mained in New York. With cunclty anes paral A 


about 32,000 may be expected auntie b , the Dept. of City Planning estimated that 


y New York during the next three years. 
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New York City Assessed Values and Tax Rates 


Source: City of New York, Tax Department 
Assessed Values 


Year (Fiscal) Ordinary Real Estate Special Total of 3 
Real Estate of Corporation; Franchises Preced. Cols, 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Sees wholes ecessiessvecs|. 15,994,531,575 1,652,856,440 748, 8750.3 360 18,396,138,575 
Mt 9O 1-525 oo ves eeine saplee »293,483, 1,684,547,520 798,725,282 18,776,756,546 
MIAME Tt akait 6 solo webs, Seis seerees | 16,846,744,844 1,738,555,835 840,158,708 19,425,459,387 
Ry cre nce +++-| 17,166,590,537 1,776,248,955 871,478,730 19,814,318,222 
BEBO S OD 5s Fienis Sew ses tetae «| 17,512,491,458 1,871,982,220 893,369,804 20,277,843,482 
BRS BG seti2 ok ho echo valerene obs 18,079,940,948 1,988,694,615 952,480,758 21,021,116,321 
USOT cH oa 6 fai 1s o.0 Sis jaye ora ues 18,409,404,258 1,983,291,8' 982,129, 21,374,825,121 
UE ee AS ee 18,828,171,000 2,075,787,390 1,039,087,127 21,943,045,617 
ASSESSED VALUATIONS, BY BOROUGHS 
Including the Land 
Year (Fiscal) Land Alone 
Total Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 

ollar: Bt eet an Dollars Dollars 

BOBO-—BY a0 ov cleo 6.973 ,424,225,8,291,241,400/2,300,897,108/4 2307 10% 858/3,216,641,925| 347,447,084 


19, te os 5 ; 
_1957-58..............|7,089,645,045/9, 396,762,928|2,620,914,388|4,895,313,615|4,600, '828,801| 429/145,844 
ee Nee I ass OID" NOI IS ah dai dialind (CAS ACEI ahd Bal bch Aten ech Wa hdd adel head rd wiht ctens Ech oS he 

GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY, BY BOROUGHS 
Man- j Man- 
Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- 
(Fiscal) | Bronx mond (Fiscal) | Bronx mond 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents. Cents Cents Cents 
-1950-51..|3.22-3.24) 3.24 3.27 3.24 1954-55, .)3.75-3.76| 3.79 3.76 3.78 

1951-52. .|3.27-3.29| 3.28 3.27 3.26 1955-56... 3.94) 3.95 2 95 3.93 

1952-53. .|3.39-3.40| 3.42 3.44 3.41 1956-57..|4.10-4.08] 4.11 4.10 4.11 

1953-54... |3.43-3.44| 3.47 3.47 3.46 1957-58*.|4.07-4.08] 4.08 4.09 4.08 


*The Basic Rate (1957-58) was set at 3.99. The borough rates include local improvements. 
Exempt Property Values (1957-58)—Owned by city, $4,054,330,385; owned by N. Y. State $102,202,690: 
owned by the U. S. Gov’t $392,525,875; Miscellaneous incl. housing $4,253,675,591; total, $8,802, 734, 541. 


Building Construction Completed in New York City 


Source: Department of Housing and Buildings 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 

4} . of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. 

of oage cost bidgs. cost bidgs. cost bidgs. cost bidgs. cost 

i Dollars Dollars oll Dollars Dollars 

1945. 37 408,350 68 998,342 156 2,855,980} 571 1,539,087 vi 81,390 
1946. 80 2,614,200 168 1,640,867| 1,042 | 10'358,883| 2,787 | 21,133,550} 210 771,795 
1947.| 144 25,139,278) 608 9259635] 1,439 | 19,232/918| 6,113 | 58,437,999| 324 2,608,825 
1948.| 169 40,900,931 708 4,497,690) 1,178 | 24,129,285) 6,038 | 81,826,917 431 3,695,490 
1949 187 47,686,506, 872 | 29,682,954] 15142.| 33,547/378| 8.572 |145,365,342 599 5,512,810 


b 62 ‘ 1 
1952.| 123 |109,375,865| 1,086 35,994.938| 1,037 | 65,248,460] 7/340 |183,287,633| 699 7,690,287 
1953.| 101 47,533,764 1,128 | 66, 139, 806| 1.196 | 59,663,600| 6,286 |110,220.916] 888 7,142,843 
1954.| 106 78,610,259) 1,151 43,840,005 1,754 65, 199,308) 4,357 |111,691,822| 953 | 10,546,620 
1955.| 106 88,722,518] 1,480 | 74,399,824) 2,140 70,043,135] 4,786 |112;153,118 810 | 11,887,342 
1956.| 119 |112;285,365| 1,673 | 34,303,686| 1,991 | 97, 3081,8641 4,354 |128,209,210| 1,023 10, 1336, 194 


FOTAL—WHOLE CITY 


Ne “ae eee: Year| of | > Rat ¥ Re [ae 
b £ Est. Year! o st. ear| o st. ear! o st. 
geo bidgs. cost bldgs. cost bldgs. cost bidgs. cost 


| Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

1945. . 909} 5,883,149}|1948..} 8,524/165, 050.3 313{/1951. ./11.395/447,767,360/|1954. .) 8,321/309,888,014 
1946..| 4,287); 36, '519, 295)|1949. .|11,372/261, 794, 990)|1952. .110,285/401,597,183/\1955. .| 9.322 357, 205, ,937 
1947. 8'6281114. 678, *6551/1950. . 12,7701324,618,761/|1953. .| 9,599]/290,700,926||1956. .1 9,160}382, 524° 319 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 


“Apart- Apart- 
Year Build- | ments | Estimated Year Build- | ments | Estimated 
ings in cost ings in cost 
Dollars Dollars 
MBAS poses oe cmanterk foo 5 740 2,140,145 |{TOSD occ ee ws on 477 | 38,795 | 288,500,026 
BRAG crores. 0 ate iivels 5 435 1, 1491, E200 1952 c.. 2) eu nese 297 | 26,985 | 206,607,219 
OL rae Ae cae 94 7,349 26, 330,415 ||1953........:--.. 238 | 16,269 | 126,997,924 
BAS. ory oi vie vee vis 278 | 15,957 71, *593, NOT TOG4 oe ae a iiatecpers 200 | 15,333 | 117,379,753 
PQA Geo). sieve ssp see 300 | 21,660 123/858.169 TODS SoS htc os oe 247 | 19,302 | 156,779,339 
URIS A 4 ines 305 | 22,045 | 144,876,050 |/1956............. 194 | 19,957 | 159,913,580 


Naming Ships in the United States Navy 
United States battleships are mamed for states. Cruisers are named for cities; heavy cruisers 
“usually receive the name of large cities, light cruisers of smaller cities. Airplane carriers have been 
“named for famous battles in American history, principally in the War of Independence as well as 
for notables who have been associated with aircraft, such as Langley and Forrestal, Destroyers are 
named for individuals who have served with distinction in the Navy. Submarines bear the name of 
fish, mine-sweepers of birds, river gunboats of islands and repair ships of mythological characters. 
Names of some historic ships are perpetuated in newer vessels, but the Constitution, the Constellation 
and the Olympia have not been duplicated. 


New York City Bonded Debt 


Source: Office of the Comptroller, Bureau of Accountancy 


-term debt et ue 
As of vee porate nee ss tp Oe debt, col. 1 ‘ —— tax 
* 8, less . i 
ae © acacaie ett col, 2 notes 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
sau ciram | repewasr | gueseae | see | see 
27956,918,919 822,517,713 2'134,401, 46,300,000 . 
3/139,894,614 866,616,090 2'273.278, 57-000, 
3:240,545,785 908,555, 2'331,990,103 52,500,000 — 
"352,877,063 946,422,044 2'406.455,019 51,000,000 — 
Pett 957,932,245 2'454,820,404 36,500,000 
$,488.004,448 | Bae orisos | seaser0.i20 48°400/000 
(a) 718,858,989 938,696,163 2°777,159,826 43'000,000 


®The fiscal year of the City commences on July 1 and terminates on June 
(a) Bonide $9,550,000 of Bond Anticipation Notes. 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY 


30 a: 


asl 


Debt 

limit 
eng As of |Gabaearl denereo| aoe el eae 
| deduct- 8 0! ion: juct- = 
Riel dept. | ing : July i| 4 ing all | projects| bered 
neurring ety > author- pepe 

power ogy Sone 
$1,000 $1,000 | $1,009 $1,000 
1947... 1,612,308 1952. ..|1,889,969 | (b)358,201| 312,203 | 45,997 
1948... |1,643,608 1953...) 1,936.350 374,643} 342.104 32,539 
1949... |1,688,934 1954 359,634) 288,656 70,978 

1950. 1,738,797 | 9 1955 (c)435,881| 391,74 1 
1951... [1,796,162 1956. . (d)402,620} 373,104 29,516 
Includes estimated expansion due to exemption of debt as follows: 


(a) $35,000,000, (b) $22,500,000, 
(¢) $34,706,450, (d) $34,326,007. 7 


CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
(Exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) 
Expenditures 
Fiscal year 
July 1 to Revenues Interest Redemption | Expenditures 
June 30 on & amortiza- other than Total 
city debt tion of debt debt service | expenditures 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1,024,596,866 103,929,155 68,101,180 854,829,663 1,026,859,998 
1,120, 139,691 104,700,087 80,162,038 919,889,522 1,104,751,647 
1,144,487,954 106,634,968 87,341,816 975,726,871 1,169,703,655 
1,251, 456,084 110,620,408 114,997,688 1,014,755,252 +240,703, 
1,338,025,755 112,694,547 ,681,3) 1,113,913,919 1,341,289, 
1,451,684,479 114,504,131 142,689,7. :219,125,871 1,476,319,752 
1,536,515,837 117,662,275 167,377,110 1,232,377,837 1,517,417,222 
,649,275,421 114,696,945 163,841,779 1,352,168,072 1,630, 706, 
1,768,097,917 119,073.038 193,198,359 1,469,989,178 1,782,260,575 


Education Statistics, New York City 
Regular Day School Activities Only 


School Year 


Average Average Number of School Expenses of |Day School 
Ending in Daily Daily School Organi- Instruction Day| Teaching 
June Register Attendance | Buildings zations School Salaries Positions 
No No. No. No. Dollars _ No. 
847,317 750.612 710 696 114,931,041.23 28,580 
834,083 747,034 709 695 134,762,091.08 31,053 
836,239 753,838 710 696 147,288,608.75 0.25: 
846,978 764,798 716 704 155,640,562.70 31,072 
856,627 765,283 723 712 160,415,594.47 31,840 
858,883 760,229 732 722 172,387 ,604.97 31.924 
864,548 761,143 TAZ 737 189,618,652.50 32,072 
893,048 790,808 750 740 196,295,425.31 32,418 
898,957 795,808 767 757 199,191,708.50 33,891 
896,813 794,862 778 767 219,944,465.73 4,166 
903,076 805,407 785 776 237,664,187.74 35,237 


ae Street Numbers in New York City 

To find the location of a number on the following A ues of Manhatt 

figure of the number, divide the remainder by 2 and aa the given Mee pombe geste 
hus; Where is 596 Seventh Avenue? Divide 59 by 2=30, plus 12—42nd Street. 


3 Up to 400....add 16]|-7th Ave........ add 12| Edgecomb Ave...add 134 
3 Up to 600....add 18 Above 1800...add 20) Ft. Wash. Ave...add 158 
3 Up to 775....add 20] 8th Ave........ add 9| Lenox Ave...... add 110 
3 |From 775 to 1286 Oth Ave........ add 13| Lexington Ave...add 22 
: eas aqeae ee aye Scare Seeeie add He Seber Ave....add 26 
oe eB VOSs bres anhattan Ave. 
3rd Ave. add 10 here 2000...add 24|Amsterdam Ave..add ark Ave... sy : 4 oad 1 
nin Bye SDOGoRee add 8 /Ave. of the Audubon Ave....add 165| Pleasant Ave. ...add 101 


Up to 200....add 13 


EXCEPTIONS 


Riverside Drive: Below 567, drop last figure, 
72; do not divide by two. t ne 


Broadway: Up to 754, below East 8th St 


Above 754, apply above rule, but deduct following 
key numbers: 


the year following. - 


From 754 to 858 deduct 29. 
From 857 to 958 deduct 25. 
Above 1000 deduct 30. 


Note: From Washin 


gton Square North m 
Numbering of these streets start east and aa tron 


stown 
from Fift' 


Above 577, drop last figure, add 78. 
Central Park West: Drop last figure add 60. 


5th Avenue: From 775 to 1286, drop last figure 
deduct 18 from remainder. z es 


streets have 100 numbers to the block. 
hh Avenue. 


New York City—Transit System; Fires 
New York City Transit System in 1957 


3 New York, N. Y., is served by the largest munici- way fare with a 15-cent token. Bus fares also 
4 Pally owned and operated transit system in the went to 15 cents, with a 5-cent additional charge 
4 ae States, comprising the following routes and for transportation across the Whitestone Bridge. 
_ miles: The fare increase was in accordance with Legisla- 
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» 


Rapid Transit (Subway and Elevated).. 237.41 


par OLEY MRORC nt. tts ae oe ah tlc 25.76 
"LTT ag Reg os oe po tienen ceed ea 532.80 
PE UAL SM ITO GE Clk cetencigo uF ccholhs ous. aia cate 795.97 


SURFACE OPERATIONS IN BLACK 


__ For the first time in 11 years the New York City 

_ Transit Authority’s surface operations came out in 
the black, showing a net profit of $6,904.69 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1957. The previous fis- 
cal year had ended with a surface deficit of $4,- 
097,065.44. A key factor in reversing the 1l-year 
trend was the elimination of the last city-owned 
trolley line on Oct, 31, 1956. The trolley deficit 
for the 1956 fiscal year had been $1,272,996.53. 
Another factor was increased efficiency in main- 
tenance, which, according to the Transit Authori- 

- ty, cut material and supply costs by $1,183,457.53. 
The surplus for the entire system—both subway 
and surface lines—was $6,509,973.93 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1957. This compared with 
the 1956 surplus of $9,049,483.28. However, the 
Authority put $6,200,000 into a reserve for de- 

_ ferred maintenance during the 1957 fiscal year, 
4 oot no such reserve was provided during fiscal 
The 3-man Authority was set up by the State 
Legislature on Mar, 26, 1953. The chairman is 
Charles L. Patterson, whose. $35,000-a-year term 
ends June 30, 1961. The two other members, with 
salaries of $30,000 annually each, are E. Vincent 
Curtayne, serving until 1959, and Joseph E. O’- 
Grady, reappointed in 1957 for a 6-year term. 
After taking office July 1, 1953, the present Au- 
thority’s first act was to replace the 10-cent sub- 


tive mandate that the Authority’s operations must 
be conducted on a self-sustaining basis. 

The 1957 profit on surface operations ‘‘decreases 
the advisability’’ of the long-proposed sale of the 
city-owned bus lines, Patterson said in announc- 
ing the surface surplus. Shortly after taking 
office he had testified before the Board of Estimate 
in October, 1953, that ‘‘the bus lines would be 
self-sustaining within 3 years.” The long-term 
deficit operations. of the city-owned buses had 
prompted the move for their sale. 

The Transit Authority noted during 1957 that 
the number of transit system riders had de- 
creased 35% in the past 10 years but said the de- 
cline had leveled off. The Authority predicted a 
slight increase in riders during the 1958 fiscal year, 

During 1957 the Authority began the massive 
task of replacing some 100,000 tons of subway rails 
with ‘‘welded rail,’’ a steel ribbon without the 
usual open joints that cause the clickety-clack 
familiar to passengers. The first section was 
opened during the year on the IND northbound 
express line between 81st and 97th Sts. Comple- 
tion of the entire job, expected to reduce main- 
tenance costs, will take 20. years. 


TRANSIT INVESTMENT AND DEBT 

During the year ended June 30, 1957 the City 
of New York expended approximately $94,535,920, 
for additions and improvements on its transit 
properties. The total of the City’s investment at 
that date was approximately $2,023,450,000 of 
which $1,706,229,000 was disbursed directly by the 
City for construction and equipment of transit 
lines. and $317,221,000 for the BMT-BQT and IRT- 
Manhattan properties acquired under the Unifi- 
cation Plan consummated in June 1940. 


CiTY’S TRANSIT DEBT 


Construction 
and equipment 


$1,129,122,888.77 
302, 439.13 
827,000,449.64 


Total outstanding debt. . 
Sinking fund reserve..... 
Unamortized transit debt. ... 


122, 


Cost of 
unification Total 


$311,803,200.00 $1,440,926,088.77 
90,035,550.46 392,157,989.59 
221,767 ,649.54 1,048,768,099.18 


The above does not include City's Serial Bonds authorized for the financing of deficits from operating 


and pension contributions of the transit system. 


It would have been impossible for the City to have carried out its transit development plans or to 
have purchased the privately-owned systems under unification if the following exemptions of débi 
had not been authorized by constitutional amendments: 


CITY’S EXEMPT TRANSIT DEBT 


Securities issued under Contracts Nos, 1 and 2, exempted as self- 
sustaining under the state constitution... .....«>. 


Exempted for Independent Subway System 
Exempted for transit unification. ... 0.27... 
Exempted for Construction of Rapid Transit. 


FIXED CHARGES ON TRANSIT DEBT 
The City’s tax budget for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957, included $46,608,673.44 for interest 
and $29,166,413,32 for amortization and redemp- 
tion, a total of $75,775,086.76 for service on the 


Total Outstanding 
originally debt 
exempted exempted 


$51,013,724.86 $3,794,724.86 
300, 0 


00,000,000.00 217,692,198.11 

ae 315,000,000.00 311,803,200.00 

a a 500,000,000.00 159,200,500.00 
pack ey $1,166,013,724.86 $692,490,622.97 


transit debt. The tax budget for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957, includes $48,969,192.00 for 
interest and $31,586,178.00 for amortization and 
redemption, a total of $80,555,370.00 for transit 
debt service. 


RAPID TRANSIT. AND SURFACE—REVENUE PASSENGERS 
New York City: Transit System (a)—Year ended June 30 


Year sone Surface Total 
1946....... 2,001,526,648| 521,353,640) 2,522,880,288 
1947....... 2,051,400,973|568,858,042|2,620,259,015 
1948......, 2,031, 142,410/632,310,951|2,663,453,361 
WOAGs es. 1,764,469,530/637,869,902/2,402,339,432 
1950....... 1,680,843,7421653,563,527/2,334,407,269 
MOB WO kiss ote |1,635,728,9731590,007,65412,225,736,627 


Rapid 


Year transit Surface Total 
1952, .....% 1,573 ,642,697|571,209, 126/2, 144,851,823 
1953......- 1,551,796, 171/546,807,919/2,098,604,090 
1954.....,. 1,416,434,555)44 493/1,864,952,048 
1955....... 1,378,149,559/419,461, 163) 1,797,610, 722 
1956....... 1,363,134,171/413,309,111|1,776,443,282 
1957... 2. 1,355,383, 900]414,903,956|1,770,287,856 


a) Operated by the Board of Transportation of the City of New York to June 14, 1953, and 
ee ine 15, 1953 by the New York City Transit Authority. 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 
Source: New York City Fire Department 


Yr. No. Loss 


Yr. No. Loss ! 


Dollars Dollars 
1940..| 28,413] 9,637,375]|1948..| 40,522|19,784,125|/1951.. 


33,410] 14,765, 700}|1949..| 44,407/20,249,930 


45... 
19 40,.704/21,488,2801/1950. . 


1947..| 


44,370|19,512,8701/1953. . 


| Yr. No. Loss || Yr. No. Loss 
Dollars Dollars 
44,040)/21,082,530)/1954..| 53,284/25,288.700 
1952..| 52,741 aes 1955..| 49,511/23,740,885 
54,392) 23,332,565||1956..| 44,511/27,738,380 
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Port of N. Y. Authority; Airports, Tunnels, Bridges, Termi 


he a 


Source: Headquarters, 111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. r 


The Port of New York Authority is a self- 
supporting public corporate agency of the states 
of New Jersey and New York, created in 1921 to 
deal with terminal and transportation facilities, 
and to improve and protect the commerce of the 
New Jersey-New York Port District. 

The Port Authority is administered by a board 
of 12 commissioners, 6 from each state, appointed 
by the Governors of New Jersey and New York. 
They serve without pay for terms of 6 years. 
The commissioners are: 


New Jersey—Donald V. Lowe, ch.; Horace K. 
Cerbin, Jess Harrison Davis, Dow H. Drukker, 
dr., James C. Kellogg, III, Thorn Lord. 


New York—Howard S. Cullman, hon. ch.; Eu- 
gene F. Moran, vice ch.; S. Sloan Colt, Charles 
S. Hamilton, Jr., Chas. H. Sells, N. Baxter 
Jackson, 

Charged with the protection of port com- 
merce the Port Authority appears before such 
regulatory bodies as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Federal Maritime Board in the interest of 
the unified port area. It maintains trade pro- 
motion offices in New York, Washington, Chicago 
and Cleveland and a Latin American office at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

AIRPORTS 
The Port Authority operates four major air- 


ports: La Guardia, New York International, 
Newark and Teterboro. Totals for 2 years: 


1956 1955 
PPRESONBORS), o cy lec. ck dws 12,109,583 10,852,914 
OS 323,128,500 302,363,500 
PTET OES) Foccice a ic sce 92,797,100 86,456,300 


La Guardia Airport, 550 acres in the Borough 
of Queens, was opened Dec. 2, 1939, by the City 
of New York and leased to the Port Authority in 
June, 1947. During 1956 it handled 5,403,239 pas- 
sengers, 40,433,500 lbs. of mail and 96,115,600 lbs. 
of cargo, and had 229,714 plane movements. 

On June 18, 1957, the Port Authority and the 
6 scheduled airlines using the airport (American, 
Capital, Eastern, Northeast, Trans World, United) 
announced plans for progressive reconstruction 
of the field by 1962, at a cost of $32,100,000. First 
stage is a new passenger terminal building, 1,100 
ft. long, 100 ft. wide, 2 stories tall, comprising a 
center structure, 2 wings and 4 2-story arcades 
leading to the landing field. This facility will 
cost $15,300,000. A 15.5 acre lagoon will be filled 
in for a parking space for 3,200 cars, doubling 
present capacity. A new control tower and new 
roads also are to be built. 


New York International Airport, 4,900 acres at 
Idlewild Borough of Queens, one of the world’s 
largest airports, was opened by the Port Authority 
on July 1, 1948 and dedicated by President Truman 
July 31, 1948. During 1956 it handled 4,490,050 
passengers as against 3,659,099 in 1955; 131,202,600 
Ibs, of cargo, as against 106,091,400 Ibs. in 1955; 
and 41,211,700 lbs, of mail as against 36,225,300 Ibs. 
in 1955. The City of New York had invested $58,- 
600,000 before leasing the airport to the Port 
Authority. The Port Authority had invested $105,- 
000,000 up to January, 1957. The 655-acre Termi- 
nal City at the center of the field will include 
the International Arrival and Airline Wing Build- 
ings, 11 blocks long and opened in the summer of 
1957, and a number of individual airline terminals 
for the major U.S. flag carriers. 

Other major buildings include 10 giant hangars, 
the Federal building, Operations building, a num- 
ber of industrial buildings, and a five-building, 
$5,000,000 air cargo terminal. There will be fuel 
storage facilities for 4,880,000 gals. A 320-room 
hotel and 3 additional hangars for U.S. flag air- 
lines are under construction and additional hang- 
ars for various foreign airlines are being planned. 


Newark Airport, 2,300 acres, was leased to the 
Port Authority by the City of Newark, N.J., in 
1948. The Port Authority has constructed an 
$8,500,000 air-conditioned passenger terminal 
building and a $9,000,000 bi-directional instrument 
Tunway. Plans for a new control tower to cost 
about $1,000,000 were announced in 1957. In 1956, 
Newark handled over 2,000,000 passengers, 11,000,- 
000 Ibs. of mail and over 88,000,000 lbs. of cargo, 
By 1957 the Port Authority had invested $30,000,- 
000 on its improvement program. 


Teterboro Airport, Teterboro, N. J., opened 1917, 


‘ q 
is used by private, executive and corporate air- 
craft, and specialized types of air cargo. & 
ga’ it handled over 222,000 landings. and 
akeofts. 


The Port Authority-West 30th Street Heliport, 
Manhattan’s first commercial heliport, was dedi- 


cated Sept. 26, 1956. It is located on a 400 by. 


70-foot strip of land along the Hudson 
bulkhead pia en Piers 68 and 72. It includes two 
touchdown pads, each 80 by 80 feet, projecting 
40 feet out from the bulkhead. These landing 
pads are built of reinforced concrete, with 
portions beyond the bulkhead supported on 


H-piles. A passenger waiting room and opera 


tional offices are located here. ; 
TUNNELS i 


Holland Tunnel, opened Nov. 13, 1927, was the © 


first long underwater tunnel for motor traffic. 
Located under the Hudson River, the tunnel 
connects Canal Street, Manhattan, with 12th and 
14th. Sts., Jersey City. It was named in honor 
of its first chief engineer, Clifford M. Holland. 
The tunnel has two tubes, each with two 
traffic lanes. The north tube, carrying westbound 
traffic, is 8,557 feet long. The south tube, for 
eastbound traffic, is 8,371 feet long. The tubes 
have an external diameter of 29 ft., 6 in., and 30 
it., 4 in., and the roadway is 93 feet below mean 
high water at the maximum tunnel depth. Eighty- 
four fans in four ventilation buildings provide a 
change of air in the tunnel every 142 minutes. 
The Holland Tunnel and its approaches cost 
$55,000,000. Traffic volume in 1956 was 20,847,600 
vehicles, of which trucks numbered 5,237,300. 


Lincoln Tunnel, the only three-tube under-river 
tunnel in the world, Joins midtown Manhattan 
(West 38th Street) and Weehawken, New Jersey. 
The Center Tube, 8,216 ft. long, was opened Dec. 
22, 1937, the North Tube, 7,482 ft. long, on Feb. 
1, 1945, the Third (south) Tube, 8,013 ft. long, 
on May 25, 1957. Each tube has two traffic lanes. 
The new Third Tube and approaches cost $100,- 
000,000, bringing the total costs for the Lincoln 
Tunnel to $188,000,000. 

In 1956, Lincoln Tunnel, with two tubes in oper- 
ation, was used by 21,618,800 vehicles. 

Each of the three tubes has an external diame- 
ter of 31 ft. and the roadways are 97 ft. below 
mean high water at maximum tunnel depth. 
Eighty fans in 5 ventilation buildings provide a 
change of air every 145 minutes. 

On the New Jersey side, a 6-lane, 3-mile ap- 
proach expressway rises from a plaza in a loop. 
Included is a direct connection to the New Jersey 
Turnpike, In Manhattan, direct ramps connect 
the tunnel with the Port Authority Bus Terminal’s 
suburban bus level and public parking area. Also 
in Manhattan, a new Lincoln Tunnel Expressway, 
from 30th Street to 39th Street, was opened Feb. 
19, 1957, to facilitate tunnel use. 


BRIDGES 


George Washington Bridge, opened to traffic 
on Oct. 25, 1931, is the second longest suspension 
bridge in the world. The bridge spans the Hud- 
son River between Fort Lee, N. J. and West 
178th St., Manhattan. Its eight traffic lanes 
connect directly with the arterial highways of 
northern New Jersey and the northern terminus 
of the New Jersey Turnpike. 

The New York Board of Estimate June 13, 1957, 
approved a far-reaching plan of the Port Authority 
to add a lower deck to the bridge, with immense 
highway changes in Manhattan and New Jersey 
and relocation of many residents. First costs were 
placed at $183,000,000, of which the bridge was to 
cost $25,000,000, 

On the New York side, the bridge is linked 
directly with Riverside Drive and Henry Hudson 
Parkway. Tunnels under 178th and 179 Sts., 
Manhattan, provide nonstop crosstown arteries 
between the bridge and the Harlem River Drive 
and the east side of Manhattan. In New Jersey 
there are direct ramp connections with Palisades 
Interstate Parkway. 

The George Washington Bridge is 4,760 feet 
long between anchorages and has a river span of 
3,500 feet. The length of bridge and its ap- 
proaches, including tunnels to Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, is 11,130 feet. With an overall width of 124 
feet, the bridge has a 90-foot roadway. Its 
massive towers in New York and New Jersey are 


{ 


4 
: 
} 


- 600 feet above the water and contain 43,070 
tons of steelwork. There are 105,000 miles of wire 
_in the main cables of the bridge, enough to go 
around the earth four times. 
Cost of the bridge and its approaches is $76,- 
000,000. In 1956 a total of 35,523,500 vehicles used 


__ the bridge, compared with 35,774,700 in 1955. 


Bayonne Bridge, opened Nov. 15, 1931, con- 
necting Bayonne, N. J. and Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, is the longest steel arch bridge 
in the world. It has an arch span of 1,675 feet 
and total length, including approaches, of 8,100 
feet. Its midspan channel clearance of 150 feet 


- permits uninterrupted use of the Kill Van Kull 


_by deep-sea vessels. 


Goethals Bridge, opened June 29, 1928, spans 
Arthur Kill between Elizabeth, N. J. and How- 
land Hook, Staten Island. The bridge was named 
for Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, builder of 
the Panama Canal, who was the first consulting 
engineer of the Port Authority. It is a cantilever 
structure, similar in design to the Outerbridge 
Crossing. The bridge clears Arthur Kill channel 
by 135 feet, without interruption to the passage 
of over 2,000 ships each year. The total length 
of the truss spans of the bridge is 1,152 feet. 
The bridge plus approaches in New Jersey and 
Staten Island is 8,775 feet long. 


Outerbridge Crossing, opened June 29, 1928, 
spans Arthur Kill between Perth Amboy, N. J. 
and Tottenville, Staten Island. It was named for 
Eugenius H. Outerbridge, first chairman of the 
Port Authority. It is a cantilever structure with 
a midspan channel clearance of 135 feet over 
Arthur Kill. Total length of the truss spans of 
the bridge is 2,100 feet. The bridge plus its ap- 
proaches in New Jersey and Staten Island is 
10,890 feet long. 


MARINE TERMINALS 


The Port Authority operates 4 marine terminals: 
The Brooklyn-Port Authority Piers; the Port 
Authority Grain Terminal and Columbia Street 
Piers; the Hoboken-Port Authority Piers; and 
Port Newark. 


The Brooklyn-Port Authority Piers: On March 1, 
1956, the Port Authority took title to the Brooklyn- 
Port Authority Piers, formerly owned by the New 
York Dock Company, and undertook the first 
phases of an $85,000,000 redevelopment program 
for this two-mile section of waterfront. This 
huge undertaking calls for the construction over 
@ T-year period of 10 new piers and the rehabili- 
tation of an existing pier and 50 acres of upland 
area. In 1956, construction was begun on the first 
oi these structures, Pier 11. Three more piers 
were authorized late in 1956 and early in 1957. 
Two old piers have been removed from Atlantic 
Basin and 29 obsolete warehouses were removed 
to create paved new areas in the Fulton Terminal 
and Atlantic Basin. Three piers were leased to 
steamship companies in advance of construction, 


The Hoboken-Port Authority Piers: This facility 
was leased by the Port Authority from the City 
of Hoboken and the Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion in 1952, On Jan. 28, 1954, the Port Authority 
leased the Hoboken ‘terminal to American Export 
lines for 15 years. A development and rehabilita- 
tion program costing $18,000,000 was completed in 
1956, 4 years ahead of schedule, and the terminal 
was dedicated Nov. 30, 1956. The Hoboken termi- 
nal, consisting of 2 new single-story general-cargo 
piers, a rehabilitated 2-deck passenger-cargo 
pier and modernized headhouse and upland areas, 
is the main operating base for American Export’s 
24 cargo ships and 4 passenger-cargo vessels. The 
terminal handled 331,015 long tons of cargo in 
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wharves, among them the $5,000,000 Waterman 
Steamship Corporation terminal, and has deep- 
ened the 7,000 ft. long, 685 ft. wide channel to 35 
ft. Projects under construction include the 4- 
berth Norton, Lilly & Company terminal; a mod- 
ern 3-berth terminal; a cargo terminal building 
and a bulk wine terminal. Since the Port Authori- 
ty undertook its operation, Port Newark has been 
made a part of the New York Customs District 
and the New York Commercial Trucking Zone. In 
1956, 3,700 persons were employed at Port Newark, 
earning approximately $13,700,000; tonnage 
amounted to 2,658,984 long tons of general cargo 
and bulk liquid. 


The Port Authority Grain Terminal, built by the 
State of New York in 1923, was transferred to the 
Port Authority in 1944. The terminal consists of 
@ grain elevator, a new deep-sea grain pier, and 
shipping gallery, constructed by the Port Authori- 
ty, the Columbia Street Pier and a 5-acre public 
lumber terminal. Since 1944, the Port. Authority 
has invested $3,400,000. The 1,800,000-bushel- 
capacity Grain Terminal is the most modern facili- 
ty in the New York-New Jersey Harbor for the 
storage of grain and permits the loading of grain 
directly from the elevator to deep-sea ships. The 
Columbia Street Pier is used by 2 steamship com- 
panies under a preferential permit system. In 
1956, the Grain Terminal set a new record by ele- 
vating 10,670,827 bushels of grain and employing 
an average of 386 persons, who earned $1,574,000. 

In 1956 the Port Authority Commissioners ap- 
proved a plan for a new marine terminal facility, 
the Elizabeth-Port Authority Piers, on Newark 
Bay along the shoreline of the City of Elizabeth. 
In March 1957, the Pert Authority began legal 
action-to acquire 621.7 acres of land at Bound 
Creek and Newark Bay for this terminal by con- 


demnation. 
INLAND TERMINALS 


The Port Authority operates 4 inland terminals: 
the Port Authority Bus Terminal, the Newark 
Union Motor Truck Terminal, the New York 
Union Motor Truck Terminal, and the Union In- 
land Railroad Freight Terminal. 


Port Authority Bus Terminal, largest in the 
world, occupies the block between West 40th and 
41st Streets and Eighth and Ninth Avenues, Man- 
hattan. The terminal’s ramps connect directly 
with the Lincoln Tunnel. It handles 134,000 pas- 
sengers and 5,200 buses each week-day. In 1956, 
5,363 persons were employed, including 1,348 bus 
drivers. Twelve interstate short haul bus com- 
panies and seventeen long distance bus carriers 
use the facility as their sole terminal in midtown 
New York. 


The Newark Union Motor Truck Terminal: 
World’s largest union motor truck terminal for 
consolidating and_ distributing over-the-road, 
less-than-truckload freight shipments. The plat- 
form can accommodate 160 trucks at one time, and 
9 common carriers use it. It occupies a site of 
roughly 29 acres and the 1,000 ft. platform in- 
cludes an underfloor conveyor system to facilitate 
freight movement. 


The New York Union Motor Truck Terminal, 
located in downtown Manhattan, can accommodate 
142 New York trucks at one time. It is the base 
of operations for 9 carriers. 


The Union Inland Railroad Freight Terminal, 
the third largest building in the world in terms of 
cubic content, occupying the block between West 
15th and 16th Streets and Eighth and Ninth 
Avenues in Manhattan, is the home office of the 
Port Authority. Ninety-nine truck berths in the 


basement are used by the Railway Express Agency 
and the same number on the ground floor are 
shared by railroads as a union freight station for 
less-than-carload lots, and by 5 truckers as a 
consolidated terminal. A helicopter landing plat- 
form is located on the roof of the building. 


1956 and-employed an average of 865 persons, who 
earned about $3,689,000. 

Port Newark, 612 acres, was leased from the City 
of Newark in 1948 under a 50-year agreement. 
Since that time, the Port Authority has con- 
structed many cargo terminal buildings 


Cargo Handling Expedited on New Ferry-type Vessels 


Cargo ships built with drop doors at the stern and capable of taking trucks and automobiles are being 

- used in increased numbers on the Atlantic seaboard for the Caribbean trade and in 1957 extended their 
| yoyages to Europe. A typical ‘‘trailership’’ is 475 ft. long, has a. beam of 72 ft., a draft of 21 ft. and 
a speed of 17 knots. It has two and one-half longitudinal cargo decks. Sealed vans, trucks and pas- 
senger cars are taken on board by portable ramp. It-can carry 87 32-ft. vans, 5 30-ft. vans and either 
120 foreign or 97 American motor cars. Cargo is inside the vans. The roll-on, roll-off method reduces 
handling of cargo from 12 operations to 2, speeds door-to-door delivery and eliminates pilferage and 


| damage by weather. 


and 
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The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
is governed by a board of three members appointed 
by the Mayor of the City of New York for over- 
lapping terms of six years each. The members are: 
Robert Moses, chairman; George V. McLaughlin 
and William eo Tracy, fs ar ene ee eee a 

argo, general manager and secre 3 Arth Fs 
Be “ah asst. general manager. The Authority 
administers: 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel (opened May 25, 1950) 
eonnects Brooklyn and Manhattan under New 
York Harbor with access at the Battery in Man- 
hattan and at Hamilton Avenue and Gowanus 
Parkway in Brooklyn. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two traffic 
lanes. It is 9,117 feet long, the longest tunnel under 
water in this country and the second longest ve- 
hicular tunnel in the world. The longest is under 
the Mersey at Liverpool, 11,254 feet. Tubes have 
an outside diameter of 31 feet. Four ventilating 
stations and 53 fans, 8 feet in diameter, supply 
10,000 tons of air an hour through the tunnels. 

Queens Midtown Tunnel (opened for traffic Nov. 
15, 1940), crosses under the Hast River between 
East 36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, 
Long Island City. The length of the tunnel is 6,200 
feet, At its deepest point the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined 
tubes, each 31 ft. in outside diameter accommo- 
dating two lanes of traffic. Two ventilating towers 
and 46 fans 8 ft. in diameter supply 6500 tons of 
fresh air per hour to the tunnels. 

Jriborough Bridge (opened July 11, 1936) con- 
nects Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens. The 
project comprises three bridges, a suspension 
bridge, a vertical lift bridge, and a fixed bridge 
all connected by long viaducts. The suspension 
bridge, having 1,380 feet of main span with side 
spans making a total of 2,780 feet, crosses the 
East River at Hell Gate and spans a channel 806 
feet wide. The vertical lift bridge, crossing the 
Harlem River, has a length of 310 feet and spans 
a channel of 204 feet. THe fixed bridge is a truss 
383 feet in length and spans the Bronx Kills. The 
Triborough Bridge is three miles long. The con- 
necting arteries, built by the Authority but main- 
tained by the City in Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Queens, cover 14 mi. 

Bronx-Whitestone Bridge (opened April 29, 
1939) connects the Bronx and Queens across the 
East River. Its 6-traffic lanes join the Hutchin- 
son River Parkway at Ferry Point in the Bronx 
and the Belt Parkway at Whitestone in Queens. 
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Source: General Offices, Randall’s Island, New York 
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The main span is 2,300 feet. The channel width is _ 


1,000 feet. ; 
: Hudson Bridge (single deck opened Dec. 
re May, 1938) crosses the Harlem 

Duyvil where the Harlem con- — 
The length of the 


nel of 41314 feet. There are 8 traffic lanes. FZ 
Marine Parkway Bridge (completed July 3, 1937) 
crosses Rockaway Inlet from Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to the Jacob Riis Park in the Rockaways. 
This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has three 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center span 
being a vertical lift span. There are 4 traffic 


lanes. ; 
Gross Bay Parkway Bridge, reconstructed and . 
widened to accommodate six traffic lanes (com- 
pleted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, leading § 
from the mainland to the Rockaway Peninsula. 
a. ee a bascule bridge over a 100-foot 
channel. 

Battery Parking Garage. A public parking - 
garage for 1,050 cars at the Manhattan end of 
the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel. Self-parking is 
provided at 7 levels above street grade with car _ 
access and egress by ramps. 

Jacob Riis Park Parking Field ee July 
3, 1937) is located in the Rockaways. It is a 70-acre 
parking field capable of parking 9500 cars at one 
time. Construction is of concrete. 

East Side Airlines Terminal and Public Park- 
ing Garage (opened Dec. 1, 1953), located in block 
bounded by First Avegne East 37th Street, the 
Queens Midtown Tunnél Approach Street and East 
38th Street. It is the point of arrival and de- 
parture of all airlines’ buses serving International 
and LaGuardia Airports. Parking facilities for 275 
vehicles are provided. 

New York Coliseum, Public Garage and Office 
Building. ‘See Centers of Public Interest in New 


York City. 1956 TOLL TRAFFIC 

Triborough ..... BS BACAR oS EO 47,184,537 
Bronx-Whitestone) 455 <<cs.s0e5 7 Senses 29,834,481 
Henny Hudson). .< 22k feats eats eee 25,428,152 
Cross: Bay ‘Parkway 220)-0--. ee tn 6,393,956 
Marine*Park way ce. sic (aoe tha woe ote 6,641,103 
Jacob Riis Parking Field .............. 308,481 
Queens Midtown Tunnel .............. 18,132,895 


Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel 17,587,836 

For 12 months ending Dec. 31, 1956, the Authori- 
ty reported income of $37,228,720.17, an increase 
of 7.8% over the preceding year. Cost of opera- 
tions averaged 17% of revenues. In the same 
period 151,511,441 toll vehicles used the facilities. 


Mayflower II Beats Pilgrims’ Record in Ocean Crossing 


The Mayflower II, British-built replica of the 
Pilgrims’ famous ship, reached Provincetown, 
Mass., June 10, 1957, after sailing from Plymouth, 
Eng., in 53 days, 14 days less than it took the 
Pilgrims to make their 1620 voyage in the 
original Mayflower. At Provincetown, where the 
Pilgrims first landed, Commander Alan Villiers, 
Skipper of the Mayflower II, and his 32-man 
crew stopped only long enough to reenact the 
Signing of the Mayflower Compact (see below). 

The tiny craft ended its voyage June 13 at Ply- 
mouth within a few yards of historic Plymouth 
Rock. In contrast to the reception accorded the 
Pilgrims 337 years earlier, the Mayflower II was 
welcomed by a crowd of 25,000. Villiers, in 
authentic Pilgrim costume, was greeted by Ellis 
Brewster of Plymouth, a descendant of Elder 
Brewster of the Pilgrim colony, as he stepped 
from a reproduction of the Pilgrim’s shallop or 
longboat. The Mayflower II remained at Plymouth 
for 12 days of pageantry and then was towed 
through Long Island Sound to New York City. 
Given a noisy welcome as it was towed up the 
Hudson July 1 to berth at W. 41st. St., where it 
was greeted by Priscilla Alden Kiefer, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., an llth-generation descendant of the 
famed Priscilla Alden. The ship was placed on 
pape vial nee ork for the summer before 

ng returne © Plymouth, : = 
manent exhibit. 3 meant Se 

THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 
In the Name of God, Amen. We whose names 


Having undertaken. for the glor 
advancement of the Christian’ faith ase hone 


of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do 
by these presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of d, and one of another. covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation | 
and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and b’ 
virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame su 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the general 
good of the Colony; unto which we promise all 
due submission and obedience. 

In witness whereof we have hereunder sub- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11 of November, 
(Nov. 21 new style calendar), in the year of 
the reign of our sovereign Lord, King James of 
England, France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dom. 1620. 


John Carver, John Turner, 
William Gradford, Francis Eaton, 
Edward Winslow, James Chilton, 
William Bradford, John Crackston, 


Isaac Allerton John Billington, 
Myles Standish, Moses Fletcher. 
JO. Alden, (*) John Goodman, 
Samuel Fuller Degory Prist, 
Christopher Martin, Thomas Williams, 
William Mullins, Gilbert Winslow. 
William White Edmond Margeson, 
Richard Warren, Peter Brown, 
John Howland Richard Britteridge, 
Eve Tye” She, aide 
y. a. A 
John Tilly Siow apo mes 7 


Richard Gardiner, 
John Allerton, 
Thomas English, 
Edward Doty, 

i Edward Leister. 

B) ae male survivor at time of his death, 


Francis Cooke, 
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-Art Galleries, Museums 


THE HALL OF AMERICAN ARTISTS, located 
in the rotunda of Gould Memorial Library, at New 
York University is a memorial to American paint- 
ers and sculptors. It contains portraits in bronze 
by American sculptors of the following: James 
A, M. Whistler by Edmund T. Quinn; J. Q. A. 


- Ward by himself and by H. A. MacNeil; Elihu 


Vedder, Francis D. Millet, Chas. W. Hawthorne, 
Chas. Grady and Wm. N. Chase by Albin Polasek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens and Frederick MacMonnies 


by John Flannagan; Walter Shirlaw, Chas. S. 


Pearce and Clinton Ogilvie by Paul Bartlett; 
S. F. B. Morse by Horatio Greenough; Geo. Innes 
by Scott Hartley; Daniel Chester French by Mar- 
garet French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Chas. 
Grafly; Henry K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; 


_ Carroll Beckwith by. Geo. T. Brewster; Chas. H. 


Niehaus by A. A. Weinmann; H. W. Shrady by E. 
Amateis; Wm. Francklyn Paris, founder of the 
Hall, by H. R. Rittenberg and self-portrait by 
Frederick Ruchstull. 


THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN occu- 
pies 230 acres of Bronx Park, New York, adjacent 
to Fordham Road and with a station on the Har- 
lem division of the New York Central R. R. It in- 
cludes the Museum, a four-story building that 
houses a library, an herbarium, exhibits and a 
700-seat lecture hall. There is a new laboratory 
building. Separate from the Museum is the exten- 
Sive Conservatory, recently reconstructed, filled 
with pants from many parts of the world, in- 
cluding aroids, tropical ferns, aquatics and cacti. 
There is a waterfall, and a pool with a glass front 
permits views of plant life under water. There are 
also a 40-acre hemlock forest, rock, azalea and 
herb garcens. The 8-acre Monigomery Conifer 
collection contains 200 rare specimens. A formal 
rose garden has 400 varieties and 17,000 plants. 

The Lorillard Snuff Mill on the Bronx River, 
erected 1840, has an assembly room for group 
activities and restaurant service. The old De- 
Lancey grist mill once stood on the river bank 
and was the site of skirmishes in the Revolution. 


THE FRICK COLLECTION, 1 E. 70th St., New 
York, was founded by Henry Clay Frick (1849- 
1919). The principal part of the Collection consists 
of 14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
Among the masters represented are Duccio, Ca- 
stagno, Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
vanni Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese; 
Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Terborch, 
Ruisdael, Vermeer; El Greco, Velazquez, Goya; 
Mone.. Renoir; Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin, Ing- 
res, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
Raeburn, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 

There are also bronzes and portrait. busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Coysevox, Pajou, and Houdon. 

The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels of the i6th century; 17th and 18th 
century Chinese and French porcelains; English, 
French and Italian period furniture. 

These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishings and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection: One of the 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, hung with por- 
traits and landscapes of the English School. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
a notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
third, reproducing an i8th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de Pompadour. 


THE SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 
has temporary quarters at 7 East 72nd Street, 
New York, N. Y., during construction of a new 
museum on Fifth Ave. at 88th St., designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, to open in 1958. It exhibits 
20th century works of art with no emphasis on any 
particular style nor movement in art. Director: 
James Johnson Sweeney. 

Noteworthy among paintings and sculptures are 
major works by Archipenko, Arp, Bonnard, Bran- 
cusi, Calder, Campendonk, Cézanne, Chagall, 
Feininger, Gabo, Giacometti, Gleizes, Gris, Kan- 
dinsky, Klee, Leger, Malewitch, Marc, Metzinger, 
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Miro, Modigliani, 


Mondrian, Pevsner, 
Picasso, 


Redon, Rousseau, Schwitters, 
Severini, Vantongerloo, Villon, 
Gildewart. 


Artists represented include Archipenko, Art, 
Brancusi, Cicero, Davis, de Kooning, Francis, 
Gabo, Giacometti, Glasco, Miro, Modigliani, Ozen- 
fant, Picabia, Picasso, Villon, Xceron. Aiso paint- 
ings from the exhibitions Younger European Paint- 
ers and Younger American Painters among which 
are works by Burri, Deyrolle, Hartung, Lanskoy, 
Manessier, Poliakoff, Riopelle, Scott, Singier, Ubac, 
Vieira, de Silva, Winter, Callahan, DuCasse, Ernst, 
Gottlieb, Guerrero, Kline, Carl Morris, Kyle 
Morris, Mueller, Okada, Pollock and Wonner. 


HAYDEN PLANETARIUM of the American 
Museum of Natural History faces 81st St. near 
Central Park West. Here, guided by a Zeiss 
planetarium projector, the stars and other heayen- 
ly bodies are projected by rays of light on a 75- 
foot dome, giving an illusion of the night sky. 
About 9,000 stars, including stars of the sixth 
magnitude are shown. 

Sky show favorites-are Trip to the Moon, Color 
in the Sky, Messengers from Space, Our Neigh- 
bor Worlds and Easter in the Heavens. A special 
Christmas show is given each December in which 
theories regarding the Star of Bethlehem are dis- 
cussed with the aid of the Planetarium projector. 
Viking Rocket Hall interprets upper atmosphere 
research. Other exhibits include the — largest 
meteorite on display anywhere: 

Additional activities include evening courses for 
adults in astronomy and navigation. Courses for 
children and parents are held Saturday mornings 
in the Planetarium dome. 


THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
founded 1904 by Archer M. Huntington (1870- 
1955) is a free public museum and reference li- 
brary devoted to the art and culture of Spain and 
Portugal. It occupies two monumental buildings on 
Audubon Terrace, between 155th and 156th Sts., 
west of Broadway, New York. Its paintings include 
primitives of the Cataian, Aragonese, Vaiencian 
and Castillian schools, works of the 16th and 
17th centuries by Morales, El Greco, Zurbaran, 
Ribera and Velazquez, and of the 18th century 
by Goya. Modern artists represented inelude 
Zuloaga, Viladrich, Lopez Mezquita and Sorolla, 
whose canvases on the regions of Spain were 
painted for the room in which they are exhibited. 

Among the exhibits are pre-Roman and Roman 
bronzes, jet statuettes and amulets. Hispano-Mo- 
resque lustreware, Roman and Spanish giass, tiles 
and pottery; metalwork, including silver for ec- 
clesiastical use; furniture and textiles. The latter 
includes Hispano Moresque silks, gold and silver 
brocades, velvets, ecclesiastical vestments, laces, 
and rugs from Cuenca, Salamanca and Alcaraz, 

The library has over 250 Hispanic incunabula, in- 
cluding several by Lambert Palmart of Valencia; 
the famed collection of the Marquis of Jerez de los 
Caballeros: first and rare editions. Photographs of 
fine and decorative arts, including costumes, of 
Spain, Portugal and Hispanic countries, are avail- 
able for study. The Society has published numer- 
ous books on Hispanic art, history, and literature. 
A. Hyatt Mayor, pres.; Charles Eldredge, secy. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 
Heye Foundation, has a main building with dis- 
play, study and laboratory rooms at Broadway and 
East 155th St. It also has six acres devoted to 
indoor and outdoor exhibits near Pelham Bay 
Park, with a storage and study museum building 
and the Huntington Free Library and Reading 
Room, named for the donor of the museum, Archer 
M. Huntington, at 8 Westchester Sq., Bronx, N. Y. 


Picabia, 
Seurat, 
Vordemberge- 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 West 53rd 
St., New York, N. Y., estab. 1929, emphasizes 
modern art and its application to practical activi- 
ties. Its collections include a representative collec- 
tion of modern paintings of the United States, 
Europe and Latin America; a comprehensive collec= 
tion of post-Rodin sculpture, early 20th century 
and French, German and American; some late 
19th century and many 20th century drawings and 
prints. In architecture the Museum has both 
models and photographs of modern work. 

The Museum has an extensive collection of 
motion pictures, including primitives, avant-garde 
examples, American films from the start of the 


ht and foreign films. About 500 films are 
aa to organizations for study and 106 titles 
are shown annually in the Museum's theatre. 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY occupies a group of buildings begin- 
ning at Central Park West and 79th St., New 
York. Here are exhibited large displays illustrating 
the habits of man and beast from the most 
primitive times to the present, with extensive 
reconstruction of fossilized remains, dioramas of 
men and animals in their natural settings, and 
collections of objects from the smallest insects to 
the skeleton of the huge Brontasaurus, which in 
life weighed over 25 tons. : 

The ikeum is especially rich in its display of 
mammals from all parts of the earth. Groups of 
elephants, gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, gi- 
Yaffes, lions, are portrayed in their natural habi- 
tat. While some visitors gape at the huge 
Tyrannosaurus, others are captivated by more 
than 400 different kinds of birds from the Pacific 
area, including the extinct moa, found in the 
Whitney Memorial Hall of Pacific Bird Life. In 
the Hall of Primates, monkeys and apes are dis- 
played close to primitive man. In the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial building emphasis is on the 
animal life of New York state, and ‘here birds, 
insects, reptiles and mammals are shown. 

In Brontosaur Hall the largest specimen ex- 
hibited is the skeleton of a Brontosaurus lizard, 
67 ft. long, 16 ft. high, which lived many millions 
of years ago. In the Hall of North American 
Mammals 90 mounted animals are displayed in 
settings representing 29 habitat groups. The Hall 
of Oil Geology tells the story of petroleum, from 
its origin in the earth millions of years ago to 
its emergence through man-made wells. 

Noteworthy are the collections of minerals and 
gems, fossil fishes, marine life, woods and trees, 
including a 45 ft. fossilized tree trunk, ages old, 
and the cross section of a California sequoia, 16 
ft. in diameter, believed tc have begun growing 
in the 6th century, A.D. A 76-foot whale and the 
skeleton of P. T. Barnum’s elephant Jumbo are 
also shown. The Museum operates Hayden Plane- 
tarium. 

In cooperation with New York University the 
Museum has acquired the Sea Echo, a 100-ft. yacht 
relinquished by the Corps of Engineers, USA. The 
vessel, built 1931 and equipped with two 200-hp 
diesels, will be used for scientific research in Long 
Island Sound and bays. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
on Fifth Ave,, between 103rd and 104th Sts., New 
York, illustrates the history and life of the city 
by permanent and special exhibitions. Its collec- 
tions include dioramas, paintings, prints, maps, 
photographs, portraits, miniatures, vehicles, fire 
engines, ship models, costumes, silver, furniture, 
theatrical and musical memorabilia, rare books 
and manuscripts. 

Among its permanent exhibits are two main floor 
Galleries devoted to the history and development 
of the City from Indian days to the present; a Fire 
Department gallery with engines, models and 
Memorabilia; two complete rooms from the city 
house of the late John D. Rockefeller and several 
period rooms and costume alcoves including the 
1805 drawing room from the Park Avenue house of 
Harry Harkness Flagler; a collection of silver by 
old New York makers; a complete Old New York 
toy shop; a Stock Exchange history; military uni- 
forms of New York City units and individuals; and 
a history of the Port of New York in collaboration 
with the Marine Museum. 

Recent special exhibitions of historical impor- 
tance have been: As on a Billboard; Furniture by 
New York Cabinetmakers; Alexander Hamilton 
200th Anniversary Exhibition; Stars in the Draw- 
ing Room; Valentines of a Hundred Years Ago; 
Medallic Portraits of Washington; New York and 
Navigation; Edwardian Fashions in New York; 
Currier & Ives, Printmakers. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN at 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York, was organized 1825 with 
Samuel F. B. Morse first president.. Its members 
are Associates and Academicians, the latter elected 
from the Associates. When an Academician is 
elected he presents the society with one of his 
works. Thus the Academy has acquired a valuable 
collection illustrating the development of American 
painting, sculpture and allied arts. The Academy 
finances scholarships, awards donations of works 
to institutions and operates a school of fine arts at 
3 East 89 Street. 
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THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(founded 1804) is located at 170 Central Park West 
between 76th and 77th Streets, New York. The 
society maintains a library, museum and gallery of 
art. The library contains 400,000 volumes and 
large collections of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, 
cartoons, broadsides, Maps and manuscripts, re- 
lating to American and New York history. 

Here are to be found a file, beginning in 1730, 
of New York’s first newspaper, the New York 
Gazette, a complete file of New York City Direc- 
tories, from the first one printed in 1786; an 
unusual collection of genealogical material; and 
an excellent local history section covering every 
state in the Union. There are manuscripts by 
Horatio Gates, James Duane, Rufus King, Albert 
Gallatin, James Alexander, John Lamb, William 
Alexander, General Steuben, Beekman, Robert R. 
Livingston, Luther Bradish, and Cadwallader Col- 
den, and 200 letters by George Washington. 

Also of importance are the original articles of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan MHale’s -execution; letters patent from 
Charles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
him to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; the manuscripts 
of Henry O'Reilly relating to the telegraph, and 
Philip Hone’s manuscript diary, 1828-51. 

Among the museum collections are important 
asscciation pieces, including the Beekman family 
coach, used before the Revolutionary War; the 
remains of the equestrian statue of King George 
III, and the statue of William Pitt; original furni- 
ture of Federal Hall, where Washington was in- 
augurated first President. There also are the 
Prentis period rooms, Beekman Mansion rooms, 2 
large collection of toys, early carriages and fire 
fighting equipment. 

The Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
the maritime history of New York and is fitted in 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the ‘‘cabin’? of 
which views of the New York skyline may be 
seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 

The Gallery of Art now numbers more than 


- 2.000 paintings. including European old masters. 


1,500 of the paintings are American portraits by 
such artists as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert 
Stuart, John Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. 
Durand, John Wesley Jarvis, and many others. 

The Society also possesses the original water 
color drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his Birds of America. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, founded 
1858, maintains a museum of coins and other 
currency, ancient and modern, medals and decora- 
tions at Broadway and 156th St., New York. 


THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, 29-33 
East 36th St.,.was endowed by J. P. Morgan, 1924, 
and turned over to trustees as a memorial to his 
father, J. Pierpont Morgan (1837-1913), and in- 
corporated as an educational institution by the 
New York legislature, 1924. Its rare collections 
comprise medieval and renaissance manuscripts, 
incunabula, historical and literary manuscripts, 
letters and documents, bookbindings,) master 
drawings and prints. It is open to students en- 
gaged in research. Exhibition rooms are open 
daily except Sundays, legal holidays and Satur- 
days during June, July and August. From Octo- 
ber, 1956, through July, 1957, the Library held 4 
major exhibitions; Thoreau and His America, 
Treasures from the Pierpont Morgan Library 
(commemorating the 50th anniversary since the 
elder Morgan first opened his new library to 
scholarship; Treasures Preserved and Interpreted, 
and Notable Acquisitions of the Year. The Me- 
morial exhibition was sent to 7% Major museums. 
Among the new acquisitions were correspondence 
of Voltaire and Helvetius, a Coleridge archive of 
300 letters and manuscripts, drawings by Ruys- 
dael, Vanvitelli, St. Aubin, Rubens and other 


“masters; illuminated manuscripts and bookbind- 
ings of Flemish, Italian and French origin. 


__ THEODORE ROOSEVELT MUSEUM, 28 East 
20th St., New York, occupies two brownstone 
houses, one of which, the birthplace of Theodore 
_ Roosevelt (1858-1919) contains much original 
- furniture, including that of the bedroom where 
_ the President was born and miniature chairs he 
used as a child. The Museum contains manu- 
Scripts, letters, books, swords, guns, saddles, pho- 
_ tographs and documents relating to the Presi- 
- dent’s career, including the spectacle case and 
speech which deflected the bullet when he was 
“shot in Milwaukee in 1912, and memorials of his 
Cuban campaign. Open daily except Monday; also 
Sunday afternoon except on major holidays. 
Sangamore Hill, Oyster Bay, L. I.,- home of 
Theodore Rosevelt, 1887-1919, was dedicated as a 
national shrine June 14, 1953 by President Eisen- 
ower, Gov. Dewey and Herbert Hoover. It is 
open daily except Tuesday. The Roosevelt grave 
is near the village. 


THE STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, founded 1881, has about 1100 
regular members and 700 associates, and is part- 
ly supported by New York City. It occupies a 
Museum at 75 Stuyvesant Pl., and a library and 
office building at 146 Stuyvesant Pl., St. George, 
S. I., and offers exhibits, lectures and forums 
and concerts. It conducts an educational program 
ee = ae y T. Davis Wildlife Refuge, New Spring- 

e, 8. I. 


THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART, 
22 West 54 St., New York, was founded 1931 by 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney to advance the 
appreciation of contemporary American art. It 
holds exhibitions of group and_ individual 
artists, historical and contemporary. The Mu- 
seum’s permanent collection consists of about 600 
oils, 550 watercolors and drawings, 250 sculptures 
and 1,000 prints. All works are by American artists 
of the 20th century. 


Important Buildings 


COLISEUM—New York’s major exhibition hall 
is the New York Coliseum, facing Columbus Circle 
between West 58th and West 60th Sts, Built by the 
city at a cost of $35,000,000, it was opened Apr. 28, 
1956, and quickly became a center for national 
exhibitions, The United States World Trade Fair, 
for instance, held Apr. 14-27, 1957, attracted 3,000 
exhibitors, with 60 foreign nations taking 80% of 
the space and 100,000 visitors attending. The 
Coliseum has about 9 acres of floor space and the 
second floor accommodates displays up to 60 ft. 
tall. The main halls can accommodate 8,000 for 
conventions and there are 10 smaller rooms for 
committees and conferences. A basement garage 
can hold 850 cars; ramps permit inside truck 
deliveries and of 5 freight elevators one has -a 
capacity of 38 tons. There is a cafeteria for 350. 
A 20-story office structure starts 6 stories above 
the street at the 58th St. end.. 

The architecture stresses solid simplicity and 
the only decoratioris on the facade are 4 large 
official seals in aluminum, designed by Paul Man- 
ship. The Triborough Bridge & Tunnel Authority 
operates the Coliseum under contract with the 
City of New York and is obligated to pay an- 
nually $42,000 in lieu of taxes and any net in- 
come in excess of $1,225,000. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, the largest privately- 
owned business and entertainment center in Amer- 
ica, is located in the heart of New York City, from 
48th to 52nd Street, between Fifth Avenue and the 
Avenue of the Americas. More than 175,000 men 
were directly employed in the construction of its 
15 buildings. Construction of the first—the Amer- 
jieas Building (formerly RKO)—was started in 
September, 1931. The most recent is the 19-story 
addition to the United States Rubber Co. Bldg., 
occupying the site of the demolished Center 
Theatre. The surface area of Rockefeller Center 
covers 549,856 sq. ft., more than 1212 acres, of 
which 510,705 sq. ft. are leased for a long period 
from Columbia University. Rockefeller Center 
pays Columbia an annual rental of $3,800,000. 
The lease with options for renewal runs until 
9069 when the Center will become the property of 
the university. 

The part of Rockefeller Center comprising 
theaters and radio and television studios is often 
referred to as Radio City. It comprises. approxi- 
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mately one-fifth of Rockefeller Center. The 
Studios of the National Broadcasting Co. are lo- 
cated the 70-story RCA Building (850 ft. 
tall). The other structures and their heights are: 
International Bldg. (512 ft.), Time & Life Bldg. 
(490 ft.), Esso Bldg. (424 des the Americas 

(409 ft.), United States Rubber Company 
(278 ft.), RCA Building West (243 ft.), 
United States Rubber Company Bldg. Addn. (230 
ft.), Associated Press Bldg. (226 ft.), Eastern Air 
Lines Bldg. (225 ft.), Radio City Music Hall 
(121 ft.), International Building North (92 ft.), 
Palazzo d’Italia (92 ft.), British Empire Bldg. 
(90 ft.), and La Maison Francaise (90 ft.) 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 160,000. More than 34,000 work there 
and 126,000 persons visit there every day. In the 
Center are the offices of more than 900 firms. 

In the Center are 20 eating places; an 800-car 
parking garage; U. S. Post Office; government, 
Passport bureau; landscaped roof gardens; con- 
sulates of 20 foreign countries; and, in season, an 
outdoor skating pond. The RCA Building, in 
gross area, 2,908,903 sq. ft., has a ground area of 
99,770 sq. ft. with a frontage of 155 ft. on the 
Avenue of the Americas, 472 ft. on 49th St., 468 
ft. on 50th St. and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. 
On the 70th floor is the Observation Roof, 904 
ft. above mean high water level, and 850 ft. above 
the street. The Rainbow Room, located on the 
65th floor, is open at the cocktail hour. Of the 216 
elevators, 8 are the fastest in the world, moying 
up 65 floors in 37 seconds. 

Radio City Music Hall, largest exclusively indoor 
theater in the world, seats 6,200 people. Its stage, 
144 ft. wide by 67 feet deep, has a proscenium arch 
60 ft. high and 100 ft. wide at the base. 

Bisecting the Center is Rockefeller Plaza, a pri- 
vate street 60 ft. wide between 48th and 5ist 
Streets. Adjoining lies the Lower Plaza, a court 
125 ft. long and 95 ft. wide, used for ice skating in 
the winter, and for an outdoor cafe in the sum- 
mer. The Prometheus Fountain, by Paul Man- 
ship, is located in the Lower Plaza. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, Fifth Ave., between 
33rd and 34th Sts., is 1,472 ft. high and the tallest 
building in the world. Its height was augmented 
in 1950 by the addition of a 222-ft. television send- 
ing tower. The TV tower is used as a transmitter 
by all seven of New York’s television stations, i.e., 
WCBS-TV (2), WRCA (4), WABD (5), WABC-TV 
(7), WOR-TV (9), WPIX (11), WATV (13). Com- 
pleted May 1, 1931, from plans by Shreve, Lamb 
and Harmon on the site of the original Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, it has 102 stories, 75 elevators, 2 
basements, and can house 25,000 tenants. The ob- 
servation stations attract over 1,000,000 visitors 
annually. The first president of the building cor- 
poration was Alfred E. Smith. In 1954 Henry J, 
Crown of Chicago became owner of the building. 
On July 28, 1945, a B-25 bomber hit the building 
915 ft, above the street, killing 13, injuring 25. 
In 1956 4 revolving searchlights were installed at 
the 90th floor. They can be seen 300 miles from 
New York by air and 80 miles above the ground. 


UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS occupies 
18 acres between First Ave. and Roosevelt Drive 
(East River), E. 42nd and E. 48th Sts. Most 
unusual is the Secretariat Bldg., N. of 42nd St., 
544 ft. tall, 289 ft. long and only 72 ft. wide. The 
2 sides have 5,400 windows, set in aluminum 
frames; the end walls are of 2,000 tons of Ver- 
mont marble. General Assembly Bldg. has a hall 
380 ft. long, 160 to 220 ft. wide. Conference Bldg. 
also houses an assembly hall and other facilities. 
Guides are available. 


Brooklyn Activities 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES is privately endowed and supports 
concerts, lectures and other cultural and educa- 
tional activities at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music building, which it leases from the City of 
New York. The building occupies a block on 
Lafayette Ave., from Ashland Pl. to St. Felix St. 
The Institute also operates Brooklyn Central 
Museum, Brooklyn Children’s Museum and Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden. 


BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN, Eastern Park- 
way, Washington and Flatbush Aves. has 50 acres 
of gardens, including rose, rock, Japanese, herb, 
wild flower and fragrance garden for the blind. 
There are mass plantings of Japanese cherry trees, 
azaleas, tulips, daffodils, crocus, chrysanthemums. 


== 


reenhouses display tropical, desert, cycad, fern 
aa other specialties. There is a model children’s 
garden and the laboratory building has a library, 
herbarium, lecture and study rooms and facilities 
for scientific research. 


BROOKLYN CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, 185 Brook- 
lyn Ave., provides a wide variety of activities for 
children after school and on Saturdays. Club 
groups in science, cultural history and natural 
history meet throughout the week. Motion _pic- 
tures are shown Tuesday through Saturday. Dem- 
onstrations and gallery programs are held on Sat- 
urday. A small collection of live animals can be 
handled by the children under special supervision. 
School classes have individually planned pro- 
grams. The Museum provides material from its 
loan collection for classroom use. 


THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., has a central building, 48 branches, 
2 regional libraries and 2 bookmobiles distribut- 
ing books at schools, housing projects and com- 
munity centers. 

DP emiainiztration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. There are separate children’s and young 
people’s rooms and 6 major subject divisions. The 
library serves one of the largest children’s read- 
ing groups in the U.S. Its juvenile circulation 
exceeds 3,600,000 a year. 

In the last year of record 722,578 card-holders 
borrowed 8,627,476 books and 52,848 phonograph 
records. = 

The Library’s collection totals approximately 
2,100,000 volumes. Notable are the collections of 
books about music and scores, costumes, chess and 
checkers, Civil War, local history, education, and 
old juveniles. Recordings of events by the New 
York City Radio Station (WNYC) have been added. 
A large collection of phonograph records is avail- 
able for home use. Framed prints of fine paintings 
are also circulated. Club rooms for Senior Citizens 
are now maintained in two branches. Special 
reference work to assist business men is done in 
the Business Reference Branch, 197 Montague St. 
The Library publishes a monthly News Bulletin 
and Service to Business periodical. A 5-year read- 
ing improvement program, sponsored by Carnegie 
Corp., is being offered by the Library and Brook- 
lyn College through 1960. 

Chief Librarian is Francis R, St. John. The 
Board of Trustees, 1956-57, follows: Henry J. 
Davenport, pres.; Charles J. Mylod, vice pres.; 
Harold J. Baily, sec.; Edmund P. Looney, treas. 
and Joseph D. Allen, Wm. M. ,Chisholm, Duncan 
Crarford, Tigelia DiGiovanna, Irving Engel, Msgr. 
Francis X. FitzGibbon, Elizabeth Goodman, Denis 
M. Hurley, Marion Crary Ingersoll, Henry Q. 
Middendorf, David S, Rabinowitz, Joseph Resnick, 
Harriet T. Righter, William A. Shea, John J. 
Smith, Jay S. Unger, Edward A. Vosseler, Rev. 
Alfred Grant Walton. Ex-officio: the Mayor of the 
City of New York, the Comptroller, the President 
of the Borough of Brooklyn. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM, Eastern Parkway 
and Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., estab. 
1897, is a large and well-organized institution that 
shelters comprehensive exhibits of all major fields 
of art and decoration. In 1957 it opened the first 
series of galleries completely reconstructed ac- 
cording to best museum practice and part of a 
modernization program. 

The exihibits include displays of the art of 
ancient Egypt, China, Japan, pre-Columbian South 
America, and North American Indian, and there 
are valuable collections of Coptic and Peruvian 
textiles. The museum is especially strong in 
Egyptian objects and has a fine Egyptological 
library, In furnishings the museum displays Amer- 
ican colonial interiors. Under the big dome it has 
placed Gaston Lachaise’s Standing Woman. It 
has fine examples of the Impressionists and older 
masters and in the American field has work by 
Allston, Blackburn. Feke, Peale, Copley, Black- 
lock, Stuart, Cassatt, Eakins, Homer, Sargent, 
Sully, West, Mount, Quidor, Innes and Heade. 

Associated with the museum are the Art School 
and the Design Laboratory. There is an extensive 
reference library and study rooms are available, 


<8 Historie Sites 


CASTLE CLINTON, a circular stone structure 
On the west side of Battery Park, Manhattan, was 
erected 1811 to hold a battery of 28 guns. In 1824 


National Park Service. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE COTTAGE, Grand 
course and Kingsbridge Road, is a restored 
cottage, built 1812, in which Poe wrote 
Raven while his wife, Virginia Clem, was dying 
there of tuberculosis. Open daily, free. 


FEDERAL HALL MEMORIAL, a National His- 
toric Site, n.e. corner of Wall and Nassau Sts., 
occupies a Greek Revival structure of 1842, © 


Con-_ 


1787, 
ratification and adopted the Northwest Ordinance, 
1787. When Congress designated New York as 
the U. S. capital in 1788 Major L’Enfant rebuilt 
the City Hall into Federal Hall. On its balcony 
George Washington took the oath of office as 
President Apr. 30, 1789. Here Congress established 
the State, War and Treasury Depts. and the 
Supreme Court and on Sept. 25, 1789 adopted the 
Bill of Rights. Federal Hall was remoyed in 
1812. The John Peter Zenger Memorial, on 
the 3rd floor, commemorates by dioramas and 
documents the victory of the printer, Zenger, for 
freedom of the press, Aug. 4, 1735. Zenger oc- 
cupied a cell on the 3rd floor of old City Hall 
and was here tried for libel because he denounced 
the abuses of the British colonial governor, Cosby. 


GOVERNORS ISLAND, in New York harbor 
south of the Battery contains 173.35 acres and is 
hq. for First U. S. Army, which has charge of 
military activities of New England states, New | 
York and New Jersey. The island was purchased 
from the Indians by Wouter van Twiller, second 
director of New Netherland, June 16, 1637. In 1698 
it was set aside for the benefit of ‘“His Majestie’s 
Governors,’’ and for this reason Governors is 
spelled without an apostrophe. 

The picturesque old fort, Castle Williams, was 
built 1807-1811 by Col. Jonathan Williams, nephew 
of Benj. Franklin. It is 200 ft. in diameter, with 
walls of red sandstone 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, 
originally mounting 100 guns. Castle Williams 
was used as a prison for Confederates during 
the Civil War. South Battery, built 1812, is now the 
Officers Club. Fort Jay, built 1794-1806, marks 
the site of Revolutionary fortifications. In 1809 it 
was renamed Fort Columbus; the name Fort Jay 
was restored in 1904. 

Generals who have served on the island include | 
Grant, Scott, Gaines, Hancock, Shofield, Miles, 
Shafter, Merritt, Chaffee, Arthur MacArthur, 
Leonard Wood, Bliss, Bullard, Ely, Summerall, 
Drum, Wainwright, Van Fleet, Hodges, Walter 
Bedell Smith, Willis D. Crittenberger, Withers A. 
Burress and General Thomas W. Herren. The 


present commander is Lt. Gen. Blackshear M. 
Bryan. 


GRANT’S TOMB, Riverside Dr., at W. 122nd 
St., is a formal Roman-style mausoleum in which 
Gen. U. S. Grant, 18th President, and Mrs. Grant 
are buried. The tomb is 165 ft. tall, 300 ft. above 
the Hudson. It was built by popular subscription. 


JUMEL MANSION, 160th St. and Edgecomb 
Ave., is a formal 2-story colonial mansion with | 
pillared portico, restored, built 1765 by Col. Robert 
Morris of the British Army, who married Mary _ 
Philipse of Philipse Manor. In Aug.-Sept., 1776, 
it was the hq of Gen. George Washington; when © 
he left Manhattan the British occupied it. In 
1810 Stephen Jumel, French-born merchant, and | 
his wife, Madame Jumel, made it a center of | 
Social life; in 1833, after his death, she married | 
Aaron Burr, who lived there briefly until they | 
were divorced. She died in 1865, aged 93, and her 
long tenure’gave her name to the house. Rich in } 
period furniture, it is owned by the City of New 
York and open free daily except Monday. | 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, at the foot of Fifth 
Ave., is the best known landmark of Greenwich ° 
Village, distinguished for homes of artists, writ- 


| 


a. and attractive small shops. Facing Fifth Ave. 


the marble Washington Arch, designed by 
Stanford White and erected 1895 to commemorate 
the centenary of the first inauguration. At the 


east are the tall office-type structures of New 
York University, which also owns some of the 


ancient redbrick houses of Federal design on the 
north side and the modern Georgian design Law 
Center on the south side. This is one of 6 centers 
of the University, a privately endowed institution 
with up to 38,000 full-time and part-time students. 


Organizations 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS is a privately endowed, honorary insti- 
tion, founded in 1904 by the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, a body of 250 members organized 
in 1898 by the American Social Science Associa- 
tion. The Academy supports literature and the 
fine arts. Membership, limited to 50, is based on 
distinguished creative work. Only members of the 
Institute are eligible. 

The Academy occupies its own buildings at 633 
West 155th Street and 632 West 156th Street, New 
York City. Its annual meeting takes place in 
December. In May of each year the Academy and 
the Institute hold a ceremonial at which new mem- 
bers of both organizations are inducted, medals 
awarded and fifteen $1,000 arts and letters grants 
given. An exhibition of the works of newly elected 
members and of the recipients of honors is held in 
the art gallery and the museum at that time. 

Officers of the Academy: Mark Van Doren, 
president; Van Wyck Brooks, chancellor; Allan 
Nevins, secretary; Gilmore D. Clarke, treasurer; 
Barry Faulkner, Archibald MacLeish, Paul Man- 


’ ship, Douglas Moore and Deems Taylor, directors. 


Offices of the Institute: Malcolm Cowley, presi- 
dent; Louise Bogan, secretary; Otto Luening, 
treasurer; Hamilton Basso, Louise Bouché, Aaron 
Copland, Eric Gugler, Robert Penn Warren and 
William Zorach, vice-presidents. 

Members of the Academy: Conrad Aiken, Max- 
well Anderson, W. H. Auden, Bernard Berenson, 
Ernest Bloch, Van Wyck Brooks, Arthur Brown, 
Jr., Pearl S. Buck, Gilmore D. Clarke, Aaron 
Copland, §E. E. Cummings, William Adams 
Delano, John Dos Passos, Barry Faulkner, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Robert Frost, John Hersey, Charles 
Hopkinson, Edward Hopper, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington, Robinson Jeffers, Leon 
Kroll, Joseph Wood Krutch, Lee Lawrie, Walter 
Lippmann, Archibald MacLeish, Paul Manship, 
Douglas Moore, Marianne Moore, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Allan Nevins, Frederick Law Olmsted, 


- Walter Piston, Edward W. Redfield, Carl Sand- 


burg, Roger Sessions, Henry R. Shepley, Eugene 
Speicher, John E. Steinbeck, Igor Stravinsky, 
Deems Taylor, Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Mark 
Van Doren, Thornton Wilder, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Andrew Wyeth, Mahonri M. Young. 

For 1957 awards consult Index. 


FREEDOM HOUSE, was formed 1941 to ad- 
vance the ideals of a free society. Among its found- 
ers were Wendell L. Willkie, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Herbert Agar and George Field. The president is 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. It is housed in the Willkie Memorial Building, 
established by Freedom House in association with 
friends of the late Wendell L. Willkie, and dedi- 
cated Oct. 8, 1945, the first anniversary of his 
death. The aim of the founders of this Memorial 
Building is inscribed on a plaque at the entrance: 
“We Carry on in the Spirit of his Service to All 
Men and One World.”’ The building was financed 
by voluntary contributions at a cost of $250,000. 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 
West Fortieth Street, New York. Inside the lobby, 
a tablet bears a quotation from the speech by 
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Willkie: ‘‘We must establish beyond any doubt the 
equality of man.’’ 

Organizations that make their headquarters in 
the building include Freedom House, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Anti-Defamation League and Metropolitan 
Council of B’nai B’rith, the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York, the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, the Public Education As- 
sociation, the World University- Service, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service and the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
Broadway at 156th St., New York, was organized 
in 1851 and is primarily a research institution. Its 
object is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
map collections, presents lectures, and gives 
awards for exploration and geographical research. 
Its most recent publication is A World Geography 
of Forest Resources, S. Haden-Guest, J. 
Wright, and E, Teclaff, editors. 

The Society’s collections contain approximately 
132,000 volumes of books and periodicals, 245,000, 
maps, 3,500 atlases, and 38,000 photographs. 


ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL 
RESEARCH, estab. 1901, on the East River be- 
tween East 63rd and 68th Sts., has an endowment 
of $150,000,000 (est.) for research and study of 
diseases and scientific techniques. Its buildings, 
which include a 55-bed hospital for special cases, 
were augmented in 1957 by the erection of new 
buildings, of which the most arresting architec- 
turally is the Alfred H. Caspary Hall, a hemi- 
spherical lecture hall seating 500, and Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Hall, to house visiting scien- 
tists. The Institute awards fellowships and gradu- 
ate degrees in research and admits about 60 
students annually. 


COOPER UNION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE AND ART, at Cooper Square, 7th 
St. and 4th Ave., New York, is especially noted 
for the free Forum lectures that are held from 
October to May in the Great Hall where Abraham 
Lincoln made his famous Cooper Union address 
Feb. 27, 1860. Twelve Presidents besides Lincoln 
and many other personalities have spoken there. 
It also has the Museum for the Arts of Decora- 
tion, which serves the working artist, decorator 
and designer through its collection of drawings, 
prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork, metal- 
work, costume accessories, wallpaper, and textiles. 
Other collections: 13,000 original drawings for 
ornament and decoration by European and Ameri- 
can masters from the 16th to the 20th century; 
a representative collection of engravings and 
etchings from Mantegna to Picasso, and works 
by American artists. 

The Cooper Union Library offers reading and re- 
search privileges,’ including out-of-town and local 
newspaper collections. The book collection totals 
110,000 volumes. Its Museum Library contains 
books, pamphlets and auction catalogs on fine 
and applied arts, including a special collection of 
engravings and original books of design of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. Its Picture Library 
contains over 600,000 items. 

Cooper Union also operates the School of Engi- 
neering; the Art School and the Green Camp at 
Ringwood, N. J. It was founded 1859 by Peter 
Cooper, inventor and iron master, and one of 
New York’s distinguished public benefactors, and 
much of its tuition is free. A new engineering 
school will be erected north of the present main 
building. 


Cost of Living for Women Workers, New York City 
Source: Division of Research & Statistics, N. Y. State Dept. of Labor 


A working woman living 
or $51.23 a week, to suppo) 
and old age, 
and Statistics of the New York 
of goods and services, 

The cost of adequate maintenance an 


with her family in New York City in September, 1956, needed $2,664 a year, 
rt herself adequately, meet income tax payments, and save for emergencies 
according to the 20th annual survey of living costs made by the Division of Research 
State Dept. of Labor. Of this total, $1.918 was needed to cover the cost 
and $746 was required for income taxes, insurance, and savings. 

d protection of health for a woman worker in New York City 


ed from $2,609 in September, 1955 to $2,664 in September, 1956, a rise of 2.1%, The largest in- 
aig 4%, ad te medical care, which was placed at $115. Food cost $453 and rose 3%, mainly because 
of the higher cost of lunches. A total of $356 was alloted to clothing and $24 to clothing upkeep. Leisure 
time had to be provided, and $218 was expected to cover that, almost as much as housing, $225. Both 


jhad increased 3% in the year surveyed. 


meant 5% CAEN ee pies 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
at 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y., was founded in 
1870. The Museum is open daily 10 a.m. to 5 ag 
Sundays and holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Admission is 
free. The collections illustrate the arts and cul- 
tures of ancient Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, the 
Wear East and the Far East, as well as the 
of Europe and the United States. This collection is 
the largest of its kind in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, consisting of over 1,000,000 works of art. 


EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


The famous collection of European paintings, in- 
cluding oils, pastels, watercolors, miniatures, and 
drawings, numbers more than 3,000. From this 
collection some 700 masterpieces which trace the 
evolution of painting in Europe from the 13th 
through the 20th century are exhibited in 43 gal- 
leries. Byzantine, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Flem- 
ish, British, French, and German paintings are 
displayed by historical periods. 

Among the masterpieces in the collections are two 
Rapheels, some 30 Rembrandts, and important 
pictures by Bellini, Boucher, Bouts, Brouwer, Brue- 
gel, Castagno, Cézanne, Claude, Constable, Corot, 
Courbet, Dali; Daumier, David, Degas, Diirer, 
Gainsborough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, Guardi, 
Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, Memling, 
Monet, Murillo, Picasso, Poussin, Renoir, Reynolds, 
Ribera, Rubens, Sassetta, Segna, Steen, Tintoretto, 
Tiepolo, Titian, Turner, van de Weyden, Van Dyck, 
Van: Eyck, Van Gogh, Velazquez, Vermeer, Veron- 
ese, Watteau, and maany others. 

Recent accessions include: Crucifixion by Salva- 
dor Dali, Trojan Women Setting Fire to the 
Grecian Fleet by Claude Lorrain, Portrait of the 
Artist with his Friend Varocquez by Vuillard, Jean 
Marc Nattier by Louis Tocqué, and Italian Woman 
by Modigliani. 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


The collections of American paintings and sculp- 
ture present a well-rounded survey from Colonial 
times to the present. Artists represented include 
Allston, Bingham, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Cop- 
ley, Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, Mount, 
Peale, Rimmer, Ryder, Saint-Gaudens, Sargent, 
Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, and Whistler. Por- 
traits of the 18th and early 19th century are shown 
in the American Wing. 

The collection of modern American paintings, 
acquired chiefly through funds given by George A. 
Hearn, has been augmented since 1949 by purchase 
of works by contemporary artists. These include 
Albright, Baziotes, Demuth, Dove, Evergood, 
Gorky, Hartley, Hopper, Knaths, Kuhn, Kuniyoshi, 
Macliver, Marin, McFee, O’Keefe, Pollock, Shahn, 
Sheeler, Stamos, Wood, and Wyeth. 


THE AMERICAN WING 


Included in the collections of American art is 
a wing developed to the decorative arts from the 
17th through the first quarter of the 19th century. 
In rooms reconstructed with original woodwork, 
there have been assembled furniture, metalwork, 
ceramics, glass, prints and paintings. 

The earliest room is the parlor from the Thomas 
Hart House, Ipswich, Mass., 1640. Of particular 
interest is the Assembly Room from the City Tavy- 
ern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington attended 
his last birthday ball (1798). The exhibit in- 
cludes an important Philadelphia Chippendale 
room from the Samuel Powei house, the great hall 
from the Van Rensselaer Manor house at Albany, 
N. Y., and a group of early 19th century rooms 
containing furniture by McIntire and Phyfe. The 
south exterior wall of the American Wing is the 
facade of the United States Branch Bank formerly 
at what is now 30-32 Wall St., built 1822-24. 


PRINTS 


The Print collection consists of woodcuts, engrav- 
ings, etchings and lithographs dating from c. 1450 
to the present. In addition to illustrated books and 
works by great artists such as Mantegna, Rem- 
brandt, Daumier and Goya, the collection includes 
original prints and drawings used by cabinetmak- 
ers, architects, interior decorators, silversmiths, 
ee peaeeers, and lace-makers, There are also 
in ftant series of trade cards, bo 
Cigarette insert cards eb ateeeed 

ANCIENT ART 

Egypt—The Egyptian collection of 36,000 objects 
presents a chronological picture of 40 centuries 
Outstanding are a matabeth tomb erected about 
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life-size — 
ceenee t (c. 1500 
Kingdom. 


and colossal statues of Queen 
B.C.) and small works of art of the New 


examples of the arts of Greece and 
Greek statue of a youth, the best-preseryed of the 
ay A f this type; a number of 


ORIENTAL ART 


Ancient Near East—The collection of the art 
of the ancient Near East ranges from Sumerian 
sculpture of the 3rd millennium B.C. to Parthian 
antiquities of our era. The Assyrian reliefs, sev- 
eral groups of ivory, and the Persian gold, silver 
and bronze works of art are outstanding. Pottery 
and sealstones are arranged chronologically. 


Near East—The Museum’s Near Eastern collec- 
tions contain many outstanding examples of 
Islamic and pre-Islamic decorative arts. Its beau- 
tiful carpets form one of the important collections 
of the world. Many of them, including the famous 
Anhalt carpet, are great examples of 16th cen- 
tury weaving. Persian manuscripts and miniature 
paintings, many from the Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran collection, are by the greatest artists in Persian 
calligraphy and painting from the 14th to the 18th 
century. A representative collection of Near East- 
ern ceramics is particularly rich in Persian, Meso- 
potamian and Turkish pottery. The Museum's ex- | 
cavations at Nishapur in Persia yielded 9th and 
10th century types of pottery hitherto unknown, as 
well as carved stucco panels and wall paintings. 
Enameled glass vessels of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies from Syria are among the most important 
pieces of the extensive glass collection. Very fine 
inlaid brasses of the 13th to 15th centuries dis- 
tinguish the metalwork collection. The art of 
India, Hindu and Mohammedan, is represented by 
miniatures, sculpture, jewelry and textiles: 


Far East—The Far Eastern collections number 
some 30,000 objects. The Chinese sculpture collec- 
tion includes superb examples from the Han to the 
Ch’ing Dynasty. The textiles, especially the Man- 
chu court robes, form one of the best collections | 
in the world. The Bishop jade collection is the 
best in the country. There are also a few very fine 
examples of Japanese painting and sculpture, a 
small but good representation of Japanese prints, 
lacquers and potteries. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


Five modernized galleries—a Sculpture Hall, a 
Tapestry Hall, a Romanesque Chapel and two 
smaller galleries, one of them a Medieval Treasury- 
house about 1,000 objects from the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Gifts by J. Pierpont Morgan and later by 
his son J. P. Morgan brought to the Museum 
world-famous groups of Early Christian, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque and Gothic objects. Notable 
sequences of ivories, enamels, sculpture and furni- 
ture have been augmented. The metalwork of the 
Migration Tribes, the Albanian gold and silver 
treasure, silver plates from Cyprus, Byzantine 
enamels, jewelry and ivories are outstanding. The — 
Gothic tapestries, ranging from the 14th century | 


to the beginning of the Renaissance, are unique. | 


A stained-glass window from Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés in Paris, a Romanesque and a Gothic head 


from Notre Dame of Paris, a 13th century Rhenish | 


statue of St. James the Less, a 12th century | 
figure of a king from St. Denis, sculptures from | 
the Chateau de Biron are particularly noteworthy. | 


EUROPEAN DECORATIVE ARTS 

Renaissance Arts. Objects are displayed in 12 | 
modernized galleries. Chief is 

Sculpture Hall containing large-scale works. The | 


sculptures include fine examples by Lombardo, | 
Maiano, Mino, 


the Renaissance |) 


Riccio, Rossellini, Torrigiano and | : 


_ Vittoria. There are also galleries devoted to the 
_ decorative arts of Italy, France, Spain and Eng- 

land, in painting, sculpture, woodwork and furni- 
ture, ceramics, metalwork, musical instruments 
_ and armor. The little intarsia room from the 
Ducal Palace at Gubbio is one of the most perfect 
__ of Italian period rooms of the Renaissance. Tap- 
_ estries include two unique French hangings from 
_ a set made for Diane de Poitiers, and a series of 
a four Brussels tapestries representing the Twelve 
_ Ages of Man, a recent gift of the Hearst Founda- 
_ tion. The famous Cellini cup, a masterpiece of 
_ goldsmithery, is in the Altman collection. 


’ Post-Renaissance Arts. Adjoining medieval and 
' Yrenaissance decorative art are 17 galleries and 7 
_ period rooms containing the Museum’s remarkable 
_ collection of European furniture and decorative 
' objects of the post-renaissance period. The ground 
floor galleries accommodate collections of European 
ceramics, silver, gold, glass and horology. 

On the first floor is the dining room designed by 
Robert Adam for Lansdowne House in London, 
and a mid-Georgian room from Kirtlington Park, 
Oxfordshire, a country house built for Sir James 
Dashwood. Two so-called Indo-Chinese tapestries 
woven by John Vanderbank of Soho, a set of early 
18th century furniture with silvered mounts, and 
examples of English portraiture grace the galleries, 
The French section begins with galleries of Louis 
XIV woodwork and embroidered hangings. There 
_. are a Savonnerle carpet from the Louvre palace, a 
~ bust of Louis XV by Lemoyne, and one of Franklin 

by Houdon. In the style of Louis XVI are a small 
boudoir from the Hoétel Crillon in Paris and an 
oval room from Bordeaux. The resplendent salon 
from the Hétel de Tessé on the Quai Voltaire, 
Paris, is the setting for Louis XVI furniture. On 
this floor is a bedroom from the Palazzo. Sagredo, 
Venice, and a gallery of Tiepolo frescoes with 
Italian 18th century -furniture. 

Other displays include collections of French sil- 
ver, Italian majolica, English ceramics, and many 
examples of French, German and Austrian porce- 
lain. Also rare pieces of Oriental Lowestoft and 
gold watches and snuff boxes. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


The collection of arms and armor contains signed 
works by the best-known artist-armorers of Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, and Milan, and over 450 pieces 
with historical associations. Among the latter are 
the embossed casque of Francis I and the em- 
bossed armor of Henry II of France; the etched 
and gilded armor for man and horse (dated 1527) 
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of Galiot de Genouilhac, Grand Master of Artil- 
lery of France; four harnesses from the English 
Royal Armoury at Greenwich, worn in Elizabeth 
I's ;reign; and the sword with chiseled hilt of 
Ambrogio di Spinola, Spanish commander-in-chief 
in the Netherlands. The Near East and Far East 
collections include many remarkable objects from 
Turkey, India, Persia, and Malaya. The Japanese 
works are the finest outside of Japan. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

The collection of 4,000 musical instruments in- 
cludes pre-historic instruments as well as those of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica and America. 

The European section, of about 1,300 objects, in- 
cludes early lutes, archiutes, citterns, and guitars; 
also the first pianoforte built (1721) in Florence 
by Bartolommeo Cristofori (still in playing con- 
dition); the earliest double virginal now in ex- 
istence, built by Johannes Rueckers in Antwerp 
(1581); numerous Italian, German, Flemish, and 
English harpsichords, among them examples by 
Jerome de Zentis, Joannes Couchet, Louis Bellot, 
and others; clavichords dating from 1537 to the 
18th century; a spinettino made in Venice (1540) 
for the Duchess of Urbino; and two violins made 
by Antonius Stradivarius, the Francesca (1694) and 
the Antonius (1721). 


THE COSTUME INSTITUTE 
The Costume Institute, with an entrance at 83rd 
St., is a center for costume research for designers 
in fashion, the theater, motion pictures, and re- 
lated fields, and for students. 


THE CLOISTERS 

The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New York, 
N. Y., is a branch of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, devoted to European medieval art. Incorpor- 
ated in the building are four cloisters reconstructed 
with original elements from the French monas- 
teries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonne- 
font and Trie. Among the other medieval 
monuments shown here are a Romanesque chapei 
rebuilt from sections of the former church at 
Langon, a complete chapter house of the 12th 
century from Pontaut and a 13th century sculp- 
tured portal from Mouthiers-St. Jean and a 15th 
century arcade from the cloister of Froville. Rare 
tapestries of the 14th to the 16th century, stained 
glass, metal work and furniture of the middle 
ages are shown. 

Displayed in the three rooms of the Treasury 
are about 200 objects of medieval art. The Chalice 
of Antioch, earliest-known Christian chalice, is on 
view in the main room. Closed on Mondays. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The New York Public Library, which, with the 
Library of Congress and Harvard University Li- 
brary ranks as one of the three largest in the 
United States, was given its present organization 
in 1895, by the consolidation of the Astor and 
Lenox libraries and the Tilden Trust. These con- 
stitute the basis of the Reference Department of 
the Library, at Fifth Ave., and 42nd-St., which is 
supported irom private funds. A number of circu- 
lating libraries were acquired, from 1900 to 1904, 
to form the basis for the present Circulation De- 

' partment, which issmaintained by the city of New 
_ York and operates 41 branch libraries in Manhat- 
tan, 28 in the Bronx and 11 in Richmond, 

During 1956-57 the Library had special exhibi- 
tions of The German Book, 1948-1956; Birds and 
Beasts in Prints; Bernard Shaw, 1856-1950; Ballots 
and Bandwagons; Royal Danish Ballet; Calendars 
of the World. ’ 

Among its permanent exhibitions are United 
States Postage Stamps, 1850-1926; a Washington 
Irving Collection, and the history of printing. 

The Library regularly publishes essays on re- 
sults of literary research. Its recent publications 
include Walt Whitman’s Correspondence: a 
Checklist; Bernard Shaw, 1856-1950; The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest; Stephen Crane: Some 
New Stories and Coleridge on George Washington. 
Crossing the Line, a full account of the historic 
antics of mariners on crossing the Equator, was 
writien by Harry M. Lydenberg, former director 
of the Library. 

The Reference Department has over 3,700,000 
books and well over 1,000,000 readers a year. The 
number of visitors to the central building runs 
from 7,000 to 10,000 per day. During 1956-57 the 
Library and its branches lent for home use a 
total of 12,200,000. Typical are the figures for home 
use for January, 1957: 1,060,174. 

BERG COLLECTION 
This collection was founded 1940 by Dr. Albert 


A. Berg in memory of his brother, Henry W. Berg, 
and is one of the world’s great collections of 
English and American literature. It is particu- 
larly strong in the writings of the 18th and 19th 
centuries and, in addition to first editions, presen- 
tation copies and other unusual volumes, convains 
a large amount of manuscript and association ma- 
terial. The collection consisted originally of 
books gathered by the Berg brothers. Later the 
important collections of the late W. T,. H. Howe 
and Owen D. Young were added. On his death in 
July, 1950, Dr. Albert A. Berg bequeathed a gener- 
ous endowment to the collection. 


GEORGE ARENTS COLLECTION 

This is a special library of books and other 
material about tobacco formed by George Arents 
and given to the Library by him and his family. 
There are well over 7,000 volumes. They begin 
with the earliest mention of tobacco in the printed 
accounts of 16th-century American exploration, 
and include historical, literary and economic ma- 
terial relating to the development, enjoyment and 
commercial status of tobacco. 

The Arents Collection of Books in Parts, added 
in 1956, consists of 1,000 works, mostly in Eng- 
lish, from the 18th to the 20th century, based on 
the principle that the books must have appeared 
originally in serial form over a period of time and 
be preserved in their original paper wrappers or 
board covers. Included are famous novels, (Trol- 
lope, Thackeray, Dickens), poetry, essays, sport- 
ing books, philosophic works and bird and flower 
books. Among the illustrators are Thomas Row- 
landson, John Leech and Henry Aiken. 


SPENCER COLLECTION 
The Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books and 
Books in Fine Bindings came to the Library 
through: the will of William Augustus Spencer who 
died in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’s 
finest illuminated manuscripts, including the 


BROADWAY lg 7 Nr ia (conEregetnez 
Broadw and W. 56 a examp - 
Meginea French Gothic in the heart of a Broad- 
way mercantile district. 


CHRIST CHURCH (Methodist), Park Ave. and 
E. 60th St., using Byzantine architectural in- 
fluences, was erected 1933 and is the pulpit of Dr. 
Ralph Sockman. 

GRACE CHURCH (Protestant Episcopal); Broad- 
way and E. 10th St., was erected in 1846 in Eng- 
lish Gothic by James Renwick, architect of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 


LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER is 
the name by which the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, 1 East 29th St., has become famous. 
It was so called in 1870 by a rector of another 
church, who, unwilling to read the burial service 
for an actor, advised Joseph Jefferson to apply 
there. It became the actors’ church. It is also 
widely known for marriage of celebrities.. 


MARBLE COLLEGIATE CHURCH (Collegiate 
Reformed Protestant Dutch), Fifth Ave. and W. 
29th St. erected 1854, is notable for the preaching 
by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, 
Orange St., Brooklyn, is famous for the pastorate 
of Henry Ward Beecher 1847-1887. The present 
structure was built 1849 in meeting-house style. 
Here Beecher auctioned off a slave girl, Pinkie, to 
demonstrate the evils of slavery. Chas. Dickens 
spoke here in 1867. There is a statue of Beecher 
by Gutzon Borglum in the adjoining park. 


RIVERSIDE CHURCH, (Interdenominational on 
Baptist foundation), Riverside Drive and W. 122nd 
St. was completed 1929 from French Gothic de- 
signs The chief donor was John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. The nave is 215 ft. long, 89 ft. wide, 100 ft. 
high. The tower, reminiscent of Chartres, 100 ft. 
Square, rises 392 ft. and contains 22 stories for 
church offices, as well as the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Memorial Carillon of 72 bells. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW (Protestant Episcopal), 
Park Ave. and E. 50th St. exemplifies Byzantine- 
Romanesque design, with a French Romanesque 
portico in colored marble and mosaic and the main 
structure in amber-colored brick and stone. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE on 
Morningside Heights, Amsterdam Ave. and W. 
112th St. (Protestant Episcopal) was begun 1892 
as a Romanesque building; the design was changed 
to Gothic by Ralph Adams Cram. First service 
was held in the crypt 1899; choir and transept were 
opened 1911. The West front was begun 1925. 
The church is 601 ft. long, 146 ft, wide at nave and 
320 ft. wide at transept. Two front towers will 
rise 266.5 ft. 


ST, MARK’S-IN-THE-BOUWERIE (Protestant 
Episcopal), Second Ave. and E. 10th St., originally 
a chapel built on. the farm of Director General 
Peter Stuyvesant in 1660, rebuilt in 1799. A statue 
of Stuyvesant in the churchyard was presented by 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands in 1915. 


New York Churches Notable for History 
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ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL TRINITY PARISH, — 
(Broadway and Vesey) is the oldest colonial church 
edifice in New York. It was designed by Thos. 
McBean, a pupil of Gibbs, the architect of St. 
Martins’ in fhe Fields, London. It was opened — 
Oct. 30, 1766, and escaped the great fire of 1776. 
A monument commemorating Maj. Gen. Richard 
Montgomery, who fell at Quebec in 1775, was de- 
signed by L’Enfant and placed before the high 
window under the Broadway porch. Here the re- 
mains of Gen. Montgomery were placed in 1818. 
After George Washington was inaugurated Presi- 
dent in 1789 he and the Congress walked to a 
religious service at St. Paul’s, and here a canopied 
pew was built for his use. The funeral services for 
President Monroe were held here in 1831. Many 
worthies of colonial days are buried in the grave- 
yard, where the monument of Geo. Cooke, first 
major English tragedian to play in New York, has 
been. kept in repair by Edmund Kean, the two 
Sotherns, and the Players Club. The bell has rung 
the hours since i797. 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL (Roman Catholic) 
occupies a block facing Fifth Ave., between E. 50th 
and E. 5lst Sts., opposite Rockefeller Center. It 
was begun in 1858 in granite and marble in a 
Gothic revival style designed by James Renwick 
and reminiscent of Cologne. It was opened in part 
1877, and dedicated May 25, 1879. It has two 
towers and spires and a 26-ft. rose window. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH (Roman Catholic), Bar- 
clay and Church Sts., has the form of a Greek 
temple with large porch, wide steps and marble 
pillars, erected 1838 to replace the original church 
of 1786 of the first Catholic parish of New York. 


TEMPLE EMANU-EL, Fifth Ave. and 65th St., 
was erected 1929 by Congregation Emanu-E] (Re- 
formed), which dates from 1845. It was built of 
limestone in early Romanesque style, its auditor- 
ium 77 ft. wide by 150 ft. long and 103 ft. high, 
the largest temple in the country. Noteworthy are 
the high arch at the entrance, the rose window 
and 3 bronze doors. A chapel and community 
house adjoin the main structure. 


TRINITY CHURCH faces Broadway at the head 
of Wall St. It was built 1841-46 of brown sandstone 
in perpendicular Gothic, designed by Richard Up- 
john, is 79 ft. wide by 166 ft. long and has an 
octagonal brownstone spire 280 ft. high. Its bronze 
doors were designed by Richard M. Hunt. Trinity 
Parish was authorized May 6, 1697 by William III 
of England through his Colonial Governor, Benj. 
Fletcher. The first church, 1698, was the first 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It was destroyed in 
the fire of September, 1776, during the British 
occupation. A new church, built 1788, was conse- 
crated 1790 in the presence of President Washing- 
ton. It was replaced by the present edifice, con- 
secrated 1846. In the churchyard are buried 
Alexander Hamilton, Robert Fulton, Capt. William 
Laurence and other famous men, as well as 
Revolutionary soldiers who died in British prisons. 
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Tickhill Psalter, an English manuscript of the 
14th century, are in this collection. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


Officers, 1957: Morris Hadley, president; Roy 
E. Larsen, first vice-president; Junius S. Morgan, 
second vice-president; Roland L, Redmond, secre- 
tary; Dana T. Bartholomew, treasurer; Edward 
G. Freehafer, director. 

Board of Trustees, 1957: George Arents, W. 
Vincent Astor, Dana T, Bartholomew, Gilbert Ww. 
Chapman, Edward G. Freehafer, Morris Hadley, 
Arthur Amory Houghton, Jr., Devereux C. Josephs, 
Grant Keehn, Roy E. Larsen, Mrs. Millicent Cc. 
McIntosh, Junius §. Morgan, Newbold Morris 
Irving S. Olds, Carl H. Pforzheimer, Roland 1, 
Redmond, Elihu Root, Jr., John Mortimer Schiff, 


Grand Central Terminal Bla +» Popular 
Grand Central Station, faces Park ee ate aa 
St. and is the New York. terminal for the New 
York Central and New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroads. More train passengers use it 
daily than any other single station in the world 
the largest number being commuters who live in 
Westchester County and beyond in Connecticut, 
The latter number about 75,000 every weekday. In 
one year 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 passengers use the 
upper and lower levels of the terminal, where 500 


Grand Central Station 


Francis Cardinal Spellman, Bethuel M. Webster, 
Mrs. Arnold Whitridge. Ex officio members: The 
Mayor of New York, the Comptroller and the 
President of the Council. Honorary trustees: Henry 
Bruere, William Adams Delano, John Foster 
Dulles, Myron C. Taylor. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The New York Public Library also administers 
the Municipal Reference Library, 22nd floor, Muni- 
cipal Bldg., Chambers St., with a health division 
at 125 Worth St.; the Municipal Archives and 
Records Center, 238 William St., storing records 
of city agencies with capacity of 150,000 cubic ft., 
and the Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature 
and History, 103 West 135th St., presented to the 
Library by the Carnegie Corp. 


trains arrive or depart daily over 67 tracks. On 
the 48 acres of ground used for terminal purposes 
between E. 42nd and E. 58th Sts. there are 35 
miles of track. The terminal was opened in 1913. 
A bronze statue of Cornelius Vanderbilt, the de- 
veloper of the New York Central, stands in front 
of the building facing the Park Ave. ramp, and 
his personality aiso is commemorated in the names 
of the Commodore Hotel adjoining, Vanderbilt 


Avenue, west of the termina’ 
Nore erminal, and the Biltmore 
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In the harbor of New York stands the Statue 
Liberty Enlightening the World, popularly 
wn as the Statue of Liberty. It rises 151 ft., 

above a pedestal and is a copper-sheathed 
figure of a woman holding aloft a torch that is il- 
Tuminated at night. The statue stands on a tiny 
island, 12 acres in extent, known until 1956 as 
loe’s Island, after its first owner, Isaac Bedloe, 
@ Walloon who had moved from France to Holland 
the religious persecutions and came to New 
Amsterdam in 1639. He died in 1673 and his wife 


sold the island for 80 British pounds. A joint reso- 


lution of Congress changing the name to Liberty 
_ Island was approved by President Eisenhower Aug. 


8, 1956. 


The island is the property of the U.S. Govern- 


ment and is administered by the National Park 


Service, of the Dept, of the Interior. About 1700,- 
000 visitors go to the island annually by ferry from 
the Battery, Manhattan. A plane tree was cere- 
moniously planted on the island June 28, 1956, 
as a symbol of unity by American representatives 


_ of 37 nations and races, under the sponsorship of 
the proposed American Museum of Immigration. 


The United States owes this great symbolical 


_ statue to French friendship and the personal. en- 


thusiasm of an Alsatian sculptor, Frederic Auguste 
Bartholdi, who was born Apr. 2, 1834, in Colmar, 
Alsace, and died Oct. 4, 1904, in Paris. Bartholdi 
also was the sculptor of the lion commemorating 
the heroic defense of Belfort. He is also the 
sculptor of the Bartholdi fountain in Washington, 
D. C., and of a statue commemorating Lafayette’s 
arrival on American shores that was placed in 
Union Square, New York. After the defeat of 
France by Prussia in 1871, Bartholdi came to the 
United States. He was moved by the idea of 
Placing a statue in the harbor. With the help of 
the Franco-American Union he solicited contribu- 
tions from French citizens. In France 180 cities 
formed committees and $250,000 was raised, chiefly 
by small donations. 


STATUE MADE IN SECTIONS 


Bartholdi began his work in 1874. His mother, 
Charlotte Beysser Bartholdi is reputed to have 
served as a model for the statue. The first study 
model measured 1.25 meters or 4 ft. in height. 
This model was reproduced to a height of 2.85 
meters. Another model was later obtained, measur- 
ing 11 meters or 36 ft in height. On this basis he 
computed the statue in sections. Wood patterns 
were made and sheets of copper 3-32 of an inch 
thick were hammered into shape on them by 
hand. A framework of four huge stee] supports 
was designed by Gustave Eiffel, whose fame en- 
dures in the Eiffel tower. 


The hand of the statue holding aloft the torch 
was exhibited at the Centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. It was then taken to New 
York City and exhibited on a pedestal in Madison 
Square. 

On Washington's birthday, Feb.-22, 1877, Presi- 
dent Hayes authorized the use of Bedloe’s island 
for the statue, the site having been suggested by 
Bartholdi and approyed by Congress. 

The head was shown at the Paris exposition of 
1878. When framework and base were put in place 
in Paris the American ambassador, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, drove the first rivet on Oct. 24, 1881, the 
centennial of the battle of Yorktown, in which 
French and Americans were allies. 

The statue was finished May 21, 1884, and formal- 
ly presented to Ambassador Morton July 4, 1884, by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, head of the Franco-Ameri- 
can Union and promoter of the Panama Canal. 


CORNERSTONE OF PEDESTAL LAID 
On Aug. 5, 1884, the Americans laid the corner- 
stone for the pedestal. This was to be built on the 


foundations of the star-shaped Fort Wood, which 
had been erected by the Government in 1811. The 


Centers of Public Interest in New York City 
~ STATUE OF LIBERTY NATIONAL MONUMENT 


fort originally mounted 24 heavy guns and had 
& garrison of from 50 to as many as 600 troops. 
The island had been purchased by the city of 
Bae York during 1759, in order to erect a pest 


The American committee had raised $125,000, 
but when the pedestal was 15 ft. high, this was 
found to be inadequate. Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
of The World of New York City, on Mar. 16, 1885, 
called for general subscriptions. By Aug. 11, 1885, 
he had raised $100,000. This came from 120,000 
individuals. The statue was already on these 
shores, having arrived dismantled, in 214 packing 
cases, in the steamship Isere, which reached New 
York from Rouen, France, in June, 1885. 


New York citizens eagerly followed the work of 
fitting the statue together. The pedestal was made 
of concrete with granite facing and steel girders 
were built into it to connect with the framework 
of the statue and hold it in place. The first rivet 
or the statue was driven July 12, 1886, ana the 
last on Oct. 28, 1886, when President Grover 
Cleveland dedicated the statue in the presence of 
the sculptor, Bartholdi. 


The cost of the statue was estimated at $250,000 
and that of the pedestai at $280,000, but expenses 
mounted and estimates of the total range from 
$500,000 to $600,000. The statue weighs 450,000 
Ibs. or 225 tons. The copper sheeting weighs 
200,000 Ibs. There are 167 steps from the land 
level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps inside the 
statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the ladder 
leading to the arm that holds the torch. Visitors 
may enter the head, which holds from 30 to 40 
persons, but not the torch. The statue is open daily. 


The torch was originally maintained by the 
Lighthouse Service. Funds for permanently light- 
ing the whole statue were raised by subscription 
by The World of New York in 1916 and President 
Wilson turned on the lights Dec. 2, 1916. The 
island was used by the United States Army until 
1937, when the post was abandoned. Since then it 
has been maintained by the National Park Service 


EMMA LAZARUS’ FAMOUS POEM 


A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
a tablet within the main entrance of the pedestat 
on which the Goddess stands, follows: 


THE NEW COLOSSUS 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 

Glows world wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!” cries she 
With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe tree. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 


Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!’ 
DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE Bi In. 
Height from base to torch.............. 151 | i 
Foundation of pedestal to torch......... 305 | 1 
Heel to top of head. 2... 0 i ee ee 1ti | 2 
Length of hand eon ceca ou soe reas 16 | 5 
Index Rnger oes ea sleet oie snake yon os 810 
Circumference at second joint........... 3/6 
Size of finger nail...... pegt ot ah coente 13X10 in 
Head from chin to cranium............. 17|3 
Head, thickness from ear to ear......... 10 | 0 
Distance across the eye... ...........+. 2/16 
Bengt OLMose | <2". seco ninpors aichbveretoeompeatets 416 
Right ‘arm, length. . 0,050.0. 0 ote e tee 42/10 
Right arm, greatest thickness........,.. 12 | 0 
Thickness of waist...............e.00005 35 | 0 
Width of mouth 20055. centre ence 3/0 
Tablet, Lemethys 5) 2s iaietancry «ons lorehscerphorsio tai 23 | 7 
PablotWldth..r.:0. aye cries oi ope melee 13 | 7 
Tablet, thickness: ... 215) «.s1e ler seas arene 2/|0@ 


Four Freedoms 


President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress, 
Jan. 6, 1941, said: 

“In the future days. which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward for a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom’ of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in the 
world, 


“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic un= 
derstandings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy, peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 


“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a_ worldwide 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in 
such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in 
a position to commit an act of aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world.” 


t on is free advice when he comes up against 
econ problem. This was the good fortune of 
Dr. James A. Oliver, curator of reptiles at New 
York Zoological Park, 185th St. and Southern 
Blvd., popularly known as the Bronx Zoo. 

His blessings started in mid-July when, for the 
third year in succession, he was custodian of a 
clutch of king cobra eggs. In 1955 10 eggs 
hatched—the first time a king cobra had ever heen 
known to reproduce in captivity—but the 18-inch, 
black-and-white snakelings all refused to eat and 
simply starved to death despite the curator’s in- 
genuity in offering them every kind of food he 
could think of. In 1956 the female king cobra laid 
another clutch of eggs, but they all spoiled and 
mone hatched, so the feeding problem did not 
arise. In July of 1957, however, 46 eggs hatched 
out of a possible 56, the reptile house was knee- 
deep in cobras and the feeding problem was very 
much to the fore. ‘ 

Dr. Oliver happened to be on a vacation trip to 
Canada when the eggs started hatching and in 
his absence the zoo’s curator of publications re- 
leased a routine announcement to the press and 
added the comment that no one knows what to 
feed baby king cobras. That showed how much he 
knew, for advice began to arrive by mail, tele- 
phone and even by cable from India. All from 
people who knew exactly how to feed baby king 
cobras. The advice varied considerably, but almost 
everyone agreed that they are fond of milk. 

One correspondent recommended milk, but gave 
alternative diets. ‘‘I have a mountain cabin apd 
have learned they eat glass, nick china, put away 
nails and splints of brooms for later on, and shred 
the edges of a rug with their fangs,’’ she advised 
the curator. 

Powdered milk ‘‘mixed with the stuff you get 
under leaf pilesy rocks and rotten logs’’ was an- 
other suggestion. An ex-member of the Foreign 
Legion had seen them eating birds’ eggs and 
drinking guinea pig milk in Indo-China. One 
highly concerned New Yorker even cabled a bio- 
logical survey officer in India and asked for advice 
in a prepaid cablegram. The answer came: ‘‘Feed 
them nothing for two weeks, then baby snakes.”’ 

In 1955 Dr. Oliver had offered the little cobras 
every baby snake he could find, including the 
babies of some Indian species. Adult king cobras 
feed exclusively on other snakes, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that their offspring would follow 
the same pattern. All Dr. Oliver knew at the end of 
his 1955 labors was that these baby king cobras 
wouid swallow another small snake if you started 
it down the throat—but they wouldn’t take one 
voluntarily, and starved to death in the end. 

Presumably there is some unknown factor in- 
volved that ‘‘triggers’’ the response of a baby king 
cobra to food. It may be some condition of light, 
heat, smell, humidity, or even some tactile sense. 
Given a chance, the Bronx Zoo’s baby king cobras 
seem to prefer to lie half buried in loose sawdust. 
With two-score subjects for experimentation, the 
curator of reptiles spent the summer fussing over 
his babies, trying more than thirty kinds of food 
offered under every condition that a lifetime ca- 
reer in herpetology could suggest. 

WHOOPING CRANES 


It is one of the pleasant things about the zoos 
of America that they feel free to call on each other 
for help in time of need. Such an occasion: arose 
in the spring of 1957 when Josephine and Crip, 
the two Whooping Cranes in the Audubon Park 
Zoo in New Orleans laid two eges. Whooping 
Cranes are the rarest of all cranes—only 23 are 
known to exist in the wild and in addition there 
are only the two in New Orleans and another in 
the San Antonio Zoo. Josephine laid an egg in 
1955 but accidentally smashed it when a television 
technician teased her and she sprang to her feet 
in alarm. In 1956 she hatched two chicks but one 
Simply disappeared in a few days, and the other 
peectne end of 46 days of aspergillosis, a fungus 

This year, taking no chances, 
George Douglass of Audubon Park c 
and the New York Zoological 
operates the Bronx Zoo, dispatche 
its head keeper of birds. Scott arrived in New 
Orleans a week before the hatching of the first 
egg on May 18, and stayed with it and the subse- 
quent chick until early August when both chicks 
were more than three feet tall and seemingly well 


Commissioner 
alled for help 
Society, which 
d George Scott, 


Feeding King Cobras at New York Zoological Park — 


By William Bridges, Curator of Publications 


along in their development. 
occasion one of the chicks developed 
Ranean Scott telephoned the Br: 


appeared in a few days, but as a result of his ’ 
Conway was able to make valuable observations 
the behavior of very young Whooping Cranes an y 
to draw up a rearing program for the next ye 
that includes removing the first clutch of eges 
from Josephine as soon as they are laid, and! 
hatching them in an incubator, subsequently; 
rearing the young in a brooder. 
NEW YORK AQUARIUM 


On June 5, 1957, President Fairfield Osborn of | 
the New York-Zoological Society pulled on a pair” 
of rawhide gloves and gingerly accepted from the: 
gloved hands of a keeper, an indignant black-» 
footed penguin named Annie, Annie (who is a. 
male, despite his name) was the only survivor of 
the aquatic birds that used to be exhibited at the» 
old New York Aquarium at the Battery, Holding» 
Annie well out of pecking distance of his face, 
Dr. Osborn bumped Annie’s beak against a white > 
satin ribbon, the ribbon fluttered to the ground, 
and Stage One of the New York Aquarium was 
Officially open. 

New Sone newest institution stands right be- 
side the ocean at Coney Island, no farther from 
the Boardwalk than a Dodger pitcher could throw 
a fish. It cost $1,500,000 (shared equally by the 
City of New York and the Zoological Society) and 
even so is merely a fraction of what the eventual 
$10,000,000 New York Aquarium will be when the 
Society raises through private funds the additional 
money to be matched by the City. Some doubts 
had been expressed about the wisdom of building 
a $10,000,000 institution at such a seaside resort as 
Coney Island, but they were set at rest long be- 
fore the summer was over. 


Olaf, a half-ton walrus received from Greenland 
as the first inmate of the new Aquarium, was a 
major attraction as he swam in the oceanic pool 
60 feet long, 40 feet wide and 14 feet deep. Olaf 
is the only walrus on exhibition in the United 
States, and as far as the Aquarium knows, the only 
one in the world exhibited in a tank that permits 
his peculiar swimming motions to be observed 
underwater. He shares the pool with two young 
elephant seals, several California sea lions and two 
Atlantic Harbor seals. 

Two other outdoor pools contain collections .of 
sea turtles, pelicans and penguins. 

The end of one hall is devoted to a demonstration 
exhibit of the electric eel of South American fresh- 
water streams, Every half hour during the day 
and evening the electric eels will be stimulated. to 
give off discharges up to 600 volts of electricity, 
which is registered on special lights and an 
oscillograph. \ 

The main hall of the Aquarium contains habitat 
tanks for sharks, coral reef fishes and inverte- 
brates. Two of the largest tanks have artificial 
coral and marine vegetation. Visitors may hear 
what is going on in the tanks by means of “‘talk- 
ing labels,’ heard through headphones. 

Christopher W. Coates is director of the Aquari- 
um, and his staff consists of James W. Atz, asso- 
ciate curator; Dr. Ross F. Nigrelli, pathologist; 
Dr. Myron Gordon, geneticist; Carleton Ray, as- 
sistant to the director; and Aage Olsen, superin-_ 
tendent. Dr. John Tee-Van is general director of 
the Zoological Park and the Aquarium. | 


OTHER NEW YORK ZOOS 


Brooklyn Zoo is a popular feature of Prospect. 
Park, and has entrances on the East Drive in the | 
Park and on Flatbush Ave. The animals have 
modern quarters. Pits. without bars are placed | 
around a central plaza, with a sea lion pool. | 

Central Park Zoo, at 60th and 64th Streets and | 
Fifth Ave., is a small but highly popular zoo 
operated by the Dept. of Parks, New York City, | 
and open daily between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Staten Island Zoo, Clarence T. Barrett Park, | 
West New Brighton. Staten Island, is operated by | 
the Staten Island Zoological Society with funds j 
provided by the City of New York, Its work is 
closely associated with education. i 
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UNITED STATES POPULATION 


Special Census of New York City Shows Decrease 


The total 


on September 1, 1957, according to est 


population of the United States including Armed Forces overseas was about 171,790,000 
imates by Robert W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. The figure represented 


an increase of 20,657,000 or 13.7% since April 1, 


1950, the date of the last census, and an increase of 3,053,000 or 1.8% over September, 1956. 


The U. S. Bureau of the Census conducted a 
special count of the population of New York, N.Y., 
beginning April 1, 1957, at the request of the New 
York authorities, and on Aug. 1, 1957, reported 


7,812,509 residents, compared with 1,891,957 in 
-the 1950 census. 


This drop of 79,448 was regarded 
as incomplete by the City, which asked a revision. 
On Oct. 8, 1957, the Census Bureau published a 
revised report, still further decreasing the totals, 
giving New York 7,795,471 residents, a drop of 
96,486 or 1.2% from 1950. The April report, which 
is believed closer to actuality, is published in the 
Metropolitan table on page 305; the October report 
is described below. 

The City of New York challenged the figures as 
incomplete. It attributed the decrease to changes 
in enumeration by the Bureau of the Census. In 
1950 the Bureau counted service men whose homes 
were in New York but who were out-of-town; in 
1957 it counted only service men actually in New 
York, no matter where they lived. In 1950 it 
counted residents temporarily out of town; in 
1957 it omitted this count. The City contended 
that its population was understated by at least 
300,000. It receives $7.75 per person in state aid, 
hence its interest. 

NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY COMMUNITY 

More than 14,000,000 people live in the New 
York-Northeastern New Jersey standard meiro- 
politan area, according to the Bureau of the 


12,911,994 on April 1, 1950. These figures indicate 
a@ gain of 1,181,541, or 9.2%, for the 7-year period. 
During this period the nation grew by about 12.6%, 
or somewhat faster. 

The population of this area exceeds that of 
any state except New York. The metropolitan 
area consists of New York City (five boroughs), 
Nassau, Suffolk, Westchester, and Rockland 
Counties in New York and Bergen, Passaic, Essex, 
Hudson, Union, Middlesex, Morris, and Somer- 
set Counties in New Jersey. The figures include 
members of the Armed Forces in the area. 

Rates of growth after the census of 1950 were 
different for the principal parts of the metropoli- 
tan area. The New York counties in the stan- 
dard metropolitan area, outside New York City, 
registered tremendous gains. 

The New Jersey portion of the metropolitan 
area had an estimated population of 3,724,000 in 
1957, compared with 3,356,000 in 1950, a gain of 
368,000, or 11.0%. The New Jersey portion grew 
at roughly the same rate as the total area and 
hence made up about the same proportion of the 
total area in 1957 as in 1950—26%. 

LARGEST PUERTO RICAN CITY 

New York had 550,000 Puerfo Ricans as resi- 
dents Jan. 1, 1957, according to the City Plan- 
ning Commission. About 75% were born in 
Puerto Rico, the rest in New York of Puerto 
Rican parents. About 37% were below the age 
of 20. New York has an annual immigration of 


Census. On Oct. 1, 1957, the population of the : I 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey standard over 30,000 a year from Puerto Rico, 65% of 
metropolitan area was 14,093,535, compared with that reaching the United States. 
Census of New York Areas, October, 1957 
Area 1957 1950 Number Per cent 
VOLK GAUG ALCR acess . cisitte a zie. soy sets 10,369,535 9,555,943 + 813,592 + 8.5 
Now A GLB 15 Je oe ee AOS ye ee eae 7,795,471 7,891,957 — 96,486 =~ Tes 
DSRNA ics ceria gs tetedllnc- mp aay Vike arse eh aa. Tragster plies 0 1,424,367 1,451,277 — 26,910 ="E,0 
AROORL UT Gini centie ie nis his Sie latrines et ee niga 2,602,433 2,738,175 — 135,742 — 6.0 
VESTAS CCRT, vo op tsccucie a seeeltts a aidll Pale co) leben wen 1,794,069 1,960,101 — 166,032 — 85 
CHNOODA SG canna: 7c etaaie Mas, ean wenpabtug «or bry 1,762,582 ,550,849 + 211,733 +13:7 
LEACTATT UT? iii ane cS cocoon retary a 12,020 191,555 + 20,465 +10.7 
PANERA o> seed dee Do ainsi.» sseiepmiecetti 1,179,139 672,765 + 506,374 +753 
ROCKIONGE! 5:3. omark en rad a o HAMAR Z 4 13,783 89,276 + 4,507 + 27.5° 
RARE Lett eee yee as Hay RR Pala cisco stinger a9 6 ee 8 } 528,736 276,129 + 252,607 + 91.5 
Westchester... 0-6. c ee eee tee eee 752,406 625,816 + 126,590 +20.2 
New Jersey area, eight counties (est.).......-. 3,724,000 3,356,051 + 367,949 +11.0 
Tota! Metropolitan area.........,..... 14,093,535 12,911,994 +1,181,541 mee: 


Employment Hits Peak; Households Increase 


Employment reached an all-time high of 67,200,- 
000 in the week ending July 13, 1957, climbing 
by some 700,000 over the month. The increase, 
largest for this time, of year, resulted from hiring 
young people for summer activities. Farm work 
forces also continued to increase and unemploy- 
ment fell by 300,000 to 3,000,000 in July. This 
total included temporary layoffs of 190,000 and 
shift of 130,000 to new jobs within 30 days. 
Agricultural employment was up by 200,000 
between June and July, 1957, to an estimated 
7,800,000. ; 

Total civilian employment fell by 700,000 to 
65,700,000 between August and September, 1957, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. The with- 
drawal of students from summer jobs more than 
offset the return of teachers. After allowing for 
seasonal changes, employment was at about the 
same level as earlier in 1957, but somewhat lower 
than during the peak period, May through July. 

The estimated number of households in the 
United States increased 6,000,000, or 14% between 
March, 1950, and March, 1957, according to sample 
surveys conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 
There were an estimated 49,500,000 households in 
March, 1957, as compared to 43,600,000 in the same 
month seven years earlier. 

Households increased by about 850,000 a year 


during 1950 to 1957. Urban and rural nonfarm 


households increased on the average about 


1,000,000 a year, whereas rural farm households 


_ seven-year period. In March, 


declined by about 150,000 a year during the same 
1957, there were 
43,000,000 urban and rural nonfarm households 
and 5,200,000 rural farm households. In March, 


1950, the corresponding figures were 37,300,000 
and 6,300,000. 

Of the 38,900,000 married couples in 1957, only 
1,200,000 did not maintain their own households. 
This 1957 estimate of doubled-up married couples 
reflects a sharp decline since 1947, when the 
number of married couples sharing living ar- 
rangements with others was at a peak—2,900,000. 
Married couples not maintaining their own house- 
holds represented only 3.3% of all married 
couples in 1957, whereas in 1950 the correspond- 
ing figure was 5.6% and, in 1947, 8.7%. 

The sustained high level of the number of 
births has been the primary factor in the con- 
tinued rapid growth of the population. The year 
1956 was the third year in succession in which 
the number of births exceeded 4,000,000; an 
estimated 4,220,000 babies were born. In .com- 
parison, births in 1940 numbered only 2,600,000. 
About 27,750,000 babies were born during the 
past seven years, this is substantially more than 
were born during the entire decade of the 1930's 
and almost as many as the total number born 
during the 1940’s. 

Mortality was low, with an estimated death 
rate of 9.4 per 1,000 of population, including 
Armed Forces overseas. The natural increase in 
1956, (excess of births over deaths) was 2,603,000. 
During the past seven years births have exceeded 
deaths by about 2,500,000 annually. 

Net civilian immigration in 1956 reached 344,- 
000 or about 2 per 1,000 of population. Since the 
start of the decade net civilian immigration has 
brought about 2,100,000 persons, 10.8% of the 
total net gain. 
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United States Population (Official Census), 1790-1870 


Source: Bureau of the Census Sen. mane a 

90—C ticut 237,946; Delaware 59,096; Georgia 82,548; Kentucky ,67T; aine 540; 
Maryland 313,128; Massachusetts 378,787; New Hampshire 141,885; New Jersey 184,139; New York 
340,120; North Carolina 393,751; Pennsylvania 434,373; Rhode Island 68,825; South Carolina 249,073; 
Tennessee 35,691; Vermont 85,425: Virginia 747,610. Total 3,929,214. 


State 1800 1810 1820 1830! 1340! 1850 1860 i 
ase ~_....| 427,901| 309,527| 590,756] 771,623] 964,201 996,992 
22 ae area's BOE tate ee (nrg eee |S onc een] Winapener aan As oa go7|"" a5 4501 ante 
eee ne ste ie a ey 92'597| 379,994] 560,247 
ae ees eee ES ey eee ek og eee eee “ano 
'261,942| ° 275, 248| ° 297,675|  309,978| — 370,79 § ; 
opera] "73'749| 7607 78,085] 91,532} 112,216} 125,015 
24/023) 33,039] 39.834] 43,712) 51.687 75,080| 131,700 


ee EES 34:730| _54.477| _87,445| 140,424) 187,748 
252,433] ° 340,989] 516,823] 691,392] 906,185] 1,057,286 1,184,109 


12,282 55,211} 157,445] 476,183! 851,470) 1,711,951 2,539,891 


tet : : 31 5.866} 988,416] 1.350.428] 1.680,637 

tay oe ae ae hee oe iis 192'214| 674,913] 1,194,020 

[GME Sos arene Sale eee Bee ee Oe eee res = i3|"" sro gal" 982.408 1 107-206 Ree 
oe ed ae eel Rae Pen ee ; ie ao 

; Sah 176356 is3'407 215.739] 352:411| 517.762] 708,002} 726,915 

ee ales 151,719] 228°705| 298/335] 399/455} 501,793] 583,169| 628,279} 626,915 


Dliitt2] 3412548] 380/546] 407/350] 447,040] 470,019] 583,034} 687, 780,894 
aicmctinct. 422'845 472,040 523,287 610,408 737,699 


Ftp 75,448 136,621 375,651| 606,526 1,305 
19783 66,586] 140,455) 383,702} 682,044] 1,182,012 12 


val ESerpeeeaeceel (be Meeps IME ah a See eo en ee oe 28.841]; 122:993 © 
Wada ns. cas. NR Ed Se eee Sa] Pe che. eeteed PP ar Fer ar ee, NOE, eee 6,857 427491 
New Hampshire. - 214,460] 244,161] ° 269,328} 284,574] 317,976] 326,073] 318,300 


245,562 277,575 320.823 373,306 489,555 672,035 906,096 
her ee | Sts ae isos ial’ itavs anal dao gnil eee tall eee tel eee 
a aS 9,051 959,04 312.8 a 4 - &: A 5 i 5 . - 
eth Gonolian: oe a7 403 555,500 638,829 737,987 753,419 869.039 992,622) 1.071,361 
North Dakota....|......... eres Me ei ire al Pn en me alas See * 
WO ere ssc es 45,365 230,760 


LI}? 602,365} 810,091 1,348,233] 1,724,033 
69,12: 76,931| " 83,059] ° 97:199] °108/830| °147/545| 174/620] '217'353 
South Carolina..:} 345,591] 415,115} 502/741] 581,185] 594/398} 668,507 8| 705, 
MouthyDakotas. <lacss5 2: --|eosesess. eee | Ae ee eee *4,837| _ *11,776 
Tennessee... .... 105,602] 261,727] 422,823|"* 681,904! 829,210] 1,002,717] 1,109°801| 1,258,520 
BREA ke oes spo. diehieail ee Ree ire SC ora cee 2 eee 212,592 604,215 818,579 


Virginia... 880,200 
Washington... os 

West Virginia. 
Wisconsin... ... 
Wyoming.,..... 


Total U. S..... 


*1860 figure is for Dakota Territory; 1870 figures are for parts of Dakota Territory. 
10. S. total includes persons (5,318 in 1830 and 6,100 in 1840) on public ships in the service of The 
United States not credited to any region, division, or state. 


Civilian Population by Age and Sex, April 1956 
Exclusive of all members of the Armed Forces - 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
eee 


Urban 
Age Total Male Female 
Total | Male || Female 
ONS bed oa) Ogee 164,308,000) 80,076,000] 84,232,000] 103,631,000) 49,379,000 54,252,000 
Wnderb years. ......2...f..5.. 18.656,000] 9,480,000} 9,176,000} 11,136,000] 5,611,000 5,525,000 
DSUOIOVORTS ees 5 cia dives hoe as eve -| 17,623,000) 8,990,000} 8,633,000) 10,352,000} 5,162,000) 5,190,000 
10 to 14 years............... -| 13,617,000] 6,926,000} 6,691,000] 7,808,000 : ,000| 3,870,000 
POMORLOLYEAISS cvs. si kite ae a ss 10,869,000] 5, 000} 5,550,000 437,000 
20 to 24 years... -.........055. ,616,000 
26 to 29-years. oe... ees... 788,000 
30 to 34 years................. 113/000 
85 to 44 years.............0... ‘691.000 
45 to 54 years...............,. ‘676,000 
55 to 64 years...............4. "143/000 
65 to 69 years... ‘885,000 
70 years and over... ‘318,000 
Median age. . Sra 
Rural non-fa 
kgs oO rm Rural farm 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
MOtQhew sciences cee -| 39,140,000} 19,383,000] 19,757,000) 21,537 000) 11,314,000) 10,223 
Under 5 years...” | 5,117,000] 2,553,000] 2,564'000| —2°403°000| 1'316:000) “Losviony. 
5 to ifgeee ays z 4,880,000 2,531,000} 2,349,000 2,391,000} 1,297,000) 1,094,000 ( 
+2 to 14 years........ 3,470,000 1,815,000} 1,655,000] 2,339/000 1,173,000] 1,166,000 
BS to Ay WeBismreieiny . 65s. sce chee 2,573,000] 1,278,000) 1,295,000 1,870,000} 1,052,000 000 
‘0 to ORES er crnis slurs a iesino sha 2,036,000 6,000} 1,190,000) 1,064:000 525,000 539,000 
2,911,000} 1,307,000 ,604,000 94,000 521,000 473, 
3,001,000} 1,402,000] 1,599,000 1,140,000 538,000: 602 
5,407,000] 2,683,000) 2'724.000 2,617,000) 1,330, 1,287,000 | 
3,932,000 2,138,000] 1,794,000 2,496,000] 1,262,000] 1,234;000 | 
2,704,000] 1,334,000] 1,370,000 2,135,000] 1,130,000} 1,005, 
1,158,000 576,000 582,000 73,000 430,000 000 | 
ee Mt A 1,315,000 740,000 575,000 | 
. ad. ad, 


28.5 27.8 29.3 


United States—Population, 1880-1950; Occupation Groups 259 


4 United States Population (Official Census), 1880-1950 


E Source: Bureau of the Census 


1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 
1,262,505] 1,513,401] 1,828,697] 2,138,093] 2,348,174 
88,243) 122,931) 204,354 334,162 
802,525} 1,128,211) 1,311,564) 1,574,449} 1,752,204 
64, ,213,398] 1,485,053] 2,377,549] 3,426,861 
194,327 3,249} 539, 799,024 939,629 
5 258} 908, 1,114,756] 1,380,631 
168,493} 184,735) 202,322 223,003 
177,624) 230,392) 278,718) 331, 437,571 
493 1,422 8 752,619 968,470 
1,542,180] 1,837,353} 2,216,331] 2,609,121} 2,895,832 
2610 548} 161,77’ 325,5 431,86 
3,077,871] 3,826,352] 4,821,550) 5,638,591) 6,485,280 
1,978,301} 2,192,404] 2,516,462) 2,700,87 2,930,390 
1,624,615] 1,912,297] 2,231,853] 2,224,771] 2,404,021 
te seee 5 »428,108] 1,470,495] 1,690,949] 1,769,257 
Kentucky....| 1,648,690} 1,858,635] 2,147,174] 2,289,905] 2,416,630 
Louisiana,... . 588] 1,381,625 98 
Maine 4,466 
390 8 


1930 


1940 1950 


2,646,248) 2,832.961/ 3,061,743 
749,587 


435,573 499,261 


1854, 1,949'387| _1,909/5 
5,677,251 6.907/387| 10,586,223 
1,035,791] 151237296] 1/395; 
,606,903 »709,242 007, 
°380 66, "085 
486,869 63,091 : 
1,468,211] 1,897:414| 2,771/305 


Employment Status of Population Over Age 14 


Source: Bureau of the Census. Data week of July 7-13, 1957. 


Employment status Total Male Female 

Total noninstitutional population......... 120,579,000 58,879,000 61,700,000 
Total labor force including Armed Forces.. 73,051,000 50,307,000 22,745,000 
Not in tabor f6ree «a6 26 eee eters ewe 47,528,000 8,573,000 38,956,000 
Civilian noninstitutional population....... 117,756,000 56,089,000 61,666,000 
Cigitinirlabor fOree. ois jie tase reds. we 70,228,000 47,517,000 22,711,000 
TEMPlOVER.. -si- os wee weet lhe we oe 67,221,000 45,713,000 21,508,000 

In agricultural industries.......... 7,772,000 5,975,000 1,797,000 

In nonagricultural industries....... 59,449,000 39,738,000 19,711,000 
Whemploveds... i ~ oe. genet ee 3,007,00' 1,803,000 ,203,000 
Not in labor forceé:::.. af es ee ere. 47,528,000 ‘ ,000 38,956,000 
Keeping house... ot ce ee 34,148,000 ,000 34,064,000 

Wa IROHOOL it cere oy erence laure cabene ,000 433,000 F 414,000 
MINBDIG CO WODR cca ss ls ee ena oo alee 3 1,903,000 1,092,000 811,000 
Oo acer occa pee eee a Mee eee 10,629,000 6,963,000 3,666,000 


U. S. Major Occupation Groups, Employed Persons, by Sex 


Source: Bureau of the Census; Estimates in thousands of persons 14 years old and over. 


Percent distribution 


Major occupation group 
Male Female | Both 
Week of July 7-13, 1957 cexce: Both | sain-| eee 
i workers....} 6,129 3,964 2,165 9.1 8.7 10.1 
Borcere and yccmaneccre Laie Surge ess 3,524 (329 195 5.2 73 0.9 
Managers, officials and proprietors, except farm} 6,913 5,912 1,001 10.3 12.9 4.7 
Clerical and kindred workers ..+.| 9,302 nares 6,280 13.8 6.6 29.2 
Crattomen, forémen at eg xndied workers, ap7ee | 8.48 35 13.1 | 18:7 13 
n, foremen an ed workers...... 7 a : a ; 
Srenives and kindred WOrKersec 0, wlth es 12,632 9,156 aoe a8 20.0 16.2 
Private household workers......-....---++++ ,021 aoe 2000 3.0 F 22 
Service workers, except private household...-. 5,715 - 2 eas sp 6.2 4 
Farm laborers and foremen..........---.--+- ,963 geet =be2 88 52 74 
Laborers, except farm and mine..........-..+ 4,064 res ratte 1003 108g ot 
Total employed.........-----.--+-::-++: 67,221 : c F E 


Size and Dimensions of the Continents 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, 


i i Africa, Africa is 5,000 mi. N. 
Areas and Dimensions of Continents— Dirane ad 4 400 aL 


D. Cc 
to A 4,600 mi, E, to W. 


:, 3,300 mi. FE. to W. 


11,500,000 sq. mi. North America, 8,300,000 sq. Mi, coin anerica is 4,600 mi. N. to S., 3,200 mi, E. 
including islands. South America, 6,800,000 sq. mi. +, Ww. North America is 4,900 mi. N. to S., 4,000 mi. 
Asia, 17,000,000 sq. mi., including islands. Europe, » to W. Australia is 1,970 mi. N. to S., 2,400 mi. 
3,750,000 sa. mi. Oceania, 4,000,000 sq. mi. Ant- f, to W. (figures are approximations), Fertile re- 
arctica, 6,000,000 sq. mi. gions occupy 33,000,000 sq. mi., steppes 19,000,000 
sq. mi., deserts, 5,000.000 sq. mi. 


Asia is 6,000 mi. E. to W., 5,300 mi. N. to S. 


raiitS ok 


ae hat 
260 United States—Population of States, Te > a 
i 
Population of Continental United States, 1940-1950 j 
Source: Bureau of the Census ory a , 
= rill, ) Aprili, | Pct. in- |j R , divi- , | Pet. 
8 phew APSO 1940 crease or rans B, ( 1540. ; crease or 
state (census) (census) decrease state cens 
North Dakota... 641,935) — 3.5 
Regions: 642'961 15 
477,986| 35,976,777 9.7 ||South Dakota. . i 
Norn Geitiai: :| 44°490'762| 40:148,382| 10.8 |[Nebraska......| 1,825,510) 1.315.884) 07 
South.........| 47,197,088] 41,665,901 13.3 Peper ea So ,801, 
West..... "72 22] 1925615525] 13,883,265 40.9 ||So. Atlantic: wi Mew 
Nore imeland. ..| 9,314,453] 8,437,290 10.4 2,843,001 1,821 244 28.6 
Middle Atlantic .| 30,163,533] 27,539,487 9.5 = 802.178 » 008.091 21.0 
Rare Sentra 0,399,368| 26,626,342 14.2 ||West Virginia. : 005:552| 1,901,974 z 
WW. Gontral. 14,061,394| 13,516,990 4.0 4,061,929 3,871,623 18.7 
South: ° A 2099, 
: ....| 21,182,335] 17,823,151 18.8 ||Georgia........ 1444°5) 3123723 10.3 
fe 'so. Central”. rare ial 10,778,225 6.5 ||Florida........ 2'771.305| 1,897,414 46.1 
W. So. Centrai. | 14,537/572| 13,064,525 11:3 cesuant weit a 
tain......| _ 5,074,998] 4,150,003 22.3 3'291'718| 2\915,841 12:9 
ea SIDIII] 141486527] 9,733,262 48.8 3:061'743| 2,832,961 8. 1 
New England: Rtral eo sere a 2'178,914| 2°183.796} — 0.2 
New Brampahire, 533,242| 491,524 8.5 1,909,511] 1,949,387) —_2.0 
Vermont...... z 377.747| _ 359,231 5.2 2'683/516| 2,363,880 13.5 
Massachusetts..| 4,690/514| 4,316,721 8.7 2'233'351| 2,336,434 — 44 
Rhode Island... 791,896 13,346 11.0 7,711,194] 6,414,824 20.2 
Connecticut....| 2,007,280] 1,709,242 17.4 
Mid. Atlantic: 591,024) 559,456 5.6 
New York..... 14,830,192] 13,479,142 10.0 588°637| 524,873 12:1 
New Jersey.....| 4,835,329] 4,160,165 16.2 ||Wyoming. :...: 290,529] 250,742 15.9 
Pennsylvania. ..| 10,498,012| 9,900,180 6.0 ||Colorado.....2: 1,325,089] 1,123/296 18.0 
E. No. Central: New Mexico... 681,187| 531,818 28.1 
Ohio 7,946,627| 6,907,612 15.0 Tit Up Rp eee ; 749,587| 499/261 50.1 
In 3/934°224| 3/427'796 14.8" |(Utahasoce sa ces 688,862} 550,310 25.2 
Illinois 8'712'176| 7,897,241 10.3 ||Nevada........ 160,083 110,247 45.2 
Michigan 6,371,766] 5,256,106 21.2 |\Pacific: 
Wisconsin 31434'575| 3,137,587 9.5 ||Washington 37.0 
W.No. Cent: Oregon. 2. scent 39.6 
Minnesota 2,982,483] 2,792,300 6.8 ||California.... 2! 53.3 
OWAs oi... ss 2°621,073| 2/538,268 3.3 
Missouri; |. |. |” 3.954.653| 3.784.664 4.5 ||United States. |150.697,361|131.669,275 14.5 


Population of the United States, Territories, Possessions 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Gross area 


(land and Population 
Area water) in 
square niles | ———— 
1950 1950 1940 1930 


United States (aggregate) . 
Continental United States 


3,628,130 | 154,233,234 raee eae acs 1138,439,069 


3,022,387 150,697,361 -669,275 122,775,046 
Sea) 3 CY A ee 592,823 628,437 495,294 427, 
13 ES ae eee 6,42: 499,794 422,770 i 
Alaska... sc. es 128,643 72,524 i 
MRMRRNSS RONAN Ns a2 aie eau choo in a(n as Nava vl dow wrasse 3,888 2,316,922 1,929,902 1,594,525 
RALONO DE BOLO eM third cvgirey ac svs.0| WisceTe arate aie elwverciians 2,210,703 1,869,255 543, 
MERTEN iy esse i) pins ico asl sake eG Ra aS 5 59,498 22,290 , 
Virgin Islands of the United States........ 133 26,665 24,889 22,012 
PIACROAT SS AIMNOB. 25,5. <.0)<0s'5,> calc nmeaenainee 76 18,937 12,908 10,055 
REAM AISIADOG Se. See es. cusioe cee Rie 2 416 437 
Wake Island...... SRO Gaol Memeo ce ea Beery Lorene 2 
Canton Island and Enderbury Island 272 44 2 
Johnston Island and Sand Island 46 69 2 
Swan Islands............ 36 3 3 
a she. Melisa Os cin Nsdee 2 10 3 
Nal ZONE... 5.....6 2. cee 2, 
BEPMCADIADOS ion ste ¢ Ciaicie oS.ei« ales Ge v ihr 51835 era 
aa Beritory wr te Pacific Islands‘ wa 54/3 ; : 
opulation abroad.................... ; 
Members of the Armed Forces 301208 ona id a 
Ciyillan citizens employed by the United 118,933 89,453 
DURUESIRGVENTMeN Gy 6 sei. ck oon owen elebcn eee 26,910 ; ; 
Families of Armed Forces personnel or of i i 
civilian cltizen employees... ......,...|.... 107,350 LS 
Crews of merchant vessels................0001 220220 45,690 8 be 


lIncludes estimated population of the Phili pine Islands (1940) 16,356,000; (193 13,51 
shown separately Granted independen y artod 2 } ioe the. Bepnblicnot the 
Philippines. 2Net enim der Ze - Feat Rg July 4, 1946, they then became the Republic of the 


‘Under trusteesnip with the United Statcs as admini 
Population (1940) 131,258; (1930) 69,626. Census of spree Ber eH 


Population of Continental United States, 1940-1957 . 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


piotudiag Armed Excluding Armed 
Voar orces Overseas Forces overseas Civilian population 
Estimated | Increase or| Estimated | Increas Esti ted 
Population) decrease? | population decroaset: * pepulason peri 
April 1, 1940 (census)... 1131.820.000) 131,66: 
os 2820;000(. ie ee GBR 2TBNi eds ata 2131,402,000]......... 
= bs anee poems) ee Bitte ids te Gath qevencees at a 02S ae 2129°634,000 + 18,232,000 
tebe e eee 683, < 51,234, Sie 639} 150.202, i 
ie 1 ade Se fe5:27 0.000 +13,587,000} 164,303,900|+ 13,069,000 162,307,000 +13.108,000 
eer ieee Lit o5e oon £2 :208 000 167,259,000} +2,956,000| 165,339,.000| +-3,032,000 
‘aug. 1, 1967.0 cee »229, +3,055,000) 170,333,000] +3,074,000| 168,406,000 


Se thy 171,510,000 +281,000] 170,607,000 +274,000| 168,671,000 + 985-000 


1Census figure plus an estiznate of Ar i 
Armed Forces in continental United Staten Mie “preceding auteeial Sees a 


Ey Region, Division and State 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Population 21 years old and over 


United States—Population 21 Years Old and Over; Voting Population 261 
U. S. Population 21 Years Old and Over, 1950 


pedion division Sex 
eae aia Color Residence 
ota BR; : 
Male Female White atte Urban oe cu 


United States. |97,403,307 47, 853,694 49, 549,613/88,195,191 


9,208, 116|65,487,509/18,940,730| 12,975,068 


nee ions: 
ortheast...... 27,019,598/13,053,220/13,966,378|25,642,897| 1,376,701|21, 
North Central. . |29,242,427|14/482,761|14,759,666|27,722,586| 1.519.841 19°382,145 eat Bag" 213 1'449 089 
Sousgh . 2.22, 8, 309) 493 13,872,281 14 "437,212 22° 616,312 ne ee 14,945,221 '068,3' 6,295,876 
Northeast: erates 12,831,789 6,445,432| 6,386,357 12) 318° 396 $18,393} 9,301,944 3308" ose 1,136,891 
w Eng! 6,293,773| 3,021,825) 3,271,948] 6,194,811 98,962) 4,877,601) 1,164,551 251,62 
é Midale’ Atlantie 20;725,825|10, 031,395 10; 694,430 19; 448,086| 1,277.739|16, 980,598 2896616 848" gil 
E. No. Central. |20,123,858] 9,951,845]10,172, es 18,909,518] 1,214,340/14,432,588| 3,449,690] 2,241,580 
soi Central.| 9,118,569] 4,530,916| 4,587,653] 8,813,068] °305,501| 4.949/557| 1,968,5 2 y 39 
South Atlantic..]12,812,841| 6,259,942] 6,552,899] 9,991,837] 2,821,004] 6,897,047| 3,509,741] 2,4 
E, So. Central. .| 6,677,308] 3/256,788| 3,420,520| 5,214'208| 1,463,100] 2'893,487| 1,665,381 S118 440 
ee So. Central.} 8,819,344) 4,355,551] 4,463,793] 7,410,267| 1,409,077| 5,154,687] 1,893,2 1,771,383 
est: 
Mountain...... 3,058,982] 1,566,896 i 492, pa 2,940,817 118,165) 1,770,941 815,458 472,583 
Paclfic......... 9,772,807| 4,878,536| 4,894,271] 9,272.579| 500,228] 7/531,003| 1,577,.496| 664.308 
pete 576,840] 283,509] 293,331 
tees : : 93,331] 575,223 1,617| 308,890] 196,059] 71,891 
New Hampahine 352,780 171,020 181,760 352,188 592 206,227 116,355 0,198 
Vermont....... 237,552| 116,599] 120,953] _ 237/165 387| __ 91,57 8,96 47,017 
ee 3,206,104! 1,520,510] 1,685,594) 3,153,820 52,284| 2,727,890 425,544 52,670 
Rhode Island.. 538,124| 259,666 8,458 17: 8,952 58,4 2,9 78 
Connecticut....| 1, 382,373 670,521 711,852] 1,347,243 35,130} 1,084,583 254,725 ,065 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York...../10,374,446| 4,994,060] 5,380,386] 9,718,328 656,118] 8,972,780} 1,043,690 357,976 
New Jersey....| 3,354,160] 1,628,358] 1,725,802] 3,145,242 208,918] 2,922,981 360,544 635 
E ee oe: ‘| 6,997,219] 3/408,977 3,588,242] 6,584,516 412,703| 5,084,837] 1,492,382 420,000 
2 Oo. entral: 
NORIO safe oisiorivete 5,279,761| 2,586,095) 2,693,666} 4,942,126 337,635] 3,823,079 937,623 519,059 
Indiana. 2'556,467 1,261,119] 15295,348] 2/44 ‘060 113)407 1,577,761 567,025 411,681 
PHIM O86 oo 5 creo. 958,601} 2,925, 3,033,555) 5,514,184 444,417| 4,714,652 770,384 473,565 
Sle eee ,106,606} 2,066, 2,039,698] 3,812,763 293; 843] 2,977,039 714,614 414,953 
Wisconsin..... 2,222,423) 1,112,677] 1,109,746] 2,197,385 25,038] 1.340,057 460,044 422,322 
W. No. nCeateai: 
ee npesute m ahivore 1,910,153 958,369 951,784| 1,893,58 16,571) 1,093,970 391,548 424,635 
Sako: Canales 1,694,619 840,331 854,288] 1,680,993 13,626 842,331 393,292 458,996 
Missourt besides te 2;643,129| 1,281,239] 1,361,890) 2,447,662 195,467] 1,692,255 427,51 §23,374 
North Dakota.. 366,590 94,4 72,151 361,871 Ari 03,620 122,825 140,145 
South Dakota.. ane 146 209,349 191,797 390,016 11,130 139,417 116,093 145,636 
Nebraska...... 391 431,142 429,249 45,337 15,054 417,599 209,160 233,632 
Kansas........ i, ty 541 616,047 626, 494! 1,193,607 48,934 660,365 308,105 274, 071 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware...... 210,918 103,149 107,769 183,002 27,916 135,795 54,071 21.052 
-Maryland...... 1,527,08 752,88 774,207 1,290,514 236,575] 1,083,975 335,741 107, 373 
Dist. of Col.. 583,338 268,844 314,494 391,096 192,242 83,338). via sk wus se [lilerenemnreeen 
Virgwinia. fcc se 2,025,339} 1,011,519] 1,013,820} 1,602,669 422,670} 1,029,248 588,826 407,265 
West Virginia...) 1,171,8 7,37 84,505) 1,103,681 68,19 462,104 488,499 221,275 
North Carolina. 2,311,071} 1,130,024] 1,181,047) 1,761,330 549,741 869,695 742,919 698,457 
South oe 1,150,867 554, "596,782 0,843 390,024 475,268 343,343 332,256 
orgia: 
21 yrs. & over} 2,008,828 964,109) 1,044,719) 1,441,986 566,842 998,940 520,300 489,588 
18 yrs. & over| 2,181,269| 1,049,599) 1,131, ‘670 1,558,566 622,703] 1,073,361 572) 468 535,440 
a ens Brees i 1,823,513 887,957 935, 556] 1,456,716 366,797| 1, '258,684 436, 042 128,787 
0. entral: 
Kentucky...... 1,742,978 864,430 878,548) 1,612,267 130,711 722,409 492,180 8,38 
Tennessee......| 1,978,548 961,147 1,017,401) 1,659,7 318/790 949,958 468, 1687 659,903 
Alabama... ....«+} 1,747,759 843,927 "903,832 1,231,514 516,245 837,453 425,258 d 
Gree OR 1,208,023 587,284 620, 739 710,669 497; 354 383,667 279,256 > 
. So. Central: 
Arkansas...... 1,112,866 550,158 562,708 880,675 232,191 410,342 278,981 423,543 
Louisiana,..... 1,587,145 770,580 816, 565 1,105,861 481,284 940,248 360,095 286,802 
Oklahoma... 1,382,108 682,993 699, 115| 1,269,450 112,658 747,195 325,531 309,38: 
PREXAS «5 vsicisicrers 4,737,225] 2,351, 1320 2, 385,405] 4, 154, 281 582,944] 3,056,902 928,667 751,656 
Mountain: 
Montana 372,345 198,368 173,977 363,414 8,931 171,512 119,960 80,873 
Idaho... 349,016 181,675 167,341 344,866 4,150 157,693 45. 90,869 
Wyoming 178,581 96,131 82,450 175,036 3,545 93,369 52,187 33,025 
Colorado....... 844,748 420,846 423,902 6, 00' 18,741 560,304 173,506 110,938 
New Mexico 375,387 192,582 182,805 351,740 23,647 201,398 107,741 66,248 
Arizona........ 441,889 223,3 218,586 395,744 46,145 257,412 143,419 ,058 
(Ol acnngicts aa 843 196,181 193,662 82,711 7,13:% 265,473 83,366 41,004 
pene oven tone 07,173 57, 363 101,299 5,874 63,7 4,82 8,568 
aci 
e Pee eee 1,559,266 799,604 759,662| 1,519,370 39,896] 1,023,528 370,789 164,949 
alga 1,001,716 509,726 491,990 986,848 14,868 569,349 290,638 141,729 
Caifornia Bieieciate 7,211,825| 3,569,206! 3, 642, 619| 6,766,361 445,464! 5, 938,126 16,069 357,630 
ESTIMATED CIVILIAN POPULATION OF VOTING AGE 
AND VOTE CAST FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
Pct. of . P isk v Pct. of 
Date | Po ulation Vote u- ate opulation ote u- 
eetindute cast Talon estimate! cast lation 
pe a foe ee ee | [Paine es ee SE set errr >) Soipeeatomte re 
‘ov., 1936.....] 80,055,000 ny 647,117 S700 Nov., 1948. -| 94,877,000 | 48,833,680 51.5 
Nev. 1940. 84,319,000 20, 312 59.1 Nov., 1952.....| 98,133,000 | 61,551,978 62.7 
Nov., 1944..... 90, 599, ‘0002 a7 976, 12633 53.0 Nov., 1956 102,743,000 | 62,027,040 60.4 


~aPopulation 21 years and over plus 18 to 20 years in Georgia for 1944 to date and Kentucky for 1956. 
2Inc. Armed Forces overseas. Civilian population was 81,024,000. 
8Vote cast by civilians was 45 285.000 
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U.S.—Population Marital Status; by Age Groups Bei 
Marital Status of United States Population by States 


Source: Bureau of the Census {195 Census) 
Males 14 years old and over Females 14 years old and over 


_—— 
—_—— 
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Widowed ° ated 
eae? Total Single | Married |o¢ Divorced| Tot! Single | M 
1} 1,093, 213,412 
7380 259,511 47,636 
40,580|  675,397| 113,687 
298,097| 4,073,341] 646,681 
32)468| 490,550 89,480) 
43.746| 797,537| 185,747 
"082| 122,763 25,122 
19,295 47, 90,420 
060) 1,065,169 163,691 
56,671| 1,247,615] 235,013 
13,670 98,78 31,992 
221,934| 3,418,775| 674,982 
.259| 1,486,515) 59) 
;79 85,169} 192,515 
44,851 20;732| 127,650 
61,235] 1,048,459] 209,319 
2 553] ~~ 4 
24,768 , ; 
49'156) 884,036] 177,646 
110,549} 1.905.814) 514,744 
152,919] 2,349,955 :29 
62;274| 1,099,128] 249,809 
36, 757, 141,728 
102,891] 1,556,891 22 
17,2 202,470 34,687 
30,133] 497,059 98,769 
6,076 55, ,21 
4,654 re 46,848 
102684] 1,931,114 ‘2 
,035 44,974 
315,446| 6,033,574} 1,396,777 
54.749] 1,435,312] 323,48 
11,049] 207,649 47,972 
au se : 60,868 658 
43,523] 561,087 84,938 
241/573] 4,108,599] 956,851 
18,079 14,531 79,889 
26,121] 733,249] 165,525 
13,327| _ 227/366 47,432 
63,336] 1,209,638] 233,525 
163,542] 2,801,565} 470,351 
‘47 234,486 44,850 
1493] 141356 $2,358 
60,448] 1,193,627] 252/810 
68,932 62,21 133,118 
1482] 704,919] 147,899 
79,129] 1,279:013| 278,454 
: 58 6,526 14:9 
Total..... 55,311,617/14,518,079|37,399,617| 3,393,921/57,042,417) 11,454, 266|37,503,836| 8,084,315 
Alaska... ... 62,775 27,289 30,380 5,106 33.233 5,570 24/441 3,222 
Howall......| 197/874 81,921} 103,470 12/483} 153,515 43,447 94,521 15,547 
Puerto Rico..|  649,414| 264.854] 357,029 27,531! 651,716] 193,897! 374.069 83,750 


U. S. Population by Age, Color and Sex, July, 1956 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
Estimates of the total population of Continental United States including Armed Forces overseas. 


All classes White | Non-white 
Age eee cae ana aaa sen = 
Total Male Female Male Female Male Female 
All ages. ......... |168,091,000| 83,355,000) 84,737,000| 74,425,000| 75,399,000| 9,830,000| 9,338,000 
Under 5 years... | 18,680,000) 9,517,000] 9,163,000] 8,249,000] 7,898,000] 1,269,000! 1,265;000 
Under 1 year. . 3,648,000} 1,856,000} 1,791,000] 15612000! 17544'000 244,000] { ‘247/000 
1 and 2 years 7,564,000} 3,855,000] 3,709,000] 3,332/000| 3:189.000 522, y 
3 and 4 years. 7,469,000} 3,806,000} 3,663,000] 3,304,000} 3'165,000 502, 498, 

5 to 9 years. 18,053,000) 9,223,000| 8,830,000] 8,036,000] 7,657,000| 1,187,000} 1,173/000 
10 to 14 years....... 13,715,000} 6,984,000] 6,731,000] 6,151,000] 5'896.000 3.01 835,000 
15 to 19 years....... | 11,422,000} 5,796,000] 5,626,000] 5.074000] 4.903'000 722,000 ,000 
20 to 24 years.......| 10,710,000] 5;376,000| 5,335'000| 4'737,000| 4'669'000 639,000 ,000 
25 to 29 years....... 11,617,000) 5,766,000] 5,851,000] 5,152,000) 5;160,000 614,000| 691,000 
30 to 34 years....... 12,373,000) 6,057,000] 6,315,000] 5,437,000] 5,618,000 620,000 698,000 
35 to 39 years....... 11,772,000 5,770,000) 6,003'000| 5223/000| 51387'000 7,000 616,000 
40 to 44 years... ... 11,294,000} 5,531,000] 5,763'000| 4,993,000) 5.154000 538,000 608,000 
45 to 49 years....... 10,310,000} 5,082'000| 5/228" 4,599,000) 4712:000 483,000 516, 

50 to 54 years. . 8,973,000) 4,422,000] 4,551,000} 4,006,000} 4/118'000 416,000 433,000 
55 to 59 years. . 7,943,000} 3,879,000| 4,065,000| 3,541,000} 3.719.000 338,000 346, 

60 to 64 years. . 6,802,000; 3,293,000) 3,509,000] 3/042'000| 3'250'000 1,0 259,000 
85 to 69 years......./ 5,439,000] 2,611,000] 2'828/000| 2'429/000| 2'641’000 182,000 vk 

70 to 74 years... 4,140,000; 1,918,000} 2,222'000| 1,790,000] 2'085;000 128,000 137,000 
75 to 79 years. . 2,659,000) 1,191,000] 1,467,000] 1,105,000] _1'372'000 86,000 95,00! 
80 to 84 years 1,369,000 597,000 772,000 555,000) 726,000 43,000 46, 

85 years and over >, 819,000) 342,000 477.000 308,000 433,000 34,000 44, 

5.to 13 years. . 29,213,000| 14,909,000] 14,304,000] 13,046,000] 12,454,000] 1,863,000| _1,850:000 
14 to 17 years... . 9,543,000 848.0 :695, 4,248,000| 4,094,000 599,000 01,000 
18 to 21 years -|, 8,772,000) 4,436,000) 4,335,000] 3,889,000! 3'784'000 548,000 551,000 
14 years and over... . |120,198,000| 58;929'000| 61,269,000] 53'131/000 55,047,000| 5,798,000| 6,223/000 
18 years and over... . |110.656,000) 54/082'000| 56,574,000| 48°882'000 50,953,000} 5,199,000] 55622000 
21 years and over... |104-046,000 50,732,000 53,314,000] 45,951,000) 48/108; ,782,000| 5,206,000 

sa ; ; 7,767,000| 6.1860 257) ; 
Median age, years... 39. 59. 30.7 oe ve 7388 me 
ears i vers for Net Census Undercount 
S years... 9,483,000] 9,954,000| 9,529,000] 8,575,000{ 8,162,000! 1.379 
Under 1 year..-. 4,037,000} 2,062,000} 1,975,000] 1:775000| _1'689:000 358,000 386-000 
1 and 2 years....../ 7,903,000} 4,038,000] 3'865,000| 3°471°090 3,302,000 567,000) 563,000 
3 and 4 years 7,543,000} 3,854,000] 3,689,000 3'330/000| 37170/000 524/000 ’ 
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Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over, March, 1956 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


The civilian population includes about 800,000 members of the Armed F 
their families on post, but excludes all other members of the Armed Worces Hving.off poet aaa 


(Thousands of persons 14 years and over) 


| Total ee ee oe 20 25 30 5 

- etal tee 

a status 14 years 14 } 18 | to | to }] to as > es 
ae _| & over | Tot. a ene 24 | 29 | 34 44 54 | 64 


56,744|6,536/4,722|1,814|4, 

13,516|6,376|4,710]1,666|2,09 
39/967| 160] | 12] 148/2714 
38,306) 154) 12] 142 2,05 


1,66 6 38 
86: 3 52) 86) (79) 187] 228) 105 
7 SH ences 45) 58) 109) 199) 168) 124 
2,335]... 2. R O} 15 83] 258) 466 
OPTS sowells aude! lOeas 16] 86) 84) 251) 255) 148) 


0,975|6,793)/4,638/2,155 5,345|/5,864|6,315/11,702/9, 704|7,518|5,034|2,700 

fe 1,126/5,774/4,352)1,422/1,530] 641) 427) 840] 760] 552} 420) 

oh 50; 994; 284) 710/3,724/5,051|5,644| 9.892)/7,661)/4,886)2,284| 514 

Husband present 38,306) 832) 215] 617/3,389/4,767/5,308] 9,394)/7,299)/4,648/2,176) 493 
| 9} 93) 335) 284) 336] 498] 362 108 


Husband absent............ ,344| 162 6 6: 238 21 
Separated............... 1242] 431 15] 28] 136! 181| 208] 295] 192] 110 7 
Husband in Armed Forces. 263 59 13 46) 109 42 32 17 2 ZI sve Sa 
Others#er aces. Shite 839| 60]. 41] 19} 90] 61] 96| 186] 168| 126] el 44 

Witloweds Gaieame. .cuaee aroun TOT le one aes 2a 11} 34] 78] 478] 956/1,889|2,26011,999 
PURMOLGER rhc toed ess oe 1,492} 231..... $3| 80|, 138] 166] -492| 327| 1911 70|° 5 
HOUSEHOLDS AND MARRIED COUPLES, UNITED STATES 

Households Married Couples 

Date in at In house- With own Without own ic 
Number holds Average Total | household household 

April, 1940....... 34,948,666] 128,427,069] 3.67 28,517,000] 26,571,000] 1,946,000) 6.8% 
March, 1950... .: 43'554,000| 146;876,000 3/37 36,091,000] 34/075,000) 2'016.000 5.6 
April, 1953.......| 46.828, 153,577,000 32.8 37,106,000} 35,560,000| 1,546,000 42 
April. 1954.......| 46,893.000| 156,443.000 3.34 37,346,000] 35;875,000| 1,471,000 3.9 
April, 1955... ...| 47,788,000] 159,507,000 3134 37,570,000) 36/266,000} 1/304/000 315 
March, 1956..... 48,785, 162'343,000 3.33 38,306,000} 37,043,000] 1,263,000 3.3 
March, 1957..... 149'543,000] 2165,554,000 3.34 38,940,000] 37,711,000| 1,229,000 3.3 


1Number of households March 1957. Urban 32,151,000; Rural nonfarm 12,174,000; Rural farm 5,218,000. 
2Preliminary. 
Average Future Lifetime in United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Life table values for year 1954 
Average remaining lifetime? 


Age Number All White Non-white 
interval living: -—— J a 
Races Male Female Male Female 
Oe ane savers epee exe 100,000 69.6 67.4 73.6 61.0 65.8 
i Sa eg ere.” 97,331 0.5 68.3 74,2 63.1 67.4 
aks 5 see eerie oi < 5 96,880 66.8 64.6 70.5 59.6 63.9 
Si Pies aaaee 62.0 59.8 65.6 54.8 59.1 
GLO cereus als 96,396 57.1 55.0 60.7 50.0 54.2 
7 eee foe Seen 95,945 52.4 50.3 55.9 45.5 49:5 
Pca ays cee ceatet 6% 95,320 47.7 45.7 51.0 41.1 44.9 
Baden Me taswinaes! OR eT ole 94,6 43.0 41.1 46.2 36.9 40.4 
Sw casein: = mp 93,866 38.4 36.4 41.4 32.7 36.1 
2 SOE ay ete Sate 2 92,724 33.8 31.8 36.7 28.7 31.9 
BD Pre aa este ce oe 90,986 29.4 27.5 32. 24.8 28.0 
BD ete ae so: oyeks 88,251 25.2 23.4 27.7 21:3 24.4 
MSEAO,, or nloes eceyat ele. 8 arate 84,085 21.3 19.6 23.5 18.4 21.3 
MOSES cata oe sams 78,41 17.7 16.2 19.4 15.7 18.3 
DATO ea fo eis Meshal 70,386 14.4 13.1 15.7 13.5 15.7 
ed Tia no ee \ 59, 11.6 10.5 12.4 11.9 14.0 
4s ee ee ic age 46,996 9.0 8. 9.4 10.4 12.0 
BURBS. itis wits iw er8ie 32,350 CO Peli Seeade 2 'won wreisi tore, arote sae Peet Mri meres nears 
85 and over......... 17,988 pe Reg WORE: tg epee ee ee eR cl re toring oso eres aa 


1Of 100,000 born alive, number living at beginning of age interval. 
2Average number of years of life remaining at beginning of age interval. 


Birth Stones 
Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 


a re Ee Pare Ve Pe ey Pe a Go ET SS ee 
Month | Ancient | Modern Month |Ancient; Modern Month Ancient Modern 


January . |Garnet..../Garnet May....| Agate...) Emerald September|Chrysolite .|Sapphire 
June....|Emerald | Pearl, Moon- af ‘inel Opal or 
February |Amethyst ./ Amethyst stone OF te October.. .|/ Aquamarine Opal oa 
dstone 
~ ealers adr July Onyx ...|Ruby _ || November|Topaz .... .|Topaz 
nine aivieis Mans pekate 

eae August. .| Carnelian|Sardonyx December.|Ruby ..... Turquoise 

April ....|Sapphire .| Diamond or Peridot. . or Zircon 


e term precious stones actually applies only to diamonds, rubies, sapphires and emeralds. All others 
ie memiprerious, Precious gems are minerals dug from the earth and brought to perfection by the 
lapidary’s art. The pearl, often a gem of great value, is not a precious stone. ~ 


264 United States—Population, Urban and Rural; White and Non-white — 
U. S. Population, Urban and Rural, 1950 i 
Source: 


, the urban population 
eons a eens ee in () vlacee of 21500 inhabitants or more incorporated Te eo digs 
Pee ee “towne a eid ie Se a nett Covtileniat counties, (c) the densely settied urbads 
Sn uding both incorporated and unincorporated sreas, around aes of 5 50,000, oe — is 
fed we ure, Acreny fos. ont, han ea te tat tno cna 
ene) ntaaified nov ety Se ject cules relating to population size and density. : 


Per cent 


Region, division, Urban Urban Rural urban 


Per cent Region: division, 
and State 


Rural urban and State 


East North 
United States . |96,467,686|54,229,675 64.0 * ‘erat 


Ohio... 5,578,274| 2,368,353] 70.2 
Retthoast _. .{31,373,200| 8,104,786] 79.5  ||Indiana. 2,357,196 1.577.028 59.9 
Nortn Central... - (38.400, 032 to oe 335, aa.6 ‘| {Michigan ‘503,084 1:868,682) 70.7 
ae Se ae *|13/647,792| 5,913,733] 69.8 isconsin........ 1,987,888] 1,446,687| 57. 
Northeast: .. a 118,963 62.6 

‘d.....| 7,101,511] 2,212,942 76.2 ||Delaware....... : 2.8 
Midale Atiantic: 24,271,689) 5,891,844) 80.5 |/Maryland... «| 1,615,902) 72 7,099 169: 3 
North Central:.. 565 i 
Bast North Central|21,185,713| 9,213,655} 69.7 -9 
et orinContrall 7,305,519] 6:756,175| 52.0 968 #9 
Boat Atlantic... 10,391, 163|10,791,172| 49.1 106 36-7 
Scenes. 4,484,71| 6,992,410] 39.1 Pees Ke ee 
8,079,828] 6,457,744| 55.6 EE 1,084,070 1.990.738 20.8 
2,289,110 54.9 Tennessee........ f . 8 lp . 
Pacific........... 10°86], 908 3'624,623| 75.0 Alabama. eer 1,340,937 1,720,808 43.8 
OE apes 472,000| 441,774] 51.7. ||Weet South 
06,8 r < = 
Geeta: | oft] in| Hi lemmas cos) tena CR | Be 
Miedo ieen "| eerais| iaa'ase| 4:3 |lOnlahoma.. 21: 1,139,481 1,093,870 31-0 
Connecticut. . |). 1,558,642] 448,638/ 77.6 |/Texas. « «<2... '838,060| 2/873, 2 
iT 3 7 
ae 12,082,440| 2.147.746] 85.5. ||Montana 258,034] 382,990) 43.7 
Parnesiecnis +3] 7/403;036| 3,094,976] 70:5 ||Wyoming. 144,618] 145,911 49-8 
West North Colorado..... ‘| 831/318] 493:77 62-7 
a. 1,357,569| 54.5 rete oe oe ea 500 333,587 55.5 
Ag 1,624,914] 1, * . ON Soe chee ore ff ; “; 
<i eee 1'250,938 ERVONSS| sue. 7 > nll Ubu coeieoae 449'855| 239,00 65.3 
Missour!......... le re 18 ere oa ; ——— sae Batre 91,6: 57. 
ac : 
y wets 216,710] 436/030] 33.2 Washington. ..... 1,503,166] 875,797| 63.2 
Nebraska........ 621,905 703,605 46.9 ‘Oregon... asus oe 819,318 702,023 53.9 
Kansas.......... 993,220| 912'079| 52.1 _‘||California. ..* |. 8,539,420] 2,046,803| 80.7 


U. S. Population Urban, Rural, White and Non-white 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


White Non-white 
All —_— OO 
Census year classes Foreign Japa- All 
Native born Negro Indian nese | Chinese} other 


150,697,361/124,780,860/10,161,168}15,042,286| 343.410] 141,768] 117,629] 110,240 
96,467,686) 78,267,570) 8,488,865) 9,392,608 4 


+267, . 56,108} 100,73 3 52,366 
31,181,325) 27,350,570] 1,119,769] 2,491,377] 178.678 14,260 5,844] 20,827 
23,048,350) 19,162,720)  552,534| 3,158,301] 108,624| 26,773 2,351 
131,669,275|106,795,732|11,419,138)12,865,518| 333,969] 126.947) 77, 


74,833,239] 61,952,802] 5,176,390] 7,298,722] 178,824] 76,649] — 77,008 72,844 
46,591,782) 37,994,340] 4,255,554] 4.449.766) 30,2 


E 458 
15,862,847) 13,887,315] 601,960] 1,256,115} 91,993 8,139 3,874 13,451 
12,078,610) 10,071,147] 318,876] 1,592,841] 56,575! 15,052 1,478} 22,641 
66,061,592) 53,437,533] 6,011,015] 6,269,038] 171,427| 71,967| 57.389 43,223 


75,864,122) 62,828,058] 4,984,778] 7,743,564 aeetas 65,119) 40,621 37,396 


49,575,904! 40,273,230] 4,233,311] 4'942'842 5,852 47,277 37,778 15,614 

Rural nonfarm. ..| 15,318,478] 13,463,255 517,809] 1,235,262 86,685 6,121 1,970 7,376 

Rural farm,......| 10,969,740} 9,091,573 233,658] 1,565,460 52,049 11,721 873 14,406 
ROO reer es civie ibs 'e 65,607,683! 53,358,199! 5,408,123| 6:596.480 162,542 54,980 20,115 244 
OO —EeeeemqRyrESEee EES 6.996.480" 162,542! 64,9801 20,115) 7,244 

UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, APRIL 1, 1950 
Negro Negro Negro Negro 
State popula- State Popula- State popula- State montane 
tion tion tion on 

Alabama...., 979,617||Iowa......... 19,692||Nevada..... : ,302||S. Dakota.... 27a! 
Arizona....., 25,974||Kansag....... 73,158||N. Hampshire. 7 ‘ennessee.... 530,603 
Arkansas... .. 426,639||Kentucky.... 201,921||New Jersey... 318,565||Texas..... 977,458 | 
California . 462,172)|Louisiana,....| 882,428||New Mexico ' Utabsocccs os 2,729 —) 
Colorado..... 20,177 Maine....... 1,221||New York... . 918,191||Vermont . 44. | 
Connecticut... 53,472||Maryland. ... 385,972||N. Carolina,..| 1,047,353||Virginia.....’ 734,211 
Delaware 43,598|| Massachusetts 73,171||N. Dakota... . 257||Washington.. . 30,691 
Dist, of Col... 280,803 Michigan..... 442,296||Ohio...... ete 513,072||W. Virginia. ,. 114,867 | 
Florida....... 603,101||Minnesota. .. . 14,022||Oklahoma.... 145,503]|Wisconsin. . . . 28;182 
pecrels a pepe ee Mseissippl An per Oregon Nanareane 11,529||Wyoming..... 557 
Illinois... .... 645,980)| Montana. : Node Ret ene 
Tndiana...... 174,168!'Nebraska. 


1232 , 
19,2341'S. Carolina. . . 822,07 


U.S.—Population, White and Non-White; Foreign White Stock; World 265 


U.S. Population, White and Non-white, by States 


Source: Bureau of the Census. Census of 1950 


All classes White Non-white 
State: $$$ mm 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
PRIAD AINA. oies\sie's cies eccisr i 1,502,640 1,559,103 1,032,714 1,046,877 469,926 512,226 
PP ABODIE 6.5 ercipolknioin ole fGen 379,059 370,528 0,2 324,295 48,843 46,233 
Erateeel sus MioeatsieMe ein 9 0 51,534 957,977 743,614 737,893 207,92: , 08: 
As na eae el ie 5,295,629 5,290,594 39,566 4,975,607 356,063 314,987 
SEO Dae aaa 665,149 659,940 0,256 ' 14,893 f 
Riaeye viktalersiehe(eie 988,49 1,018,783 112 991,217 27,385 27,566 
aie matehedeletes tae rete 157,344 160,7 135,030 138,848 22,314 ,893 
CRrerckaaave: Steioltior< 377,918 424,260 42,737 275,128 135,181 149,132 
eit ayaa ssaiaiatetercrotuaere 1,366,917 1,404,388 1,072,495 1,093,556 294,422 310,832 
AC oD.cieay 1,688,667 eal gy Ee! 1,197,860 alia 558,051 
4,319,251 4,392,925 3,994,948 4,051,110 324,303 341/815 
1,958,516 1,975,708 1,871,599 1,886,913 86,917 88, 
1,310,283 1,310,790 99,11 1,300,432 11,169 10, 
Kansas 953,534 951, 15, 913,592 38,165 38,173 
Kentucky. 1,474,987 1,469,819 1,375,090 1,367,000 99,897 102,819 
Louisiana. ... 1,319,166 1,364,350 891,914 4,7 427,252 459,581 
ATO Aoi. ose cist os x Sena 145 459, 452,503 458,343 1,642 
PORE DIAM sic Ses, ora ase 1,166,603 1,176,398 72,71 982,265 193,893 194,133 
Massachusetts........... 2,270,367 ,420,14 2,230,216 2,381,287 40,151 A 
SUN ASI RIAE iat cise oles Satara 3,212,119 3,159,647 2,983,372 2,934,453 228,747 225,194 
SVESEIIOBO GA 2/256) <)4) wise cle << 1,501,208 1,481,275 86,160 1,467,537 15,048 ' 
Mississippi........-..... 1,076,791 1,102,123 95,680 952 481,111 509,171 
BRSOUPIO Sy afaie ort wert vs evcfens 1,940,863 2,013,790 1,796,697 1,858,896 44,166 154,894 
PADGCANAL © «i, 5 aislalv'ees 9 ou 309 281,601 99,415 272,623 0,008 f 
BR BUCABK Ars. Oy. do. Ble eens 667,332 658,178 655,038 646,290 12,294 11,888 
Nevada..... panier cee le 85. 75,066 79,661 70,247 5,356 4,819 
New Hampshire.......... 262,424 270,818 261,871 404 553 4 
INGW, JOLSCY A. heres ve ek 2,382,744 2,452,585 2,223,857 2,287,728 158,887 164,857 
ew Mexico, 3.5 5 owes ae? 347,544 333,643 21,55) 54 25,9) y 
POW QUES 21. esc dts wis apes 7,239,944 7,590,248 6,790,153 7,081,942 449,791 7 
North Carolina.......... 2,017,105 2,044,824 840 1,493,281 527,265 551,543 
North Dakota.......... a 44 296,692 7,15 291,295 5,7 n 
Whe oi Ue pat Otre enone ar 3,928,534 4,018,093 3,672,387 3,755,839 256,147 262,258 
Oklahoma 1,115,555 1,117,796 1,017,323 1,015,203 98,232 102,593 
Oregon..... 776 48, 59,603 525 13,173 ji 
Pennsylvania. 5,170,411 5,327,601 4,857,624 4,996,224 312,787 331,377 
Rhode Island. 83 401,313 82,818 197 7,76: 
South Carolina 1,040,540 1,076,487 643,573 649,832 396,967 426,655 
South Dakota. 51 315,489 324,885 303,619 12,36) ' 
Tennessee.... 1,623,107 1,668,611 1,367,126 1,393,131 255,981 275,480 
(> CCS SOG TORTIE On seek ate oi 3,863,142 3,848,052 3,383,150 3,343,384 479,992 04, 
BSCS ap Giei creo of Sree, isc toh 347,636 341, 41,00 902 6,6: 5,3 
MPETINOMG geo six" sipielccolty< cteiets 187,754 189,993 187,457 189,731 2 262 
staves Grete csetages shes 1,675,216 1,643,464 1,306,394 1,275,161 368,82 368,303 
Washington............. 1,223,851 1,155,112 1,188,079 1,128,417 35,772 fi 
West Virginia..:......... 1,006,287 999,265 48,270 942,012 58,017 57, 
RWHSCOMSIN.. .f:-,-.texv os «(270078 1,726,842 1,707,733 1,704,904 1,687,786 21,938 19,947 
BVO. cise sprcfOn acct 154,853 135,676 150,895 133,114 3,958 2,562 
Gye Aopen ae By Sel oe 74,833,239 | 75,864,122 | 67,129,192 | 67,812,836 7,704,047 8,051,286. 
United States Foreign White Stock by States 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 
Native Native Native 
Foreign- white of Foreign- white of Foreign- white of 
State born foreign State born foreign State born foreign 
white or mixed white or mixed white | or mixed 
parentage parentage | parentage 
13,813 | 32, 713,699 1,559,220 ||S. C 7,503 | 16,645 
45,594 110,805 603,735 1,363,730 ||S. D 30,767 142,985 
9,289 | 24,1 210,231 12,410 |/Tenn 15,065 yl 
985,333 1,997,055 8,314 16.955 ||Texas 276,645 655,635 
58,987 | 185,910 92,050 311,815 ||Utan 29,84 105,315 
297.859 | 666,495 43,119 125,065 |/Vt..... 28,753 , 
3,844 34,460 1273 241,895 ||Va..... 35,070 | 
497 | 80,8 10,530 24,265 ||Wash.. 191,001 442,420 
122,731 | 214,260 58.134 133,530 ||W. Va. 34,586 | A 
30 | 34,675 630,76 1,382,895 ||Wisc. . 218,234 841,115 
19,407 | 69,020 1%, 43,285 ||Wyo... 13,290 | 40,200 
783,277 | 1,901,290 2,500,429 | 4,303,345 |__| ___-__ 
100,630 300,350 16,13 30,20: Total.| 10,161,168 | 23,589,485 
84,582 398,055 49,232 192,210 |||\—"> 22 «2 __ 7) a 
38,577 179,420 443,158 1,135,390 
68 59,905 +90 65, Total foreign 
28,884 | 87,240 83,612 225,430 white stock........ 33,750,653 
74,342 171,13 776,60 2,053,680 
84,440 228,565 113,264 74,165 


and Population of the World by Continents 


Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. Mid-year, 1956. 


Continent 


Areal Estimated 
(Km2) * population 


Areal Estimated 

Continent (km?) * population 
PERCE psi s = <0 odio’ 30,132,000 220,000,000 ||Oceania. . 
America, North... . 24,228,000 245,000,000 |/USSR... 

America South..... 17,757,000 129,000,000 

PRAT StS aes lays 5 ‘ 27,082,000 | 1,512,000,000 
BUUTODET Aco. cleele s+ 4,929,000 412,000,900 World 


*One square kilometer (Km2) is equivalent to 0.386 square miles. 


8,558,000 15,100,000 
22,403,000 4200,200,000 


| 135,089,000 | 2,734,000,000 


4Including land area and inland waters, but excluding uninhabited polar regions and some un- 


inhabited islands. 


2Including Turkey, but excluding USSR shown separately below. | 
suxcluding USSR shown separately and European part of Turkey included in Asia. 
4For April 1956. An unofficial estimate for midyear 1956, used in world total, is 201,100,000. 


United States—Population of Foreign-born Whites — 


= 
Country of Birth of Foreign-born Whites 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census 

Canada |crech-| Den- aeons 

Aus- | Bel- ae aware an 
tria | sium |French| Other : Wales 
105} 1,618 
moon ae 357| 2,218 
ee es 790 106| 726 
Benes 280 18,053] 78,728 
Sas 20,818 1,381] 4,351 
aaaeet 2,643 2,144! 15,776 
g.o80 78| 1,188 
ae 288] 3,199 
cate 1,566| 13,005 
eatb 102| 1,801 
me 869| 1,808 
10,425| 31,473 
30,270 6 6.355 
Seer 7,625} 4.931 
1.702 649) 2,711 
"402 58] 1,543 
429 213] 1,782 
203 439| 3,276 
2,609 521] 6,273 
6.291 1,884] 46,193) 
15,078 4,219] 42,726 
5,907 7,374) 5,544 
: 99 86 634 
5,250 795} 5,045 
oes 1.370 1,398} 3,176 
Reres 1.159 4,555} 2,147 
wp aitecaleceia ‘s 206 363 784 
nS Gee ee 381 129} 2,915 
28,713 4,247] 35,505 
Ree : 80} 884 
149 ee 11,627|104,875 
Boe art "295 86] 1,891 
ae 1,315] "729 
rey 23,553 1,434] 28,955 
tate e eee “AR4 221 1,712 
2,125 2,521] 6,482 

ae 60,738 1,724] 48,752 
Se suerivenia). =: : 177| 14.273 
Rhode Isiand.... 1,234 - aor 
S. Carolina... ... re 2,528| 1,167 
S. Dakota....... 297 ) 95| 1.543 
Tennessee Pais gail 7/347 
ek Bae "500 2,240] 5,712 
tabs... i 95] 1.595 
Vermont........ 14 seule Race 
SaRION : 359 4,710| 15,820 
Washington..... 3,959 3 10 oa 
West Virginia... Jails a ee 
Wisconsin....... 12,262 BH ban 
Wyoming....... 854 yee 

Totals....... 180,024|408,785| 52,891|238,409|756,153|278, 268|107,897|584,615 
- Ru- Swe- Por- Ru- 

State Ak mania} SP4in | “Gen State tugal |mania | Spain 
Alabama..,....... 10 86 30 302 || Nevada...:......5 41 35 815) 
Arizona........... 22 212 420 763 || N. Hampshire. .... 141 60 19 
Arkansas.......... 2 64 10 175 || New Jersey.......] 3,413 3,552 3,382: 
California......... 15,134| 6,299] 10,890] 31,067]| New Mexico...... 8 28 117 
Colorado.......... 20 238 168) 3,893|]| New York. ... 4,256] 32,270] 14,705 
Connecticut....... 2,448 780 886} 11,304]| N. Carolina....... 17 72 41 
Delaware......... 13 129 46 197 || N. Dakota........ 3 481 
Dist. of Col....... 59 340 310 545 || Ohio, ............ 243) 9,167) 1,141 
Florida........... 171) 1,473) 3,103) 3,511|/ Oklahoma......... 7 79 36 
Georgia........... 99 114 66 205 || Oregon. .......... 74 367 299 
MANO Sarees cee dks 15 63 985) 1,890]| Pennsylvania...... 833) 6,820) 1,700 
Tilinoig. .......... 90} 6,384 714) 56,128 || Rhode Island...... 6,407 247 100 
Indiana 31} 1,805 475) 2,736||S. Carolina........ 2 30 20 
HOW ioreiarsstite 5 ov sn 6 132 26| 7,080]|S. Dakota......... 2 91 
IKKO@NSAS.. 24... 4 73 50} 2,527|| Tennessee......... 3 85 22; 
Kentucky......... 6 113 41 163 i Dexasiwie.s! ne. tae 73 480 604 
Louisiana......... 47 116 388 247 | Utah Seta. oa a 5) 22 137) 
Moaine.3.......... 63 31 25 987|| Vermont. ........). 19 21 269 
Maryland......... 92 595 262 742 || Virginia.........,. 89 214 159 
Massachusetts... .| 20,042] 1,007 659] 21,333|| Washington. ._.. . 65 413 232 
Michigan....... 136) 6,423 890] 12,322]| West Virginin. .... 44 339 712 
Minnesota . 8] 1,249 51! 43,9331] Wisconsin. ....... 23 620 
Mississippi. . . 10 34 23 109 || Wyoming........, 9 27 
Missouri..°..:.... 19} 1,273 350} 1,713 
Montana......... 6 196 38] 2,731 
Nebraska......... 7 208 201 5,449 || Totals........, 54,337| 84,952 


*Totals for All Countries include foreign-born whi 
Other America, 120,297; Ail Other Population 69,658 and Not Reported 177,175. 


fe population as follows—Other Europe, 86,375; 


United States—Population of Foreign-born Whites 267 
a4 > 
Country of Birth of Foreign-born Whites 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 
Ger- [Or eee ESS Lith- | Mexi- | Net®-| yy, 
Greece iand 4 or- | Po- 
many gary (Eire) Italy uania co lands | ¥2Y land 
1,594 850 264 327, 1,436 80 125 87 156 422 
1,825 600 570 660 1,600) 234) 24,917 204 298) 969 
1,862 250 111 202 670 72) 553, 82 70 657 
70,791) 14,330) 13,453] 28,405} 104,215] 3,856]162,309] 12,270] 15,780] 23,776 
5,821} 1,043 692} 1,600 6,329 217) 5,275 568 737| 1,773 
17,036] 3,431) 8,685] 19,865) 74,270] 10,081 158 654) 1,782] 34,530 
1,114 874 233} 1,103 3,031 100 38 58 100} 2,151 
3,010} 2,087 558] 2,067 4,422 467 325, 293 347) 2, 
431) 1,196] 1,431] 5,203 
132 101 76) 1,113 
326 296] 1,147 148 
12,463] 8,973) 15,6841111,376 
3,222) 1,525 553} 11,883 
1,253} 6,078] 5,531) 1,402 
4,204 262 341] 1,186 
82 96 53 626 
Steet 1,106 263 376 955 
ttre eeee 40 66 381} 1,073 
sees 193 520 779| 8,637 
324) 1,723) 4,207] 46,597 
5,235) 20,215} 4,071) 81,595 
950} 3,512) 33,477) 8,308 
259 58 55 336 
2,057 456 325} 5,922 
693, 786| 5,228 788 
1,673 319 635] 2,393 
786 77 148 115 
34 145 302} 2,817 
598] 10,580) 5,860) 69,404 
9,666 68 107 167 
4,138] 13,393] 33,073|254,065 
96 30 98 704 
W7 341} 13,268 981 
1,824] 1,530] 1,289) 41,820 
1,196 105 128 724 
Soriccass 618} 1,010} 5,318) 1,312 
Pennsylvania. . 59,532] 10,474] 32,134] 44,844] 163,359] 20,432) 1,374) 1,219) 2,024) 87,947 
Rhode Island. . 2,573} 1,050 193] 8,126] 24,380 603 53 120 332] 5,336 
S. Carolina.... 816 812 50 202, 228 53 28 42 55 458 
S. Dakota..... 5,248 222 151 457 202 58 112} 1,547) 5,524 881 
Tennessee..... 1,932 525 213 328 1,552 113 145 75 103 998 
PUCKAR: sie itiwiele > 15,380} 1,919 932} 2,384 5,059 390) 196,077 699 928] 3,914 
Wah. i256. 3,334] 1,682 99 320) 1,750 24) 1,396) 2,336) 1,236 148 
Vermont...... 668 180 149 627 1,766 96 17 29 85) 1,010 
Virginia....... 3,916] 1,717 645 948 2,087 444 145 342 381] 1,737 
Washington... 12,928] 2,392 770| 3,903 7,566 649] 1,546] 3,230) 23,304) 2,922 
West Virginia. 1,872} 1,724} 2,316 393 8,557 521 177 61 55] 3,250 
Wisconsin..... 58,526] 2,476} 6,006] 1,808 9,663} 3,136; 1,067} 4,152} 14,663) 24,446 
Wyoming..... 922 613 148 383 858 25) 1,049 64 393 363 
Totals..... 169, 083|268,022/504,961|1,427,145|147,765|450,562/ 102, 133|202,294|861, 184 
Switz-| U.S. | Yugo- |All coun- Switz- Yugo-|All coun- 
apace erland| S.R. | slavia tries* Beate erland U.S.S.R. Slavia | tries* 
Alabama...... 92 684 134 13,813 || Nevada....... 253 173 267 10,536 
Arizona....... 260} 1.756 540 45,594 || N. Hampshire.. 98) 1,399 34 58,134 
Arkansas...... 278 330 74 9,289 || New Jersey....| 5,711] 50,620 2,646] 630,761 
California. .... 15,143] 66,552] 13,801] 985,333|| New Mexico... 87 231 293 17,336 
Colorado...... 663} 9,306 1,874 58,987 || New York.....] 12,276/353,835 | 10,097] 2,500,429 
Connecticut...| 1,456) 21,180 566| 297,859|| N. Carolina.... 89 640 80 16,134 
Delaware...... 57} 1,193 42 13,844 || N. Dakota.... 143} 12,393 81 49,232 
Dist: of Col.... 390] 5,994 199 39,497 || Ohio.......... 3,617] 23,114 | 26,089) 443,158 
Florida........ 874] 12,585 432 122,731 || Oklahoma..... 242! 2,008 76 18,906 
| Georgia....... 90] 1,553 50 16,730 || Oregon........ 2,465} 5,645 1,139 83,612 
TAANO. 2). 6.6.06. > 587 946 277 19,407 || Pennsylvania..} 3,015] 80,541 | 21,412) 776,609 
fePLiinols..:.. -.s 3,835] 59,753] 19,146] 783,277 || Rhode Island. . 160} 4,678 42| 113,264 
| Indiana....... 751) 3,591 5,009} 100,630}/S. Carolina.... 40 479 24 7,603 
ME TOWE:s 5. cv neice 838] 2,774 920 84,582 ||S. Dakota..... 253) 4,423 98 30,767 
= GEC CRS 597| 4,315 1,592 38,577 || Tennessee. ... . 220] 1,321 47 15,065 
_ Kentucky..... 397] 1,038 112 16,068 || Texas......... 844) 4,592 479| 276,645 
 Louisiana..... 136} 1.018 427 28,884 || Utah. 2 ,....... 972 231 496 29,844 
PIVERING:. 5 estes 66) 1.527 21 74,342 || Vermont...... 139 501 1G, 28,753 
_— Maryland..... 509] 13,570 354 84,440 || Virginia....... 257| 3,056 158 35,070 
_. Massachusetts.}| 1,009) 52,353 249} - 713,699]| Washington...| 2,360) 8,168 2,998} 191,001 
_ Michigan...... 1,709| 30,804; 11,453} 603,735|| West Virginia... 188] 1,372 1,616 34,586 
| Minnesota..... 946] 8,493 5,678} 210,231]|| Wisconsin..... 4,695) 11,941 7,597| 218,234 
Mississippi... . 26 456 152 8,314]| Wyoming..... 132} 1,062 604 13,290 
| Missouri......| 1,505] 10,208 2,123 92,050 
_- Montana...... 458] 3,423 1,822 43,119 
Nebraska...... 587| 7,019 519 57,273 Totals......| 71,515/894,844 |143,956|10,161,168 


United States—Population of Foreign White Stock; Farm _ 
Foreign White Stock in United States Cities 


Cities with over 100,000 Foreign-born White 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 


4,673 
Ss Se = 
Seat 1506 6 395 a 
Canada-French. . 5 ; *060 390 7,00: F ; 
Bae omer ot'ess | 1a'sr4 goa | seisiz| 25.529 | 30755 | 3,181 | 7,381 
Czechoslovakia... 229 24,465 16,350 4, 150 2,498 80,130 2.001 : 702 
Pngland & Walea.| 5,396 16:10 | 4.827 | 17013 | 19.476 | og.g14 | IR98e | GBD 
France.......... 39 2/987 489 1'616 31439 | 20,461 1,872 peas 
Germany...) .:: sb 3.289 1635 9,629 "046 me 185.467 | 19:736 | 12,394 
Greece.......-: at 2,868 13,01 1 Rey 5.526 2.503 29,815 2,061 3; 263 
Tretana Cire) ; 27,787 f 1229 5,458 4/693 | 141,723 | 24,203 8,816 
Italy...... 5,315 ‘954 | 15'630 | 24496 | 16.055 | 344,115 | 48,721 | 20,051 
Lithuania , 23'611 ee 3,692 2'079 | 13,599 4'678 269 
Mexico. . : 5 9,080 2: 27139 | 39.742 3,234 5,623 
Netherlands... : 310 4/642 383 1/331 1/925 5.571 238 850 
Northern Ireland: 370 751 152 322 434 3,085 693 
Norway......... 8 10,198 310 3,118 552 
Poland.......... 5,918 | 94,00 18,200 | 44,611 | 12,860 179,878 20,281 
ortugal.,...... . . 
Rumania....... 38 5,105 2,115 3,723 3,313 "409 3,679 
Scotland... .:: Sai 8,094 7,884 2152. 14/182 5,800 ‘405 6,311 
Buainens ton os co. 5 362 59 12 12/183 
Sweden. 2,533 | 31,104 905 2,438 61577 | 20,424 1,161 
Switzerland 1'772 398 610 "859 7151 661 
78.8, B.. 21,686 | 52'879 7,618 | 19,15 : 314/603 | 53,906 
Yugoslavia. : 10,481 | 10,446 5,431 4.286 ‘736 784 
Other America. ._. 691 "348 369 1 4°49 ; 1,473 
Other Europe.....| 2,036 41444 316 31984 1.7 13,961 1/488 
All other and not 
reported....... 845 2,840 594 1,372 3,105 11,332 1,604 
Total Foreiga- | |__| —— $5] —_- J | — |__| —____—_. 
born White...| 144,092 | 526,058 | 132,799 | 276,470 | 247,054 |1,784,206 | 232,587 


Native White of Foreign or Mixed Parentage 


Foreign parentage.| 195,450 | 793,200 | 203,275 | 317,985 | 265,595 11,972,200 | 361,805 119,565 
Mixed parentage. . 82,500 | 309,910 72,72! 9,97 164,720 | 687,735 143,620 72,645 
Father foreign. . 45,155 | 213,225 49,095 110,140 104,815 | 459,890 92,640 48,435 
Mother foreign. 37,345 96,685 23,625 59,835 59,905 | 227,845 50.980 24,210 


i=) 
i 
a 
oo 


Total....... :+{ 277,950 |1,103,110 | 275,995 | 487,960 | 430,315 |2,659,935 | 505,425 | 192,210 


Total Foreign ; 
White Stock...| 422,042 11,629,168 | 408,794 | 764,430 | 677,369 [4,444,141 738,012 | 312,603 


Nativity and Parentage of Foreign White Stock 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 
Country of origin based on international boundaries as formally recognized by the United States 


Native white Native white 
Country of Foreign-born| of foreign Country of Foreign-born| of foreign 
origin white or mixed origin hite or mixed 
parentage parentage 
29,890 
652,3 
Z 5 So 
Canada-other....... 756,153 1,468,325 ||/Rumania. 84,952 130. 
Czechoslovakia... - 278,208 705,890 Scotland. 244°300 403;323 
2 eee ‘ 4 ain 3... 
England and Wales. . 584,615 1,443,230 Sweden! at Bes ~ gos'oua 864/695 
MUnIANG). os eas..cs:. 95,506 172,370 |/Switzerland.... 1... : 71,515 215,660 
107,924 253,665 DO) BS Race ee 894,844 1,647,420 
984,331 3,742,615 Yugoslavia.......... 143,956 239,920 
169,083 195,235 |/Other America... ... 120,297 101,240 
268,022 437,080 ||Other Europe....... 86,375 128,030 
504,961 1,891,495 All other and not re- 
baaedas reas ported ie Sine 146,833 157,300 
450,562 891,980 aM Pe 
102303 Beet TLotalndace.: vaanee 10,161,168 23,589,485, 
Native White of Foreign or Mixed Parentage 
el eee Total Male ~ Female 
Foreign parentage. ............ 14,824,095 7,19 
Mae eeonitag 020002 ees Hat tht 
Mother foreign... 12102511117 3/017,155 east 1'301'840 
ee ee 
Metalic. odin, sun ai 23,589,485 11,432,970 12,156,515 


Farm Population of the United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (estimates) 


Year Popula- Year Po 
p pula- Y - 
(April) tion (April) tion (April) a fee (Apa) nitlonee 
32,077,000 ||1935 32,161,000 |]194' 
arenes ‘ A Tecubee leet 
Si aga 2) FORE ERS oo) 3S anes 
1,190,000 |]1945.°°:1:] 25'298'000 |11950, 7.02077 ‘058; 158,000 
30.529.000 |11946. °° 17" 26/483.000 198: ees Brera 32/287, 000 


22'257.000 


= woo ) 


- 
a i} 
SO RNS SR DEST 


United States—Population Density, Center, Indian 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Density of Population per sq. mi. by States—Land Area Only 


Ee 1920 | 19 
45.8| 59.9 39.6] 59.4)|Osla....] 111.4, 29.9| 32.4 
21 2 25.7] _29.4||Oregon.: 43 8.2| 15.8 
2.9 6.6 145.8] 237.1|/Pa..../| 140.6] 1945] 233-7 
33.4| 36.3 479.2| 596.2||P. R....| 2273.5] 2379.7 645.8 
22:0! 67.5 63.8) 111-7||R. 1. .2:} 401.6] 566.4] 748.5 
9.1 12.8 29.5] 37.3/|/8. 0... 44:0| 55.2/- 69.9 
286.4| 409.7 6] 46.1118. D.... 5.2 8.3 8.5 
113.5| 160.8 49.5, 57-1||Tenn.. 48.5| 56.1| 78.8 
7,292.9|13,150.5 3. 4.11|Tex. .! 11.6] 17.8} 293 
47:7] 54d 16.9} 17.3||Utah: 314 5.5 8.4 
49.3 58.9 . 1.5}| Vermont 37.7 38.6 40.7 
239.9] 78.0 49.1] 59:1||Va..... 46.1| 57.4, 83.2 
5.2 71 420:0| 642.8||Wash.. 7.8] 20:3) 356 
115.7| 155.8 2: 5.6||W. Va. 39:9] 60.9] 83.3 
81.3] 108.7 217.9} 3093]|Wis. .; 37.41 47.6| — 62.8 
43.2) 46.8 52.5] — 82.7||Wyo 9 2:0 3.0 
21.6) 23.2 9. 8.8 ed 
60.1 73.9 141.4] 193.8||U.S..... 25.6} 35.5] 50.7 


PONE HCONQWOTNMHORHA 


1Based on combined figures for Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory for 1900. 
“Density figures based on gross area. 
Number of inhabitants per sq. mi. in U. S. (1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 17.3: 


(1840) 


9.7; 


(1850) 


7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) 13.0; (1880) 16.9; 


(1920) 35.5; (1930) 41.2; (1940) 44.2; (1950) 50.7. 

The over-all growth in population in the first half of the 1950 decade was about 13,400,000. Thus, 
in 5 years, 1950-55, the increase in population has been half as large again as the gain during the 
entire decade of the 1930’s and more than two-thirds as large as the record growth of 19,300,000 
during the 10-year period from 1940 to 1950. The rise in density is marked by the steady increase 
in large industrial centers, and the migration to the West Coast. 


(1890) 21.2; (1900) 25.6; 


(1910) 30.9; 


Position of the Center of Population 


Source: Bureau of Census 


42.0 


Movement in Miles During 
North West ; Preceding Decade 
Year| Lati- Longi- |Approximate Location by Important Towns ——— 
tude tude Direct 
Line | West |North| South 
SORTS para 
1790. ./39. 16 30/76 11 12/23 miles east of Baltimore, Md...4......sccerleecesncleasscafecs 
1800. ./39 16 6|76 56 30)18 miles west of Baltimore, Md............... 40.6 
1810. .}39 11 30/77 37 12 40 miles Re ee by west of Washington, D. C.| 36.9 
a, 
1820. .|39 42|78 33 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va.!........... 50.5 
1830. .|38 57 541/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va.'. 40.4 
1840. .139 2 0/80 18 0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.!.......... 55.0 
1850..|38 59 0/81 19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va.!..... 54.8 
1860. .|39 0 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio..... 80.6 
1870..|39 12 0/83 35 42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio...... 44,1 
1880..|39 -4 8/84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky.).| 58.1 
1890. ./39 11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind................ 48.6 
1990. .|39 9 36/85 48 54/6 milés southeast of Columbus, Ind............ 14.6 
1910. ./39 10 12/86 32 20/In the city of Bloomington, Ind........... 75,00] ~ Ola: 
1920../39 10 21/86 43 15/8 me south-southeast of Spencer, Owen County, on 
AWD, rahe cota reset mie wpatdfe MIRREE ciate, sia leai on aah 5 
1930../39 3 45/87 8 6/3 miles northeast of Linton, Greene County, Ind.| 23.6 
1940../38 56 54/87 22 35/2 miles southeast by east of Carlisle, Haddon 
township, Sullivan County, Ind.............|.....05 
1950../38 50 21/88 9 33/8 miles north-northwest’ of Olney, Richland 


eS a aad eel EE 
1West Virginia was set off from Virginia Dec, 31, 1862, and admitted as a State June 19, 1863. 


‘ American Indian Population by States 
Source: Bureau of the Census ; 


State 1950 1940 State 1950 | 1940 State 1950 | 19490 State 1950 | 1940 
928 464 8. Desi. 23,344! 23,347 
65,761) 55,076 Tenn,... 339 114 
278 Vex ica ,736| 1,103 
19,947] 18,675 Utah.. 4,201| 3,611 
1,56 1,36 WVitsiraete 30 16 
333 201 Wiaisracstne ,056 198 
Sed Pear 14 Wash...}| 13,816] 11,394 
33 190 W. Va... 160 25 
1,011 690 Wis. ... 12,196} 12,265 
333 3 193 Wyo....| 3,237) 2,34! 
800 5 (ea a a 
1,443 62: U.S.....|343,410)/333,969 
438| _ 223|{Neb | 


Indians—(1930) 332,397; (1920) 244,437; (1910) 
265,683; (1900) 237,196; (1890) 248,253. 
The Indian population in 1492 was estimated 
at 846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574. 

The Algonquin stock, includes Arapaho, Black- 
feet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kickapoo, Fox, Shaw- 
nee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ventres, Menominee 
and Potawatomi tribes. 

Athapaskan stock includes Apache and Navajo 
tribes. 

Troquoian ee takes Wyandot, 

herokee an owa. 
ef Muskhogean includes Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek 


and Seminole. 


in Iroquois, 


Shoshonean embraces Bannock, Comanche, Hopi, 
Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. 

Siouan—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Osage, Ponca 
and others. 

Indian land holdings were about 56,000,000 acres 
in 1949. In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The 
chief Indian reservation lands are in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 


i. Pore. ate a So a AY ee ee a alae 


270 Population—Jewish Population — 
Jewish Population by Countries 


Accurate figures for the number of Jews in the world are not available because greg = not 


conduct a census of race and religion, and in some cases even official estimates 


é . 
published in the American Jewish Year Book of 1957 (Morris Fine, editor, New York) is based on 


questionnaires to central Jewish communal bodies, and a. study of population changes through migra- 
tions, such as the movement of refugees. 


Immigration in Israel has increased considerably, 46,000 Jews from North Africa arriving in 12- 


di t. 30, 1956, as against 26,500 for the year before. In addition refugees from 
cS ceye ae i November, 1956 and continued in 1957. There was a large immigration to Israel in 
lts are not available. 

ee timate of the number of Jews in the United States, 5,200,000, first Sree tan ee table in 
the World Almanac for 1956. It is still retained in the Jewish Year Book for 1957, as the #7 heron ne 
available, although there have been fluctuations in the population of cities. — a mak ce 
Jewish population 3.1% of that of the United States. An independent study places the percentage 
3.69%, and the possible number of Jews in the United States at 6,290,000. 1 S 

The figures below are from the American Jewish Year Book, 1957, and the Jewish Statistical Bureau, 
Dr. H. S. Linfield, director. 


United States.......-.| 5,200, Europe (inc. Asiatic Australasia and 
eee On +. 5,200,000 europe esd Turkey). .| 3,470,900|| New Zealand. ...... 638-000 
Wanadss. see ee 233,000 Paty ee ee ee oir i 
South America........ 631,030||Asia...............-- World total........ 12,088,930 
Country | Country 
land...| 19,000 2,200) Pakistan... .. 700 
faker Si 60,000 25,000||Philippines.. . 300 
Yugoslavia... 6,500 3 oo aan mapa Ca 3 po 
North America pool amen. 2222] $800 
Canada...... 233,000 000 
United States.| 5,200,000 400 absinthe ae 
South America ns Yi rato tttteee 140,000 
Germany..... 131,350}|/Argentina.... 360,000 000 
Gibraltar... 650| (Bolivia... | 3,000 Mae 
Great Britain.| 450,000|/Brazil........ 120,000 800\Kenya......: 1,000 
reece. ...... (000/|Chile. 22... K 4.000) Tibya.... +... 4,000 
ary. .... 135,000||Colombia..... 8,000 Morocco:..... 240,000 
Trish Free State :00||Costa Rica... 1,500 1,500|'Northern 
Say ore 31,000 !}|/Cuba........ 11,000 2 Rhodesia 1,500 
Luxemburg... 1,000||Curacao...... 1,000 1,000} |soutnern 
Netherlands. . 25,000|/Dominican 1,200) |" Rhodesia 5,500 
No. Ireland... 1,500 Republic... 600 Tunisia 105,000 
50,090 ||British Guiana| "490 27/09'|Uaion of ae 
, ritis! ana 5 
700|{Ecuador...... 2,000 80, Bouse Aare ae 
225,000||El Salvador. .. 200 : 6,000 Australia and 
2,000,000||Guatemala... . 1,000 .| 21,695,000 New Zeland 
3,000) |Haiti........ 200 2,200||Australia..... 53,500 
, i2,500||Honduras.... 150 6,000||New Zealand. . 4,500 
iIncludes East Germany, 1,350 and Berlin, 5,000. 2Jews and others, 1,900,250. 
: ° A ° e.e 
Estimated Jewish Population in Selected Cities 
City | City City City 
Amsterdam..,..| 14,000||Catcutta....... 2,500||/Melbourne..... 25,000||Teheran.......} 30,000 
12,000|/Florence. ...... 1,500||Milan........ . 6,000] |Tel Aviv-Jaffa..) 363,000 
2, Alta ities »| 158,000|/Montreal...... 95,000/|Toronto...... -| 77,000 
20, Helsinki....... 1,350||Peris. joc. ....48 175,000) |Trieste........ 1,500 
vf Istanbul.......| 50,000|/Ramath Gan. ..| 58,000|/Turin.......... 2,700 
Jerusalem. ..... 146,000||Rio de Janeiro..| 45,000//Vienna........ 9,000 
Johannesburg...| 50,000)//Rome......... 12,000||Warsaw........ 5,000 
0||La Paz... % 1,500||Sao Paulo...... 40,000] |Zurich......... 6,200 
|London (g’ter).. | 280,000||Santiago. . . -| 25,000}! 
(Lydda somes 17,700} |Stockholm. 2 6,000 
Manchester. ...| 31,000/[Sydney........ 22,0001; 
U.S. JEWISH POPULATION IN LARGE CITIES 
_ Estimates for New York, N. Y. are the same as those made in 1956. No new figures are available. 
PORROM oye s!s.c <0 5 6,500| |Houston....... 15,000||N. Y. City environs: St. ee OP 
Albany... . = ‘| _ 9,000} |Indianapolis. | 8:000|| Great Neck.) Poul, * 10000 
Atlanta,...... 12,000) |Jersey City. ... 20,000 Mt. Vernon., 500} /S ee 6.500 
Atlantic City... 9,000] |Kansas City... . 22,000 New Rochelle| 11,500||San Diego... .. 7,000 
Baltimore......| 78,000) |Long Beach. Cal, 7,000 White Plains. 12,000/|San Francisco. .| 51,000 
Bayonne....... 8,500] |LongB’ch,N.Y.. 20,000|\New Orleans... 9,500||Santa Monica. . ‘ 
Boston........| 140,000; \Los Angeles....| 400,000|/Newark........| 41,000||Seranton....... 5,500 
Bridgeport... .. 14,000} |Louisville...... 8,.200]|Norfolk........ 7,500||Seattle........ 500 
Buffalo..,..... 22,000) |Lynn......... 10,500||Oakland....... 12,000||Springfield. .... 10,000 
Camden,...... 11,000; |Memphis...... 8,500|/|Omaha........ 6,500/|Stamford...... 6,000 
Chicago.......| 282,000) |Miami.......: 75,000||Passaic........ 12,000||Syracuse...... 11,000 
Cincinnati. || 25,000] |Milwaukee.... | 30,000||Paterson... || :; 18,000|/Toledo. . 2/127) — 6.500 
Cleveland...... 85,000) |Minneapolis.. . . 23,000/|Perth Amboy... 5,500||Trenton....... 9,000 
Columbus Nita ie 7,200) |New Brunswick 8,500||Philadelphia’.. ,| 227,000||Tucson........ 5,000 
allas........| 15,500||New Haven.... 20,000|)Phoenix....... f Washington... 60,000 
Dayton....... 7,000) |New York City .}2,050,000]|Pittsburgh..... 47,000||Wilkes-Barre... 5,100 
Denver........ 18,000) Manhattan...| 320,000||Portland....... 6,600||Wilmington.... 6,500 
Detroit........ 72,0001} Broux....... 475,000||Providence.....| 20,000||Worcester...... 10,500 
Elizabeth. . || 10,500|| Queene | Srp anol eee ae 98,000 || Yonkers. 23/000 
ah UCCDS <a. 4 OE. a sain fF f maar R 
Harttord..... | 26,000 Richmond... . 10,000||Rockville Centre 7,500) pac ae eu 


eG s 5 Limits of the Continental United States 
The easternmost’ een eee the Interior, Geological Survey, Map Information Office 


; L Quoddy Head, From West Quodd e: 

tide het a Ecemtart in longitude 66°57’, lati- to the Pasion Geesn tne ablngien ee 2807 mile 
eerie Pacing oe i hee Washington, extends From the south point of Texas due north to the 
Miiade 49°10" rie ee ppneinne 124°44’, at forty-ninth parallel the distance is 1,598 miles. 
Beendn to latitude apeabe the Woods projection These distances are computed to mean sea level 
Ieee Cape Sable Fiera 5” at longitude 95°09’ The length of the northern boundary, excluding 
Taheitude’ 81°03". eho er a south eee eee is eat miles. The length of the Mexican 
Texas 1s in latitude 25°50’, longitude 97°24’, Ocean is approximately. aula miles baie te 
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Places in the U. S. With Po 
Special censuses were taken after A 

they are listed with the year indicated i the Bureau 

hen an incorporated town and¢ an unincorporated 


es include both in the total. Thus in Connecticut 


" and, and Vermont, all figures for towns 


incorporated communities are designated by an asterisk 


Place 1950 

ALABAMA 
Albertville... 5,397 
Alexander 

City, '55 12,473 
Aliceville 3,170 
Andalusia 9,16 
Anniston... . 31,066 
Athens, '56,. 7,800 
Atmore, "od. 6,631 
eg : 7,537 

Auburn 12,939 
Bay Minetie, 54 4,184 
Bessemer. . . 28,445 

irmingham. 326,037 
Oee. oc: . =: 3,078 
Brewton, '54 5, 
Brighton, '56 860 
Brundidge 2,605 
Chickasaw 1920 
Childersburg "56 5,257 
Clanton.. 4,640 
Cordova. . 3,156 
Cullman, 56 8,437 
*Dallas Mills- 

East Side. 2,768 
Decatur, '56. 22,551 
Demopolis. . 5,004 
Dothan, '56. 28,820 
BIDS. Cea 2,936 
Enterprise 7,288 
Eufaula, hie 8,001 
Evergreen.. 3,454 
*Fairfax. 2,717 
Fairfield, ‘bd 14,186 
Fairhope... 3,354 
Fayette Z : 


Geneve. 56 21590 


Greenville. . 6,781 
Guntersville, "56 6,131 
Haleyville.. 3,331 
Hartselle. 3, 


429 
Homewood, ’56 17,982 
Huntsville, 56 31,475 
Irondale, '55 2/800 


Jackson, "54. 3,985 
Jacksonville, 4,751 
Jasper...... 8,589 
Lanett. .... 7,434 
*Langdale... 2,721 
Leeds, '56... 5,553 
Lipscomb... . 2,550 
Marion..... 2,822 
*Merrimack. 3,035 


ieee, 56 3,362 
*Migno 3,053 
Mobile,’ "56.. 173,849 
Monroeville. 2,772 
Montgomery, 106,525 
M’tn Brook,’55 10, 1937 
Northport. . 
*Oakwood-Lincoln 
4,447 


Mills. .... 

Oneonta 
Opelika..... 12,295 

DP: DSC RAOG 5,240 
Ozark. ..... 5,238 
Phenix aga 23,305 
Piedmont. . 4,498 
Prattville... 4,385 
Prichard, '57 27,589 
Roanoke.... 5,392 
Russellville. . 6.012 
Scottsboro, 57 6,052 
Selma, '56.. 27,595 
*Shawmut . 3,266 
Sheffield, 55 13,324 
Sylacauga.. 9,606 
Talladega, 56 17,670 
Tallassee.. 4,225 
Tarrant City 7,571 
LO Secrecrere os 8,555 
Tuscaloosa. . 46,396 


Tuscumbia, 55 8,193 
Tuskegee. 6,712 
Union Springs 3/232 
*West End Anniston. 
Cobb Town 3,228 
*West; Huntsville 8,221 
Wetumpka.. 3/813 


Place a 
ARIZONA 


*Wakefield.. 8; eee 
*Warren.... 2,610 

*West Yuma 4:74) 
Winslow.... 6,518 


Vina 227. 9/145 
ARKANSAS 

'9|| Arkadelphia. 6,819 
Ashdown.... 2,738 
Batesville... 6,414 


Benton, '57. 10,148 
Bentonville, 56 3,495 
Blytheville, '56 17,804 
Booneville, "65 2,632 


radley 
Quarters... 2,880 
8|/Brinkley.... 4,173 


Camden, ’55. 16,622 
ee a 2,547 


7||Clarksville. 4,343 


Conway 8,610 
Dronct. 1B5.. 5,172 
*Cullendale. mate 


bOr 
Fort Smith, "55 56. "312 
Hamburg. 2,655 


4||Harrison, ’55 5,617 


paleae anaeah 11,236 


noe 
Hot Bprinas: 29,307 
Jacksonville, ’56 5, 591 
Jonesboro, '56 _ 17,014 
Little Rock. 102/213 
McGehee, 55 4,348 


Marianna. . 


4,530 
9||Marked Tree, ’57 3, 3.06? 


Mena...... 
Monticello. 4501 
Morrilton... 5,483 
Nashville... 3,548 
Newport, '57 6, 1819 
North Little 

Rock, '54, 49,588 
Osceola..... 5,006 


9 Paris na 9,668 


,558 
pie Blut, "66 39,795 
Pocahontas.. 3,840 
Prescott... 3,960 


5||Rogers . 4,962 


Russellville. . 8,166 


7||Searcy, '53.. 6,445 


Siloam Springs 3,270 
Springdale '56 7,328 
Stamps..... 2,552 
Stuttgart.’53 8,062 


include thelr 


»pulation Exceeding 2,500 
April 1, 1950, the request and expense o! 
I town bear. the in 
ar same 
e, Massachusetts, NOW Ban kis. aes 
corporated areas. In other states un- 


the fae or town; 


1940||Place 1950 1940 
ARKANSAS—Continued 
poate 733 11,821 
Truman err ,381 
Van eee 64 5,422 
Walnut Ridge Stoe 2,013 
5||West Helena 6,107 4,771 
West, Mem- 
phis, ’55.. 15,776 3,369 
Wynte..... 4,142 Ae 
(a) See also Texarkana 
as. pop. (1950), 24, 753; (1940, 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda, '54 70,642 36,256 
Albany..... 17,590 11,493 
Alhambra, 53 83,58 058 39,935 
Alturas..... .090 
Anaheim. ’56 60,327 11,031 
Antioch, 57. 15,507 5,106 
Arcadia, at 37,271 9,122 
Arcata, 4,720 1,855 
*ATViN So 5,007 — 9 \eanvenean 
*Atascadero. 3,443 ovaca petals 
Atherton, ’55 6,231 1,908 
Atwater, ’56. 5,668 1,235 
1|/Auburn, z0 9 4,874 4,013 
*Avenal . 3,982 = "ieee 
Azusa, ’56. 18,579 5,209 
.||Bakersfield. . 34,784 29,252 
Banning, ’55 8,358 3,874 


Barstow, '57. 10,017 Rein 
*Bayview-Rose- 

wood-Cutten 2,779 ....., 
three "54 3,417 2,208 


Poe a ; 11,264 
Belmont, ’56 11,800 1,22) 
7}|Benicia..... 7,284 2,419 
Berkeley.... 113,805 85,547 

Beverly Hills 

Oster cto 30,443 26,823 
Bishop, '55 3,270 ite 
Blythe, '55 5,053 2,355 
Brawley, Si 13,098 11,718 
Brea, ’56.. 5, 2,567 


Burbank, "57 90,966 34,337 


2||Burlingame, ’57 21,985 15,940 


Calexico, '54 7,450 5,415 
*Carlsbad, '54 6,991" = Soar 
Carmel-by-the- 


Sea, '57.. 4,398 
*Carmichael. 4,499 
Conbinten ss 2,864 
Ceres, '55.. 3,551 
Chico. wi. .is 12,272 
Chico Vecino 3,967 
Chino, '55.. 7.467 
Chowenilla, °54 4,245 1,957 
*Chrisman. 4,211: = see 
9||Chula Vista, 55 31,339 5,138 
Claremont, 56 9,758 3,057 
Clovis, ’52. , 2,979 1,626 
Coachella, '56 3,470...” cahisces 
Coalinga, ’55 6,021 5,026 
Colton, ’55.. 17,312 9,686 
Colusa, ’57.. 3,422 2,285 


Compton, ’55 63,670 16,198 


3]}/Concord, '55 24,084 1,373 


Corcoran, ’55 4,824 2,092 
Corning.... 2,537 1,472 
Corona, '57.. 12,707 8,704 


Coronado, '57 18,764 6,932 
0|}Corte 
Madera, °53 2,839: < Sane 
Costa Mesa, ’57 22,631. = «,.... 
Covina, ’57.. 13,968 3,049 
Cresent. City, 
"BB aca 2,709" Eanes 
Culver City, '56 31,367 8,976 
6}| Daly wer a 30,506 9,625 
Davis, ’ 6,050 1,672 
tein on, 2,830) oe net 
Delano, ’57.. 11,092. 4,573 
Dinuba, 55, 5,428 3,790 
*East Bakers- 
eld ca 38,001 exces 
El Cajon, ’53 11,097 1,471 
El Centro, °57 17,791 10,017 
El Cerrito, '57 23,633 6,137 
El Monte, ’55 9,713 4,746 
*El Monte.. 2,502 iran 
5|/El Paso de 
Robles, °57 6,252 3,045 


Place 


pores ee le ne ae a 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 


1 Segundo, '55 11,688 


penile cg sane 
dido, ’ D, 
Bae TEL 
sairfax, 64, 4.628 
anata, ‘57 11,661 
Fillmore, '56 1125 
+Ford City, ye, 40347 
~ Fort ees '54 4,108 
Fortuns 3/217 
*Freedom 3765 
Fremont, "57 aa oOT 
‘ton, 43/412 
eee. 21,228 
rove 
Sec eepaee 58,380 
Gilroy, ' 5 
Gienaale ak 95,702 
Glendora, "BT 15,033 
Grass Valley 5,283 
Gridley, '55. 3,088 
NL City- 
ir Oaks. 2,788 


Hayward, ‘5 ,789 
‘ealdsburg.. 3,258 
Hemet, '55.. 235 

ee 
"B. 15.274 


ach, '55 
Hilisborduen, "67 6, as 
Hollister . 4,9) 


Holtville, '54 3, 297 
Huntington 

Beach, '53 5,871 
Huntingion 

Pd aban 29,450 
Indie "BS. . 7,830 
Inglewood, '55 56,315 
King City, oe 2,575 
agen eac) 
relearn ts 7,861 

La Fabra, "57 «14,710 
*La Loma Air- 

port...... 7,86) 
La Mesa '57 23,521 
*Lamont.... 3.571 
*Lancaster. . 3,594 
La Puenta, '57 20,066 
Larkspur, '56 3,805 
*La Sierra. . 3,802 
La Verne, "D4 5,268 
Lindsay, °55. 5,492 
evermore, "55 10,163 

di, * . 16,623 
Lompa' 5,520 
Tone Beach, 250,767 
Los Angeles, 

<i paenee »243,901 
Los Banos, '56 5,418 
Los Gatos, '55 4/915 
Lynwood, '53 28,124 


Madera, "53. 12,706 


Beach, '55 30,586 
Manteca, '55 5,918 
Martinez... . 8/268 
Marysville. 7,826 
Maywood, '53 13,483 


Menlo Park, "65 23 eit 
Merced, '55, 19,4 
Milbrae, '57. 14308 
Mill Valley, 63 
Modesto. . 
Monrovia, ‘57 25; 
Montebello, ‘05 28,016 


Monterey, "56 21,840 
onterey 
Park, '55., 29,277 


9,27 
Monte Vista, '56 8,008 
Mountain 


View, '57. 26,023 
sMulberry.. 2,545 
Napa, '54. 15,290 
National 

City, "52 26,832 
Needles..... 4,051 
Nevada City 2,505 
Newark, °57. 6,948 
*Newhail, 2,527 
Newport 

Beach, '57 21,201 


*North Modesto- 
Coll. Gardens 5,046 


North Sacra- 
mento, '57 8,235 
*Novato 496 
el peay 64, 4,336 
384,575 
Oeeanside, "56 20/489 
Oildale,... 16.615 


Oroville..... 
Oxnard, '56. 
Pacific Grove, 


Pittsburg, "56 


2||Placentia, "56 


Placerville. 


1||Pleasant Hills 


5,686 
Pleasanton, ’53 2.710 
Pomona, 57. 58.875 
porecevill; "b4 7,802 
‘ort 
es: "57 8, — 
55 5,553 


11,880 
21,266 


41,723 


Richmond.. 
Riverbank . 
Riverside, °57 


6}| Roseville, '55 


*Rupert 


San Anselmo, '55 70: 438 
San Bernar- 
dino, *56.. 83,145 
San Bruno, '56 20,037 
San Buena- 
ventura, "57 25,880 


-||/San Crees: "56 19,505 


San C 
ente, '55.. 
San Diego, ‘57 aos" oot 
S'nFernando,'56 15,668 
San Francisco mene 
San Gabriel, 54 21, 
Sanger. " 1's 
San Jose, '56 127/564 
San Leandro, '54 32,729 
San Luis 
Obispo, "55 17,229 


lem- 


San Pablo, "57 18,270 


San Rafael, '56 16,526 
Santa Ana, '56 69, 1345 
— Barbara, 


50,793 
6}|Santa Clara, '56 32, 308 


16}|*Seaside, "56. 


Santa Cruz, '55 22,794 
Santa Maria, '54 13,117 
Santa 
Moniea, '53_ 75,132 
Santa Paula, '56 12,186 
Santa Rosa.. 7.9 O02 
Sausalito, '55 4,945 
18, .381 


5 
2731 
6,230 
Shatter, '55. 7 1086 
*Shell Point. 


4,674 
Sierra Madre, ’56 8, 752 
Signal Hill. 4,040 
2'738 


Seal Beach. 
Sebastopol, ‘54 
Selma, '54., 


Soledad, '56. 
been Bakers- 
fleld...... 12,120 
Sour Gate, '52 51/293 
*South Modesto- 
River Road 4,672 
So.Pasadena,’53 18/025 


: South San Fran- 


cisco, '56.. 
*South Taft, 
Stanton, "57. 
Stockton, "54 
Sunnyvale, "57 
Susanville 
Taft, 5: 
Torrance 


. 


56 
1}|Tracy, '56. . 


Tulare, '55.. 


a City, "54 3.899 
Yuba. City, "55 10,2: 
nine 


9|| Littleton. 


Longmont... 


4||Loveland. . . 


Manitou Spgs. 


7||Monte Vista 


Colchester . 
Coventry. 
Cromwell. ; : 


' 5,728 
Jewett Céty boro. 3.702 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
1940; 
CONNECTICUT—Continued _ 


1950 


‘Place 


1950 


FLORIDA—Continued 


Croton. 21,896 10,910}) Auburndale, 763 
_ _ Borough 936 719 See ae 4,612 
Guilford . 5,09 ,)44||Bartow..... 694 
Haddam. 2,63 2,069 Belle. Giada 55 8,616 
lem 255 29,715 23,373||Biscayne Park, 
‘ord. 717,397 166,267||_ '55....... 833 
_Tewete City ‘Gee Griswol Boca Raton, '55 2,736 
015 9,547||*Bond-South 
4, aeet 507||_ City..... »611 
029 Beaton 
2 Ors 2,245]! Beach, '55 247 
4,116 23,799|| Bradenton. ahs 
10,008 ,559||*Brownsville-Bre 
Meaney 44,088 39,494|| Goulding, 7 50,269 
Middlebury . 3,318 2,173 Ciseeaigocked 8,473 
Middletown. 29,711 26,495]|Chipley.. 2,959 
Milford... .. 26,870 16,439]| Clearwater. . 15,581 
\ aoe ~ eee pe Cocoa...) 4,245 
on ce... , , Coral Gables, 
Naugatuck. 17°455 -15:388||~°rs C®PIE og oy 
New Britain. 73,726 68,685||Crestview, '56 7,495 
New Canaan 8,001 6,221]! Dade City. . 3,806 
New Haven. 164,443 160,605|| Dania, '55. 5,680 
~ New London 30,55 0,456|| Daytona Beach 30,187 
New Milford 5,799 5,559] | Deerfield 
Newington... 9,110 5,449]! Beach, ’55 3,447 
-- Newtown... 448 4,023]| De Funiak 
-North Canazn 2,647 2,304 Springs. ap 3,077 
Normale 49°460 39°849 || oe ; 8,652 
orw: is R Baicay | Beach "5B, 8.337 
Norwich 37.633  34,140||Dbunedin 3'202 
RY. 2 oe 23,652 Rusts Aig = 4'005 
Piainteid: S son Fetal |e Florid: a. sos. 
eld... F 5 orida City’ 
Plainville. |. 9'994 6'935||Frort oe ees 
Plymouth... 6,771 6,043 dale, ’ _ 2,906 
Portland. 5,186 4,321||Fort Meade. 2/803 
Preston... 1,775 4,206||Fort Myers. 13,195 
J posnan. 9,304 8,692||Fort Pierce. . 13,502 
ea as 8,181 7,776 ||Gainesville. . 6,861 
Ridecicld.. 4,356 3,900||Green Cove 
pockville (see Vernon) Springs. . 3,291 
Rock 108 2,679||Gulfport.. 3,702 
Salisbury . 132 3,030/|Haines City. 5,630 
Seymour.. 7,83 6.754||Hallandale, ’55 6,005 
Shelton..... 12,694 10,971]| Hialeah, '55. 43, 435 
Simsbury 4,82: 3,941||Holly Hill. 3,232 
Somers..... 2,631 .114||Hollywood, ’55 22;798 
Southbury. . 828 1,532||Homestead, '55 6,848 
South Windsor 4,066 2,863||Jacksonville. 204,517 
: pe aime 13,061 9,649) | Jacksonville 
Stafford 6,471 5,835 each.... 6,43 
Staford Springs Key West... 26,433 
boro...... 8,396 3,401|| Kissimmee, . 31 
Benford. 74,293 47,938||Lake City... 7,571 
Stonington. . 11,801 11,002||Lakeland... 30,851 
Stratford.... 3,428 22,580||Lake Wales. 6,821 
Suffield..... 895 4,475|| Lake arte "65 15,315 
Thomaston 4,896 4,238]|| Leesbur; "395 
Thompson 5,585 5,577|| Live Oak. 4,064 
Torrington 27,820 26,988|| Madison, , 3,150 
eeumnull 641 5.294|| Marianna. . 5,845 
Vernon..... 10,115 8,978|| Melbourne. . 4,223 
‘Rockotile Cty 8,016 7,672)|Miami, '55.. 259,035 
Wallingford . 16,976 14'788||Miami Beach, 
Borough.... 11,99. at BO aol sa ts 50,981 
al ee 104,47 99,314]| Miami Shores,’55 7,839 
Waterford . 9,1 6,594) | Miami Springs, 
Watertown... 10,6 8,787 "BSc ses 10,138 
West Hartford 44,402 33,776||Mount Dora 3,028 
West Haven. 32, 010 30,021||New Smyrna 
Westport. 1,667 8,258|| Beach.... 5.775 
Wethersfield. 12’ 533, 9,.644||No. Miami, '55 23,463 
Willimantic (see Windham) North Miami 
Wilton..... 4,558. 2,829) Beach, '55 12,16 
Winchester.. 10,535 8,482 ala...» 11,741 
Winsted city 8,781 7,674||Opalocka 9,392 
Windham 5,884 13,82 rlando 2,367 
Wtllima Ormond 3,418 
CRY vat 8,586 12,101||Pahokee, 4,817 
Windsor.... 1,833 0,068||Palatka... 176 
Windsor Locks 5,221 4,347||Palm Beach, "65 5, ons 
‘insted (see Winchester) e . 
Woleott. at 3,553 1,765||Panama City 5,814 
Woodbridge. 2,822 2.262||Pensacola, '56 50,954 
Woodbury... 2.564 1,998 pee. eo 27508 
erry, ; 
DELAWARE Pinellas Park 2,924 
Dover...... 6,223 §,517||Plant City. . 9,230 
Elsmere 5,314 1,630]; Pompano 
Laurel,.... 2,700 2,884 Beach, '55 9,416 
WeS...... 2,904 2,2 Port St. Joe. wy 
Milford,.... §,179 4,214|/Quincy.... 505 
Newark..... 6,731 4,502!| Riviera ? 
New Castle.. 5,396 4,414 Beach, '55 8,266 
Seaford..... 3,087 2,8! St. Augustine 13,555 
Wilmington. 110,356 112.504 oe eon be a 2004 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ||Sanford..... 1,935 
Washington. 802,178 663,091 ae citys a int 
FLORIDA South Saiaint, 55 7,600 
Apalachicola 3,222 3,268] |Starke...... 2 944 
readia. 4,764 4,055||Stuart...... 2'912 


273 
1946) Place 1950 1949 
FLORIDA—Continued 
2,723) |Surfside, "55. 2,502 ~" Late 
3.125||Tallahassee, '55 38,100 16,240 
6,158]/Tampa..... 681 108,391 
3,806||Tarpon Springs 4/323 3,402 
Titusville. 2604 2,220. 
beeen Valpariso, *56 »960 Rae acts 
++...{/Vero Beach. 4,746 3,050 
*Warrl: ri 13,570 “>see 
As . || Wauch ore 2,710 
*Westgate. 55 8.640 nips: 
1,326]| West sie 265 .5,1585= 35a 
7,444||West P 
Bech, 55 51,015 33,693 
= ee wee - 7 
7,110 anor, '55 Si40T 9 poo 
2'167||Winter Garden 3,503 3,060 
10,136||Winter Haven 8,605 6,199 
,098}|Winter Park 8,2 4,715 
GEORGIA 
8,249!/adel....... 2,776 2,134 
2,252||Albany..... 31,155 19,055 
961)/Alma....... 7,58: 1,840 
2,902!| Americus 11,389 9,281 
22,584// Ashburn "918 2,266 
Athens..... 8,180 20,650 
tates Atlanta... 331,314 302,288 
Augusta. 1,5 65,919 
2,570 Balgbriiaes 7,562 6,35: 
7,041|| Barnesville. . 4,185 3,535 
3,737 3,409 2,916 
1,758 3/234 2774 
2 17,954 15,035 
3. 3,812 ,191 
5,577 4,653 
3,231 2,955 
3,745 2,588 
92 2,716 2,651 
10,604} |Garroliton. . 7,753 6,214 
8,040!| Cartersville. 7,270 6,141 
13,757||Cedartown. . 9,470 9,025 
Chamblee. 3,445 1,081 
1,752||Cochran 3,357 2464 
1,581)|College Park 14,535 8,213 
3,890]|Columbus. 79,611 53.280 
1,827||Commerce 3,351 3,294 
3,958]|Cordele..... . 9,462° 7,929 
1,665}! Covington 5,192 900 
islioame 6858 ates 
5 alton i 5 
173,065]| Dawson All 3,681 
Decatur. 63; 16,561 
,566||*Dock Junction 4,160 eee 
12,927|| Donalsonville 2/569 1,718 
22 ougl 1428 5,175 
5,836 Dublin 3,400 2,555 
22,068 bliin, ..., p2o2 7,814 
5,024||astman.. 3,597 3,311 
7,408||Fast Point. 21,080 12,403 
4,687||East ‘Thomaston 3)082 3,590 
3,427||Hatonton. 2749 2,399 
2,730}|Elberton, . 6,772 6,188 
,079||* Experiment 4,265 ete 
,622||*Fair Oaks. . 3,131 Bonne 
172,172|| Fitzgerald... 8,130 7,388 
Forest Park, 2,653 577 
28,012||Forsyth..... 3,125 2,372 
»956}/Fort Valley. 6,820 4,953 
ainesville, , 11,936 10,243 
898]|Greensboro., 68 45! 
1,880]/Griffin..... < 13,982 13,222 
Hapeville 560 5,059 
4,402|| Hartwell. 2,964 2,372 
1,973||Hawkinsvilie 342 000 
Hazlehurst 2,687 1,732 
Riess Hogansville 269 3,886 
8,986] |Jesup....... 4,605 1903 
497||La Fayette... 4,884 509 
36,736||La Grange, . 5,025 21,983 
1,914||Lawrenceyille 2,932 1223 
4,766 ||*Lindale-Silver 
7,140|| Creek. .., 3,234 es 
3,747)|Lyons....., 2,799 1,9 
3,491]/Macon. 70,252 57,865 
11,610||Manchester. 4,036 46 
37 "449 Marietta... 687 8,667 
re tand: *Midway-Hard- 
2,668 wick..... 414 oe es 
691 RA awewsle 8,835 6,778 
7,491||Millen,..... 449 2,820 
‘Mouhon ; 042 4,168 
4,427 Montezuma. 2,921 2,346 
2,393||Moultrie, , 11,639 10,147 
3,888 ected 3,414 44 
8,218 7,186 
1,981 North A Atlanta 5,930 1,365 
12,090}/Ocilla..... 5 2,697 2,124 
2,0 eon ay: 4,365 2,579 
60,812||Perry....... 3,849 1,542 
10,217||Porterdale 3,207 3,116 
11,141}|Quitman 4,769 4,450 
155 pucker: 3,821 3,764 
2,408}|Rome 9,615. 26,282 
1,480 Rossville. . 3,892 938 
2.438] Sandersville. 4,480 3,566 


ete 
tion 
Phillipsburg _ 2,770 

aldosta.... 20,046 
meeaa aan 819 

‘arner 

DE Ttstteve + 7,653 
Washington, 3,802 
pees a tor 

aynesporo. * 
Peat: Point.. 4,076 
Winder... 4,60: 

IDAHO 

Alameda.. 4,694 
Blackfoot. . 5,180 
Boise, '57.. 34,383 
AT ees 870 
Burley...... 924 
Caldwell. . 10,487 
Coeur ev Alene are 
Emmett, ’ A 
*Franklin- 

poet port 7,809 
Gooding. . 099 


Idaho Palle, 19/218 
Jerome..... 4,523 
Kellogg..... 4,913 
Lewiston.... 12,985 
Montpelier. . 2,682 
Malad City. 2,715 
Moscow.... 10,593 
Mountain 

Home, ’53. 4,102 
*Mountain 

View..... ,084 
Nampa..... 16,185 
Orofino, '54 »708 
*Orchards.. . 4,494 
Payette..... 4,032 
Pocatello, '57 27,140 
Preston..... 1045 
Rexburg 4,253 
Rupert..... 3,098 
St. “Anthony. 2,695 
Salmon..... 2,648 
Sandpoint... 4,265 
Twin Falls.. 17,600 
Wallace..... 3,140 
Welser...... 3,961 
*West Boise. 3 024 

ILLINOIS 

Abingdon. 3,3 
Addison, "57, 2,899 

Aledo...... 2,919 
Alorton,. ... 2,547 

sip, 56 2,814 
AMGON Ga 32,550 
Anna, ...... 4,380 
Arlington 

Heights, 56 19,149 
Aurora, '56.. 1766 
Barrington, 55 1797 
Batavia, 1647 
Beardstown. ,080 
Belleville... . 32,721 
Bellwood, '53 12,527 
Belvidere... 9,422 
Bensenville, '55 5,451 
Benton..... 848 
Berkeley, ’'56 1 5,263 
Berwyn, '56. 52,576 


Bethalto, 55 2,687 
Bloomingt’n,’56 36,127 
Blue Island . 

Bourbonnais,'57 


Bradley. 5,699. 
Bridgeview, ’55 3,120 
Broadview, '54 6,928 
Brookfield, '56 19,588 
Brooklyn... 2,568 
Bushnell.... 3,317 
Cairo....... 12,123 
Calumet 
City, '54 19,066 
cet Park, 
meaeaie 5,476 
Penton AEs a 11,297 
Carbondale. . 10,921 


ANON 
T-) 
Bees 


oon 
GO bo! 
See 


Sehr Chillicothe... 
91|Cicero, ’54.. 


Crete, "56. . 
Crevecoeur. . 


epeoreer 


ig 
Bast Alion.. 
East Moline. 
East Peoria. 
East St. Louis 
Edwardsville 
4|\Effingham. . 
Eldorado.... 
Elgin, '56... 
Elmhurst, *57 
od 


Evanston, '55 
Evergreen 
Park, '56.. 


Flossmoor '56 
*Forest Park 
Forest Park. 
Franklin 

Park, '54.. 
Freeport... . 
Fulton,..... 
Galena..... 
Galesburg... . 
Gal 


Georgetown. 
Gibson City. 
Gillespie. 
Glencoe, °54. 
Glen Ellyn, '57 
Glenview, '56 
Granite 

City, '55.. 
Grayslake, ee 
Greenville. . 
Harrisburg. . 
Harvard. 
Harvey, ‘55. 
Havana.. 
Hazel Crest, '56 
Herrin sis 
Highland... 
Highland 

Park, ’54., 
Highwood, FBS 
pore 


Homewood, "53 
Hoopeston. . 
*Ingalls Park 
Jacksonville. 
7\|Jerseyville, '56 
so nnetce City 


Kankakee, '56 
Kenilworth. , 
Kewanee... 

La Grange, '56 


8,550,|Lake Bluff, '57 


Crystal Lake, +54 S0r6 
an 37.864 


3,545 
67,989 


4, ert 


14,611 


10,322 
2,978 


ee 
Awe] 


15,485 


13,689 
65,389 


Hall 


re 
gy 


2'630 
6,561 
apne 4,311 
*6.-:16,370 
8,666 
7.208 7,048 
4,955 aa 
18,468 ; 
a po Py 4 t 
°° 7662 * -4,960" 
2748 ee 
jae 
7.963 7,782 
3'166 z 
pee 10.459 9/25 
; 6.682 1.388 
308 «DBS 
3,351 3309 
620 see 


8|/Mount Vernon 


“sigs ee Pittsfield... . 
381 ; 2,4 
A ae "54, 21/78 i 
19,844||*Ridgewood. 5,686.  Tansies 
4,809||Riverdale, ’56 10,017 2,865 
5,418||River Forest 10,823 9,487 | 
42,365||River stoves "54 7,070 301 
22,241) Riversi 9,153 7,935 | 
2)935 Robpins: 4,766 11349 | 
16.901] Robinson . 6.407 4)311 
10,479| Rochelle, 55 5,988 4,200 | 
*Rockdale { 
3,406]! Junction., 2:89 oles ann | 
ain tee Rock Falls, 56 10,208 4,987 


4,596 
5 Noe ©. 55 8,148 


9||Park Ridge, 57 27,590 
Pax 5 


Mundelein, 56 


Norridge, 


»'55. 16,881 8,465 
3,160 


bre ‘ 
‘North Lake, "53 8,832 
2,985 


pig Quincy 
Riverside, ‘53 reas 


North 


9,460 
Park Forest, '57 27,967 


4|\Pickneyville. 


ILLINOIS. Continued 
ng Meado 


Payey- 
gene 


5 


Seat 
C=} 
) 
NNW 


Broce nu 
3 


ts 


85 
8 


: 


= 
iJ 


. 
i 
ad 


, 1950 
IOwA—C it 

Audubon.... S808 aoe 

Belle Plaine 


, 8,4 
vanna.... 3,706 469 
Der-Moech- 6,264 4 oe 
Ee ite ji) ane seis 4,285)| 2,971 
yville. . 111,71 3,764 
ee Park; 859 3,D55. ire sss 3,488||Clinton..... 26,270 
Rare igs 11,3 41,439 
4'372||Cresco...... 3,530 
4 8,033 
6 66,039 
ign atzee 2. 5,303 
oF 4/381 
70, 159,819 
6. 205 
2 43,892 
7 4,02 
....-:!]*Home Corner 3,950 —......||Hldora...... 3,5 
ats st 3,374 
5,651 
pare 
Steger. é 4s 
~ Sterling, °57 22/904 
- Stickney, ' yee 
. 5,210 
4,006 
tere 3,727 
wa Mees 2,681 
ae 2,819 
Mis 4,342 
4,123. 
Age 17,182 
4,425 
088 
se : he 
Wi gton. 4,285 * 
Washington Park 5,840 4,523|| ('57....... Mars. . 5,353 
- Waterloo 2321 Manchester. ~ 3,762 
Watseka... 4235 3||Maquoketa. . aoe 
‘Waukegan, '55 _ 46,698 Matshalitov *f 
i arshalltown R 19,240 
Westchester, "56 12,710 621 Mason City. 27'980 7°080 
1||Missourl Valley 3,546 3,994 
Maer Monticello. . 2,888 2,546 
Mount Pleasant 5,843 4,610 
a Muscatine. . 9,041 18,286 
Noblesville, '57 7,800 Pees 
h Man- 10,462 
7,801 
"woo elOoriand City’  2°529. 0) ogR||Onawa..... 3,438 
3,196 
Lee 3'281 
11,024 
Wintioy Har | Piatnnela'ge 3438 Lgl} Ottumwa. 1378 
Ae oho TY eS are 5,977 
4 5,763 
5 at 
Zeigler... . 2/516 3,006 ea 
Zion, °57.... 10,790 6,555 6,846 
| INDIANA —~—_—|iSalem, 57... «4,315.—3,197/|SiDley-.. . -- ines 
Alexandria, ’57 _5,768 4,801 6,599 
Anderson, '56 50,143 41,572) |SEHErSDULE, 90 4,090 wt nse 5,274 
‘ola 5,081 ‘141 2'332 
Aubut Baro Bal +103 
uburn. 5,579 os ae 4, 
Aurora 4,780 4,823] |Speedway, '57 5.227 
*Austin..... DOB (ee eee tok Sullivan .... 51.743 
Batesville... 3,194 3,065||Tell City, '57 2.972 
Bedford..... 12,562 12,514 4.156 
Beech Grove, '57 9,137 3,907}|4*pton...... 6,738 
Bicknell... - 4,572 11 4,252 
Bloomington 28/163 20,870 Winterset... 3,631 
Bluffton. ... 6,076 5,41 KAN ; 
Boonville 5,092 x ANSAS 
BASU. soe 8,434 Warsaw, '57 Abilene, 5,775 5,671 
Bremen... . 2,664 ashington. 2,792 2,87. 
Brookville. . 538 West Lafayette, 12,903 12,752 
Cambridge City 2,559 BOs eas 12,792 12,648 
* Lak OU Ta. Sakae: 4,483 3,821 
Charlestown 4,785 . Baxter Springs 4,647 4,921 
esterton. . 3,175 Whiting.... Belleviile.... 2,858 2,580 
Clarksville, ’57 7,300 Winchester. 3 4,085 3,765 
Clinton, '51 1223 2,876 2.629 
lumbia 4,745 10,109 10,142 
Columbus. ,370 AIDIA. 21500 v0 = 2,952 3,185 
Connersville. 15,550 Algona..... 541|/Clay Center. 4,528 4,518 
Crawtf’dsville’57 13,904 9,)/Ames...... Coffeyviitle. . 17,113 17,355 
Crown Point, '55 7,329 4,643||Anamoss... Colby...... 3,859 2,458 
Danville.... 2,802 2.093||Atlantic.... 3.490 3.402 


la 


is... 
Tm) 
Bureka..... 958 
Fort Scott.. 10,335 
Fredonia... . 257 
Galena..... 0: 
Garden City 10,905 
arnett 1693 
Goodland. . 4,690 
Great Bend: 12,665 

BYS..... “ae pioce 
Herington.,. , 
Hoisington,. 4012 

oisington, . , 
Paton. Sens 

‘oton..., . 
ee et 
Independence ee 
Junction City _ 13,462 
Kansas City, 9,553 

man... 200 

Bran 447 
Lawrence... 23,351 
Leavenworth 20,579 
Eiberali.... 7,134 
Lyons..... j 4,545 
Manhattan. 19,056 
eee: 866 
8,689 

3,723 

11,590 

,060 

5,593 

4,347 

10,081 

972 

14,750 

089 

19,341 

7,523 

6,483 

Ss 26,176 
Scott City. ; 3,204 
*Sunflower, . 3,834 
‘Topeka. 78,791 
Wellington. je 7,747 
Wichita. . 168,279 
Winfield. 10,264 

KENTUCKY 
Ashland. ... 31,131 
Barbourville. 2,926 
Bardstown. . 154 
Bellevue.... 0 

Berea. 3,372 
Bowling ‘Green »347 
Campbellsville 3,477 
Carrollton. , 3,226 
Catlettsburg 4,750 
Central City 4,110 
Corbin...... »744 
Covington. . 64,452 
Cumberland. 4,249 
Cynthiana. . 4,847 
Danville... , 8,686 
Dayton..... 1977 
Harlington. . 2,753 
Elizabethtown 5,807 
Elsmere..... 3,483 
Erlanger.... 3,694 
Fort es 10,870 
¥ ert. 11,916 
Franklin. 4,343 
Fulton...... 3,224 
Georgetown. 5,516 

lasgow.. 7,025 
Greenville... ,661 
*Hamilton Park 2,579 
Harlan..... 4,786 
Harrodsburg 5,262 
Hazard. 6,985 
Henderson. 16,837 
*Henry Clay 6,104 
Hopkinsviliy 12,526 
(VINE: oe. os 3,259 
Jenkins..... 921 
ped 

MG erscars-3 3,420 
Lebanon 4,640 
Lexington 55,534 
London..... 3,42 
Louisville. , 369,129 

Ludlow..... 6,374 
*Lynch- 

Benham. 7,952 
Madisonville 11,132 
Mayfield. . 99 
Maysville. | | 8,632 


7||Morebead. . 
Morganfield. 
pee Sterling é 


3i'odd 
3,406 
33,651 
32,828 
309 


¢ AONE 
mwWor 
Seeeeeese 


& 8 


eons 
S& 


omnes 
8s 
c 


Bunkie 
Chureh aoe 
Covington. 
Crowley 
*Daigieviile 


Franklin 6,144 
*Golden M cnaow 8 ae 


31|*Goosport - 


*Maplewood 


9]|Marksville. . 
58}|/Minden 
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MISSOURI— Continued NEBRASKA—Contin ued NEW JERSEY—Continued 
Madrid 2,726 2,450) Valentine: ve 
Kansas 


2,688||Wahoo. 3)1 2 * 0S nee 
2 oe Wayne. East Orange. ie 


Elko BY 45 
12,802||Ely. 3, ed vss”) ©16,840' 7 Sree 
iS 1,821|| *Henderson’ RG4S eee 
PeatOlla.. 5... 2 5/141||}Las Vegas. ’55 44, To8 

Ann North Las Vegas 


mucea 21847 © 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
xa 16,615 


12'811 12,144||Garfield..... 27,550 044 

Sie 2,836 "988 Garwood... . 4,622 3,622 
66,731 *Gibbstown. 2,546 Sales 

3,019 || 2,517)|/Derry..... 400||Glassboro... 5,867 4,925 

6 Glen Ridge... 7,620 EP 

faba 2 3||Glen Rock. . 7,145 5,177 
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Hackettstown 3,894 3,289 
4 9,742 
—— 5,555, 
OTE sco i 
"02 SeDe Be 87 Hamiiton (t) Shee 
: giaromonton ie 
arrison.... is 
11,004 Jae 9 ||Hasbrouck 
23,261 ins ee Se as: inne 
37.08 (ieee ee 
nds. . . 
= ogee coleton. : nes! Hightstown. pee 
iilsdale.... , 
3:014||Milfora. Hillside (t).. ; 18.556 
= Hoboken... . 50,115 
Irvington... 20. 55,328 
Jersey City - 301,173 
ppeeinesagl S 5 5,559 2,904 
15,056 Peterborough Pere ae 
8,245||Plymouth.. f 
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trill "4,447 
7.313 Somersworth M27 6.136 ||P ands Onc. ee Se ee 
18'449||Swanzey. . 2/806 Leonia. 378 ater 
2 2 400)\Tinden..... 24/115 
Lindenwold. 2,552 
Si NEW JERSEY Little Ferry. 4,955 4,545 
‘Silver Bow Park-' (t) Designates Township ore Silver. Aa $44 146r 
Whicasn 3368” 2.603 Park 17,004 Vang Biaich, 25.009 11-406 
3,21 Asbury Park ~~ 17,094 , : : 
Wolf Point. 2557 1,960||atiantle City 61/657 64/094||Maninr’ «19a 1 Ae 
NEBRASKA erate Highs : 3.178 bee 
teeee le... i 5 
eee 7,891 6,253||/Audubon.... 106 Maplewood ‘(t) 25,201 23,139. 
Auburn..... 3,422 6: ton.. Margate City 4,715 3,266 
Raivras eae ae | nsw ood. Fi a 
Blair...... 3,815 3/289 <2 SS BB13 "2 Merchant £067 $ec0 
Broken Bow 3,396 2,968|/Belmar..... 4,636 3,435||Metuchen.. 9879 6.557 
Chadron. ... 4/687 4/262|| Bergenfield. 275||Middlesex. . 5,943 3,763 
Columbus... 8,884 7.632||Bernardsville 3,956 3, idleness (t) 16,203 ie 
Cozad...... 2,910 2, 156||Beverly.. 3,084 Midiand Park 5,164 4,525 
oe ae aoe S088 Bloomfield. eee is Millburn (t). 14.560 11,652 
Bias S88 fmm GT pcm ova 
Fremont... 14°762 62 ee ee TG Montclair... 43927 «30,807 
ring. . 3,842 3,104|/Bordentown. 3||Morris Plains —_2,707 2/018 
Ee estorg? 2.977 2,330|/Bound Brook Morristown. _‘17,124 15,270 
Grand Island 22,682 |Bradlevy Beach Mount Ephraim 4/440 2,282 
Hastings... 20,211 15,145|'Bridgeton... i *Mount Holly 8,206 ...... 
Holdredge. . 4,381 3,360 ene 2,640 ......||Mountain Lakes 2,806 2,205 
- *Huskerville PF 0 (eee Se 1 Neptune (t), 13,613 10,207 
; a 4,0. 3,351]|Neptupe City 3,073 2,392 
Newark.. 438,776 429,760 
New Brunswick 38,811 33,180 
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tsbl 12,858 Collingswood 15,800 Vineland., 5,646 ...... 
Bue Soap 3,154 6||Cranford (t). 18,602 Northfield... 3, a 848 
Shes 4,912 3,388) |Cresskill. ... 3,534 North Haledon 3.5 2,761 
South Sloux Delaware tt) 10, SBD: sie Pecesnc urea! North Plainfield 12" 706 10,586 
ay eS 5,557 4,556'|\Dover...... 11,174 North Wildwood 3 158 1,921 
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pepe ae OF) 
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Pitman..... 2 96' 
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Point Pleasant 


Beach 900 
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Prospect Par * 
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Raritan 7 5,131 
Red Bank... 12,743 
Ridgefield... 8,31 
Ridgefield Park 11,993 
Ridgewood.. 17,481 
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Riverton.... »761 
eee - 3,812 
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Roselle Park 11,537 
Rumson. 4,044 
Runnemede, 4,217 
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Salem...... 9,050 
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Summit... 17/929 
Teaneck (t); 33/772 
Tenafly.... 651 
*Toms River 2)517 
Totowa..... 6,045 
Trenton. . 128,009 
Union (t). 38,004 
Union Beach 3,636 
Union City., 55,537 
Ventnor City 8,158 
Werona..... 10,921 
Vineland.... 8,155 
Waldwick... 3,963 
Wallington. . 8,910 
*Wanamassa, 2,512 
Wanaque... 4,222 
Washington, 4,802 
Wayne (t). 11,822 
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3533 op3s 20888 
48 ae 9,400 oer 
1,916 ‘ eres 
1343 5,104 3,930 3,711 
18,314||Raton..... 7,607 3,244 zua8 
"53 3,482 4,297 4,279 
5 0'325||Hornell..... 15,049 15,649 
“5,507 5,044 3.606 2,070 
37,469||Socorro..... 3,712 11,629 11,51 
11,050 7,236 6,654 
”082|| quences (a) 2,940 9,324 ocoeee 
cari $419 4 


ucumearl. . 
*Zuni Pueblo 


2,059 are 25 563 ees, allEon.. J..23-..2 9.368> ane 
3,189 ru’ or ‘onsequen 
(a ie changed from Hot Springs in 1950. i 
5, 
17,498 
3,566 
4,839 
10,974 
27 
11,277||*Arlington.. 5,374 © ....../|/"HKings Park 10,900 8 ...... 
14,948 
,287||Auburn..... 
act re Babylon.... 
2,354|| Baldwinsville 
3,514}| Ballston Spa 
13,597 
9,661)|Bath....... 
2,926||*Bay Shore. 9,665 ......||Le Roy..... 
aebne pov gue” JA O12 ee oto Bre Laberty 9 
8.618 Sek in Little Falls. 
8,186]|*Brentwood. Liverpool. ' and 
eg ae ; 
5 ronxville 
7,802||Buffalo. .... 671 
317 86 
1,928 ~ , 
bes S183 
13,742 Mamaroneck 15,016 .034 
3 Massena. . 13,137 11,328 
10,714 3 Mechanicville 7,385 44! 
Colmar: Medina..... 6,179 5,871 
Tree *Central Islip Reese 22,586 21,908 
16,165||Cobleskill.. . Mineola. 14/831 10,064 
25,275||Gohoes..... Mohawk... . 3,196 2,882 
7,413]|Cooperstown 9||Monticello. . 4,223 3,737 
eee Corinth..... Mount Kisco 5,907 5,941 
5,130}|Corning. ... Mount Morris 3,450 3,530 
124,697||Cortland.... Mount Meet 71,899 67,362 
24,730)|Coxsackle. . , Newark.. 295 646 
2,076}|Croton-on- Newburgh. 31,956 31,883 
56,173 Hudson... New Hyde Park 7, "349 4,691 
7,905 Certara 4,122 New Rochelle 59,725 58,408 
8,957||Dansville. 5,253 *New Windsor 2,754 — .....; 
,914]|Depew...... LEA New York.. 7,891,957 7,454,995 
2,475 Dobbs pares 6,268 Bronx. 1,451,277 1,394,711 
,981)| Dolgeville. . 3,204 Brooklyn. 2 ,738,175 2,698,285 
pretest e Dunkirk.... 18,007 Manhattan 1: 960, 101 1,889,924 
3,143]| Bast ees 962 Queens. 15550,849 1,297,634 
4,643||East Hills. . 2,547 Richmond 191 555 174,441 
Sano *East Islip. . "834 New York Mills 3,366 3,628 
14,263 *Hast Northport 3/842 Niagara Falls 90.872 78,029 
,»458||*Hast Patchogue 4,124 North Pelham 5,046 5,052 
18,458||Mast Rochester 7,022 Northport... 3,859 3,093 
2,030||Kast Rockaway 7,970 North Syracuse ay 356 2,083 
39, 439]| Bast Sues 4,766 North Tarrytown 8, 740 8.804 
25,662||Elienville. 4,225 0|| North Tona- 
3,306||Elmira..... 49,716 wanda 24,731 20,254 
3,585 Elmira Heights 5,009 Norwich 8,81 69 
5,388]|Eilmsford. . . 3,147 Nyack..... 5,88 4 
3,854||Endicott..., 20,050 Ogdensburg. 16,166 16,346 
Fairport. .., 267 4,644]|Olean....., 22,884 1, 
Falconer... . 1292 Ontuin . 11,325 10,291 
ciate Farmingdale 4,492 Oneonta 13,564 11,731 
5,150]| Fayetteville, 2,624 Ossining 16,098 15,996 
cn Floral Park. 14/582 Oswego... : 22,647 22/062 
27,191||Fort Edward _ 3°797 Owego... ... 350 5,068 | 
8,306]|Fort Plain, . 2,935 *Oyster Bay 5,2 bam 
2/861||Frankfort. . . 3,844 Paimyra. . 3,034 2,709 | 
5.739] | Fredonia, 7,095 Patchogue. . 7,361 7,181 9) 
ae pes Pade al E 17,731 17,311 
eens i e! ! 
32:950 Garden City 14,486 pe ae er a8t 3308 { 
35, eneseo . 2,838 Remy gene 4,533 4,468 


Place 1950 1940 
|NORTH CAROLINA — Cont’ed| 


1950 


Bellaire - 
Bellefontaine 
Bellevue.... 


042 
South pieas "Falls 3 645 
South Nyack 02 


Spring eee: 
Springville Cleyeland 


yde Sie ade 08: 
9 Columbiana, 3,369 
Columbus. . 375,901 
7|;Conneaut .. 10,230 
.||Coshocton.. 11,675 
Sareea Crestline. . 4,614 
Crooksvilie. . 2960 
A int eggs Falls 29,195 
yt 243'372 
7,241 
voeee 4,659 4,262)|)Raleigh..... 11,265 
see 8,947 3,697|/*Ranlo-Smyre 2,929 ...... 8 
6,220 
= 4,432 
Ae eS 852 
East. Cleveland 40, 047 
Eastlake, 7,486 


8 
East Liverpool 24/217 


_ Watervliet. . East Palestine 5, 195 


Watkins Glen 3,052 2,913/|Sanford..... 10,013 || 4,960//EKaton...... 4,242 
Waverly. 4'113 
“Wellsville. . . "307 
Westbury... 7,112 | | 4,524//Shelby...... 15,508 | 14,037//Buclid...... 41,396 
*West Elmira 3,833 ...... 7,847 
_ Westfield . 3,663 Fairfield, '55 6,202 
West t Haverstraw 3,099 Fairport. . 519 
_ White 4,457 mane RE sn stain one Fairview Park. 9,311 
White nplaina 43,466 Beate Pate Findlay .... 84 
- Whitesboro. . 3,902 Fostoria. ... 14,351 
‘Williamsville 4,649 ,388 
Williston Park 7,505 nb 537 
Yonkers.... 152,798  142,598]|*Spray..... 5,542 ...... de pane 
Yorkville... 3,528 : Gallipolis cK o oh 
ariel eights 
NORTH CAROLINA "718 
Ahoskie.... 3,579 313||Valdese.... 2,730 | 2,615)/Girard...... 10,113 
Albemarle. . 11,798 060 Golf Manor. 3,603 
_ *Arlington. . BOB aes achirs Grandview 
Asheboro 7,701 Heights... 7,659 
Asheville. 3,000 iGranville.. .. 2,653 
Beaufort.... 3.212 -- 3,272)|*West End.. 2,797  ...... Greenfield... 4,862 
_ Belhaven. 2,528 Greenhills, . . 3,005 
Belmont. 5,330 Greenville... 8,859 
*Belmont-South Hamilton... 57,951 
__ Rosemary. 8,173. wiiees Wastole Hicksville... 2,629 
Bessemer City 3,961 Hillsboro.... 5,126 
Boone...... 2,973 5 Hubbard. 4,560 
Brevard. 3,908 2,515 
*Brown-Norcott 3,105 
Mills..... 4 B02 oie incames + 16,330 
Burlington. . 24,560  12,198||Devils Lake. 6,427 6 ,204/|Jackson.,... 504 
eon pd ae 4,906 -—«§,037/|Dickinson... 7,469  —_5,839)|Kent....... ee ie 
‘aroleen- . A 
Avondale- 70||Kettering, 55 38,118 
Henrietta. B AOE atric hes Lakeville. . 43: 
Bere tu tee 
rlotte... z 
Cherryvilic,, 3.49 *Leavittaburg 


ham.... 
seas sisal 
BS) arion 23 ‘ 
den 4,468 ai tis Lorain...... 
E 5 i paren hem 
2.842 11, 7,696|;Loulsville. . 
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4,412 146|| Woodward. . 
Lyndhurst. . s 
Madeira... eo “aes 3 ">> NM kpanyscces 
Maple Heights 15,586 18,098 4 
Mariemon COTY Ne ones 5 : 
arletta.... ‘17 —-30'817||willard..... 4,744 54 
ONGsa sa 3,817 5,602 i 
Maryeviie.. 13, 3.677 03 
Mar are 5 ‘ 
Massillon. . 29,594 12088 22 
aaned A Heights 5, "307 ae 1338? 8/3 
ed b carte f 2,63 
Miamisbiig. S246 358|| Yellow 168.330 £4 
Middleport.. H ; 3 
Middletown. 83,658 Be peta 40,517 Ss Ee 84 
Mingo Junetion 4,464 ORE AHOMA + 
mn er. . yy 1 5, 99. 0: 
Mount Healthy _5'533 :  “9'738 93 
Mount Vernon 12,185 6505 “ 
Nai oleon. . 5,33. 6,184 BG 
Ne a af, 275 ; ie 
Newark. ton. 754 02 ane et Seog 184d 
e + 
Newburg Heights 3 689 Atoka...... Kee gs 2 
Newcomerstown 4, rola 705 246 
New Pills an 3 
ew ‘ : 
delphia... 12,948 3202 oe 
WwW : 
‘Richmond, ’54 2,555... eco 36 By 
Newton Falls 4,451 2'635 5 
Niles....... 16,773 Prats sae re 
North Baltimore 2/771 F494 5-20 Fi: 
North Canton 032 555 rer 3 
N@lill.cc.se 7,921 ——_«§,281|[Cordell. -- 2:920 7682-6 
North Oimsted 6/604 3504 As e3}9 if 
2 Sleatag A a8 2,513 73,628 805,3 
Norwalk.... > 5,028 23: 2,2 
Dawood.) Seni 15,325 3996 
Oberlin 7,062 Be 3.0 Be 
Ouaws 3063 7962 9°) 
Ottawa... :: 962 10'991 
‘ord. 6,94 36.017 Of 
Painesville. . 14,432  12,235/)Enid....... "540  2'355||Seaside..... 9 
Ean 28,897 5,467 5,109 3.1 
Parma ficighes Epa 10113 Springheld, 54 12 43¢ i C 
Perrys’ , . wee om = 
Piqua....:. 17/447 ats 3200 lThe Dalles," 54 8. ise 2 
Pomeroy... 3, 7'987 Tillamook. 
Port Clinton 5,541 t a 5°380 Toledo, '55.. 4 
Portsmouth, 36,798 Hobart..... att 39||west Linn. Qi 
Ravenna. 9,857 8,538 3'089 
Reading... 7,836  6,079/)Hollis...... 3 702 
Rittman.... 3,810 51984 —«s«#5B90gllAldan...... 
Rocky River 11,237 8,291)|/Hugo....... 1671 Aliquippa. . | 
p= oagiand:stecl ike : “ 3'345 2 ‘Allentown... 
panies 129 atau a ee 
paso $85 84757 
Bt, Marys... 6.208 17,878 
Sandusky... 20°575 4271 
Shadyside,’ 4'aa3 lambs: 1801 ee 
Shaker Heights ie Rietete: Muctogose . 37,289 82,333||Ashland... -: $18 b34 
Shelby,.... 2 7,971 6,643]| Nichols Hiils 2,606 942 Recah pin "O84 474 
Sidney... .. 11,491 9.790 N ; roe che ides 2480 ries | 
Silverton.. 4,82 Z 5 3, ’ ri woo! qealie 3'090 
f asin gates 2,570 1,508 mah. 3 454 3,811]|*Atlas...... \ = eed 
Sirgelg's HES RAGS Ghitrs Cr 26h) sak aaliavans ccc: BARS gl 
2 erty tear eriecs 37'651 S306 ‘ Baden...... 3,732 2,18 
pene 3 B04 3316 5,443||Bangor..... 6,050 5,68 
Blears al onto arene "861 2'742||Barnesboro.. 3/442 38 
: 1452 5,137 5,045||Beaver..... 6,360 5,64 
; 16,102 3,951 5,848||*Beaverdale- 
319 “2776. 'a1o30|Beaveremis - 17588 47 
282,349||Poteau. .... = 4 ’ . 
42 ! 4,486 2,501||Bedford. ... 3,521 326 
697 ¢ 5,3! 
‘Oy 10,661 9,697||P 3,546 3,116||Bellefonte.. . 5,651 aU 
2,885 2,140]|Bellevue.... 11,604 10,48 
ante ee S888 6,994 6,137|[Bellwood:': -2°559 279 
pa rey 2 17. 1 13,031 12,249||Bentleyville 3,295 3.4 
ioper Acwagton Oics Barollsavren .... 1S'Sep 3,037||Berwick.... 145010 131 
Upper Sandusky 4, 397 3.907 estate 11,863 11,547||Bethel...... 11,324 5, 
Urbana...., 91335 81335 22'948 22,053||Bethlehem.. 66,340 58,4 
Van Wert. 10/364 9,227 20,238 10,097||Birdsboro... 15) 3,3 
Wadsworth. 966 6.495 4,389 4,970! |Blairsville. , 5,000 5,0 
Wapakoneta 5,797 5,225 4,750 3,027||Blakely..... 6,828 8,1 
Warren..... 49,856 42°837 3,643 3,197 iiemttenes 10,633 9,7! 
Myarrensville )o 8 apa 182,740 142,157||Boyertown. . 4,074 3, 
Heights... 4,126 1,175 ers Village 3,355 ...... Brackenridge 6,178 6,4 
eet. 10,560 9,402)|Vinita...... 518 5,685||Braddock. . 16,488 18,3: 
Wauseon.. 494 3,016 4,395 3,535||Bradford.. 17,354 17,6 
Wellington... 2,992 2,529 2,743 2,238||Brentwood.. 12,535 7,5. 
Wellston.. 5,691 5,537 ga. 3,249 2,828||Bridgeport. . 5,827 5,9€ 
Wellsville. . 7,854 7,672| |W eatherford 3,529 2,504||Bridgeville. . 5,650 4,4 
West Carroliton 2' 876 2,176||Wewoka. . 6,747 10/315||Bristol...... 12,710 11,8 


guns: 
egie.... 1 663||Hummelstown 3, 

le Shannon Huntingdon. 7,330 
— Ua. 4 Indiana..... 11 


a le... 


it 


200 OKO NOCD 


Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Johnstown. . 
Kane....... . 
Kenhorst... 2, 
Kennett Square 3,699 
Kingston... 21,096 


> Kulpmont,. 5,199 

Kutztown... 3,110 

63,774 

Sa 762 
12,169 


Latrobe..... 
500)|Laureidale. 


2,778 
4,042 
6,565 
4,605 
5,268 
eo iee: 568 
5]|| Littlestown.. 635 
6||Lock Haven. 
176 
Yeats 2,735 
Saesreie 5,410 
4,260 
WOR... >= 6,655 *McChesney- Bran- 

East Conemaugh 4,101 denville-Loyal- 
East Landsdowne 3,527 hanna.... 3,277 
East McKeesport 3,171 6|/MecDonald. . 3,543 
McKeesport. 51,502 


East Mauch 
Chunk... . McKees Rocks 16,241 
9}|McSherrystown 2,510 
Mahanoy City a S48 


JE 
‘East Pittsburgh 5,259 


East Stroudsburg 7,274 Manheim... m 
Ebensburg. . 4,0: Mansfield... 2,657 
S aH 3,014 Marcus Hook 3,843 
Edgewood. . 5,292 *Marshallton 3,390 
*Edgewood-Ferndale- Masontown. 4,550 
Fairview. . 85740 =) Cis. Mauch Chunk _ 2.959 
Edwardsville 6,686 Meadville... 18,972 
Elizabeth. . . 2,615 6|(Mechanicsburg 6,786 
-Elizabethtown Medla...... 726 
Ellwood City Meyersdale.. 3,137 
seri: 1||Middletown. 9,184 
Midland.... 6,491 
Millersburg. 2,861 
Millersville. . 2,551 
Ut oe Millvale.... 7,287 
ee cis 7,223||Milton..... 8,578 
5,802||Minersville. . 7,783 
13,899||Monaca..... 7,415 
Monessen... 17,896 
aE ee 2.9842 ate Monongahela 8,922 
Ferndale. ... 619 2,740||Montoursville 3,29: 
Ford City... 5,352 5,795||Moosic..... 3,96 
Forest City 3,122 4,266) | Morrisville. . 6,787 
orest Hills. 301 5,248||Mount Carmel 14,222 
Forty Fort.. 6,173 6,293||Mount Joy.. 3,006 
Fountain Hill 5,456 4,804|| Mount Oliver 6,646 
Frackville.. . 6,541 8,035||Mount Penn ,635 
Franklin... . 0,006 9,948||Mount Pleasant 5,883 
Freedom.... 3,000 3,227|;Mount Union 4,690 
Freeland.... 5,909 6,593/|Muney..... 2,756 
Freeport.... 2,685 2,710 16,437 
Gallitzin.... 3,102 3,618 3,050 
Gettysburg. . 7,046 5,916 20,160 
Gilberton. .. 2,641 3,710 425 
Girardville. . 3,864 4,602 5,407 
Glassport... 8,707 8,748 ‘ 5,830 
*Glen Lyon. 3,921 a taheh oto *Nesauehoning- New 
Glenolden... 6,450 4,825|| Columbus. 4,186 
Greencastle. 2,661 2,511||New Brighton 9,535 
Greensburg. . 16,923 16,743||New Castle. 48,834 
Green Tree. . 2,818 1,880}/New Cumberland 6,204 
Greenville... 9,210 8,149||New Holland 2,602 
Grove City.. 7,411 6,296||New Kensington 25,146 
Hamburg... 3,805 3,717 12 
Hanover.... 14,048 13,076 9,332 


1940 
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Place 1950 


1940 


KKK 
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83,893]|North Belle 
38,009 North Braddock 14:724 
5 0 r 0c! 724 
4,031||North Catasau- 
aaah 629 
a eft North Charlerol 2,554 
2,371 h East 4,247 
5.910||Northumberland 4,207 
19,041||North Wales 2,998 
5,687||Norwood, .. 5,246 
3,264||Oakmont. .. 7,264 
7,170) /Oil City. ... 19,581 
10,050)/Old Forge... 9,749 
3,904|/Olyphant. .. 7,047 
3,441//Oxtord..... 3,091 
16,220}|Palmerton. . 6,646 
5,024||/Palmyra, 5,910 
3,238]|*Paoll......,. 3,029 
5,432||Parkesburg. 2,611 
4,955||*Parkville.. 3,299 
66,668||Patton...... 3,148 
,133||Pen Argyl... 3,878 
2,227||Penbrook. .. 3,691 
3,375)|Per. Bae 3 
20,679||Philadelphia. 2,071,605 
,900]|Philipsb F 2 
159]|Phoenixville. 12,932 
6||Pitcairn..... 5,8: 
Pittsburgh.. 676,806 
16||Pittston.... 15,012 
Pleasant Hills 3,8 
Plymouth... 13,021 
Potk? oan. 4,004 
Portage..... 371 
7||Port Allegany 2,519 
Port Carbon 3,024 
Port Vue... ty, 
Pottstown. . 22,589 
Pottsville... 23,64 
Prospect Park 5,834 
58/|Punxsutawney 8,969 
Quakertown. 5,673 
Rankin..... 6,941 
Reading . 109,320 
Red Lion. 5,119 
Renovo..... 3,751 
*Republic- 

Cardale.. . 3,026 
Reynoldsville 3,569 
ee. oh 6,244 
Ridley Park. 4,921 
Roaring Spring 2,771 
Rochester. . . 7,197 
*Rocky Grove 3,111 
Royersford. . es 
St. Clair.... 5,8 
St. Marys 7,846 
Sayre....... 7,735 
Schuylkill Haven 6,597 
Scottdale... 6,249 
Scranton.... 125,536 
Selinsgrove... 3,514 
Sewickley... 5,836 
Shamokin .. 16,879 
Sharon..... 6,454 
Sharon Hill. 5,464 
Sharpsburg.. 7,296 
Sharpsville. . 5,414 
Shenandoah. 15,704 

7,046) |Shillington. . 5,059 
6,373] |Shippensburg 5,722 
2,959||Slatington.. . 4,343 
1,867 ||Somerset... . 5,936 
7,811] |Souderton.. . 4,52 
8,313]|South Connelis- 
8,686|| ville...... 2.610 
7,061||South Fork... 2,616 
20,257||South Greens- 
8,825|| burg..... ,980 
3,019]|*South Union- 
4,568 Own..... 425 
5,493/|Southwest Greens- 
17,780]; burg..... 3,144 
,855!/South Williams- 
6,981 POM bere eon 364 
3,654!|Spangler.... 3,013 
5,824||Spring City. 3,258 
4,763) |Springdale.. 4,939 
2,606||State College 17,227 
13,900] |Steelton. ... ,DT4 
2,692||*Stowe..... 2,524 
24,387//*Strabane... 2,861 
6,217) |Stroudsb 6.361 
§,217|/Summit H 4,924 
§,721||Sunbury.... 15,570 
Susquehanna 
Scat Depot... . 2,646 
,630)|Swarthmore. 4.825 
47,638||Swissvale... 16,488 
,025||Swoyersville. 7,795 
2,153||Tamaqua... 11,508 
,055||Tarentum 9,540 
38,181)|Taylor...... 7,176 
9,622\|Throop.... 35861 


3,022 
15,679 


—— a 


284 Places im the U. S. with Population 
1940|| Place ; 
Place 1950 ——————— ree DAKOTA_—© 
—————— heh, UTH OLINA-Contin 
PENNSYLVANIA~ Continued | ign 86,914 Watertown... *e 03 
Titusville... . rae *154||Conway.. . 07 senate 
4,069 , inner 
Towanda 3'965 4'017|| Dar nD. 6,619 
aoe: 2'545 ‘..,||Denmark, 63 3,542 
SA Se '363 —” 9,805]| Dillon...” 5,171 
Turtle Cree: Sey 3'84a|| *Dun 3.980 
Aity. 911 3,843)| *Hast Gaitoey , 
Union City.. 3,911 21'819|| Rastley..... 6,316 
Uniontown. . "Ost 431|| Eau Ghaire.” 9,238 
: o'be 10,725|| Edgefield . 2,518 
Vandergrift 9.328 1356 Equinox-Apple- (ane 
Verona..., foun 1491 n Mills. . 5,413 
BD eersaa ee 26166 migeenee 22,513 
Washington 76: "231|| Forest Acres 3,240 
amneepore ela a‘abi|| Fore Mill 3.204 
Weatherly; 21622 ©—-2,74|| Gartney o12e  eesall clinton. 3. 
Weatherly. b tow 6,004 
Wellsboro 4,215 3O18||sGraniteville  3°362 
Wesleyville.. 3,411 13'380|| *Great Falls PW 5 Damen ont 
West Chester 15,168 5S: Sean vice 58,161 
ee eecion 4 o 988 3/526||Greenwood.. 13,806 
West Miffiin 7.985 8,694||Greer..--- 5,050 
Westmont , artsville. . . 2'340 
9 2'765|| Honea Path. 2.84 
West Pittston 7350 pee Jackson, "2 Epes ca kes 
West Reading 07 4 , backt es 5.112 
West View. . 7,581 7,215]| Lake City... ‘ 
Se eine 409 eo Mie. 
Aran ones 2,992|| Springdale 4,313 Ses 
west Wyoning 2 ,590|| *Langley-Bath 3.698 +. 
West York.. 5,756 5 3°658 
Whitehall... 7,342 Laurens. 2'688 
White Oak 6,159 2775 
eee 1h use 
Wilkinsburg. é : 
Williamsport 45,047 3.978 .e 
Wilmerding 5,325 4916 ye 
fison.. 20... ,159 ’ 5.836 5 
Windber 8,010 ,057|| Myrtle Beach’55_ 5, Jefferson Clty 
aronton deans se asoee New ee 4. 0t1- eee Johnson City 
Gieowicie. 87 3'320||Newberry... 7,546 Kingsport... 
Vendon 11,068 8,524|| No. Augusta, '53_ 8,937 pate 
lores. 59,953 » 86,712 Orangeburg. ee Mts 
Bec oen 5 < 2.420 Py iisl| *Park Place-Poe 3723 11222. 
Zelienople.. . 2,98 , ePaless aed 3 "899. eee 
RHODE ISLAND Peas 2,673 
Barrington... 8,246 6,231 View-Wood- sia oe” don. 
Bristol... <.. 1320 11,159)| ide RATT ohare 
yes 8,774 »185!| Rock Hil : West View-Fort 
Central Fails, 2'660 abiaae Bee eT nice Robinacaeneoets 
Coventry.... 9,869 ,998 Bleachery. O° Sa7eciee cok son City.. 
Cranston.... 55,060 47,085|| agaxon..... 3,0! McKenzie... 
Cumberland.. 123842 0,625 Seneca 3,649 MeMinnville 
Haat Greenwich om 73g $42]|*Shannontown 5,828... Martin. .... 
ast Providence 5° *South Green- 
locest 2/682 21080 | wood .. vanaicl.” 3.912 snes 
ovkiton,.. S656 S280 oct iny oB7 thee oo a eiglitie ee 
Johnston..... 12,725 10,672|| Soe orville’ 3'312 Millington. . 
Lincoln...... 11,270 10,577|| Sumter 20/185 Morristown. ,O1S 
Middletown. . 7,382 3,3791| tion... 9'730 Mount Pleasant 2,931 
ewport..... 37,564 30,532|| Svietor Milis Py faery et Murfreesboro 
ee 14.810 4,604|| (alba. S408 stenport a 
Nort ” Aa Tovi- *Ware Shoals 3,032 *Oak Ridge. 30,229. 1.021 
Bi 13,927 12,156]! w- Golambia Paris....... 
North 8 Smithfield 5,726 4,196/| "* Nov., 50° 4,373 —‘:1,744|| Pulaski. ° 1: 
Pawtucket. 81,436 75,797 *Whites'Bridge ° = §° |) Ripley.....: 
oa neat 258°S04 Roe bees Rogersville. . 
Scituate. .... 3,905 21838 Wiiraire eee ie Shelbyville... 9,456 
Smithfield... . 6,690 4,611 Williamston. 2.782 *South Harriman 2.761 
ere oss 7,289|| Williston, 53 4/264... South Pittsburg 2, 573 
Paivertocimee. 5'659 5,018 Winnsboro. . 3,267 Sp: waet Bue 
Rie Winnsboro: Springfi 
Warren. ..... 8,51 8,158)! Mills... 21030 wets weee Sweetwater. . 
Warwick..... 43,028 28,7571) x wee 
Westerly... *” 12,380 11,199|| yvoodburn Hillis 2,500 aes 
Woenerwick 19,006 18,188)| Yorks. 4181 Union City.. 
Woonsocket., 50,211 49,303 Winchester. 
SOUTH DAKOTA (a) See also Bristol, Va., 
SOUTH CAROLINA Aberdeen... 21,051 1950, 15,954; 1940, 9,768. 
Abbeville... 5,395 4,930)| Belle Fourche 3,540 { 
Aiken, '54... 11,152 6,168]| Brookings.. . 7,764 
Anderson. , 19,770 19,424|| Canton... .. 2,530 6,61 
Marcas... gee 7,008 Hot Springs: 5.030 57 
readia, pOOR Se Tina cles ot Springs. ’ * 
Bamberg. 2.954 3,000|| Huron...... 788 7, 
Beaute. BAG? 2983) [ Lend. 2. gage 3 
v,' . ’ D 
Belton... . |! 3,371 2,119|| Madison 5,153 51, 
Bennettsville 5,140 4,895|| Milbank.... 982 
Bishopville. . 3,076 2,995) Mitehell.. Be ee 2 
on- obridge... . 
Judson . 115008: 4 2a Pierre... os% 5,715 4 
Camden. ..: 6,986 5,747|| Rapid City.. 25/310 4, 
Cayee, ‘55. . 5,391 1,476|| Redfield... 655 94 4,71 
Charleston... 70/174 71,275]| Sioux Falls. 52,696 2,48 
heraw..... 4,836 ,497|| Sisseton. . 2,871 513 tin. . 132,459 87,92 
Chester... .. 6,893 6,392]| Spearfish. . 2,755 2,139|| Ballinger.. 5,302 4,4 
Clinton..... 7,168 5,704/| Sturgis... .. . 471 3,008|| Bastrop. G 3,176 1,9 
Clover... .... 3,276 3,067|| Vermillion, | 5,337 3,324!| Bay City... . 9,427 6,58 


er) 
ae 
Fo 


rsa 
ae 
2 
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: 


~ College Station 
Colorado City 
Columbus.. 
Comanche 


~ Conroe..... 7,298 
Corpus gs a 108,287 
Corsicana. 9,211 


Fort Stockton 4,444 
Fort Worth. 8, 
Fredericksburg ett 


Freeport. . .012 
Gainesville 11,246 
Galena Park 186 
Galveston. 66,568 
Garland, 10,571 
Gatesville. 3,856 
Georgetown 4,951 
Giddings. . 2,532 
Oe 4,096 
Gladewater 5,305 
Gonzales... 659 
Graham... 6,742 
Grand Prairie 14,594 
Greenville, 14,727 
Haltom City 5,760 
Hamilton. 3,077 
3,569 

23,229 

I i 3,836 
Hearne... 4,872 
*Hebbronville 4,302 
Henderson. . 6,833 
Henrietta... 2,813 
Hereford... . 5,207 
Highland Park 11,405 
*Highlands.. 2,723 
*Hillcrest.. . 2,826 
Hilisboro.... 8,363 
8 


Houston.... 
Huntsville. . 


1940 


Place 


1950 
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- 
Co 


Wore 


ee ce eect 


Mineral Weils 
Mission. 


15,581 0,765 
11,192 fae anane 6,311 
Heh A Mount Pleasant 6,342 
4,712|| Nacogdoches 12,327 
2,546||Navasota. .. 5,188 
2,117||Nederland. . 3,805 
2,124||New Boston. 2,688 
6,459||New Braunfels 12,210 
022 
7 3,930 
29,495 
184 
3,765 
21,174 
885 
2,952 
2,799 
12,503 
6,583 
21,643 
22,483 
4,48 
8,054 
4,417 
.690 
65 4,105 © 
1,562|/Pittsburg... 3,142 
60,862||Plainview... 14,044 
,233||Pleasanton. . 2,913 
3,177||Port Arthur. 57,530 
3,682||Port Lavaca. 5,599 
2,166 pore Neches. 5,448 
,138}|Post........ 3,141 
4 Premont 2,619 
4,722||Quanah..... 4,589 
5,175 ae ee 2,768 
1,595||Ranger..... 3,989 
13,995 Raymondville 9,136 
stoepeea *Red Cut 
2,716|;_ Heights.. : 563 
,406|| Refugio. 4/666 
13,306} |*Rio Grande City 3.992 
3,051||River Oaks.. 7,097 
3,511||Robstown.. 7,278 
hb sara Rosenberg. ; é 6,210 
6,437||Rotan...... 3,163 
2,391||Rusk....... 6,59 
2,584||San Angelo.. 52,093 
10,288||San Antonio. 408,442 
......//San Augustine 2,510 
Bea San Benito. . 13,27 
7,799||San Diego... 4,39 
itor San Juan... 3,413 
384,514||San Marcos. 9,980 
5.108||*San Pedro. 8,127 


Place 1950 
TEXAS—Continued 
1,089}'san Saba. . 3,400 2,927 
2 aAR wrote! I 7,006 
Pate Seminole... ; 3,479 1761 
U 119 3,328 
3,322 3,123 
150 17,156 
3,179 2,525 
254 3,770 
.036 3,587 
3,379 3,100 
010 3,815 
4 $38 78Re 
1-282 ||Stamtord. . . ,819 4,810 
2'531 Stephenville. 7,155 4,7 
‘324|(Sweotwater. 1819 10:867 
Cong saci ater... i i 
852)/Tatt.. : ‘978 686 
2.848 2,129 
9,07 7,875 
2,92 3,157 
Terrell. tised 10,481 
e ’ 5 
He Terrell Hilis. 2:708 1236 
3'087 Texarkana (a) 24,753 17,019 
3'817||2 Texas City.. 16,620 Wye 
, uns 3/2 2,055 
28,279 
University ae 24275 14,458 
674 67! 
12,651 9,277 
11°337||Waxahachie. 11,204 8.6. 
2'595|| Weatherford 8,093 5,924 
2'062 Wellington.. 3,676 3,308 
8°55 Weslaco... 7,514 6,883 
3'805 *West Orange 2,589: wits ieeee 
542 West University 
Ort nae oes, 074 9,221 
tt ; 4'386 
, White Bettie. 
3,869 827 
pane Wichita Falis e042 48,113 
6'410 Winnsboro. . ,512 2,092 
9/352 Winters..... 2,676 2,335 
3993 Yoakum.. 5,231 4,733 
6303 Yorktown. . 2,596 2,081 
5/982 pees : 4,782) sce eee 
3/944 - of Texarkana city, Ark., 
4'528 (936). 19, 733; (1940) 11,821. 
7,538 UTAH 


American Fork 5,126 


“Vili Bingham Canyon 2’569 
"6,976 | Beigham City He 
2,605) Cedar City.. 6,106 

* '9.573|| Clearfield. . . 4,723 
1'822||*Dragerton. 3,453 
3,497 || Helper... 21850 
it Layton..... 3.456 

7\|Lehi....... 62 
2/677 \lLogan.....- 16,832 

12'144||* Magna 3,502 
12'895 Midvale 3,996 
18,678||Murray 006 

‘ Nephi 2,990 
3/164 Ogden 57,112 
4.855 Orem 8,351 
2,325||Picasant Grove 3/108 
sant Grove 3, 

ae Price....... 0.010 

29S iiRicnheld.... 4,215 
074 ROY Hess arete a pe 

46,140) |Saint nou 
3'069||Salt Lake City 182' io 
2'487||South Ogden 3,763 
5'04||South Salt Lake 7,704 
1/080] |Spanish Fork 
3'767 Clty. 328 »230 
_ ot S"| Springville 6,475 
4,553||Tooele...... 7,269 
4'050}||Vernal...... 2,845 

* *Washington 

ee an Terrace... 5,841 
4,077 VERMONT 

Re bee Barre Sees 10,922 
6.780||Barton...... 8 


2,029||Bennington 411 
5,69: Village 002 
25,802||Brandon..... 3,304 
253,854||Brattleboro. . 11,522 
,516||Burlington, . . 155 
9,501||Colchester 897 
2,674||Essex....... 3,931 
2,264|| Esser June. vtl, 2,741 
6,006 |Hardwick. . 2,629 
Bearct cease Hartford..... 5,827 


10,909 
3,371 


VERMONT—Continued 


ey i, 889 
Falls 
Mine. 8,881 
Rutland... 7,659 
St. Albans... 8,502 
ee aS mabey. paces 


gout fe eiinezton 32 3, a0 


eld... 9,1 

at a ro 
4,276 
3,163 
4,402 
3, 67 
Teg 34 
Woodstock... by 613 
VIRGINIA 
Abingdon... .709 
Alexandria, , 61,787 
avista.... 1332 
Appalachia. . 2,915 

* Arlington-Five 
Forks-Ken- 

wood..... 4,124 
ihe SAS 2,610 
3,421 
4,061 
Big Stone Gap 5,173 
Blacksburg. . 3,358 
Blackstone. . 3,536 
Bluefield (a). 4,212 
Bristol (b).. 15,954 

Buena Vista. 5, v2.14 


Charlottesville 25, 5,969 


Chase City.. 
Chincote: 3 24 
Christians ure 


Clifton Forge 5, 95 
Colonial Heights 6,077 
*Copeland Park 7/115 
Covington. . 5,860 
Culpeper... . 2,527 
Danville.... 35,066 
* Hast Hampton- 
North Phoebus 3,437 
Emporia.... i 
* Ettrick.. 


,030 
Falls Church, "54 8, 797 
Karmville. 375 
*Perguson Park 8,208 
Franklin. . 4'6 
Fredericksburg 12) tae 


Front Royal. 8115 
AIA oss} a6 5,248 
Hampton... 5,966 
Harr paDare 10,810 
* Highland 

‘ae pirat 
* Milton. . 4,486 
Hopewell. 10.219 


*Jerioho- Lloyd Place- 


Pleasant am 4,687 
Lexington. , 5,976 
LOU gh 2,731 
onenbure. 47,727 
* Madison 

Heights A 830 
Marion..... 6,982 
Martinsville. 1%, 251 
Narrows.. 2 


2,520 
Newport News 42 (358 
* Newsome Park- 


GORY 2... 5,924 
Norton..... 4.315 
Orange..... 2,571 
Petersburg. . 35.054 
Phoebus.... 3,694 
Portlock.... 3,80 
Portsmouth. 80,039 
Pulaski 9,202 

é 9,026 
; 4,64 
Richmond... 230,310 
* Riverview. 14,21 
Roanoke... . 91,921 
Salem...... 6,823 
Saltvilie.... 2,678 


boop 020089 30.9 
a 


ae 


oe 


. 
oy 
. 


ST 

= 7 8 

See also B 0 

pop.» 1950) 21 506: ae 2,641. fA 2 
Bristol, ; 

>) (1950) 16,771; (1940) 18.008, 14, 
WASHINGTON 3; 
eee Dy 


&. 


3,073 Reis 
2,588 2,2 
me (hp Gy eae ee 29684 30,1 
21531 1,9 
2,565 2,6 
eee eee 4,596 3, or, 
7 8.279 7,426: 
57 5,321 5,051 1 
wigs 9,870 3,558 5 
BPs 2,578 2, 


Oho COO 
nhs 


BS 
5 


White , Sulphur 


wikiasoi: 
(a) See also Bluefield, Va., 
(1950) - O12: (1940) 3, 921. 


WISCONSIN 
Antigo. ..... 
Appleton.... 


*Mason Clty 

Medical Lake 
Moses Lake. 
Mount Vernon 


831)|Port Angeles 
5||Port Townsend 


urg . 
4||Chippewa Falls 
Clintonville. 


467,59 
Soares Woolley 
Shelton 


Evansville... 
Fond du Lac. 
Fort Atkinson 
Fox Point... 

Green Bay... 
Greendale.... 


Janesville... 
Jefferson. . 


ae * 3.805 “47,585 48707 
30,579||Ladysmith. - 3,924 3,671 
Lake Geneva, 3,238 


"'5,266||Lake Mills... 


5 


v 


4 


7 


Ri BL AA a Lt a 


WISCONSIN—Continued WISCONSIN—Contin ued WISCONSIN—Continued 
Lancaster... 3.266 ePreble:;. i> 96092 <9) 8 i Wausau...... 30,414 27 
LittleChite. 4,152 Racine 67,195 || Wauwatosa 33.324 3 769 

adison.... 5 A Allis... 9 5 
anitowoc.. 27,598 8,501||West Bend...° 6,849 5,452 
ae 5,719 || West Milwaukee 5,429 5,010 
= 4,364 ||Whitefish Bay 14,665 9,651 
Sky 4,566 || Whitewater. . 5,101 3,689 

Sree 2,806 |, Wisconsin 
an ALE rites Rapids.,.. 18,496 11,416 
Menomonie. 8,245 12732? | sutra haps 

Seite i 5 Oy aor 674 2,302 
Milwaukee... 637,392 Casper. .... 23,673 17,964 
Monona..... : S Kee..... «. 12,855 11,134|) Cheyenne... 31,935 22,474 
onroe....<5 7,037 6,182) |*Southwest Cody. ee 3,872 2,536 
Neenah..,... 12,437 10,645) Wausau. . 2,677 las... 2,544 2,205 
Neillsville.... 2,663 F Sparta..... os 5,893 3,863 3,605 
New London. 4,922 4,822| |Spooner..... 2,597 3,187 2,640 
New Richmond 2,886 2,382] |Stevens Point 16,564 3,349 2,594 
Oconomowoc 4,562! |Stoughton.... 4,833 15,581 10,627 
conto ,302| |Sturgeon Bay 7.054 2,508 2,175 
ka 1,742) |Superior..... 35,325 3,395 1,962 
Ihnkosh. . 39,089! |Tomah...... 4,760 3,804 1,948 
Park Falls 3.252! |Tomahawk... 3,534 7,415 5,531 
*Perrygo Piace 3,315 «.=.... Two Rivers 10,243 4,142 2,540 

tteville . 4,762) | Viroqua...... 3,79 10,857 9,827 

Plymouth. . 4,170| |Watertown... 12,417 Rais 11,500 10,529 
2. . 7,016] |Waukesha.... 21,233 19,242 | Thermopolis 2,870 2,422 
Port Washington 4,7. 4,046] |Waupaca.... 3,921 3,458 || Torrington. . 3,247 2,344 
Prairie du Chien 5,392 4,622|!Waupun..... 6,725 6,798 || Worland.... 4,202 2.710 
e s s s > 
Population of Organized Territories and Other Regions 
Place 1950 1940) | Place 1950 1940)| Place 1950 1940 
ALASKA GUAM PUERTO RICO 
Cities, towns and villages of||cam ghrintige tre 22.290 Cities and roves of 10,000 or 
TV oeOLe E Sieenater F & ; 
° Agana (a)..... 800. 10,004 
Alaska....... 128,643 72,52a|[Agat 222 esa 1088 A uerte Rico. ate ee 
Anchorage... 11,254 3,495/|Asan...... ace 3,090 656||arecibo.......  28°659 93°134 
Cordova...... 1,165 938] | Barrigada 11,534 875||Bayamon..... 20/171 14.596 
Eastchester. . . 3,096 ........ Dededo 6,441 1,196||Gaguas...._.. 33'759 24'377 
Fairbanks..... 5,771 3,455||Tnarajan... 1/490 1,076! Gavey. = csee 18,429 : 
Juneau... 5,9 5,729|| Machanao 684 5]/|Goamo....... — 11.592 81691 
Ketchikan. . 5,305 5 Merizo 1,086 866||Fajardo....... 15.336 7108 
Kodiak..:..:. 1,71 Piti:-. 1,902 1,175||Guayama..... 19/408 16.913 
’ Mount Sinajan: 9,169 1,236) fumacao..... 10,851 7,624 
Edgecumbe.. 1,147 vac -||Summay 6,718 1,997}/Mranati....... 10,092 6.771 
Mountain View 2,880. Sova gys' Talofofo 913 456||Mayaguez.... 58,944 50,376 
Nome........ 1,876 1,559]! Umatae 580 430 Ponce:..2ee 99.492 65,182 
Petersburg.... 1,619 1,323)) Yigo......... 9,022 324) /Rio Piedras... 132/488 19/935 
WARE 56-526 2,114 949]! Yona.......«. 1,387 656]/San Juan..... 224,767 169.247 
PORWR 1 oie scl tre 1,985 1,987}|(a) Part of Agana annexed to Sina- 
Spenard...... 2, AOa > ect ve -..||Jana since 1940. VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Wrangell...... 1,263 1,162 HAWAIL Municipalities, cities of 2,500 or 
AMERICAN SAMOA Counties and places of 5,000 more and istands 


Virgin Isiands 26,665 24,889 
Districts and islands iitiawail..... OF 799,794 423,330||St. Croix (Municl- 


Hawaii 4 
oe ee aber ot 14 pate Hawalt County 68,350 73,276|| pallty) (a). . A 12,103: 12,902 


anua......-. A ,597/| Honolulu St. Thomas and St. 
Tutuila, eastern 10,624 6,733||  County..... 353,020 258,256]; John (Munici- 
Tutuila, western 5,330 3,431!| Kauai County. 29,905 35,818]| pality)...... 14,562 11,987 
Swains Island . 164 147/|Maui County.. 48,519  55,980//Charlotte Amalie 
CANAL ZONE Hilo city...... 27,198 23,353|| City. 2a. 11,469 9,801 
Honolulu city. 248,034  179,326||Christiansted 

Towns of 2,500 or more Kahului city.. 6,306 2,193||_ City........ 4,112 4,495 
Canal Zone.. 52,822 §1,827||Kailua-Lanikai St. John Island 749 722 
Balboa....... 4,162 3,922 (i) ti dre a y Oye) arr ety St. Thomas 
La Boca...... 4,235 4,035|| Wahiawa city. 8,369 5,420 Island:.... r 13,813 11,265 
North Gamboa 3,074 2,353|| Wailuku city.. 7,424 7,319||(a@) Coextensive with St. Croix 
Silver City... . 5,726 4,583 ||Waipahu city.. 7,169 6,906 Island. 


POPULATION CHANGES IN THE TERRITORIES SINCE 1950 
laska—Total population, including men in the Armed Forces, on July 1, 1954, estimated 208,000, as 
cen 791,000 on Huly » Fe 1952, increase of 62.0% over 1950.~ : 
Hawaii—Population, July 1, 1954, 522,000, including 484,000 civilians, as against a 1952 total of 


522,000, Increase of 4.4% over 1950. 
Puerto Rico—Population, July 1, 1954, 2,229,000, as against 2,227,000 in 1952, an increase of .8% 


950. tes 
peeeat Zone—Population, July 1, 1954, 53,800, including 40,400 civilians, as against a total of 57,800 


i f 1.8% over 1950. ‘ 
erhart Se er alates) Fe O¥ET igs4, 24,000, a loss of 2,700 or - 10% since 1950. 


i Dependencies of Continental United States 
Area, Boundaries and P It comprises 48 States and the Federal District of 
a Columbia. This is called for convenience in refer- 
Continental United States, (1950 Census), land ence Continental United States. Its non-contigu- 
area 2,974,726 sq. mi., water area 47,661 sq. mi; oys areas are the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
total, 3,022,387 sa. mi. the Organized Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; 
Territories (land and water area in square miles) the Virgin Islands of the United States, Ameri- 
592,823; Possessions 3,888; Canal Zone 553; Corn can Samoa, Guam, Wake and scattered islands in 
Islands 4; Trust territory of the Pacific Islands the Pacific and the Panama Canal Zone. The 
8.475. Total United States (aggregate) 3,628,130. United States also is trustee, by mandate of the 
ae i United Nations, of the Caroline, Marshall and 
Boundaries and Dependencies ag Mariana dsland chains a the western Pacific. 
unded on the ni e islands, formerly he y Japan under League 
Ae Mallen Repeat the Atlantic Ocean and the of Nations mandates, comprise 96 distinct island 
maT ‘Mexico, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico units aggregating 2,141 individual islands or atolls 


ny exico, and on the West by the Pacific Ocean. with a combined land area of 687 sq. mi. 


a ~~ i ae oe -. = ~~. “a tar” Cae Fi ae ae 


and Area of aie Cae of 1820 


Po ulation 
WITH Popul oF COUNTY SEAT OF COURT HOUSE, LAND AREA IN SQUARE MILES 
< Source: Bureau of ens Census 


SR Pv fee eS 


Counties in the United St 


Mhere are /3,068 Ga the parts of Yellowstone 2 


County Court 


-mi| jouse 9: 
ALABAMA 7 paL7 
mites, 61,078 sq. mt.; pop., 

Geecrenn|  SRBTErmrgG 
ay lakes 
899|Clayton & Eufaula. 
625 Se ae Reticteaci! 
640|Oneonta. . 


8,186 


penne 


626| Wynne 

672 Fordyce eee Fs 
776| Arkansas City.. 

336 ee Caen <e 
656|Conw: 


677 iba ve epee tad 
616/Tuscumbia. 


3 


778|Fort Payne....... 
628|Wetumpka....... 
962|Brewton......... 


627|Fayette. . es le Fate 


GTBIGCNEVA KL. ae 
645|Butawa.......... 
663|Greensboro. eg 
565) Abbeville. 
578|Dothan. . 
1,124|Scottsboro, 
1,118| Birmingham 
605/Vernon..... 


E 


a 
es) 
- 


WARTuOC OD 
Baers 
BSawse 


592|Powhattan and 
Walnut Ridge... 


Hm pat 
ww 
nN 
tN 


Hayneville........ 
FEUSKCROG. i). as 
Huntsville......., 
JOG i2)s Rpg gett 


Mobile..... te 


DECATUR. one wante 
M arion 


Wedowee.... 


704| Helena. 


see eee 


555] Perryville. ....... 


9|Phenix City 
Pell City. . 
Columbiana 
Livingston. 
Talladega. . 
Dadeville, 
Tuscaloosa. 
"809 Jasper. 
1,069|Chatom. . 


4)Des Are and we 
Valls pit, es Fe 
781|Little Rock....... 
637|Pocahontas. 
636] Forrest City 
725 Benton. . 
898| Waldron 
664| Marshall . 


900|Camden,.... 22.2: 529| hand 
633| Double Springs. 5 “GroniWwedain chicas 
ARIZONA © oo || SeWierstiver nee 585|De Queen. ....... 12,293 
a4 counttes, 11g B15 s0..mt+. pop,, 749, 587), Scsroreusy ele ete 596 Boe spies & tenn 
pueene. ean Wd 174 Saint ORNS. e tees 7 767 ||Stone.........| 610|/Mountain View...” "662 
: 2 . 5 DOG cGisve nics <tereifn 8254081 | Uimtone oe i 
Ce conino 18,573|Flagstafl...... 20! Unto ae = mecha? 062 Bane ae aweat 
ees HROOIGIODE: inc teas co. Washington...|  963/Fayetteville... 1 °° oes 
Graham, 4'610\Safford.../ 21.11." White........| 1,042|Searcy.........., 381040 
Greenlee Ted |Ouitone. . cine. cs Woodruff.....:] 592|Augusta........ ts'957 
Maricopa. 9,226 |Phoenix Veils kegeace. 1, 253s Danvilia’and) ae 18,957 
Mohave... 13,260|/Kingman ii. hccccal. 8. bIOI see eee 5 
Eeveio Tea Bele Holbrook Raj ny ie ee 
Bae ca 3 r ucson, . ALIFORNIA 
PADS casas ws 378|Florence. (68 ¢ 
Banta Cri ie Nogales. ‘akon eee, ise e408 Sq. oe pop. 10,586,223 ais 
Rac... Tescott:, 723|Markleovilie, . 1.7 2 
OMIA ce ices 9,986) Y UMass cect os . ee one totes et pm 9,151 
ARKANSAS renee ,663/Oroville. .... 64,930 
. {75 counttes, 52,675 sy. mt. Dop., 1,909,611) Colusa. 22s 1153 Gnisee oe 1651 
"Aes ogg Hom Bo) sles sap emo s 23,665 || Contra Costa..| °734|Martinez. .” 298'984 
Ashley 233 [Bamburi 25,660 Del Norte. Cah 1,003|Crescent, City 8,07: 
Benton 886|Bentonville,.... °° 38,076 epee Pree a 16.207 
peers. 3 602 Harrison. . 16,260]] Glenn, -/ °°" ** 1317 Willows, 7 230,588 
radley 649|Warren, “90711! 15,987 || Humboidt..” 3.573|Bureka... 1...) aera | 


Land| Po ue 
Coun Area Seat 
a sq.mi Goure use oe 
CALIFOR! 1A—Continued 
eet 4,284|El Centro. ....... 62,975 
Inyo..... ‘ :1107091 ote eee ote 1 
170|Bakersfield....... 
1,395) Hanford wie 
1,256|Lakeport......... 
ibos ace Shs tts "14151687 
es ‘ze ‘ 
,148)/Madera........05 = 36,96 
1)San Rafael. ...... 85,619 
1,455|Mariposa........ : 5,14 
0} Ui eit 40,854 
1983 oe RF Pa inary vavaid s 69,780 
4,094|Alturas....... ,678 
*028, Bridgeport. 3 2,115 
'324|Salinas.......... +} 130,498 
790|Napa........ f 46,60 
979 eveda City 19,888 
782|Santa Ana 216,224 
1,431|Auburn 64! 
2,570/Q) 13,519 
7,179| Riverside 170,046 
I 5, 985)Sacrament, 277,140 
3 ....-| 1,396|Hollister..... ; 14,37 
i San Bernardino}20,131/San Bernardino....| 281,642 
: San Diego..... 4,258|San Diego........ 556,808 
San Francisco... 45|San Francisco..... 775,357 
a: San Joaquin...| 1,410/Stockton......... 200,750 
C San Sepa ge 3/326/San Luis Obispo.. - 51,41 
San Mateo. 454) Redwood City.. 235,659 


4 Santa Barbara. 2,745|Santa Barbara. ...] 98/220 
ta Clara ! 


O5/San Jose. oes 290,547 
439/|Santa — Peanicm's 66,534 
800) Redding.........4 36,413 
"958 Downlevilis te An 2,41 
6,313/Yreka........ 30,73 
827|Fairfield.......... 104,833 
1,579|Santa Rosa....... 103,405 
5 OGEStO!.. ce ersiae 127,231 
607| Yuba City........ 26,23 
2,976|Red Bluff......... 19,276 
3,191 ee aes ,08 
4/845] Visalia. 149,264 
2/275|Sonora. 58: 
uA '857| Ventura. «| 114,647 
1,034|Woodlan 5 40,640 
638/Marysville........ 24,420 
COLORADO 
(63 counttes, 103,922 sq. gt pop., 1,325,089) 
AGAINS. J... ss 1,246|Brighton......... 40,23 
Alamosa...... ‘0 Atarionn. Oo ane 0,531 
Arapahoe 820|Littleton......... 52,125 
Archuleta 1,364|Pagosa Springs. ,03 
Baca. 2,565/Springfield, . 7,964 
Bent.. 1,517|Las Animas. 8,775 
7 Boulde "753|Boulder... . 48,296 
Chaffee -| 1,039|Salida..... 16: 
Cheyenne. :| 1:772|Cheyenne wale 3,453 
Clear Creek... 394|Georgetown. 3,289 
1,271|Conejos: .....++. 10,171 
1/215|San Luis. . 2322... 6,067 
803|Ordway.......... 5,222 
737|Westcliffe........ 1,573 
1,157 | Delta. oi. .<4% oe. 17,365 
66|Denver . = 415,786 
1,028|Dove Creek... ..: ,966 
843/Castle Rock...... 3,507 
1,685 ieee Ree cerstn-avare 4,488 
1,864|Kiowa.........-. 4,477 
2,158 Colorado Spgs.. 74,523 
1,562|Canon City....... 18,366 
2,994|Glenwood Spgs.... 11,625 
149|Central City...... 850 
1,854|Hot Sulphur Spgs. 3,963 
3,238|Gunnison 5,716 
1,057|Lake City. 263 
1,578] Walsenburg.. 10,549 
1,623| Walden 5A 1,97 
786|Golden 55,687 
1,792) Eads ,003 
2,171/Burlington 600 
380] Leadville 6,150 
1,685| Durango 14,880 
2,614|Fort Collin 43,554 
4,794| Trinidad 25,902 
2,593| Hugo. 5,909 
1, "327 Sterling 17,187 
3,313|Grand Junction. 38,974 
921)Creede:.....-.65. 698 
oss eT G4 rales aike leaves 5,946 
Montezuma. 2) 095|Cortez........++- ,991 
Montrose. ”239|Montrose........+ 15,220 
Morgan....... fo *282|Fort Morgan..... 18,074 
ERTO we ows Tee's ,267)LaJunta..... teas 25,275 
BIOPSY acces 540/Ouray..... ae 2,103 
iS eee, 2,166|Fairplay......... 1,870 
Phillips........ 680] Holvoke,........- 4,924 
PICHIA ics ote 8 OTA ASPERT. Gee creo «ois 1,646 
Prowers......- 1,626|/Lamar........... 14,836 
Pueblo, ....«s0- D40WPuUSHlo wes Wes ccere eos 90,188 
Rio Blanco 3,263|Meeker...... oe 71 
Rio Grande.... 916|Del Norte........ 12,832 
Routt 2,330|Steamboat Spgs 8.940 


Land 
Sine prey oe 
sa.mi 1 q 
COLORADO— Continued ' 
F uac 5,664 
392/Silverton. 1,471 
i oe Creer 2,693 
pusgeoae 
e ai 
Washington. ..| 2,525 B Akron sane etme ey ae 
Weld.........| 4,004|Greeley,..... .saentiau 
Yuma. 22°12] 2/383|Wray.. owe ee oi Ope 
Gg counte, POSE, oon 
cou: h Sq. mt.; POD., 
irfield...... 933 Bridgeport. 7584 342 
ford Dag fave 740) Hartfor 539, 661 
Litchfield. .... 938 Litchfield... Bee) 98:872 
Middlesex... .. 374|Middletown...... 67,332 
New Haven. 610|New Haven....., 545,784 
New London.. 672)New London 
and Norwich.... pre 

Tolland....... | 416/Tolland........ a 44,709 
Windham... 516|Putnam and 


Ee counties, “| '885) sg. mi.; pop,, 318,085) 


DI 
( 


Bay (a)...... 
Bradford..... 


Gadsden..... 


CHAOCS ic. oe 


Hendry 
Hernando 
Highlands.... 


Hillsborough... 


Holmes 


Indian River. ; 


Jackson...... 


Madison. 
Manatee. 


Nassau 


Okaloosa(e)... 
Okeechobee.... 


Santa Rosa.... 
Sarasota...... 


Seminole..... 
Sumter 


Washington. 


Willimantic. .,.1 61,759 
DELAWARE 


DOVER. Sk suecspantae 
437|Wilmington, 
i 946|Georgetown.. 
STRICT OF COLUMBIA 
61 sq. mt. pop., 802,178) 
FLORIDA 


es, Ls Pan $a: es OD., 2, es 50oy 
wile’. 7,026 
, B83 Masnenes Brian 6,313 
x 753|Panama City..... 42,689 
. 203|Starke\.nc ace 1,457 
1,032|Titusville......... 3,653 
1,218|/Fort Lauderdale. 83,933 
557|Blountstown..... - 7,922 
705|Punta Gorda..... - 4,286 
570|Inverness........ 6,111 
598|Green Cove Spgs 14,323 
2,032| Everglades 488 
786|Lake City 18,216 
2,054|Miami. .. 495,084 
648) Arcadia. - 24: 
688|Cross City : 3,928 
777\Jacksonville......, 304,029 
657|Pensacola......., 112,706 
483/Bunnell........... 3,367 
544|Apalachicola...... 5,814 
‘i 508}Quincy.........6- 36,457 
5 $09) Trenton ..wcan suet 3,499 
3 746| Moore Haven,.... 2,199 
. 557 Wewsbircaka Per a, 7,460 
j 514| Jasper . a aapaae 8,981 
; 630|Wauchula........ , 07 
-| 1,187|La Belle... concn ee 6,051 
: 488|Brooksville....... 6,693 
.| 1,041)Sebring ae 13,636 
1,040|/Tampa..:........ 249,894 
5 483)Bonifay.......... 988 
511] Vero Beach....... 11,872 
- 942/Marianna........ 34,645 
598|Monticello. . 10,413 
543| Mayo... 44 
996|Tavares. . 36,340 
786| Fort Meye 23,404 
685|Tallahassee. 51,590 
1,103|Bronson. . 10,637 
838)| Bristol. . . 182 
702|Madison. .. 14,197 
701|Bradenton........ 34,704 
| 1,617 \Ocala . .<:-cereen 38,187 
c 559 (Stuart... cae even 807 
. 994|/Key West........ 29,957 
3 650| Fernandina....... 12,811 
944|Crestview........ 27,533 
780|Okeechobee....... 3,45: 
i 916|Orlando.......... 114,950 
Z 325|Kissimmee........ 1,4 
1,978|West Palm Beach..| 114,688 
E 751|Dade City.......- 0,529 
;: 264|Clearwater........ 159,249 
|) £86t Bartow..5 score 123,997 
5 803|/Palatka.......... 23,615 
: 609|Saint Augustine... 24,998 
588|Fort Pierce....... 20,180 
1,024|/Milton........... 18,554 
586|Sarasota.......... 28,827 
i 321iSanford. ......... 26,883 
561/Bushnell, . 11,330 
677|Live Oak. 16,986 
1,032|Perry 10,416 
240 Lake Butle 8,9) 
1,115|De Land... 74,229 
614|Crawfordvill 5,258 
,046|De Funiak Spgs 14,725 
*597|Chipley.......... 11,888 


Special Censuses since April 1, 1950—(a) 58,322; 


(b) 159,052; 
(f) 157,086. 


(c) 703.777; (d) 59,179; (e) 53,014; 


ie ; iene 
unty rea 
sq 


GEORGIA 
bee counties. 58. is Sq. mt.; poD., aay we 
me 362 
8,94 | 


255| Fitzgerald 
466 ville 


abo ook 


a 
£5 


pak Se: 
ZESSRESSES 


E 


224)Fort Gaines. 
149} Jonesboro. . . 


oun 
2 

= 
io 
ow 


* 


166 
194|Soperton 
447|La 


Soe.nhSrew 


296|Cordele. . 
165/Trenton., . 
213/Dawsonville...... 
612|/Bainbridge . 

269] Decatur 
499/Eastman 


Sueeeeeee 


PS 
pens 
3 


ban 
201 Douglasville, 
526) Blakely . 


383 , 
472)|Washington 
7.978 ca 458|Irwinton 
4|Rome d 560|Sylvest | 19,357 
Cumming 11,005 
Carnesville. .. 


IDAHO 
23\Atlanta.......... (44 somretes, 82,769 i mi.: DOP» hacect 637 
Ellijay 9,963 ‘t ,046 | Boi: bo, 649 


Gibson ici haan «| 1,877 Council. 


Bruns 29,046 -| 1,124 Pocatello. 
Calhoun ‘ 988/P. 


1) .:| 2,072|Blacktoot. . 
Gwinnett. evi 2, 849 Hailey 
Habershain Wiens 


Buchanan 

rit ee 

257| Hartwell . 

301/Franklin . 

331}McDono , ee 

379|Perry. . : 20.964 || Cassi hex 

372) Ocilla ¥S »| 1,751 abana 


2'522|Orofino. - 
4, oa3 Challis 


811|Dublin. 
Hg eau 
5 nesville 8,444 || Latah 22.) 1090 Noeiee 
253) Lincolnto: i Lemhi ‘ 
403] Ludowici. 5 6 . = a78 eer 
506] Valdosta . 
a Dahlonega. . 
263/Thomson 
431| Darien 


499 Greenvite: 
Aik 0 287|Colquit:. 
Mitchell. |: 511(Camilla 


Tazewell 


Wabash....... 
Warren. .....: 
Washington... 


Boe Cairo. 


383|Greenville. .)°..! 


283 


Belvidere 


IAVETIAS one 0d - 
Metropolis........ 
Petersburg. .... . «+ 
ATCC Oi p-'s «4's ale 
Waterloo......... 
Hillsboro.... me 
Jacksonville 


eoria 
Pinckneyville 
Monticello. 
Pittsfield . 
Golconda. oe 
Mound City...... 
Hennepin......... 
eee Price siee cin 
Rock Island...... 
Belleville......... 
Harrisburg....... 
Springfield........ 
pee teee Jtinee Coon Hee 


Jonesboro......-. 
Danville i oo... 
Mt. Carmel....... 
Monmouth,...... 


Nashville......... 


40,979 
4/270]. 


Sullivan....... 
Switzerland... 
Tippecanoe,... 


9,613|| Vanderburgh. . 
Vermillion,.... 


White 
14/460 Whitley. 


Seat 


Coun: 
Co use 


urt 


ng 

433] Washington 
306|Lawrenceburg.... . 
370|Greensburg....... 
365)Auburn.......... 

400)/Muncie.......... 
433|Jasper........... 
468/Goshen........... 


403| Noblesville 

305/Greenfield;>....... 
479|Corydon......... 
417|Danville.......... 
400] New Castle....... 
293)/Kokomo.......... 
390|Huntington....... 
520|Brownstown...... 
562)Rensselaer........ 
386|Portland......... 
aye Madison... ...... 


Warsaw... 
379| Lagrange. . 
514|Crown Poin 
608|La Porte. . 
459|Bedford. .. 
453|Anderson. . 
402|Indianapolis Ais 
444/Plymouth.....,.. 
345|Shoals, 2... ic. ans 


405/Paolls/722 ese oe 
301 Spencers. -.24 0.0 


335|Petersburg........ 
425/Valparaiso........ 
414|Mount Vernon,... 
433|Winamac..... 


457| Winchester 
442|Versailles. 
409| Rushville. . 
467|South Bend 
193|Scottsburg. 
409 Shelbyville. vs 
396|Rockport......... 


221] VOVEY cnn i oe 


168 Liberty Se a Casts tale 
263)Newport......... 
421/Wabash.......... 
391|Boonville......... 


336|Columbia City. 


22, 


ee 
3 


e 


Todor 
3 iB bas 


ERE 
B88 


e258 


52 GS <0 93 308 
Ne 
he 
CO 


re, = he, aE Lar hl A ee eee eee et oe oe aia ala S77 Ve 


Land 
Area 
sq.mi 


County Seat 


County Court use tation 


56,0465 ee ie ETE eis hee” 
seit 


426 ree 8. aS Dane cal boee raw ee 
Waukon.........-| 16,351)|)Atchison...... sar arate 
$33 Centerville 19,683 || Barber......-- 


1,445|El Dorado........ 
"774\Cottonwood Fails. 
Sedan 


409) Burlington. .. =e 056 || Ford..........| 1,083)Dodge City....... 
382|Spirit Lake.......|  12,756|| Franklin. ..... Ottawa... . 5-2. 
608/Dubuque......... orn Cer Se <a 
395|Estherville........| 14,102||Gove......--. RONG See crea ee ee 
728|West Union....... 28,294||Graham.......| 891)Hill City......... 


503|Charles City......| 21,505}|Grant......... 568]Ulysses.......---. 
586|Hampton.........| 16,268|)Gray......... 869 Ae ee 
AN ey eG wicie. ee aber fie gels Sees & 

efferson......... . ee 1.260 Burekas.. 0.2. 355% 
501/Grundy Center....| 13,722|)Hamilton..... 992|Syracuse......... 
596|Guthrie Center... . Harper.......}| 80l)/Anthony..... cate 
577|Webster City.....| 19,660)|Harvey....... 540) 


La 
865|Kingman......... 
720|Greensburg....... 
654 


436| Fairfield. . poate ane Ighton..- i. << es 
620|Iowa City: ......: 465 Leavenn ere Seen 
585|Anamosa......... incol 726|Lincoln........... 
579|Sigourney........ 607|Mound City...... 
979/Algona........... 26,241 pane Ane ren 1,073|Russell Springs... . 
522)Fort Madison BYOB cto. Fs "852 Emporia. .......-. 

and Keokuk.... 43,102 MoPhersou.. 895|McPherson....... 
713|Cedar Rapids.....| 104,274||Marion.......| 959)Marion........... 
403|Wapello.......... 11,101}|Marshall,.....) 911/Marysville........ 
434/Chariton ......... 12,069 || Meade........| 976|Meade........... 
588|Rock Rapids...... 14,697 || Miami........ $92 )Paola.(.o =. shh se 
565| Winterset. ....... 13,131]| Mitchell...... 716|Beloit .. +... 2 a8 
572|Oskaloosa ........ 24,672 || Montgomery. . 649|Independence, .... 
568|Knoxville......... 25,930/| Morris........ 707|\Council Grove. ... 
574|Marshalltown,.... 35,611]| Morton....... 725|Richfield......... 
ey Glenwood. ....... 14,064 || Nemaha...... 709|Seneca. i)... . See 


ABO S:, oie 5 « 

: é at Osborne. ...... tees 
O'Brien 575|Primghar. 18,970}| Ottawa....... 723|Minneapolis 
Osceola : 398|Sibley.... s Barned |<... vex 
Page. eer 535|Clarinda. Phillipsburg . 

Palo Alto. .... 561|Emmetsburg. . Westmoreland . 
Plymouth,.... 86 MAIS sinha tt. 
erences: Sateen: 
, Hutchinson 

Pottawattamie.| 964/Council Bluits. Retire Belleville BSS 5S 
See 589)Montezuma, . OUBY acne 
Bingeold.. 538/Mount Ayr....... Manhattan aaa 

wees ate gap CHR ie 2G toe Stockton. ........ 

avenport........ } 
a8 meee ee Hach oe 
Wapello. . 437\/Ottumwa......... 47,397 ||Sherman...... 1,055|Goodland......... 
Warren, .... 572|Indianola......... 17,758 ||Smith......... 893/Smith Center. .... 
Washington. 568/Washington....... 19,557|| Stafford....... 794|Saint John........ 
Wayne.. x 532|Corydo , Stanton....... 676|Johnson.......... 
< Dee eee 11,737 || Stevens. |. 729| Hugoton 

Webster... 718/Fort Dodge.......|  44,241|/Sumner.. |__| ”} 1,183|Wellington....... 
Winnebago.... 402)Forest City....... 13,450||Thomas....... 1,070 oan Pa es Pert 
Winneshiek.... 688|Decorah.......... 21.6394| Trego. .... 2.01 901|Wakeeney........ 
Woodbury..... 871|Sioux City...... || 103917 | Wabaunsee. . TOL Alnie. y, shoe 
Worth........ 401|Northwood.... | 11,068|] we ait “| > RoR aperon Spel neer 
Wright 877\Clarion ashington. ../ 891 Washington. . 


ih minis sin 6 68a 19,652! Wichi =e Tony Yoon 
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Land: 
Area County Seat 
poaate sq.mi| Court House 
KANSAS—Continued 
Wilson........ 574|Fredonia......... 
Woodson...... | 504) Yates Center..... 
Wyandotte.... 151|Kansas City...... 
KENTUCKY 


_ a counties, 39,864 sq. mi.; pop., ies aa 


Caldweill...... 
Calloway..... 
Campbeli..... 


Crittenden. ||: 
Cumberland... 
DI AVICSS 5 ica 


Elliot: 


ipinea “oft 


Jessamine..... 
Johnson....... 


es Srtettcheaare fare : 


Lyo 


Mecracken. Pra 
McCreary..... 


Oldham. .2222: 
Owen 


393|Columbia. . 
364|Scottsville. . 
206 Lawrenceburg. 
259] Wickliffe 


252 Been SPAN arn 
182 Dan ilteies ot ae ce: 


566|Hardinsburg...... 
300/Sheperdsville. ..... 
443|Morgantown...... 
357)|Princeton......... 
381|Murray.......... 
151)Alexandria and 
Newport......, 
196|Bardwell......... 
131|Carrollton.... 
402|Grayson. 
435|Liberty.... 
726| Hopkinsvill 
259] Winchester. 
474|Manchester.. ‘ 
191/Albany........... 
S65) Marion. ...50. 0... « 
307|Burkesville....... 
466|Owensboro....... 
304|Brownsville....... 
240/Sandy Hook,..... 
QOO/ EVN. ae slewie lls. 


350 Flemingsbure . pany 
402|Prestonsburg...... 
211|Frankfort........ 
205|Hickman......... 


250| Williamstown..... 
560|Mayfield......... 
514|Leitchfield........ 
282|Greensburg. . . 
350/Greenup.... 
187) Hawesville. . . 
616] Blizabethtow: 
469| Harlan. 3 
308 Cynthiana. . 
425|Mumfordville ; 
440|Henderson.,...... 
289|New Castle,...... 


337 INCH F065 a ncyeree 
375! Louisville......0°. 
177) Nicholasville...... 
264|Paintsville........ 
165}Covington and 
Independence... 
356|Hindman......... 
373|Barbourville...... 
260] Hodgenville....... 
443|London.......... 
425) Louisa. ........+- 
210|Beattyville....... 
412} Hyden.. . ose ast 
339] Whitesburg....... 
485| Vanceburg......... 


563] Russellville 
254|Eddyville. . 
251|/Paducah.... 
408| Whitley City 


343|Lebanon. 
Bae Ben on. Ane 
DSTUIMEZ veers es cuei eye co! naaty 
239| Maysville. Pepe, 
308 Brandenburg. Preterekie 
210}Frenchburg....... 
256|)Harrodsburg,..... 
296|Edmonton........ 
334|/Tompkinsville..... 
204|Mount Sterling... . 
369] West Liberty. .... 
482|Greenville........ 
437|Bardstown.,...... 
204i Carlisle: ... ......-. 
596|Hartford......... 
184/La Grange........ 
351{Owenton......... 


17,603 
7 


Land Popu- 
eon County Seat 
ty Bree Court House es 
KENTUCK Y—Continued 
197|Booneville........ 7,324 
279|Falmouth........ 9,61 
343|Hazard..c. «scene 46,56 
786|Pikeville......... 81,154 
173iStantoni, ©.i. ates 6,812 
630|Somerset......... 38,452 
101|Mount Olivet..... 2,881 
311|/Mount Vernon.... 13,925 
290|Morehead........ fi 
242|Jamestown....... 13,71 
284/Georgetown....... 15,141 
384|Shelbyville....... 17,912 
239|Franklin,........ 11,678 
193/Taylorsville....... 6,157 
284 eed ep *; 14,403 
376| Blk 12,890 
457 reine 9, 
146|Bedford. 5,1 
343|Morganfield 14,893 
546|Bowling Gree; 42,7. 
307 iS prinea ay RPS ts 12,777 
440|Monticello........ 16,475 
339| Dixon oc.5 00 oun 15,555 
458| Williamsburg... .. 31,940 
227|Campton......... 7,615 
Woodford..... 193'Versailles......... 11,212 
LOUISIANA* 
(64 parishes, Ae. 162 sq. wit pop., 2.683,516' 
Cadi. - oes. 662Z\Crowley.......... 47,050 
Allen: ..). <2: -% 775 Oper sigh wo tenner 18,835 
Ascension. .... 300|Donaldsonville. ... 22,387 
Assumption... 357|Napoleonville..... 17,278 
pore =k See ha (ie 826|Marksville 
De Ridder 
Arcadia. ..... 
Benton 
Shreveport 
Lake Charles 
Columbia 
Cameron 
Harrisonburg 
FLQMEN =: ferxieate peters 
Vidaliay....c.). sccm 
Mansfield. ....... 
East eral 
Rouge...... 462|Baton Rouge...... eae 
East Carroll: 432|Lake Providence... 16,302 
East Feliciana. 454|Clinton.......... 19,133 
Evangeline... . 672/Ville Platte,...... 31,629 
Franklin. ..... 648|Winnsboro........ 29,376 
GORE. i.e ae 3s 670|Colfax........... 14,263 
Thera cs esau 588|New Iberia....... 40,059 
Iberville...... 628|Plaquemine....... 26,750 
Jackson....... 583|Jonesboro.....,.. 15,434 
Jefferson.,.... 409|Gretna........... 103,873 
Jefferson Davis} 658|Jennings......... 26,298 
Lafayette..... 283|Latayette........ 57,743 


1,157|Thibodaux....... 42,209 


80 
199 
< 642 

Plaquemines... 984 ‘ 
Pointe Coupee. 564|New Roads....... 21,841 
Rapides....... 1,329|Alexandria....... 90,648 
Red River..... 413/Coushatta........ 12,113 
Richland...... 576|Rayville.........: 26,672 
BADING. occa 1,029|Many i 20,880 
St. Bernard.... 510|Saint Bernard. ; 11,087 
St. Charles.... 304|Hahnville......., 13,363 
St, Helena... .. 420)Greensburg....... 9,013 
St. James..... 249/Convent......... 15,334 
St, John the 

Baptist..... 225 Eagan nik: «ark Sr pom 14,861 
St. Landry..... 930/Opelousas........ 78,476 
St. Martin. 721|Saint “Martinville, ; 26,353 
St. Mary...... 605|Franklin......... 35,848 
St. Tammany.. ¢ 
Tangipahoa 
Tensas........ 
Terrebone..... 

OTN start aca) 

Vermilion. .... 

ernon....... 
Washington 
Webster....... 
ene Baton 
West "Carroll. 356|Oak Grove....... 17,248 
West Feliciana. 410|Saint Francisville. . 10,169 
Wann i:..jas met 950|Winnfield........ 16,119 
* Parishés and Parish Seats 

MAINE 
(16 counties, 31,040 sq. mt.; pop., 913,774) 

Androscoggin..| | 478|Auburn. . .| 83,594 
Arrostook..... 6,805|Houton. ‘ 96,039 
Cumberland. . . 881|Portland 169,20] 


| Land 
County Area 
sq.mi 


, 2,343,001) 
pea aie 4 “ 


117,392 
Balti 270,273 
Calvert....... 219|Prince Frederik. 12,100 
Caroline...... 320|Denton. see 18,234 
Carroll,....... 456 tei Reesor Sines 
- ON fats, ecis nea > 
OCU a cher siese + 3 23, 413 
62,287 
3 
23,119 
is =] 13.677 
Montgomery... : 
ne rees. 485|Upper Maribor. 194,182 
een Annes..| 373|Centerville.. 5 14,579 
St. Marys..... 367 Leonardtown - ates 29,11 
Somerset...... 332|Princess Anne..... 20,74 
Talhot........ 279|Easton........... 19,42) 
Washington 462|Hagerstown....... 78,886 
Wicomico..... 380\Salisbury......... 39,641 
HA Fol ah bas Gi 483|Snow Hill........ 23,148 
m ane ity 
Waltimore.. TO... cee eee teens 949,708 
uf or ae ot pone 4,690,614 
(14 counttes. 67 sq. mt.; pop., 
Barostabic. ...| '399)Barnstable./. 7... 6,805 
Berkshire... .. 942|Pittsfield......... 2,966 
Bristol........ 556|Fall River& New 
DR. oe 381,569 
106|/Edgartown....... 633 
500| Lawrence, New- 
buryport, Salem.| 522,384 
707|Greenfield........ 52,747 
621|Springfield........ 367,971 
528/Northampton:.... 87,594 
829|Cambridge and 
Lowell. ....... 1,064,569 
46|/Nantucket........ 3,4 
398|Dedham.........] 392,308 
664/Plymouth........ 189,468 
Suffolk........ 55|Boston.........,. 896,615 
Worcester..... 1,516/Fitchburg and 
Worcester...... 546,401 
MICHIGAN 
(83 counttes, 57,022 sq. mi.; pop., 6, dat 766) 
Alcona. 677) Harrisville, , 
Alger 3)Munising 
Allegan Allegan 
Alpena Alpena..... 
Antrim Bellaire 
Arenac........ Standish . 
Baraga........ ATSC fia: aft aye site. 
Barry Hastings......... 
NAV Feels sieeve» IDAVICIEVS crpcuyotahs 
Benzie........ Beulah. v5. ost. ve 
Berrien Saint Joseph 
Branch......... Coldwater 
Calhoun. Marshall......... 

BBB. 6... Cassopolis 1 
Charlevoix. Charlevoix. . 13,475 
Cheboygan Cheboygan. 13,731 
Chippewa..... Sault Sainte Marie, 29,2 
WIALO Ss esi. sos Harrison. . . 
Clinton... .... Saint Johns. , 
Crawford...... Grayling. 
Deltay oo... Escanaba... _. 
Dickinson... . . Iron Mountain. 

te) | Charlotte........, 
Emmet. Petoskey . . 
Genesee , . Blinto... 
Gladwin...) °: 3/Gladwin. || = ee 45 
Gogebic. 112)Bessemer..... 1) * 27.053 
Grand itaverse 464|Traverse Gity,./.7] 28°59 
Gratiot... ..... 566\Ithaca.. 1.) 1! 33/429 
inagis. <* 601] Hillsdale. ; 31,916 
Houghton... | 1,030] Houghton. 771 
Huron;....... 822|Bad Axes . 3'149 
Ingham..... |: 559/Mason. 172/941 
RODE Ca. ... BYb\Fonia so 57 PPS 8,158 
TOSCO. isa. 547|Tawas City. "9 
EDI seas ss 1,197/Crystal Falls. |‘ **! 17,692 
Tsabella....... 572|Mount Pleasant 28:964 


County 
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County Seat |" | Tation 


Area 
sq.mi Court 


107, 

os 
288,292 
2,918 
of 7 
ore20 
26,725 
8,147 
9,287 
184,961 
18,524 
47,654 
20,474 
18,968 
et 
7,458 
75,666 
31,013 
4,125 
121,545 
21,567 
396,001 
16,105 
9,345 
10,282 
13,797 
3,134 
17a 
11,996 
158813 
30,837 
9,148 
45,967 
38,258 
39,184 
134,606 
2,435,235 
18,628 

MINNESOTA . 

87 counttes, 80,009 sq. mt. pop., 2,982,483) 
Aitki ‘S aaa 1,824) Aitkin... 2.0.0... 14,327 
Anoka Rr ee Se se ets miyé 

ecker........| 1,315)Detroit Lakes..... ; 
Beltrami. .....| 2,517|/Bemidji.......... 24,962 
— wa ytoaist ( SOLHROIBYE Sates aieaveme oa 

g Stone. ; 
Blue Earth. 38,327 
Brown 25,895 
Carlton , 
Carver 18,155 
Cass..........| 2,053/Walker........... 468i 
Chippewa.....| 582)Montevideo....... 16,739 
Chisago....... 419|)Center City....... 12,669 
Olayic totes 1,050|Moorhead........ 30,363 
Clearwater. ...} 1,005/Bagley........... 4 
Cook.........} 1,403}Grand Marals..... 19 
Cottonwood...} 640)/Windom......... 15,763 
Crow Wing....| 999/Brainerd.......... 30,875 
Dakota....... 571|Hastings. 49,019 
Dodge..... 435|Mantorville. .....: 12,624 
Douglas. 1,304 
Faribault 23,879 
Fillmore 465 
Freeborn 34,517 
Goodhue 32,118 
Grant..... a ; 9, 
Hennepin. .... 565. Minneapolis, . ateRtes 676,579 
Houston. ..... 565| Caledonia . 43. 
Hubbard...... 11,085 
Isanti.........] _ 442|Cambridge........ 12,123 
Itasca........| 2,663)Grand Rapids..... 33,321 
Jackson.......] 698)Jackson.......... 6,306 
Kanabec......] © 525)/Mora............ 9,192 
Kandiyohi.....] 824/Willmar....... 28,644 
Kittson.......] 1,124)/Hallock......... ’ 
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1,356|Saint Cloud...... 
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Leake......... 586|Carthage......... 
Se isletalshoreixia 465) Tupelo. 3.4 .. 35-5 
Leflore:....... 588|Greenwood....... 
Lincoln....... 
Lowndes ; 
Madison...... 
Marion........ 
Marshall...... 
Monroe....... 
Montgomery 
Neshoba 
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467|Central City 
1,403) Bridg 
eee "438 
[eS eect BS 617|Nebraska City.... 
Be eo 433|/Pawnee City...... 
Ear SSb(Grante ss. 2 cities 


1,012|Bassett 


NEV 

2 ss ebedetscd: rae 1 89 
se ayes Churchill 4,9 

3,187||Clark 


3 a. soe pop., 160, 1083), 
79oT|Las Vegas 2202077 48; 
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Humboldt.,...) 9,702;Winnemucca...... 4,838 
Lander. . Z te 
3. 
3 
5 
3 
4 
3. 
. Washoe 
White Pine.. 
0 ~ NpW aaMPsuiRe 583,242) 
cou Sq. mi.; DO 
Belkna: 400 Raennta 3 ‘’ 2 ~ Aas A 26.632 
E 938/Ossipee........... 15,868 
Ch 717|Keene : 
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County eee oes Bhd lacior n 
NEW BSE Nae Gert 
1,826)Elizabethtown. . ries 
1,685|Malo 44,830 
47,584 
28,7 
7 10, 
1 a 
> 15 
1,293 pee Bey 
214 


Qn “| 1716 Woodsville. Meee 
Hillsborough.. "890|/Manchester and 649| Canandaigua 60172 
Nashua 829|Goshen........... 152/255 
Merrimack.... 929 Sates s : 022 306 Albion eee 20/832 
Rockingham.., 691|Exeter . a 70,059 968 Oswego © Pulaski. 77181 
Strafford...... SL TIOVER 5 pctvisle | se 0 51,567 1-013|\Cooperstawi < 50'763 
Sullivan....... 537'Newport......... 263441 O35IG Lie 
NEW JERSEY 
atte counties, Ses fs Lae DOP.» 4, ge Sao, goe|| Shae 2 
ays Sd cs chmon 
233|Hackensack. . 539,130] Rockland. 
819|Mount Holly. . 135,91¢||St. Lawrence. . 
221/Camden.......... 300,743)||Saratoga...... 
267 ae May Court asi th Sot te oe 
OUSC.........- “13 choharie..... 
503)|Bridgeton . ao 88,597!||Schuyler...... 
128|Newark.......... 905,949)|Seneca........ 
329|Woodbury........ 91,727||Steuben,...... 
45\Jersey City....... 647,437 OUI. aivietou rs 
Hunterdon. 435|Flemington....... 42,736|| Sullivan....... 
Mercer. se 228/Trenton,......... 229,781|| Tioga......... 
Middlesex... .- 312|New Brunswick...| 264,872||Tompkins..... 
Monmouth.. 477\Freehold......... 225,327 RGED.. cette 
DEOIYS (7 ctaraie soe 468|Morristown....... 164,371]| Warren....... 
OCCA = . os e.ee 639|Toms River....... 56,622 el de i 
Passaic....... 194|Paterson......... 337,093|| Wayne........ 
WAL G  ot sce) aio 350\Salem. J. 0... Westchester*.. 
Somerset...... 307|Somerville ee Briere 
Sussex. J... .'. 528|Newton..........| —34,42¢]| Yates......... 
WIIUOM Piece ss 103/Elizabeth. . *apecial Census Sept. 1 ; 
NWVarreny fete « 361'Beividere aoe aon edi eee na b, 061 aoe 
NEW_ MEXICO counties 8a. mt.; pop 
($2 counties, 121,511 sq. mi.; pop., 681,187) ee sete 434) oe a 7 220 
Bernalillo. .... '1,163| Albuquerque. ..... 145 7a) esande aY1OTS ' 
Catron 6.898| Reserve : 3'533||Alleghany.....| 230/Sparta.... 8,155 
Chaves Roswell... 2.22: 407805|| Anson... 2... 533|Wadeshoro 26,781 
oe ES ! SIRO Bis cles nuataye= eifersOn's 5 si. vate 5 
Sous Dice Bee Mok, tak aes AVELY. cutee ss 247|Newland......... 13,352 
Danan Fort Summer. 3'4¢4|| Beaufort... ... 831|/Washington....... 37,134 
Ray ley eee Las Cruces 39'557||Bertie........ 693|Windsor.......... 143) 
oft ag Garlapad 40,640|| Bladen. ...... 879 Elizabethtown. . -. 29,703 
ilvel : e runswick..;.. outhport........ 
Grant : payee its Jia cuCaelincombe:....:| 648/Ashevillagune aaa 124/403 
77 
See ree : Reece g $.7(?||Burke.......:| 506|Morganton.:‘°.1.| 45/518 
an nie 3 i Seen eee ’995||Cabarrus......| 360/Concord......... 63,783 
a tae te pene. gente Pest Velowell Ae 0 oho Lonel: Meno cin NEC 43,250 
Lincoln... - Carrizo20. oo. 7,409|| Carteret. 0.2. 532|Beaufort-."......|  93°050 
Talon hci eo |.  eaag|| Caswell. saeco 435| Yanceyville... .... 20,870 
MeKinley... 1} 5,456|Gallup......---.. 27,451)! Chatham 70y|Pittsboro. 2.2.11] 9et4e3 
tel ek, 8'638|Alemogordo.......|  141909|| Cherokee 454|Murphy. 0.1222. 18,204 
Quay.........| 2,883|Tucumeari........ 13,971|| Chowan ae poeta ero 12,540 
Rio Arriba... || 5(855)'Tierra Amaritia.:?| 247997 eae ret aig Se e008 
1s he ae ITH se ae i Columbus. 939| Whiteville. 50,621 
Sandoval...... Fa RWARTGH Cte es © beens Craven.......| 725|New Bern. 182 
OE CRISS Me rt arh cis: ame aaa Gumberland...| §61|Rayettevilie. 0 
Santa Fe. 1'928|Santa Fe......... Currituck 273) Currituck, a 6,201 
Sierra. ...:..-.| 3/034|Hot Springs Dertidon’ "|| - aleteesa eee 
Socorro..<<... - ORE eh aS a Davie.........|  264|Mocksville 22/2. 15,420 
Taos......+.-+ ’ eee ‘ Up Moai 822|Kenansville....... “ 
Torrance.....- ice at a A Durham.) )): 299|Durham.......... 101,639 
Union......-. ee £ By on: ae Edgecombe....| 511|Tarboro.......... 51,634 
Valencia...... 5,657'Los Lumas Forsyth....... 424|Winston-Salem....| 146,135 
Los Alamos organized from parts of Sandoval Franklin. 2... 494|Louisburg....._.. 31'341 
and Sante Fe in 1949 Ps Gaston 5 eee ee 358 Gastonia - OR FS 110,836 
NEW YOR IESE: a capt s- atesville...2..¢:, F 
7,944 sq.mt.; pop., 14,830,192) Graham....... 289|Robbinsville, ..... 6,886 
Riba alae | : Batts ibany oe ee : ae .-| 239,386||/Granville...... 543/Oxford......0..06 31,793 
Allegany...... 1, O38 Bebnent sicpetidin ste ots 43,784||Greene.......- 269/Snow Hill........ 18,024 
ISEON XK: «. ojerey ese SBIBEORX ioe cre 3,0 010 1,451,277||Guilford...... 651|/Greensboro.,..... 191,057 
Broome....... 710|Binghamton...... 184,698|| Halifax....... (22\Haltaxss octaves S 
Cattaraugus...| 1,335|Little Valley...... 77,901|| Harnett :...... 606/Lillington........ 47,605 
Cayuga eae 699 70,136||Haywood..... 543|Waynesville...... 37,631 
Chautauqua... seo ee eae ral ...|  382)Hendersonville.... poieen 
Chemung..... 6, ertford.....-. i 
Chenango..... 39,138 ke. . eran 15,756 
53,622 ,479 
pomnbis? 43182 56,303 
Cortland...... 37,158 19,261 
Delaware ¥ 44,420 65,906 
Dutchess.....: 136,781 11,004 
ELON chores Coce/ ove 899,238 23,522 
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Plymouth ........ 
Boone...........|  18,342||Jefferson...... 
Goldsboro .......|  64,267|| Knox......... 
Wilkesboro........ FAKG soca ees 
Wilson...........| 54,506]|Lawrence..... 
Yadkinville....., 
Burnsville. ...... 


NORTH DAKOTA peony 
is3 counties, no ean sq. mi.; pop., 619,636) 2 
Adams........ Hettinger......... 1 
Barnes aeiact secs Valley City Sates che sie 
Bengson,...... Minnewaukan.,... es 
Billings. ...... 1,139|Medora.......... 434 Pomeroy . : 
B po nean che een ie poets 
Bur Bowbells. . . Pee ces | Woodsteld ace 
argo. 465|Dayton.......... 


Crosby...... 


3|New Rockford 5,372 416|Paulding. .._ | 7 
Linton....o. 2.08 9,715 409|New Lexington. . 
Carrington. 5,337 507/Circleville. . . 
Beach ions > Shan 3,499 aos 443|Waverly . 
Sats Forks...... 39,443 || Dortage. 1. 7° 504 Revenns. 
WarsOD sich. cay sie 7,114 |\Drepie. | 211°: 428|Eaton, . 
Coopersiowia. 5,460 seseess| 486/Ottawa : 
¥ ae : Bed sheers 497|Mansfield. |.) 21. : 
7\La Moure 91498 || OSS. ..-...... 687|Chillicothe. ... 2.2) 
"003|Napoleon.. 67357 ||Sandusky..... ban Fremont os dceais 
MeHenry..... 1,890|/Towner . 12,556 Sl) BBY ifs ba ee ee 
MeIntosh..,., 993)Ashley..... V590\sneiby:.c.  sealgiadneti ee nese 
McKenzie..... 2,810|W Te City... ie Are cell) 5873 Gutonteo see eee 
‘ § g’ga4 ||Stark.........) 573/Canton........... 
87686 ||summit.......{ 413|Akron.. 2.222012, 
19'295 |/Zrumbull .....) 620/Warren. 3)... s 
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‘ Van Wert. 
Sra hy 411|Mearthur. 
as cane 408|Lebanon. . 
Marietta... 


Sites Bryan. . 
DURES irs Bowling Green. 
Upper Sandusky... 


Holts Noe "913|/Rolla. 
Forman. om 
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McClusky... 2.3: Bnd counties, 69,031 Mn aba pop 2,233 sash) 
Fort Yates../':!!] 3696 ||Adair....... 569\S: eli. 
Amidon..........1 21315 ||Alfalfa... 12° °° 867 Oneektee “ 10,600 
Dickinson... .....'| 16,137 ||Atoka.. 2.1 °° 992|Atoka., 
Binley os ice 145 estate Nae ee ae 
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428/Sulphur 
820} Muskogee 
744|Perry..... 
577 PN La 
638/Okem: 
709 Oxinnoms City.. 
700|Okmulgee........ 
2,293|Pawhuska........ 
461|Miami............ 
591 |Pawnee... . 0.5... 
692|Stillwater........ 
Pittsburg..... 1,359 reheess Ed oo mite 
Pontotoc...... BRON Es ee ae 
Pottawatomie,. 797 Guewces fone EA 
Pushmataha...| 1,423/Antlers........... 
Roger Mills...| 1,124/Cheyenne......... 
FROMETS: i 0:c.0.0'6 71 
Seminole...... 
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Texas... 2,056|Guymon. 
Tillman. 861| Frederick. 
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Washington 425| Bartlesville 
mahita.<, 2.2 | 1,009/Cordel os... was. 
Woods........ TOTAL hiacsanes reo t.5 015 
Woodward....| 1,232| Woodward 
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ad counttes, 96,316 sq. ne pop., 1,421,384 
Baker........ 3,084|Baker............ 
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Seapesieks 820)Astoria.... 1... os 
iecranbis aeeesieae 646|Saint Helens...... 
MU OOS Grasset os = 1,611|Coquille.......... 
ANC t) tone siege 2,980|Prineville......... 
BIDDerytere ors ein 1,622|/Gold aa Pe ries 
Deschutes aiate ,027|Bend.... 
Douglas....... ,062|Roseburg......... 
Gilliam....... B2U Condon. 2 oid sei. 
hae ee Cee 4,532 toedang City.. 
Harney....... 10,132|Burns, =... . 2... 
ocd: River sd 529 Food. EVEN sees 
Jackson....... 2,817|Medford......... 
Jefferson...... 1,794|Madras.......... 
Josephine..... 1,625|Grants Pass...... 
Klamath...... .973|Klamath Falls. 
| 17. eon 
TEANG) 0 oc: 5,0 /01e 
Lincoln.;..... 
RHE fei eis ssi 
Malheur 
Marion 
Morrow 
Multnoma! 
Polk. .....,; 
Sherman. 
Tillamook 1,115|Tillamook........ 
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577|Waynesburg . 45,394 
894|Huntingdon 0,872 
831|Indiana. 77,106 
652|Brookviile. 49,147 
387|Mifflingtown. 15,243 
454|/Scranton,........ 257,396 
945|Lancaster........ 34,717 
367|New Castle....... 105,120 
363)/Lebanon......... 81,68; 
347|Allentown........ 198,207 
891/Wilkes-Barre...... 392,241 
1,215|Williamsport...... 101,249 
997|/Smethport........ 56,60 
681|Mercer. .. |. 111,954 
431|Lewistown. . eo 43,691 
611|Stroudsburg...... 33,773 
492|Norristown....... 353,068 
43,517||Montour...... 130/Danville,....5..5.. 001 
12,001 Northampton. . 374 ane ee os 185,243 
7,395 kd land re Sunbur: wee) LER ERS 
550|New Bloomfield io 24,78) 
127|Philadelphia . . .|2,071,605 
545|Milford.... &, 
1,092|Coudersport 
783)|Pottsville 
329|Middleburg 
Somerset. .-| 1,084|/Somerset 
Sullivan....... 478|Laporte.......... 
Susquehanna 836| Montrose 
HORS ssiedvee 1,150} Wellsboro 
Union... s.3e0 318)|Lewisburg 
Venango...... 675| Franklin 
Warren....... 910|Warren 
Washington. 857|Washington....... 209,62 
1) BYNE ...5 0 slere 744|Honesdale........ 28,478 
16,175 Westmoreland: 1,025|/Greensburg....... 313,179 
*570||Wyoming..... 396/Tunkhannock..... 16,766 
86,716|| YorkK......... DIA VY ORK. jaca 202,737 
orane RHODE ISLAND 
42'265 (6 counties, 1,058 sq. mi.; pop., 791,896) 
265) |Bristol........ 25(Bristoliac sn =. codes 079 
et) Renter castes 172|Bast Greenwich. 77,763 
Be etS Newport...... 115|Newport......... 1,539 
ve 2||Providence....| 422|Providence.......| 574,973 
5 et Washington. . 324|West Kingston.... 542 
8,329 SOUTH CAROLINA 
6,113 (46 counties, 30,306 sq. mt.; pop., 211 Oey 
12,740 || Abbeville 507,Abbeyville are 2,456 
58,510|| Aiken. . 7\Aiken. . A 53,137 
536 || Allendale. ‘Allendale. 11,773 
26,542 || Anderson. Anderson. 90,664 
,150||Bamberg. Bamberg... oe 17,533 
649 ||Barnwell. Barnwelle cata 17,266 
Beaufort. Beaufort... ca 26,993 
Berkeley...... Moncks Corner... . 30,251 
Calhoun...... 377|Saint Matthews. .. 14,753 
Charleston.... 945|Charleston........ 4,856 
Cherokee...... 394/Gaffney........4- 34,992 
Chester....... 585|Chester.......... 32,597 
Chesterfield. 793|Chesterfield....... 36,236 
317||Clarendon..... 598|Manning......... 32,215 
271 ||Colleton.:.... 1,048|Walterboro....... 28,242 
18,606||Darlington.... 545|Darlington........ 50,016 
41,703 }|Dillon........ BOF DWM ONG os sitss sven 30,930 
17,962 || Dorchester... . 569\Saint George...... 22,601 
264 ||Edgefield...... 481|\Edgefield....... : 16,591 
15,552 ||Fairfield...... 699|/Winnsboro........ 21,780 
61,269''Florence...... 805!Florence.........-. 79,710 
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(68 s abalacal aus 536 sq. mt.; pop, rundy 358|Altamont......... 

Armstri 518|(Unorganized)’... . 52 Morristown....... 
2 ae : 711|Plankinton . ; 


oe ec sheen Geeta 
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Canton.,.. y 76 GR eve eters os Dayton... ...-.6. 
Kennebec. ~ 4 572 nee eeee] OOS TAIMESUUL. «2 eee eee 


77\Salem.........''| _g’g9a||Robertson.....|  476|Springfield........ 
MePherson....| 1,151)Leola............] 7,071||Rutherford....) 630)Murfreesboro. .... 
Marshall,..... 875 pees 
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Moody. iF 3|Flandreau 
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Geitvabiig 4 Ercan 116 paw 


Woonsocket......{ 5,142]; -Mecol........| JG) Erwin............ 
(Attached to Fall nion........ 4 Ae lue Sant 
naive er) S coameon meh tity ew penn po 
edfield.....'° °°] y9’o94||Warren.......| 442/McMinnviile. || *: 
Nias. 9 )al¥ wile isin Washington. ve: Deb. renee 
Oaace ee || Wayne... Dita 
rf Attached ia Tripp) Weakley... 576 & Oi BSR 
Poe” SathanyeDe acalel ee eel na <7, | ens Se er aed 
Elk Point........| 19'792|| Wilson........1 580|/Lebanon......... 
frites “it eam 
; ached to 
(264 counttes, 263,513 sq. mt.; pop., 7,711,194) 
pigkton:..... 524l ya CRsOm) «+. Anderson... 1,068|Palesting.--..”. 31,875 
Ziebach, .:. 1,982 Dupree... 1.1! +s 9 2608 || REC WR Es het Lae Turia eeabie beets: 
TENNESSEE vests s | 276}Rockport... 11.112] “a'a52 | 
(95 counties, 41,797 99. mt.* Dop., 3,291, "he sheets 917 Arsher felt pena ga 6,816 | 
Anderson...... 38| Clini rs 909|/Claude........... 2,215 
Beaturd.. Ribate te eN 482 Shelbyvilie. 7 OSS? aisaiaie 1,206|Jourdanton....... 20,048 
Benton....... 430|Camden. : ln eee 662\Belleville...... 11: 14,663 | 
| 


County 


ose Seat 
sq.aai sare louse eee Tatton 


Toa Suara 
ur Springs. . . re 
1,282 Crocket ote 


Brown........ 949|Brownwood....... 28,607 || Karnes........ 
Burleson. ..... 679|Caldwell......... 13,000}| Kaufman...... 
Burnet........| 1,003/Burnet........... 10,356 || Kendall..,.... 
Caldweil...... CRBARG 3 taco se 19,350 enedy... 
oun. . 537|Port Lavaca...... 4 FEONG.. cisivaiereie 
Callahan...... SST Baila, Se. oes eek ace , 2 
Cameron...... 883|Brownsville....... 125,170}| Kimble.....:. 
ROAEND ke 6 oie sys 190|Pittsburg..... aes BT SON ANE oo 2lo 1 gisrere 
Carson.,...... 899|Panhandle......., 6,852 || Kinney....... 
5 02 
; ; Liberty. 26,729 
Collingsworth. . 899 Wellington. . aa 9,139 || Limestone, 5 25,251 
Colorado... ... 950|Columbus........ 17,576 || Lipscomb. .... 3,658 
OMAN 5... <3 s.8 567) New Braunfels 16,357 || Live Oak...... 9,054 
Comanche .... 972|Comanche........ 15,516 Ow ncteinis lag 5,377 
Concho...... ,| 1,004/Paint Rock....... 5,078 || Loving........ 227 
REA eto 902|Gainesville....... 22,146 papbouk Meath oiers 101,048 
1,043|Gatesville........ 16,284||Lynn......... 11,030 
901)Paducah......... 6 MeCulioch 11,701 
CPANGESE « cereloee « 3,965 || McLennan 130,194 
OZOVAENE «a celele aisiars 3,981 || McMullen,.... Tilden 1,187 
Crosbyton........ 9,582 |; Madison. ..... 478 Madisonyille’ FB 7,996 
DIO EROLI. <)6ohcarc: ke 1,825|| Marion....... 400|Jefferson......... 10,172 
ED RIA RTE enerore aux soee 7,640|| Martin. ...... 911 rye transjaeere FG. 5,541 
Stallings 2 sicscc% « 614,799 ||Mason........ 935|Mason....... Rieke 4,945 
TEQMESA se, 22 ois vce cs 19,113 |}; Matagorda....| 1,141/Bay “City stayaiere certs 21,559 
Hereford. vices: 9,111}| Maverick.....| 1,279|Bagle Pass, ae 12,292 
Cooper. . &,964 || Medina. 1,353|Hondo. 17,013 
Denton 41,365 enar 914|Menard. 4,175 
Cuero. 22,.973]|| Midland 938|Midland . 25.785 
Dickens. 7,177 ilam 1,027|Cameron. 3; 
Carrizo Sprin 10,654 || Mills. 734|Goldthwaite . 9) 
; Clarendon. . ,216 || Mitchell ; 922|Colorado City. z 14,357 
San Diego.. 2a 15,643 || Montague..... 937|Montague........ 17,070 
Hastland |... 23,942 || Montgomery...) 1,090}Conroe........... 24,504 
Od eRS a ie caters, sce. 42,102|| Moore........ 912)}Dumas........... 13,349 
Rocksprings...... 2,908 || Morris........ 261|Daingerfield...... 9,433 
3}Waxahachie.,..... 45,645 || Motley-....... 1,011|Matador......... 3,963 
EL PAGG SS. Wwisis > 0.30 194,968 || Nacogdoches... 963|Nacogdoches...... 30,326 
Stephenville, ..... 18,434 || Navarro...... 1,084/Corsicana. ....... 39,916 
Ui Martin ss aates-s 6.5.0 26,724 || Newton....... 941)Newton.......... 10,832 
Bonham... ....<.. 31,253 ||Nolan........ 921|Sweetwater....... 19,808 
La Seagy Saiieh ww 24,176 || Nueces....... 838/Corpus Christi 165,471 
Tere Bron G 11,023 ene: siggatere 905|Perryton......... ; 
Floydada Hoo ono at: ,535 ||Oldham,..,,.. TAGGIV O88 ssieeaccicren we 1,672 
GPOWEN Si: 6 eras sins 4,216 Oeeee, ar tnaretela 356|Orange........... 40,567 
fine 862|Richmond........ 31,056 || Palo Pinto 2 Fae a ii ocaees 17,154 
Franklin...... 293)Mount Vernon.... 6,257 || Panola Carthage......... 19,250 
Freestone. .... 862|Fairfield..... econ 15,696 || Parker Weathertord Stee ee 21,528 
rides. <i. s oxi 1,116|Pearsall.......... 10,357 || Parmer 59|Farwell...... 78 
Gaines........ 1,479|Seminole. , “er 8,909 || Pecos Fort he ag 93 
Galveston..... 430) Galveston. 113,066 || Polk yes a 16,194 
Gareaie 2s ois QL4(POBt oe se wes ,281 || Potter Aaa e 73,366 
Gillespie 1,055| Fredericksburg 10,520 esidi Marfa. 7,354 
Glasscock 864|Garden City ,089 || Rains Emory... 4,266 
Goliad. . 871/|Goliad. .. ,219 || Randall Canyons .. ii sax 13,774 
Gonzales 1,058|Gonzales. 21,164 a0 Big ake ic. cee 127 
Gray. . 937|Pampa. . 24,728 || Real....... Leakey... sisenane 2,479 
Grayso 927|Sherman. 70,467 || Red River Glarkeviite 10:5 Fear 21,851 
Gregg . 284|Longview......... 61,258 || Reeves OCOR:.<..cin sce scone 11,745 
Grimes 801)/Anderson.,....... 15,135 || Re: Refugio. ......... 10,113 
Guadalupe TISISSQUIN. 5%. 0100 Weve 25,392 || Roberts..... ; dal. ~ .sjeaneneee 1,031 
PE RIGE SA a saste.s's 979|Plainview........ 28,2 Robertson.... Franklins 2% cles 19,908 
ETA ise tics aac 896|Memphis,.......+ 10,930 || Rockwall, Rockwall,........ 6,156 
Hamilton a 844|Hamilton......... 10,660 || Runnels... Ballinger. ........ 16,771 
Hansford...... 907|Spearman..,..... ,202 || Rusk. ........ Henderson........ 42,348 
Hardeman.,.., 685;Quanah.......... 10,212 ||Sabine 564|/Hemphill......... 8,568 
Hardin...... ; 895|Kountze... .....5 19,535 ||San A’ tine. 612|San Augustine. . 8,837 
Harris. ...... .| 1,730|Houston..........] 806,701 ||San Jacinto.... oo Soldaeenne, alivereisaes 7,172 
Harrison,..... 892|Marshall......... 47,745 ||San Patricio... 9|Sint On itesneers 35,842 
Hartley....... 1,489|Channing..,... Go. 1,913 ||San Saba...... 1, tbe Ban ‘Saba. Soerome 8,666 
Haskell...... «| *888|Haskell.-. 2.0... 13,736 penrsoher. srereien 1,331 eae bein ROHN 2,852 
Hays..... Mem ‘909|Snyder, . Orie eer Pye) 
Hemphill...... 887/Albany. ,001 
Henderson..... 4 coe. tei 
atfior fF 
Hl goss i 7400 
en Rosi ; : 
Bee etre 1.207'Rio Grande City; | 137948 


Land 

County Seat 
Area 

County | ,a.mi| Court House 
TEXAS—Continued 


8 eld 

913|Throckmorton..... |) _3,018'}) CRAROUGG = 5 eel TONE. cal eene 
418|Mount Pleasant. . ish eee eV egeaits 40,400 
1,543|San AREAD ss 58,929 we aie geek neg Or 
1,015) Austin. Graig 336|New Castle....... 3.452 
a Woodvil: 10 oe ll Culpeper incier 2 sn 15,242 
uae | 208 “>"| Spee eaeenneny oo aes 25'303 
: 18,839 
Beas acCainia'e eoa0 
eee re 
es ert 
SERA SC tere 
ees Pet 
ieee on'eao 


hlan 
451\Independence..... 
954|Vernon........... 30582 || G 153|Standardsville. . . .. 
595|Raymondville..... eves| SOU Emporias. <). ..5-, 
1,126|Georgetown....... 38,853 8 REASON Sacre daha 
802|Floresville........ ie 


Zapata. . aA woe 5 
Zavala. 4 eee 

UTAH qanaan ..| 278|King William. .... 
, 82,346 sq. mt.; pop., 688,862) —_|jLancaster...../ 142)Laneaster........ 
ex BRT Beaver. .......0e 4,856 || Lee 


268|Farmington....... 
3,260) Duchesne........ 


Castle Dale 
Pangultch 
oab... 
Parowan 
Nephl 
FRSA ADS ices a's o ere 
Fillmore.......... 
Morgan.......... Northumber- 
suNotvION., 66s. wee 1,911 land,.......|  200)/Heathsville....... 
Randolph......... 1,673 || Nottoway.....| 308|/Nottoway.......5 
Salt Lake City.. 274,895 || Orange.......| 354/Orange........... 
Weer ngs hin.e WiRiote re 6,315 || Page. .63°5 3 | > SISIEArayS ae ao cates 
Manti. Bes chaic 13,891 || Patrick.......] _ 469/Stuart...... 2. 0s 
Richfield . ‘ 12,072 Pittsylvania. - Pasay & credit 
Coalville ,745 || Powhatan.....| 268)/Powhatan........ 
Tooele 14,636 || Prince Edward. 
Vernal 10,300 || Prince George. . g 
PLOVO’ . visions av 2 81,912 || Prince William. 347|Manassas. . . 
1, HODDER Firat ic sce Princess Anne.. 265|Princess Anne. 
Washington...| 2,425/Saint George...... 9,836 || Pulaski. 327|Pulaski. Bein aS 
Wayne........ 2,489|Loa.............. 2,20: Rappahannock. 267 Washington. . aA 3) 
Weber........ 9 Oeaen Birr rs arc eaten 83,319 || Richmond..... 192|Warsaw....>..... 
Fir ecatas, SENOS oop, 1 co] goalteringtog ooo 
counttes, 8q. ™m pops 7,740) burg... : 
Addison. ....., 785)Middlebury... 19,442 eng eho ee 
Benningion. 672 Bennington and 24 116 ete 539|/Gate City. ..11.1: 
anchester..... e115 wee | eae 
Caledonia... ... 614|Saint Johnsbury..:| 24" marie (ge 4A ee ines 
Chittenden. . 532|Burlington,......, 2,570 || Southampton. . Bye ce: 
ei AR ee Setar Mine ae arty Spotsylvania, i 
Grand Isle. . | 7|North Hero......: ; a 
Lamoille...... 475|Hyde Park....... 11,388 ‘ 
Ore tee ay (ncleea. Pies Micke sinae Resi 
EWDOTU Ss c)se'e 0 ss 1,190 Shenae 4 aes 
Rutland, 929|Rutland.. 1111! 45,905 || Washington. area neane ee 
W: adnan = 708 Montpelier 32,870 Westmoreland - 236|/Montross......... 
Windsor. 965| Woodstock 40,885 eh een saae Wythevilie Sees 
eae tna ci VIRGINIA ) RECs 123!Yorktown........ 
md. cr 7) 
SOCOrOnoK Aa rye sq. ats, a oe cbt Wat 832 
739 Charlottesvilié. 
450/Covington........ 19°39 eee rs, ee 
366/Amelia,......./ 7° 908 || Buena Vista. ./| = 3} 12 ttt 
467|Amherst.. 20'332 || Charlottennile | gliccttttcctec eee 
343/A ppomatto 764 || Clifton went: | Slee eer e eee eee e eee 
24|Arlington. 135°449 || Colonia Grecig| 0 At cicrtc cscs 
986 Staunton. , 154 || Cove] Bees tees eee eee eee 
arm Springs. 296 || Danville... || 6|.< wrobci oak ae 
774'Bedford.........! 29,627'| Falls Church. - 2) 506 sa beee, leee bees 
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4 Gousity 


- 


pate 
_ Hampto: 


eee tsbure. 
_ Portsmouth . 


Staunton...... 


Virginia < 
Warwick...... 
Waynesboro. . 
Williamsburg. 
Winchester. . 


quer Count 
sq).mi mi 


S VIRGINIA Independent Cities—Continued 


Seat 


Court House 


aaa Se Sarat ary oe 


opu- 


Teen 


4\- 
(a) Population Piet City, Sullivan County, 


Tenn, (1950), 16,771 

WASHINGTON 
(89 counties, 66,786 sq. mi.; pop., 2,378 
Adams........ 1,895 5|Ritzville..... 2... 
Keotin. Dic istate taxcta | ASOUM echt se.cios 
Benton....... 1, 938 IPDOSSEE 2A) £0 ie ol oi 
Chelan........ 2'931|Wenatchee.......- 
Clallam....... 1,753)Port Angeles...... 

CLES a eee 3) Vancouver 
Columbia..... 860|/Dayton.......... 
Cowlitz....... MAOLRCIED so fret wpe «cians 
Douglas....... 1 "841 Waterville... ....7 
= otal a his 2'197 Republics ¢s. .ds.c0 
aSiwe aa 1/262|Pasco............ 
Garfield....... 714|Pomeroy. ........ 
RATAME. |. cat's ae 2,691/Ephrata,......... 


Pierce... 3: 


Skamania..... 
Snohomish. . .« 


Wahkiakum. .: 
Walla Walla... 
Whatcom..... 
Whitman...... 
Yakima.,..... 


(56 countie 
Barbour. ..... 
Berkeley... .. 


Merant: . 2%... 


Jefferson. 
Kanawha 


,905| Montesano 


15|Ellensburg. . 

12|Goldendale. 
"447|Chehalis. . . . 
2/300 Davenport 
967iShelton: 2... se. 
5,294/Okanogan........ 
925|South Bend....... 


Oto POO nwe 
Swe 
ci 

a 
& 
ot 
for} 


172|Friday Harbor. 
1,735|Mount Vernon. 


1,676|Stevenson........ 
aces Wyerettzes > os tee 


Lisi/8 Bellingham Sarco 


501|/Madison......... 


517|Button. .....-.. 00. 


89|Wellsburg........ 
279|Huntington....... 
281/Grantsville....... 


659|Fayetteville....... 
339/Gienville......... 


1,026 Lewisburg Rapes ty 
63: 


585| Moorefield. 
418)/Clarksburg. 


432|Point Pleasant.... 
417/Princeton..,...... 
330) Keyser.........-. 
423}Williamson....... 
365|Morgantown...... 
STSUMIOR Fra. o 5.5: sues 
233|Berkeley Springs. . 
649|Summersville..... 
107|Wheeling......... 


1963) 
6. 


MOO A Sets een waeeae 
4,273|Yakima.......... 


S, » he 


County 


Pendleton..... 


Land 
Area 
sq.mi 


WEST VIRGINIA—Contin ued 
Franklins. 2.20.0) 


695 


Ped g h Seat 
ouse 


bar 
lee 
1950, 


E ater" anor ee 
1 counttes, 54,71 ae Op., 3,434, 
dams... i... 677) Fri ndshipn eee 7,906 
Ashland....... 1,037 Auhiand otane ste. anche 19,461 
Barron........ "866|Barron.......) 12: 34,703 
Bayfield....... 1,474/Washburn........ 760 
Brown........ "525 peas Bay. noc: 314 
Buffalo,...... 712) Alia oven 14,719 
Burnett....... 840 Gravee Sacre 10,236 
Calumet 315/Chilton.......... 18,840 
Chippewa 1,025 Chippewa Falls.... 839 
EK set 1,222) Neilisville;....... 32,459 
Columbia 778| Portage. . ose ashe 4,023 - 
Crawford 586|Prairie du Chien. 17,652 
Dane..... 1,197)Madison.......... 169,357 
Dodge. 892|Juneau..... 7,61 
Doors 491 |Sturgeon Ba; 20,870 
Douglas....... 1,310|Superior 46,715 
DUNN eee ea 858|Menomonie, ,b41 
Eau Claire.... 649|Eau Claire. . 54,187 
Florence. ..... 489/Florence...... 756 
Fond du Lae 724|Fond du Lac 67,829 
Rorest:..:5 6.22 1,010/Crandon 9,437 
Grant. ....... 1,168] Lancaster “ 41,460 
Green.. 586|Monroe.........: 24,172 
Green Lake 355)/Green Lake....... 14,749 
OWA Gara e sie 76) poagevile 1 3 a ete 19,610 
IPODS ees 746|Hurley........... 71 
Jackson...... 1,000 Black "River Falls. . 
Jefferson...... 564|Jefferson......... 
Juneau........ 795|Mauston......... 
Kenosha...... 273|Kenosha,......... 
Kewaunee..... 331|/Kewaunee........ 
La Crosse i 469|La Crosse......., 
Lafayette 643) Darlington 
Langlade 858|Antigo........... 
Lincoln 900| Merrill . 
Manitowoc 589|Manitowoc 
Marathon. -| 1,584/Wausau.. . 
Marinette..... ,388|Marinette. 
Marquette.... 457|Montello. 
Milwaukee... . 239|Milwaukee. 
Monroe....... 916\Sparta. oi: Seta 
Oconton.. 5... 1,106/Oconto........... 
Oneida........ 1,114| Rhinelander 
Outagamie.... 634/Appleton......... 72 
Ozaukee...... 235|Port Washington. . 23,361 
Peplnr sess 237|Durand’. <2... ase. ,462 
Plercéstant cca: 591/Elisworth......... 21,448 
Polk. 934|Balsam Lake...... 24,944 
Portage... :.....5 810/Stevens Poipt..... 34,858 
Pricem ores... 7 1,268/Phillips.......... 16,34 
Racine $37|Racine. 4. jess ss 109,585 
Richland...... 584 Richland Center. 245 
PROCR iy oor a ci 721|Janesville......... 92,778 
POURK re ce soe 910|Ladysmith........ 16,790 
St. Croix 736|Hudson.......... 25,905 
Palka pain 6S 840]Baraboo DC 38,120 
Sawyer 1,273|Hayward......... 10,323 
Shawano 1,176|Shawano......... 5,24! 
Sheboygan 506|Sheboygan........ 80,631 
Taylor. . 979|Medford... an 18,456 
Trempealea 739|Whitehall 73 
Vernon. 805/ Viroqua 9 
Vilas. 867|Eagle River 9,363 
Walworth. .... 560/Elkhorn. .. 41,584 
Wasbburn.,... 816/Shell Lake, 11,665 
Washington... 428|West Bend. 33,902 
aukesha..... 556|Waukesha..... 85,901 
Waupaca...... 751|/Waupaca......... ,056 
Waushara..... 628)Wautoma...,.... 13,920 
Winnebago.... 454/Oshkosh......., 91,103 
WVOOGTici snes 812|Wisconsin Rapids. . 50,500 
kg 24 3) b0e tout 
counties, 6 sq. mt.; pop., 290,529 
Albany....... 4,400|Laramie...../ 0... } ,05 
Big 7: a aretsis fe LO BASIN oes cilaw cess 17 
Campbell..... 4,755|Gillette.......... 4,839 
Carbon....... :965|Rawlins.......... 15,742 
\}Converse...... 4,167\Douglas.......... 5,93 


rs, 


§&—Detroit, Mich....... 
6—Baltimore, Md...... 
7—Cleveland, Ohio..... 
8—St. M 


12—Pittsburgh, Pa... 
13—Milwaukee, Wisc. 
14—Houston, Texas. . 
15—Buffalo, N. Y....... 
16—New Orleans, La.... 
17—Minneapolis, Minn... 
18—Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
roeattle, Wash....... 


26—Memphis, Tenn..... 
27—Oakland, Calif...... 
28—Columbus, Ohio..... 
29—Portland, Ore....... 
30—Louisville, Ky....... 
31—San Diego, Calif. . 

82—Rochester, N. Y 
338—Atlanta, Ga......... 


35—St. Paul, Minn... .. 
36—Toledo, Ohio,....... 
37—Jersey City, N. J..., 


Ohio....... 
45—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ME we : 


"Includes Allegheny City. 


Count 
Court 


Seat 
use 


Growth of Largest United States Cities, 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


3,620,962|3 2,701,765 
2,071,605)! 3 1,823,779 
1,970,358) 1,504,277|1,238,048 76,673 
1,849,56: 23,4 993,678 
949,70 9,1 733,826 
914,808 796,841 
56.7! 772,897 
802,178 437,571 
801,444 748,060 
775,357 676 
676,806 343) 
37, 457,147 
30,132 508.7 
580, 5 
570,445 387,219 
521,718 0,58: 
3, 401,247 
467,591 315,312 
56, 324,410 
438,776 414,524 
434,462 158,976 
427,17 314,194 
415,786 256,49 
408,442 161,379 
396, 162,351 
384,575 216,261 
375,901 237,031 
373,628 258° 
369,129 234,891 
34,387 74,361 
324 295,750 
200,616 
178,806 
234,698 
243,164 
298,103 
106,4 
208,435 
191,601 
5,59 
, 29,571 
, 237,595 
243,872 152,559 
243,504 »295 
230,310 171,667 
220,583 171,717 
213,513 115,777 
204,517 BB 
203,486 179,754 
182,740 72,075 
182,121 118,110 
177,965 126,468 
177,397 138,036 
176,51 137,634 
ee etd 118,342 
, 132,358 
ise 8 a 
, 162,537 
163,143 91,599 
162,399 129,614 
161,721 104,437 
132/798 243,668 
, 100,176 
130/396 96 
HS Re 
, 113, 
134/042 one 
133,911 55,378 
133,607 86,549 
132,459 34/876 
131,041 57.895 
130,803 931372 
130.35 7360 
a’ 101, 
125 888 C0 
ae 85,264 
128,009 . 
127/206 gery 
125,629 31°782 
125,536 137.783 


Counties; County Seats; Cities 


2,185,283/1,698,575) 1,099, 
1 008 697/| 1,046,964 
2,47: 50,395 


Co a ee ary 


One exception exists to this rule. 


7 
8,039) 81,679} 65,142) 45,941 
100,518] 101,740; 94,156) -74,419 
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-—S-  ~ Gity 1950 | 1940 | 1930 | 1920 | 1910 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880~ 

a3 1 111,580] 105,802] 77,818] 36,346] 32,637/ 22,535| 9,693 
108;391| 101,161] 51/60 ; ; ; : 

5—Camden, N. J 134'$85| 117 836) 11: "700 116'309| _84.538|  7e'98s| Bests 530 


U. S. Cities with Metropolitan Areas 
Source: Bureau of the Census. Data for 1950 and later as indicated. 

A standard metropolitan area must contain at ieast one city having a population of 50,000 or over. 
The largest city is the principal central city for which the area is named, although there may be 
several cities in the area with a population of 50,000 or over. Metropolitan areas have been specifically 
defined to identify large concentrations of population in and around cities of 50,000 population or more, 


In the case of the standard metropolitan area centering on New 


York City, the central cities are New York City, Newark, N. J. and Jersey City, N. J. 


Rank 


NH OCW Cue Cobo 


i 


Total 
Standard metropolitan area popula- 
tion 
New York—N. E New Jersey. .Apr. 1957 (*14,066,000) | 12,911,994 
COPE CoM 0 Es. eae eget | eee age es eee eye Be 495,364 
4,367,911 
3,671,048 
3,016,197 
2,369,986 
2,240,767 
2,213,236 
é : 1,681,281 
Cleveland, Ohio 1,465,511 
Washington. D.C. os... . 2. we Jan, 1956 (*1,884,000).. 1,464,089 
MESPUPG LYST CME AVECE Sire -trettle oie Tats Die so Slayers Tdie sis, 0:4 0) 56 4y3v0s, 08 1,337,373 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn, .............0ce rere cence 1,116,509 
SATA RIEE PINE eel e once erate eile aad We 05 [01d 6Win-tleo.0 0.8 0108 1,089,230 
Cincinnati Ohids:..9 oer eo. 8 904,402 | 
Milwaukee, Wis. .22.......%.. 871,04 
Kansas City, Mo... 814,357 
Houston, Texas... 806,701 
Providence, R. I 737,203 
Seattle, Wash. .. 732,992 
Portland, Oreg.. 704,829 
New Orleans, La. . 685,405 
AGI BILGE CRS cd ireticiatcn nl etarearals sepacane: & toa elacsialiecetats 4, a'e care ale 671,797 
WRT AG rE CRAB eres ctristtse sabe bts bs tba s ser ened esess 614,799 
OUS Vie ICY loess snd cise lo ede tislves oe asc see aes 576,900 
DOR VER OOM im ive hie sila aie San aoe po bees ees 563,832 
IBIfMINGHAM, AIA. oo... kee cose ot tg Te vee eee eens 58,928 
Riinig bs Bie, CC ER fear i a SO ari 556,808 
Indianapolis, Ind..... <2... - ae ee cere 36 651,777 
Youngstown, Ohio. ............ 528,498 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y 514,490 
Columbus, Ohio. ... 503,410 
San Antonio, Texas 500,460 
Miami, Fla...... 495,084 
LOTIGREOE ING Bok ielc is ee ce atic oie eid ba oe a0, s16b es ise oa ben 487,632 
Memphis, Tenn. . vs circ cece sacs reese ececeneratecs 39, 
MSYPON MODI « . s. - ies os coc wes bias e es 1 tesiee wnsniee 457,333 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va... 0... cee eee eee eee : 200, 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa..... bora a eine — B24 
ARTO OUI0 ooo ene oa > vieie.c eels so Ao : 410,032 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. :..... 22... ese cee ee eee cnns 409,143 
ISpringfield-Holyoke, Mass.........eeeseeeeenverccaee 407,255 
Woaledo; Onl’ iso iy apie wick soe vole ccs a ‘ 4 395,551 
Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton, Pa... 392,241 
(Omaha, Nebr........ onteteag 366,395 
Fort Worth, Texas ne 361,253 
Martlordstconite. File ee ce a eenlaces 358,081 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Steubenville, Ohi 354,092 
Syracuse, N. Y 341,719 
Knoxville, Tenn. 4 337,105 
Phoenix, Ariz,........ Stee olgeeis niin, o.¥ Ways RAI a ale s skareas 331,770 
Richmond, Va....... 43 32 SB AOU SO EDC One aor af 05! 
Oklahoma City, Okla........ Pint yerenerenc SABE idl WOM it 25,35: 
Charleston, W. Va.......-+++ Rpcvenolaraste slcisteserss(ee-Riesevelig'«,e 322,072 
Nashville, Tenn..........-+ Meieiaiesa'e Boe aioe Fi Cee 321,758 
Jacksonville, Fla... .....-ecseecare Ro Py ee ee IC en 4,02 
ESPPISDUTR Lk veils cicieisleciee w evelesciecee RAS tare srebaieie 292,241 
JONNSCOWN, PB. ...:0.c'o cdc vcleveveceas 291,354 
San Jose, Calif...... i as. 290,547 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 288,292 
'Utica-Rome, N. Y.. 284,262 
‘Canton, Ohio...... 283,194 
San Bernardino, Call 81,64 
Sacramento. Calif... 277,140 
Fresno, Calif.......... Petia Neve natansieiiiclals die bts felstelnialavele 276,515 
Worcester, MASS... fe ee cece ecw cere cere sence 276,336 


In central cities 


Number Per cent 
8,629,750 66.8 
3,620,962 65.9 
1,970,358 45.1 
2,071,605 56.4 
1,849,568 61.3 
01,444 33.8 
1,159,932 51.8 
76,806 30.6 
856,796 51.0 
914,808 62.4 
802,178 54.8 
949,708 71.0 
833,067 74.6 
580, 132 53.3 
503,998 55.7 
637.392 73.2 
456,622 56.1 
596,163 73.9 
248,674 33.7 
467,591 63.8 
373,628 53.0 
570,445 83.2 
331,314 49.3 
434,462 70.7 
369,129 64.0 
415,786 73.7 
326,037 58.3 
334,387 60.1 
427,173 77.4 
168,330 31.9 
299,091 58.1 
375,901 74.7 
08,44 81.6 
249,276 50.4 
332,488 68.2 
396,000 82.1 
243.872 53.3 
293,552 65.8 
208,728 47.7 
274,605 67.0 
221,419 54,1 
217,060 53.3 
303,616 76.8 
112,317 28.6 
251,117 68.5 
278,778 77.2 
177,397 49.5 
4,76: 26.8 
220,583 64.6 
124,76 37.0 
106,818 32.2 
230,310 70.2 
43,504 74.8 
73,501 22.8 
174,307 54,2 
204,517 67.3 
89,54 30.6 
63,232 21,7 
95,280 32.8 
176,515 61,2 
143,213 50.4 
116,912 41.3 
63,058 22.4 
137,572 49.6 
91,669 33.2 
203,486 73.6 


United States—Population, Metropolitan Areas 
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.0 

tte, N. 4.4 

tittle R Tes North Little Roc CBr 
Stamford—Norwalk, Conn............ 7.7 
peauione Fore ATEHUL TOXAS Ls, gc t.\ 0 Welew ae eee 5 8 96:9 

CVE |NER IS EPSSTOSRELA 7 BaP re ei Vos $ 3 

96 |Greensboro—High Point, N. C.......-..... sees e eee ar pst’ 80'674 43°7 

Pree SinRNamMton, NOY vi...) eee eee eh see dee e eens cues 133°722 133,607 72.7 

MOE PNV SEU G OU cleo iain nretcxpraie aisles oc wile. 'vlate me jeie dlelaxers wae * 127'206 72:4 

98 ; 176,547 : 

MOM SHLOVODOLG, LM n'.cs, clas cles o'4y4)a se now's oye wasn ee ete Sea 172/041 92/129 53.3 
100° |Lansing, Mich... .. 2... 2 enw een cies cee se 170.541 79.611 46.7 
101 |Columbus, Ga.............. 169,357 ' j 56.7 
102 |Madison, wgttees | 58,161 34.6 
103 |Greenville,S. C..... 165.471 08,287 65.4 
104 |Corpus Christi, same 3 164,856 70,174 42.6 ( 
105 |Charleston, S. C. . 4 162'013 71,508 44,1 
Re ee ea RON Non ae wigles oe eid vee Nn SS a : 160,980 132/459 823 
POT AUSHID LOXAS oo. cc ete eee eee tee eee oeneccees 160422 128'636 80.2 
PNPM RIV ATAVINLG ING. 05% ch aarcjtn.e « oo var aed so Were prem nee ala aie 158'236 125'629 79.4 
109 |Baton Rouge, BBN crave env wert othe, a ata ahe. 8. ote co lecenel ao eMtavelaher ete ia iad 134656 104°477 67.6 
ING ATOCDULY CODD oc cos vans eee oe sb ence o oes cee giatealy 133°518 92'918 60.5 
RUE ISELE TN EW VELCI | 5. 5 a sie ci sisieicle ve vise @ + whe oyae ese cleus pieleeiens rae 92'927 61.0 
MR PMRISCRCETORE STIL ah, SSS Rate tins soncusa JAiosale b susie Cooney Ula eaece ets 1s ess ooo 
$13" |Savannah, Ga... ............ <1 sont 81°609 55:0 
114 |Lorain—Elyria, Ohio......... a 72 91.646 62.3 
115 |Hamilton—Middletown, Ohio. 146'0R3 109°687 74.6 
116 |New Lo eg eee Conn.. 146°135 87'811 0.1 
117 +|Winston-Salem, N. C......... 145°673 96.815 66.5 
118 Paras: &: WERT wkrasign’s erain +. 142’ 565 86/914 61.0 
SPO ATUL AES MON cARNER cries tec ive ciavdactie fiance cancers sae poe : ore 
120 |Jackson, ‘as. Rua rch al aBalhe Grisitalets\ cht see eet tcarecer sre apaila Sa has, watery 139°514 T7177 55.3 
1 ‘Altoona, RRPUNET RR rnd bar ete eas 6 astsnare rata #/eratinely orvtareap mre 138°005 106525 76.7 
PMMETVLOROCROMERY), ALB. .!). 6 ola eeis's 5 cide a wt wie sls neiciere ema deles 137°469 109189 79.4 
DME EW SOG TOLG, MOSS. ciec's «+o vie stucateie s vuntele gaa eaves 137298 111963] 81.5 
124 |Fall ae Mass MRC RCPS «0 ons (au Miaytgn. oinVarnly Weel. «sister 136°450 65°679 48:4 
MMMM ELLEN ids 0 Fs eis. unica Suoteta a) Morass sages € Acnle Wa eae or evale ial 136 -0a8 70) o59 52:0 
Bee eon a... - "t|  138%928 97,249 72:6 
127 |Lowell, Seti f , 91'921 68.9 
128 [Roanoke, 132/399 61:657 46.6 
129 |Atlantic Clty, NJ . 131484 81'628 62.1 
130 |Springfield, Tis ok <r eeeeta COE ee is0°104 $2°708 eet 
PMEEINVACON CORBA”... 4s leit naa tt eetins cametis Bn 129428 82’ 860 48.6 
132 Brockton, IVE BSB) 3S ac ecer iene, 2 Sete elete eyeliner che rertgre ch ae 126'707 70d 45.6 
Beaeecalamnaxoo, Mich. <>... . scence eee ioe'oas ’ 62:0 
Paem|Gawrence,, Masa, ..\... %« ¢ aos ace sehhy ee eee 15a'408 F oe 
PREPABROVENG | ING Coe cigicin bc as tiene ba are arene) Ree 119'942 35634 64.7 
PB GomIPONCATIC. MAaNe . .i5cc.2)s0.0 vos oe ooe wie ipa ea nena 119°74 08°884 82:6 
Povmeincoln, Nebr... ...ce-asr<s... 0 cen ee 114°96 52'367 15.6 
PAMMOVIONGOV BIG: .. ooo dgccaess etalk 13'086 66568 aS 
DMM ALVEStON:  LOXBS 65 4 os «4. 5ys 035 4 saya tenn em 113, : 78208 70.3 
140 (Springfield, Ohio Teer 78,008 és: 
141 /|Racine, Wis.... 109, . Giese 173 
142 |\Jackson, Mich.......... 107,9: Pe Unt 77 
Meee LOPGKA, KANG... ci sieae b oe'ees i 105,41 ar aa 
LOL TRESTESIS COTES 6s Us gE a a 105,160 64, a SAE 
Rertemem SOLIS BOL NUVE Ol; «nip: Ssitiofels.die des aunalvia’ «cree eats eee 104,82: ae 6 60-8 
Pate COOL RADIGS) LOWGej,. ees os ou asicaiece aie Ge eaeien 104,274 129) § es 
147 |Sioux City, Towa Pann ohae pada tics, tes: alee Ieee ene 103,917 sete pee 
Pee UPHAM INO) ora sve acovehlats, s cS culau er ookok Canoes 101,639 : me 
149 |Lubbock, Texas Sei Cee Ges ca Oe A Ain Rr 101,04 71,747 had 
SIME XIEC ONS PCY os spate: din Zaittvete a een ated ovata mee ee 100,746 55,534 : 
lemE WV ALCPIOD) LOWS...) sina ca sve cigcucclea ec ccaattenl omen, 100,448 65,198 64.9 
OPM GOREN i523 as iaudieg's cc dice cone ee ee 98,853 - 66,269 67.0 
153 |Wichita Falis, Texas 98,493 68,042 69.1 
154 |Green Bay, Wis..... 98,314 52,735 53.6 
155 (St. Joseph, Mo...... 96,826 78,588 81.2 
156 |Gadsden, Ala...) 22/27: f 55, 59.4 
iiven|\MunciosInd............ 202.077" 90,252 58,479 64.8 
BPOMMIENEDIO, COO... inane vee ac ce caaccbs ce nen 90,188 63,685 70.6 
SIOAS CACY IMMICH «ects. danced 5.0. oe Ree co eee 88,461 52, 59.4 
Mammeeanchester, NN. FL as ns cas vucicninca pn chee ne 88, 82,732 93.6 
161 PRONTO e:~ ais « wlyyetehane ances dee ee ee rE ae 88,183 50, 57.0 
PRE OALIO A EOXOS 6. oi veceia inns « ee Gee ee 87,140 74,246 85.2 
MRE ROCCO ULL  . .... ctihwutsiousotiesle aie Eee eee 83,319 57,112 68.5 
PRM EROR DS NVI, Fs w.acu'e andre 6.00 ae ae ee 75,238 54,368 72.3 
Seema AHS, SS DAK ois. sacacs oie a ee ce nee 70,910 52,696 74.3 
Beemetraneld, Mass... sce cue scan enoneennes one, 66,567 53,348 80.1 
Mivemsen Angelo, Texas. 000001. .1 1D p a2 7p 58,929 52,093 88.4 
WGSaewaredo, Texas............... Tinsetlacshekatat vee einane 56,141 51,910 92.5 


*According to results of censuses and estimates of the Bureau of the Census taken after April 1, 1950. 
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Vital Statistics—Births, Deaths, Marriages, Divorces 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, 
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A ne 


Dept, of Health, Education, and Welfare 
FIRST HALF OF 1957 


Although figures for births, deaths, marriages 
and divorces for the first six months of 1957 are 
provisional, subject to future revision, the totals 
are an indication of the trends. Comparative 
figures follow: 

January June, 1957 


Number Rate 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
Live births... |2,036,000 1,972,000} 24.2 23.9 
Marriages....| 737,000! 748,000 8.8 9.0 
Deaths...... 808,000! 797,000 9.6 9.6 
Infant deaths. 54,900! - 53,000! 26.8 26.7 


BIRTHS 

For the first half, 1957, an estimated total of 
2,036,000 births was registered, about 3% more 
than in the first 6 mos. of 1956. The birth rate 
as 24.2% per 1,000 population. 

In June, 1957, 347,000 live births were regis- 
tered (est.), an increase of about 4% over June, 
1956 (333,000). The June rate was 24.8 per 1,000 

pop., an increase of nearly 2% over June, 1956. 


DEATHS 

First half, 1957, about the same as first half, 
1956. Death rates in New England (11.2 per 
1,000) Middle Atlantic states (10.7 per 1,000) 
and West North Central (10 per 1,000) exceeded 
other parts of the country by one to 2 points. 
The heat wave in the eastern United States 
during the third week in June accounted for an 
increase in the mortality rate for that month. 


MARRIAGES 
First half, 1957, slightly larger in number than 
in 1956. In June, 1957, there were fewer mar- 
riages than in June, 1956. A total of 188,000 
marriages and a rate of 13.5 per 1,000 pop. were 
about 7% and 8% below June 1956, Marriages 
decreased over 50% in New Mexico and Arizona 
and increased 12% in Maine. 
DIVORCES 
First half, 1957, 86,983 divorces, about 3% 
larger than in 1956. Missouri was the only state 
reporting a decline in the number of divorces in 
the first half, 1957, to the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1956 


BIRTHS 

In 1956 the number of registered live births 
reached 4,168,000, 3% above 1955. The birth rate 
per 1,000 pop. was 24.9. Adding unregistered 
births, (est.) there were 4,220,000 births in 
1956 and 4,091,000 in 1955. As in previous years 
the highest rates were in the South, the lowest 
in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
Section. DEATHS 
- Registered deaths reached 1,565,000 in 1956, 
or 9.4 per 1,000. Death rates were higher in 
1956 than in any preceding 6 years in Vermont, 
Florida, Oklahoma and Montana. Infant mor- 
tality was 10% higher than in 1955 in Florida, 
Montana, Utah and Nevada. 

The death rate for white females is much 
lower than other groups up to age 75, while the 
death rate for nonwhite males is highest for 
all ages up to 75. For each group up to 75 years 
the death rate for nonwhites is higher than for 
whites, the greatest difference being at ages 25 
to 34, for nonwhite males when it is 2.5 times 
that for white males and for nonwhite females 
is 3.2 that of white females. 

At every age the death rate is greater for 


males than for females. The ratio for males to 
females is highest at ages 15 to 24. 

The 10 leading causes of death, exclusive of 
fetal deaths and deaths among Armed Forces 
overseas, in order are: Heart diseases, 38.7%; 
malignant neoplasms, 15.7%; vascular lesions, 
11.4%; accidents, 6%; infantile, 4.1%; influenza, 


pneumonia, 3%; arteriosclerosis, 2.1%; diabetes 
mellitus, 1.7%; congenital malformations, 1.4%; 
cirrhosis of liver, 1.1%; other causes, 14.8%. 


About 600 persons died from poliomyelitis in 
1956, lowest number so far. 
MARRIAGES 

Marriages in 1956 reached 1,569,000 an in- 
crease of 3% over 1,524,000 of 1955. The rate 
was 9.4 per 1,000. June, as usual, had the largest 
number, 14.7 per 1,000; January the lowest, 7.2 
per 1,000. DIVORCES 

Reports from 28 states and the District of 
Columbia showed little variation in totals from 
1955. If the same relationship is sustained in 
other parts of the country the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics was able to estimate that 377,000 
divorces were granted in 1956, with a divorce 
rate of 2.3 per 1,000 similar to that of 1955. 


Deaths and Crude Death Rates for Selected Causes, 1956 


Exclusive of fetal deaths and of deaths among Armed Forces overseas. 


Rates per 100,000 estimated 


midyear population excluding Armed Forces overseas. 


Cause of death Number |Rate) 


All causes......... 1,565,000 |936.1 
Tuberculosis, all forms. 13,810 8.3 
Syphilis and its-sequelae 1950 2.4 
Dysentery, alt forms, ... | 480 0.3 
Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore} 

SATORU att ort ees 5. elec eibie e etee 200 0.1 
URS y PR ae eo oa earns 80 0.0 
Whooping cough.........-....+--. 260 0.2) 
Meningococcal infections........-.. 670 0.4 
Acute poliomyelitis............... 590 0.4) 
ere erine cad-oaatine is Gee le | 

other infective a 
REHAGRT Man 51a tei etkinds it 4,210 2.5 
Malignant neoplasms, inc. neoplasms, 
of lymphatic and hematopoietic 
245,070 |146.6 


BIRBUCH his Ses een ote de eure « 
Benign neoplasms and neoplasms of 


unspecified nature.....-....--.- 4,800 2.9) 
Diabetes mellitus......-......... 26,340 | 15.8) 
PATIG FAAS fet eats a easseicy ss 00) ober 3,210 1.9 
Meningitis, peceut meningococcal 

and tuberculosis............ am 1,540 0.9) 
Diseases of cardiovascular system. .| 843,410 |504.5) 

Vascular lesions affecting central 

~ nervous systems........+.-.-- 179,110 |107.1 

Rheumatic fever...........-... 1,060 0.6 

Diseases of heart......./....... 604,910 |361.8 

Chronic rheumatic heart disease 18,970 | 11.3 
Arteriosclerotic heart disease, 
including coronary disease...) 428,800 |256.5 
Nonrheumatic chronic endo- 
carditis and other myocardial 
degeneration,.........++.+% 62,110 | 37.1 
Other diseases of heart........ 21,550 | 12.9 


Estimates are based on a 10% sample of death certificates. 


Cause of death Number |Rate 
Hypertension with heart disease} 73,480 | 43.9 
Hypertension without mention 
Of hearts.) Manietic inten 10,980 6.6 

General arteriosclerosis... ...... 32,420 | 19.4 
Other diseases of circulatory 
SYSCOM = ie Fae e vga ees 14,930 8.9 
Chronic and unspecified nephritis 
and other renal sclerosis......... 14,770 | 88 
Influenza and pneumonia, except 
pneumonia of newborn.......,.° 47,300 | 28.3 
Bronenitis yeti ork oles eee 3,160 1.9 
Ulcer of stomach and duodenum. .. 9,550 5.7 
Appendicitis............ ae 1,900 11 
Hernia and intestinal obstruction. . 8,190 4.9 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, and 
colitis, except diarrhea of newborn 7,720 4.6 
Cirrhosis of liver! a5is6 ss eee 17,890 | 10.7 
Acute nephritis and nephritis with 
edema, including nephrosis...., 2,720 1.6 
Hyperplasia of prostate........... 5,100 3.1 
Deliveries and complications of 
pregnancy, childbirth, and the 
puerperium........ oF a see ees 1,579 0.9 
Congenital malformations......... 21,250 | 12.7 
Certain diseases of early infancy... 64,700 | 38.7 
Symptoms, senility, and ill-defined 
conditions 2.29 ohn «ee 19,530 | 11.7 
Aecidonts 322 ..n. - 2s Se Os Oe 94,350 | 56.4 
Motor-vehicle accidents......... 40,660 | 24.3 
All other accidents neat = 53,690 | 32.1 
Suicide... 16,230 9.7 
Homicide..... 62 4.6 
Ail other cause: 72,230 | 43.2 


The sampling error varies with the 


number of deaths. For example, the estimate for diseases of heart is subject to an error of 0.3% and 
for syphilis 5%. Typhoid fever with only 50 deaths is subject to an error of 42%. 
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958,294 
973,516 


iBased on a 50 percent sample. *Data are estimated. 


1950 and for other years 
ed on population enumerated as of April 1 for 1940 and 
Peicn eof guy 1. Hatimates for 1941-46 includes Armed Forces overseas. 


) 8 ther years esti- 
ed on population enumerated as of April 1 for 1940 and 1950; for o 
Pantene fae Ciuig se Se adine siembers of the Armed Forces overseas. 


Births and Deaths by States, 1955-56 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


i tion 
ce. Births and Deaths are based on monthly reports from State registra 
Bee Sirtne snchude only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths and deaths among 
Armed Forces overseas. Massachusetts not reported (1956). 


Births Deaths Births Deaths 
1956* 1955 1956* 1955 
I ——___— 


State 


State 


Mont....... 17,484 17,206 6,482 6,129|| Total..... 4,168,000 |4,047,295 1,565,000 |1,528,717 
10) ce 33,676! 34,057 13,430| 13,009 
«Provisional 


Single and Plural Births in the United States 
REGISTERED CASES IN WHICH AT LEAST ONE CHILD WAS BORN ALIVE 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The term ‘‘cases’’ refers to confinements resulting in single or plural issue is synonymous with “sets’’ 
in figures for plural births. Total numb 


u er of cases is necessarily less than total number of births for 
any given period. : 
ee ee eee 
Cases of plural births in which 
voae eete erat cance at least one child was born alive Ties oo" 
births plural) Trip- Quad- total cases 
Total Twins lets ruplets 
2,360,399 2,336,604 25,226 24,976 247 3 10.8 
2,808,996 2,780,989 29,421 29,139 277 5 10.6 
2,934,860 2,906,45 29,787 29,4 316 1 10.2 
2,794,800 2,767,323 28,885 28,591 286 8 10.4 
2,735,4 2,707,574 +28,862 28,6) Zoli? Jie Soe 10.7 
3,288,672 3,253,114 37,114 36,782 327 5 11.4 
3,699,940 3,662,811 38,630 38,286 340 4 10.5 
3,535,068 3,499,906 236,586 36,246 336 3 10.5 
3,599,529 3,524,367 36,819 i 337 3 10.4 
3,554,149 3,517,755 38,116 37,759 352 5 10.8 
3,750,850 3,713,180 38,576 38,256 313 7 10.4 
3,846,9: 3,807,979 40,529 40,15. 371 4 10.6 
3,902,120 3,861,946 41,883 41,520 359 4 10.8 
4,017,362 3,976,225 42,641 42,240 398 3 10.7 
4,047,295 4,005,257 43,481 43,082 392 7 10.9 
Includes 1 case of quintuplets (4 females born alive, 


l 1 female stillborn) in the District of Columbia. 
*Inciudes 1 case of quintuplets (2 males born alive, 3 females stillborn) in Kentucky. 
8Cases of twin births in which only one child was bor y - 

Other cases of plural births are based on a total count. m alive are, based: Gna 08 Datens San a ? 
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Vital Statistics—Motor-Vehicle Deaths; Hospitals 309 
Motor-Vehicle Deaths by States 
Cc 


‘Source: Motor-Vehicle Traffic Deaths figures from state tr authorities; Total Motor-Vehicle 
Deaths figures from National Office of Vital Statistics 


Motor-Vehicle Traffic Deaths Total Motor-Vehicle Deaths* 
(Place of Accident) (Place of Residence) 


Mil. death rate** Number Pop. death rate** 
1956 1955 41955 1955 
28.5 
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*Include both traffic and nontraffic motor-vehicle deaths. ; 
**The mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles; the population death 
rate is the number of deaths per 100,000 population. 


Hospitals in the United States and Their Use 


Source: American Hospital Association (Data are for 1956) 


Hos- | =| |jAverage Admis- | Bas- 

State | otis: icensus* sions sinets 
203,434| 1,210 

38,905 160 

84,078 512 

613,895; 3,059 


*Ayerage Daily Census—Data estimated for non-reporting hospitals. Excludes newborn. 


d (Beds)—General Hospitals 5,506 (696,978); Psychiatric 569 (762,294); 
Tuperculools Sean maternity 72 (3,108); Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 48 (2,154); Childrens a 
(6,680); Orthopedic 81 (6,567); Contagious 12 (1,397); Chronic and Convalescent 207 (41,168); A 


other 74 (10,966). 
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Uniform Crime Reports 


of Investigation, 
Source: J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau 
al U. S. Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. Cc. 


FIRST HALF OF 1957 


major crimes occurred in the United States 

airing re first half of 1957 than in any uke 

in the past. ga reports of 1,399,670 

major crim an 
et 19 Crime in the cities rose d 

rural areas, 13.2%. are of property, including 


increase of 8.4% over 


1957, compared 
6,606 (7,085); Los Angeles, 


York MG 
Beat teva). Det 3,215 (3,591); St. Louis, 


Detroit, 


Offense, Jan‘-_ 


June, 1957 1956 

Murder, a 
2 

i be ee 3,420 
sige 3,250 

D6. =. oheinieraks 9,930 
Robbery....-- 29,940 

gravated 
Pon sae wae 47,410 
Burglary-break-}._ 

ingorentering| 266,200} 293,1 ¥ 
Larceny—theft| 796,650) 864,3' 67,710) +8.5 
Motor car theft} 134,320 10,610) +7 


‘On| 


1,291,120|1,399,670' 108,550! +8.4 


CRIME SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1956 


What the FBI calls ‘‘an unequalled rise’ brought 
the total of major crimes in 1956 higher than 
that of any other year. Increases in 7 out of 8 
categories brought a record of 2,563,150 major 
erimes. This was 300,700 or 13.3% above 1955 and 
the first total above the 2,500,000 mark. _ 

Crime increased almost 4 times as rapidly as 
population since 1950. In that period crime went 
up 43%, population only 11%. If population 
increase were the only cause of increases in crime, 
the crime rate would remain the same. 


Over 12,000 Slain 


In an increase of 4.1% in crimes against the 
person, 12,620 pore were slain, 20,300 women 
were raped, and 96,430 persons were wounded or 
maimed by deadly weapons or acid. 

Crimes against property increased 13.8% with 
a loss of $440,000,000 in robberies, burglaries, auto 
thefts, and other larcenies. Robberies reflected 
the only decrease of all crime classes, 1.3% 

City crimes increased 12.7%, led by an 18.0% 
rise in auto thefts. This record increase in city 
erimes was held down only slightly by a 1.9% 
decline in robbery, the only crime to decrease. 

Crimes outside cities rose 15.5% with only 
murder and negligent manslaughter decreasing, 
5.4% and 2.7% respectively. 


More Young People Arrested 


Arrests of young people under 18 increased 
17.3% in cities in 1956. The increase is not due 
to more young people since the number in this 
group is up only about 3%. Arrests in this age 
group rose 20.9% in cities under 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, while cities with more pee reported 
a 16.5% increase. Arrests in other age groups were 
up only 2.6%. 

Almost 46% of the arrests for major crimes were 
of youngsters under 18 who accounted for 66.4% 
of arrests for auto theft. 

More cases of rape, both statutory and forcible, 
were reported in 1956. More than half the rob- 


beries were armed robberies on the streets, also 
on the increase. Robberies of_ business houses 
have declined for two years. Homes that were 
robbed represented almost 75% of daytime bur- 
glaries. There was a startling increase of auto 
accessory thefts, and increase also was noted in 
purse-snatching, pocket-picking, shoplifting and 
bicycle thefts. 


Murders in Large Cities, 1956 


New York ......... San Francisco 45 
Chicago ..... Memphis... 43 
Philadelphia San Antonio 39 
Houston ... Nashville 5 38 
Detroit .... Indianapolis 38 
Los Angeles Kansas City, Mo 37 
SC. LOUIE os nena 95 Jacksonville ....... 35 
Cleveland. ......... 91 Richmongs: .oSc.4 32 
Atlanta *s, sho. 25. 2 85 Louisville .......:. 32 
Paes see tauscir cs ens Bl “Dayton, So. cers ose 30 
Baltimore ......... 67 Boston» 2 e.tv ease 29 
Washington ....... 66, Newark (crn nee 26 
New Orleans ...... 63. “Mobile (S\ei2"7--08 25 
Birmingham ....... 48 Pittsburgh ......... 24 
Cincinnati © .:...... 47 “Miami 25, aes 22 
Fort Worth ........ 46° "Tampa 2 orscencee 21 
Automobiles Stolen in Large Cities, 1956 
New York ... 13,844. Denver —....... 2. 2,272 
Los Angeles 10,342 Cleveland .°.... 2,227 
PSWON ~ sai os 6,685 Seattle ....... 097 
Baltimore ...... Long Beach ..... 1,680 
San_ Francisco Washington ,655 
St. Louis Buffalo 1,650 
New Orleans Minneapolis 1,573 
Chicago hs Dallas> 45.3... 1,536 
Philadelphia San _ Antonio 1,422 
Boston. .... -Oakland . 1,368 
Louisville ...... Miami ... 1,282 
Houston ....... Richmond 1,275 
Pittsburgh ..... Atlanta... 1,269 
Indianapolis Milwaukee . 1,224 
Newark) can@soe 2,331 San Diego ...... 1,182 


Police Records and Organizations 
Source: Uniform Crime Reports, FBI, September, 1957 


The FBI estimates that city police cleared by 
arrest about 3 of each 11 crimes or 27.3% in 1956. 
This was slightly under the 1955 experience of 
28.4%. Over three-fourths of the crimes against 
the person and almost one-fourth of the property 
crimes were cleared by arrest. Percentages in the 
individual crime categories remained about the 
Same as in previous years. 

Under this system, the arrest of one individual 
May clear one or several crimes while the arrest of 
OH may clear only one crime. 

crimes a 
Mee te ae gainst the person, police 


n 1956. In the individual 
classes, police cleared by arrest 92 of each 100 


murders, 87 of each 100 negligent manslaughters, 
77 of each 100 rapes, and 78 of each 100 aggra- 
vated assaults. Police cleared 24 out of each 100 
of the crimes against property by arrest during 
1956. Police cleared five and one-half times as 


Many property crimes as crimes against the per- 
son. 


Clearances of robberies by arrest were 42 of each 
100. These were followed by the clearance of 31 
burglaries, 30 auto thefts and 20 other larcenies 
out of each 100 crimes of each type. 

City police departments numbering 3,769 re- 
ported their employment strength of 174,973 to 
the FBI. These cities represent 98% of all popu- 
lation living in cities. Police employees killed in 
line of duty were reported by 36 cities and num- 
bered 46. Uniformed and civilian employees in 


major cities on Apr. 30, 1957 follow, with civilians 
in parentheses: 


New York 22,215 (1,150) Milwaukee ...1,751 (88) 
Chicago ..... 950 (402) SanFrancisco 1,700 (102) 
Philadelphia .4,935 (490) Pittsburgh .. .1,453 (46 
Detroit ..... 4,419 (456) Buffalo .. 1,316 (131 
Los Angeles 4,387 (1,088) Newark 1,302 (90 
Boston ...... (201) Dallas. 41 (166 
Baltimore 2,621 (258) Jersey City 827 (175 
Washington .2,281 (183) Houston x 217 
St. Louis ....1,920 (439) Seattle ....._” 771 108) 
Cleveland ...1,803 (237) Kansas City . 608 (154) 


eT ee 
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U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source; Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 
uate No. of offenses areas No. of offenses 
: 1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 

Murder & nonnegii. gravated assaul ; 
prmansiaughter. 6,850} 6,850| —6,970/ (Burglary. ee : 5197190 493,530 525,720 
ansiaughter by neg- Larceny... -. 1,840,870] 1,360,980 |1,587,590 
ele es Sie, 12420 137519 95850 ‘Auto theft. . ..| 215,940) '227/150} 263/720 
Robbery. = -!>.44, || 67,420 — 57/4901 56-7701] “Total. ......-.-.| 2,267,250) 2,262,450 |2,563,150 


Geen Se es was 1,517,026; (1945) 1,565,541; (1950) 1,790,030; (1951) 1,882,160; (1952) 2,036,510; 

Penitentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, 
Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind. Reformatories: Chillicothe, Ohio; El Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; 
women, Alderson, W. Va. Medical center: Springfield, Mo.; Hospital; Maintenance unit. Prison camps: 
Allenwood, Pa.; Florence, Ariz.; McNeil Island, Wash.; Mill Point, W. Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson, 
Ariz. Correctional institutions: Danbury, Conn.; La Tuna, Tex.; exarkana, Tex.; Milan, Mich.; 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Seagoville, Tex.; Terminal Island, Los Angeles, Calif. Detention headquarters: New 
York City. Institutions for juvenile and youth offenders: Ashland, Ky.; Englewood, Colo.; National 
Training School for Boys, Washington, D.C.; Natural Bridge, Va. 

Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Ss. i — : 
(1945) 133,104; (1950) 165,496; (1951) tea 8e6; (toe) ler eTaS (i963) 112, hae ies 0512, Cie 
185,069; (1956) 188,730 

ARRESTS IN 1956 BY SEX 
In 1,551 cities over 2,500 population. Total population 41,219,052, based on 1950 decennial census, 


Fe- | Fe— 
Offense charged Male male Offense charged Male male 
Criminal homicide: Narcotic drug laws............ 6,104 1,185 
Murder and nonegligent man- Weapons; carrying, possessing, 
slaughter .. << i). frees tee 1,631 397 GUC nk anno 5 I cna ee 15,286 893 
Manslaughter by negligence. . 1,307 113]| Offenses against family and chil- 
U5 3S Sees eee a oe 10,448 MBG SvORONRL « sintewaicry ie Sie ee oe 20,345 2,034 
Aggravated assault............ 19,578 £5182) Taquor laws 2s... as Se 35,421 8,050 
‘Other assaults... ~ 2-6... ,576 8,432|| Driving while intoxicated 100,391 4,534 
Burglary—breaking or entering 45,329 1,077|| Disorderly conduct............ 202,617 38,550 
Lareceny—theft........0-..... 80,575 11,619}; Drunkenness................. 775,536 66,879 
AMO ENCED. eos scr wales <= sale wake 27,323 T1A2i|Vagraney ns. % oc aus 67,601 T7877 
Embezzlement and fraud....... 11,57 2,120)|Gambling............ 40,142 4,764 
Stolen property; buying, receiv- Sdsplelow rors ess: - es eee eee 75,006 9,057 
eae te a ae ee Ne 4,995 726); All other offenses...-.......... 199,498 37,002 
Forgery and counterfeiting 7,536 1,500) SSeS Eee 
PRADGE ons toe as & ne 4-50 b etek Total male and female. ....| 1,844,682| 226,112 
Prostitution, commercializ 5,424 9,195) 
Other sex offenses............. 14,848 ,749\| Total arrests... .. 2,070,794 


Federal 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation was created 
in 1908 by order of the then Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte. Special Agents of this 
Bureau are hme ie nea peel a Pas be eM 

ating violations of the laws 0: e Un ates, 
Sollecting evidence in cases in which the United 
States is or may be @ party in interest, and 
performing other duties imposed upon them by law. 

Special Agents of the FBI are college trained. An 
applicant must be a graduate of an accredited law 
school, or he must be a graduate of an accredited 
accounting school.” Agents get sixteen weeks of 
preliminary training in the FBI Training Acad- 
emy, with classes in Quantico, Va., and Washing- 
ton, D.C. During this time they must learn to 
shoot all of the various firearms used by the F.B.I. 
and become adept in handling them. They must 
learn the various Federal violations over which the 
FBI has jurisdiction. They must study the tech- 
niques and mechanics of arrest and. the search of 
crime scenes for evidence. To become a Special 
Agent in the FBI a9 man must be at least 25 
years old but must not have reached 41. 

When J. Edgar Hoover took office in 1924 there 
was no centralized fingerprint collection in the 
United States. One of his first moves was to bring 
together the collection housed at Fort Leavenworth 


Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
. Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenues, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


by the Federal Government and the fingerprints be- 
ing maintained by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police in Washington, D. C. Startin 

with a nucleus of 810,188 fingerprints this. file ha 

grown in ten years to more than 5,000,000 prints. 
During the next five-year period (by'1939) the file 
had grown to 10,000,000 prints. As of March 1, 
1957, 144,134,592 fingerprint cards were on file in 
the F.B.I. Identification Division. 

On June 11, 1930, Congress passed an Act author- 
izing the FBI to collect criminal statistics from 
police agencies throughout the country and to 
compile and publish such statistics in the Uniform 
Crime Reports bulletin. 

The Laboratory of the FBI was established in 
1932 and for a time only one man was designated 
to carry out the scientific studies of evidence in 
criminal cases. The scientists and technicians of 
the FBI Laboratory examine evidence involved in 
all types of criminal cases handled by the FBI and 
other Federal law enforcement agencies. A great 
deal of work also is done for local agencies. 

In July, 1935, there was established in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation the FBI National 
Academy. Since that time selected police officers 
from every state in the Union and many foreign 
countries have attended this school. 


Chronic Alcoholism Diagnosed as a Disease 
Source: Journal of the American Medical Association 

Chronic alcoholism in the United States has reached the alarming degree where it directly affects 
about 20,000,000 people, who are the families of alcoholic patients, estimated at almost 5,000,000. In- 
directly, every man, woman and child in the United States is affected sociologically, psychologically, 
and economically by this problem. For many years the problem of coping with alcoholism was left 
for the most part to law enforcement, religion andthe social agencies of the country. Only compara- 
tively recently has the public begun to accept it as a disease entity that requires medical attention. 
This offers to the medical profession a challenge it cannot ignore. The American Medical Assn. has 
accepted alcoholism as a disease that should be treated by a physician in a hospital setting when 


necessary. This will help remove the stigma heretofore so often attached to this diagnosis. 
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Murder Penalties; Accidental Injuries 
Lynchings in the United States 


Source: Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (W. White; N. 


’ / 
5 


| 
» 
d 

Negro) : 


| .N. |Total| Year | W. | N. |Total 
Year| W. | N. |Totalj)Year | W. | N. |Total|| Year N ‘° xe : - : 
115 |j1915..| 13 56 69 ||1930.. x 20 21 aia 
wee | 2 | He | eS | Bese] 3] te] te lia 3g) 
1902.. if 4 2 - t q 3 
1903..| 15 84 99 |\1918. 4 60 64 ||1933.. 4 24 28 ||1948.. : 
83 ||1919. 7 76 83 ||1934.. 0 15 15 ||1949.. 0 3 
65 |/1921. 5 +e 
me) i] al Sie) f) | BU) 8) gels) gt 8) 8 
1908. 8 89 97 ||1923. a s 
ie 9 82 ||1924. 0 16 16 ||1939.. 1 2 3 ||1954. 0 0 0 
110, 8 67 76 |\1925. 0 17 17 ||1940.. 1 4 5 ||1955. 0 3 3 
1911.. 7 60 67 |/1926, 7 23 30 ||1941.. 0 4 4 956 0 0 0 
1912.. 2 61 63 ||1927. 0 16 16 ||1942. 0 6 6 Se 
1913.. 1 51 52 ||1928. 1 10 11 ||1943. 0 3 3 ||Total | 195 [1.795 1,990 | 
1914. 4 51 55 1/1929. 3 7 10 |}1944. 0 2 2 
LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882-1956 
State | W. | N. | Tot.|| State | W. | N. | Tot.|| State | W- 'N. | Tot.|| State |] W. | N | Tot. 
4 99| 347||Towa 17 2 19)| Nev.... 6 0 6|[S. D... 27 O| 27 
Atie?:2| 31| -0| °3i||icans 35] 19] S54||N.J...| 0] 1} 1/|Tenn...| 47] 204) 251 
Ark... 58] 226] 284)|/Ky. 63| 142) 205)|N. M.. 33 3 36||Texas..| 141] 352) 493 
Calif. . 41 2) 43)|La..... 56] 335) 391||N. Y... I 1 2)||Utah... 6 2 8 
Colo. . 66 2 68||Md. 2 27 29)|N. C... 15 84 99)}/ Va... 2 17 83) 100 
Del... 0 1 1||Mich 7 1 8||N. D... 13 3 16||Wash.. 25 1 26 
Fla... 25) 257) 282))/Minn 5 4 9||Ohio... 10 16 26||W. Va. 20 28 48 
Ga.... 39} 491) 530)|Miss 40| 537) 577|/Okla... 82 40) 122||Wis.... 6 0 6 
Idaho. 20 0} 20||Mo. 53) 69) 122)|Oreg... 20 1 21||Wyo... 30 5} 35 
BU te 15 19 34|| Mont 82 2 84||Penn.. 2 6 8 _— | 
Ind. 33 14, 47||Nebr. 52 5 57||S.C.. 4| 156| 160||Total. . |1,293|3,440\4,733 


Often penalties can apply to convictions for rape, kidnapping for 
In many states imprisonment for life may be imposed instead of 


Penalties for First Degree Murder 
INCLUDING CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


recommending the sentence. 


ransom, arson, 
death, the jury deciding or 


treason. etc. 


State Penalty State Penalty State Penalty 
Alabama... ..|Electrocution Mass... ....|Electrocution So. Carolina. |Electrocution 
Arizona..... Lethal Gas Michigan. ...|Life prisonment So. Dakota. . |Electrocution 
Arkansas ...|Electrocution Minnesota. ..|Life Imprisonment Tennessee... |Electrocution 
California. ..|Lethal Gas M issiseipah. .| Lethal Gas OXAS Secs Electrocution | 
Colorado. ...)Lethal Gas Missouri. ...| Lethal Gas Utah. . |Hanging or Shooting 
Connecticut .|Electrocution Montana ..|Hanging Vermont. ... |Electrocutio: 
Delaware ...|/Hanging Nebraska. ..|Electrocution Virginia .... |Electrocution 
Dist, of Col. .|Electrocution Nevada..... Lethal Gas Washington , |Hanging 
Florida..... .|Electrocution New Hamp..|Hanging W. Virginia. , |Electrocution 

. |Electrocution New Jersey .|Flectrocution Wisconsin ... |Life Imprisonment 

.|Hanging New Mexico ./Lethal Gas Wyoming.. |Lethal Gas 

-|Hlectrocution New York.. |Electrocution U.S. gov’t..|Death or Life 

Hlectrocution No. Carolina, | Lethal Gas Alaska. ..... Life Imprisonment 
. | Hanging No. Dakota. .| Life Imprisonment Canal Zone., |Hang 
.|Hanging Ohio........|Electrocution Hawail. ..... ‘Life Imprisonment 
u . |/Electrocution Oklahoma... .|Electrocution Puerto Rico. .|Life Imprisonment 
Louisiana. . . |Electrocution Oregon..  ..|Lethal Gas Virgin Islands |Hanging or Life 
Maine. .....|Life Imprisonment Pennsylvania) Electrocution 
Maryland. ..'Lethal Gas Rhode Island! Life Imprisonment 
ee 
Principal Types of Accidental Deaths 
Source: National Safety Council estimates 
All Motor Drown- Rail- Fire- Poison Other 

Year types vehicle Falls Burns! ing? road arms gases | Poisons 
BN eaten Gos oe « 95,871 36,996 21,376 6,788 6,489 3,631 2,247 1,627 1,497 
MRD iriersis, 96,172 20,945 6,922 6,601 3,189 2,210 1,397 440 
DB crs ils. 95,032 20,631 579 6,770 3,187 2,277 1,223 1,391 

Matyi ys 90,0382 35, 19,771 6,083 6,334 2,616 2,281 1,223 1,339 
EObOt as... 93,443 38,426 20,192 6,352 6,344 2,834 2,120 1,163 1,431 
Baise ee 95,000 40,000 | 20,200 6,500 6,100 2,650 2,150 1,100 1,350 

DEATH RATES, Per 100,000 population 
1951. . 62.5 24,1 13.9 4.4 4.2 2.4 1.5 1 
Hebe 61.7 24.3 13.5 44 4.2 2.1 14 09 09 
oo ae 60.0 24.0 13.0 4.2 4.3 2.0 1.4 0.8 0.9 
TO ces 55.9 22.1 12.3 3.8 3.9 1.6 1.4 0.8 0.8 
1955. 56. 23.4 12.3 3.9 3.9 ey 13 0.7 0.9 
1956.... 56.8 23.9 12.1 3.9 3.7 1.6 13 0.7 0.8 
iIncludes burns by fire and dea 


“Includes drownings in water transport accidents. 


Accidental Injuries by Severity of Injur 
Source: National Safety Council estimates based on dat 
the U. S. Bureau_of Labor Statistics, state industrial coi 


partments of health, insurance 


ths resulting from confla 


gration, regardless of nature of injury. 


eS som the Neflonal se af Statistics, | 
i : r ions, State traffic authorities, stat - | 
€ companies, industries establishments and other sources. atenss 


y, 1956 


j : Public 
Severity of injury Total Motor Non -motor Home Ww 
; vehicle vehicle oS 
Allinjuries............... 9,600,000 1,450,000 2,000,000| 4,25 
,600, : ; 0,000 2,000,0 
Deaths. . Siaten 95, 40,000 16,000 28/000 14°300 
on Hes. <u 9,500,000 1,400,000 2,000,000 4,200,000 2,000,000 
._ Permanent impairments. . | | 350,000 120,000 50,000 110,000 ” 80,000 
amporary total disabilities. 9,150,000 1,300,000 1,950,000 4,100,000 1,900,000 | 
7 —_ > CERTAIN COSTS OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, 1956 
eee... $0,600,000,000 $3,200,000,000) $750,000,000) $900,000,000|91.950.00 
Treatealexpeniey ci4 | “apyons 900) SGQe'ans 900) “eootagotata| “e589 | 1: 100;000 00 
Overhead cost Of MSUNT ce. 1} 1,900,000/000! 1,450'000'000 10/000'000' aera 430°000;008 
: 000, 


450,000,000 
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es 2 e e 
Marriages, Divorces and Rates in the United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health. Education, and Welfare 
Marriages! Divorces? Marriages! Divorces? 
Rate Rate Rate? 
9.0 33,461 | 0.5 10.4 
9.2 5,540 | 0.6 10.3 te 
9.2 36,579 | 0.6 10.2 1.6 
9:0 468 | 0.6 10.1 1.6 
8.6 37,568 | 0.6 9.8 1.7 
8.9 40/387 | 0.6 10.1 1.7 
9:0 42/937 | 0.6 9.2 16 
8.9 699 | 0.6 8.6 “5 
8.8 47.849 | 0.7 7.9 1.3 
9.0 437 | 0:7 8:7 13 
9:3 55,751 | 0.7 10.3 1.6 
9:6 984 | 0.8 10.4 1.7 
9:8 61,480 | 0.8 10.7 1.8 
10.1 925 | 0.8 11.3 1.9 
9.9 66,199 | 0.8 10.3 1.9 
10.0 "976 | 0.8 10.7 1.9 
10.5 "062 | 0.8 12:1 20 
10.8 76,571 | 0.9 12:7 2:2 
9:7 76,852 | 0.9 13.2 2.4 
9:9 79,671 | 0.9 11.7 2.6 
10.3 83,045 | 0.9 10.9 2.9 
10.2 89,219 | 1.0 12:2 3.5 
10.5 94318 | 1.0 16.4 4.3 
10.5 91/307 | 0:9 13.9 3.4 
10.3 | 100,584 | 1.0 12.4 28 
10.0 | 104,298 | 1:0 10.6 2.7 
10.6 000 | 1.1 11 2.6 
111 | 1215564 | 1:2 10.4 2:5 
9:7 | 116.254 | 11 9.9 25 
11.0 | 141:527 | 1:3 98 2:5 
12:0 | 170,505 | 1.6 9.2 2:4 
10.7 9.580 | 1.5 |11955........ 1,531,000 | 9.3 2.3 
10.3 | 148,815 | 1.4 ||19564./....: 1,669,000 |. 9:4 |: 2... .0n8l eee 
11:0 | 165,096 | 1:5 


Marriages and Divorces by States 


Source; Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(By place of occurrence) 


Mar- 


Divorces! Divorces! riages /|Divorces! 
State —$_—| a State — SEE 
1955 1955 1956 1955 
Alabama 9,721 1,960|/Oklahoma.. . 29,841 $12,521 
Arizona..... 3,526 f 5,422}|Oregon..... 10,596 158 
Arkansas. . 35,113!|Mass....... 49,385 25,982||Pa......... 5,951 11,160 
California. . . 41,599|| Michigan... 55,208 337: O76) R286 ops 6,201 827 
Colorado... . ,900}| Minnesota. . 25,476 3,804||S. Carolina. . 47,080 33,055 
Connecticut. 2,705)| Mississippi. . 65,926 4,845||S. Dakota... 6,08 868 
Delaware... 509)| Missouri... . 37,063 311,351|| Tennessee.. . 24,087 8,342 
Dist, of Col. 1,085|| Montana. . . 6,770 1,909|| Texas 90,620 834,921 
Florida..... 19,999)| Nebraska... 11,409 2,424/| Utah....... 6,64 106 
Georgia..... 87,547|| Nevada..... 54,392 9,559|| Vermont 3,37 53: 
Idaho. 2,414||N. Hamp... 7,41 1,076}; Virginia 38,521 7,116 
Illinois. .... N-A.|| New Jersey... 42,444 4,844|| Washington. 29,851 28,787 
Indiana..... 211,317|| New Mexico. 221,600 22,140))W. Va...... 15,07 N.A. 
Towa.....-.- 5,195); New York.. 130,090 N.A.|| Wisconsin... 26,640 4,720 
Kansas..... 5,101)| North Car 6,38 N.A.|}| Wyoming. . . 3,006 1,127 
Kentucky... N.A.)|N. Dakota 4,220 543) a 
Louisiana, . . N.A.!!Ohio....... 62,034 22,259) Ws, Siesicas 1,569,000! 2377,000 


1Includes reported annulments. 


2Nstimated. ®Incomplete. (N.A.) Not available. 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 


Source: Bureau 


of the Census (Based on data for period 1920-39) 


Chances of marriage for single persons, as computed by life table methods 


Pct. who marry 
within year! 


Male ; Female 
0.1 1.0 
0.3 2.4 
0.9 4.5 
1,9 8.5 
4.2 12.0 
6.7 15.5 
9.4 18.2 
12,5 20.8 
15.3 21.3 
15.9 20.9 
17.0 18.9 
17.3 16.0 
17.3 13.3 
17.1 11.7 
ut =| 18S 10.7 
30 years....| 15. 9.6 


iPer cent of persons single at 
indicates 


Per cent who 
ever marry? 


Pct. who marry 
within year! 


Per cent who 
ever marry? 


—— Age ee ——|— at 
Male | Female Male | Female Male | Female 
92.2 93.5 31 years 13.1 8.5 67.5 50.8 
92.4 93.5 ||32 years TSE 7.0 63.0 46.4 
92.5 93.5 ||33 years 10.5 6.8 58.5 42.1 
92.6 93.3 34 years 9.3 5.9 54.1 38.0 
92.7 92.9 {135 years 8.2 4.9 49.7 34.3 
92.6 92.1 {136 years A 7.2 4.4 45.6 31.0 
92.3 90.8 ||37 years... 6.3 3.9 41.6 27.9 
91.8 89.0 |/38 years 5.5 3.5 38.1 25.2 
90.9 86.3 ||39 years... 4.9 3.0 34.8 22.6 
89.6 82.8 ||40 years 4,5 2.7 31,7 20.2 
88.0 78.5 ||45 years ; 2.5 1,5 19.1 11.3 
85.9 73.7 (1150 years 1.5 0.8 11,1 6.1 
83.4 68.9 |/55 vears.... 0.9 0.4 6.2 3.2 
80.3 64.4 60 years.... 0.5 0.2 3.3 1.6 
76.6 69.9 |[]65 and over..]......20,:.0eee0s 1.9 0.8 
72.3 55.3 ; 
beginning of year of age who marry during the year. This figure 


the chance of marriage within one year from attuining the specified age. 


2Per cent of persons single at beginning of year of age who marry in that year and all later years. 
This figure indicates the total chance of marriage for persons who have attained the specified age 


ey. Te = ee a er 
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Marriage Information 
Source: Compiled by John H.’ Mariano; Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 
110 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. e - 
Marriageable age, by States, for both males and females with and without consent of parents or 


to marry young eS 
tates the court has authority, in an emergency, couples 
ee onary rel TT coneelt, where due regard for their morals and welfare so requires. 


4 
e: 


License 
With consent |Without consent Blood foe 
ee 
Men |Women| Men |Women test — 
$2. 
Alabama........++- 18 14 21 bis — 500 
Arizona... .....20+6- 16 16 21 Renared 3.00 
Atkansas.....0.00.2:| 18 16 21 ag | Heauired 3-00 
California. ........ ale te 16 aa 18 Required 2°00 
RGlorsdOw:-.....6... 16 or = # Required 200 
Connecticut....... 16 4 1 13 Reaiired 3.00 
Delaware...........+ 18 6 Ee 8 ate (b) 
District of Columbia. . 18 16 : EA cgutest 3 
BGM As aches sco. nes = aa aa i eaniesd 5.00 
ee as ae Pama a De ee ) 
are is ig 21 18 | Required 3.00 
Towa. 16 14 21 18 none io 
Beis) S| eee Ah 
Kentucky 16 14 ze an qu 2'00 
Louisiana 18 16 2 a 3°00 
Maine.... 16 16 21 i: theta on 
Maryland 18 16 21 ae Be 20 
Massachusetts 14 12 21 2 quired 500 
Michigan 18 16 38 ¢ ae 300 
Minnesota 16 15 ‘ is None: 300 
eeseino! 14 12 2 a te 3°35 
MMissOUrL. ee we ae 15 15 21 3 pa hea 3°35 
Montana...:........ 18 16 21 i qd 3°00 
Nebraska........... 18 16 21 oe a 
aC en = 6 tA = one oe 
New Hampshire...... 4 " 
New Jersey.......... 18 16 2 1 18 we oo 
New Mexico 18 16 21 18 “a one vs Spee 
New York. 16 14 21 18 a oun 
North Carolina 16 16 18 18 Requis a4 
North Dakota 18 Th 21 18 quired ae 
OWES. slocate 18 16 21 21 Required 2-00 
Oklahoma.... 18 15 21 18 paper “ye 
MOCO TIT vostocs visi vie vis,0.e 18 15 21 18 fea ae : 3o 
Pennsylvania........ 16 16 21 21 quire: ape 
Rhode Island........ 18 16 2t 21 Required ae 
South Carolina....... 16 14 is 18 None apes 
South Dakota........ 18 15 21 18 Required pa 
Tennessee. .......... 16 16 21 21 Required re 
[hg ODE cio een 16 14 21 18 Required en 
PIES ct ect icersvsiy © 16 14 21 18 Required 30 0 
MERMONG (oa we ciemce 18 16 21 18 Required po 
ACUI a scinsats oes bea 18 16 21 21 Required D 
Washington.......... 14 15 21 18 None a 
West Virginia........ 18 16 21 21 Required 7.08 
Wiscensin. 18 15 21 18 Required ye 
18 16 21 21 Required : 
18 16 21 18 Required 2.50 
17 14 21 18 None et 
18 16 21 18 None -50 
18 16 20 20 Required 3.00 
Puerto Rico... 18 16 21 21 None 
Virgin Islands........ 16 14 21 1 None 40c 


(a) 24 hours if one or both parties resident of state; 96 hours if both parties are non-residents, 
(b) 50c to file; $2.00 when license is issued. 

(c) Cook County $5.00; balance of state, $1.00. 

(d) $2.50 for license, plus $1.00 registration fee. 

(e) $3 to $6 depending upon county. 

(f) None, but a medical certificate is required. 


Wedding Anniversaries 
Source: Jewelry Industry Council 


The Jewelry Industry Council, in cooperaiion with the American National Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Credit Jewelers and the National Wholesale Jewelers Association, 
issued a new and revised wedding anniversary list, effective Jan. 1, 1948. By agreement with the 


American National Retail Jewelers Association the new list replaced the one authorized by the 
Association in 1937. 


1st—Clocks 10th—Diamond jewelry 19th—Bronze 

2nd—China 1lth—Fashion jewelry, acces- 20th—Platinum 

3rd—Crystal, glass sories 25th—Sterling silver jubilee 

4th—Electrical appliances i2th—Pearls or colored gems 30th—Diamond 

5th—Silverware 13th—Textiles, furs 35th—Jade 

6th—Wood 14th—Gold jewelry 40th—Ruby 

ith—Desk, pen and pencil 15th—Watches 45th—Sapphire { 
sets 16th—Silver hollowware 50th—Golden jubilee : 

8th—Linens, laces 17th—Furniture 


55th—Emeral 
9th—Leather eee 


60th—Diamond jubilee i 
TRADITIONAL LIST RECOMMENDED BY SOCIAL AUTHORITIES | 


ist—Paper. 2nd—Cotton. 3rd—Leather. 4th—Fruit and Flowers, Silk. 5th—Wooden. 6th—Sugar and 
Candy, Iron. 7th—Woolen or Copver. 8th—Bronze or Pottery. 9th—Willow or Pottery. 10th—Tin or 
Aluminum, 11lth—Steel. 12th—Silk or Linen. 13th—Lace. 14th—Ivory. 15th—Crystal. 20th—China, | 


18th—Porcelain 


25th—Silver. 30th—Pearl, 35th—Coral. 40th—Ruby. 45th—Sapphire. 50th—Golden. 55th—Hmerald. 
60th and 75th—Diamond 
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Grounds for Divorce 


Seurce: Compiled by John H. Mariane: Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N, ¥. Persons contemplating divorce should study latest decisions or secure legal advice 
before initiating proceedings since different interpretations or exceptions in each case can change the 
conclusion reached. Some States apply statutes strictly, others are more lenient. 


qa 
i o|s 3 oR 
wy) 2 2 
< 2/8] & Piesls |§ | 3 3 akes 
State 3 > 3 Sh fe 8 ely 38 2 a 3 So 
gieyelsi alesis ise] < | €, | odes 
eyes) 818i slelscizglee| 2 3a | Bes 
zic/aAlzi<ei/s]Eleelszics! 8 es | eags 
Alabama............ x x x x x x x x xX |..-.-/A-Q-K 1 year* |None-R 
ATIZONB. 5... 524 os 5 wes x x x x x x 5 ea [Aetara |p artot B-X 1 year None-S 
ATKANSAS. 5 5..0c eines s x x pial [ee ans fe x Rl  ecevenaipacs ata aver aits B-Y-K 3 months| None 
California........... 4 x x x x Da ois ieeeer| hcrecacd RecaaeS K 1 year 1 year 
Colorado........... x x x x x x Sa sh eM iss ate 1 year 6 months 
Connecticut......... x x x x x DBR ea) Wena! ee xX IK 3 years |None 
Delaware........... x x x x x Kes ages frericanei| osccoeeleraxes K-Y 2 years* |3 months 
Dist. of Columbia...) x |....} x ee eee pa aid (Bescon, [ahaa (Gace xX-Z 2 years* {6 months 
IOLA $s. 2 SR ia's 2.0: x x x SE like. Pa ey Ee aS A 6 months} None 
IOOTEIS 8). 2 shy x x Se bec) x x x x |K 6 months|**-U 
STEN ONS OR SE Denar x x x x x XC ihate nl eet vrei a4 tece X-K 6 weeks |None 
Illinois!,............ x x > a tales x x » fox oe) tices bet A-C 1 year None 
Indiana. ..........<. x x x x x x 0 ee ec] beat K 1 year None 
NOW Gs» sies.viee 0's . x b.¢ x or x x Ke, sid eliatl's, oetallncrcove siete ..+«}l year None-S 
Kansas............. x x x x x x x x x {[K 1 year None-T 
Kentucky........... x x re ee x x Kk x x {C-D-E-X-K/1 year None 
Louisiana.........., x x x x x x 
DABIDE . 5 oie che oe ore = x x x SB SOA 
Maryland........... Grd tery ye) ot Seen Uae ry Va x 
Massachusetts....... x x x x x x 
Michigan........... x x x x x x 
Minnesota....... ‘ E x 5 A WP se 3 x 
Mississippi.......... K x bea ee MS 3 x 
Missouri........... | x K x x x x 
Montana........... x K K x x x 
Nebraska........... x x x x x x 
INGVAGR 2 5. cece ae x x x x x x 
New Hampsihire..... x x K x x x 
New Jersey......... x x en reat [ested tail ate held o ~e,otvllio. cha [4.0 sel sees bers: etinle uals 
New Mexico..... x x x x x x 
New York.......... en Mie etettees Weel ec eee toi eis iall ausexeif ites anil] emers sai) Pe sw tal] ioiksincn hia) agets, wtovste 
North Carolina...... 0 | edie fo Gel} cel MCA Bare 
North Dakota....... x x x x x x 
MOP Perea v2 3 lotags ter Kx x x x x x 
Oklahoma.......... "4 x x x x x 
MOPEGONS. fis cies aces os K x x x x 
Pennsylivania....-... x x ie Hai aed ts carats x 
Rhode Island.......] x x x x x x 
South Carolina...... x x x Aes Nes 0) ey eee ee eal Meee ener IMR ric 
South Dakota....... K x x x x x 
Tennessee..... S41 (a 3 x x “ol ees x 
BP OXAB So tet icone ca slere « x x 2 SF a ae x 
UO ACCOR nsaeire x x x x x x Xo clic. ss <iletnir i ee W-K 3 months/3 months 
Wermont:.... . ..0..7.< 5. Kk x x Ae ar Reta os] Crteae a5 | poraitoyeel | one Y-K 1 year* |6 mos.-O 
VAP gate rch ee] Te Peceieie|e Xt Vicars wile sec x x tog Wey oy ease I-B 1 year None-V-* 
Washington......... K x x x x x 5 Ry cen ey eb x |B-X-K 1 year None 
West Virginia?..... K x 4 eer ies Kee cass K. | suas fe enema ee 2 years* |None-R-U 
Wisconsin.........--. x K A x x x be | Meccan (ome S(t fs ook 2 years* |1 year 
Wyoming........... x x x x x x x xk -2- |... | BISK 60.days |None 


*Exceptions are to be noted. **Determined by court order. Georgia, period of 30 days to elapse 
before right to remarry. 1Requires 60 days’ notice of intention to sue. 2No minimum residence re- 
quired in adultery cases. A—Violence. B—Indignities. C—Loathsome disease. D—Joining religious 
order disbelieving in marriage. E—Unchaste behavior after marriage. F—No reconciliation for one 
year after judgment of separation. G—Unchastity of wife prior to marriage. H—Any gross misbe- 
havior or wickedness. I—Wife being a prostitute. J—Husband being a vagrant. K—5 years insanity; 
exceptions: 3 years Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho and Maryland; 2 years Nevada, Washington and Wyo- 
ming; 10 years North Carolina. L—Defendant must wait two years to remarry. M—Plaintiff, three 
months; defendant may not remarry before three years without consent of court. So-called Enoch 
Arden law provides for annulment of marriage for absence of either party for five successive years if 
unknown to be alive; void marriages, like bigamy require no waiting time. N—Except in cruelty cases, 
one year to remarry. O—Plaintiff, six months; defendant, two years to remarry, P—If guilty spouse is 
sentenced to infamous punishment, Q—Crime against nature. R—Sixty days to remarry. S—One year 
to remarry. T—Six months to remarry, U—Adultery cases, remarriage in discretion of Court. V— 
Four months to remarry. W—Separation for three years after decree for same. In Minnesota and 
Wisconsin five years. XK—Separation no cohabitation—five years. Exceptions: Rhode Island and 
Texas, 10 years. Y—Separation no cohabitation—three years. Z—Separation for two years after decree 


for same. 


e plaintiff can invariably remarry in the same State where he or she procured a decree of divorce 
ee aoaimont. Not so the defendant, who is barred, except in certain States. After a period of time 
has elapsed even the offendér can apply for special permission. 

._ S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-sided quick divorces 
ole A bern as illegal if notice of the action was not served on the divorced partner within 
the divorcing State, excepting where the partner was represented at the proceedings. 
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: i; , Director, Blue Cross 
Source: Richard M. Jones. pil pte 


Enroll- 


Plans| ment 


State 


668,947) 
173,023 
194,705||N. 0 ; 
New Jersey..... 
934||New Mexico.... 
New York...... 
700,420|| North Carolina. . 
North Dakota.. . 


Oregon.....---- 
Pennsylvania... . 
Rhode Island. . . 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee. ....- 
361,933||Texas.......+-. 
Utah 


RENEE NEN HOR Reb te 
ow 
for] 
se 
fez] 
a 
Oo 


Te 


1 
Mississippi..,... Ai 
Missouri 2 


*Health Service, Incorporated is the national enrollment agency for all Blue Cross Plans. 
ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR (*January 1) 


Date | Plans} Number || Date | Pilans| Number 


941*.| 67 6,049,222|/1945*.| 85 |16,511,198)}/1949 90 |35,918,705||1953..} 85 46,136,752 
1942*, 71 8,456,267||1946*.| 87 |19.989,205//1950..| 90 © |40,232,697//1954..| 84 /|47,603,041 
1943*.| 77 |10.458,899||1947*.| 88 |25,876,424/|1951..) 87 |41,439,549//1955..| 86 [51,329,9 
1944*.| 80 113,005,493|/1948,.1 90 '32,921,212111952..1 87 143,612,653/11956..| 86 153,914,355: 


Blue Cross Plans are local non-profit organiza- 
tions that provide hospital service to members. 
Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1956, constituted 30.34% 
of the population of the United States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico served by Blue Cross and 27,72% 
of the population of the eight provinces served by 
the five Canadian Blue Cross Plans. During 1956, 
Blue Cross paid $1,040,471,634 to hospitals for 
care of 8,758,715 members for 51,728,405 days of 
care. This amount represented 92.73% of earned 
subscription income, the remainder being devoted 
to total operating expenses, 6.19% of earned sub- 
scription income and reserved, 1.08%. 

Blue Cross Plans provide services in 6,526 hospi- 
tals, for a period ranging from 21 to 365 days at 
full benefits per year or 730 days per disability, 
usually plus a period of partial benefits, ranging 
from 30 to 245 days. All Plans provide board and 
room, general nursing care, use of operating and 
delivery rooms, routine laboratory service, routine 


Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1955 


Source: National Institute of Mental Health. Figures show average daily number of resident patients. . 


Vital Statistics—Blue Cross Plans; Mental Disease 
Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans 


‘Commission of the American Hospital Association — 
of Dec. 31, 1956 


Provinces: 


De boon 


S 
EB 
5 
& 


N. B., Newfound- 
land, N. 5S., 
Prince Ed Isl. 
Ontario........ 


ee 


Fah Ot et Ot tt 


4 
of Col.. Puerto 


et et Dt 


Date | Plans| Number || Date | Plans} Num ber 


os ed - 


drugs and medications, routine dressings and 
casts. Most of the Plans cover the following 
services in varying degrees; special diets, emer- 
gency room care, anesthesia, X-Ray, electro- 
cardiograms, basal metabolism tests, physical 
therapy, oxygen therapy, pathology, special drugs 
and medications, and other hospital services. 
Members of one Plan moving into the area of 
another Plan usually must transfer their member- 
ship. A reciprocal program, the Inter-Plan Bank, 
supplemented by schedules of benefits in non- 
member hospitals, assures receipt of care in any; 
recognized general hospital in the world. Health 
Service, Incorporated, a Blue Cross-owned stock 
company, provides a means for enrollment or: em- 
ployees of national firms. Medical and surgical 
care are available through non-profit prepayments 
Plans affiliated with 82 of the 86 Blue Cross 
Plans; most of these medical/surgical Plans are 
known as Blue Shield Plans. 


State | No. State No. State | No. State No. 
Alabama. . 7,136||iowa...... 5,330||Nevada......... 429||South Dakota...; 1,603 
Arizona.........| 1,701]|Kansas 4 ew Hampshire..} _2,702/|Tennessee....... 7,337 ? 
ArKansas,...... 5,017||Kentucky,...... 7,689||New Jersey..... 15,757||Texas : 16,466 } 
California,...... 35,878]|Louisiana....... 8,184/|New Mexico..... 1,046) Utah. .......008 7349 
Colorado. 5,649|/Maine..........| 2,983/[New York. .....| 95,734||Vermont........ +290 
Connecticut 8,958|/Maryland.......| _9,107|[North Carolina..| 9,913]|Virginia......... 11,063 } 
Delaware . nf 1,400|/Massachusetts...| 23,065][North Dakota...| 2,023||Washington. ... . 496 5 
Dist. of Col. 7,216 Michigan....... + 21,387 |1Obl0no.ceroe ea © 28,367||West Virginia. ... 5,462 ! 
Florida. ... 7,892||Minnesota......| 11,524/|Oklahoma....... 7,919!|Wisconsin....... 2,340 
Georgia 11,582 Reicelasipp! ’ 5,297}}Oregon.. ......0. 4,847||Wyoming....... 651 
ie Beaae ets af ett! Pennsylvania... . pire ———ae 

Pagel cistwinle ois 38 ,494 ontana, < Rhode Island....| 3,422 Total........|534,432 
Modan... 10,803 |! Nebraska. 4,837|ISouth Carolina. .! 5,966 | 


There were 140,448 persons em 
in 1955 were $591,183,603 or a pe 


Bend. dmissions | Separations | 
ac —- ee ————- Resident |Per Capita 
Patients at} Maint. 
Total First Read- Totalz Dis- Deaths i d of 
— at _mission charges Hospital, PASC OAT Ene 
1945, 110,914 85,426 25,488 | 100,928 61,902 39,026 | 438,8 
: - ; , A 1864 4 
Heas.| s8h | ates | ae | bce | doe | Sia | Beet | “eee 
tea.) 800s | iva | Ee | Hea | foam | ase | Hae | Sees 
iser.::| 1evegs | 19eaNt | Rios | gaze | Reet | ides | dean | 7729! 
1952. 152,479 110,316 42/163 138,51 96,684 41/831 63 o36.14 
1953. 158,626 114,763 43'863 144/985 102/006 3 Biatee aera 
tees. | tears | 114976 | 48.095 | 149'503 100/253 | 40°50 | boa'ear | 10a7t6 
ae 16,074 53.438 170,841 113/825 42/035 538/324 1109.27 


ployed by the above institutions. Patient maintenance expenditures 
r capita cost per year of $1,109.27 or $3.04 per day. 


Selected Statistics on State Hospitals for Mental Disease 


Source: National Institute of Mental Health 
Admissions OOEO—E—=xNEEE SS} 
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Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plans 


Source: John W. Castellucci, Executive Director, Blue Shield Medical Plans as of Dec. 31, 1956 
ee 
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Enroll- Enroll- 
State ment State ment 
Missouri....... 884,747 ||Hawail........ 145,4 
Montana... ...: 50,803 ||Puerto Rico... 115, 36 
WNebraska....... 202, Medical ind. of 
IN. H. and Vt 354,514 America. ..... 156,310 
iNew Jersey..... 546, 
INew York. .:... 6,102,745 Canadian 
North Carolina. . 81,127 Provinces: 
oa be Dakota... Tagiay Br. rent cn 359,867 
eet 161, an ih ante 242,81 
Oklahoma...... 09,688 ||N. os Keer < ae 
ORCROR siz 2k os 145,259 /|N'f'land, Pr. Ed. 
Pennsylvania... ; 3,713,105 Island... 5.230 173,006 
South Carolina. . 51,063 |/Ontario........ 688,895 
'Tennessee...... 3,745 ||Saskatchewan., . . 181,356 
MOKAR es one 1,015,150 
Opn een 32,547 
Virginia........ 580,368 /||42 states, Dis. 
'Washington..... 189,221 ||of C., Hawaii, 
West Virginia... 299,846 ||Puerto Rico and 
Wisconsin...... 807,191/|/8 Canadian 
Wyoming....... 64,785||Provinces...... 72 138,800,977 


ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR 


Date Plans Number Date Plans Number Number ; Plans Number 
4 ee 78 21,130,996}]1953...... 76 28,141,727}/1955 . . . ise 75 35,742,572 
PB SS cen 78 24,670,701||1954...... 77 31,489,023!/1956 ...... 72 38,800,977 


Blue Shield Plans are non-profit organizations 
sponsored by State or local medical associations. 
They provide medical and surgical services to 
members. Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1956 consti- 
tuted 22.85% of the population of the United 
States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii served by Blue 
Shield Plans and 16.72% of the eight Provinces 
served by the six Canadian Blue Shield Plans. 
During 1956, Blue Shield Plans paid $438,587,787 
to physicians for care of Blue Shield members. 
This amount represented 87.02% or earned sub- 
scription income, the remainder being devoted to 
a total operating expense, 10.58% of earned sub- 
seription income, and reserves, 2.40%. 

Blue Shield Plans provide benefits in the form 
of service or cash indemnities, depending upon 
the income of the subscriber. Generally speaking 
a@ single person with an income of $3,500 and a 
family with an income of $5,000, receive benefits 


in the form of services described in the member- 
ship contract and the Blue Shield Plan pays the 
physician’s fee for all such services performed. 
When the subscriber’s income exc these aver- 
age income limits, the subscriber receives cash 
or credit in specified amounts described in his 
membership contract which he may apply toward 
the physician’s bill. 

Blue Shield Plans offer medical care, surgical 
and maternity care during delivery, diagnostic 
X-ray and anesthesia. In addition, many Plans 
also cover the following vices in varying de- 
grees: X-ray, laboratory examinations, me 
examinations, medical treatment, radium treat- 
ment and consultant’s services. 

Members of one Plan moving into the area 
of another Plan usually must transfer their 
memberships. The majority of the Blue Shieid 
medical care Plans are coordinated with Blue 
Cross hospital service Plans. 


Population of World’s Largest Cities 


Tokyo, Japan (June 1, 1957)........... 8,471,637 Calcutta, India (est. 1954)............. 982,307 
London, England (est. 1955)........... 8,289,910 Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (est. 1956)...... 2,895,777 
New York, N. Y. (Apr. 1, 1957)..........5 7,795,471 Paris (census 1954)................1.-- 850,189 
Shanghai, China (est. 1957)........... 7,000,000 Bombay, India (1951)................. 2,840,011 
Moscow, USSR (est. 1956)............. 4,839,000 Leningrad, USSR (est. 1956).......... 2,814,000 
Peiping, China (est. 1957)............. 4,140,000 Jakarta, Indonesia (est. 1954)......... ,800,000 
Prexitoy Ds Fe GiO54) ro eis So sivie eo 3,795,567 Cairo, Egypt (est. 1955)............... 2,600,000 
Chicago, Ill. (1950 census).............: 3,620,962 Hong Kong, China (est. 1957)......... 2,600,000 
Buenos Aires, Arg. (1955).......7..... 3,554,906 Osaka, Japan (est. 1955) Seah ae eed 2,547,321 
Berlin, Ger. (East and West, 1956)... 3,374,582 Los Angeles, Calif. (1956 special census) 2,243,901 
Tientsin, China (est. 1957) ........... 3,100,000 Palees nos rl, pd jpopmus) atest wae, te 
Tazil Bon LO0G ines o¥icena su 3,069,626 Manila, P. I, (est. Dh cee Wie oes 022, 
SE ee ae ¥ . New Delhi, India (est. 1955)........... 2,000,000 


Because of varying administrative practices, the populations of certain foreign cities are not exactly 
comparable with others or with large U. S. cities. The population of the New York Metropolitan area 
in April, 1957, including New York City, Northeastern New Jersey and other nearby regions, was 
14,066,000. Greater Moscow in 1956 was estimated to number approx. 7,000,000. Greater.Paris, including 
territory within a 15-mile radius, was estimated in 1956 at 5,550,000. 


Periods of Gestation and Incubation 
Human period of gestation 280 days. 


D ; Days or Days or 

Animal Daye Oe Animal See Animal srrnena Animal | ays of 
Elephant 21-22m Mare 1lm Wolf 62a 
Bear an Ewe 5m Monkey Tm Chicken 21d 
Beaver 4 Fox 62d Opossum 26 Duck 30d 
Cat 55-63 Giraffe 14m Rabbit 30-400 Goose 30d 
Cow 9m Goat 156d Rat 28d Pigeon 18d 
er 8m a pig ad BON mat = Turkey 26¢ 

12m angaroo 
eee 62d tion” 108d Whale 10m 
Dog SS Ss 


BALANCE OF NATURE 


nd animal life is considered interrelated in a delicately balanced scheme, reports the 
Benoa ceopraphic Society. Plants provide food for insects, birds and animals. Each in turn whets 
the appetite of another creature, usually larger and stronger. Thus every creature attains its special 
diet until it meets its fate and returns to the soil. To insure survival, each species has the power 
to reproduce much faster than its death rate. So nature provides police—parasites, disease and 
predators—to keep a balance between life and the food supply. Disaster sometimes follows the 


femoval of plants and animals from nature’s discipline. 


ee ee ee 
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Older Men Help Fill Need for Skilled Workers 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor 
In an illustrated pamphlet, They Are Ameri- FUTURE LABOR FORCE 
ca, the U. S. Dept. of Labor describes the op- By 1965 there may be 193,000,000 people in the 
portunities ahead for the American worker United States. If of if is to 
amid technical changes, job security and ex- z ie og, a oe 
pansion of population. It may be obtained continue to rise a’ same 
from the Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govern- past, we will have to produce some $560 billions 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C- worth of goods and services (at 1955 price levels). 
In job hunting, the memo “over 45” on an ap" In order to do that 74,000,000 workers will prob- | 
plication sometimes keeps an able man from ably be needed, or 9,000,000 more than in 1956. 


employment. The major difficulty is the notion he lahat" £ including armed services, 
that the older worker, for some undefined reason Since the OC ea 
is less efficient and less productive than a younger will probably total about 79,000,000, the labor 


son. Here are three significant facts our studies supply should be adequate in terms of numbers, 
Peresica about unemployed older workers. but not necessarily in terms of skill. = 

They are highly skilled. In the 1956 labor force of 70,000,000 men ; 

They are stable. More than half of them held women, only 9,000,000 were classified as —— 
a single job for three years before becoming un- Yet all the tools, devices, machines and methods . 
employed, while only a third of unemployed work- of the new technology require levels of skills» 
ers under 45 held one job that long. Furthermore and education above their present averages. 
they stay on the job. The quitting rate for work- In the decade 1955-65 men in the labor force 
ers under 45 is 21% to 3 times as high as for those ages 14 to 24 will increase by 2,700,000. Men over 
45 and over. 45 will increase by 2,300,000. Yet due to the low 

They are flexible. Two in 5 older workers change birth rate of the 1930’s, the size of the male 
occupations—learn a new job—in order to get — force in the group aged 25 to 44 will not» 
work. cCTease. 

Performance and productivity are highly indi- The 5,000,000 increase in the number of men 
vidual matters. In a pilot study of 8 clothing and workers between 1955 and 1965 will be more than 
shoe factories it was found that many men of 55 matched by the increase in women workers. The 
or 60 produce more as individuals than the aver- latter will increase by a little more than 5,000,000, 
age of the best and fastest group of younger primarily in the younger and older age groups. 
workers. Illnesses of one month or more are not By 1965 there will be close to 36,000,000 children 
markedly greater for workers between 40 and 60. aged 5 to 13 in the schools and we will need 
While sickness and injury are the leading causes 460,000 more elementary school teachers to cover 
of absenteeism, there are other causes—domestic the additional enrollment, plus 1,440,000 to re- 
difficulties and youthful high spirits on spring place those who will have left the profession. 
days are two. Older workers suffer less than Since the second greatest population increase 
younger workers from such factors. come in age groups over 45, the nation must plan 

A committee of experts convened by the Depart- to utilize the skills and experience of older workers. 
ment to study pensions found that the cost of There is a short supply of skilled workers. The 
pensions for older persons is not an argument Air Force discovered that for every three quali- 
against them. Sinceswnder most of the plans the fied technicians desired, only two are available. 
size of the pension paid on retirement is based The Army discovered that once a man had been 
on length of service and the size of the worker’s trained and given a skill, he seldom reenlisted 
earnings in the years just before retirement, pen- because of lucrative offers from private industry. 
sion costs of older workers with relatively shorter In order to maintain the present level of skilled 
service may be no greater than the ultimate cost workers, some 250,000 new craftsmen and tech- 
for younger employes whose pay level may well nicians must be trained each year, as well as 
be increased over the years. adequate numbers of scientists and engineers. 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 


Source: Equitable Life Assurance Society during 1940. Heights are in shoes 
and weights (lbs.) in ordinary indoor clothing, excluding coats and vests in the case of men. 


MALES 
5’ 3” | 5’ 4” | 5°75” | 5’ 6” | 5’ 7” | 5° 8” | 5° 9” 15’ 10"|5’ 117] 6 0” | 6 1" | 6 2” | 6 3" 16 4 


FEMALES 
Age 5’ 0” Bi’ 5’ 2” 5 3” 5’ 4” 5’ 5” 5’ 6” 5’ 7” 5’ 8” 5’ 97 5’ 10” 
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Construction and Housing in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


NUMBER OF NEW PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED!1, BY METROPOLITAN 
OR NONMETROPOLITAN LOCATIONS2, AND BY PUBLIO OR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Number of new permanent units 


Private Public 

Non- Non- 
Metro- | metro-| Total | Metro- | metro- 
politan | politan politan | politan 
08 Se. eae 1,396,006) 1,021 987,000} 365,200) 43,800) 34,600 9,200 
zi ri -| 1,091,300, 776. 723,100 ,000| 71,200 5 17,500 
1952 | 1,127,000 750,600! 317,900) 58,500) 44,300! 14,200 

1953 776,900) 291,400} 35,500) 26,6 8,91 
1954.. ; 322,300) 18,700 , 1,200 
1955 . 500} 960,100} 349,400 19,400} 15,700 3,700 
J sae L R 766,500! 327,400  24,200| 13,300! 10,900 


iThese estimates are based on building permit records which have been adjusted for lapsed permits 
and for lag between permit issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of 
Federal construction contract awards and on field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places, All temporary 
units are excluded. 2Metropolitan and nonmetropolitan classifications based on 1950 Census. 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST OF NEW PRIVATELY OWNED NONFARM 
DWELLING UNITS STARTED1 


This table does not show change in the construction cost of a single dwelling of a given type, but 
does show change in the sverage cost of all dwelling units started. Does not include land costs. 


Index numbers (1947-49100) 
Average construction cost of construction cost per 
per new dwelling unit in— new dwelling unit in— 
Year ——— eee ee —_ 
All types of 1-family All types of 1-family 
structures structures structures structures 
ee, po tana Oe Sor, $4,625 $4,650 63.6 62.8 
NOR Tiss attend cer eras oeMSe sate « 65 6,750 91.5 91.1 
Ee PL ae CES oe 7 7,850 106.0 106.0 
DAO Sree chon 3 eee aa TA 7,625 102.5 102.9 
Le ae 7 eS A ee eee 8,450 8,675 116.3 117.1 
MOB Pet teats <:/uetuietelincn te a°5 =e 9,000 9,300 123.9 125.5 
UBD Zire ah) oder. tapi setts eer 9,075 9,475 124.9 127.9 
1 eee elracey. Sheep cites Samet ee 9,525 1950 131.1 134.3 
ee ens ee CR eee 10,250 10,625 141.1 143.4 
ROBB ss nS. atte Re sad 10,950 1,350 150.7 153.2 
OG. 3E . 11,725 12,225 161.4 165.0 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED! 


Number of dwelling units in— Percentage of dwelling units in— 
Year Multi- | Multi- 
All types of 1-family 2-family family i-family | 2-family family 
structures structures structures structures | structures, structures| structures 
‘Sn 209,300 184,600 8,800 15,800 88.2 4.2 7.6 
1947. Jett ry 740,000 33,900 74,900 87.2 40 8:8 
9948 Fc 931,600 766,600 46, 118,100 $2.3 5.0 12.7 
UG 1,025,100 794,300 36, 194,300 77.4 3.6 19.0 
1950...... 396, 1,154,100 44, 197,100 82.7 3.2 14.1 
5 ...| 1,091,3 100 40,400 150,800 82.5 3.7 13.8 
1952.1... 1/127,000 942/500 45,900 138,600 83.6 4.1 12.3 
wees} 1,103,800 937,800 i 124,500 85.0 3.7 11.3 
1954... fos. 1,220,400 1,077,900 34,200 108,300 88.3 2'8 8.9 
1955... .. .| 1,328,900 1,194,400 800 101,700 89.9 2.5 7.6 
1956,..... ,118,100 989,700 30,900 97,500 88.5 2.8 8.7 


Ces eee ee Ee eee 

BT based on building permit records which have been adjusted for lapsed permits 
Be orcreee perauit issuance and start of construction, They are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and on field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. All temporary units 


prc ee eee INDEXES OF BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY! 


: Indexes (monthly average 1947-49 = 100) 


New residential New nonresiden- | Additions, altera- 

Se inrenon building? tial building tions and repairs 
18.3 38.3 60.4 
B37 83.6 79.2 94.4 
104.9 101.8 109.5 106.3 
111.3 114.6 111.3 99.2 
157.7 176.2 145.9 115.6 
134.2 141.6 130.1 116.1 
134.2 145.9 121.5 119.7 
144.5 142.1 153.9 132.3 
160.1 164.8 _ 162.6 128.5 
184.0 192.9 181.1 144.2 
1956 j 182.2 169.6 215.2 160.0 


= d on estimates of building for which building permits were issued and 

Sees cgateacts aeaided ae ull urban places. The indexes since 1954 are based on a new expanded 

series which covers building activity in all localities having building-permit systems (over 7,000 

places). A six-month overlap period, January-June 1954, provided the basis for linking the old and 

new estimates. Despite i re hcg of coverage in the two series, the linked index numbers appear to 

be satisfactory in measuring trends. 

, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building 

ovied Bee Oe eres tar tee construction in Continental United States (in millions of 

dollars)—(1930) 8,741 (1935) 4,232, (1940) 8,682, (1945) 5,633, (1950) 28,454, (1951) 31,182, 
(4952) 33,008, (1953) 35,271, (1954) 37,782, (1955) 42,991, (1956) 44,258. 
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Sa ee eee Piet en 
BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY: VALUATION AND. VUMEER OF DWELLING UNITS, 
fo) SUING FeRatr AOSVEFT! AT ecinon, ee 2 
Valuation (in millions) umber of dwelling u 
. 5 . 
#8 et a 2 cam 
as a £08 | 
82) = or) cs Bas : 
2 3 2 E es See eos 
25 | =8 alee SES 


| 
| 
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Fees 


United States total.... : $1 
Metropolitan areas?..... 14,667.4 
In Central cities...... 
Outside central cities. . 
Nonmetropolitan area... 
Geographic division: 

Northeast. 

North Cent 

South. . Saas 

West. 


che 
sib 
fe 
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National Forest Areas 
Source: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. (In Acres) Data as of June 30, 1956 


States Areal States Area! States Areal States Areal 
Alabama.... 632,178||Maine...... 50,021|/Ohio........ 106,054|/|Wyoming....} 9,140,927 
Arizona..... 11,390,669||Mass....... 1,651}|OKlahoma. . 262,546 ————_—__—- 
Arkansas....| 2,453,472||Michigan....| 2,564,145//Oregon...... 14,935,583||Total States|167,341,583 
California. ..| 20,004,228||Minnesota...| 2,777,333||Pennsyivania. 470,906 

Baax aa? pee bro S. Carolina. . 587,234)|Territories: 
1,191,127||Missouri. .. . ; 3 ; 
783,412||Montana. 18,573,275 Alaska, ...| 20,740,612 
20,325,899]| Nebraska 339,716 
210,846||Nevada.....} 5,057,950 Puerto Rico 34,670 
120,333|/N. Hamp.... 677,400 s we 
4,749||N. Mexico...| 9,355,026||Virginia.....| 1,448,552|/Total 
106,403||New York... 13,747||Washington..| 9,690.807|| Territories| 20,775,282 
Kentucky... 458,125)|N. Carolina.. 1,137,910||W. Virginia. . 903,928 
Louisiana. ... 591,698||N. Dakota...! 1,103,995||Wisconsin. ..| 1,466,288||Grand Total|188,116,865 


1Includes land utilization projects and other special areas administered by the Forest Service, and 
148,336 acres in the process of acquisition for national forest purposes. 
STATE FORESTS AND COMMUNITY FORESTS 
State Forests—Units 362, Acreage 18,128,064. Source—Conservation Yearbook, 1956. 
Community Forests—(Including municipal, county, school, and public organization forests)—Units 
3,631, Acreage, 4,426,077. (Date as of 1953.) Source—American Forestry Association, Washington, D.C. 


Production of Lumber in the United States 
Source: Bureau of the Census; U. S. Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 


. |36,886 25,997 19490; eee 32,176 
.}10,151 21,646 38,007 
13,961 25,148 7,204 
15,494 28,934 37,462 
19,539 . » |33,613 . |36,742 
24°35 : [36,332 [367356 
N.A.—Data not available. 


Exports (In thousands board feet)—Average pre-war year, 1,197,003; (1942) 349,681; (1943) 268,253; 
(1944) 325,424; (1945) 394,455; (1946) 648,287; (1947) 1,356,680; (1948) 647,356: (1949) Sei sta: (1950) 
513,648; (1951) 986,245; (1952) 727,210; (1953) 643,324; (1954) 718,013; (1955) 841,023; (1956) 761,288, 

Imports (In thousands board feet)—Average pre-war year, 604,640; (i942) 1.510.206; (19-3) 839,270: 
(1944) 978,043; (1945) 1,046,345; (1946) 1,225,564; (1947) 1,304,844: (1948) 1,869,018; (1949) 1,562,665: 
(1950) 3,428,915; (1951) 2,511,615; (1952) 2,481,868; (1953) 2,760,643; (1954) 3,062,586; (1955) 3,593,199: 


Bere) 8, 404,509. Presidents and the Tobacco Habit : 


Source: Summarized from George Stimpson’s A Book About American Politics (Harper) 

George Washington abhorred tobacco smoke and Garfield smoked cigars. 
pede “ ey oe when Ae ne to pull at a peace Arthur smoked imported cigarets 
pipe at an Indian council meeting. , Cleveland and Benj. Harrison smoke i 

John Adams took snuff, smoked a pipe and cigars; McKinley smoked cigarets bat eee 
Eopwed tobacco. cigars 

efferson, Madison, Monroe, Wm, Henry Harri- Thec 
son and Tyler raised tobacco and didn’t use it. ly lorksep oiites beep oe smoked occastonals | 
ase ey Adams smoked cigars without’ witsen tried to émioke once: It Hinde Sienna 

Jackson smoked corn and clay pipes and chewed Riaaee oes a pipe and cigarets and chewed | 
tobacco. Jackson smoked and chewed at the same h re S wife made him give up chewing — 
time and equipped the White House with 29 Wen he became President. 


spittoons (later called cuspidors). Coolidge smoked cigars. Hoover smoked a pipe — 
Van Buren used snuff. Polk did not smoke, and cigars. F. D, Roosevelt smoked cigarets in a 
Taylor chewed, but did not smoke. cigaret holder. 

Pe sber Fillmore, Pierce nor Lincoln used to- Truman has never used tobacco. 
Ras stacked ligsea eavaig’s enemy President Eisenhower smoked cigarets and de- 


scribed himself as a very heavy smoker until 1949 
papers reported thet he had « olgat is Iie aneuan WReD he had a gastro-intestinal attack. His phy: 
at the surrender of Fort Donelson. His admirers sician advised him to cut down smoking and he 
sent him more than 1,000 boxes of cigars and he found it easier to quit entirely. He told his news 


became a habitual cigar smoker. conference (July 31, 1957) that smokers who find 
Baars Bave up smoking because of a throat it hard to quit ‘‘won’t find it nearly as hard to 


quit smoking as they think it is.” 


Area and Population 


Source: Areas are government figures; population data are latest census figures or 
latest official estimates 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
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2 Area, Sa. Mi. Population Area, Sq. Mi. Population 
_ UNITED KINGDOM .... 94,279 51,208,000 | AUSTRALASIA ........ 3,262,696 13,545,829 
PRAM wika nek Se, 50,874 41,840,000 Australia (Commonw 2,974 3,35 
ThE eee emis 7,466 2,601,000 New South Wales. : 3091433 3'B88 145 
SEGUERG eR aH. Se OR 30,405 5,133,300 Victoria...... : 87,884 21624576 
Northern Ireland....... 5,238 1,394.000 Queensland...... 670,500 1,376,530 
Hele Of Man; . 202 0-5 .. 221 55.213 South Australia...... 380,070 4,063 
Channel Islands........ 75 102,770 preee Australia 2rarafithen? ve Ce 
EUROPE (other)........ 123 338,829 Capital territory nig SOagRae ee 
Sd (Colony)...... 2 24,82 Norfolk Island (Col.) . 14 ,00 
Malta (Self-gov. Colony) 95 1 Papua (Terr.)....:..... 90,540 446,163 
MEO eee casas set 26 314,000 New posits (Trust). . 3; 1,254,160 
Nauru (Trust)......... 3,676 
New Zealand.......... 103,416 2,208,780 
1 A eae See ae 1,862,373 486,436,000 Tokelau (Union) Island 
Pa Reis co: MRL? 8B4890008 | western Rainca — 
stan (Republic A 603, 
Aden (Col. & Prot.).... 112/000 650.00) (DRUSOY ac eas cae 1,133 97,169 
Bahrain islands (rot).. -—«"280-—=—«10,000 
ahrain Islands ‘Ot.).. 5 PACIFIC ISLANDS..... 25,821 589,704 
Coston 222981883 g.Ba0'000| FU Islands (Colony)... 7,036 «339,000 
Maldive Islands... ....: 115 93,000} Longa Island (Prot.).... 250 56,000 
Federation of Malaya.._ 50,690--—6;,252,000.|._ Gilbert & Billie: tal: — ana 
Singapore (Colony), incl. B S ey, Y). +4 + (Peet) 12,400 66: 
Christmas and Cocos rit. Solomon Ist. ( ot ’ , 
280 1,264,000 New Hebrides....... »700 53,739 
29,500 364000 Other Pacific Pratnndact 60 300 
2,226 5 
ys (Colony) Peeves 50,000 626,000 | ATLANTIC OCEAN..... 93 5,391 
Te et Later tena ‘ St. Helena Island (Col.). 47 4,900 
loon (Colony)........ 391 2,600,000 ‘Ascension Isl. (Dept.)... 34 196 
Tristan da Cunha 
OLR UCL Vet yea pe Ane ESe 2,819,072 83,424,000 (Dept.). 00. - ss sees : 12 295 
South Central Africa: NORTH AMERICA..... 3,845,774 16,650,000 
Central African Federation: Canada: 
3 abe Rhodesia Alber a oe 255,285 1,123,116 
(Prot.).. 2 sees 209,323 2,180,000 British Columbia,.... 3661258 ~—«1'398/464 
Southern Rhodesia Manitoba........... 246,512 50,040 
(Self-gov. Colony)...- _ 150,333 2,480,000 New Brunswick. ..... 27,985 554,616 
Nyasaland (Prot.)...... ~ 47,404 2,600,000 Nova Scotia......... 21068 94:717 
Si Ae ee ae a oe ee 5 Bs 
a Prince Edward Is! : Y 
Eastern Africa: Muebel keh ee 5941860 -4,628/378 
Kenya (Col. & eeu oe 224,960 6,150,000 Saskatchewan........ 251,700 80,665 
Uganda (Prot.) . 93,981 5,593,000 Waikoil:..sctter aie 207,076 12,190 
Tanganyika (Trust) . 362,688 8,069,000 Northwest Terr...... 1,304,903 19,313 
cae Be & Pemba Newfoundland....... 154,734 415,074 
(Prot). Pt eiosd ee 665 278,000 
Somaliland CRrot is: ike 68,000 640,000 CENTRAL AMERICA... 8,867 80,888 
British Honduras 
Southern Africa: (Colony)... wate 8,867 80,888 
Union of South Africa... 472,550 13,915,000 
Bepases {Corny aeetnne 634,000 WEST INDIES......... 12,480 3,107,449 
eon an ate Q 2 : Barbados (Colony) <.... 166 227,550 
Swaziland (Frot.). . Tia 220,000 | Jamaica (Colony)... ... 4,411 —-1,542/000 
ose & pare On ee aay 
ica: ayman Islands (Col.).. A 
ena Afples: Leeward Islands (Col.) |. 422 128/000 
GAYA sa ter hs ee a 91,843 4,691,000 Windward Isl. (Col.).... 810 313.000 
Nigeria (Col. & Prot.)... 339,169 31,800,000 Trinidad-Tobago (Gol.). 1,980 743,000 
Sierra 1 (Col. “i att Deis 4,005 311,000 Bermuda recolour) bgt 21 41,160 
erra Leone (Co! : 
tae Wiest 27,925 2,000,000 Bahamas (Colony)..... 4.404 98,489 
Gamersana (Trust)..... 34,081 1,536,000 SOUTH AMERICA...... 89,068 501,220 
ii a aia 83,000 499,000 
INDIAN OCEAN........ BIGE ED UEOPETA'| FeUet w a as a 
Mauritius Bae ‘ond ae 720 569,000 South Georgia (Col.).. 6,068 2,220 
Seychelles Island an = =e 
Depend. (Colony) . 156 38,672 | GRAND TOTAL........ 12,021,522 657,494,982 
British Prime Ministers Since 1835 
Viscount Melbourne......... 1835|| William Ewart Gladstone. .:.1880||Stanley Baldwin. ... 1923 
Mir HODErt FEA os ccc wcesie 1841||Marquess of Salisbury . ..1885||J. Ramsay MacDonald. 1924 
Lord John Russell.......-. 11846||William Ewart Gladstone. 1886||Stanley Baldwin....... 1924 
War Of Derby... ee seek 1852||Marquess of Salisbury . . .1886||J. Ramsay MacDonald. 1929 
Earl of Aberdeen. .. |] 1852||William Ewart Gladstone. -..1892||J. Ramsay MacDonald. .....1931 
Viscount Palmerston 1855||Earl of Rosebery....... 1894||Stanley Baldwin.......... 1935 
Har! of Derby.....- 1858||Marquess of Salisbury... . Neville Chamberlain. .......1937 
Viscount Palmerston 1859||Arthur James Balfour. Winston Churchill.......... 1940. 
Ear! Russell........ 1865||Sir, H. Campbell-Bannerman. tne Clement R. Attlee. .........1945 
Earl of Derby. ..1866||Herbert Henry Asquith,..... 908||Sir Winston Churchill.......1951 
Benjamin Disraeli......5-2:; by Herbert Henry Asquith...... 1915 Sir Anthony Eden........,.1955 
William Ewart Gladston 868||David Lloyd George........ 1916||Harold Macmillan..........1957 
Ear! of Beaconsficid (Disraeli) 1e7allandrew Bonar LVaw........- 1922 
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The British Commonwealth covers 12,021,522 
square miles (one-fourth of the world’s land sur- 
face). Its population according to the latest census 
and official estimates is 657,494,982, nearly one- 
fourth of the inhabitants of the world. 

The term British Commonwealth of Nations 
includes British Colonies and their subdivisions, 
and associated independent countries, officially 
termed Dominions, a term now little . 

The term Colony is an abbreviation of the 
official designation ‘‘Colony not possessing respon- 
sible Government” and includes all such colonies 
whether or not they possess elective legislatures. 
The British Colonial Empire includes in addition 
to the Colonies proper a number of Protectorates, 
Protected States and Trust Territories. 

The Statute of Westminster, effective Dec. 11, 
1931, ratified the declarations of the Imperial 
Conferences (1926 and 1930), which were partici- 
pated in by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the Prime Ministers 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the Irish Free 
State, and Newfoundland. 

The 1926 Conference defined the Dominions as 
“autonomous Communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. . . . Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 
its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 
subject to no more compulsion whatever.”’ 


Ten Years’ Changes 

Burma became a republic completely outside the 
Commonwealth, Jan. 4, 1948. Newfoundland and 
Labrador became a province of Canada Mar. 31, 
1949. Ireland (Hire) left the Commonwealth Apr. 
18, 1949, when the Republic of Ireland Act became 
effective. India, independent since Aug. 15, 1947, 
became a republic Jan; 26, 1950, but remained as 
an independent member of the Commonwealth. 
Pakistan became a self-governing member Aug. 15, 
1947, and a republic Mar. 23, 1956. Ceylon became 
self-governing member with a British governor 
general Feb. 4, 1948. The Sudan, in Africa, an 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium since Jan. 19, 1899, 
became an independent republic Jan. 1, 1956. 
Ghana, comprised of the former Gold Coast colony 
and British Togoland, became an independent 
state within the Commonwealth Mar. 6, 1957; the 
Federation of Malaya received independent status 
effective Aug. 31, 1957. 


Capital of this vast area is London, England. 


Queen and Royal Family 

The ruling sovereign is Elizabeth II, the former 
Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late King George VI. She succeeded to 
the throne Feb. 6, 1952, and was crowned June 2, 
1953, Her title is ‘‘Elizabeth II, by the Grace of 
God, Queen of this realm and all her other realms 
and territories, Head of the Commonwealth, De- 
fender of the Faith.’’ She was born April 21, 1926. 

The Queen, as Princess Elizabeth, was married 
Nov. 20, 1947 to Lt. Philip Mountbatten, born June 
10, 1921, former Prince of Greece. He was created 
Duke of Edinburgh Nov. 19, 1947, H.R.H. Prince 
Philip Noy. 20, 1947, and given the title Prince of 
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the United Kingdom Feb. 22, 1957. He is a son of © 
late Prince Andrew of Greece and Princess Alice, 
sister of Viscount Mountbatten (former Governor- 
General of India); his grandfather, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, became admiral in Royal Navy and 
changed the family name to Mountbatten; the 
Duke is great-grandson of Christian IX of Den- 
mark and great-great grandson of Queen Victoria. 
The Queen is the great-great-granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria. 

They have two children: (1) Prince Charles 
Philip Arthur George, born Nov. 14, 1948, and (2) 
Princess Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise, born Aug. 
15, 1950. 

The Queen has one sister, Princess Margaret 
Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930. 

The late King George VI was born Dec. 14, 1895, 
son of King George V (died Jan. 20, 1936), and 
Queen Mary (died March 24, 1953). He succeeded 
to the throne on the abdication of his brother, 
Edward VIII, Dec, 11, 1936. As Prince Albert 
Duke of York, he married April 26, 1923, Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born Aug. 4, 1900). He 
died Feb. 6, 1952. 

Besides Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, 
brothers and a sister survive George VI. 

They are H.R.H. Prince Edward Albert (born 
June 23, 1894) formerly King Edward VIII (Jan. 
20, 1936 to Dec. 10, 1936), created Duke of Windsor 
(Dec. 12, 1936), married (June 3, 1937) Mrs. 
Wallis Warfield; H.R.H. Prince Henry William 
(born March 31, 1900), created Baron Culloden, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester (March 
31, 1928), married (Noy. 6, 1935) Lady Alice 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott (born Dec. 25, 1901), 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Queensbury—issue: William Henry Andrew 
Frederick (born Dec. 18, 1941), Richard Alexander 
Walter George (born Aug. 26, 1944); Princess 
(Victoria Alexandra Alice) Mary, Princess Royal 
(born April 25, 1897), married (Feb. 28, 1922) 
Viscount Lascelles, later Earl of Harewood—issue: 
George Henry Hubert, Earl of Harewood (born 
Feb. 7, 1923), Gerald David (born Aug. 21, 1924). 

A third brother, the Duke of Kent, was killed in 
an airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942). 
He was H.R.H. Prince George (born Dec. 20, 1902), 
married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Marina of Greece 
(born Noy. 30, 1906)—issue: Edward George Nicho- 
las Patrick, Duke of Kent (born Oct. 9, 1935), 
Alexandra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born 
Dec. 25, 1936), Michael George Charles Franklin 
(born July 4, 1942). 

Prince Charles is the Heir Apparent. Under an 
amendment (passed Nov. 19, 1953) to the Regency 
Act of 1937 which makes provision for performance 
of the functions of the Crown in the absence of 
incapacity of the monarch, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh would replace Princess Margaret as Regent 
for Prince Charles. 

The Queen receives from Parliament an an- 
nuity of £475,000 ($1,330,000), comprising her 
privy purse of £60,000 ($168,000) and the rest for 
her household salaries and expenses. The Civil 
List grants the Duke of Edinburgh £40,000 ($112,- 
000); Queen Mother Elizabeth £70,000 ($196,000); 
the Duke of Gloucester £35,000 ($98,000); the 
Princess Royal £6,000 ($16,800); the Princess 
Margaret £6,000 ($16,800) plus an additional 
£9,000 ($24,300) in the event of her marriage. 


two 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Capital; London. Area: 94,279 square miles, 
Population (UN estimate 1956): 51,208,000. Flag: 
Union Jack (blue ground with superimposed crosses 
of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick in red 
and white). Monetary unit: Pound (U. S. $2.80.) 

Description. The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, comprising Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of 
Man, and the Channel Islands, lies off the north- 
west corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic 
Ocean on the North and West, the North Sea on 
the East and the English Channel separating it 
from the mainland on the South. The Straits of 


roe 21 miles wide, separate it from France. 


gland has an area of 50,874 square 
& population (1951 census) of 41.147 938 Pee 
estimated 41,840,000 in 1955. Wales has an area of 
7,466 square miles and a population (1951) of 

2,596,986; estimated at 2,601,000 in 1955 
The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
because of the Gulf Stream modifying the temper- 


ature, which is mean at 48°, Rainfall averages 41 
inches annually, and covers longer periods, and 
eg Sha peeves 
e soil is of varied natural fertility. It is more 

sterile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
show that the Scots have attained a relatively 
high acre production by intensive cultivation. 
However, centuries of tillage have made necessary 
elaborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 

Population of Greater London, comprising the 
City and Metropolitan Districts, in 1931 was 8,- 
346,137, of which 3,348,336 was in the Outer Ring. 
Estimated population in 1955 was 8,289,910. 

Greater London has an area of 443,455 acres. 
The parliamentary and registration City is a small 
area of 675 acres in the heart of the capital; the 
registration County, approx. coinciding with the 
area of the parliamentary boroughs, has 74,850 
acres; the remainder constitutes the Outer Ring 
and outlying police districts. For population com- 


parisons Greater London is in the s 
as New York, N. Y. pre Nees 


ft 


' 


Birmingham, succeeding Glasgow as the second 
largest city has a population of 1,111,700 (est. 
1955). Glasgow has 1,085,100 (1956) and Coventry 
258,211 (1951 census). : 

Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the United Kingdom, with certain powers over 
the dependent Empire but none over the Do- 
minions. It consists of two Houses. The House ot 
Lords is made up of the peers of the United King- 
dom: the Reyal Dukes, the Archbishops, the 
Dukes, the Marquesses, the Earls, the Viscounts, 
24 Bishops, the Barons; a group of Irish peers 
elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers elected-for 
the duration of Parliament. The full membership 
of the House of Lords comprises 801 members, 
exclusive of minors, but most of the work of the 
House is done by about 85 members. 

The House of Commons was raised from 625 
seats to 630 in a 1955 redistribution. Members are 
elected by direct ballot and divided as follows; 
England, 511; Wales and Monmouth, 36; Scot- 
land 71; ‘Northern Ireland, 12. The government 
agreed Mar. 26, 1956, to offer Malta 3 representa- 
tives in Commons after a Maltese referendum Feb. 
11-12, favored integration with Great Britain. 

Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
right to vote since 1918 and are eligible to sit in 
Parliament. 

Salaries of Members of Parliament have been in- 
creased from £1,280 ($3,584) to £1,750 ($4,900). 
Ministers in the House of Commons get £750 
($2,100) in addition to salaries as members. 

In general elections, May 26, 1955, following 
the ‘resignation of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill April 6, and dissolution of Parliament, 


the Conservative party retained power. Sir An- . 


thony Eden was appointed Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury. Mr. Eden resigned Jan. 
9, 1957, because of illness, some months after the 
withdrawal of the British expedition from Egypt. 
He was: succeeded Jan. 10 by Harold Macmillan, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Eden cabinet. 
Distribution of Commons seats has been: 


1950 1951 1955. 
MCORBETVBLIV CR i oal'e «oie s ein 'r0 010 297 321 345* 
RHO Menara aie Cer SoM te ost 315 295 277 
RUD ST Alas see, sires 5% o choisleeig ero 9 6 6 
OOUHIOTS wassire ctevacs teed oe aes wv ehoFeiat ows 4 3 2 


* Includes Associates. 

As of June 27, 1957, after by-elections, strength 
of the parties stood at: Conservatives 346, includ- 
ing the Speaker; Labor 278, Liberal 5, and one 
vacancy. ‘ 

Popular vote in 1955: Conservatives and asso- 
ciates, 13,336,182 (49.84% of total); Labor, 12,- 
405,130 (46.36%); Liberal, 722,400 (2.7%); others, 
295,772 (1%). Percentage of electorate voting was 
16.78, compared with 82.6% in 1951. 

Upon their return to power in 1951, the Con- 
servatives began to denationalize some industries 
which the preceding Labor government, 1945-1951, 
had socialized. Electricity, coal and others remain 
nationalized. 

The Labor Party in July, 1957, issued a state- 
ment of policy toward nationalization entitled In- 
dustry and Society, which advocated renationaliza- 
tion of the steel industry and long distance road 
transport under a future Labor govt., and proposed 
that any industry or firm be taken over by the 
state only after public inquiry had shown it in- 
efficient. It advocated also the extension of public 
ownership by acquisition. of shares ‘by the govt. in 
approx. 500 concerns. This policy was attacked by 
32 Labor Members of Parliament as a retreat from 
the aims of social ownership. Aneurin Bevan has 
been elected treasurer of the Labor Party. 

National Insurance was begun July 5, i948. It 
provides for practically universal compulsory in- 
surance against sickness, maternity, unemploy- 
ment, and industrial accidents; and pensions for 
widows, orphans and the aged. The National 
Health Service provides free medical, dental and 
nursing care and makes minimum charges for 
medical prescriptions and certain appliances. Un- 
der the Family Allowance Act the government pays 
8 shillings a week for each child of compulsory 
school age, after the first, and 10 shillings each 
for the third or more. A National Assistance 
Scheme provides for those not fully protected by 
National Insurance. Contributions are made by 
purchase *of National Insurance stamps, the 
amounts varying according to sex and classification 
(employed, self-employed, non-employed). In the 
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CalSinet 


: (As. of Sept. 17, 1957) 

Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury— 
Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan, M.P. 

Secretary of State for the Home Department and 
Lord Privy Seal—Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, C.H., M.P- 

Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Viscount Kilmuir, 
G.C.V.O. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
Selwyn Lloyd. C.B.E., T.D., Q.C,, M.P. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. Peter 
Thorneycroft, M.P; 

Lord President of the Council—Rt. Hon. Vis- 
count Hailsham, Q. C. 

Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
—Rt. Hon. Earl of Home. ~ 

Secretary of State for the Colonies—Rt. Hon. 
Alan Lennox-Boyd, M:P. 

Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt. Hon. John 
Maclay, C.M.G., M.P. 
eget of Defense—Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, 
President of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon. Sir 
David Eccles, K.C.V.O., M.P. 

Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food—Rt. 
Hon. Derick Heathcoat Amory, M.P. 

Minister of Labour and National Service—Rt. 
Hon. Iain Macleod, M.P. 

Minister of Housing and Local Government and 
Minister for Welsh Affairs— Rt. Hon. Henry 
Brooke. M.P. ; 

Minister of Education—Rt. Hon, Geoffrey Wil- 
liam Lloyd, M. P. 

Minister of Power—Rt. Hon,.Lord Mills, K.B.E. 

Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation—Rt. 
Hon. Harold Watkinson, M.P. 

. Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Dr. Rt. 
Hon, Charles Hill, M.-P. ; 

Paymaster-General—Rt. Hon. Reginald Maud- 
ling, M. P. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND: NON- 
.- CABINET MEMBERS 

First Lord of the Admiralty—Rt. Hon. Harl of 
Selkirk, O.B.E., A.F.C. 

Secretary of State for War—Rt. Hon. John Hare, 
O.B.E., M.P. : 

Secretary of State for Air—Rt. Hon. George 
Ward, M.P. 

Minister of Pensions and National Insurance— 
Rt. Hon. John Boyd-Carpenter, M:P. 

Minister of Supply—Rt. Hon, Aubrey Jones, M.P. 

Minister of Health—Rt. Hon. Derek’ Walker- 
Smith, T.C., Q.C.,-M:P. 

Minister of Works—Rt. Hon. Hugh Molson, M.P. 

Postmaster-General—Rt. Hon. Ernest Marples, 
M.P. ; 

Minister without Portfolio — Lord Mancroft, 
M.B.E., T.D. 2 

Minister of State, Scottish Office—Rt. Hon. Lord 
Strathclyde, R.N. (Ret.): 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs—Command- 
er Rt. Hon. Allan Noble, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. 
(Ret.), M.P. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
David Ormsby-Gore, M.P. 

Minister of State, Board of Trade—John K. 
Vaughan-Morgan, M. P. 

Minister of State for Colonial Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
Earl of Perth. 

Attorney-General—Rt. Hon. Sir Reginald Man- 
ningham-Buller; Bt., @.C., M.P: 

Lord Advocate—Rt. Hon. W. R. Milligan, Q.C., 
M.P. 

Solicitor-General—Rt. Hon. Sir Harry Hylton- 
Foster, Q.C., M.P. e 

Solicitor-General for Scotland—William ‘Grant, 

Esq., Q.C., M.P. 


case of employed persons, the employer pays nearly 
one-half. 

Individual income tax rate was lowered in 1955 
to 4214% from 45%, after allowances. Allowances: 
single persons, £140; married, £240, plus £100 for 
each child: Further changes in 1957 were designed 
to benefit persons with children and the aged. Sur- 
tax rate reaches 89% on largest incomes, 

Emigration to non-European countries has been: 


1954 1955 1956 
United States ............ 23,600 21,900 21,900 
Ganddal Foose 40,600 27,800 43,400 
Australie See aacre 34,800 36,200 32,400 
New Zealand ..:.....,..--. 10,400 10,200 11,500 
South vAtclCa sk fy ccpacver arn 6,000 5,000 4,900 


Resources and Industries. Great Britain’s major 
occupations are manufacturing and trade. Its 


nomy is one of the most highly industrialized 
in the one with 9 out of 10 engaged in mining, 
manufacturing and building. Metals and metal- 
using industries contributed more than 50% of 
the exports. Agriculture provides wheat, barley, 
oats, sugar beets, rye and garden truck. England, 
Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man and the Channel 
islands have a total area of 56,342,000 acres de- 
voted to agriculture. England has 18,104,000 acres 
of arable land, and 13,059,000 acres devoted to 
pasture; Scotland devotes nearly 11,000,000 acres 
to grazing. 

The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
proximates $2 billion in value. Limestone, igne- 
ous rock and iron ore are valuable products. 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are gravel and sand, clay and shale, slate, 
sandstone, salt, China clay, fireclay, chalk, gyp- 
sum, oil shale, lead ore, tin ore, ganister and 
silica rock. Potters’ clay, moulding and Pig-bed 
sand, barytes and witherite, and dolomite. 

Since nationalization the railway system is di- 
vided into six regions, five in England and Wales 
and one in Scotland with a total single-track 
mileage of 53,000. Public highways extend 201,724 
miles in Great Britain. 

Telephone service is a part of the postal sys- 
tem. The number of telephones in Great Britain 
exceeds 7,250,000 (1957). 

Broadcast receiving licenses totaled 14,525,000 on 
Mar. 31, 1957, including 6,966,000 for television. 

The key industries are food products, beverages, 
motor cars, shipbuilding, textiles, chemicals, paper 
and printing, clothing, non-ferrous metals, timber, 
building materials, leather. 

Index of industrial production (1953—100) was 
112 in 1956 compared with 113 in 1955. Gross na- 
tional production increased by £1,199 million to 
£18,002 million, 

Total civilian employment was 22,991,000 on May 
31, 1957, compared with 23,989,000 on July 1, 1956. 
Unemployed totaled 285,000 compared with 250,376 
in June, 1956. 

Industrial production has been: 


1938 1955 1956 
Coal (million tons) .... 227 221.5 225.6 
Steel (million tons) ...... 10.4 19.8 20.9 
Automobiles (thousands) ..... 341 898.0 920.5 
Trucks (thousands) .......... 104 340.0 350.0 


The merchant marine totals more than .19,500,- 
000 tons, comprising about 50% of active world 
shipping. British shipyards have an estimated 
annual capacity of 1,500,000 tons and build 35% 
of the world’s new shipping. Of this, approx. 27% 
is for export. 

The 10-year nuclear power program begun in 
1955 was revised by the government in March, 1957. 
Instead of 12 nuclear power stations originally pro- 
posed, it envisaged 19 more stations, to be con- 
structed within 9 years, Three at Berkeley, Brad- 
well and Hunterston were already on order. Esti- 
mated cost was £1,460 million ($4,088 million), 
nearly double the cost of coal-powered electric 
plants, but the nuclear stations were expected to 
Save 18,000,000 tons of coal per year. The world’s 
first power station using atomic energy to create 
electricity for civilian use began operation October, 
1956, at Calder Hall in Cumberland. 

The British pound was devalued Sept. 18, 1949, 
from an official rate of $4.03 to $2.82. The London 
gold market was reopened in 1954, but certain 
restrictions on exchange were retained. To 
strengthen the pound, the government raised the 
bank rate from 3% in January, 1955, to 514% in 
February, 1956, but reduced it to 5% in February, 


ment limen’ down 
payments increased many 
items. = : 
Great Britain’s principal imports are ker epee 
ferrous metals and manufactures: wool, ber, 
gasoline, raw cotton and cotton waste; oils, fats 
and resins; hides and skins; machinery; iron ore; 
iron and steel manufactures; tobacco, ree 
chemicals, rubber, drugs, dyes and colors. de- 
pends on imports for all its copper, gasoline, cot- 
ton, sulphur and rubber; for four-fifths of its wool, 
and for half of its food and iron ore. It reworks 
for export wool, rubber, cotton, tea, furs, tin, lead. 
Bulk of the exports is supplied by textiles, woolen 
and worsted goods, iron and steel, machinery and 
vehicles, including locomotives and shipping. Do- 
mestic exports also include cotton yarns, aircraft, 
coal, food and beverages, drugs, dyes and colors; 
electrical goods and apparatus, earthenware, glass, 
cutlery hardware and implements and wool. 
Of growing importance are jet aircraft, radio, 
TV, radar and navigation equipment, harvester- 
threshers, diesel locomotives, drugs and synthetic 
detergents, autos, nylon knitted goods. , 
Imports and ie hs Bie pounds): 


po: Exports 
1948 2,079,500,000 1,647,900,000 
1949 2,272,481,000 1,842,996,000 
1950 2,602,945,000 2,255,048,000 
1951 3,904,000,000 2,707,000,000 
1952 3,481,000,000 2,693,000,000 
1953 2,872,000,000 2,675 ,000,000 
1954 3,379,000,000 2,774,000,000 
1955 3,886,000,000 3,024,000,000 
1956 3,462,000,000 3,403,000,000 


Education and Religion. The Church of England 
is Protestant Episcopal. The Queen is the supreme 
governor, possessing the right to appoint to the 
vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. There are 
two archbishops—of Canterbury and York—43 
bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. 

The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. 

Church membership was estimated in 1955: 
Episcopalians 

Church of England .... 

Church in Wales .... 

Church in Ireland 

Episcopal Church in 


Scotland! sec. yee 108,127 

Total! cknksn. utheaeet yar 3,708,127 
Methodists s ...5./0-..56 «Jk4<6 sae eee 1,103,471 
Congregationalists -cxtics sinus daentuanes 219,963 
Baptists | « . aeorn <saa.te vats Eee 327,806 
Welsh Presbyterians—.....55.. 2x 0k sient 157,124 
English Presbyterians ....- 02. .ihec esses 06, 
Welsh Independents ................0.. 120,669 
Church: of Scotland™is . 2... Jeon ee 1,307,573 
Northern Ireland Presbyterians ........ 130,461 


Roman Catholics 


England and Wales ....3,148,500 
Scotland). secu h seen ee 764,831 
Northern Ireland ...... 475,200 f 
Poetak cso tere ete ees 4,388,531 


Total, churches listed above ........... 11,532,287 

The number of Jews is not accurately known. ~ 
The American Jewish Yearbook for 1957 lists 450,- 
000 for England, unchanged from previous editions. 

Primary and secondary education is free and 
compulsory from five to 15 years of age. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the 13th century. Other major institutions are 


in London, Durham, Manchester, Birmingham, 
RECENT BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Fiscal year ends March 31 
Year |Revenues| Expendit’s || Year |Revenues|Expendit’s || Year _ | Revenues | Expendit’s 
1,000 £ 1,000 1,000 £ 1,000 £ 000 1,000 £ 
1,339,571 ; 1944... 2,097,500| 5,798,687 |/1952..... 4,440,000 | 4,074,000 
799,435 1945.0... 3,098,000] 6,062,904 ||1953..... 4,439,000 | 4,351, 
97 1946... .. 265 5,484,333 ||1954..... ,368,0! 4,274,000 
1 3048 LOAT Ga 3,341,223) 3,910,345 ||1955..... 4,738,000 | 4,305, 
1,025, 92 1948. .... 845,000} 3,187,000 |/1956..... 1893, 4,496,000 
sat B58. | MURR] SAR ARG (ABshac | S880 | Ee 
2,074,057] 4,775,694 111950... 924) '356, ....| 5,289,0 827, 
2,819,850 (1951..... 3,977,8251 3,327,310 oe 
TT 
Estimates. PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Year a Year 1,000 5 Year 1,000 £ Year 1,000 £ 
1930..... 7,469,060 16,860,597 ||1948.. 25,620,762 ||1953 26,051 
1935... 7,800,565 19,592,000 1/1949... | 2e167'611 ||1954.....| 26,982808 
1940... aD: 1459 22,398,000 1/1950... .. 5,802,287 |/1955..... 26,900,000 
1941... : 398,000 23,774,000 ||1951....: 25,921,565 |11956..... 27.040,500 
Bec 4,070,000 25,770,000 111952....-1 25,890,451 111957..:.:1 27,000,000 


Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham 


burgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and one in Wales. 
Defense. This is supervised by the Defense Com- 


_ mittee, presided over by the Prime Minister and 


consisting of a number of Ministers of the Govern- 


_ ment, including the Minister of Defense, who co- 


ordinates the policies of the three services; the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretaries of 
State for War and Air. Each of the three service 
ministers is responsible to Parliament. 

The National Service Act provides for two years’ 
service in the regular forces and for eight years’ 
service in one of the three Reserve forces. The 


_~ Territorial Army corresponds to the National Guard 


in the United States and serves only at home in 
peacetime. The women’s services were integrated 
into the three regular branches of the armed forces 
on a volunteer basis in February, 1949. 

The government announced in a White Paper, 
April 4, 1957, a drastic reorganization of its defense 
forces, including reduction of personnel, naval 
ships and aircraft. It planned, instead, to rely on 
nuclear weapons, surface to surface guided mis- 
siles and small airborne strategic reserves for 
defense. High priority was to be given to develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons for delivery by manned 
bombers and ballistic rockets. Compulsory service 
was expected to end by the end of 1960. 

By 1962 the entire defense force, 702,100 in 1957, 
was to be reduced to 375,000; Army strength alone 
to be reduced from 370,000 to 170,000. 

In place of battleships, the Navy will emphasize 
its fleet of 12 aircraft carriers to which a 13th is 
being added, the new carrier Hermes, 22,000 tons. 
Until equipped with long-range missiles, the 
Navy’s main offensive element is to be the long- 
range supersonic atomic bomber, NA-39. The gov- 
ernment announced, April 26, 1957, intention to 
scrap all but one of its 5 battleships, the Vanguard, 
44,500 tons, commissioned in 1946 and now in 
inactive status. 

In 1957 the operational fleet included 4 aircraft 
carriers, 8 cruisers, 19 destroyers, 26 frigates, one 
minelayer, 41 submarines, 27 minesweepers, an 
73 others. Ships under construction numbered 87. 

The Navy contracted in 1957 for construction of 
a prototype nuclear propulsion submarine; other 
new orders and construction include a number of 
large Tiger-class cruisers and a second high-speed 
submarine using peroxide fuel. 

The first guided missile regiment, to be equipped 
with United States Corporal missiles with approx. 
50-mile range, began forming in March, 1957, A 
new organization in the Air Ministry was set up 
to integrate the guided missile and radar program, 
with its first missile station located at North 
Coates, Lincolnshire. 

The Army Air Corps was organized Sept. 1, 
1957. It absorbed the Glider Pilot regiment. 
Until fully equipped it will comprise specialists 
and technicians and be devoted to liaison and 
reconnaissance. 

Early missiles carry high-explosive warheads, 
but missiles with atomic warheadsare being de- 
signed. Britain had satisfying trials of an air- 
to-air missile, Fireflash, in 1957, and was pre- 
paring another, Firestreak, on the infra-red hom- 
ing principle. It was developing three types of 
offense weapons—the powered stand-off bomb and 
two kinds of surface-to-surface weapons, the 
winged pilotless bomber and a ballistic missile of 
great range and speed. Surface-to-air guided mis- 
siles are tested in the Hebrides. Stocks of atomic 
weapons have been increased and the Bomber 
Command V-force, which will carry them, is fully 
equipped with Valiants, is receiving Vulcans and 
will get Victors within the year. Radar warning 
and control stations have been widely installed, 
especially at nuclear bases, the ultimate centers of 
defense. The anti-aircraft guided missile Sea Slug 
in midsummer, 1957, was fitted into four new fleet 
escorts called guided weapon destroyers. 


SCOTLAND 
Scotland, a kingdom now united with England in 
Great Britain, occupies the north half of the main 
British island, also Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland 
and smaller islands. The Atlantic lies North and 


West; the North Sea East. Length, 275 mi., 
breadth approx. 150 mi., area, 30,405 sq. mi., 
population (Census, 1951), 5,095,969; estimate 


(1955), 5,133,300. 

The Lowlands, a belt of land approximately 60 
miles wide from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of 
Forth divide the farming region of the Southern 
Uplands from the granite Highlands of the north. 
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_ Liverpool, Leeds, 
and Reading; in Scotland: St. Andrews, Edin- 


gq % 20,000,000 capable of 400,000 tons annually. 
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Only one-tenth of the land area, the Lowlands 
contain three-quarters of the population and most 
of the industry. The Highlands, famous for hunt- 
ing and fishing, is being economically restored by 
hydro-electric power development. 

Glasgow, with population of 1,085,100 (est. 1956), 
is the largest city and third largest in Britain. 

Scotland was settled by Scots, Picts and Norse. 
The Romans called the land Caledonia. The term 
Scotland derives from Scotia, land of a tribe of 
Scots. Colomba introduced Christianity 563 A. D. 
The kingdom was established in the 11th century. 
William Wallace, patriot leader, died 1305. Robert 
Bruce, crowned 1305, defeated the English at Ban- 
nockburn, June 24, 1314. John Knox led church re- 
form after 1560. In 1603 James VI of Scotland, son 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth to the throne of England as James 1, and ef- 
fected the Union of the Crowns. In 1707 Scotland 
received representation in the British parliament. 
Its executive in the British cabinet is the Secretary- 
of State for Scotland. 

Union of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church (Presbyterian) was effected 1929. 
Universities are at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, Education gains some support from 
the Carnegie Trust, founded by Andrew Carnegie. 
St. Andrews is the birthplace of golf. 

Land reform, with drainage, crop support, loans 
and wage laws, has been progressing since 1919. 
Mechanization has increased agricultural output 
50% since 1939. Scotland produces fine woolens, 
worsteds, tweeds; silk textiles at Paisley and 
Glasgow; fine linens and latterly jute. It is known 
for its Ayrshire, Angus Aberdeen and Galloway 
shorthorn cattle. It raises Shetland, Highland 
and Cheviot sheep. Shetland ponies and Clydesdale 
draft horses. Fisheries have biggest hauls in 
herring, cod and whiting. 

Steel production was 2,520,000 ingot tons in 1956 
and was expected to reach over 3,000,000 when full 
reports for 1957 were in. The first fully integrated 
iron and steel works in Scotland was opened by 
Colvilles, Ltd. at Ravenscraig, an investment of 
An 
additional 300,000 tons of steel by 1961 is the aim 
of Colvilles’ current expansion. All iron .ore is 
imported and Glasgow has installed ore unloaders 
capable of moving 600 tons an hour from ships 
by conveyors into bunkers. 

Two. atomic projects to produce plutonium and 
electrical energy are being built at Dounreay on 
the west coast. and near Dumfriesshire. A 135-ft. 
steel sphere will be employed at Dounreay. 

Whisky remains the biggest export product and 
is meeting a demand from France, stimulated 
there by tourists. Tweed exports to the United 
States reached 14,000,000 Ibs. in 1956, but is ex- 
pected to be curtailed by the rise in U.S. tariffs. 

Coal is the chief fuel. Steel castings, pipes and 
tubes are a major output. It contributes about 40% 
of all British shipbuilding, much industrial ma- 
chinery, locomotive building (largest in Europe), 
boiler, pump and valve manufacture. 

Historic sites and literary associations, where 
memorials of Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, John 
Knox, Mary, Queen of Scots, are preserved, draw 
many tourists, as do the beauties of the Trossachs, 
Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond and abbey ruins that 
are now state property. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster, 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North- 
ern Ireland, with ithe parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh, Down, Londonderry, Fermanagh and Ty- 
rone, The country has a population (est. 1955) of 
1,394,000 and an area of 5,238 square miles. 
Belfast is the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
northward the Antrim road takes the visitor to the 
famous Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a per- 
fect honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, 
each having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. 
Along the north coast, at the head of a long inlet 
of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of London- 
derry. Lough Erne, studded with islands, is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh 
the largest in the British Isles. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
main industry; 90,000 small farms produce fat cat- 
tle, sheep, eggs, poultry, potatoes and milk. Milk 
production reaches 83,000,000 gals., often 75,000 
gals, per day going to Great Britain. Con- 
densed and dried milk, butter and cheese are pro= 
duced, as well as many canned foods. Four-fifths 
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of Northern Ireland’s whiskey is exported. 

Linen manufacture and shipbuilding are the 
chief manufacturing industries. Belfast shipyards 
launch more than 100,000 tons annually and city 
is Ireland’s largest port, with 10 mi. of wharves. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engi- 
neering products, tobacco, aerated waters, hosiery 
and underwear are also made. 

Government. An act of the British parliament, 
1920, divided Northern and Southern Ireland, 
each with a parliament and government. When 
Treland became a dominion, 1921, and later a 
republic, Northern Ireland elected to remain 2 
part of the United Kingdom. The Prime Minister 
is Viscount Basil Brooke (appointed 1943). The 
Governor is Lord Wakehurst (app. 1952). 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 26, and 
House of Commons of 52, both elected with power 
to legislate in local matters except such as are 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament. Northern Ire- 
land returns 12 to the Commons at London. 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the United Kingdom, which makes deduc- 
tions and remits the remainder to the local 
exchequer. 

The government has outlawed the Irish Repub- 
lican Army and other extremists and in 1956 
banned the radical Sinn Fein party. 

Education and Religion. Northern Ireland is 
preponderantly Protestant. Elementary education 
is compulsory. Queens University of Belfast is 
the largest institution of higher education. 


British European Possessions 
Gibraltar, a Crown Colony southeast of Spain, in the Mediterranean Sea and about 180 miles 


guards the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
width of the strait dividing Europe from Africa 
varies from 7.75 miles at the narrowest part to 
23.75 at the widest. The Rock has been in British 
possession since 1713. It has been elaborated, tun- 
neled and armed until it is considered impregnable. 
A large and secure harbor has been constructed at 
its foot. As a naval base its position is of the 
greatest strategic importance. The Rock is 234 
miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 1,396 ft. in 
height; a narrow isthmus connects it with the 
mainland; civil population (est. 1955), 24,829. 
Malta, an island 58 miles due south of Sicily 


CANADA 


Capital; Ottawa. Area: 3,845,774 square miles. Population, 1956 census: 16,080,791; estimated 1957 
16,650,000, Flag (unofficial): Red field, with shield of coat of arms of Canada in fly; Union Jack in first 


quarter next to staff. Monetary unit: Dollar. 


Descriptive. The boundaries of Canada are: On 
the East, Baffin Bay, the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic; on the South, the Atlantic, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and the Juan de Fuca Strait; and on the West 
Alaska and the Pacific Ocean, Canada includes all 
the Arctic islands in an area beginning half-way 
between Greenland and Baffin and extending west- 
ward to 141° longitude, which coincides approxi- 
mately with the Alaskan border. The sea coast of 
Canada, one of the longest of any country in the 
world, comprises 17,863 miles of mainland and 
41,809 miles of islands. The 3,986-mile boundary 
between Canada and the United States has been 
unfortified for more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
—mountains in the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian dis- 
trict in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships 
to the south of it, and then plains sloping down to 
sea level in the East, The coastline of Newfound- 
land is rugged, particularly in the southwest. The 
Appalachian mountains extend from Maine into 
Quebec Prov. to the Gaspe peninsula on the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Newfoundland with its dependency Labrador be- 
came the 10th province Mar. 31, 1949, confirmed by 
referendum July 22. 

Population. Canada’s population was estimated 
at 16,650,000 as of July 1, 1957, compared with 
16,000,791 in the 1956 census, and 14,009,429 in the 
1951 census. The population of chief Canadian 
cities (1956 census) follows: 

Montreal 


1,109,439 London 101,693 
Toronto ...... 667,706 Halifax ...... 93,301 
Vancouver 365,844 Regina ...... 89,755 
Winnipeg 255,093 Verdun ....... 78,262 
Hamilton 239,625 Saskatoon .... 72,858 
Edmonton .... 226,002 Kitchener .. 59,562 


Northern Ireland closely followed 2 
systems of social insurance, industrial accident 
and disability ‘benefits, family allowances 
pensions. Large grants have been made for 
and physical health services, including direct aid - 
to the Tuberculosis Authority. 

CHANNEL ISLAN 
The Channel Islands, off the northwest coast of 
France, are the only portions of the Dukedom of 
Normandy belonging to England, to which they 
have been attached since the conquest. The 
islands consist of Jersey, Guernsey and these de- 
pendencies of Guernsey, Alderney, Brechou, Great 
Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. The 
islands have an area of 75 square miles and a 
population of 102,770 (1951 census). They have 
their own laws and own customs. Jersey has 
a@ separate legal existence and a Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor named by the Crown. The islands are not 
bound by acts of Parliament unless named in the 
legislation. The islands were the only British soil 
occupied by German troops in World War II. 
ISLE OF MAN ; 

The Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, has an area 
of 221 square miles and a population of 55,213 
(1951 census). The island is equidistant from 
England, Scotland and Ireland and rich in lead 
and iron. The island~has its own laws and a 
Governor appointed by the Crown. The island is 
not bound by acts of Parliament unless named in _ 
the legislation. The main industry is catering to 
vacationists, approximately 600,000 a year. 


Fae 


from Africa, was annexed to the British Empire 
in 1814, following the Napoleonic wars and made 
a base for repair and refitment for the British 
fleet. The area is 95 square miles and its width is 
about nine miles. During its colorful history 
Malta is said to have been converted to, Christian- 
ity after the shipwreck of St. Paul in 58 A.D. 
The neighboring island of Gezo has an area of 26 
square miles which with Cemino, one square mile, 
brings the total for the group to approximately 122 
square miles. The civil population (1956) is 314,000. 
Capital: Valletta. Malta voted for integration with 
Great Britain Feb. 11-12, 1956. 


ner 222,129 Sherbrooke ... 58,668 
Calgary ...... 181,780 St. John’s .... 57,078 
Quebec ...... 170,703 Victoria <<; .. 54,584 
Windsor ...... 121,980 Saint John ... 52,491 


According to the 1956 census the population of 
Greater Montreal was 1,620,758; Greater Toronto, 
1,358,028; Greater Vancouver, 665,017; Greater 
Winnipeg, 409,121. 

Based on the 1956 census there were 8,151,879 
males and 7,928,912 females. Population per square 
mile was 4.5, Of the males, 4,355,580 were single, 
3,586,641 were married, 194,722 were widowed, and 
14,936 were divorced. Of the females, 3,830,559 
were single, 3,560,032 were married, 516,489 were 
widowed, and 21,832 were divorced. 

The largest origins in Canada (1951) are as fol- 
lows: British Isles, 6,709,685; French 4,319,167; 
German 619,995; Ukrainian, 395,043; Scandinavian 
283,024; Netherlands 264,267; Polish 219,845; Jew- 
ish 181,670; Native Indian and Eskimo 165,607; 
Italian 152,245; Russian 91,279. 

Immigration to Canada in recent calendar years 
has been: (1952) 164,498; (1953) 168,868; (1954) 
154,227; (1955) 109,946; (1956) 164,857. The Ca- 
nadian government reported immigration for the 
first half, 1957, at 175,000 persons, double the 
total, 69,924, in the first half, 1956. After July 31, 
1957, no immigrants from countries other than the 
U. S., Britain and France were admitted unless 
they had prospective employment, or had close | 
ee = canes or were sponsored by Cana- | 

ans. By June, 1957, 33,000 Hungar 
admtited, garians had been 

al Statistics: In 1955 there were 441,681 li 
births, rate 28.4 per 1,000 pop.; 127,777 niarriages 
(8.2 per 1,000); 128,154 deaths (8.2 per 1,000). | 
Divorces numbered 5,890 in 1956 (36.7 per 100,000). 
In the first half, 1957, birth rates varied from | 
31.6 per 1,000 in January to 28 per 1,000 in June. 
Death rates in the same period varied from 9.7 


per 1,000 in January to 7.5 in June. 
Northwest Terr.). ne. (Excluding 


3 
: 
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Ontario in 1955 led in births: 139,554 (26.9 per 
1,000); marriages, 44,634 (8.6 per 1,000); and 
deaths, 45,434 (8.8 per 1,000). 

* Resources and Industries, Canada is largely agri- 
cultural, although manufacturing industries now 
dominate the economic life of the nation. Increases 
in value of trade have made Canada the third 
leading trading nation of the world. The prin- 
-cipal crops are wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, 
‘potatoes, roots, tobacco, and corn. Dairy and fruit 


products are enormous. The wool yield is. large. - 


-Apples are the most important commercial fruits, 
reaching 20,000,000 bu. annually. About 1,000,000 
tons of sugar beets are harvested. 

Fisheries are subject to new methods of process- 
ing and are protected by conservation and govern- 
ment research. The annual catch of 2 billion Ibs. 
has a raw value of $90,000,000 and a market 
value of $181,000,000. The northwest Atlantic 
region provides two thirds of the take. Lobster, 
cod, haddock, herring, smelts and sardines are the 
chief salt-water fish; whitefish, pickerel, trout, 
pike, saugers, tullibee and, above all, salmon, come 
from fresh-water. About 450 whales are caught 
annually. Meat and vitamin oils are important 
adjuncts. Frozen fillets increase values. 

Furs are a prolific source of income and the fox, 
mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, marten, fisher and 
nutria are raised commercially on large farms. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
petroleum, gold, and uranium; also copper, lead, 
nickel, platinum, silver, cobalt, zinc, coal, natural 
gas. Total value of mineral production increased 
from $474,602,059 in 1939 to an estimated $2,067, 
699,096 in 1956. Petroleum recently has displaced 
gold as the leader in mineral value, its 1956 pro- 
visional value being $401,840,650. In 1956 Canada 
produced 614,721 tons of aluminum, 19% of the 
world’s total. 

Hydroelectric plants had turbines capable of 
nearly 18,000,000 hp on Jan. 1, 1956, located in the 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 
The Lac Casse project on the Bersimis River, has 
a 7-mile, 31-ft. supply tunnel, and a powerhouse 
hollowed out of solid rock, 565 ft. long, 65-ft. wide, 
80 ft. high, to hold 8 turbines capable of 1,200,000 
hp and expected to be in full operation in 1958. 

Canada’s first atomic power station, designed 
for operation in 1958, is located at a hydro-electric 
power station on the Ottawa River, 150 mi. nw of 
Ottawa and 20 mi. from Chalk River. There are 
two pioneer reactors at Chalk River, one capable 
of 10 to 250 kw, the other 40,000 kw., and a third, 
recently completed, of 200,000 kw capacity. 

Gold produced from primary sources in 1956 
totaled 4,378,862 fine oz., valued at $150,808,010, 
compared with 4,541,962 oz. valued at $156,788,528 
in 1955. 

Eighteen major groups of manufactures and 
their gross value in 1955 were: 

Foods and beverages $ 3,610,360,000 


‘Tobacco. and products .............. 250,934,000 
Rubber praducts: o.se—. Be vices gece. 322,412,000 
Leather: products: =. 3.0.05: < « o ayieve oo 216,825,000 
OR GLIOS tide. ccavatede = waravagesretaie seis sx saat 717,214,000 
MSIODVET Disses igh roe eidiatens oe A wislave. o,¢50 674,773,000 
Knitting mills 156,159,000 


1,385,673,000 


Wood products: .* 
1,752,038,000 


Paper products 


Printing, publishing, etc. .......... 621,660,000 
Iron and steel products ............ 2,235,924,000 
Transportation equipment ......... 1,946,332,000 
Non-ferrous metal products ........ 1,623,376,000 
Electrical apparatus, supplies ....... 954,037,000 
Non-metallic mineral products ..... 515,546,000 
Petroleum and coal products ....... 1,155,737,000 
Chemicals and allied products ...... 1,049,448,000 
Miscéllaneous! 2.0.0. csr c se wens 280,565,000 
Wotakvalue; 1955. =. 5... ae ees $19,469,013,000 


The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal. 
The Port of Montreal has nine miles of deep-draft 
wharf, capable of accommodating 100 large ocean 
steamers and handles over 16,000,000 tons a year. 
Vancouver, B. C., is second with over 11,000,000 
tons. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway, joint project of Can- 
ada and the United States, to be completed in 
1959, will enable ships to traverse the 2,350 mi. 
from Belle Isle at the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
to Duluth, Minn., at the head of the Great Lakes. 

Telephones numbered 4,151,678 on Jan. 1, 1956, 
Radio receivers numbered more than 2,300,000. 
There were 40 television stations compared with 


33 in 1955. 
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FEDERAL CABINET 
{As of Sept. 1, 1957) 

Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs—John G. Diefenbaker. 

Minister of Public Works—Howard C. Green. 

Minister of Finance and Receiver General—Don- 
ald M. Fleming. i ? 

Minister of Veterans Affairs—A. J. Brooks 

Minister of Transport—George H. Hees. 

Solicitor General—Leon Balcer. 

Minister of National Defense—George R. Pearkes. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce — Gordon 
Churchill. ‘ 

Minister of Justice—Edmund D. Fulton. 

Minister of National Revenue—George C. Nowlan. 

Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources—Alvin Hamilton. 

Secretary of State—Ellen L. Fairclough. 

Minister of Fisheries—J. Angus Maclean. 

Minister of Labor—Michael Starr. 

Minister of Agriculture—Douglas S. Harkness. 

Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys—Paul 
E> Comtois. 

Minister of National Health and Welfare—J. 
Waldo Monteith. 

Postmaster General—W. M. Hamilton. 

Minister without portfolio—J. M. Macdonnell. 

Minister without portfolio—W. J. Browne. 


Governor-General—Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C. 
H. (born Feb. 20, 1887), sworn in Feb. 28, 1952. 
British High Commissioner—Sir Saville Garner. 


In civil aviation, passenger traffic increased to 
3,860,928 in 1956 from 3,249,099 in 1955 (1.2%). 
Revenue miles flown were 101,241,595; revenue 
freight amounted to 298,706,583 lbs. One of the 
world’s most important airports is Gander, New- 
foundland. The Polar route to Europe is in use. 

Of the 43,444 miles of single track operated by 
the steam railroads of Canada in 1955, 16,641 mi. 
were part of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
other principal railways are now, in pursuance 
of the government policy of nationalization, in- 
cluded in the Canadian National Railway System, 
which has a trackage (1955) of 22,391 miles. In 
1955 the railways had $4,777,279,050 capital in- 
vestment, gross earnings of $1,198,351,601, and 
operating expenses of $1,048,564,651. They car- 
ried 27,229,962 passengers and 167,862,156 short 
tons of freight. 

Life insurance in force at year’s end has been: 
(1949), $14,408,763,850; (1956), $29,087,416,143. 

Fire insurance, net claims incurred: (1949), 
$46,567,188; (1956), $86,020,751. 

Currency and Banking: The monetary unit of 
Canada is the dollar. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament 1934. On Aug. 15, 
1938 it became wholly government owned, capital 
$5,000,000. It does not compete with chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. Its statement 
of March 31, 1957, showed assets and liabilities of 
$2,548,697,767. Its interest rate was raised 14% to 
a record 315, Oct. 17, 1956, to combat inflation. 

Commercial bank statements as of Mar. 31, 1957, 
compared with 1956 showed assets of $13,149,862,000 
against $12,379,708,000; liabilities of $13,149,862,000 
against $12,379,708,000; deposits, $12,215,195,000 
against $11,556,807,000. Post Office and Govern- 
ment Savings Bank Deposits were $35,918,499 
against $36,164,460. Savings on deposit in Canada’s 
chartered banks, Mar. 31, 1957, were $6,596,589,000 
(of which $6,152,870,000 were~personal savings), 
against $6,256,937,000 in 1956. Call and short 
loans amounted to $311,571,000 on Mar. 31, 1957, 
against $237,177,000 in 1956. 

History and Government. Canada is an independ- 
ent and sovereign member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Like the United States it is a 
federation with provincial governments similar to 
the state governments and with Ottawa corre- 
sponding to Washington, D.C., as the federal capi- 
tal. The members of the Senate are nominated for 
life by summons of the Governor-General. The 
House of Commons is elected directly by the people 
for terms of five years, but the Housé may be 
dissolved before a term has expired. 

The Senate now has 102 members. Representa- 
tion by provinces is as follows: Newfoundland 6, 
Prince Edward Island 4, Nova Scotia 10, New 
Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 24, Manitoba, 6, 
Saskatchewan 6, Alberta 6, Columbia 6. . 

A general election was held June 10, 1957, with 
approx. 9,000,000 eligible to vote and nearly 6,400,- 
000 voting. Result was a victory for the Progres- 
sive Conservative party, ending 22 years with the 
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Liberal party. The Progressive Conservatives won 
109 seats (2 deferred) out of 265 in the House of 
Commons. Other standings were: Liberals 104, 
Social Credit 19, Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration 25, others 6. The election did not give the 
Progressive Conservatives a clear majority. The 
popular yote had the Liberals leading with 2,509,- 
000, the Conservatives polling 2,378,000, others 
1,277,000. 

John G. Diefenbaker, 61, who succeeded Louis 
St. Laurent as Prime Minister, became leader of 
‘the Progressive Conservatives in December, 1956, 
when a member of parliament from Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan. In an aggressive speaking cam~- 
paign he promised to extend social services, aid 
farmers in moving the glut of wheat (estimated at 
500,000,000 bu. unmoved in 1957), curtail govt, 
spending, reduce taxes and enlarge trade. He an- 
nounced that ‘‘the preservation of human dignity 
and the extension of human betterment are the 
foundation and keystone of good government.’’ His 
party, corresponding in aims to the U. S. Repub- 
lican party, favored closer trade relations with 
Britain and stronger regulation of foreign (U. S.) 
investment. The Prime Minister announced there 
would be no change in foreign policy formerly 
directed by Lester B. Pearson, who remained a 
member of parliament. Mr. Diefenbaker tempor- 
arily assumed the work of Secy. of State for 
External Affairs. 

Canada conducts its own foreign relations 
through the Dept. of External Affairs. Seven high 
commissioners represent it in major units of the 
Commonwealth. It maintains 23 embassies, 10 lega- 
tions and 11 consulates, 9 of the latter in the 
Gnited States. It is a member of United Nations, 
NATO, OEEC and Berlin military mission. In July, 
1950, Canada supported U.N. action in Korea with 
destroyers, air transports and an army brigade and 
stood with the U. S. in limiting fighting and nego- 
tiating peace along the final battle line. It has 
supported UN Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

The Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party were outlawed June 5, 1940, under 
the Defense of Canada regulations. 

Family Allowances Act and Old Age Social Se- 
curity—The Family Allowance Act (1944) was 
introduced as a basic social security measure de- 
signed to assist in providing equal opportunity for 
all Canadian children. Allowances are payable for 
every child in Canada below the age of 16 years, 
who was born in Canada, or has been a resident 
for one year. The allowances, ranging from $6 to 
$8 monthly, are paid to mothers who must use 
them exclusively for child care. On March 31, 1957, 
2,326,891 families were receiving family allowances. 
The amount paid during the fiscal year ending 
Mar. 31, 1957, was $397,845,152. 

Four important measures are: Old Age Security 
Act, Old Age Assistance Act, Blind Persons Act, 
and Disabled Persons Act. Basic payments or al- 
lowances are $46 a mo, to persons with incomes not 
over $720, or $1,200 for a couple, and $1,320 for a 
couple, one of whom is blind. Similarly the 
blindness allowances, beginning at 18 for 10-yr. 
residents, is limited to incomes from $960 to 
$1,680. Alberta has a widow’s pension of $40 a mo. 
Doth employers and employees contribute to un- 
employment insurance. The federal government 
contributes an amount equal to one-fifth of the 
combined employer-employee contribution and 
assumes the cost of administration. Employers’ 
and employees’ contributions to Dec. 31, 1956 
amounted to $1,710,242,293 to which the government 
added $342,055,178. From 1942 to Dec, 31, 1956 
benefit payments amounted to $1,342,177,437, 

Individual income tax rate graduates upward 
from 15% to a surtax maximum of 78%. Exemp- 
tions: Single, $1,000; married, $2,000, plus $400 for 
each child not eligible for family allowance, or 
$150 for each child eligible for family allowance. 
_ Education and Religion. Canada is officially bi- 
lingual, employing English and French. Enroll- 
ment in all educational institutions in Canada 
which include four types—provincially controlled 
schools, private schools, universities and colleges, 
and. Dominion Indian schools, was 3,575,000 (est.) 
in the 1954-55 school year. The census of 1951 
gave the religious population as follows: 
Roman Catholic 


United Chureh of Candida tee te. Sie aeetiage 
urch of England (in C Sn ; 

Presbyterian baperbierkass Poe et eons 
Baptist .:... SE Age MeN es 519,585 
Co GATE ts ea rari ae 444/993 
Jewish .... || < ae shes: 204,836 
Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic 1! ).7)"'.. 190'831 
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‘service—29 regular and 10 auxiliary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NA’ IN. 

All matters relating to defense are the responsi- 
bility of the Minister of National Defense. Under 
his direction the Chiefs of Staff for the Navy, the 
Army and the Air Force are responsible for the 
control and administration of their services. The 
chairman of the Defense Research Board is re- 
sponsible to the minister for defense research and 
related matters. 

Navy—The Royal Canadian Navy is administered 
by Naval Ha. in Ottawa through principal com- 
mands at Halifax, N. S., and Esquimalt, B. C., for 
the Regular Force, and a third command at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., for the R.C.N. (Reserve). 

On April 30, 1957, the Navy had 57 ships in com- 
mission, excluding auxiliaries, and 42 in reserve, 
excluding 10 on loan to other government agencies 
and 3 on loan to Norway. There were 100 naval 
aircraft in service>. Among the ships in commis- 
sion were one light fleet carrier, one light cruiser, 
16 destroyer escorts, 10 modernized frigates, 6 
coastal escorts, 9 coastal minesweepers, 1 Arctic 
patrol ship and 11 miscellaneous craft. Ships under 
construction included 9 destroyer escorts and 5 
coastal minesweepers. 

‘In fulfilment of Canada’s NATO commitments, 
RCN has 40 warships ready for the defense of 
coastal waters in the Canada-U. S. region and for 
the NATO naval forces under the control of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic (SACLANT). 

On April 30, 1957, there were 19,137 officers and 
men in the Regular Force, and 5,537 in the Re- 
serve Force. ; 

Army—The Canadian Army is administered by 
Army Ha. at Ottawa through 5 command hgs. 
which direct 8 areas. 

On April 30, 1957, the Canadian Army (Regular) 
had 389 units activated in Canada and abroad. 
The Regular Army comprises the NATO forces, 
which consist of 2nd Canadian Infantry Brigade 
Group in Europe and Headquarters Ist Canadian 
Infantry Division, lst and 4th Canadian Infantry 
Brigades in Canada; the 38rd Canadian Infantry 
Brigade; the Mobile Striking Force, supporting 
units and a number of static units and installa- 
tions for administration of the Army as a whole. 

On the same date, there were 449 units in the 
Canadian Army (Militia) and 29 units in the 
Supplementary Reserve. These Reserve units along 
with the Regular Reserve, the Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps, the Cadet Services of Canada and 
the Reserve Militia consist of personnel enrolled 
for other than continuing full-time service. 

The Army is responsible for the maintenance of 
the Northwest Highway System and for the opera- 
tion of the Northwest Territories and Yukon Radio 
System. It provides postal services, dental services, 
and medical supplies for the Armed Forces. 

The Army maintains one Infantry Brigade Group 
in Europe under the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe (SACEUR). The Army also maintains a 
medical unit in Korea and military truce inspec- 
tion teams in various parts of the world in com- 
pliance with UN commitments. 

On April 30, 1957, the strength of the Canadian 
Army (Regular) was 47,046 and the Canadian Army 
(Militia) was 40,810. 

Air Force—The Royal Canadian Air Force is ad- 
ministered by Air Force Hq. at Ottawa through 
the following major formations: Air Defense Com- 
mand, St. Hubert, P. Q.; 5th Air Division, Van- 
couver, B. C.; ist Air Division, Metz, France; 
Air Transport Command, Lachine, P. Q.; Air Ma- 
terial Command, Rockcliffe, Ont.; Maritime Air 
Command, Halifax, N. S.; Tactical Air Command, 
Edmonton, Alberta; Training Command, Trenton, 
Ont.; 14th Training Group, Winnipeg, Man. 

On April 30, 1957, the RCAF had 39 squadrons in 
Twelve 
were in Europe under NATO and the balance in 
Canada, where there were 9 CF-100 all-weather 
interceptor squadrons for air defense, 3 maritime 
reconnaissance squadrons; 4 transport squadrons: 
one area reconnaissance squadron; 2 light bomber 
auxiliary squadrons, 2 auxiliary training squadrons 
and 6 auxiliary fighter squadrons, The RCAF 
contributes to NATO’s Integrated Air Forces 8 
squadrons of Sabre Jet fighters and 4 squadrons of 
cee pa) ci Duhitere serving in France and 

any under EUR. It also trai i 
o daa S a nations, : Gis ae 
Tength of the RCAF (regular) was 50,719 an 
of RCAF (Auxiliary) 5,197 on April 30, 1957. x 
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Canadian Statistics 
Source: W. E. Duffett, Dominion Statistician 
LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 
4 Ar mil Pi 1 
Provinces, territories Capitals | peed eee gli ——— heterhes a con 
Land Water Total 1941 1951 1956 
Newfoundland....... St John’s .. 147.994 7,370) 155,364) a321,819) 361,416 415,074 
Prince Edward.......|Charlottetown. 2,184) . Gane 2,184 95,0 98,429 99,285 
Nova Scotia. ........|Halifax....... 20,743 325 21,068 577,962 ‘ 694,717 
New Brunswick. ..... Fredericton... 27,473 512 27,985 7,40 515,697 554,616 
2 so ~ (Quebec... 2... 523,86 1,000} 594,860} 3,331,882) 4,055,68 4,628,378 
tario..... stats coi MOLONLO).0r 0). 3 333,83. 78,747; 412,582] 3,787,655) 4,597,542) 5,404,933 
Manitoba...... a sie Winnipeg. . 219,72 26.789) 6,5 29,74 76,541 50,04 
Saskatchewan........ egings se 220,182 31,518} 251,700 895,992) 831,728 880,665 
PBPRER Ca. ae os dmonton 248,800 6,48 255,285 796,169) 939,501 1,123,116 
British Columbia... .. Victoria...... 359,279 6,976} 366,255 817,861] 1,165,210] 1,398,464 
Yukon Territory...... Whitehorse... 205,346 1,730} | 207,076 4,9 9,096 12,190 
Northwest Territories. |............. 1,253,438 51,465] 1,304,903 12,028 16,004 19,313 
PRD PAE es fe, P2 OK WBE Ee nt. anise 3,562,857 282,917| 3,845,774 |b11,506,655 14,009,429 16,080,791 
(a) Year 1945; (b) Excluding population of Newfoundland. 
CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE AND GRAND TOTAL 
Year c Excess |Succes-, Int. 
Endin Income | Sales, | Other |Customs! Excise Post | profits | sion from Total 
Mar. 3 Tax etc Taxes Office tax duties | Invest.| Rey. 
1,00 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 $1,000; $1,000| $1,000) $1.00 $1, 
1951. 1,513,136 | 686,768 4,938] 295,722 1,046 90,445) 10,141). 33,599| 89,529/3,112,536 
1952. 2,161,373 | 885,928) 5,596| 346,365 | 217,940 | 104,610) 2,365| 38,208| 117,622|/3,980, 
1953. 2,473,790 | 841,890) 13,040) 389,442 | 241,360 | 111,904)....... /071 6,906) 4,360,823 
1954. 2,432,604 | 883,357) 14,442] 407,312 | 226,732 | 110,953)....... 39,138) 151,858] 4,396,320 
1955. 2,265,297 | 824,205} 15,481| 397,228 | 226,458 | 131.280)....... :768| 134,006|4,123,513 
1956....| 2,279,503 | 902,217) 16,771) 481,240 | 249,383 | 137,415|....... 66,607) 149,316|4,400,047 
19571. ..|_ 2,775,000 | 992,000) 17,000] 565,000 | 270,000 | 147,300] ....... i 202, 5,149,10 
The total includes other unenumerated items. 1Estimates. 
CHIEF AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
Interest Old | : Paid Grand 
on ase Family | Unemp Na-_ |Military to total 
Fiscal| public pen- allow- | insur- | tional pen- Public Post rov- | expen- 
year debt sions! ance ance | defense| sions works office neces diture 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000-; $1.000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 Ty 
1951.. 425,218} 103,169) 309,465 52,938) 782,457 95,577|, 73,646) 91,781 18,735] 2,901,242 
1952.. 432,423 83,205] 320,458 53,845) 1,415,474) 103,703 7,544 97,973 20,108/3,732,875 
1953. . 451,340) 345,241) 334,198 56,168) 1,882.418] 127,053 81,847! 105,553) 20,108/4,337,276 
1954.. 476,062] 362,173) 350,114 57,919|1,805,.915| 127,580] 114,957) 113.582 20,108) 4,350,522 
1955. . 477,915} 377,380) 366,466 9,951) 1,665,969) 128,800} 130,781) 123,611) 20,400) 4,275,363 
1956. 492,624| 395,702) 382,535 60,533) 1,750,112) 130,600} 142,101) 127,422 20,300 4,433,128 
19572 522,200] 409,800! 397,700 67,100/1,768,100| ...... 162,400! 141,500 20,400 4,866,600 


National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also Civil Govern- 
ment air operations). Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The total includes other 
unenumerated items. : 

1Includes old age security, old age assistance, pensions to blind persons, and disabled persons 


allowances. 

2Estimates. ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 

Year Per Year Per 

ending Assets Net debt capita ending Assets Net debt capita 
March 31 taxation ||/March 31 taxation 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

1050 os «exe | 5,106,147,047/11,644,609,199) 172.26 1954..... 6,807,252 ,438/11,115,937,064| 270.86 
Ut ee 5.489,992,080/11,433,314,948; 203.13 1955..... 6,688,411,310/11,263,080,154! 248.33 
1952..... 6,072,387, 129] 11,185,281,546 261.10 1956..... 7,843,863,815/11,280,368,964| 254.54 
1953.. 6.756,756,543/11,161,734.269| 277.03 |19571.. -. /| 7,301,200,000/10,997,900,000! 292.64 

1Estimates. 


2 


U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 
cS SSS ered 


Exports to U. S. Imports 
rom 
Sescar' = Canadian | Foreign | Total U.S. 
2,297,674,594 36,237,367 2,333,911, 961 2,812,927,298 
tp Hat ees 2,306, 954.938 42,089,466 1 2,349,044,404 2,976,962,332 
1953...........{  2,418,914,783 44,136,687 2,463,051,470 3,221.214/416 
NOD ser aoa: 2/317,152,877 50,285,670 2,367,438,547 2'961,379.507 
ROGDS ee os es 2,559,342,842 52,838,702 2,612,181,544 3,452,178,338 
SOSBiotee oe oe 2,818,655,010 60,359,119 2,879,014,129 4,161,666,638 
EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, MERCHANDISE ONLY, IN DOLLARS 
Imports Exports 
Ne phn Canadian Foreign 
Dutiable Free | Total Produce Produce Total 


hie eae oe 2'162'882,381|1,867,585,272|4,030,467,653|4,301,080,679] 
2'311344,114|1,781,852,224|4,093, 


48,923,939)|3, 963,384,315 
54,878,985|4,355,959, 664 
55,195,233 /4,172,601,115 
65,644,865|3,946,916,722 


Tey See eae en 85 é 

26: 2'074'915.404|4,127,370,035|4,281,784,253|  69,499,483|4,351, 283,736 

ire na ee all Se ene 31981 '984°806 2 $13°494'007|8°705,448,903 4'789,745,693| 73,397,431 |4,862,143, 125 
nel hans, 1291,954, ; 


Merchandise exports to 
United Kingdom 
(Canadian produce only) 


Merchandise imports from 
United Kingdom 


y ,015|| 1954...... 392,471,571 195 apayeiate 631.460,954|| 1954...... {653,407,900 
350787 123 1GSS 06:0: 5. | 400,530,822 || 1952...... 745,845,390 || 1955...... |769,312,648 
453,391,388|| 1956...... 483,678,970 || 1953...... 665,232,000 || 1956...... 812,706,074 
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Defense Research Board—The Board consists of 
a Chairman and Vice-Chairman, six ex-officio 
members, and six others appointed from industry 
and the universities on a term basis. Its purpose 
is to make available the scientific resources of 
the country and to coontinste oes s scientific 

orts with those in countries. 

e Gadar Installations—Canada is installing a 
transcontinental network of radars for civil-mili- 
tary air traffic control, capable of covering 400,000 
sq. mi. from Monckton, Seven Islands, Que., to 
Vancouver. The 40-ft. radar antenna will pick up 
aircraft up to 200 mi. at altitudes up to 70,000 ft. 
The radar is able to reduce storm noises that often 
interfere with aircraft echoes. Dual equipment and 
controls will be Rav itee to take over functions if 

e primary radar fails. 
ne Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Org. 1873) 
was formed to patrol the vast Northwest. Its 
work has been extended to all Canada. Its ha. 
are at Ottawa, Ont. It has a uniformed personnel 
of 4,946, a Marine Division and an Air Division. 


Ceylon 

Capital: Colombo. Area: 25,332 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est., 1955): 8,589,000. Flag: dark 
red with yellow border and finials in corners, yel- 
low lion symbol in center; two vertical stripes of 
green and saffron at pole. Monetary unit: Ceylon 
rupee (U.S. 2l1c). 

Descriptive. Ceylon, an independent nation 
within the Commonwealth, is an island in the In- 
dian Ocean 31 miles off the southern tip of India 
at its closest point. Its greatest length from North 
to South is 270 miles, and its greatest width, 140 
miles. The coastal area of the island is. flat, but 
the central part is mountainous with several peaks 
rising to more than 7,000 feet; the highest, Pidu- 
rutalagala, reaches 8,281 feet. The climate is hot, 
with high relative humidity except in the low- 
lying jungle regions. There are many mountain 
streams, which are navigable only by small river 
craft. Colombo is served by air by leading world 
airlines. 

Resources and Industries. Minerals and metals 
found on the {sland include graphite, limestone, 
iron, precious and semi-precious stones, ilmenite, 
monazite, zircon, quartz. Industrial production 
took rapid strides after the end of World War II 
and factories were established for the manufacture 
of plywood, paper, glassware, ceramics, cement. and 
acetic acid. Projects contemplated or under way 
include factories for textiles, coconut oil, sugar, 
steel, caustic soda, fertilizers, insecticides, ilmen- 
ite, rubber goods, and flour milling. 

Several hydroelectric plants are projected. One 
project—Gal Oya—is-one of the world’s largest. It 
covers 1,000 sq. mi., and will irrigate 120,000 acres 
and resettle 250,000 persons on reclaimed land. 

Principal agricultural products are tea, rubber, 
coconuts, rice, cacao, cinnamon, citronella, tobacco. 

History and Government. Ceylon was known to 
the ancient Romans as Taprobane (copper- 
colored). It was first settled by colonists from the 
valley of the Ganges in India who immigrated 
about 543 B.C. and whose descendants, the Sin- 
halese, still form three-fourths of the population. 
Descendants of Tamil immigrants from Southern 
India account for one-tenth of the population. 
Parts of the maritime areas were occupied in turn 
by the Portuguese in 1505 and by the Dutch in 
1658. The British annexed the island to the presi- 
dency of Madras, India in 1796 and it became a 
Crown colony in 1802. Universal suffrage was 
granted in 1931 and a new constitution on the 
British model in 1946. Ceylon was granted full 
dominion status Feb. 4, 1948. In July, 1956, Ceylon 
announced its intention eventually to become a 
Tepublic but to remain in the Commonwealth. 

The constitution provides for a parliament com- 
posed of a Senate, with 30 members, and a House 
of Representatives, with 101 members. The ad- 
ministration of the island is in the hands of the 
Cabinet of Ministers, headed by the Prime Minis- 
Per and eceponsibis to the legislature. 

m general elections in April, 1956, the People’ 
United Front coalition won control tom pee 
eh party of Sir John Kotelawala. Prime 

ster: clomon W.R.D. 2 
pointed ae 12, 1956, Bendaxanelkegeey 

ucation and Religion. All education i 
government schools from kindergarten ‘is cae 
versity, under a postwar plan (Oct. 1, 1945) which 
was also adopted by 203 assisted schools. 


( ! All type 
of schools, including English, bi-lingual, Sinhalese 
and Tamil, are included in the plan. The majority 


of the population belongs to the Buddhist faith. 


Defense. Organized in Oct., 1949, Ceylon’s 
forces comprise a regular force, a reserve, a 
teer force and volunteer reserve, a small 
and an air force. The naval base at Trincomalee 
and the air. base at Katunayake, by 
Britain since"1947 under a defense agreement, were 
scheduled for return to Ceylon late in 1957. 


Maldive Islands 

The Maldive Islands, a British Protected State 
formerly a dependency of Ceylon 400 miles to the — 
Southwest, is a group of coral atolls with an area 
of 115 square miles and a population est. at more 
than 93,000. It became a republic in 1953 but re- 
turned to the status of a Sultanate by decision of 
the Assembly, Feb. 22, 1954. The Assembly elected 
Al Amir Mohammed Farid Didi as Sultan. The 
islands produce coconuts, fruit and nuts, and mil- 
let. The chief occupation is fishing and chief 
industry is the production of cured processed fish 
marketed in Ceylon. Capital: Male. 

In 1957 Britain leased an area on which to 
reestablish itsformer air base to replace the 
base given up to Ceylon. 


Federation of Malaya 
PERSEKUTUAN TANAH MELAYU 
Capital: Kuala Lumpur. Area (est.): 50,690 
square miles. Population (est. 1956): 6,252,000. 
Flag: Six red, five white horizontal stripes, 
with yellow star and ‘crescent on blue field. 
Monetary Unit: Malayan dollar, 100 cents (U.S. 

32.67¢). 


Descriptive. The Federation of Malaya which 
became a limited constitutional monarchy and 
Dominion within the British Commonwealth 
effective Aug. 31, 1957, is the only free nation 
in the Commonwealth other than Great Britain 
to have its own monarch. It is composed of nine 
sovereign Malay states and the former British 
Straits Settlements colonies of Penang Island and 
Malacca, occupying the Malay Peninsula in South- 
east Asia, bounded on the North by Burma and 
Thailand, on the East and South by the South 
China Sea, with Singapore just offshore and 
Sumatra to the Southwest; and on the West by 
the Straits of Malacca and Bay of Bengal. About 
80% is dense jungle, swamps and mountains, Its 
units are: 


Area Population 
State (sq. mi.) (Est. 1955) 
PePak “52% dete ot otto sae ,980 1,204,785 
Selangor 4. see ¢- 3,160 926,205 
Negri Sembilan ........... 2,580 352,292 
Pahang. © di “gee 13,280 8, 
DOHOLE okie. Koei vik eee 7,330 947,755 
Kedah-~ =. 3... soc ae 3,660 692,329 
Perlis..:sw 0. ooh. kewl 310 86,423 
Kelantan «...% ¢.0clceevineees 5,750 520,640 
Trengg*an >. 351i: Soe sees 5,050 265,200 
Malacca. +. io ciao eet ee ee 640 307,232 
Perehe. > 050-4 ee eRe 110 550,410 
Malaya's mixed population is approximately 
divided: Malays, 50%; Chinese 37159; Indians, 


11%; Pakistani and others. 

George Town (Penang) on the island of Penang, 
in the Straits of Malacca off the West coast, is the 
chief port. ; 

Resources and Industries. The Federation of 
Malaya is largely a producer of raw materials, 
chief of which are tin, rubber, palm and coconut 
oil, copra. These constitute about 80% of total 
exports. The world’s richest source of tin centers 
in the Kintz valley in Perak, supplying about 
one third of the world’s total, Refined in 
smelters in Penang and nearby Singapore, it is 
at least 99.87% pure. 

After rubber, chief agricultural 
rice, coconuts, tapioca, sugar, 
camphor, nepah, and oil palm: 
were introduced from Brazil. Small-scale in- 
dustry includes rubber goods, pottery, cement, 
pewterware, furniture, bricks, tiles, soap. 

In 1955 exports totaled an equivalent $2.36 
billion; imports, $1.54 billion. 

History and Government. Penang (Prince of 
Wales’ Island), ceded by the Sultan of Kedah, 
1786, was the first British Malay settlement. 
Malacca, in Dutch hands since 1641, came under 
British influence in 1824. The former Federated 
States entered into protectorate relations with 
Britian in the period 1874-1895, Johore by treaties 
of 1885 and 1914, and the Unfederated States 
were transferred from Thailand (then Siam) in 
1909. Malayan independence proceeded rapidly 
following dissolution of the former British Straits 


products are 
pepper, copra, 
Rubber trees 


Settlements colony in 1946. Singapore became a 
separate Crown cclony and Labuan was trans- 
ferred to North Borneo. The four former Federated 
Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and’ Pahang, the five former Unfederated States, 
the settlements of Malacca and Penang with 
- Province Wellesley on the mainland were formed 
». into an interim Malayan Union. This was succeed- 
_ ed by Federation of Malaya effective Feb. 1, 1948, 
f under a High Commissioner and with a large 
= 


measure of popular rule. 

An agreement signed Feb. 8, 1956, provided for 

_ creation of an independent nation within the 
-British Commonwealth. Another signed in Kuala 
_ Lumpur, Aug. 5, 1957, ended British rule in Ma- 
' laya as of Aug. 31, 1957, Under the agreement 
Britain ceded its former settlements of Penang 
and Malacca to the federation. 

Under a constitution adopted July 11, 1957, Ma- 
laya became a limited constitutional monarchy, 
the only independent nation within the British 
Commonwealth to have its own supreme head of 
state and deputy, known respectively as Para- 
mount Ruler or Supreme Head of State (Yang 
di-Pertuan Agong) d Deputy Supreme Head of 
- State (Timbalan Yar di-Pertuan. Agong). Their 

term of office is five years. They are chosen by 

the Conference of Rulers of the Malay States 
from among their own number. They elected 

Aug. 3, 1957, Tuanku Abdul Rahman ibni Almar- 
-~hum Tuanku Muhammad, K.C.M.G., born Aug. 

_ _ 24, 1895, ruler of the state of Negri Sembilan, as 

Malaya’s first constitutional monarch and Sir 

Hisamuddin Alam Shah Alhaj ibni Almarhum 

Sultan Ala ‘Iddin Sulaiman Shah, K.C.M.G., Sul- 

tan of Selangor, born May 13, 1898, as the first 

Deputy Supreme Head of State. The head of 

state is required to act on the advice of his minis- 

ters, except in appointing the Prime Minister and 
requests for dissolution of Parliament. 

Legislative authority is to be vested in a Par~ 
Hiament consisting of the Supreme Head of State, 
a Senate (Dewan Negara) of 38 members (22 
elected, 16 nominated) with six-year terms, and 
a House of Representatives (Dewan Ra-ayat), 
initially 104 in number but to be reduced to 100 
in the second elections, to serve five years. Pend- 
ing parliamentary elections rule is to be exer- 
cised by the Head of State and the present Fed- 
eral Legislative Council. 

The Prime Minister, appointed by the monarch, 
must be Malayan by birth and a member of the 
House of Representatives. He selects his own 
cabinet which will be responsible to Parliament. 
The previous Chief Minister, Tenku Abdul Rah- 

_man Putra, born Feb. 8, 1903, became the first 
’ Prime Minister. 

_ Government policy will encourage foreign in- 

vestment and guarantee freedom of movement 

of .foreign capital, subject only to foreign ex- 
change controls. 

Education and Religion. The Malayans area 
Southern Mongoloid people, almost éntirely 
Moslem. Malay, the basic language, is one of the 
principal languages of the Malayo-Polynesian 


ELCUD: SINGAPORE 

Singapore, an island 27 miles long and 14 miles 
wide, with an area of 217 square miles, off the 
Malay peninsula, was the capital and chief port 
of the former Straits Settlements... It now is a 
separate Crown Colony, with a colonial governor 
and a Legislative Assembly which has broad pow- 
ers under a new constitution effective Feb. 8, 1955. 
Self-government is projected for 1968. 

Singapore just misses being the -southernmost 
point of Asia by a half-mile water channel. The 
Johore Causeway joins it with the mainland and 
affords through train service between Bangkok and 
Singapore. It is at the funnel point of the Strait 
of Malacca, which. extends between the Malay 
Peninsula and the island of Sumatra, the great 
water highway between India and China. 

Singapore has a polyglot population of which 80 
per cent is Chinese. The population (est. 1956) is 
1,264,000. 


Other Asiatic Possessions 

Aden, 2 Crown Colony, occupies a peninsula on 
the Arabian coast at the southern end of the Red 
Sea with 75 square miles of area in Aden proper 
and 112,000 square miles inoluding protectorate 
sultanates. The population of the Colony proper 
(est., 1956) is 139,600; for the entire Protectorate, 
650,000. It is the principal commercial distribution 
eenter for the Arabian peninsula, producing salt, 
cigarettes, soap and fish. It is a free port, an 
important coaling station, and has an excellent 
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harbor. A $126,000,000 refinery near the port, 
completed in 1954, is one of the world’s largest, 
with daily capacity of 120,000 bbls> 

Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 

Bahrain Islands constitute an independent Arab 
state under British protection and are described 
under Saudi Arabia. ' 

Cyprus, a Crown Colony, is the third largest 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, 40 miles south of 
Turkey, 60 miles west of Syria, and 240 miles 
north of Egypt. Area is 3,572 sa. mi., and 
population (est., 1956), 527,000. It has been ad- 
ministered by England since 1878; first under an 
agreement with Turkey, then by annexation, 1914. 
It is of value to Britain as an air base. 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans, Turkish customs and laws prevail. 

Cypriotes long have opposed British rule. The 
legislative council was suspended in 1931 because 
of agitation for union with Greece. The Turkish 
minority, about 100,000, resists Greeks’ claim 
citing the island’s historical background, proximi 
and strategic value to the homeland. Great 
Britain offered a measure of home rule in 1956, 
short of complete self-determination, but negotia- 
tions failed. Widespread terrorism in 1955-56 
necessitated disciplinary measures, including de- 
portation of Makarios III, Archbishop of Cyprus 
and political and spiritual leader of the patriotic 
Greek ‘‘enosis’’? movement, Mar. 9, 1956. Turkey 
also rejected in July, 1956 a proposed Cypriote 
referendum on self-determination. The Arch- 
bishop was released in 1957 and went to Greece. 
In compliance with a UN resolution urging 
restoration of peaceful, democratic conditions 
the Governor, Sir John Harding, repealed emer- 
gency regulations and the Eoka, independence 
party, observed the truce, pending efforts at 
settlement. 

The island is mainly agricultural, with wheat, 
barley, vetches, fruits, olives, and cotton as chief 
products. Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. 
Mineral production includes copper concentrates, 
iron pyrites and asbestos. 

Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta. 

British North Borneo, a Crown Colony, occupies 
the northern part of the large island of Borneo in 
the Eastern Archipelago. It has. an area 
of 29,500 sq. mi. and'a population (est. 1954) of 
364,000, including 80,000° Chinese and a few 
Europeans. Included is the island of Labuan, 
area 35 sq. mi., population (1951), 8,784, which 
was united with North Borneo, July 15, 1946, after 
the Straits Settlements were dissolved. Exports 
are mainly rubber, copra, timber, tobacco, fire~ 
wood, cutch, fish and hemp. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (estimated 
1951), 46,000. The Seria oil field, largest in the 
Commonwealth, turns out 5,000,000 metric tons 
per year. 

Sarawak, a Crown Colony, is along the northwest 
coast of Borneo, between the mountains and the 
China Sea. Its coast line is 450 miles long and its 
area 50,000 square miles. Its population (est. 1956) 
is 626,000. The capital is Kuching. .The chiet 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber. 
It refines petroleum from the Seria field in Brunei, 

Hong Kong is a Crown Colony, acquired:in 1841, 
lying at the mouth of the Canton River 90 miles 
south of Canton, China. The island is 11 miles 
long, with an area of 32 square miles. Total area 
of the colony, including the New Territories and 
the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, is 
391 square miles. The population (estimated 1957) 
is 2,600,000, including many refugees from Com- 
munist China, and less than 10,000 British, 

Hong Kong is an important British naval station 
and one of the greatest trans-shipment ports in 
the world. 


Union of South Africa 
UNIE VAN SUID AFRIKA 

Capitals: Pretoria and Cape Town. Area: 472,733 
sq.-mi. Population (Govt. est. 1956): 13,915,000. 
Flag: three horizontal stripes, orange, white and 
blue; in the center of.the white stripe the former 
Orange Free State flag flanked by the Union Jack 
and the Transvaal Vierkleur. Monetary unit: 
South African pound (U.S. $2.80). 
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Descriptive. 
independent state associated with the British 
Peaninorewcalth of Nations, occupying the southern 
portion of Africa, includes the former 
the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. 


Area Pop. 
Province Sq. Mi. 1956 Capital 
Transvaal ..... 110,450 5,346,000 Pretoria 
C. of Good Hope 277,169 4,804,000 Cape Town 
Orange Fr. State 49,647 1,156,000 Bloemfontein 
2 7) eno po ,284 2,609,000 Pietermaritz- 


[burg 

In 1956 the white, European origin population 
was 2,907,000, the non-European was about 11,000,- 
000, including about 421,000 East Indians and over 
9,306,000 of native Bantu stock. z 

The capital of the Union is Pretoria, although 
the Union's legislature meets in Cape Town. The 
largest cities are Johannesburg and Cape Town. 

Resources and Industries. The Transvaal and 
Natal have land suitable for corn and cotton, 
the former being the largest farm crop. Merino 
wool, wheat, tobacco, tea, sugar cane, citrus fruits, 
butter and cheese are major products. _ 

With vast mineral resources, South Africa is the 
richest gold and diamond country in the world, 
and one of the richest in uranium. Uranium has 
replaced diamonds in export ranking after gold 
and wool. Approx. 35% of the world’s gold origi- 


mates there; production in 1956 was a _ record 
15,892,935 fine oz. Other minerals include coal, 
copper, tin, manganese, iron, lead, asbestos, 
chrome, Gem diamonds in 1956 realized a record 
£50,542,240. 

Ten international airlines maintain regular 
services. 


History and Government. The Union was formed 
by act of the British parliament, effective May 31, 
1910, 8 years after the British defeated the inde- 
pendent republics of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State in the Boer War (1899-1902). The na- 
tions were settled by emigrants from Cape Colony, 
mostly of Dutch extraction, in the Great Trek of 
1831 and later. After gold was discovered in 1886 
the Boers faced repeated difficulties from the Uit- 
lander (Outlanders) and the wildcat Jameson raid 
against the gold-bearing ridge, the Witwatersrand, 
at Johannesburg in 1896 increased the tension. The 
Boer War made a hero of Paul Kruger (‘‘Oom 
Paul’’) pres. of the Transvaal, who died in exile, 
1904, After brief existence as a Crown Colony the 
Transvaal was incorporated in the Union. 

The Governor General is appointed. Dr. E. G. 
Jansen is the incumbent. The parliament has a 
Senate and a House of Assembly. An elective Pro- 
vincial Council meets in each of the 4 provinces. 
The predominance of the older Dutch strain (Afri- 
laans) has fostered a policy of separation of the 
races, called Apartheid, which calls for parallel 
but separate development of the population groups 
and aims to guide the Indians, the mixed group 
called Coloreds, and the Natives (mostly Bantu), 
the largest population segment, toward self-reali- 
zation in their own individual spheres. In 1956 the 
government validated a constitutional amendment 
giving 1,281,000 Coloreds the right to vote for 4 
Assembly members to represent their interests 
and removed 38,000 of their number from the 
common electoral roll. Opposition to Apartheid 
is vigorous. 

The National Party government was returned 
to power in 1948 and in 1954 when it won 94 
seats and increased its majority to 29. 

Prime Minister: Johannes G. Strijdom, Nation- 
alist, elected Nov. 30, 1954, succeeding Dr. Daniel 
F, Malan. South Africa announced withdrawal 
from UN activities Nov. 27, 1956, except for 
token representation, In 1957 it abolished the 
Union Jack as a national flag and proclaimed 
Die Stem van Suid-Afrika as the sole national 
anthem. 5 

_ Education and Religion. There are nine universi- 
ties—Cape Town. Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand, 
Pretoria, Natal, Bloemfontein, Grahamstown, Pot- 
chefstroom, Uniy. of South Africa (Pretoria), ay- 
erage enrollment exceeding 20,000 students. Pri- 
mary education is free to all citizens and compul- 
sory for European children over seven years of age. 

Dutch Protestant churches predominate, with 
Anglicans and Methodists next among Europeans. 
English and Afrikaans are official languages. 

Defense. The defense system makes every white 
citizen between 17 and 60 years of age eligible for 
military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, the 


Royal Naval Volunteer Foree, or a Rifle 


umber of anti-submarine, harbor defense, mine~ 
pacening and smaller vessels. The air force also 
is expanding, using the most modern equipment. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA ‘ 
South-West Africa occupies the Atlantic coast 
from the Orange River to-Angola and from the 
Atlantic to Bechuanaland and Northern Rh 
It was seized by Germany in 1884 and surrendered 
to the Union of South Africa in 1915. The League 
of Nations gave it as a mandate to the Union, 
which since has refused to accept_a U.N. trustee- 
ship, It has 317,725 sa. mi., and population (est., 
1954) of 447,000, including fewer than 50,000 
Europeans. The registered voters choose 18 mem- 
bers of their Legislative Assembly and 6 members — 
to sit in the House of the U. of S-A, while 4 Sena-~— 
tors are appointed to the Union Senate. Wind- 
hoek is the capital. Among the native races are the © 
Hottentots, Hereros, Bushman and Bantu tribes. 
Cattle and other livestock, butter, cheese are pro- 
duced, diamonds, lead, zinc and vanadium con- 
centrates are exported. 


Ghana 


FORMER GOLD COAST STATE 

Capital: Accra (Ghana). Area: 91,843 square 
miles. Population (UN est. 1956): 4,691,000. Flag: 
Red, gold, green with black star in center. 

Descriptive. Ghana became an independent state 
within the British Commonwealth March 6, 1957. 
It is composed of the former British Gold Coast 
colony with its outlying territories of Ashanti 
and Northern Territories, and British Togoland, 
former UN. trusteeship. It is situated in Western 
Africa, bounded on the north by French West 
Africa, on the east by French Togoland, on the 
south by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west 
by Sierra Leone protectorate (Br.). The popula- 
tion includes fewer than 10,000 Europeans. 

Resources and Industries. Ghana is rich in 
mineral wealth, including manganese, gold and 
bauxite. Manganese ore output averages an esti- 
mated 70,000 tons per month, Forest reserves are 
great and the cultivation of cacao and rubber is 
fostered. Exports include manganese, cacao, gold 
and diamonds. Per capita national income is 
higher than that of most native African states— 
in excess of $130 in 1955. It plans development 
of large seaports, power projects and agriculture 
research, 

History and Government. Named after a legend- 
ary former African state, Ghana has been settled 
since the 16th century by the Adansi, Akwamu, 
Accra and other native tribes, and ruled by Great_ 
Britain for nearly a century. Its independence 
was gained by rapid steps since 1951 when Britain 
granted the colony a new constitution and its 
chief spokesman, Kwame Nkrumah was elected 
Prime Minister. The British government an- 
nounced Sept. 18, 1956, the state would be granted 
full independence within the Commonwealth with 
a British Governor-General, effective March 6, 
1957. The UN General Assembly on Dec. 13, 1956, 
approved termination of the British Togoland 
trusteeship and merger of the territory with the 
new state following a 1956 plebiscite favoring that 
action. 

Under a constitution announced Feb. 8, 1957, 
Ghana has a Parliament of 104 members, a Cabi- 
net, and a Governor-General representing the 
Crown. Prime Minister: Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, 
born 1909. 

Ghana became the 81st member of the UN-June 
24, 1957. 


Central African Federation 


The Central African Federation was established 
by Act of Parliament, March 24, 1953, and became 
effective Aug. 1, 1953. It affects Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Northern Rho- 
desia and Southern Rhodesia have a governor, an 
executive council and a legislature; Nyasaland is a 
protectorate. 

The Federation has an estimated area of 488,060 
sq. mi., and a population (est. 1954) of 6,876,600, 
including 6,630,000 Africans, 220,200 Europeans, 
and others. The topography is generally elevated, 
without outlet to the sea, but containing water- 
ager as janie igus and lakes. 

nder e constitution, approved by the Queen 
Aug. 1, 1953, the Federation will have Be dean 
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self-governing status and each of the three terri- 
tories will retain status on local matters. The 
federal parliament consists of 35 elected members, 
eee two native representatives from each 
state, 

Railway systems of the states are connected and 
also linked with that of the Union of South Africa 
in the South, the Belgian Congo and Angola line 
in the North, and in the East with the Beira Rail- 
way which runs 200 mi. through Mozambique. The 
states have common radio, airways and statistical 
services. The Federation produces copper, asbes- 
tos, gold, zinc, lead, cobalt, hides, meat, wood, 
textiles, tea and tobacco. The monetary unit is the 
Southern Rhodesian pound. 

A three-year program of economic development 
to cost $210,000,000 was announced in 1954, 
encompassing hydroelectric projects, railways, 
aviation and social welfare. Rhodesia University 
College, open to all races, was authorized to be 
built in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, with a 
British grant of £1,250,000. 

Premier: Sir Roy Welensky, appointed 1956. 

Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
Southern Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese East Africa on the East and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the West. It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population (es- 
timated 1956) is 2,480,000, including approx. 159,000 
Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
other minerals, but has proved to be an ideal agri- 
cultural country. Salisbury is the capital. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
Southern Africa. The chasm itself has the form of 
a long, narrow box, one mile long and 354 feet 
high by 200 to 300 feet wide—the distance between 
the two parallel walls. David Livingstone found the 
falls in 1855. The Cape to Cairo Ry. crosses below 
the falls on a bridge 650 ft. long (500 ft. span), 
450 ft. high. 

The hydroelectric project at Kariba Gorge on 
the Zambezi, 300 mi. below Victoria Falls, will 
eventually furnish 1,200,000 kws. of electricity, 
making it. second in Africa only to Egypt’s pro- 
posed Aswan Dam. 

Southern Rhodesia was under the administra- 
tion of the British South Africa Company from 
1889 to 1923 when the country was annexed. A new 
form of government was established, Oct. 1, 1923, 
with a governor, assisted by a legislature which 
has full control over internal affairs. The legis- 
lative Assembly consists of 30 members. 

Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 
gold, coal, chrome and asbestos is considerable. 
Cattle lead livestock, and dairying is important. 
Citrus fruit cultivation is increasing. : 

Northern Rhodesia was under the administration 
of the South Africa Company, 1889-1924, when the 
office of governor was established with an execu- 
tive council and subsequently a legislative council. 

Its area is 290,323 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi River to the Belgian Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is-mostly high 
plateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 
farming and grazing. The population is_esti- 
mated (1956) at 2;180,000, including 56,000 Euro- 
peans. The country is rich in minerals, including 
copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium, manganese. 

Nyasaland Protectorate, until 1907 British Cen- 
tral Africa, is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends nearly 
as far as the Zambesi River. Its area is 47,404 
square miles including 10,575 of -water, with a 
population (est. 1956) of 2,600,000. Tea, wheat, 
cotton, rubber and tobacco are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


Outside the Union of South Africa, under a High 
Commissioner appointed by the Queen and respon- 
sible to the Secy. of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions. Under him three Resident Commissioners 
adminster the following territories: 

Basutoland, colony, with 11,716 square miles, and 
a population (est. 1956) of 634,000, lies in South 
Africa northeast from the Cape Province on an 
elevated plateau. Stock raising is most important. 
Products are wool, wheat, cereals. 

It is a reservation set apart for the natives of 
the country. White people may not own land. 

Bechuanaland Protectorate, area 294,020 square 
miles, population (est. 1956) of 327,000, including 
several thousand Europeans and Asiatics, is in the 
middle of Southern Africa, between Southwest 
Africa and the Union of South Africa and Rho- 
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desia. Cattle raising and dairying are the chief 
industries. 

Swaziland Protectorate, with 6,704 square miles, 
and a population (est. 1955) of 220,000, lies at the 
Southeast side of the Transvaal in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, asbestos, tin, 
butter and livestock. Some gold is exported. 


British West Africa 


Nigeria, largest British colonial territory, lies 
in Western Africa, between Cameroon and Daho- 
mey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. The hinter- 
land stretches back 600 miles to French West 
Africa. The tin and lead industries are old and 
valuable. Railroad development has been rapid be- 
cause of the mines. The chief exports are, tin, 
palm oil, palm kernels, cotton lint, cocoa, hides 
and skins, columbite, rubber and peanuts. 

Its area is approx. 373,250 square miles and 
population (1954) of 31,800,000. 

The federation is a colony and protectorate, 
with a Governor-General, Council of Ministers and 
a legislature. Its first prime minister, Alhaji A. 
Tafawa Balewa, was appointed Aug. 30, 1957. 

British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles, popula- 
tion (est. 1956), 1,536,000, lies between British 
Nigeria and the French Cameroons in Western 
Africa. Once part of the former German colony 
Kamerun, the eastern and larger part of which 
went to France after World War I, the Cameroons 
now is a Trust Territory, administered with Ni- 
geria. It is a region of fertile soils. Chief exports 
are cocoa, bananas, rubber and palm kernels. 

Gambia is a British Colony and Protectorate in 
western Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary 
at the mouth of the Gambia River which flows 
through the French colony, Senegal and a 10-mile 
wide strip of territory on each side of the river. 
Colony and protectorate have a total area of 4,005 
sq. mi. and a population (est. 1955) of 311,000. 
Bathurst, on St. Mary’s Island, is the capital. 

Sierra Leone, Colony and Protectorate, lies on 
the west coast of Africa for 210 miles, between 
French Guinea and Liberia. In its capital, Free- 
town, it has one of the finest seaports in West 
Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval coal- 
ing station. The colony has been in British posses- 
sion since 1788. The hinterland forms the British 
protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony and 
protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the population 
is est. at 2,000,000. 

The principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
piassava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, chrome ore, 
gold and diamonds. = 

For information on the former Gold Coast State, 
see Ghana, page 332. 
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Accra Gulf of Guinea 


Ghana in Africa has the Atlantic Ocean on the 
south and is bounded west, east and north by 
French possessions. 
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British East Africa 

Kenya, Crown Colony and Protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean Northeast to Somal- 
iland, North “to Ethiopia, West to Uganda, and 
South to Tanganyika. Its area is 224,960 square 
pee and poperetenn eat Fane? , 6,150,000, largely 
native. The capital is Nairobi. 

The northern three-fifths is arid. Most economic 
production is centered in the South, a low coastal 
area and a plateau varying from 3,000 to 10,000 
feet. Five million acres in the Highlands are re- 
served to Europeans. The main products are coffee, 
tea, cereals, sisal, dairy products, timber, and 
minerals. Since 1953 Kenya has been the scene of 
terroristic activities of the Mau Mau, an oath~ 
bound unit of the Kikuyu, Meru, and Embu tribes, 
which killed natives who opposed its attempts to 
oust white rule. Since 1954 British troops have 
tracked down the Mau Mau and those of the 
Kikuyu who supplied them. Death was prescribed 
for those associating with terrorists, possessing 
unlawful weapons or attending oathtaking cere- 
monies. More than 60,000 terrorists and sympa- 
thizers were jailed or detained. f 

The Uganda Protectorate lies to the West of 
Kenya with the Sudan on the North, Belgian 
Congo on the West, and Tanganyika on the South. 
Its territory includes part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
Lake Kioga and Lake George and part of Lake 
Albert, also the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the 
Sudan. 

Uganda has 93,981 square miles, including 13,680 
square miles of water. The population (est. 1956) 
is 5,593,000, largely native. Victoria is the second 
largest fresh-water lake, exceeded only by Lake 
Superior. Cotton, coffee, oil seeds, tin ore, hides, 
ivory, sugar-and tobacco are produced. 

Tanganyika, a ‘Trust Territory administered by a 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Councils, 
formerly was German East Africa, and was taken 
by the British in 1918, the Urundi and Ruanda dis- 
tricts going to Belgium, and the Kionga Triangle 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). It 
reaches from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and 
Lake Nyasa to Victoria Nyanza. A constitutional 
advancement in 1955 gives parity representation in 
the Legislative Council to British, Africans and 
Asians. 

The area is 362,688 square miles, and population 
(est. 1956), 8,069,000, the majority being of the 
Bantu race. 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. Diamonds, 
lead, gold; salt, tin, tungsten and mica are found. 

British Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68,000 
Square miles, and 640,000 population, mostly Mo- 
hammedans, is in Northeast Africa on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the South and West and 
Somaliland on the East. The chief port is Berbera 
and the products skins, resin, gum, goats and sheep. 


Islands East of Africa 

Zanzibar, a Protectorate, is an island of 640 
Square miles, 22 miles off the eastern coast of 
Airica, The British protectorate was established in 
1890 by agreement with Germany and France. 
Helgoland was ceded to Germany and Britain 
waived claims to Madagascar in favor of France. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Harub, but is administered by a British resident. 
The island of Pemba, 25 miles to the northeast, 
area 380 square miles, is included in the govern- 
ment. The population of the Protectorate, in- 
cluding Pemba, (est. 1955) is 278,000. The people 
are mostly Mohammedans. 

The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply from 4,750,000 trees 
devoted to that product. Coconuts and copra are 
important exports. Pottery, coir fiber, rope, soap, 


oil, jewelry and mats are the principal manu- 
factures. 


Indian Ocean Possessions 


Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and a population (est. 1956) of 569.000, including 
dependencies. Port Louis is the capital. 

The main industry is sugar. Aloe fiber and rum 
are also exported. Rodrigues (42 sq. mi.) and Diego 
Garcia (Oil Islands) are chief dependencies. 

Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
92 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated 1955) of 38,672, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaiing station. Coconuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli 
Mangrove bark, vanilla and tortoise shell. A 
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Waterloo the 
where he lived from Oct. 16, 1815, to his death, 
May 5, 1821. He was buried there until 1840, when 

his remains were transferred to Paris. 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area. 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1955), 196. 

Tristan de Cunha, the principal of a group of 
islands of volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
half way between the Cape and South America, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
The population (est. 1955) is 295, composed of 
descendants of shipwrecked sailors, and soldiers 
from St. Helena. The island is an important me- 
teorological and radio station. 


Australia 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
Capital: Canberra. Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate 1956), 9,533,334, Flag: 
Blue ground, with Union Jack in top corner of 
hoist above large seven-pointed star; Southern 
Cross constellation on fiy. Monetary unit: Aus- 

tralian pound (U.S. $2.24). 


Descriptive. The continent of Australia is situ- 
ated between 10° 41’ and 39° 8’ (or including Tas- 
mania 43° 39’) south latitude and 113° 9’ to 
153° 39’ east longitude in the Pacific Ocean, with 
the Indian Ocean on the West, and the South 
Pacific Ocean on the East and South. 

Geologically one of the oldest continents, 
Australia is the most level and regular in outline, 
with a great plateau extending over half the con- 
tinent, a central basin and coastal plains. The 
Great Dividing Range runs down the east coast 
from Northern Queensland to Tasmania. Peaks 
vary from 4,000 ft. to Mt. Kosciusko (7,328 ft.) 
in New South Wales. The northern third lies 
within the tropics, the other two-thirds within 
the temperate zone, but because of its position and 
island form, Australia has a more temperate cli- 
mate than other regions in the same latitudes. 

The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
with their areas and populations, June, 1956: 


New South Wales.......... 309,433 3,568,145 
Victoria" s .4on A neonate. 87,884 2,624,576 
Queensland’). J6h.2, cna 88 oss 670,500 1,376,530 
South Australia ........... 380,070 854,063 
Western Australia -....... 975,920 680,686 
Tasmania” #735 ccc ere eee 26,215 321,425 
Northern Territory ........ 523,620 18,472 
Australian Capital Territory 939 _ 35,294 

2,974,581 9,479,191 


The state capitals are: New South Wales, Syd- 
ney; Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; 
South Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, 
Perth; Tasmania, Hobart; Northern Terr., Darwin; 
Capital Terr., Canberra. 

Home of the kangaroo, Australia also is the 
habitat of other strange flora and fauna: the 
koala, or living Teddy Bear, which obtains its 
only moisture from eucalyptus leaves; the platy- 
pus, one of the only two creatures which lay 
eggs and nourish their young with milk; the wom- 
bat; Tasmanian devil; dingo; a mole that is blind, 
deaf and dumb; barking and frilled lizards; fish 
that breathe, and others. 

In the North are to be seen the best specimens 
of the aboriginal tribes. They are the most 
primitive of all peoples, entirely nomadic, mak- 
ing fire with sticks, throwing boomerangs, and 
killing game with spears. 

Resources and Industries. Almost from earliest 
days of settlement a primary producing country, 
Australia has become also one of the world’s most 
highly industrialized nations. 

Wool is Australia’s greatest primary industry. 
With an annual clip of more than 1.5 billion Ibs. 
Australia produces 29% of the world’s wool, 57% 
of its merino wool. The continent also is one of 
the world’s largest wheat producers (195,000,000 
bu. in 1956); about one-third is exported. Other 
important primary industries are sugar, wine, 
fruit, vegetables, grains, minerals, including ura- 
nium, gold, coal, copper, iron, silver, tin, and zinc. 

Principal manufactures include iron and steel, 
textiles, electrical and radio equipment, drugs, 
chemicals, paints, machinery, metal work, cloth- 
ing, motor cars and engines, aircraft and ships. 


~ tled since 1788. 
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Australia’s main exports are food and wool. Main 
imports: Metals, textiles, machinery, paper and 
drugs (United Kingdom); metals, machinery, pa- 
per and timber (Canada); machinery, tobacco, oil, 
drugs, optical and surgical instruments, paper 
(United States); oil, tea, rubber, silk, cotton, 
linen, sacks and hessian (Asia). 

Pan American Airways is one of the 8 interna- 
tional airlines. serving Australia. 

Foreign trade (in pounds): 


1954 678,600,000 814,600,000 
1955 841,000,000 760,400,000 
1956 818,400,000 774,000,000 


History and Government. Australia has been set- 
The Commonwealth, proclaimed 
Jan. 1, 1901, is a self-governing member of the 
Commonwealth of Nations and is governed on the 
federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 

In general elections, Dec. 10, 1955, the Liberal- 
Country party coalition retained power, holding 75 
of the 124 Representatives seats, and 30 of the 60 
Senate posts. 

In Queensland the Labor govt. was defeated for 
the first time in 25 years by a split over policy, 
July, 1957. The Liberal-Country party won control. 

The policy of the government is designed to 
encourage private enterprise and strengthen Aus- 
tralia’s relations with the British Commonwealth 
and the United States. Australia has cooperated 
with the Colombo Plan; is a member of Southeast 
Asia Treaty Org.; signed the Pacific Security 
Treaty (1951) and the Pacific Charter (1954) and 
has a Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement with 
the United States since 1951. 

The Governor-General is Sir William Slim, ap- 
pointed Sept. 2, 1952. The Prime Minister is Robert 
G. Menzies. 

Pension acts provide for payments of old age and 
invalid pensions; also cover the blind, the unem- 
ployed, victims of tuberculosis and in some cases 
to dependents of former soldiers. 

A maternity act provides for the payment of 
a bonus for every child born in Australia. Social 
security for children include child endowment pay- 
ments for children under 16. 

Education and Religion. Education is free. and 
compulsory. There are 9 universities and two uni- 
versity colleges. The Church of England claims 
41.9% of the population, the remainder being 
Roman Catholic 25.4%; Presbyterian, 12.3%; 
Methodist, 11.8%; and others. 

Defense. A supplementary defense program was 
begun in 1950, involving all three services, envisag- 
ing overall strength of over 190,000 men. Compul- 
sory military service for 18-year-old men was in- 
augurated in 1951. Under a 1957 revision, call-up 
was limited to 12,000 a year and confined to the 
army. The air force was to have its first guided 
weapons unit and to be re-equipped with jets and 
turbo-prop transports. 

The fleet consists of 2 light carriers, 2 cruisers, 
9 destroyers, 15 frigates, 28 minesweepers and 
other craft. Additional ships in all categories are 
under construction. 

AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 

The jointly administered Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea, originally two separate territories, is 
governed by a 1949 Act placing New Guinea under 
the U.N. Trusteeship system, but retaining the 
status of Papua as a Crown territory. It has a 
Legislative Council of 29 members and an Execu- 
tive Council of about 9 appointed by the Governor- 
General. Principal products: copra, cacao, rubber. 

Papua is the southeastern part of the Island of 
New Guinea, north from Australia. Area, 90,540 
sq. mi.; population (est. 1955), 446,163, including 
6,794 non-indigenous. 

Territory of New Guinea, once German New 
Guinea, later a League of Nations mandate to 
Australia, occupies the northeast quarter of the 
island and includes important nearby island 
groups: New Britain, New Ireland and the Admir- 
alty Islands of the Bismarck Archipelago; Bougain- 
ville, 3,880 square miles; Buka, 220 square miles, 
and smaller islands of the Solomons. Total area 
of the territory is about 93,000 square miles, 
with a native population (est. 1955) of 1,254,160 
and non-indigenous population of 12,545. 

Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1914. It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
(1955), 1,000. ‘The soil is very fertile and is 
suitable for the cultivation of citrus fruits, bana- 
nas and coffee. 

Nauru Island, 166° 55’ E. Long., 32 mi. south of 
the Equator, formerly German, mandated by the 


League of Nations to.the British Empire, was 
placed under U.N. jurisdiction as a trust territory 
Oct. 22, 1947, administered by Australia, New 
Zealand and Great Britain. Its area is about eight 
Square miles; its population, (1955) is 3,676. It 
has valuable phosphate deposits. 

Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands in the 
Indian Ocean came under the authority of the 
Commonwealth of Australia May, 1934. 

Cocos Islands, 27 small coral islands in the 
Indian Ocean 1,300 miles: northwest of Australia, 
formerly administered from Singapore, are im- 
portant for aviation use. 

Australian Antarctic Territory came under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia in 
1933. It claims 2,472,000 sq. mi. of territory south 
of 60th parallel S. Lat. and 160th-45th meridians 
E. Long. except the French-claimed Adelie Land. 
It has research stations on Macquarie Island, Maw- 
son Base, and Davis. 


New Zealand 


Capital: Wellington. Area: 103,736 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate 1956): 2,208,780. Flag: 
blue ground with Union Jack, four five-pointed 
red stars with white borders on the fly. Monetary 
unit: New Zealand pound (U. S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. The main islands of New Zealand, 
a self-governing member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, lie between the parallels of 34° 
and 48° and the meridians of 166° and 179° east 
longitude, in the South Pacific Ocean, about 1,200 
miles to the eastward of Australia. Including the 
remote islands in the North and the Ross De- 
pendency in the far South, the reach of New 
Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica. 

New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
square miles; South Island, 58,093 square miles; 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South 
Islands slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook 
Strait, separating the two islands, is only 16 miles 
in width at its narrowest part. 

Additional islands within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands, a total area 
of 307 square miles. Islands annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific totaling 212 square miles. 

New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
tensive tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland Water- 
falls, with a total drop of 1,904 ft., is one of 
the tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
try has one of the lowest death rates, and the 
second lowest infant mortality rate, in the world. 

On the South Island the Southern Alps 
(highest point, Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
end to end of the Island. On the eastern side rich 
river-formed plains stretch toward the sea, while 
on the western side towering mountain slopes 
crowd in upon the coastline. 

Resources and Industries. New Zealand is pri- 
marily a farming country. For decades the sheep 
held supremacy in value of exports (wool, meat, 
tallow, pelts, etc.) by a large margin, but during 
recent years, butter and cheese and condensed milk 
have increased greatly.in value. Two-thirds of the 
surface of the country is suitable for farming. 
Wheat, oats, barley are principal crops. 

Mineral production includes coal, petroleum, 
gold and silver. The pulp and paper industry is 
under way in the North Island. 

Auckland and Wellington are chief ports. 

History and Government. New Zealand was dis- 
covered in 1642 by Abel Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, and its coasts were explored by Capt. 
James Cook, 1769-1770. British sovereignty was 
proclaimed in 1840, with organized settlement com- 
mencing in the same year, Representative institu- 
tions were granted in 1853 and the Colony became 
a Dominion in 1907. 

The Maoris, the native race, are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
They number (est. 1956) 140,566. 

The government of New Zealand consists of a 
Governor-General, representing the ruler of Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and a General 
Assembly whose members are elected by universal 
franchise for a three-year term. The Governor- 
General is Lord Cobham, appointed in 1957. 


n national elections Nov. 13, 1954, the 80 seats 
a the House of Seprencnla we were distributed: 
National , 45; Labor, 35. 

Prime erie Keith J. Holyoake, app. Aug. 13, 
1957. 
oyrineation and Religion. Education is free, and 
compulsory between the age of seven and 15. The 
University of New Zealand consists of university 
colleges in Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington and 
Auckland, and agricultural colleges at Palmerston 
North and Lincoln. Church of England is the 
dominant faith. 

Defense. There are regular army, navy and air 
forces, supplemented by a Territoriai Army, Air 
Force and a Naval Reserve. A system of compulsory 
military training was introduced in 1950 for those 
attaining 18 years of age. War pensions and vet- 
erans’ allowances are provided from tax revenue. 

Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the New Zealand forces Aug. 29, 1914. 
This territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand in 1920, but 
now is administered by New Zealand under United 
Nations Trusteeship. 

Their areas aggregate 1,133 sq. mi., popula- 
tion (Dec.,.1956): 97,169. Chief exports are copra, 
bananas and cocoa. 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
in 1926 and became a part of New Zealand Jan. l, 
1949. The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1956) 1,619. 

Ross Dependency, comprises Antarctic territory 
between the 160th meridian E. Long. and 150th W. 
Long. south of the 60th parallel of S. Lat., in- 
cluding Edward VII Land and portions of Vic- 
toria Land. Whaling is carried on extensively. 


British Pacific Islands 


Fiji Islands, a Colony, number about 320 (106 
inhabited), with an area of 7,036 square miles, and 
a population (est. 1955) of 339,000, including more 
than 7,000 Europeans. They are situated in the 
South Pacific Ocean, east of Northern Australia. 

The larger islands are mountainous, reaching 
altitudes of 4,000 [t. The highest peak, Mt. Vic- 
toria, is 4,341 ft. The southern islands contain 
dense forests with many valuable woods. The 
inlands are very fertile and well watered. The 
climate is for the tropics comparatively cool; the 
temperature seldom rising above 90°. 

The capital is Suva, on Viti Levu, largest of 
the islands (area 4,010 sq. mi.). Coconuts sugar, 
gold and tobacco are the principal products. 

Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, independent 
Polynesian kingdom, form a Protected State, with 
an area of 269 square miles, and a population 
(1955) of 56,000. The native Queen is Salote Tubou. 

Principal island groups administered by the 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific Is- 
Jands, now seated at Honiara in the British 
Solomon Islands: 

SOLOMON ISLANDS 

The British Solomon Islands, a Protectorate, 
number 10 large islands and four groups of small 
islands with a total area of 12,400 square miles 
and a population (est. 1955) of 100,000. The chief 
islands in the group are Guadalcanal, Malaita, 
San Oristobal, New Georgia, Ysazel, Choiseul, 
Shortland, Mono or Treasury, Vella Lavella, Ga- 
nongga, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida and Ren- 
neil. Among the groups of islands are the Lord 
Howe, Santa Cruz, Tucopia and Mitre and the 
Duff or Wilson and Reef. 

Exports: copra, timber, nuts, and trochus shell. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
Islands in the Crown Colony was proclaimed a 
Protectorate in 1892 and, at the request of the 
native governments, was annexed Nov. 10, 1915 as 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony 
includes the Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington 
and Ocean Islands, Christmas Islands, largest 
atoll in the Pacific (also claimed by the United 
States); the Phoenix Group and the Gilbert Is- 
lands, The total area is 375 square miles and the 
population (1955) 40,665. Exports: chiefly copra 
and phosphates. 

; NEW HEBRIDES 

New Hebrides, a Co-dominium jointly adminis- 
tered by Great Britain and France, is - group “of 
11 main islands lying 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, with an 
aggregate area of approximately 5,700 square 


miles. baba re pr (est. get Neath Chief products 
are copra, CO , cacao ffee. 
Banks (309 square miles) and Torres (40 square 
miles) Islands are attached to the New Hebrides. 
is mime in the Pacific, equi, 
Pitcairn Island : ‘i- 
distant from America and Australia, The Island 
was discovered in 1767 by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known in 1808. The area is two square miles and 
population (1953) 143. It is a British Colony by 
settlement and was brought within the jurisdic- 
tion of the High Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific in 1898. The islands of Henderson, Ducie 
and Oeno, annexed in 1902, are in the Pitcairn 
group. 


British West Indies and 


Other American Possessions 
THE WEST INDIES (FEDERATION) 

After several years of negotiations all obstacles 
to the start, in 1958, of a new federation of 
British islands in the Caribbean have been over- 
come. The federation, a limited self-governing 
unit in the British Commonwealth, will officially 
be termed The West Indies. It was agreed on 
Feb. 23, 1955, and endorsed by Queen Elizabeth IT 
Aug. 2, 1956. Major members of the Federation: 


Antigua (Leeward Isl.) St. Christopher-Nevis 


Barbados (Leeward Isl.) 

Dominica Anguilla (Leeward Isl.) 
(Windward Isl.) St. ae 

Grensoa (Windward Isl.) 
(Windward Isl.) 

Jamaica St. Vincent 

Montserrat (Windward Isl.) 


(Leeward Isl.) Trinidad-Tobago 


The Governor General will be Lord Hailes. 

In 1957 the Standing Committee on Closer As- 
sociation in the Caribbean voted for Trinidad as 
the site of the new capital. It asked specifically 
for the promontory of Chaguaramas, near Port 
of Spain, and now an important United States 
naval air base and a link in the anti-submarine 
defense of the Caribbean. This base was given the 
United States on a 99-year lease by the adminis- 
tration of Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
partly in exchange for destroyers handed to 
Britain before the U. S. entered the war. A 
squadron of hydroplanes is stationed there. The 
Americans have offered their air base Waller Field, 
in the center of the island, as an alternative. 


Barbados is the most eastern of the West Indies, 
lying out in the Atlantic at 13° north latitude. Its 
area is 166 square miles; the population (est. 
1954), 227,550. Bridgetown is the capital. 

The chief products are sugar and cotton. Mo- 
lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from United States and exports heaviest 
to Canada. 

Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles 
is the most southerly of the West Indies. It lies 
off the north coast of South America. Attached 
to it for administrative purposes is the island 
of Tobago (116 sq. mi.). Population of the two 
(est. 1956) is 743,000. The capital is Port of Spain. 
Import trade is heaviest with Canada, export trade 
with Britain. Products are mostly petroleum and 
asphalt products, sugar, rum and cocoa. The great 
asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island 
is immensely valuable and seems inexhaustible. 
On Trinidad orginated the ‘‘steel band,’’ using 
instruments fashioned from steel oil drums dis- 
carded by U. S. forces, which maintain a naval 
air base. 

The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, between Trinidad and Mar- 
tinique. They are Grenada and the Grenadines, 
Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia. Each has its 
own local government. The total area is 810 square 
miles (Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 
233; Dominica, 305). The population (est. 1955) 
is 313,000. Capital: St. George’s, Grenada. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruits, vegetables and spices. St. Vincent is 
famous for its arrowroot and Sea Island cotton. 

Dominica was transferred from the Leeward 
to the Windward Islands, Jan. 1, 1940, and since 
has been governed as a separate colony. 

The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situ- 
ated southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the 
Lesser Antilles. They comprise the islands of 
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, Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. 
3), Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero, 
the British Virgin Islands. The area is 422 


are miles, population (est. 1955) is 128,060. 
The principal products are sugar and molasses 


Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
‘Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), coconuts 
(Nevis), livestock and charcoal (Virgin Islands), 
‘and salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 

BERMUDA 
_ Bermuda, oldest self-governing British colony, 
with a royal governor and a representative legis- 
_ lature, is a group of 360 small. islands of coral 
formation, 20 inhabited, comprising 21 sq. mi. in 
the Atlantic Ocean, 677 mi. Southeast of New 

York, 580 mi. East of North Carolina. Popula- 
tion (est. 1955) 41,160. It was named for Juan 
de Bermudez, Spanish explorer, and settled by 

" Virginia-bound colonists under Sir Geo. Somers 
_ who were wrecked here, 1609. 

Its parliament dates from 1620. The assembly 
has 36 elective members; the crown appoints an 
' executive council of 7 and a legislative council of 
9. Women have had the right to vote and hold 

Office since 1944. The governor is Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Alexander Hood. 

The United States Government maintains air 

and naval bases on Bermuda islands, under long- 
“term lease. 

Bermuda levies no taxes on real estate, incomes 
or inheritance, but raises revenue by excise, postal, 
transportation, stamp taxes and duties. 

The capital is Hamilton. Hotels, beaches, golf, 
British goods, yachting, and fishing make Ber- 
“muda a popular winter resort for Americans. A 
bus service has been substituted for the railway. 

Motor cars have been permitted since 1946, speed 

limited to 15 mi. an hour in urban and 20 mi. 
-in country areas. 

Bermuda exports lily bulbs, potatoes, bananas, 
Onions and green vegetables. Airlines: Avianca, 
BOAC, Colonial, Cubana, Pan American, Trans- 

_ Canada. 

Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies, It has an 
area of 4,411 sq. mi. and population (est. 1955), 
1,542,000. Attached to Jamaica for administra- 
tive purposes are the Turks and Caicos Islands 
(pop. 6,600; area, 166 sq. mi.) and Cayman Islands 
(pop. 7,650; area, 100 sq. mi.). Capital: Kingston. 

The climate, ranging from 80° to 86° on the coast 
to 40° in the mountains has attractions for winter 

‘tourists. It is estimated 65 to 75% of tourists 
are American. The island figures largely in the 
history of the Buccaneers of the West Indies 
before and during the time of Sir Henry Morgan, 
once its governor. Port Royal, old haunt of the 
pirate, at the entrance to the harbor, frequently 
has been the victim of earthquakes. 

The principal products are sugar cane, coffee, 
bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger; cocoa, pimento, 
citrus fruits, bauxite and cigars. 

BAHAMAS 

The Bahamas Islands comprise nearly 1700 is- 
lands and over 2,000 cays and rocks (about 20 
inhabited) in the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast 
of America. Nassau, on the Island of New Provi- 
dence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The land area of the 
group is 4.404 square miles; the population (est. 
(1955) is 98,489, Nassau is the capital. 

Tomatoes, crawfish, salt, strawwork, hardwoods 
and lumber are the chief sources of revenue. Fruit 
growing is being developed. Trade is heaviest with 
the United States. 

BRITISH HONDURAS 

British Honduras, a Crown Colony, is situated 
in Central America, on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan, and produces chiefly mahogany, logwood, 
tropical fruits, chicle, and cedar, much of which 
‘comes to the United States. Cacao is grown. 

Its area is 8,867 square miles, and population 
fest. 1955), 80,888. Belize is the capital. 

BRITISH GUIANA 

British Guiana is on the Northeast coast of 
South America, with Venezuela on the West, Dutch 
Guiana on the East and Brazil on the South. 
Georgetown is the capital. The area is 83,000 
Square miles; population (est. 1956), 499,000. 

It is a Crown Colony administered by a governor, 
The new constitution of 1953 provided for a bi- 

“camera! legislature and an Executive Council, but 
political intrigues of the People’s Progressive Party 
in the 1953 general elections caused temporary sus- 
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pension of the constitution. In elections for 14 
elective seats in the Legislative Council, Aug. 12, 
1957, left-wing factions led by Dr. Cheddi B. 
Jagan were victorious. 3 

There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
uaa including King George VI, with a drop of 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land, but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Sugar is an important 
export, as are timber products, rice, rum, molasses, 
balata, charcoal and copra. 

Falkland Islands and Dependencies, a Crown 
Colony, comprise the Falkland Islands, 300 mi. 
east of the Strait of Magellan at the southern 
end of South America and a sector of Antarctica 
between long. W. 20 and W. 80. 

The Falklands include more than 100 islands 
of strategic and economic value with an area of 
4,618 square miles and population (est. 1953) of 
2,220. There are whaling interests and large sheep 
farms; wool is exported. 

Antarctic dependencies include South Georgia, 
area 1,450 square miles, population (1952) 360; 
South Orkney, Sandwich, South Sheland Islands; 
and Graham Land and Coats Land. 

Although Great Britain has held possession of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina and Chile refuse 
to renounce claims of ownership. Great Britain 
laid its dispute before the World Court, 1955. 


Afghanistan 

DOULAT I PADSHAHI YE AFGHANISTAN 

Capital: Kabul. Area: 250,000 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate, 1949)s 12,000,000. Flag: 
three vrtical bars, black, red and green; design 
in center (red) bar composed of a mosque enclosed 
by a crescent formed of two ears of wheat joined 
at the bottom. Monetary unit: Afghani (silver). 

Descriptive. Afghanistan occupies a mountainous 
country in Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude 
and 29° and 38° 20’ north latitude, Its extreme 
length from east to west (Yoli Pass in the Wakhan 
to Sulfikar Pass, northwest of Herat) is 770 miles. 
It is bounded on the North by the USSR, on 
the East and South by the western zone of Paki- 
stan, and on the West by Iran. The elevation is 
generally over 4,000 ft. There are three great river 
basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the Northeast, 
and the Helmand, which runs Southwest through 
the middle of the country. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawar. 

Resources and Industries. It is almost exclusive- 
ly an agricultural country, producing with the aid 
of irrigation sizable quantities of fruits, cereals 
and vegetables. The fat-tailed sheep is native to 
the country, furnishing the Afghans their chief 
meat diet while the fat of its immense tail is a 
substitute for butter. The castor oil, madder, and 
asafoetida plants abound. Wool and skins are the 
main articles of export, together with fruits and 
nuts. The imports are cotton, textiles, metals and 
hardware, leather goods, tea and sugar. Copper, 
lead, iron, silver, oil and asbestos are found. 

There are no railroads in the country, trans- 
portation depending on the road system of about 
2,500 mi, of unpaved but motorable roads. A pro- 
gram of construction of modern roads and irri- 
gation systems is under way. 

History and Government. Afghanistan was so 
named in about the middle of the 18th century. 
In ancient times it was known as Aryana, in the 
Middle Ages as Khorasan. Pukhtuns (Pashtuns) 
comprise 53.5% of the population; Tajki 36.7%; 
Uzbeks 6%; Hazaras 3%; others 1.1%. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. 
Legislative power is vested in a parliament con- 
sisting of the King; a Senate of 50 members ap- 
pointed for life by the King; and a National Coun- 
cil of elected members. The reigning King is 
Mohammed Zahir Shah, born Oct, 15, 1914, who 
ascended the throne Nov. 8, 1933, on the assassi- 
nation of his father, Mohammed Nadir Shah. 
Premier: Prince Mohammed Daud Kahn. All Af- 
ghan men over 20 may vote. 

The country received a grant of $100,000,000 from 


_the USSR in 1955 for economic development. 


Education and Religion. Insiruction is free in all 
educational and technical institutions, Adult ed- 
ucation is compulsory for all men during army 
service. The University of Kabul was established in 
1932. Principal languages are Pushtu and Persian. 
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Islam is the prec e religion, but there is 
complete religious freedom. 

Defense. There is compulsory military service 
for a two-year period. Afghanistan receives arms 


aid from the USSR. 


Albania 


SHQIPERIA 
REPUBLIKA POPULLORE E SHQIPERISE 

Capital: Tirana. Area: 10.629 square miles. 
Population (UN est. 1955): 1,379,000. Fiag: 
red, with black double-headed eagle and yellow- 
bordered red star. Monetary unit: Lek (100 quin- 
tars). 

Re teriptive, Albania is a mountainous country 
bounded by Yugoslavia on the North and East, 
Greece on the East and South, and the Adriatic 
Sea on the West. 4 

Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south. 

Resources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, the 
latter not fully developed. Chief products of the 
country are tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
cheese, and dairy products, fish, olive oil, corn, 
cattle and bitumen. The state has attempted to 
develop farming, light industry, build new toads 
and power stations and to modernize mines. 

There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. Ten regular air routes serve the country. 

History and Government. Albania was the 
scene of conflict with Turkey, the Balkan states 
and Italy for many years. Its autonomy was es- 
tablished 1912 by a European conference, which 
placed William of Wied on the throne. He fled 
with outbreak of war in 1914. Italy proclaimed 
Albania’s independence, 1915. It became a republic, 
1925, a monarchy, 1928, when its president became 
King Zog. He fied, 1939, and Albania was overrun 
by German and Italian armies until 1944, A pro- 
visional government under Gen. Enver Hoxha was 
recognized by Britain, U. S. and the Soviet Union, 
Noy. 16, 1945. Communists won the elections of 
Dec. 1945, and proclaimed a republic, Jan. 12, 
1946. Deputies to the Assembly, unicameral legis- 
lature, serve four years, one to every 10,000 
population. Premier: Maj. Gen. Mehmet Shehu, 
appointed July 20, 1954, succeeding Enver Hoxha. 

Albania’s association with the Cominform led 
the U. S. and Britain to break off relations June 
1948, Yugoslavia denounced its economic treaty 
with Albania because of the latter’s hostility to 
the Tito government, Admitted to UN, Dec. 1955. 

Education and Religion. There is no state reli- 
gion. The largest segment of the population are 
Moslems, followed by Orthodox Christians (Church 
of Albania), and Roman Catholics. Primary edu- 
cation nominally is compulsory and free under the 
constitution, but schools are few. 

Defense. The army numbers about 52,000. 


Andorra 

Capital: Andorra. Area: 191 square miles, Pop- 
ulation, 5,231, scattered in six villages, Flag: blue, 
yellow, red (vertical.) 

Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty since 1278 and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic by Napoleon in 1806. It pays 
an annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
French government. 

Universal suffrage was abolished in 1941 and 
election through the heads of families restored. 

Andorra has an abundance of iron, lead, alum, 
stone and timber. Sheep raising and tourism are 
important industries. Many slopes are suitable 
for skiing. 

The official language is Catalan; principal re- 
ligion is Roman Catholicism. 


Arabian States 


Area (estimated): 1,350,000 square miles, - 
lation (estimated): 10,000,000. eeiore 

Arabia, largest peninsula in the world, lies in the 
southwest corner of Asia, bounded on the North 
by Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on the other 
three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the West. 
the Arabian Sea on the South and the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the East. The pen- 
insula includes Saudi Arabia, Yemen, the inde- 
pendent sultanate of Muscat and Oman, the 
Sheikhdoms of Bahrain, Kuwait, the Trucial 
Sheikhdoms and Qatar. The peninsula is largely 
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‘desert and rainfall is negligible except in ¥ 


and Oman, but there are 
For information about the independent Lgdo 

of Yemen see page 390, and the British colony 

protectorate of Aden, page 331. 


“ THE ARAB LEAGUE 
The Arab States formed a union by a pact signe 
in Cairo March 22, 1945, for the purpose of mair 
taining Arab solidarity. The League consists 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, the 
Lebanon, Yemen, Libya and Sudan. Provision was! 
made for admission of the Arab portion of Pale 
stine, upon achievement of independence. h 
League’s Council approved customs and payments 
agreements, Sept. 7, 1953. j 


Saudi Arabia 


Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya a 
Capital: Riyadh. Area: 870,000 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate, 1948): 6,500,000. Flag: 
green with white sword below an excerpt fro! 
Koran in--white Arabic characters. Monetary 
unit: Riyal. ~ 
Descriptive. Saudi Arabia comprises nearly fou 
fifths of the Arabian Peninsula. The country con 
sists mainly of desert and steppe land distinguishedi 
for its aridity and barrenness. Considered one 0: 
the driest and hottest of countries, it cannot boas 
a@ single lake or river. Altitude of the plati 
ranges from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, with a vast desert: 
in the center called Rub el Khali (Abode of 
Emptiness). 


Resources and Industries. Increasingly large 
petroleum resources of the country are beings 
developed by the Arabian American Oil Co., com- 
posed of American oil companies. Production has 
increased sharply since 1938, averaging approx. . 
1,000,000 bbls. per day in 1956. An extensive: 
modernization program is under way involving 
health, agriculture, ports, roads, railroads, airports # 
and electrification of cities, paid for out of fees for ~ 


the United States in 1946, links Saudi Arabia with: 
the main airways of the world. 

A modern harbor was completed in 1950 in Jed-- 
da, main Red Sea seaport, followed by another in. 
Dammam on the Persian Gulf. The first railway’ 
in the Arabian desert since Col. T. EB. Lawrence : 
destroyed the Hejaz railway, 1917, was opened! 
1951; it runs 350 mi. from Dammam to Riyadh, 

History and Government. The form of govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy. The king is Sa’ud, 
who succeeded his father Nov. 9, 1953. The late » 
king, Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Feisal 
Al-Sa’ud (born in 1880) proclaimed King of the: 
Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd Jan. 11, 1926, following 
a series of victories over rival leaders. The Crown 
Prince is the Emir Feisal, named Prime Minister, 
Aug. 16, 1954. An Advisory Council assists the 
King, while legislation is entrusted to the Consul- , 
tative Assembly. The country is divided into dis- 
tricts, each administered by a Governor. 

The modern history of Saudi Arabia began with 
the Wahhabi movement begun in the 18th century 
by Mohammed Ibn Abdul Wahhab and which | 
flourished under the auspices of Mohammed Ibn / 
Saud, founder of the Saudi dynasty . i 

The Hejaz contains the holy cities of Islam— | 
Medina where the Mosque of the Prophet en- | 
shrines the tomb of Mohammed, who died in the | 
city June 7, 632, and Mecca, his birthplace, 
containing a great mosque sheltering the sacred | 
shrine the Kaaba, in which is the black stone 
given by Gabriel to Abraham. Approximately 
500,000 make the pilgrimage annually. 

Education and Religion. Elementary, secondary 
and higher education is free, but not compulsory. 
The population is almost entirely Moslem. 

Defense. Saudi Arabia’s defense force consists 
of a regular army maintained by levies, now in 
process of expansion and modernization, with a 
military academy to train Officers. Its defense is 
bolstered by agreements with Egypt, Syria and 
Yemen. The United States has an agreement for 


TD 


extending procurement assistance for transfer of 
military supplies (1951); for the use of Dhahran 
airfield by US aircraft (1951) and for a military 
“assistance advisory group (1953). 


KUWAIT 
The State of Kuwait, area (estimated), 5,800 
Square miles, and population (est. 1956), 205,000, 
extends along the northern end of the Persian Gulf 
from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is 
an important-port on the Persian Gulf. The prin- 
cipality has one of the world’s richest proven oil 
reserves—15 billion bbls. Production is handled by 
the Kuwait Oi! Co., jointly owned by British and 
American oil companies. Under a royalty agree- 
_ment 50% of the profits go to the Sheikh. It 
normally produces 1,150,000 bbls. a day. An ex- 
tensive program of economic and cultural im- 
provement is financed by oil profits. 
The ruler is Sheikh Adullah Al-Salem Al Sabah. 
MUSCAT AND OMAN 
The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with a 
coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from 
El Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir of 
the Arabian Sea. It has an estimated area of 
82,000 square miles and a population estimated at 
550,000, chiefly Arabs except for the towns of 
Muscat and Matruh. Capital: Muscat. 
The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said 
bin Taimur (born Aug. 13, 1910). 
BAHRAIN ISLANDS 
The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 


' the Persian Gulf and have an area of 250 square 


-miles and a Mohammedan population of 120,000. 
Except for the northern fertile tip, it is a barren 
rocky plateau. Petroleum and pearl fishing are the 
chief industries. The petroleum resources are 
exploited, with American companies participating. 

Bahrain is an independent Arab State under 
British protection. The capital and commercial 
center is Manamah. The ruler is H. H. Shaikh 
Sulman bin Hamad al Khalifah (born 1895). 

TRUCIAL SHEIKHDOMS AND QATAR 

The Trucial Sheikhdoms, semi-independent, oc- 
cupy a 400-mile strip from Sha’am to Khor el 
Odeid at the S.E. end of Qatar peninsula on the 
Persian Gulf. Population (est.): 95,000. C 


* 
Argentina 
REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 

Capital: Buenos Aires. Area: 1,078,769 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1956): 19,470,- 
000. Flag: blue, white and blue horizontal bars 
with a rising sun on the white bar. Monetary 
unit: Peso (U.S. 5.56c). 

Descriptive.. Argentina extends from Bolivia 
2,300 miles to Cape Horn and from the ridge of 
the Andes to the South Atlantic, occupying the 
greater part of southern South America. Its 
greatest breadth is about 930 miles. It is bounded 
by Bolivia on the North, Paraguay on the North- 
east, Brazil, Uruguay and the South Atlantic 
-Ocean on the East and Chile on the West. 

There are five great river systems in Argentina: 
the River Plata, Central Cordillera, Pampa and 
Patagonia systems. 

The mountains of the Republic are grouped into 
four isolated and perfectly defined systems: the 
Andean, Central, Misiones and Southern. Acon- 
cagua is the highest peak in South America (alti- 
tude 23,081 feet). The southern part of the Andes 
is a beautiful lake district. There are glaciers, 
trout and salmon streams and skiing. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco-in the North, 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 
of Patagonia. 

os climate in the center and most thickly 
settled part is temperate, with slight variations. 
The northern tip of the republic is within the 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is heaviest in the 
northeast and slightest in central west and south. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, is the largest city of 
Latin America and the second largest Latin city in 
the world. It lies on the banks of the Rio de le 
Plata, which is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is a city of broad, straight 
streets. There are about 200 parks and plazas. 

Ushuaia, capital of the Argentine Territory of 
Tierra del Fuego, is the southernmost location of 
organized government in the world. 

Resources and Industries. The mountains of Ar- 
gentina contain deposits of silver, copper and gold. 
Petroleum is exploited by the government and by 
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private companies; the wells in the Comodoro 
Rivadavia region ranking highest. 

Wheat, corn, barley, rye, linseed, and oats are 
the principal crops. The sugar, wine, cotton and 
fruit industries are large. Alfalfa is cultivated in 
huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, goats and 
pigs form the chief wealth on the ranches. Pack- 
ing houses have been established on a large scale 
and meat refrigeration has become the country’s 
chief industry. Flour milling ranks second. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crock- 
ery, are the principal imports. 

Argentina’s merchant fleet, (1956) comprises 
more than 400 vessels aggregating approx. 1,100- 
000 gross tons. Civil aviation has developed rapidly. 

Informally. socialized by a series of government 
decrees since 1945 until less than 50% of the na- 
tion’s economy remained in private hands by 1955, 
the country is attempting to return to normal 
democratic government and free enterprise. 

Present Argentine policy aims at restricted con- 
sumer goods in favor of home production—textiles, 
liquor, tobacco, etc. 

Foreign trade (in pesos): 


Imports Exports 
1954 7,112,000,000 6,721,000,000 
1955 8.905,000,000 7,298,000,000 
1956 18,256,000,000 18,087,000,000 


History and Government. Discovered 1515-16 by 
Spanish explorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, 
Argentina remained under Spanish domination 
until the provinces, in a successful revolt May 25, 
1810, established an independent republic. In 1853 
a liberal constitution was adopted. 

There are 22 provinces which elect their own 
governors and legislatures, and a Federal District, 
Buenos Aires (area 72 sq. mi.), whose Mayor is 
appointed by the President. 

Argentina reinstated its liberal constitution of 
1853 on May 1, 1956, annulling the constitution 
imposed by the Peron regime Mar. 16, 1949, 
abolished the state monopoly on trade and re- 
affirmed the rights of the individual. 

The President and Vice President must be Roman 
Catholic and Argentine by birth. They are elected 
for six-year terms by direct popular vote. Congress 
consists of a Senate, elected for six years, one- 
third retiring every three years; and a House of 
Deputies who serve a similar term, one-half re- 
tiring every three years. 

Voting is compulsory and women may yote in 
presidential and congressional elections. 

The Provisional President is Pedro E, Aramburu, 
assumed office Noy. 13, 1955. 

A virtual state of martial law prevailed after 
an uprising against the Peron dictatorship in 
Sept., 1951. Civilians, church and segments of the 
armed forces again rose against the government 
in June, 1955. Peron and his top aides were ex- 
communicated for their banishment of prelates 
after a period of suppressing Catholic schools. The 
regime was overthrown Sept. 16, 1955, and Presi- 
dent Peron went into exile. Full civil liberties 
were formally restored June 28, 1957. An election 
to choose 205 members of an assembly to revise 
the constitution was held July 28, 1957. The govt. 
won a majority of 118. Peron, in Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, instructed his followers to cast blank 
ballots. A total of 2,146,946 blanks were cast, but 
not all by Peronists. The Peoples Radical Party 
(moderate) had the second largest number of 
votes; the Intransigent Radicals third. 

Education and Religion. The population is about 
90% Roman Catholic, the constitutional religion 
since 1810. Primary education is free, secular, and 
compulsory. There are national universities in 
Cordoba (founded in 1613), Buenos Aires, Men- 
doza, La Plata, Tucuman, Santa Fe and Cuyo. The 
language is Spanish. 

La Prensa, influential newspaper expropriated 
in 1952 for opposition to government policies, re- 
appeared as an independent newspaper Feb. 3, 1956. 

The population is largely European in origin, 
chiefly from Spain and Italy. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory from 
20 years to 45. In addition to the army of 
about 105,000, there is a trained reserve of 300,000, 
of whom 215,000 are members of the National 
Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 

Argentina has a navy of two battleships, five 
cruisers, four coast defense ships, 11 destroy- 
ers, three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor 
craft. The personnel is approximately 11,500 men. 


Armenia 
Armenia is the name given to the lands in Asia 
Minor inhabited by the Armenians, a people with 


yong ethnic and cultural solidarity, but withou 
y Rational government of their own. The Ar- 
menians live in the northeast corner of Turkey, 
the northwest corner of Iran and in the Soviet 
Union, where the Armenian SSR is their nearest 
expression to national recognition. Despite the 
poor land and the hardships suffered through the 
ages, the Armenians have persisted as an entity 
and their national aspirations have never been 
completely suppressed. Armenia was the first 
country to proclaim a state religion (A. D. 303). 
It has been overrun by Assyrians, Medes, Turks, 
Arabs and Russians. The Euphrates and Araks 
“rivers begin in Armenia and the Ararat moun- 
tains cover an area that has been known as 
Ararat, and in Armenian, Urartu. Although the 
account of the Flood in Genesis, VIII, 4, says 
Noah’s Ark rested ‘upon the mountains of 
Ararat,” it is customary to identify the tallest 
peak, Mt. Ararat, 16,946 ft., as the spot. The 
Armenians are esteemed as skilled artisans and 
sharp merchants, and are active in business in the 
ports of the Near East. In the interior they raise 
wheat, fruits, rice, cotton, hemp and tobacco. 


Austria 
REPUBLIK OESTERREICH 

Capital: Vienna. Area: 32,369 square miles. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1955): 6,974,000. Flag: three 
horizental bars, red-white-red. Monetary unit: 
Schilling (100 groschen; U.S. 3.846c). 

Descriptive. Austria is a republic of Central 
Europe bounded on the North by Czechoslovakia, 
on the East by Hungary, on the South by Italy and 
Yugoslavia and on the West by Germany, Switzer- 
land and Liechtenstein. ; 

Resources and Industries. There are rich de- 
posits of iron ore, magnesite, oil, salt, graphite, 
tale and gypsum. Forests are plentiful and timber 
forms an important asset, as does a vast hydro- 
electric potential. The principal agricultural prod- 
ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar, 
corn, wine, livestock, dairy products, and fruit. 

Austria’s economy is predominantly industrial. 
The chief industries are iron and steel, textiles, 
paper and pulp, building materials, aluminum, 
machine tools and chemicals. The country achieved 
a balanced budget, firm currency and increased 
productivity and trade during 1952-53. In 1956, 
rate of increase in gross national production 
was about 3.3%. 

History and Government. Austria was the domi- 
nant power in the dual monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary before World War I, when Francis Joseph 
of the Hapsburg house was emperor of Austria 
and king of Hungary. The country had an area of 
261,259 sq. mi., population c. 51,000,000. It con- 
tained Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, 
Polish Galicia, Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Banat. It was dismembered after 
World War I; became a republic in 1918; was occu- 
pied by Germany during World War II, and re- 
established as a republic in 1945. When its terri- 
tory of 1937 was restored it consisted of 32,369 sq. 
mi., and the following provinces: Burgenland, 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Carinthia, Tyrol, Voralberg, and the city of Vienna. 

Between the two world wars Austria had a turbu- 
lent political history, with socialists introducing 
socio-economic changes. These were checked by 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, along corporative 
lines, 1934, Dollfuss was murdered in his office by 
Nazi conspirators July 25, 1934. Kurt Schuschnigg, 
his successor, was forced into a subservient posi- 
tion by Adolf Hitler, German Fuehrer, and re- 
signed in protest, Mar. 11, 1938. He was succeeded 
by the Austrian Nazi, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, and 
on March 13, 1938, Hitler occupied Austria and 
proclaimed its union with Germany (Anschluss). 

A provisional government headed by Dr. Karl 
Renner was established after Austria’s liberation 
by the Allies. After the elections of 1945, Dr. Ren- 
ab elected president by Parliament (died 

Following parliamentary elections May 13, 1956, 


Seats were distributed as follows, compared with 
two previous elections: 


1956 1953 1949 
People’s party . 82 74 717 
Socialists Bete owe. Sih 13 67 
Independents ..., 5 14 16 
Communists ..... 3 4 5 


President: Adolf Schaerf (born Apr 
elected May 5, 1957. sleet 


_ Chancellor: Dr. Julius Ra 
in April 2, 1953, succeeding 
After Austria’s liberation 


ab, conservative, sworn 
Dr. Leopold Figl. 
at the close of World 
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1955, Austria formally regained sovereignty. 

Austria is a member of the European Payments 
Union and in June, 1951, joined the Geneva Tariffs 
and Trade Agreement with the West European 


nations. It became a full member of the UN 


in December, 1955. 
Education and Religion. The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory between the ages of six and 
14, There are universities in Graz, Vienna and 
Innsbruck. “The language is principally German. 
Defense. Under the terms of the state treaty 
ending occupation of the country, Austria was not 
to possess atomic weapons or other offensive 
weapons of destruction. It has a Frontier Guard 
of 6,000 and under the treaty is entitled to an 
army of 53,000. 


Belgium 
ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJK BELGIE 


Capital: Brussels. Area: 11,775 square miles. 
Population (est. 1956): 8,896,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, black-yellow-red. Monetary unit; 
Franc (U.S. 2¢). 

Descriptive. Belgium is bounded on the North by 
the Netherlands and the North Sea, on the East by 
Germany and Luxemburg, on the South by France, 
and on the West by France and the North Sea. It 
has a frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 
miles. The Scheldt (Escaut) and the Maas (Meuse) 
are the principal rivers. Below Antwerp the 
Scheldt flows to the North Sea through the Neth- 
erlands and the Belgian Government has dredged 
the channel as far as Flushing and improved the 
port of Antwerp. The western part is low, level 
and fertile; the eastern, the tableland of the Ar- 
dennes, has a poor soil. The cities of Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, Liege, and Antwerp are noted for 
art and architecture. 

Brussels will be site of a major world’s fair, 
April through October, 1958. 


Resources and Industries. Coal is abundant; iron, — 


zinc, lead and copper also are found. Although 
Belgium is essentially a manufacturing country, 
agriculture and forestry are important industries. 


The principal crops are oats, rye, wheat, potatoes, — 


barley and sugar beets. 
Important industries are mining, steel manufac- 


ture, glassware, diamond cutting, food and bev- 


erages, fishing, textiles and chemicals. 

Belgium lives by its foreign trade; about 40% of 
its entire production is sold abroad (75% of steel 
and glass). Foreign ‘investment is encouraged; 
many American firms are represented. 

Trade in thousands of francs: 


Imports Exports 
1954 126,737,000 114,976,000 
1955 142,155,000 138,961,000 
1956 163,621,000 158,124,000 


History and Government. Belgium, land of the 
Belgae conquered by Julius Caesar, has a 2,000- 
year history during which it was ruled by the 
Romans, Merovingian Franks, Burgundy, Spain, 
Austria and France. After the fall of Napoleon, 
1815, Belgium was made a part of the Netherlands, 
Its citizens demanded separation from the Dutch 


| 
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in 1830. Belgium became an independent consti- ? 


od 


tutional monarchy Oct. 16, 1830, ratified Feb. 17, 
' 1831, and in June chose Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg as King, as Leopold I. 

By the treaty of London, Apr. 19, 1839, Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Netherlands, Prussia and 
Russia guaranteed the inviolability of Belgium; 
this was the ‘‘scrap of paper’’ repudiated by Ger- 
many when its troops entered Belgium, Aug. 2, 
1914. After World War I the Treaty of Versailles 
gave Belgium the cantons Eupen. Malmedy and 
Moresnet, 382 sq. mi., 64,250 population, added to 
the province of Liege in 1925. 

Leopold II, son of Leopold I, was King 1865- 
1909, succeeded by his nephew, Albert I. Albert 
was killed while mountain climbing, Feb. 17, 1934; 

‘Leopold III, his son, succeeded. Leopold sur- 
rendered to Germany, May 28, 1940, to avoid 
further bloodshed. His cabinet maintained a gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London. Parliament in Sept., 
1944, declared Prince Charles Regent. Leopold III 
received 57% of the votes in a 1950 plebiscite on 
his recall, but in the face of Socialist opposition he 
transferred his powers to his son, Aug. 11, 1950. 
who became King Baudouin I upon Leopold’s abdi- 
cation, July 16, 1951. 

King Baudouin I (born Sept. 7, 1930) is the son 
of Leopold’s first wife, Princess Astrid (died Aug. 
29, 1935), daughter of Prince Carl Bernadotte of 
Sweden. 

Universal suffrage is in force and those who fail 
to vote are fined. Women vote since 1950. 

Parliament consists of a Senate with members 
elected for four years, partly directly and partly 
indirectly; the number elected directly is equal to 
half the number of members of the House of 
Deputies. The Deputies are directly elected, for 
four years, by proportional representation (one for 
every 40,000 population). Premier: Achille van 
Acker, Socialist, appointed Apr. 23, 1954. 

Belgium joined five other West European na- 
tions, Mar. 25, 1957, in pacts creating a common 
market and a European pool for peaceful devel- 
opment of nuclear energy (Euratom). 

Education and Religion. The population is di- 
vided into two well defined groups, the Flemings 
and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- 
vails. Part of the income of the ministers of the 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protes- 
tant Evangelical religions is paid from the na- 
tional treasury. Belgium has four universities in 
Ghent, Liege, Brussels and Louvain. French and 
Flemish are official languages, as is German in 
some districts. 

Defense. Universal military training has been in 
force since World War I. Voluntary service begins 
at 17 years of age with five years of service, under 
18 four years and over 18 three years. Conscript 
service term is 18 months since May, 1954. The 
Military Law of 1937 establishes the period of 
military obligation at 25 years, 15 to be served in 
the Regular Reserves and 10 in the Territorial 
Army. The Navy has been reorganized since World 
War II and comprises small warcraft. Belgium is 
a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Org. It 
approved membership in the proposed E.D.C. or- 
ganization, Nov., 1953 and Mar., 1954. 

BELGIAN CONGO 
CONGO BELGE—BELGISCH CONGO 

Capital: Leopoldville. Area (estimated): 904,757 
square miles. Population (1956): 12,660,000. Mone- 
tary unit: Congo france (U.S, 2¢). 

The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of ‘King Leopold II of Belgium. Aroused by the 
discoveries of Henry M: Stanley, he founded the 
International Association of the Congo, which sent 
Stanley back in 1879. Stanley founded the first 
station, Vivi, in 1880; and 23 others, The territory, 
founded as a free state, was formally ceded to 
Belgium by treaty in 1908. It is administered by 
the Minister of the Colonies at Brussels, and a 
Colonial Council of 14 members. The Governor- 
General at Leopoldville is assisted by a Govern- 
ment Council of nominated members. 

Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
is situated the port of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor. French Equatorial Africa lies to the north 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the south; 
to the east Tanganyika and Uganda (British); to 
the north it also touches the Sudan. Vast tropical 
forests fill the upper reaches of the river, covering 
about 25,000 square miles. 

The Congo has vast water power potential, est. 
at 130,000,000 kilowatts, largely unexploited. The 
principal agricultural products are palm oil, cot- 
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ton, palm-nuts, coffee, cocoa, rubber, copal gum, 
sugar and ivory. 

The mineral ores found in the Katanga region 
in the S. E. are among the richest in content, in- 
cluding copper, gold, tin, cobalt, columbium, cad- 
mium, tantalum, silver and radium. The Belgian 
Congo ranks first in cobalt and 5th in copper pro- 
duction in the world. The diamond fields in the 
southwestern district produce more than 12,000,000 
carats 4 year, mainly industrial diamonds of which 
the Congo is the world’s largest producer. The rich 
Shinkolobwe mine, 100 miles northwest of Eliza- 
bethyille, produces large amounts of uranium ore, 
chiefly for the United States, and radium, Im- 
portant links in a trans-Africa railway are under 
construction. 

Rapid progress has been made in industrial and 
social fields, with U.S. aid and investment. Congo’s 
first university, open to all, is in Leopoldville. 

Ruanda and Urundi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man East Africa, ceded to Belgium as mandatory 
of the League of Nations, now are UN trustee- 
ships. The ‘total area is 19,536 square miles. The 
population (est. 1954) is 4,270,000, largely native. 
Both districts are united administratively with 
Belgian Congo, under a vice-governor at Astrida. 
The Ruanda Plateau is one of Africa’s best cattle 
countries. Several peaks of the Birunga range 
reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 


DRUK-YUL 

Capital: Punakha. Area: 18,000 square’ miles. 
Population (est.): 700,000. 

The kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the eastern Himalayas, between 
Tibet on the North and West Bengal and Assam 
on the South, with Sikkim on the West. It is 190 
miles long from east to west and 90 miles wide at 
its widest point. Punakha is a fortress of great 
natural strength. The inhabitants of Bhutan are 
Mongolians and adhere to a form of Buddhism. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, 
cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and chowries. 

The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
Dorji Wan-chuk (born 1929), who ascended the 
throne Oct. 27, 1952. By a treaty signed with 
India, Aug. 8, 1949, Bhutan receives an annual 
cash subsidy of 500,000 rupees and transportation 
rights through India, the state’s only avenue to 
the outside. India controls its external relations. 


Bolivia 
REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA 

Capital: La Paz. Area (estimated): 416,040 
square miles. Population (govt. estimate 1956): 
3,235,000.. Flag: three horizontal bars, red-yellow- 
green. Monetary unit: Boliviano. 

Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by Peru and 
Chile on the West, Brazil on the North and East, 
Paraguay on the East and Argentina on the South. 
It lies across the Andes, and its chief topographi- 
cal feature is the great central plateau at an alti- 
tude of 12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying be- 
tween two great cordilleras having three of the 
highest peaks in America. More than 50% of the 
population are Indians speaking their own dia- 
lects, 13% are white, and 25% are of mixed blood 

Lake Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian bor- 
der, is the highest lake in the world on which 
steamboats regularly ply (12,500 ft.), and is the 
largest lake in South America (4;000 sq. mi.). 

The legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a city 
more accessible, is the actual seat of government. 
La Paz lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon about 
three miles wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, 
at an altitude of about 11,800 ft., and framed with 
high Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral seating 
12,000, begun 1835, was dedicated 1933. 

Bolivia has 3,495 miles of airlines. It is served 
by Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra), Bran- 
iff Airways, and Lloyd Aero Bolivia (LAB). ft 
has the Pacific terminus of the only railroad that 
crosses the continent to the Atlantic in Brazil. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture claims 70% 
of the population. Products include potatoes, cacao, 
coffee, barley, coca, highland rice, rubber and 
cinchona bark. Much rubber is exported. 

The most important industry is mining. There 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia, running to 30,000 tons or 
more annually. The three largest tin producers— 
Patino, Hochschild and Aramayo companies were 
nationalized Oct. 31, 1952. The country ranks high 


-in the mine of antimony and tungsten 


- The 
troleum industry is growing and Bolivia became 
ai exporter of oil for the first time in 1955. An 
agrarian reform ane ee has parceled out large 
tes to the peasants. 
Sie and Government. Once part of the an- 
cient Incan empire; Bolivia was under Spanish 
domination for centuries before it gained inde- 
endence 1825, naming itself after Simon 
3olivar, famed liberator. The republic’s political 
history has been stormy. By the constitution of 
1947 the president is elected for four years by 
direct popular vote. He is not eligible for re- 
election until four years after his term has ended. 
Universal suffrage was decreed July 21, 1952, at 
age 21 single, 18 married. Congress is composed 
ef a Senate of 18 members elected for six years, 
one-third retiring every two years; and a House 
of Deputies of 76, elected for four years, one half 
retiring every two years. 

The president is Hernan Siles Zuazo, elected 
June 17, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory. Adult illiteracy, estimated at 
68%, is being lowered. There are seven universi- 
ties, in Sucre, Cochabamba, Oruro, Santa Cruz, 
Potosi, Tarija and La Paz.. Roman Catholic is 
the recognized state religion but other forms of 
worship are permitted. Spanish is the language. 

Defense. There is compulsory military service 
beginning at 19 years of age. 


Brazil 
ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL 

Capital: Rio de Janeiro. Area: 3,288,050 square 
miles. Population (Govt. estimate 1957): $1,000,- 
000. Flag: green, with 21 white stars forming 
Southern Cross on blue circle superimposed on gold 
diamond in center. Monetary unit: Cruzeiro (U.S. 
-015c, free rate). 

Descriptive. Brazil is the largest independent 
nation in-South America in area and population. 
Tt has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 
miles, and extends approximately 2,676 miles from 
North to South and 2,694 miles East to West. It 
is bounded on the North by Venezuela and Dutch, 
British, a French Guianas; on the East by the 
Atlantic ean; on the South by Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay; on the West by Bolivia, 
Peru and Colombia. The northern part is the 
great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (1,- 
465,637 square miles in Brazil) which rises in the 
Peruvian Andes and empties into the Atlantic at 
the Equator. 

Amapa. Territory borders on French Guiana and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Rio Branco Territory 
borders on Venezuela and reaches almost over to 
Colombia and northern Peru. Rondonia (Guapore) 
Territory abuts on southern Peru and Bolivia. 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 
are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon river 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers. 
Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable. water- 
ways. The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border 
of Parana, a southern state. Tallest mountains are 
Pico da Bandeira, 9,482 ft., and Roraima, 9,433 ft., 
on the Venezuela-Guiana border. 

Belo Horizonte (Beautiful Horizon), first of Bra- 
zil’s planned cities and capital of Minas Gerais 
State, near Rio de Janeiro, is a tourist attraction 
because of its beauty and modern design. 

Resources and Industries. The mineral wealth 
of Brazil is vast but comparatively little developed. 
Manganese ore is now exported exclusively to the 
United States. The. country possesses enormous 
deposits of monazite, main source of thorium, 
alternate to uranium. as a supplier of fissionable 
material. Gold production is about 130,000 oz. Troy 
annually. Other principal minerals are mica, 
oil, nickel, quartz, tantalite, tungsten, iron, coal. 

Oil has been a state monopoly since 1952. In 1955 
an important oil discovery at Nova Olinda on the 
Madeira River opened 500,000 sq. mi. to further 
exploration. Hydroelectric plants are government 
projects. The Paulo Affonso dam on the Sao Fran- 
cisco river, opened 1955, serves 8 states, 

Brazil produces more than 1,000,000 tons of steel 
annually, about 50% deriving from the great Volta 
Redonda national mills. The aluminum and ce=- 
ment industries are undergoing vast expansion, 
Hydroelectric power, approx. 2,500,000 kwts. an- 
nually, has an estimated potential of 80,000,000 
kwts, Manufacturing now comprises about 62% of 
total production, against 35% for agriculture. 

Brazil, world’s greatest coffee grower 
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60 to 70% of coffee consumed in the U. 5. oven 


12,000,000" bags of 132 
Rio and Victoria the 
Brazil has become a world 
since 1955). There also are 
oranges, bananas, pineapp 
Brahman (Zebu) cattle of I 
which raises Guyerat, Gir id 
developed Indubrasil and Indu- 
About 50,000,000 hd. are raised S 
second in the world’s hog production. * 
Rice, cocoa, pinewood, castor beans, tea and § 
citicica ofl are important agricultural exports. — 
The country is the only producer of Carnatiba wax, — 
used for insulation and phonograph records. — 
The civil aviation industry is one of largest in — 
the world, with eight companies operating some — 
270 large planes. More than 1,100 airports facili- 
tate air communication. Varig, Real-Aerovias- 
Nacional, and Panair Do Brasil maintain interna- - 
tional service. Natal to Dakar (1,600 mi.) is the 
shortest trans-Atlantic route. 
Many of Brazil’s railways are electrified. 
Foreign trade _(in cruzeiros): 
Imports 


elore and has 
annually. It is 


Exports — 
1954 55,239,000,000  42,968,000,000 
1955 60,226,000,000 54,521,000,000 
1956 66,193,000,000 58,092,000,000 


History and Government. The coast of Brazil 
presumably was first seen by Vincente y Pinzon 
(Spanish) in Feb., 1500. Actual discoverer was 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, a Portuguese navigator. 
Brazil was developed as a colony of Portugal until 
the royal house of. Braganca, fleeing from Lisbon — 
before Napoleon’s army in 1807, transferred the) 
seat of government to Rio de Janeiro, March, 
1808.. Brazil thereupon be: e a kingdom under 
Dom. Joao VI. After his n to. Portugal, his 
son Pedro I, proclaimed the independence of the 
country, Sept. 7, 1822, and was acclaimed emperor, 
Oct. 12, 1822. The second emperor, Dom Pedro II, 
was driven from the throne Nov. 15, 1889, by a 
revolution which established a republic, the United 
States of Brazil. 

There are 20 states, with limited autonomy, a 
federal district and five territories: Acre, bought 
from Bolivia in 1903; the island of Fernando de 
Noronha, Amapa, Rio Branco and Rondonia. 

Brazil took part in World Wars I and II on the 
Allied side. It is associated with the U.S. in the 
Mutual Security Agreement for Hemisphere De- 
fense (1953) and the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (1947). In 1948 it cancelled 
mandates of Communists holding elective offices. 

A charter adopted in 1946 pledges Brazil to 
have recourse to war only if arbitration fails, and 
never for conquest; gives the government power 
to make social and economic changes ‘‘to conform 
to the principles of social justice, conciliating free 
enterprise with appreciation for the value of hu- 
man labor.’’ It also authorizes the government to 
intervene in the management of priyate industry 
if it is in the public interest.. It prohibits any 
party whose program or activities are contrary to 
the democratic form of government based on plu- 
rality of parties and on the fundamental rights of 
man. The new charter reaffirms the principles of 
universal suffrage and the secret ballot, and grants 
the right to vote to all citizens, men and women, 
on reaching the age of 18. The President is elected 
for a term of five years and may not be elected for 
a second consecutive term. 

There is a bicameral legislature, Senators being 
elected for 8 years, Deputies (Representatives) for 
4 years, Since 1930, when a military junta took 
control, Brazil has fought depression, inflation and 
economic crises. Getulio D. Vargas (Labor Party) ~~ 
became proyisfonal president until 1933, when he 
was elected president under a new constitution. 
Out in 1945, he was reelected in 1950. He pursued | 
nationalization of certain industries and products, | 
and adopted severe controls to support the price 
of coffee. Forced by the army to retire, he shot 
himself to death Aug. 24, 1954, blaming “‘inter- ~— 
national’? and other opposition to his policies. — 
Vargas was succeeded by the vice president, Jofo- 
Cafe Filho (Progressive). 

In the presidential election, Oct. 3, 1955, Jus- — 
celino Kubitschek was elected, inaugurated Jan, — 
31, 1956, after a brief uprising. | 

Education and Religion. The country is largely 
Catholic, but freedom of worship is guaranteed. 
The Protestant population, the second most im- 
portant, was 1,470,000 in 1950. 

The University of Brazil, formerly Univ. of Rio 
de Janeiro, was founded in 1920. Other universi- 
ties are in Bahia, Parana, Recife, Porto Alegre 
(state of Rio Grande do Sul), S40 Paulo (state of 
Sao Paulo) and Belo Horizonte (state of Minas 
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_ Gerais). Brazil has approximately 70,000 primary 
Schools, 2,485 secondary schools, 217 colleges and 
3,500 other schools. Primary education is free and 
compulsory. The language is Portuguese. 

_ Defense. All males between the ages of 21 and 45 
are subject to military duty under a selective serv- 

ice system. There is one year of service in the first 

line and eight years in the reserve. In January, 

1955, objectives were raised to: Army, 235,793; 

Navy, 50,400; Air, 28,400. 

The Navy consists of 2 cruisers, 25 units in the 
destroyer, escort and chaser classes, 3 submarines, 
3 transports, 3 hydrographic ships and a number 
of tankers, gunboats and training vessels. The in- 
dependent air force is equipped with American- 


built planes. Bulgaria 


BLGARIYA 
NARODNA REPUBLIKA BULGARIA 

Capital: Sofia. Area: 42,796 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1956 census): 17,629,254. Flag: horizontal 
bars, white-green-red, with coat of arms in the 
canton. Monetary unit: Lev (est. 6.8 to U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded 
on the North by Rumania, on the West by Yugo- 
slavia, on the South by Greece, on the East by the 
Black Sea, and on the Southeast by Turkey. 

The chief seaports are Stalin (Varna) and Bur- 
gas (Bourgas). 

Resources and Industries. The principal crops 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes and to- 
bacco. Fruit is abundant. Agriculture claims a 
large percentage of the population, but the coun- 
try is being industrialized under a nationalized 
planned economy which emphasizes electric power, 
coal, machinery, metals, textiles, building ma- 
terials, fur, leather goods and oil. Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau reported 1956 industrial production 
rose 16% over that of 1955. The 1957 state plan 
called for an 8.2% increase in total production. 

Cooperative farms embrace 799 of the cultivable 
land (1957). Irrigated acreage is claimed to have 
increased six-fold under the first Five-Year Plan 
and was to total 1,250,000 acres during 1957. 

Bulgaria signed an agreement with Austria 
Mar. 10, 1955, facilitating trade between the two 
via free and open traffic on the Danube. 

History and Government. The Bulgars, a Slavic 
people, settled Bulgaria in the 7th century and 
became Christians in the 10th. The Turks con- 
quered Bulgaria in 1393. It revolted in 1875 and 
in 1878 was made a principality. In 1908 it be- 
came an independent kingdom under Czar Ferdi- 
nand I of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. It expanded after 
the first Balkan war but lost Dobrudja, Thrace 
and the Aegean coastline in World War I, when 
it helped the Axis. The Treaty of Lausanne, 
1923, fixed the boundary with Turkey just west of 
Adrianapole. 

Under the influence of King Boris III Bulgaria 
joined the Axis in World War II, occupying con- 
siderable Balkan territory. It withdrew from the 
war in 1944 under a pro-Ally government. The 
Soviet Union declared war and after an armistice 
occupied the country. It supported the Communist- 
dominated Fatherland Front. In a one-ticket 
plebiscite Sept.-8, 1946, the monarchy was 
abolished and a republic voted, which was estab- 
lished one week later. A Regency had ruled for 
Simeon II, born 1937, who succeeded on the death 
of King Boris in 1943. Georgi te Commu- 
ist party leader, became premier. 

” The ieraiatice provided for a tripartite control 
of Bulgaria under an Allied Commission, with 
the Soviet Union as chairman. But after the 
Communists took charge difficulties were placed 
in the way of the West. The treatment of mem- 
bers of the American legation caused the United 
States to break off diplomatic relations with Bul- 

ia Feb. 24, 1950. 
eeThe constitution of Dec. 4, 1947, modeled after 
that of the USSR, provides that the unicameral 
National Assembly shall be the supreme organ of 
“government. The National Assembly is elected for 
a four-year term and chooses the Presidium and 
Prime Minister. The Permanent Bureau of the 
Fatherland Front directs the activities of that 
organization. Private enterprise and belongings 
earned by labor and savings are protected by the 
state. It was admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

The premier is Anton Yugov, appointed Apr. 
17, 1956, replacing Vulke Chervenkov. 

Education and Religion. Bulgaria’s language is 
Slavonic. Thé main religion is Orthodox Greek. 
Elementary education is obligatory from seven to 
14 years of age. There are 11 universities and 
colleges, including the University of Sofia. 
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Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 17 and 65 and usually is for two years. 


Burma 
PYEE-DAUNG-SU MYANMA-NAINGGAN 
UNION OF BURMA 

Capital: Rangoon. Area: 261,789 square miles. 
Population (UN est. 1956): 19,856,000. Flag: red 
with dark blue canton bearing large white five- 
pointed star with five smaller stars between its 
points. Monetary unit: Kyat (100 pyas) (U.S. 21c). 

Descriptive. The Union of Burma, a republic, is 
bounded on the North by Tibet and China, on the 
East by China, Indo-China and Siam, on the 
South by the Bay of Bengal and on the West by 
the Bay of Bengal and East Pakistan. 

The sub-continent of the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula of which Burma forms a part comprises a 
series of great river valleys running approximately 
North and South, divided from one another by 
mountain ranges and plateaus. The Irrawaddy 
Valley constitutes Burma proper. 

The Irrawaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300. 

The 800-mile Burma Road figured prominently 
in World War II as an Allied supply line. 

Resources and Industries. The principal products 
are teakwood, rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, tin, 
silver and petroleum. The rubies, sapphires and 
jade found in Burma are unsurpassed in quality. 
Many British and other foreign companies still 
are operating in Burma. on a reduced basis. 

An eight-year economic development plan for 
1953-1960, to cost 7,500 million kyats ($1,575 mil- 
lion), is expected to double the national output of 
approx. 3,500 million kyats. Large expenditures 
are being made for agriculture, water resources. 
mining, power, transport, and communications. 

History and Government. Under British influ- 
ence since about 1612 under the East India 
Company, Burma was administered as part of 
British India from 1885 to 1937. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 
finally becoming an independent nation complete- 
ly outside the British Commonwealth by a treaty 
signed in London Oct. 17, 1947, effective Jan. 4, 
1948. It became the 58th member of the United 
Nations April 19, 1948, 

A Constituent Assembly, elected April 9, 1947, 
unanimously passed a constitution Sept. 24, 1947, 
which recognizes the special position of Buddhism 
as the faith of the majority of citizens. Private 
property and enterprise are guaranteed, but mo- 
nopolies are forbidden and provision is made for 
nationalization of branches of national economy or 
single enterprises. The Union Parliament, elected 
for four-year terms, consists of the Chamber of 
Deputies, comprising about 250 members, and a 
Chamber of Nationalities of 125 members. The 
President is elected by Parliament for a five-year 
term and re-election is permitted only once. He 
lacks power to veto bills. The Shan, Kachin, Karen 
and Karenni States and the Special Division of the 
Chins, outlying regions, are represented in the 
Union government by ministers from their own 
Parliaments. 

The President is U Win Maung, elected in March, 
1957. Premier: U Nu. 

In Parliamentary elections, April 1, 1956, the 
government party remained in power, winning 169 
deputy seats. 

Since 1948 Burma has been hampered by civil 
strife by Communist groups and the Karens who 
make up about 6% of the population. A new 
state, Karen, about 1,800 sq. mi. in East Burma, 
was proclaimed June 1, 1954. 

Education and Religion. The indigenous races 
of Burma are of Monogoloid stock, allied to the 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans. Tibetans, Malays and 
others of eastern Asia. Burmese or one of its 
variants is spoken by nearly three-fourths of the 
population. Higher education is -provided at 
the University of Rangoon and constituent col- 
leges. A state-controlled and homogenous system 
of schools was introduced after World War II. 

The chief religion is Buddhism, 


Cambodia 


Kampuchea 
Capital: Phnom Penh. Area (est.): 88,780 sq. mi. 
Population (est. 1956): 5,000,000. Monetary unit: 
Riel or Real (Cambodian piastre) (U.S. 2.857c). 
Descriptive. Cambodia is a constitutional mon- 
archy in southern Asia which, with Vietnam and 


comprised the former associated states of 
aera Tndo-China. It is :ordered on the north by 
Laos and Thailand, on the west by Thailand, on 
the South by the Gulf of Siam, and on the East 
by Vietnam. About three-fourths is forested; the 
central part is level, forming a huge basin for the 

mg river. 

Se eeccarees and Industries. The country is mainly 
agricultural, rice occupying about 80% of the land 
usage. Other products are maize, pepper, rubber. 
kapok, palm-sugar, tobacco, cotton, silk, oil seeds, 
beans. Cattle flourishes; much of the forests are 
composed of valuable hardwoods. Some iron, cop- 
per, manganese, gold and other minerals exist. 

History and Government. Cambodia’s recorded 
history dates back to the beginning of the Christian 
era, influenced by the Khmer emperors, India, 
Vietnam and Thailand, and came under French 
protection in 1863. A national consultative assem- 
bly was elected Sept. 1, 1946, and a constitution 
promulgated May 6, 1947, replacing the former 
absolutism. It became an associated State within 
the French Union by a treaty of Nov. 8, 1949, fol- 
lowed by increasing measures of economic freedom 
through 1954, and formally declared its inde- 
pendence from France, Sept. 25, 1955. It became 
@ UN member in Dec., 1955. 

The King and head of state is Norodom Sura- 
marit, who succeeded on the abdication of his son, 
Norodom Sihanouk, Mar. 2, 1955. 

Education and Religion. The national language 
is Cambodian, or Khmer; French is widely spoken. 
There are approx. 2,600 primary schools and a 
number of institutions of higher learning. Bud- 
dhism is the state religion. 

Defense. The armed services (1957) comprise 
35,000, including army, navy, air force and arm- 
ored units. There also is a Provincial Guard force. 


Chile 
REPUBLICA DE CHILE 

Capital: Santiago. Area: 286,397 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1956): 6,941,000. Flag: 
white and red horizontal bars, with white star in 
a blue canton. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 0.1c). 

Descriptive: The Republic of Chile lies on the 
West coast of South America, occupying the strip 
of land between the Andes and the South Pacific, 
from Peru to Diego Ramirez Island 56°32’S., having 
an extreme length of about 2,620 miles, with a 
coast line of 2,900 miles. In the Antarctic, Chile 
claims ownership of a sector between 53° and 90° 
W. The average breadth north of 40° is 100 miles. 
From north to south the climate ranges widely 
from sub-tropical to Antarctic. 

The Andes have many loity peaks, notably Acon- 
cagua (23,081 ft.) in Argentina near the Chilean 
border the highest peak in the Americas, Tupun- 
gato (22,310 ft.), Tocorpuri (22,162 ft.), Llullail- 
laco (22,057 ft.), and others. . 

Punta Arenas, in the Straits of Magellan (pop. 
37,990) is the southernmost city in the world, the 
center of a sheep industry. Ushuaia, the capital of 
the Argentine Territory of Tierra del Fuego (pop. 
1,600) lies southeast and is the world’s southern- 
most settlement. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1543; 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, in 1541. 

Easter Island, 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
nandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
tional parks of the Chilean Government, 

Resources and Industries. The arid deserts of 
northern Chile contain incalculable mineral wealth. 
Mining industries account for approx. 75% of 
Chile’s exports, Nitrate production is about 100,- 
000 metric tons a month. About 70% of the world’s 
supply of iodine is a by-product of Chilean nitrate 
Oficinas, Chile is one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of copper with an estimated annual output 
of 500,000 tons. The provinces of Atacama and 
Coquimbo have enormous iron deposits estimated 
at a billion tons. Coal reserves are estimated at 
2 billion tons. Other minerals are gold, silver, 
cobalt, zinc, manganese, borate, mica, mercury 
iodine, salt, Sulphur, marble and onyx. ee 

Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, rice, barley, oats 
beans, lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nec- 
tarines, peas and potatoes are grown in abund- 
ance. Chile ranks high among wine producing 
countries with vineyards covering 250,000 acres. 
Manufacturing industries have developed great- 
ly. With the creation of the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Corporation for the 
Promotion of Production) with a capital of $40,- 
000,000, production of agriculture and manufac- 
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tures has vastly increased. Huachipato, steel 
near Concepcion, is second only to Brazil's Vi 
Redonda plant in Latin America. 

Besides minerals and wool the exports are cl 
meats, barley, oats, wines, beans, lentils and 

Chile has ‘about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
half being state owned. There are 2,308 miles 
of airlines and 28,964 miles of roads. 

History and Government. Chile became inde- 
pendent from Spain from 1810-1818. { 

Under the constitution, amended 1943, the | 
President is elected for six years, the 45 senators 
for eight, and deputies (1 for each 30,000 pop.) 
for four, all by direct popular vote. The President 
is Gen. Carlos Ibanez, elected Sept. 4, 1952 for a 
six-year term. Suffrage is universal for literate 
persons over 21. 

Education and Religion. Education is tree and 
compulsory between 7 and 15. A National.Library, 
the University of Chile and a Catholic University 
are in Santiago. There is a university in Concep- 
cion and a_technical university in Valparaiso. The 
Roman Catholic-religion is dominant though not 
maintained by the state since 1925 and all re- 
ligions are protected. The language is Spanish, 

Defense. All able-bodied citizens from 20 years 
to 45 are liable for army service. Service in the 
reserve of active Army is for 12 years and with the 
second reserve to the end of the 45th year. The 
Navy consists of one battleship, two cruisers, six’ 
destroyers, seven submarines and auxiliary vessels. 
There is an Air Service of four brigades. 


China 


The ancient land of China is split into two 
hostile parts, with the Republic of China limited 
to Taiwan (Formosa) and the mainland con- 
trolled by a Communist regime called the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Area of China, with outlying territories, 3,760,- 
339 sq. mi.; China proper, 2,279,134 sq. mi, Popula-- 
tion (Census, 1953): 601,912,371. 

Descriptive. China, with about one-fourth of the 
world’s population, occupies a territory in™ the 
eastern part of Asia about one-third larger than 
continental United States. 

On the North Manchuria extends up into the 
Siberian regions of the USSR. West of Manchuria 
and north of China the Mongolian Republic lies 
between it and Siberia; at the West Sinkiang has 
a northeastern frontier with Mongolia and a 
northwestern frontier with the USSR. In the South 
China borders on North Vietnam, Burma, India, 
Bhutan, Nepal, the Kashmir-Jammu section of 
India and a bit of Afghanistan. On the East 
China has the Soviet Siberia extending down to 
Viadivostok and the Republic of Korea, the Yellow 
Sea and the East China Sea. South of China lies 
the South China Sea, with the Philippines to the 
Southeast. The country is of rolling topography, 
rising to high elevation in the North in the 
Khinghan Mountains, separating Manchuria and 
Mongolia; the Tarabagata Mountains in Sin- 
kiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun Mountains in 
the Southwest in Tibet. Its length from North to 
South is 1,860 miles and its breadth from East to 
West more than 2,000 miles. 

China proper occupies the fertile southeastern 
part of the country, an area nearly twice the size 
of the United States east of the Mississippi. This 
is one of the best watered countries of the world. 
From the mountains on the west three great 
rivers, the Yangtze the Hwang-ho (Yellow), and 
the Si-Kiang, drain four-fifths of the country. 

A census taken by the People’s Republic gave a 
population total, including Nationalist Formosa, 
of 601,912,371 on June 30, 1953 as compared with 
the 1948 Nationalist census figure of 463,493,418. 
Rate of increase is estimated at 2.2% annually, 
approximately 13,000,000. 

Resources and Industries. China is essentially 
agricultural. Total arable land is estimated (1950) 
at 192,000'sq. mi. Wheat, barley, corn, kaoliang, 
and millet and other cereals, with peas and beans, 
are produced in the North; rice, sugar and indigo 
in the South. Rice is.the the staple food of the 
Chinese. Fruit is grown in abundance. Fiber crops 
are important and include abutilon, hemp, jute, 
ramie and flax. Cotton is produced mostly in the 
Yangtze and Yellow River valleys. Tea is cul- 
tivated principally in the West and South. One 
of the most important industries of prewar China 
was silk culture which has flourished 4,000 years. 
Livestock is raised in large numbers. In years 
before World War II flour and rice milling had 


become extensive, together with tanning, cement 
and glass manufacture. 


ms 


skin, leather, 
- piece goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. Im- 


China is one of the foremost coal countries in 

the world. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 

a iat ah ena tungsten, molybdenum, pismuth 
nd salt. 

Chief peacetime exports were animal products, 

Oils, tallow, wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, 

tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, 


-ports included cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 


_ ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 


F machinery and armaments. 


: 
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Republic of China 
CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO 
Capital: Nanking; Provisional Capital: Taipei, 


_ -Taiwan, Area under control, 13,800 sq. mi. Popula- 


tion, 10,000,000 (est.) Flag: red with white sun 
in blue dexter canton. Monetary unity: New Tai- 


wan dollar. 
History and Government. One of the oldest of 


-~ monarchies, with a history reaching back to 2205 


B.C., China became a republic Jan. 1, 1912, fol- 
lowing the Wuchang Uprising inspired by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, begun Oct. 10, 1911. 

For a period of 50 years after the Sino-Japanese 
War, 1894-95, China was involved in conflicts with 
Japan. On Sept. 18 1931, Japan seized the North- 
eastern Provinces (Manchuria) and set up a pup- 
pet state called Manchukuo. The border province 
of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state in 1933. 
Japan invaded China in the vicinity of Peiping, 


~ July 7, 1937, precipitating war. After its defeat 


in World War II Japan returned all seized land. 

A new constitution became effective Dec. 25, 
1947. The National Assembly is the supreme organ 
of the people. Members are elected on the basis of 
territorial and professional representation. They 
serve for a six-year term, subject to recall. The 
Assembly elects the president and vice president, 
who likewise serve six-year terms; it also has the 
power to amend the constitution. A Yuan 
«Council), elected on the basis of regional and 
vocational representation, serves as the legislature. 
The cabinet, appointed by the President, is re- 
sponsible to the Legislative Yuan. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, except for a 
period of semi-retirement, has been virtual ruler 
since 1927. He was elected President for a six- 
year term in April, 1948; reelected in March, 
1954. The premier since May 25, 1954 is O. K, 
Yui. The Nationalist government is a member of 
the United Nations, which does not recognize the 
Communist regime. 

China concluded a treaty of friendship and 
alliance with the USSR, Aug. 14, 1945, pro- 
viding for joint ownership of the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railroad by China and Russia; joint use 
of the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur, with the 
USSR responsible for the defense of Dairen. 
After the Chinese Communists overran the main- 
land in 1949, the Soviet Union repudiated the 
treaty, withdrew its recognition of the Nationalist 
government, and signed a new treaty with the 
Communist regime, Feb. 15, 1950. 

After more than seven years of war with Japan 
—July 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945—internal disturbances 
arose involving the Kuomintang, Communists and 
other factions. Manchuria was lost to the Chiang 
regime Oct. 30, 1948, and China proper came 
under domination of Chinese Communist armies 
during 1949-1950. The Nationalist government 
moved to Taipel, Taiwan (Formosa), 110 miles 
off the mainland, Dec. -8, 1949. 

Education and Religion. Buddhism has the 
largest following. Confuscianism, which reveres 
God but stresses ethical and philosophical princi- 
ples rather than divine revelation,-has wide ac- 
ceptance. Taoism (after Lao-Tze, b. 604 B. C.) is 
more metaphysical and looks to immortality. Is- 
lam, at last report, had 50,000,000; there were 
3,280,000 Roman Catholics and 700,000 Protestants. 
On the mainland foreign missionaries and schools 
are no longer tolerated. 

In 1946-1947 there were 290,617 primary schools 
in China with an enrollment of 23,813,705. Second- 
ary schools numbered 5,892 in 1947 with 1,878,523 
pupils. Universities and colleges totaled 207 in 
1948, with 148,000 students. The People’s Republic 
reported enrollment in institutions of higher 
learning at 400,000 in 1957 and estimated it would 
reach 446,000 in 1958. 

Defense. Nationalist China has an army with 
compulsory universal service of 16 months. There 
is also the regular army with voluntary and oblig- 
atory service for 6 years and with extended service 
up to the ages of 20 and 25. The Nationalist 
armies had an estimated strength of about 600,000 
on Formosa and adjacent islands in 1956. There 
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are also a navy and an air force, largely equipped 
by the United States. The U. S. Navy maintains 
@ peace patrol in Taiwan waters. 

The Nationalist government signed a mutual 
defense treaty with the United States, in force 
Mar. 3, 1955. It provides for consultation on 
threats of attack and if China is subject to un- 
provoked attack the U. S. will act according to 
its constitutional procedures. President Eisenhower 
gave Chiang Kai-shek an affirmation of con- 
tinuing support in a letter carried by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon in July, 1956. 

TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 

Taiwan, last stronghold of Nationalist China 
since 1950, is an island 110 miles off the main- 
land, between the Philippines on the South and 
Japan to the North with the China Sea on the 
West and Pacific Ocean on the East, but the term 
Taiwan is used by the Nationalist government to 
designate 13 other islands nearby and 63 others 
comprising the Penghu (Pescadores) group. 

A range of mountains from the North forms the 
backbone of the island. The eastern half is exceed- 
ingly steep and craggy but the western slope is 
flat, fertile and well cultivated, yielding two rice 
crops each year. The area is 13,800 square miles 
and the population (Dec. 1956) 10,000,000. Principal 
harbors are Keelung and Kaohsiung. The Penghu 
island group provides naval bases. The principal 
crops, besides rice, are tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, 
Tramie, jute, tumeric and camphor. Minerals in- 
clude gold, silver, copper and coal. A joint U.S.- 
Chinese commission aids industry, rural health, 
forestry, irrigation and food. 

Sugar accounts for about half of its evports:; 
rice, one-fourth: 

Taiwan was ceded by China to Japan in 1895, 
after the Sino-Japanese War and was returned 
to China as a province, 1945, after the surrender 
of Japan. Japan renounced all claims to Taiwan 
and the Penghus in the Treaty of Peace, Sept. 
8, 1951. China did not take part in the treaty, 
signing a separate treaty with Japan Apr. 27, 1952. 

The Penghus (Pescadores), 50 sq. mi., pop. 
82,636 (1954) lie between Taiwan and the coast of 
China, by which they were ceded to Japan in 1895. 
The islands remained under Japanese rule until 
restored to China, 1945. Sugar cane is produced. 


People’s Republic of China 
CHUNG-HUA JEN-MIN KUNG-HO KUO 

Capital: Peiping. Flag: red, with five stars. 

The People’s Republic of China (Communist) 
was proclaimed in Peiping (Peking) Sept. 21, 1949, 
by the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference under Mao Tse-tung, Communist lead- 
er. Chou En-lai was named premier and foreign 
minister Oct. 1, 1949. With defeat of the National- 
ist armies, the Chinese mainland, the islands of 
Hainan and Chusan, and the principal cities, fell 
to the Communists. 

The Communist regime and the USSR signed 
a 30-year treaty of ‘‘friendship, alliance and 
mutual assistance,’’ Feb. 15, 1950, repudiating the 
1945 treaty between the Soviet Union and Na- 
tionalist China authorized by the Yalta Agree- 
ment. The two parties agreed to join no coalition 
against each other and to consult on mutual 
interests. Great Britain offered recognition of the 
People’s Republic Jan. 1, 1950, but was ignored. 
Recognition has been granted by about 20 nations. 

United States Policies—The U. S. refused recog- 
nition, and after its consular officers met with 
abuse, withdrew them. On Nov. 26, 1950, when U.S. 
military forces and those of certain other UN 
members had the North Korea Communist rebels 
practically defeated, the People’s Republic sent 
armies of ‘‘volunteers’’ into Korea and, with the 
help of limitations on U. S. offensive action, 
forced a stalemate. An armistice signed July 27, 
1953, prohibited military changes; the North 
Koreans violated it by building new bases. In 
1957 the U. S. ordered additional planes from 
Okinawa to the Republic of Korea to offset the 
Communists. Peiping and Moscow in turn accused 
the U. S. of violating the armistice. 

The People’s Republic held American airmen 
and civilians as hostages. From August, 1955, and 
continuing in 1957, the U. S. ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia, W. Alexis Johnson, and the 
Chinese ambassador to Poland, Wang Ping-nan, 
negotiated informally in Geneva; a small number 
of captives was freed, others are still held. The 
Chinese Communists demanded a meeting of 
foreign ministers and withdrawal of U.S. military 
aid for Chiang Kai-shek. The U. S. asked the 
Communists to renounce force toward Taiwan. 


- The: Tv 
resolution opposing the seating of Chinese Com- 
munists as representatives of China in the UN. 
‘The Communist Chinese shot down a U. S. 
Navy plane Aug. 22, 1956, 32 mi. off the China 
coast, killing 16 crewmen. U. S. demands for 
compensation were rejected. Another Naval plane 
from the U. S. Carrier Hornet was damaged by 
anti-aircraft sunfire gurie 12, 1957, about 8 mi, 
rom China when 0! course. 

: In concert with its major allies the U. S. Te- 
stricted trading with Communist China. In May, 
1957, Great Britain relaxed its restrictions by put- 
ting- trade on same basis as that with USSR. 
Certain strategic materials remained banned. In 
June, 1957, Belgium, Netherlands and West Ger- 
many took similar action. 

When the Communists offered to let American 
journalists enter China in 1956-57, the State 
Dept. for 8 mos. denied passports. Americans at- 
tending the Youth Congress in Moscow, July, 1957, 
who visited China at the expense of the Com- 
munist govt., were warned by the State Dept. that 
this violated their passports. 

Peiping Foreign and Domestic Policies—During 
1957 Peiping’s independence from Moscow domi- 
nation was more evident. Chou En-lai consulted 
satellite capitals as a leader among equals. A less 
plustering tone toward Taiwan was already evi- 
dent in June, 1956, when he proposed peace talks 
with Chiang Kai-shek, with amnesty for Nationals 
who cooperated. In September, 1956, he favored 
“neaceful liberation’’ of Taiwan. In a speech on 
“contradictions” Feb. 27, 1957, Mao Tse-tung, 
Communist Chief of State, condemned the Stalin- 
ist terror, endorsed limited freedom within the 
bounds of socialist discipline, outlined the ‘‘demo- 
cratic dictatorship.’’ He admitted an est. 800,000, 
approx. 16.8% of anti-Communists, were executed 
1949-54. Leniency for political criticism, proposed 
by Mao Tse-tung led to anti-Communist disturb- 
ances among students and a quick return to re- 
pressive measures. 

Gen. Lung Yun, vice ch., National Defense 
Comm., in June, 1957, proposed reimbursement 
from USSR for huge quantities of industrial 
equipment removed from Manchuria and objected 
to paying all expenses of the Korean war. 

The People’s Republic in; 1957 announced that 
farm collectivization was complete. Industry has 
been nationalized and schools are under govern- 
ment control and teach Marxist economics. 

The Health Ministry announced legalization of 
abortion and birth control. Peiping set up a com- 
mittee of 58 to disseminate birth control methods. 

Work was begun Apr. 17, 1957, on Sanmen 
Gorge dam on the Yellow River in Honan Province, 
the first of 46 dams on the Yellow. It will be 
2,600 ft. long, nearly 500 ft. high and produce 
1,100,000 kws. 

Shortages of raw materials in 1957 threatened 
to reduce to 5.6% the rate of production increase 
planned in 1956. The government raised prices of 
consumer goods 2% April 30, 1957, to balance 
supply and demand and announced June 7 that 
its second Five Year Plan, 1958-1962, would lay 
greater emphasis on agriculture and consumer 
goods industries. The economic commission, how- 
ever, later predicted total industrial output in 
1957 would reach 60,340,000,000 yuan ($23.3 bil- 
lion), 12.7% more than the original plan. 

The regular army is estimated at approx. 3,000,- 
000, including 2,500,000 in 70 first-line divisions; 
also -1,500,000-2,000,000 regional district troops, 
600,000-1,000,000 public security troops, and a 
poorly equipped home guard militia believed to 
total 13,000,000. Air force equipment and training 
have been furnished by the USSR. The air 
force numbers 175,000 with 2,000 planes. It is 
known to possess many MIG-15 jet planes and a 
number of MIG-17s and 14-28 bombers. The navy 
has 50,000 men. 

MONGOLIA 

Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui- 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressure 
of Japanese militarists an auto 
was set up in Pailingmiao, Apr. 23, 
handle local affairs. An autonomous 
declared by Chinese Communists, 


1 I May 12, 1947. 
Population (1953): 6,100,104. Capital: Huhehot 
(Kweisui). 


Outer Mongolia: For data concerning the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Mongolia, see page 373, 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 
Sinkiang (New Dominion), in Central Asia, com- 
prising Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria, 


1934, to 
republic was 


: Ss. Congress, July 23, 1956, adopted a 


nomous government - 


The province was 
Inner 


Mongolia, late in 1953. 
TIBET , 


impassable in winter. The capital is Lhasa. 
area of Tibet is 475,000 square miles with wide: 
areas unexplored. Its average altitude is 16,000 ft. . 
Population was estimated 1,000,000 in July, 1948,. 
The religion is Lamaism, form of Buddhism, 

With only token resistance, Tibet accepted su-» 
zerainty of the Chinese Communist regime under” 
a pact signed May 23, 1951. A communist Tibetan 
Autonomous Government was announced Dec. 20, 
1953, revising. the quasi-religious administration 
of the rival Dalai and Panchen Lamas. 


MANCHURIA (NORTHEASTERN PROVINCES) 

Manchuria, the former Manchu state, with an 
area of 404,428 square miles; population (1940) in- 
cluding Jehol Province, 43,233,954, is bounded on 
the North by Siberia, USSR, on the East by. 
Siberia and Korea, on the South by the Yellow Sea 
and China, and on the West by China, Siberia and 
Mongolia. 

Manchuria is divided from Korea by the Yalu 
river, the line U.N. airplanes were not permitted 
to cross during the Korean war, 1950-53. 

Wrested from China by Japan in 1931, Man- 
churia was proclaimed an independent nation Feb. 
18, 1932, and came into existence Mar. 1, 1932, 
at Mukden when it was renamed Manchukuo. At 
the close of the Sino-Japanese war, 1945, the 
territory was returned to China. 

The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
the world with about 32,736,000 hectares arable. 
The principal crops are soy beans, kaoliang, mil- 
let, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an important 
product. The land possesses great mineral wealth, 
including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and oil shale. 
It has steel mills and other heavy industry. 


KWANTUNG 

Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
bounded on the East by the Bay of Korea, on the 
South by the Yellow Sea and on the West by the 
Liaotung Gulf. The capital is Dairen. 

Russia leased Kwantung from China and con- 
structed the strongly fortified city of Port Arthur 
and the nearby commercial ice-free port of Dalny 
(Dairen), chief. seaport of Manchuria. 

Japan seized Port Arthur in 1905, and at the 
close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the 
lease in the Treaty of Portsmouth. It was restored 
to the USSR by the Yalta Agreement, Feb. 11, 
1945, which also internationalized Dairen. 

Return of the Chang-chun railroad, Port Arthur. 
and Dairen to Communist China, specified in the 
1950 Soviet-Chinese Communist treaty has been 


completed. ° 
Colombia 
LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA 

Capital: Bogota. Area (estimated): 439,520 
square miles. Population (UN estimate 1956): 
12,939,000. Flag: wide yellow horizontal band above 
narrow blue and red bands. Monetary unit: Peso 
(U.S. 40c). 

Description. The Republic of Colombia, situated 
in the extreme northwest of South America, ex- 
tends up the Isthmus of Panama to the Republic 
of Panama. It has a coast line of 913 miles on 
the Pacific Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Carib- 
bean Sea. It has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil 
on the East, and Ecuador and Peru on the South. 

Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from North to South. The eastern 
range consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, and densely populated. The Magda= 
lena -River, in the East, rises in the high Andes 
and flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles 


from Barranauilla. It is navigable over 800 mi. 

-  Snow-crested mountains standing almost direct- 
ly over the equator are one of many examples of 
“scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a 
natural wonder near Bogota, 443 ft. high. 

Bogota, the capital founded in 1538, is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. There is daily air- 
plane service to the U. S. 

Resources and Industries. Colombia is the sec- 
ond largest exporter of coffee, shipping 5,069,000 
bags of 132 lbs each in 1956. This was 80% 
' of export trade. Rice, tobacco and cotton are cul- 
tivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
bananas. Dyewoods are important. Rubber, tolu 
-balsam and copaiba trees are being exploited. 

The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines 
which have been in operation for four centuries, 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines, 
Other minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, cinnabar, manganese, platinum, coal, iron, 
limestone, salt and petroleum. 

The 235-mi. Magdalena Valley Railroad, begun 
in Jan. 1953, to run N. from La Dorada to 
Capulco, will integrate transportation and open 
44,000 sq. mi. of territory for colonization. An 
extensive TVA-type regional development in the 
race River Valley in the southwest was decreed 
in 1954, 

History and Government. The country, conquered 
and ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its freedom 
in the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
1810-1824, the liberator, Simon Bolivar, estab- 
lishing the Republic of Greater Colombia in 1819 
from which Venezuela and Ecuador withdrew in 
1829-1830. From the remainder of the confedera- 
tion evolved New Granada, Confederation Grana- 
dina, and finally the Republic of Colombia under 
a constitution dated Aug. 5, 1886. Panama with- 
drew, Nov. 3, 1903, becoming a separate republic. 

The Congress consists of a Senate of 63 mem- 
bers, elected for a term of four years, and a 
House of Representatives (one to every 90,000 
pop.), elected directly by the people every two 
years. Women 21 and over received the right to 
vote and hold office Aug. 25, 1954. The President 
is elected by direct vote for four years and is 
ineligible for the following term. 

The country’s political history has been stormy 
since 1930. President Laureano Gomez, Conserva- 
tive, elected Nov. 27, 1949, was deposed June 13, 
1953, in a coup led by Lieut. Gen. Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla who was elected president for a four-year 
term Aug. 3, 1954. President Pinilla, in turn, was 
ousted May 10, 1957, and replaced by a five-man 
military junta headed by Maj. Gen. Gabriel Paris. 
New elections were scheduled for May 4, 1958. 

Education and Religion. The population is 
mainly whites and half castes with only 105,807 
Indians. Education is free but not compulsory. 
The National University, founded 1572, is in 
Bogota. Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion 
and although others are tolerated officially, there 
are frequent complaints of harassment of Prot- 
estant organizations. Spanish is the language. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 30 with actual service for one 
year. The Navy censists of two destroyers and 
frigates, gunboats and others. The Air Force 
comprises fighting and training squadrons. 


Costa Rica 
REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA 


Capital: San Jose. Area (estimated): 23,421 
square miles. Population (Govt. estimate 1956): 
1,000,000. Flag: five horizontal stripes, blue, white, 
red (wide), white, blue; emblem in red stripe. 
Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 15c). 

Descriptive. Costa Rica, a Republic, in the south- 
ern part of Central America, has Nicaragua for its 
neighbor on the North and Panama on the South. 
The lowlands by the Caribbean have a tropical 
climate. The interior plateau, with an altitude of 
about 4,000 ft., is temperate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
93 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean 
—is the country’s industrial and cultural center. 
The crater atop Poas Volcano is the largest in the 
world. Puerto Limon occupies one of the sites 
where Columbus landed on his fourth and last 
visit to America. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 
airplane services. There are international airports 
at La Sabana and El Coco. 

Resources and Industries. Coffee of a high qual- 
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ity is the chief crop and export, followed by ba- 
nanas, cocoa and abaca. Corn, sugar cane, rice, 
tobacco and potatoes are cultivated. The distilla- 
tion of spirits is a government monopoly. 

The forests are extensive, and lumber industry 
is becoming important. Gold and silver are mined 
on the Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, 
alabaster, granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, 
sulphur and copper. Hydreelectric power is being 
developed. i d 

Chief imports are flour, textiles, sugar, rice, in- 
dustrial machinery, gasoline, leather, hardware 
and tools. Three-fourths of foreign trade is with 
the United States. 

History and Government. Although once a part 
of the Confederation of Central America, 1824- 
1829, Costa Rica has been independent since 1821. 

The Constitution presently in force was adopted 
Nov, 8, 1949. It abolishes the Army as a permanent 
institution. The legislative power is vested in a 
Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, with four- 
year terms, under universal suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Cabinet 
of eight. The President cannot be re-elected dur- 
ing the two succeeding terms. Voting is compul- 
sory in Costa Rica. 

President: Jose Figueres. elected July 26, 1953. 

Religion and Education. Primary education is 
compulsory. Higher education is free; its institu- 
tions include the University of Costa Rica in San 
Jose; Inter-American Institute of Agriculture Sci- 
ences in Turrialba. The language of the country is 
Spanish. English is taught in the publie schools. 
Roman Catholicism is the religion, but the nation 
has religious liberty. 

Defense. Order within the country is kept by a 
Civil Guard force of 500, trained by a United 
States Army mission. 


Cuba 


REPUBLICA DE CUBA 

Capital: Havana. Area; 44,206 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1956): 5,832,277, Flag: three 
blue, two white stripes, alternated, with large 
white star in red triangle at mast. Monetary 
unit: Peso (U.S. $1). 

Description. Cuba, the Pearl of the Antilles, 
largest island of the West Indies, lies among the 
Greater Antilles. It has the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Strait of Florida to the North, the Atlantic 
to the Northeast, the Caribbean Sea to the South. 
Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles distant. The 
Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates it 
from Haiti to the East, and Jamaica (British) 
lies 85 miles to the South. Yucatan is 130 miles 
to the West. Its length is 730 miles, and the 
breadth averages 50 miles with a maximum of 160 
miles. The coast line, including the larger keys, is 
about 2,500 miles in length. It has numerous har- 
bors, notably that of Havana, one of the finest 
and safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and 
Bahia Honda. Guantanamo was leased in 1903 to 
the United States for a naval base. The Isle of 
Pinos (Pines), 1,180 sq. mi., belongs to Cuba. 

Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
West, and in Oriente in the East, where they reach 
@ general elevation of about 3,000 ft., with Pico 
Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest point. Santa 
Clara is rough and broken, but Matanzas and 
Havana are flat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At. Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 

Resources and Industries. Chief barometer of 
the nation’s economy is the sugar industry which 
accounts for about one third of national income 
and 75% of total exports; and provides about 
three-fourths of its rail traffic. United States citi- 
zens have furnished much of the estimated billion- 
dollar investment in the industry. 

Largest cane sugar producer in the world, the 

nation devotes some 2,285,000 acres to this crop: 
It supplies about 40% of U.S. sugar requirements 
in accordance with a quota set annually by the 
U.S. 
Tobacco raising and the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes rank second in importance. Tobacco 
is cultivated chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo 
district. Other agricultural products are molasses, 
coffee, pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit and cocoa- 
nuts. Textiles, cabinet woods (mahogany and ce- 
dar), dyewoods, fibers, gums, resins and oils are 
important commercially. Iron, copper, manganese, 
nickel and salt are some of the minerals. 
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There are more than 9,000 miles of railroads, 
with a main trunk line running across 
from Guantanamo Bay to Guane, 
more than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and San 
Antonio de los Banos are important air bases. The 
first steel plant was erected in 1954 at Guanaba- 
ear Havana. 

“orhe Blanquita Theater in Havana, built 1949, 
js one of the world’s largest, seating 6,500. 

History and Government. Cuba was discovered 
by Columbus, Oct. 28, 1492, and originally called 
Juana, Cuba is its Indian name. Except for British 
occupation, 1762-63, it was Spanish until 1898. 

Under Spanish governors Cubans were denied 
citizenship, slavery was retained until 1886, and 
patriots who revolted were executed. On Oct. 10, 
1868, Carlos Manuel de Cespedes led Cubans in a 
proclamation of independence. Their ten-years 
war ended in 1878 with guarantees of rights by 
Spain, which Spain failed to carry out. A full- 
scale movement for independence began Feb. 24, 
1895, under Jose Marti, with the military under 
the command of Maximo Gomez, Antonio Maceo 
and Calixto Garcia. By 1897 over half the island 
was in Cuban hands. The Spanish governor, 
Valerian Weyler, destroyed sugar plantations, 
banned export of tobacco and held patriots in 
“reconcentration camps.’’ The U. S. offer to 
mediate was rejected by Spain. 

The movement to help Cuba gain its inde- 
pendence was speeded up by the sinking of the 
U.S.S. Maine in Havana harbor. The U.S. declared 
War on Spain Apr. 25, 1898, and defeated it in the 
short Spanish-American War (See Memorable 
Dates). The Teller Amendment obligated the U. S. 
to respect Cuban independence. In the Treaty of 
Paris, Dec. 10, 1898, Spain gave up all claims to 
Cuba. The U. S. formally withdrew May 20, 1902, 
when Tomas Estrada Palma was inaugurated first 
president of the republic. The Platt Amendment 
to a treaty, 1903, committed the U. S. to inter- 
vene if Cuban independence was threatened; in 
1934 this was relinquished. 

A new constitution providing for social security, 
Wages and hours regulations and other reforms 
went into effect Oct. 10, 1940, replacing an earlier 
one. Voting is compulsory. The president, elected 
for a 4-year term, cannot succeed himself. The 
president is Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista y Zaldi- 
var who took over the government by a coup 
d’etat, Mar. 10, 1952, from Dr. Carlos Prio 
Socarras, elected 1948. Gen. Batista was formally 
elected to the presidency Nov. 1, 1954. Opposition 
to the Batista regime became vigorous in 1956, 
growing in violence and sabotage in 1957. Small 
skirmishes with irregulars under Fidel Castro took 
place in the Santiago area and Las Villas proy- 
ince. An attack on the Presidential Palace in 
Havana Mar. 13, 1957, by a mob of youths had 
46 fatalities. Constitutional guarantees were sus- 
pended, Aug. 1, for 45 days as violence grew. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between the ages of seven and 14. Among the 
institutions of higher learning is the University of 
Havana, founded in 1721. The Roman Catholic 
religion is predominant. The language is Spanish 
with English widely understood. 


Defense. Compulsory military service was estab- 
lished Jan. 5, 1942 


Czechoslovakia 
CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA 
Capital: Prague (Praha). Area: 49,381 square 
miles. Population (UN est. 1956): 13,224,000. Flag: 
white and red horizontal bands, with blue tri- 
angle extending from mast to midpoint. Monetary 
unit: Koruna. 

Descriptive. Czechoslovakia, a Central Europe 
republic, lies athwart the heart of Europe. 
Its boundaries~are, in the North, Germany and 
Poland; in the South Austria, Hungary and 
Ukrainian §.S.R.; in the West Germany, and 
in the East Poland. Its extreme length is about 
600 miles and its width varies from 50 to 100 miles. 

There are two extensive mountain systems in 
Czechoslovakia: the Carpathian in the Eastern 
parts of Moravia and Slovakia and the Sudeten in 
the West on the German border, Forests are fa- 
mous for hunting and are the habitat of the bear, 
the chamois, the ibex, wildcat and wild boar, 

Resources and Industries. Czechoslovakia pos- 
sesses one of the richest territories in Europe, both 
in the matter of natural resources and industrial 
development. Agriculture and forestry claim 40% 
of the population. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, pota- 
toes, sugar beets, corn and hops are grown in 
abundance. The Skoda munition factories in Pil- 
sen are among the most extensive and efficient in 


Sapper, lead, apd rock-salt. Large-scale 
uranium is reported. 


asants from the Hapsburgs. 

ae 1914-1918 Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard 
Benes led a provisional government in western 
capitals preparing a republic upon Austrian defeat. 
It proclaimed Czech independence in Washington | 
Oct. 18, 1918. When Austria fell Oct. 28, 1918, the © 
republic of Czechoslovakia was proclaimed, and | 
the Slovaks adhered Oct. 30. Masaryk was presi- — 
dent, 1918-1935, when he retired at 85 and was 
succeeded by Benes. Demands by Hitler of inde- 
pendence for the Sudeten Germans caused Britain 
and France to agree to the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia at Munich Sept. 30, 1938. Parts 
were given to Poland and Hungary. Dr. Emil 
Hacha became president. In the war Hitler abol- 
ished the republic. In 1944-45 Czechoslovakia, 
which had suffered severely during the war, was 
freed by Russian and American armies. Dr. Benes 
returned as president May 8, 1945. In the elections 
of 1946 the Communists proved the strongest party 
and Klement Gottwald, Communist, was made 
prime minister. Part of the former republic was 
returned, but the Ruthenian portion (Carpatho- 
Ukraine) was ceded to Soviet Russia, 1945. 
The Communists forced nationalization of many 
industries, muzzled the press, suppressed national 
minorities and expelled 2,000,000 Germans from 
the Sudetenland. A Soviet-type constitution was 
adopted Feb., 1948. It gives supreme legislative 
power to the Czech National Assembly of 300 
elected for 6 years, and on Slovakia to a similar 
assembly of 100 and executive power to a board of 
commissioners, Gottwald, as premier, forced a 
Communist cabinet on Benes, with the exception 
of Jan Masaryk, foreign minister. Masaryk died 
in a fall from a window Mar. 10. Benes resigned 
June 7, 1948 and died Sept. 3. Gottwald was named 
president and Antonin Zapotocky premier June 
14, 1948. A reorganization of the government 
Feb. 2, 1953, placed chief power in the hands of a 
presidium. Its president is Anton Zapotocky (born 
Dec. 19, 1884), elected by Parliament Mar. 21, 1953, 
to succeed Klement Gottwald (died March 14); 
Premier: Viliam Siroky. 
Since 1949 the government has harassed Ameri- 
can businessmen and diplomats. Spectacular es- 
capes by Czechs to American lines have disclosed 
the unrest in their country. In January, 1955, the 
International Bank dropped Czechoslovakia from 
membership for nonparticipation. 

Education and Religion. An estimated 75% of 
the population is Roman Catholic, the rest Prot- 
estant and other faiths. A government decree 
dated July 14, 1950, abolished private theological 
schools for state-controlled. 
Institutions of higher learning are the Czech 
University in Prague, founded in 1348; the Uni- 
versities of Brno, Bratislava, Kosice, Hradec, 
Kralove, Pilsen and a number of technical uni- 
versities. 

Defense. Universal military service for all be- 
tween 20 and 50 was re-established in 1945, with 
service for two years. Since 1950 the army has 
been trained by Soviet advisors. Its strength is 
estimated at 200,000, with an additional 190,000 | 
in the air and security forces. 

Czechoslovakia was one of the 8 Comminist 
nations signing the 20-year Mutual Defense Pact 


at Warsaw May 14, 1955, providing for a unified 
military command. 


Denmark 
KONGERIGET DANMARK 
Capital: Copenhagen. Area: 16,576 square miles. 


Population (govt. estimate, 1955, including Faroe 
Islands and Greenland): 4,439,000. Flag: white 
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cross on red field (Dannebrog). Monetary Unit: 
Krone, pl. Kroner (U.S. 14.48c). 

Descriptive. Denmark, a kingdom, occupies the 
gonipena of Jutland, thrusting out to the North 
rom Germany, which is its only land neighbor, 
between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea, with 
the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak separates it 
from Norway, and Kattegat from Sweden. The 
country consists of low undulating plains. 

Resources and Industries. One third of the pop- 
ulation lives by agriculture on more than 70% ‘of 
the usable land. Denmark normally exports more 
butter and produces more bacon than any other 

country except the U.S. Fisheries are valuable. 
a The first cooperative consumers’ society was 

established 1866 and today the system has 1,964 
affiliated societies and includes 480,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whole population. Danish 
farmers operate more than. 1,250 cooperative dai- 
ries, 60 cooperative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. 

Annual foreign trade in million kroner: 


Imports Exports 
1954 8,024 6,549 
1955 8,139 7,303 
1956 9,058 7,677 


History and Government. The origin of Copen- 
hagen (Kébenhavn) dates back to ancient times, 
when the fishing and trading place named Havn 
(port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the Sound, 
but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as the 
actual founder of the city. On one of the islets he 
built a stronghold against the pirating Wends and 
the remnants of this still exist underground in 
front of Christiansborg. Elsinore (Helsingér) con- 
tains the reputed grave of Hamlet, the Danish 
prince immortalized by Shakespeare. A great at- 
traction here is the castle of Kronborg which once 
commanded the Sound when duties were exacted 
from every passing vessel. 

Denmark has public assistance, health insurance, 
disability and old-age pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance. 

The King and Parliament ibesy hae legislative 
power. A new constitution, adapting the constitu- 
tion of 1849 to modern needs, was signed June 5, 
1953, Denmark’s Constitution Day. It made wom- 
en eligible to succeed to the throne, substituted 
a unicameral Parliament (the Folketing) of 179 
members for the former two-chamber Rigsdag, 
lowered the voting age from 25 to 23 years, 
changed the status of Greenland from that of a 
colony to a full member of the Danish Common- 
wealth with representatives in Parliament, and 
made legal provisions for Denmark’s full coopera- 
tion in projects of international scope through a 
clause ceding Danish sovereignty rights in certain 
cases, if approved by five-sixths of the Folketing 
members or by plebiscite majority, 

The King of Denmark is Frederik IX (born 
March 11, 1899) who succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, King Christian X, April 
20, 1947. He married Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
and they have three daughters: Princess Mar- 
grethe, heir-presumptive (born April 16, 1940). 
Princess Benedikte (born April 29, 1944), Princess 
Anne-Marie (born,Aug. 30, 1946). The King has 
one brother, Prince Knud (born July 27, 1900). 

Prime Minister: H. C. Hansen, appointed Feb. 
1, 1955; reappointed as head of a coalition govern- 
ment May 28, 1957. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran is the established religion, but there is com- 
plete religious tolerance. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Copenhagen was founded in 1479. 

Defense. The army is composed of conscripts with 
compulsory training between the ages of 19 to 25. 
The navy comprises fleet and coast defense forces. 
The air force, reorganized in 1948, is being ex- 
panded. Estimated strengths are: Army, 100,000 
plus local defense units of about 25,000; navy, 
20,000; air force, 8 fighter and fighter-bomber 
squadrons totaling 15,000. Seven airfields have 
been approved under the NATO program. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, area 540 
sq. mi., pop. 32,000, have extensive home rule. 

GREENLAND 

Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
N. lat. Its total area is 827,300 square miles, 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the island 
is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in altitude. 
The average thickness of the ice cap is 1,000 ft. 
The population (1954) is 50,192, including 1,694 


349 


non-indigenous. The capital is Godthaab. Under 
the 1953 Danish constitution the former colony 
became an integral part of the realm. 

The deposits of cryolite are the largest in the 
eee Fish, fur and graphite are the other ex- 


Dominican Republic, Ecuador 


Dominican Republic 
REPUBLICA DOMINICANA , 

Capital: Ciudad Trujillo, Area (Govt. est.), 19,- 
333 square miles. Population (UN est. 1956): 
2,608,000. Flag: four alternating red and blue 
Squares quartered by white cross. Monetary unit: 
Peso (U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. The Dominican Republic occupies 
the eastern two-thirds of the Island of Hispaniola 
(discovered by Columbus in 1492), second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, situated between Cuba on 
the West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boun- 
dary, between it and the Republic of Haiti, which 
occupies the western part of the island, is 193 
miles long. It has a coastline of 1,017 miles. 
Climate is generally sub-tropical. 

The city of Santo Domingo, founded 1496, is 
the oldest settlement on the hemisphere and has 
the supposed ashes of Columbus in an elaborate 
tomb in its ancient cathedral. In 1936 President 
Trujillo changed its name to Ciudad Trujillo. 

Resources and Industries. The land is very fer- 
tile, about 15,500 square miles being cultivable; 
agriculture and stock raising. are the principal 
industries. Sugar, cacao, molasses, coffee, rice, corn 
and tobacco are the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt and petroleum and the 
mining industry is under development. 

Chief manufactures are rum, alcohol, chocolate, 
molasses, textiles and apparel, chemicals, shoes, 
furniture. 

History and Government. The republic was 
formed after the successive expulsion of the 
Spanish, French and Haitians. Santo Domingo was 
long the center of Spanish power in America. 

The country. was occupied by American Marines 
from 1916 until 1924, when a constitutionally 
elected government was installed. In 1942 a new 
constitution gave suffrage to women. Gen Rafael 
L. Trujillo (Molina), born 1891, was president, 
1930-38 and 1942-52; he was given wide executive 
powers by the congress and is virtual head of the 
government; his brother, Hector Bienvenido Tru- 
jillo (Molina), born 1908, after being head of the 
betel and police, became president 1952, re-elected 
1957. 

The President is elected by direct vote every 
five years. The National Congress consists of a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. All persons 
over 18 have the right of suffrage. 

Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed of whites, mulattoes, and 19% negroes. 
There is religious tolerance and no state religion. 
The population is almost wholly Roman Catholic. 
Education is free and compulsory. The language is 
Spanish, but English is widely spoken. The Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo was established 1538 by 
the Dominicans, 

Defense. The armed forces comprise approxi- 
mately 12,000 officers and men. The nayy com- 


prises 2 destroyers, 4 frigates, 5 corvettes and 
patrol vessels. There is an air corps, 
Ecuador 


REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR 

Capital: Quito. Area (govt. est.): 116,270 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1956): 3,777,000. 
Flag: broad yellow bar above narrower blue and 
red bands respectively with coat of arms in center. 
Monetary unit: Sucre (U.S. 6.6c). 

Descriptive. Ecuador, on the northern Pacific 
Coast of South America, extends from about 100 
miles north of the Equator to 400 miles south of it. 
It is bounded by Colombia on the North and Peru 
on the East and South. Two cordillera of the 
Andes mountains cross the country from north to 
south, dividing it into three natural zones—coastal, 
highlands, and the orient extending to the border 
with Peru. Included among Ecuador’s 22 peaks 
are a number of South America’s highest vol- 
canos, including Chimborazo (20,577 ft.), Coto- 
paxi, Iliniza, Cayambe, and Altar. 

Included in the area of Ecuador but not the 
population are the Galapagos (Tortoise) Islands. 
with an area of 3.028 miles known as the Archi- 
pelago of Colon. 

Guayaquil is the chief seaport, and also serves 
Panagra and Braniff Airlines. Otavalo, Quito, 
Ambato and Cuenca are popular with tourists: 


cific an 
Jands in Imbabura and Esmeraldas provinces. 

Resources and 
undeveloped minerals. Rich silver ore is found at 
Pillzhum in Cafar. Petroleum output is increasing. 
Large deposits of copper, iron, lead, coal and sul- 
phur are known to exist. Modern farm methods 
jhave redoubled Ecuador’s agricultural growth 
since 1948. Rice exports have doubled, bananas 
quadrupled. Other agricultural products are cere- 
als, potatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Cocoa ranks 
first in exports by value. Others include kapok, 
rubber, mangrove bark, coffee and alligator skins. 

Once industrially slow, Ecuador is rapidly mod- 
ernizing and expanding its industries. Industry 
contributed 19% to the 1955 national income and 
is accelerating, with production increases of 23% 
to 54% in cement, edible oils, textiles, sugar, 
chemical products. 

The so-called Panama or ‘‘Jipijapa’’ hats, made 
of Toguilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 
Ecuador is the chief source of balsa wood, half as 
heavy as cork but very strong. 

History and Government. Following three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, the Presidency of Quito 
(Ecuador) was united to the Republic of Colombia, 
Dec. 17, 1819, from which it seceded May 13, 1830 
and became a republic. 

Under the republic’s constitution of 1946 the 
President is elected directly by the people for a 
four-year term’ and the Congress consists of a 
Senate and Chamber of Representatives. Women 
have voted since 1939. 

Camilo Ponce Enriquez, Conservative, was elected 
president June 3, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
chief religion. Primary education is compulsory. 
The language is Spanish. The population is over 
one-third Indian and one-third mixed; whites are 
in the minority but settlement by American and 
British is encouraged. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory. The 
U. S. has a military assistance advisory agreement 
with Ecuador and rights to naval bases. 

pt 
JAMHURYAT MISR 

Capital: Cairo. Area: 386,198 sq. mi. (est.). 
Population (UN est. 1956): 23,410,000. Flag: White 
crescent and three five-pointed stars on green 
field. Monetary unit: Egyptian pound, 100 piastres 
(U.S. $2.87). 

Descriptive. Egypt, a republic since 1953, occu- 
pies the northeast corner of Africa on the Medi- 
terranean sea. On the East lie Israel and 1,200 
mi. of Red Sea separating Egypt from Saudi Ara- 
bia. Libya is on the West and Sudan is south 
oi 22° N. Lat. The peninsula of Sinai extends 
into the Red Sea, with the Gulf of Aqaba on the 
East and the Gulf of Suez inside Egypt, and the 
Suez Canal connecting the Gulf of Suez with the 
Mediterranean. Jurisdiction over a 28-mi. wide 
Stvip of Asia Minor west of Israel, including Gaza, 
was given Egypt by an armistice agreement, 1949, 
as a refuge for displaced Palestinian Arabs. 

Alexandria is the chief port. Cairo, largest city, 
is rich in archaeological treasures, cafes, bazaars. 
Excursions for tourists are conducted to the pyra- 
mids, Sphinx, temple ruins at Karnak and Luxor, 
and other ancient monuments. 

Resources. and Industries. Productive acreage 
lies in the Valley of the Nile and its delta, or 
Lower Egypt, -north of Cairo. The Nile flows 
through 960 mi. in Egypt and covers 2,350 sq. mi, 
with waters and marshes. About 13,000 sq. mi. 
are cultivated for cereals, vegetables, cotton and 
Sugar cane, and 1,900 sq. mi. have canals and fruit 
plantations. The Nile rises in June and reaches 
its peak by October, regulated by dams. The land 
is divided into rectangular basins protected by 
banks; water is admitted to a depth of 3 ft., and 
left 40 days; it is then run off and seed is broad- 
cast. Fruit is plentiful and includes grapes, dates, 
figs, pomegranates, peaches, apricots, oranges 
lemons, bananas and olives, : 

The dams conserving Nile waters are among the 
largest in the world. Aswan, at the First Cata- 
ract, is 176 ft. high, creating a reservoir 230 mi. 
long. Gabel Awila dam is over 3 mi. long. 

_ The Aswan High Dam project to be constructed 

in southern Egypt just south of the present Aswan 

dam will back up 140 to 216 billion cu. yds. of 

Waver, add 2,000,000 acres to arable land and create 

ao ore of 10 billion kw, annually. It 
cost. an est. $1,300,000,000, in i 

and land reclamation projects, aie ngshnaie 


bbls. of oil per day. 

The principal imports are wheat, textiles, - 
eral, chemical and pharmaceutical products: wood 
and cork articles; paper; metals; inery and 
motor vel = — Pei chiefly cotton and 
other agri ural products. 

History and Government. Archaeological records 
of ancient empires in Egypt go back to 4,000 B.C. 
A high civilization of rulers and priests dominated 
the lowly serfs. Assyrians, Persians, Greeks (Alex- 
ander of Macedon), Romans, Saracens, Turks, 
French (Napoleon) and British invaded Egypt. 
Under Turkish.sultams the khedive as hereditary 
viceroy had wide authority but repeated insolvency 
led to regulation by European powers. Britain, 
which supervised the administration after 1882, 
made Egypt a protectorate in 1914 to defend it 
when Turkey joined Germany in war, but ended 
it Feb. 28, 1922. Britain then recognized Egypt as 
a sovereign state but reserved defense, security of 
British communications, and the Sudan. 

The sultan became King Fouad I Mar. 15, 1922, 
and a constitution was adopted 1923. King Fouad 
I died Apr. 28, 1936, and was succeeded by his 
son, Farouk I, who did not come of age until July 
29, 1937. Farouk was married to (1) Farida Zul- 
fikar, divorced 1948; children, Princess Ferial, b. 
1939, Princess Fawzia, b. 1940, Princess Fadia, b. 
1943; (2) Narriman Sadek, May 6, 1951, divorced 
Feb, 2, 1953: Son: Prince Ahmed Fouad II, b. 
Jan. 16, 1952. King Farouk abdicated July 26, 
1952, and left the country. His son was named 
nominal ruler under a regency council, Aug. 5, 
1952. The crown was abolished when Egypt was 
declared a republic, June 18, 1953. . 

In 1936 an Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance 
revised the conditions of association. Britain 
agreed to’ a co-dominium over the Sudan, with 
British and Egyptian troops cooperating, and ob- 
tained the right to retain 10,000 soldiers and 400 
airmen to defend the Suez Canal for 20 years until 
Egypt could take over, and also held naval bases 
in Alexandria and Port Said. 

Egypt became a charter member of the UN and 
in 1945 led in organization of the Arab League. 
In 1947 Egypt brought before the Security Coun- 
cil, U.N., a demand for unification of Egypt and 
Sudan and evacuation of all British troops from 
the Suez. In October, 1951, Egypt abrogated its 
1936 treaty with Britain. Parliament amended the 
constitution Oct. 16, 1951, to provide for a ‘sep- 
arate Sudanese constitution. The Sudan, with 
UN support, gained independence, effective Jan. 
1, 1956. See Sudan. 

* Delays in reforms, corruption in public office and 
royal extravagance !ed to an uprising July 23, 1952, 
led by the Society of Free Officers (Gamal Abdul 
Nasser, ch, exec. comm.) which named Maj. Gen. 
Mohammed Naguib commander in chief. They 
forced abdication of King Farouk. The constitution 
was cancelled and a transition government insti- : 
tuted. Nagulb became premier Sept. 7, 1952. When t 
the republic was proclaimed June 18, 1953, Nagulb i 
became its first president and premier, Lt. Col. H 
Gamal Abdel Nasser succeeded Naguib as premier j 
Apr. 18, 1954. ’ | 

The transition government ended June 23, 1956, 
when voters elected Col. Nasser president (99.9% 
of total votes) and adopted a constitution provid- 
ing for freedoms of worship, press, speech, as- 
sembly and private ownership, and election of a 
national assembly. The constitution proclaims 
Egypt to be an Islamic Arab state under a repub- 
lican and democratic form of government. 

Women voted for the first time in Egypt in the 
country’s first post-revolution general election for 
a 350-member Parliment, July 3, 1957. 

In July, 1956, the United States, Great Britain 
and the International Bank withdrew support 
from loans to start the Aswan dam. President 
Nasser, July 26, ousted the Suez Canal Co., seized 
the canal and declared its revenues would be | 
used to pay for the dam. See Suez Canal. 

The border hostilities between the Arab nations 
and Israel heightened during the Suez crisis. 
Israeli forces invaded Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula 
Oct. 29, 1956, and by Nov. 4 occupied that and 
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the Gaza Strip. On Egypt’s rejection of a demand 
by Britain and France for a cease-fire, the latter 
two nations began bombing Egypt by air Oct. 31 
and landed forces Noy. 5-6, despite UN and United 
States objections. Egypt and Israel accepted a 
cease-fire proposal of the UN, followed by Britain 
and France, and fighting ended Nov. 7. 

Facing the threat of international sanctions, 
Israel consented to withdraw its forces from 
Egyptian territory, Mar. 4, 1957, and UN Emer- 
gency Force units assumed control of the Gaza 
Strip, Mar. 7, and Sharm el Sheikh, Mar. 8. 


For 1957 developments see Chronology. 


Education and Religion. Moslems form over 91% 
of the povulation; Christians, 7.89%; Jews, 0.34%. 
Education is compulsory for all children beginning 
at age seven and free through high school. There 
is a famous seat of Moslem learning in the Uni- 
versity of Al-Azhar in Cairo, founded about 968 
A.D. Three modern universities are Cairo Uni- 
versity, Alexandria Univ., and Heliopolis Univ. 
There are two- American centers: American Uni- 
versity, Cairo, and an American College for women, 
Assiut, Upper Egypt. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory for all. 
The Army and Air Force have been expanded. The 
regular army (1957) is est. to number 100,000, the 
Militia 50,000 and a large number of trained 
peasantry. The delivery of large tanks, motorized 
guns, machine guns, small arms, jet airplanes 
and 3 submarines from Soviet Communist sources 
has made Egypt the most fully armed nation in 
the Near East. 

A Navy program comprising frigates, torpedo 
boats, minesweepers and other vessels is under 


way. THE SUEZ CANAL 


The Suez Canal, 103 mi. long, joins the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. Its minimum width 
is 196 ft., 10 in., and maximum draft for vessels 
35 ft. It was begun April 25, 1859, by a French cor- 
poration under Ferdinand de Lesseps and opened 
Nov. 17, 1869. Benj. Disraeli, British prime min- 
ister, obtained control for Britain Nov. 24, 1875, 
by buying 176,752 shares from the Khedive Ismail 
of Egypt for £3,976,582 (nearly $20,000,000). Brit- 
ain increased its holdings to 295,026 shares out of 
652,932. Prolonged agitation led to an agreement 
July 27, 1954, by which Britain agreed to withdraw 
all troops (est. 80,000) within 20 mos. after signing 
pact on Oct. 19, 1954. The 74-year British military 
occupation ended June 13, 1956, ahead of schedule. 

The canal was due to revert to Egypt Nov. 46, 
1968, termination date of the company concession. 

On July 26, 1956, President Nasser proclaimed 
nationalization of the Suez and announced profits 
would be used to build the projected High Dam at 
Aswan. This followed the withdrawal of $56,000,000 
worth of United States aid and $14,000,000 worth of 
British aid for the first stage of construction, July 
19-20, 1956, which also rendered inoperative a pro- 
jected World Bank loan of $200,000,000 for the 
second stage. 

Egypt rejected all proposals. for international 
control of the canal and took over full operation, 
Sept. 14, after some foreign pilots had left their 
posts. Fifteen of a group of interested nations 
formed a Suez Canal Users’ Assn. effective Oct, 1. 

After the UN Security Council opened debate 
Oct. 5 on a British-French complaint against 
Egypt’s seizure, Egypt, Britain and France agreed 
Oct. 12 on 6 general principles to govern future 
operation of the canal, including one that its 
operation ‘‘shall be insulated from the politics 
of any nation.”’ E 

Beginning Dec. 29, UN-chartered salvage crews 
aided Egyptians in clearing the canal of trapped 
vessels and wrecked bridges. Egypt reopened the 
canal for limited daylight use Mar. 7, 1957, and 
full-scale transit Mar. 29. 

Egypt on Apr. 24, 1957, reiterated its intention 
to operate the canal through the autonomous 
Suez Canal Authority. It proposed international 
arbitration of disputes and promised to set aside 
25% of gross receipts for maintenance and devel- 
opment of the canal, and to limit increases in 
tolls to 1% within any 12-months. It affirmed 
Egypt’s determination to abide by the Constanti- 
nople Convention of 1888, and to accept the juris- 
diction of the International Court in differences 
arising from its interpretation, as in the case of 
Israeli shipping, which it continued to bar from 
the canal as well as the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Annual income of the canal averages nearly 
$100,000,000; in 1954 gross receipts were $92,730,574, 
total expenses $43,208,171; 1955 gross receipts were 
$98,682,442, expenses $52,297,584. Vessel and cargo 
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traffic in 1955 reached a record total; goods totaled 
107,508,000 metric tons and passengers totaled 
520,774. For later developments see Index and 


Chronology. 
El Salvador 


REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR 

Capital: San Salvador. Area (prov. est.): 8,259 
square miles. Population (UN est. 1956): 2,268,000.\ 
Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, coat 
oe ra on white. Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 

Descriptive. El Salvador, smallest of the six 
Central American or Middle American republics 
and only one without an Atlantic seacoast, is 
bounded on the West by Guatemala, on the North 
and East by Honduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, 
and on the South by a Pacific coastline of about 
160 miles, A country of mountains, hills and up- 
land plains, it is entirely within the tropics, but 
tropic heat is modified by the elevation. 

San Salvador, the capital, is connected by rail or 
highway with all towns of importance. Three sea- 
ports, La Libertad, Acajutla and La Union (Cutu- 
co) are the principal means of entry. 

The three racial types are white, mestizo (of 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, the 
latter comprising about 20% of the population. 
About 62% is rural. : 

Resources and Industries. The coffee plantations 
on the mountain slopes are the country’s eco- 
nomic mainstay, furnishing 80% of its exports. 
Henequen, gold, sugar and balsam are also ex- 
ported. Imports include cotton textiles, iron and 
steel manufactures, automobiles and trucks, wheat 
and flour, drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

History and Government. El Salvador became 
independent of Spain in 1821; member of the Cen- 
tral American Federation until 1839. The consti- 
tution provides for a unicameral legislative sys- 
tem, the National Assembly of Deputies, elected 
by popular vote. Voting is compulsory for males 
over 18. Married women more than 25 and un- 
married women more than 30 are allowed fran- 
chise. Women with a professional degree are en- 
titled to vote when they are 21. Executive power is 
vested in the president who is elected by direct, 
popular vote and is ineligible for immediate re- 
election. The president is assisted by a Council of 
Ministers who are named by him. 

President: Lt. Col. Jose Maria Lemus, elected 
Mar. 4, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory and the language is Spanish, The 
dominant religion is Roman Catholic. 

Defense. There is military instruction between 
the ages of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps. 


Estonia 


EESTI VABARIIK 

ESTONIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 

Capital: Tallinn. Area (1940): 18,353 square 
miles. Population (USSR estimate, 1956): 1,100,000. 

Descriptive. Estonia comprises the one-time Rus- 
sian Empire province of Estonia (Eestimaa), the 
northern part of Livonia, parts of the former 
Petjorski Krai and a number of islands in the 
Baltic Sea, It is bounded on the East by the 
USSR, Latvia on the South, the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic on the West, and the Gulf of Fin- 
land on the North. The Estonians are of Finnish- 
Ugrian origin. The country is a low plain inter-~ 
spersed with a series of rolling hills. 

Resources and Industries. Chief occupations are 
agriculture and dairy farming. Crops include rye, 
oats and barley. About 22% of the territory is 
covered by forests which furnish material for 
furniture, match and pulp industries. Textiles, 
agricultural machinery, precision instruments also 
are manufactured. Mineral resources include 
shale, peat, phosphorites. 

History and Government. Estonia declared its 
independence from Russia Feb. 24, 1918. It was 
overrun and incorporated by the USSR in June 
1940. This action has not been recognized by the 
United States. Estonia was known as a country of 
quaint medieval towns. Tallinn was founded by 
King Valdemar II of Denmark in 1219; Narva. 
founded in the 13th century, contained a fortress 
built by the Russian Grand Duke Ivan III in 1492. 

Education and Religion. Before the occupation. 
78.6% of the population were Lutherans, 19% 
Greek Orthodox. Compulsory school attendance 
was extended to seven years in 1945; in 1950 there 
were 150,000 pupils. In 1949 there were 8 institu- 
tions of higher education, including Tartu (Dor- 
pat) University, founded in 1632. 


Ethiopia 
ABYSSINIA 
YE ITIOPIA NEGUSE NEGUEST MENGUIST 
Capital: Addis Ababa. Area: 350,000 square 

miles (398,350 including Eritrea). 

(govt. estimate 1956): 19,500,000. Flag: 

horizontal bars, green-yellow-red, with lion in 

yellow bar. Monetary unit: Ethiopian dollar (U.S. 


Mesarigtive. The kingdom of Ethiopia (or Abys- 


sinia) one of the oldest Christian nations in the 
world, is a mountainous volcanic country in North- 
east Africa, bounded by Eritrea, French Somali- 
land and British Somaliland on the Northeast, 
Italian Somaliland on the Southeast, Kenya 
(British) on the South and the Sudan on the 


est. 
oe principal rivers are the Abbai (Blue Nile), 
Baro, Gibe, Didessa, Wabi, Awash, Juba, and 
Webi Shebeli. The climate is largely temperate, 
with a rainy season from June to September. 

Resources and Industries. Economy is mainly 
agricultural but industrial resources are potentially 
great, including vast hydroelectric power, surveys 
of which are under way with aid of the Interna- 
fional Bank. Modern industrial enterprises are 
conducted by American and other firms. 

Fertile soil and abundant rainfall produce two 
crops annually. Wheat, barley, millet, tobacco, 
sugar and coffee are principal crops. Cattle, 
sheep, goats and mules are raised in great num- 
bers. The horses are small but sturdy and popu- 
lar as polo ponies. Coffee of extremely high 
quality, used for blending, from the Province of 
Kaffa, accounts for half of the country’s foreign 
exchange. Hides and skins of domestic and wild 
animals also are exported. Mineral resources in- 
clude platinum, gold, silver, manganese, tin, cop- 
per, asbestos, potash, sulphur, mica, cement, and 
salt. There are known deposits of coal and iron; 
tests are in progress for petroleum. 

Of the country’s 683 mi. of railroad, 486 mi. 
connect Addis Ababa with Djibouti, French So- 
maliland. The highway system, with 5,000 mi. of 
all-weather roads, is under expansion, as are 
radio, telephone and telegraph communications. 
A modern airline serves within the nation and con- 
nects with international services. 

History and Government. Ethiopia is a constitu- 
tional monarchy derived from a number of earlier 
kingdoms, descendants of ancient Hamite and 
Semite tribes. Italy invaded the country in 1935 
without declaring war and partially occupied it. 
Emperor Haile Selassie fought until forced to 
withdraw, leaving for Europe to appeal to the 
League of Nations for help. The League applied 
sanctions against Italy, which proved ineffective. 
Mussolini added Ethiopia to Italy with Victor Em- 
manuel III emperor. British forces occupied Ethi- 
opia, 1941, and freed it. Eritrea, former Italian 
colony, was federated with Ethiopia in 1952. 

The present Emperor, Haile Selassie I, 225th 
consecutive Solomonic ruler, was born July 23, 
1892, crowned Noy. 2, 1930. He voluntarily estab- 
lished a Parliament and judiciary system, July 16, 
1931, and promulgated a new constitution Nov. 4, 
1955, incorporating a liberal bill of rights, grant- 
ing the franchise to all over 21 and defining the 
emperor’s powers. The Senate (Upper House) of 
approx. 100 is appointed for 6-year terms: Cham- 
ber of Deputies, approx. 206, is elected for 4 years. 

Education and Religion. Ethiopian culture has 
been influenced by Greece and Egypt. Christianity 
is the predominant religion, embraced in 330 A.D.; 
the Coptic, Monophysite branch is practiced, Until 
1952 the Egyptian Coptic Patriarch was the head 
of the Church, but the Emperor now appoints the 
Ethiopian Archbishop. Religious pop. (est.): 

Christians (Amhara and Tigreans) 10,340 880 

Mohammedans : 3,368,880 

Jews and others ‘ 4,470,240 
_ There are a number of training colleges, includ- 
ing @ university college at Addis Ababa. The offi- 
cial language is Amharic; English is widely taught. 
Forty-six hospitals and 150 clinics operate; epi- 
demic prevention is under direction of Ethiopian 
Pasteur Institute. 

Defense. The Emperor commands the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. High-ranking officers are 
trained in the United States and Great Britain. 

aan aa ERITREA 

itrea, an Italian colony for 67 years, str 
for 670 miles along the African coast of nee 
Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape Dumereh, bordered 
on the west by the Sudan, on the south by Ethio- 
pia and French Somaliland. Its area is 48,350 sq 
mi., population, est. 1951, 1,080,000. : : 


3, 1950 that wines 
former colonies, voted Dec. 3, _ 
tered since World War wee Great Britain, 


July 9, a constitution drawn up by a UN com- 
mission establishing the region as an autonomous 
unit federated with Ethiopia, effective Sept. 11, 
1952, when the Emperor signed the act of federa- 
tion. Eritrea is represented in the Ethiopian Par- 
liament and Federal Council. 


Finland 


SUOMEN TASAVALTA—REPUBLIKEN FINLAND 

Capital: Helsinki. Area: 130,165 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1956): 4,288,000. Flag: 
Extended blue cross on white field. Monetary unit: 
Markka (U.S. 0.4348c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Finland is bounded 
on the North by Norway, on the East by the 
USSR, on the South by the Gulf of Finland, 
USSR and Baltic Sea, and on the West-by the 
Gulf of Bothnia, Sweden and Norway. 

Seventy percent of the land is forested. The 
lake and canal waterways are navigable for 3,000 
miles. Rail and air communication are well de- 
veloped. 

Resources and Industries. Although extending 
far north into extremely cold latitudes, with 
Tugged climate and topography, Finland is an 
agricultural country. Lumbering is the most im- 
portant industry. The principal crops are oats, 
barley, wheat, rye, potatoes and hay. Other chief 
industries in order of their importance are— 
paper and pulp; metals; food and beverages, tex- 
tiles, leather, chemicals. 

The country’s economy recovered remarkably 
from effects of World War II. The index of in- 
dustrial production (1948—100) reached 208 in 
Sept., 1956. 

Finland’s merchant marine reached an all-time 
record of 750,000 tons in late 1956. 

The cooperative system has worked throughout 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success, 

Foreign trade (in markkas): 


mports Exports 


1954 152,137,000,000 156,618,000,000 
1955 176,960,000,000 181,259,000,000 
1956 203,552,000,000 177,987,000,000 


History and Government. The original Finns 
were part of a large Asiatic migration, with Mon- 
goloid connections and related to the Magyar 
(Hungarian) and Turkish tribes. Swedish settlers 
brought the country into the kingdom of Sweden, 
1154 to 1809, when Finland became an autonomous 
grand duchy of the Russian Empire. Russian 
exactions created a strong national spirit; on Dec. 
6, 1917, Finland declared its independence and on 
July 17, 1919, became a republic. On Nov. 30, 
1939, the Soviet Union invaded Finland, and al- 
though the Finns took heavy toll, they succumbed 
after 3 mos. and in March, 1940, were forced to 
cede 16,173 sq. mi., including the Karelian isth- 
mus, Vijpuri, and an area on Lake Ladoga. When 
the Nazis attacked the USSR June 22, 1941, Fin- 
land went to war to take back its lands, but the 
victory of the Allies meant its defeat. The USSR, 
Sept. 19, 1944, exacted the former cessions, plus 
Petsamo, and a lease for 50 years on Porkkala 
area for a military base. The treaty of Feb. 10, 
1947, also exacted $300;000,000 in gold in term 
payments. In April, 1948, Finland signed a 10- 
year treaty of mutual assistance and friendship 
with USSR, extended in 1956 until 1975, when the 
USSR agreed to return Porkkala, which it did Jan, 
26, 1956, Finland has other economic agreements 
with USSR. Despite their setbacks the industri- 
ous Finns paid their war debts and brought pros- 
perity back to their land. 

The President is chosen for a term of six years 
by an Electoral College of 300 named by direct 
vote: he appoints the Cabinet. The President is 
a eee Peerenens former Premier, elected Feb. 

5 . Premier: Dr. Veino J. Sukselai - 
Ralpted oe: 27, 1957, te 5 

ere is a single legislative chamber, the Diet 
(Eduskunta), and the voting system is designed 
for proportional representation. 

In general elections March 7-8, 1954, the 200 
seats in the Diet were distributed: Social Demo- 


crats, 54; Agrarians, 53; People’s Democrats, 43; 
Conservatives, 24; Swedish People’s party, 13; 
Finnish People’s, 13. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church is the state religion, although there 
is absolutely free worship. Literacy rate is highest 
in the world—99%. There are three major univer- 
sities—one in Helsinki and two in Turku, and a 
number of institutes of higher education. 

Defense. Universal military service prevails from 
17 years to 60. Males reaching 19 are called up 
for one year for training. There are an Air Force 
and a Coast Defense. Finland’s effective force is 
limited by the Peace Treaty with USSR to 41,900. 

Finland is a member of the UN and the Nordic 


Council. 
France 


LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 

Capital: Paris. Area: 212,659 square miles. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1957): 43,787,000. Flag: three verti- 
cal bars, blue-white-red. Monetary unit: Franc 
(U.S. 0.24¢). 

Descriptive. The Republic of France, most west- 
erly country of Central Europe, extends from 42° 
20’ to 51°5’ north latitude, and from 17°45’ East 
longitude to 4°45’ West longitude. 

On the East and Northeast lie Belgium and 
Luxemburg, the Saar and Germany. The Jura 
mountains and Lake Geneva separate it from 
Switzerland and the Graian Alps and the Maritime 
Alps from Italy on the Southeast. On the South 
are the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the 
Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the West are 
the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the North the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover separate it from England. 

Mt, Blanc, on the Franco-Italian border in the 
Savoy, is the tallest mountain west of the Cau- 
causus 15,771 ft. Other tall peaks are Mt. Pelat, 
10,017 ft. and Pic Montcalm in the Pyrenees, 10,305 
it. An agreement with Italy to pierce Mt. Blanc 
with an 11-mi. railway tunnel was endorsed by 
the National Assembly January, 1957. At present 
the longest tunnel is Mt. Cenis, 8 mi.; other 
tunnels pierce the Vosges Mts., Ruve, Col de 
Braus and Mt. Grazian. 

The island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
ranean off the West coast of Italy and North of 
Sardinia, forms an integral part of France. It 
has an area of 3.367 square miles and a population 
(1954) of 244,266. The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 
place of Napoleon. 

France is the principal unit of the French 
Union, described later in this article. 

There are four important rivers, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone. France controls 
the left bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzer- 
land, to Lauterbourg. The waterways total 7,543 
miles in length, of which canals cover 3,031. 

The census of 1954 placed the population at 
43,041,000. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculturally, France 
is a country of small diversified farms occupying 
30% of the employed, producing wheat, sugar 
beets, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, grapes, apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
Cattle raising and fishing are extensive. 

The country is rich in minerals,.and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites, 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash salts. The iron ore desposits in eastern 
France and the bauxite deposits in-central France 
are among the richest in the world. 

Power stations produce over 1 billion kwh an- 
nually. Projects are under way to develop the 
Rhone River Valley and the Rhine between Basel 
and Strasbourg. 

French railways are merged into one French Na- 
tional Railway system, the Société Nationale des 
Chemins de Fer Francais. The merchant marine 
has increased markedly since 1939, with 725 ships 
totaling 3,766,936 tons in 1957. The major air 
agency, Air France, serves 73 countries on all the 
continents, flying 247,000,000 ton miles in 1956. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes,. automobiles and iron prod- 
ucts. Index of industrial production in 1956 was 
186 (1938—100), 10% over 1955. France in 1956 
produced 13,398,000 metric’tons of steel (1 metric 
ton equals 1.102 short tons), and is expected to 
produce 17,000,000 metric tons by 1961. In January, 
1957, France produced 1,206,000 tons of crude steel 
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and 1,025,000 tons of pig iron, an 8% increase for 
steel over January, 1956. Iron ore mined reached 
5,455,000 tons against 4,543,000 for the. same 
period. The total iron ore mined by the 6 Euro- 
pean Coal & Steel countries was only slightly 
larger, 7,595,000 tons in January, 1957. Some of 
basic principles of atomic energy were discovered 
by French scientists. It has the Saclay pile and 
will operate atomic powerplants at Marcoule and 
Avoine. Construction of parts for a nuclear sub- 
marine, Q244, were reported under way March, 
1957, by the Saclay nuclear center. 

The rapid expansion of the oil industry is a 
phenomenon of post-war enterprise. In 1946 
France produced 54,000 metric tons of crude pe- 
troleum; in 1956 it reached 1,000,000 metric tons. 
Southwest France became an important oil area 
with the discovery of the Laca and Parentis fields; 
the latter, by Esso Standard S. A. F., a French 
corporation, has a potential of 1,000,000 tons 
annually. Exploration is proceeding around Mar- 
seille and in the Ile-de-France, while Gabun in 
Equatorial Africa is yielding nearly 350,000 metric 
tons and the French Sahara is expected to yield 
up to 10,000,000 metric tons within 4 years. Some 
of the companies are in part government owned. 
The refining industry, near the large ports, is 20 
times greater than just after the war because of 
the consumption of fuel oils and gasoline for 
ships, factories, motor cars, farm machinery and 
diesels. France normally imports nearly 25,000,000 
tons, over 22,000,000 from the Middle East of 
which 12,000,000 tons usually are routed through 
the Suez Canal. Need of a large tanker fleet has 
accelerated shipbuilding. 

France is the most important vinery in the 
world and its wines, of which it produces about 
2 billion gallons a year, are of high value for 
export. Names of French provinces and regions, 
such as Bordeaux, Champagne, Burgundy identify 
wines highly esteemed. While ownership of vine- 
yards is diversified, associations hold owners to 
strict account for the quality of their product. 

Foreign trade, including overseas territories (in 


dollars): Imports Exports 
1951 4,591,900,000 4,225,000,000 
1952 4,547,000,000 4,047,085,717 
1953 4,166,000,000  4,020,000,000 
1954 4,348,800,000  4,321.000,000 
1955 4,733,000,000 4,845 ,000,000 
1956 5,650,000,000  4,680,000,000 

Trade with the United States (in dollars): 

Imports Exports 
1951 545,400,000 311,200,000 
1952 499,600,000 225,700,000 
1953 385,714,285 182,057,142 
1954 380,914,000 154,629,000 
1955 462,300,000 204,000,000 
1956 680,400,000 223,200,000 


The Bank of France, originally a private con- 
cern with the right to issue paper currency, 
second only to the Bank of England in Europe, 
came under government administration in 1945, 
The government revalued the franc Aug. 10, 1957, 
from 350 to 420 to U. S. $1 for most transactions. 
Most industrial prices were frozen at the Aug. 
15, 1957, level by government decree. 

History and Government. The monarchial system 
was overthrown by the French Revolution (1789- 
1793) and succeeded by the First Republic; there- 
after successively followed by the First Empire un- 
der Napoleon (1804-1814), a monarchy (1814-1848) 
the Second Republic (1848-1852), the Second Em-_ 
pire (1852-1870), the Third Republic (Sept. 4 
1871). For list of rulers consult Indez, 

France suffered severe losses in manpower and 
wealth in the first World War, 1914-1918, when it 
was invaded by the German Empire because it was 
an ally of Russia, With Britain and the United 
States as its principal allies it threw back the 
Germans and by the Treaty of Versailles exacted 
return of Alsace and Lorraine, French provinces 
seized by Germany in 1871. As Allied controls on 
Germany were reduced Adolf Hitler and the Nazi 
party prepared for revenge. They invaded France 
in May, 1940, occupied Paris June 14, 1940, and 
signed an armistice with a government that made 
its hq in Vichy, in unoccupied France. Marshal 
Henri Petain became chief of state, but French- 
men were divided. Underground forces (Resistance) 
operated as guerillas while Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
formed an army in Africa. When France was lib- 
erated by the Allies Sept., 1944, De Gaulle became 
premier of the provisional government. In Janu- 
ary, 1946, he was displaced, and in the next 11 
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The French Union 


The French Union, estab. 1946, comprises France, 
its possessions and related territories and states. 
ek re es 


Mites | "fon 


Departments 

RBSUANEIOR),« pts jee. = 3 852,600| 9,530,500 
French ‘ana (outh America) 35,135 27,863 
Giuseaage (Us acy | Bh) Has as 
artinique (West Indies)... .. F 
teuaion CAMIOR cet eee 969| 274,370 


Overseas sg! degen AiteTy 188 
French West Africa........... 11,820, 777, 
French Equatorial Africa ..... 969,000) 4 85 


,071| "65,403 
ee atland- ~~ -----| 29470) “169,000 
Migengascar.....°-2...--8- 241,094| 4,644,000 
St. ere . Miquelon...... . A 6n'boo 

NPAs girae «Sens. Eheim: A . 
Bitmeiacines 2... 1/520| 63,000 
Co-dominium, with Britain 

New Hebrides (Oceania).....- 5,700) 53,000 


Trust Territories paceman 
Cameroons (West Africa). .... 166,4 127, 
Togoland (West Africa)....... 21,893! 1,070,000 


Associated States a aoe 

This category is intended to include states 
formerly under French rule, now independent, that 
find economic or strategic advantages in the 
French system. The republics of Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam (South) formerly French Indo-China 
have treaties with the French Union but their 
status is not clearly defined. Vietnam withdrew 
from the Assembly of the French Union in Paris 
in 1956. Consult separate articles on Cambodia, 
Laos and Vietnam. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


Sq. Popula- 
Continent Miles tion 
C1 OWS ee oa ... |4,082,506 |42,149,621 
PRAMORRG MS ry ek cas ees i ,713 
Asia (tentative) . 3 ¢ 
Burope....... 
MOPAR apes fcc Pes creas 16,666 181,000 


years France had 22 premiers, since no party or 
combination was able to hold power long. 

A new constitution, establishing the Fourth Re- 
public, was adopted Oct. 13, 1946, effective Dec. 24, 
1946. It provides for a parliament consisting of 
the National Assembly of Deputies (currently 627) 
and a Council of the Republic (320 senators). 
Legislative powers are vested exclusively in the 
Assembly, with the Council acting in an advisory 
capacity. A constitutional act, Dec. 7, 1954, re- 
stored broader powers to the Council. The Presi- 
dent has wider powers than under the Third Re- 
public but he cannot dissolve the Assembly. He is 
recognized as the head of the French Union, serves 
for seven years, and may be reelected only once. 

Following National Assembly elections Jan. 2, 
1956, seat strength of the main parties was: Com- 
munists, 144; Socialists, 95; Radical Socialist, 58; 
Popular Republican, 73; independent and Peasant, 
83; Poujadist, 52. 

The President is René Coty, Independent, elected 
Dec. 17, 1953, at a joint session of Parliament by 
a vote of 477 out of 947, succeeding Vincent Auriol. 

Premier: Maurice Bourges-Manoury, Radical 
Socialist, appointed June 10, 1957. Priority was 
given to financial and Algerian reforms by the 
new government, 

Under the Constitution the French Union con- 
sists of 90 Departments of Metropolitan France, 
12 Algerian Departments, 4 Overseas Departments, 
and a number of Overseas Territories, Trust Ter- 
ritories and Associated States. The 12 Departments 
of Algeria are treated as an integral part of 
France. French administration of foreign lands 
suffered considerable attrition after the World 
War. The protectorate of Morocco ended by agree- 
ment Mar. 2, 1956; that of Tunisia Mar. 20, 1956. 
ag are now members of the French Union. 

€ lormer colonies of Martinique, Guadelo 
Reunion and Guyane (French Guiana) were eiset 
the status of Overseas Departments Jan. 1, 1947, 
Each of the Overseas units is represented in the 
National Assembly and Council of the Republic. 

Both employers and employees contribute to the 
old-age pension fund. There is provision for fam- 
ily allowance, and compulsory social insurance 
for illness, maternity, disability and death. 

Since its liberation, France has put into effect a 
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f ively nationalizing industries, 
panes mines, air lines, and other utilities. 


The budget in francs: 


VOL Sap ase oss aes 2,648,000,000,000 
O52. pie aeses = <a 3,498,000,000,000 
T9550. wean pees ,631,400,000,000 
1956 ceo. gees dn ee ,327,000,000,000 
ADBS 3.52 6 ee ine nl 4 ,645,000,000,000 
1956-3) 8 aaah a 3,645,000,000,000 
1957 (est.) - 2.7.2.2: 4,105,000,000, 


Education and Religion. Primary, secondary and 
higher education are free and instruction is com-~ 
pulsory between the ages of six and 14. There are 
17 universities in the country. 

The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
only about 1,000,000 being Protestants. The state 
recognizes no religion and tolerates all. 

Defense. Compulsory service for 20-year-olds was 
raised from 12 to 18 months Oct. 28, 1950. Com- 
pulsory military training has existed since 1798. 
An extensive rearming program is under way, 
with the help of American funds. 

The Navy includes 2 battleships, 3 aircraft car- 
riers, 4 cruisers and a number of destroyers and 
other vessels. 

France is a member of NATO, the Western 
European Coal and Steel Community, and a signa- 
tory of the European Economie Community (com- 
mon market) and European Atomic Community 
(Euratom) treaties. 


ALGERIA 
L’ Algerie 

Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea. 
between Tunisia on the East and Morocco on the 
West. The northern territory extends inland ap- 
proximately 350 miles; beyond, the ‘southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the Sa- 
hara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys run- 
ning out from the hills. The two chains of the 
Atlas Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 1,000 
feet, divide the country from the Sahara. Algeria 
has an area of 852,600 sq. mi., and population 
(est. 1956) of 9,530,500 of which an_ est. 1,250,000 
are Europeans, The capital is Algiers. The natives 
are Arabs and Berbers of Moselm faith. 

The Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles 
with a population (est. 1955) of 8,710,000, com- 
prised three Departments since 1881 (Algiers, Oran 
and Constantine). A fourth, Béne, was created 
Aug. 7, 1955. Eight others were created by sub- 
division June 20, 1956. 

The Southern Territories of Ain-Sefra, Ghardaia, 
Touggourt and the Saharan Oases have 167,435 
square miles; population (est.) of 820,000. 

Demands of the Algerian. National_ Liberation 
Front for withdrawal of French rule and granting 
of independence to Algeria came before the politi- 
cal committee of the UN General Assembly, 1957, 
by motion of 15 Arab-Asian: nations. The revolt 
for several years had led to terrorism, including 
bomb throwing and assassination. French au- 
thorities Jan. 2, 1957, reported that in 1956 18,060 
rebels, 2,435 French soldiers and 614 civilians had 
been killed. The French civil administration also 
had difficulty with military dissidents, supported 
by French right-wing groups, which demanded 
full army rule in Algeria. France arrested’ mem- 
bers of the council of the National Front. In 
debates in Paris, Egypt and the Communists were 
accused of supporting the rebels. French spokes- 
men were ready to grant equal rights before the 
law, @ measure of autonomy and development of 
mutual interests with Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunisia. : 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle raising is para- 
mount. There are large deposits cf iron, zinc, lead, 
mercury, copper and antimony. 

‘The unit of currency is the Algerian franc, 
equivalent to the French franc. 

The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits.. Trade is 
mainly with France. 

MOROCCO AND TUNISIA 

For Morocco and Tunisia, former French Pro- 

tectorates now self-governed, see. pages 373 and 


4, 
oy FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

French West Africa, a group of overseas ter- 
ritories, reaches from the Atlantic:-Ocean at about 


q 
5 


* west longitude across Africa to the Sudan at 
bout 15° éast longitude and from the southern 
ert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and 
uibya to the Gulf of Guinea and the indeterminate 
‘boundary of Freneh Equatorial Africa. It has been 
formed by consolidation of seven colonies. The 
' tapital is Dakar. 
_ The territories export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
_Tubber, cotton, cacao, coffee, woods, and peanuts. 
Trade is mainly with France. Very large deposits 
of bauxite exist in Guinea. 


_ Territory Sq. mi. ) Pop. (est.) 
Senegal, incl. Dakar dist 80,600} 2,092,800 


MeGuinea........::.. ‘| 105200] . 22611875 


415,900| 567,630 
494'500) 2,279/800 


Joe chee 1,821,600] 18,777,163 
g EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
_ French Equatorial Africa, a group of overseas 


_ territories, is in the heart of Africa and has a 
_ seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean between 
Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 

; Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Sudan, 
‘Libya, French West Africa and Nigeria. French 
acquisition began in 1841 and its territory has 

~ since been extended by exploration and settlement. 

_ That part- (107,270 square miles) ceded to Germany 

_ as compensation for acknowledgment of the 
Morocco protectorate, 1911, was restored to France 
in the Treaty of Versailles and incorporated in this 
territory, The capital is Brazzaville: The con- 

stituent territories are: 


~~ Territory Sa. mi. | Pop. (est). 
Panini he 103,000! 413,329 
Middle Congo............. 132/000] _ 693/263 
Ubangi-Shari. 612221222: 238/000| 1,081,634 
TET an NG «eae is a 496,000| 2'303;559 


MERE, oc 0 vatican ee oe} 969,000} 4,491,785 


There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
- rich in timber. Precious stones, gold, copper, 
‘lead and zinc are found. Manganese of high grade 
‘was discovered in 1953. Commerce is chiefly with 
France. Exports include diamonds, gold, crude and 
finished ivory goods, coffee, cocoa, tropical woods. 
CAMEROONS 
French Cameroons was part of the former Ger- 
man colony, Kamerun, in western Africa. It con- 
sists of 166,489 square miles and was allotted to 
“France as a Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles, 
constituted. an autonomous territory by decree, 
March, 1921, and made a UN Trusteeship Dec., 
1946. It became an autonomous state and privision- 
al trusteeship Apr. 16, 1957. The capital is Yao- 
unde. Its population, (estimated 1954) is 3,127,400, 
including several thousand Europeans. 
Hydroelectric power development is fostering the 
aluminum industry. Its chief -products—are palm 
oil, groundnuts, timber, hides, cacao and ivory. 
| Trade is principally with France. 
TOGOLAND REPUBLIC 
Of Togoland, pre-World War I, German colony, 
France received 21,893 square miles, about two- 
thirds, which was attached to French Dahomey. 
Population (est. 1956): 1,070,000. Z 
The mandate became a UN Trusteeship Dec. 14, 
1946. Internal autonomy as a republic within the 
French Union, under trusteeship, was approved 
by the French cabinet Aug. 24, 1956. 
“ FRENCH SOMALILAND 
French Somaliland lies between Eritrea, Ethi- 
opia and British Somaliland and is separated by 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British). 
’ The area is 9,071 square miles and population 
(est. 1953), 65,403; the capital is Jibuti, its port on 
the Gulf of Aden, acquired in 1862. 

The Territory has few industries, except fishing 
and livestock. Salt. is its most valuable resource. 
MADAGASCAR 

Madagasear, an Overseas Territory, is an island 
off the East coast of Africa from which it is sep- 
arated by the Mozambique Channel (240 miles wide 
| at its. narrowest part). It is about 980 miles long 
| and 360 miles wide at its greatest breadth. The 
area is 241,094 square miles; population (1956), 
| 4,644,000. The capital is Tananarive. To Madagas- 
car is attached for government the prosperous 
archipelago of the Comoro Islands with an area in 
all of about 790 square miles, and a population 
(1954) of 169,000. 
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Madagascar came under a French protectorate, 
1885, and was declared a French colony in 1896. 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
maize, sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, 
sugar cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
cabinet wood and tanning bark, raffia, resins, gums 
and beeswax. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
precious and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
phosphate, gold, uranium and thorium. 

REUNION 

Reunion, Overseas Department, is an island in. 
the Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Mada- 
gascar, and has belonged to France since 1643. Re- 
union is entitled to representation in Paris by 
two Senators and three Deputies. The area is 969 
Sq. mi.; the population (1954) of 274,370 is 30% 
of French extraction. The chief products are 
Sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, tapioca, vanilla and 
spices. The chief imports are rice and cereals. 

GUADELOUPE 

Guadeloupe, a Department, consisting of two 
large islands: Basse-Terre and Grande Terre, sep- 
arated by a narrow channel and five smaller 
islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. They 
have been in the possession of France since 1634 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The government 
consists of a Governor (Prefet) and an elected 
General Council. The soil is very productive. The 
area of the entire group of islands is 583 square 
miles; population (1954 census) is 229,120. Basse- 
Terre is the capital. 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
cacao, vanilla, bananas, 

MARTINIQUE 

Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession since 1635, and 
a Department since Jan. 1, 1947. It is represented 
in the French Parliament by two Senators and 
three Deputies. It is administered by a Governor, 
a General Council, and elective Municipal Councils. 
In Martinique is located the famous volcano, Mt. 
Pelee which in eruption on- May 8, 1902, destroyed 
the city of St. Pierre with more than 30,000 in- 
habitants. The island is the birthplace of the 
Empress Josephine. , 

Martinique has a population (1954 census) of 
239,130, and an area of 380 square miles. The 
capital is Fort-de-France. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine- 
apples and cacao beans, Trade is mainly with 
France and the United States. The franc is the 
monetary unit. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 

St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. An ad- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the is- 
lands. The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, 
end other fish products. Imports consist of tex- 
tiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular 
boat service is maintained with North Sydney and 
Halifax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre 
with Europe and the American continent. 

The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. Total population 
(1951), 4,600. The capital is St. Pierre. 

GUIANA AND ININI 

French Guiana, a Department, is on the North 
coast of South America in the Atlantic Ocean with 
Dutch Guiana on the West and Brazil on the East 
and South. The population (1954 census) is 27,863, 
including the hinterland of Inini, separated terri- 
torially from Guiana July 6, 1930. The area of 
Guiana is 34,740 square miles. The area of Inini 
is 30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one Senator 
and one Deputy to the National Assembly at Paris. 
The colony has a Governor and a Council General 
of 16 elected members. The capital is Cayenne. 

In 1944 France closed the famous penal colony, 
Devil’s Island, and repatriated 2,800 inmates, 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cacao, ba= 
nanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
most important industry. Exports comprise cacao, 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose= 
wood essence, lumber and hides. 
OCEANIA—SOCIETY ESLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 

The French possessions,, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
in 1903 as one homogeneous Overseas ‘Territory un- 
der one Governor with. headquarters at Papeete, 


Tahiti, one of the Society Islands. The other groups 
are the Marquesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Lee~ 
ward Islands, the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa 
Islands. Tahiti is picturesque and mountainous 
with a productive coastland bearing cocoanut, 
banana and orange trees, sugar cane, vanilla and 
other tropical fruits. Preparation of copra, sugar 
and rum are the chief industries. 

The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; population (est.), 63,000. 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (est.) of 65,000, is 248 
miles long and has an average breadth of 31 miles. 
It is about half way between Australia and the 
Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The Isle of 
Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, 
the Huon Islands, Fortuna, and Alofi. The group 
was acquired by France in 1854. A penal colony 
was maintained on Nou Island until 1896. 

The territory is administered by a governor and 
an elective council general. Capital: Noumea. 

Mining is the chief industry. Nickel, chrome, 
cobalt and manganese abound. Other minerals 
found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 
gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products in- 
clude coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), corn, 
tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles Northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles West of Fiji, is a group 
with an aggregate area of 5,700 square miles, hav- 
ing a native population estimated at about 50,000 
and a small white population. The group has been 
a Co-dominium since 1906 and administered joint- 
ly by High Commissioners of France and Great 
Britain. Chief products are copra, cotton, cacao 
and coffee. 

French Antarctica and Southern Lands, Over- 
seas Territory, comprises four groups of islands 
in the Southern Indian Ocean and Adelie Land on 
the Antarctic mainland. 


Germany 
DEUTSCHLAND 
Area (Oct., 1946): 143,200 sq. mi. Population 
(1946): 67,032,242; ~(1956 estimate): 71,581,249. 


Now comprises two units: 
Germany (West Germany), German Democratic 
Republic (East Germany). A large area of the 
former empire, east of the Oder-Neisse line, is oc- 
cupied by Poland. 

fhescriptive. Germany, in Central Europe, is 
bounded north by the North Sea, Baltic Sea, 
and Denmark; east by Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria; south by Austria, Liechtenstein and 
Switzerland; west by North Sea, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and France, Final boundar- 
jes have not been established pending a peace 
treaty for the whole of Germany. 

The climate and terrain are varied. West 
Germany includes large parts of the Rhine basin, 
with hilly sections adjoining both banks of the 
Rhine river filling center of the country. North 
of Bonn are the plains of the upper Rhine and 
lowlands of Cologne, The climate ranges from 
oceanic in the northwest to continental east of 
the Weser river and Bavaria. East Germany is 
composed largely of the region of the Elbe river 
and its tributaries and part of the Oder basin. 
Mest of the territory is level, except for the 
hilly Erzgebirge region in the south. Its climate 
is cooler than that of West Germany, with long, 
cold winters and short summers. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is a high- 
ly specialized industry. Some of more important 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets and hay. Other commercial products are 
grapes, hops, apples, pears, plums, cherries, apri- 
cots, tobacco, peaches and walnuts. 

Principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, zinc, 
lead, copper, salt, potash and petroleum. Bulk 
of mining is in North Rhine-Westphalia, Upper 
Silesia, Central Germany, the Harz, and Wester- 
wald. Oil comes chiefly from Emsland near Neth- 
erlands border, and Lower Saxony. Iron and steel 
production is greatest in the Ruhr and Saar; also 
in Sieg, Lahn and Dill districts. 

History and Government. Germanic tribes were 
defeated by Julius Caesar, c. 50 B. C, and wiped 
out the Romans under Varus 9 A. D. Charlemagne, 
ruler of the Franks, consolidated Saxon, Bavarian, 
Rhenish, Frankish and other lands; after him 
the eastern part became the German Empire. 
Consult Rulers of Middle Europe. The Thirty 
Years’ War, 1618-1648, split Germany into small 
principalities and kingdoms, After Napoleon, 
Austria contended with Prussia for dominance 
but lost the Seven Weeks’ War to Prussia, 1866. 


Federal Republic of 


Reich) and on Jan. 18, 1871, in Versailles, 
claimed King Wilhelm I of Prussia G 
Emperor (Deutscher Kaiser). 

The German Empire reached its peak 
World War I in 1914. At that time the 
land comprised 208,780-sq. mi., and 
Africa had 1,035,086 sq. mi. After the 
Germany ceded Alsace-Lorraine to France; Eup 
and Malmedy to Belgium; parts of Silesia 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; part of Schleswig 
Denmark; lost all of its colonies as well as the 
ports of Memel and Danzig. Consult World War 

Republic of Germany, 1919-1934, adopted the 
Weimar constitution, met reparation payments 
other obligations. 

Third Reich, 1933-1945, Adolf Hitler, born ir 
Braunau, Austria, 1889, led National Socialists 
German Workers’ party after the war. In 192% 
with the help of Gen. Erich Ludendorff 
attempted to unseat the Bavarian government it 
the ‘“‘Beer Hall putsch,’’ and was imprisoned, Hes 
wrote Mein Kampf while in prison. President von 
Hindenburg named Hitler chancellor Jan. 30, 
1933; on Aug. 3, 1934, day after Hindenburg’s 
death, the cabinet joined the offices of president 
and chancellor and made Hitler Fuehrer (Leader) - 
The National Socialist party (Nazi) controlled. 
Hitler abolished freedom of speech and assembly, 
began a long series of persecutions climaxed bj 
mass extermination of Jews (est. 5,000,000) and 
political opponents. 

Hitler repudiated the Versailles treaty andi 
reparations agreements. He recovered the Rhine- 
land and annexed Austria (Anschluss, 1938). At? 
Munich he made an agreement with Neville: 
Chamberlain, British prime minister, enabling 
him to annex Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia. He#z 
signed a non-aggression treaty with the Sovie 
Union, 1939. He declared war on Poland Sept. 
1, 1939, precipitating World War II. With total) 
defeat near Hitler committed suicide in Berlin) 
Apr. 29, 1945. The victorious Allies voided all 
acts and annexations of Hitler’s Reich. 


Postwar Allied Zones 

The zones of occupation administered by the 
Allied Powers after the war and later relinquished 
or modified gave the Soviet Union Saxony, Saxony- - 
Anhalt, Thuringia, and Mecklenberg, and the 
former Prussian provinces of Saxony and Bran-- 
denberg. The United States administered territory ) 
bounded on the East by the Russian zone and! 
Czechoslovakia, on the North by the British zone, . 
on the West by the French zone, and on the South; 
by Austria, including Bavaria (except Lindau: 
district), Wurttemberg (northern), Baden (north-- 
ern), most of Hesse and Hesse-Nassau, and the* 
city state of Bremen. 

There also was created the area of Greater Ber- 
lin, within but not part of the USSR zone, | 
administered by the four occupation powers under ° 
an Allied Kommandantura. In 1948, Soviet meas-- 
ures led to a breakdown of the common adminis- - 
tration and to the establishment of two different ; 
city administrations, The population of Berlin: 
exceeds 3,000,000. 

The territory east of the Oder-Neisse line within 
1937 boundaries comprising the provinces of 
Silesia, Pomerania, West Prussia and the southern 
part of East Prussia, totaling about 41.220 square » 
miles, population (1939) 9,600,000, is under Polish. 
administration; northern East Prussia is under’ 
Soviet domination. The United States has not rec- 
ognized these changes. 

A series of conflicts between the Western occupy- | 
ing powers and the USSR over the economic: 
and political administration of Germany culmi-| 
nated in 1948 in the partition of Germany into} 
two well defined zones under rival political and’ 
economic control. The USSR repudiated on} 
cooperation with its allies and began a blockade. 
and other harassments against them. The Western | 
powers utilized a gigantic air lift program to 
supply blockaded Berlin during 1948-1949. They, 
ended the state of war in 1951. The USSR did so 


in 1955. 
West Germany 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland 


Capital: Bonn. Area: 95,724 sq. mi. Population, | 
including Saar (Govt. estimate 1956); 53,500,000, 
Flag: Black, red,. gold horizontal bars. Monetary, 


: Deutsche Mark (U.S. 23.81c). 

The Federal Republic of Germany was pro- 

imed May 23, 1949 (effective Sept. 1, 1949), in 

, after a constitution had been drawn up by 
a constituent assembly formed by representatives 

of the 11 Laender (states) in the French, British 

and American zones. Later reorganized into 9 

_ units, the Laender number 10 with the addition of 

_ the Saar Jan. 1, 1957: Schleswig-Holstein, Ham- 

_ burg, Lower Saxony, Bremen, North Rhine-West- 

£ phalia, Hesse, Rhineland-Palatinate, Baden-Wuert- 

ey temberg, Bavaria, Saarland. Berlin also was 
granted Land (state status, but the 1945 occupa- 

‘tion agreements render it inoperative. 

; _.. The constitution provides for a parliament with 
two houses, the Bundstag of representatives 

 &Glected by direct vote and the Bundesrat (upper 

' house), representing the state governments. A 
_ Special assembly chooses the president for 5 years. 
_ The president nominates the chancellor, subject to 

_ approval by the Bundestag. Theodor Heuss, Free 

Democrat, was chosen first president Sept. 12, 

1949, reelected July 17, 1954, and Dr. Konrad 
_ Adenauer, Christian Democrat, was made chancel- 

lor Sept. 15, 1949 and reelected Oct. 9, 1953. 
~ In general elections, Sept. 15, 1957, the 497 
' Bundestag seats were distributed: Christian Dem- 
_ocrats, 270; Social Democrats, 169; Free Dem- 
- ocrats, 41; right-wing German party, 17. Also see 

Chronology for Sept. 

- The occupying powers, France, Britain and 
U. S., restored the civil status, Sept. 21, 1949. 
The U. S. resumed diplomatic relations July 2, 
1951. The powers lifted controls and by 1954 paved 

the way for virtual sovereignty. The Republic is 
a member of NATO, Western European Union, the 
European. Coal and Steel Community and the 
Council of Europe. It also has been admitted to 

UNESCO, International Monetary Fund and is a 
signatory of the European Common Market and 
Euratom agreements. It became officially inde- 

pendent May 5, 1955. It outlawed Communism 

Aug. 17, 1956. / 
The Western Allies demand unification of Ger- 
many by free elections, as agreed to by the heads 
of the Soviet Union at Geneva. The Soviet Union 

has blocked action by numerous subterfuges, de- 

Manding direct negotiation between East and West 

“Germany, which implies recognition of the East 

German puppet state, as well as withdrawal of all 

troops. On July 29, 1957, the governments of West 

Germany, Britain, France and the U. S. sent a 

formal declaration ‘to Moscow calling for unifica- 

tion by act of the powers, with Germany deter- 
mining its government by free elections. They 
stated that membership in NATO was left to the 

German government and asserted that disunity 
contributed to tension whereas unification would 

facilitate a disarmament agreement. 

Resources and Industries. West Germany’s 
economic recovery since the end of World War II 
was rapid, aided by the currency reform of June, 
1948, ECA assistance, and lenient treatment of 
industry during the occupation period. Industrial 
production reached an average of 89% of the 1936 
mark in 1949, and 213% in 1956, a 7.9% increase 
for the year. Gross national production (farms, 
factories, mines, services) was $45 billion in 1956. 

West Germany leads Western Europe as a steel 
producer, with 23,190,000 tons in 1956, exclusive of 
the Saar, mainly from the Ruhr. Production of 
pig iron was 17,580,000 tons in 1956 and finished 
steel, 15,620,000 tons. West Germany produces 
more than 120,000,000 tons of coal per year. The 
oil industry has refining capacity of. more than 
10,500,000 tons annually. ; 

Other principal products are chemicals, textiles, 
machinery, vehicles, machine tools, optical ‘goods, 
electrical equipment and shipbuilding. (43% for 
foreign account). Motor vehicle production in 
1956 rose an est. 25% over 1955 to approx. 1,236,000 
units. Machinery production increased by 14.7% 
Tto DM 16.37 billion and its exports rose 21.4% to 
}DM 5.87 billion, bringing West Germany to second 
place in world in machinery export. This included 
machines for making paper, printing, mining, 
farming; also for iron, steel and textile mills. 
Also exported were large quantities of manufac- 
‘tured products such as chemicals, automobiles, 
electrical and office equipment. In July, 1957, the 
‘government reduced many export duties by 25% 
land made a new $100,000,000 loan to the Inter- 
national Bank. 

Germany lost most of its merchant marine dur- 
ing World War II. By 1957 the merchant fleet 
‘of West Germany reached 3,223,324 gross registered 
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tons, compared with all Germany’s pre-war fleet 
of 4,492,708 gross tons. 

Education and Religion. There are 16 universi- 
ties in the Federal Republic, including Heidelberg, 
founded 1386; 8 technical colleges and many other 
institutions of higher education. 

Complete religious freedom is guaranteed by the 
constitution. 

Defense. The Bundestag Mar. 6, 1956, enacted 
constitutional amendments legalizing armament, 
with civilian control over the forces, leading to 
formation of the Bundeswehr which was to have 
120,000 personnel by end of 1957 and a total of 
200,000 by 1961, revised in 1957 from an earlier 
goal of 500,000. The first three of an eventual 12 
divisions joined the NATO forces July 1, 1957. 
Conscription of 19-year-old men for i2-month 
terms began Jan. 21, 1957; volunteers are enlisted 
for 18 months or more. All air force and navy 
personnel are recruited from volunteers. 

Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in the North 
Sea, was taken from Denmark by a British Naval 
Force in 1807 and later ceded to Germany to 
become a part of Schleswig-Holstein province in 
return for rights in East Africa. The heayily 
fortified island was surrendered to Great Britain, 
May 23, 1945, demilitarized in 1947, and returned 
to West Germany, Mar. 1, 1952: 


Saar . 

The Saar (Fr. Sarre) is an industrial and min- 
ing area north of Lorraine, originally 738 sq. mi., 
now extended to about 991 and population (1957) 
of 996,000, mostly German. In 1956 it produced 
17,300,000 tons of coal, 2,800,000 tons of pig iron 
and 3,400,000 tons of crude steel. Capital: Saar- 
brucken. It was separated from Germany after 
World War I and administered by the League of Na- 
tions through a commission. The French had the 
sole right to work the coal mines for 15 years in 
recompense for the destruction of the coal mines 
in North of France. The Saar was returned to the 
Reich by the League of Nations, Mar. 1, 1935, 

After World War II, the Saar passed under 
French administration and following an election, 
Oct. 5, 1947, was attached economically to France. 
It had semi-autonomy from Jan. 3, 1948, until 
West Germany and France signed the Luxembourg 
Agreement, June 4, 1956, providing the Saar 
should be united politically with the Federal Re- 
public Jan. 1, 1957, and economically Jan. 1, 1960. 
Accordingly, it became the 10th Land (state) of 
the Federal Republic. 


East Germany 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Deutsche Demokratische Republik 

Capital: Berlin (Soviet Sector). Area (est.): 
42,112 sq. mi. Population (est. 1956): 18,000,000. 
Monetary unit: Deutsche Mark (East). 

The German Democratic Republic was pro- 
claimed in the Soviet sector of Berlin Oct. 7, 1949, 
after the provisional People’s Council, which had 
been formed by the Socialist Unity Party (SED- 
Communist) became the Volkskammer, or lower 
house of a parliament. Wilhelm Pieck was named 
President, reelected Oct. 7, 1953; Otto Grotewohl 
Minister-President, or prime minister; Walter 
Ulbricht, strongest Communist leader, deputy 
prime minister. A ministry of state security, the 
SSD, and a militarized People’s Police were 
organized, leading to protests by the Western 
Allies, May 23, 1950. 

Treaties of friendship and trade were negotiated 
with other satellite nations of the Soviet Union. 
Walter Ulbricht negotiated a treaty with Poland 
placing Poland’s boundary on the Oder-Neisse line. 
The United States registered its disapproval June 
8, declared it violated the Potsdam agreement and 
that no boundaries could be settled ‘‘unilaterally 
or bilaterally’’ outside a peace treaty. The Re- 
public also ratified an agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia, accepting the expulsion of over 2,000,000 
Germans from Sudetenland, as ‘‘permanent and 
just.”’ Its industry was integrated with that of 
the Soviet Union. 

Parliament abolished, 1952, the five traditional 
provinces of East Germany as administrative units 
in favor of 14 districts of 217 counties. Branden- 
burg, Mecklenburg, Saxony and Thuringia were di- 
vided into three districts each, Saxony-Anhalt 
into two. 

Coincident with the entrance of West Germany 
into the European Defense Community, May 27, 
1952, the East German Government decreed a pro- 
hibited zone three miles deep along its 600-mile 
border with West Germany, separated Berlin’s 
telephone system into two sections and cut many 


its lines to the West. Berlin was further di- 
oiaed in 1953 by alterations in its rail lines, but 
the exodus of refugees from East Germany into 
West Berlin reached 2,610,00 by end of 1955. 

The Soviet Union proclaimed it a sovereign re- 
public Mar. 26, 1954, but said Soviet troops would 
remain temporarily in connection with security 
and the four-power Potsdam agreement. Offices of 
the High Commissioner were reduced by two- 
thirds in June 1954. Its independence was further 
enhanced by a series of agreements in Sept., 1955. 

East Germany began its second Five-Year plan 
in 1956, claiming 92% achievement of the first 
plan. The new plan specified a 55% increase in 
industry and emphasizes retooling of older indus- 
tries and some increases in consumer goods. 

In East Germany the school system has been 
reorganized on a Communist basis, with central- 
ized control over education. Religious instruction 
no longer is part of the public school curriculum, 
but is imparted by the churches. 

East German armed strength was estimated by 
Western sources in 1957 to number approximately 
150,000 in the army and 15,000 in air and sea 
units. Official creation of a regular army Was 
authorized by parliament, Jan. 18, 1956. 


Greece 
VASILEION TIS ELLADOS— 
KINGDOM OF HELLAS 

Capital: Athens. Area: 51,246 square miles, Popu- 
1ation (UN estimate 1956): 8,031,000. Flag: Five 
blue, four white horizontal stripes; white cross 
on blue ground in upper corner. Monetary unit: 
Drachma (U.S. 3.333c). 

Descriptive. Greece occupies the southern part 
of the Balkan peninsula, reaching into the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the 
West and the Aegean Sea on the East. On the 
Northwest lies Albania, on the North Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, and on the Northeast Turkey. The 
Pindus Mountains, a continuation of the Balkans, 
run through the country from North to South. The 
coastline is broken by many guifs and bays. Islands 
account for 8,918 square miles of its total area and 
include the Cyclades, Corfu, Chios, Lesbos, Samos, 
Dodecanese and Crete. 

Resources and Industries. Greece proper is chief- 
ly agricultural, with little manufacturing. Only 
one-fourth of the total area is arable; 13,350,000 
of the total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by 
mountains and lakes and rivers. The forests have 
been denuded, but reforestation is going on; four- 
fifths are state-owned. The chief agricultural prod- 
ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, rice, cotton, 
tobacco, olives, citrus fruits, pulses, currants, 
raisins, and figs. 

Under American aid programs Greece’s indus- 
trial and agricultural potential has been restored, 
Surpassing former levels. Hydroelectric develop- 
ment is remedying the lack of coal, Chief exports 
are tobacco, currants, olives and olive oil, wine, 
brandy, figs, rosin, sponges, citrus fruits, cotton 
yarns and leather. Iron, copper, zinc, lead, mag- 
nesite, lignite, marble, bauxite, commercial earths 
are exploited. Livestock is led by sheep and goats; 
cattle, pigs, horses and mules also are raised and 
wool] produced. 

Greek-owned merchant marine tonnage totals 
17,500,000 tons, actually third in the world, but 
most of it is registered under other flags. 

History and Government. In classical times 
Greece produced city states, kingdoms and de- 
mocracies and its achievements in learning are the 
flower of civilization. It was strongest in the 5th 
century B.C., became a province of the Roman 
empire 46 B.C., and was ruled from Byzantium, 
which fell to the Ottoman empire in 1453. It won 
its war of independence, 1821-1829, and became 
a kingdom under guarantee of Britain, France 
and Russia, 1830. A republic was established 
1925; the monarchy was restored, 1935, and George 
II, King of the Hellenes, resumed the throne. In 
Oct., 1940, Greece rejected an ultimatum from 
Italy and when attacked Greece threw the Italians 
back into Albania. Nazi support resulted in the 
defeat and occupation of Greece by Germans, 
Italians and Bulgarians. By the end of 1944 the 
invaders withdrew. A plebiscite recalled the king. 

After World War II Communists attempted to 
seize the government... Many soldiers and children 
in border villages were transported into Com- 
munist lands, but when Yugoslavia broke with 
peosooW. apt ee. repatriated. The Truman 

octrine of aid materiall 
Biverinent: y supported the regular 


Since the Greeks on Cyprus began their cam- 


demands 
British rule. Strained relations with itail 
Turkey ve resul was 


Cyprus were jammed by 
there. Agitation diminished 
negotiation. Pe es, aa k 

King George died Ap: » , and was suc=— 
ceeded by his brother, Paul, King Paul I was mar=— 
ried Jan. 9, 1938 to Princess Frederika Louise of 
Hanover (born April 18, 1917). They have three 
children: Princess Sophia, born Noy. 2, 1938; Prin- 
cess Irene, born May te and Crown Prince — 
Constantine born June 2, S . 

Greek women were granted national suffrage 
and the right to run for national office in 1952. The 
first woman in Greek history was elected to the’ 
Chamber of Deputies in Salonika, Jan. 18, 1953. 

The Premier is Constantin Karamanlis, Na-. 
tional Radical Union party, appointed Oct. 6, 1955. 

Education and Religion. Greek Orthodox is the: 
official church. Education is compulsory. There are 
six schools of university rank in Athens, and one 
in Thessaloniki. 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
square miles) is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, forming an almost com- 
pletely self-governing community. The monks 
number 4,800. No females may enter the territory. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 50. There is a small Air Force» 
and a Navy of light craft. Greece belongs to NATO 
and sent troops to UN armies in Korea. Greece 
is a member, with Turkey and Yugoslavia, of a) 
Balkan defense group formed by a treaty signed 
Feb. 27, 1953. A 20-year military aid pact among 
the three was signed Aug. 9, 1954. 

DODECANESE AND CRETE 

The Dodecanese are a group of about 50 islands 
in the southeastern Aegean Sea, 14 of which are 
permanently settled. They were occupied by Italy 
during the war of 1912 with Turkey and though 
claimed by Greece were retained by Italy. The 
inhabited area is 1,586 square miles and population 
(1951 census), 121,100. Rhodes is the capital. 

After World War II the islands were ceded to 
Greece at the Paris Conference of Foreign Min-- 
isters, June 27, 1946, and formally annexed, 
March 7, 1948, 

Crete, largest Greek island and 4th largest in 
Mediterranean, original site of Minoan civiliza- 
tion, lies south of the Ionian isles and is 160 mi. 
long, 35 mi. wide, with area of 3,234 sq. mi. and 
442,339 people. Principal towns: Khania (Canea) 
and Heraklion (Candia), It was captured, 1941, by 
35,000 Nazi troops, in airborne operation, held 


until 1944. 
Guatemala 
REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA 

Capital: Guatemala City. Area: 42,042 square - 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1956): 3,349,000. 
Flag: three vertical bars, blue-white-blue, with 
emblem in white bar. Monetary unit: Quetzal 
(U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. Guatemala, the most northerly state : 
of Central or Middle America, has Mexico for its : 
neighbor.on the North and West, British Honduras 
(Belize) on the East, Honduras and Salvador on 
the East and South and the Pacific on the South-- 
west. A range of mountains containing many vol-~ 
canic peaks runs from Northwest to Southwest) 
near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is well) 
watered, fertile and the most densely settled part. 
Guatemala has long claimed Belize. : 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder is of mixed Spanish} 
and Indian blood. 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxatcun) 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Petén, northern 
Guatemala, Other famous Maya ruins of temples 
and monoliths are at Quiriguaé, about 140 miles 
from Guatemala City. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the most 
important industry, the Guatemalan soil being ex= 
ceedingly: fertile. Coffee accounts for bulk of the} 
exports. Other important crops are bananas, sugar, | 
rice, cotton, beans, corn and wheat. Chicle gum | 
is exported to the United States. Silver, gold, 
copper, iron, lead, zinc, and chrome are found. The}! 
principal imports are cotton textiles, wheat, flour, 
cotton yarn, petroleum, medicines, hardware and 
motor cars, and silk textiles. The main port of 
entry is Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 800 miles 


British authorities 
in 1957 in favor of © 
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_ south of New Orleans. A railroad connects the 
port with the capital, Guatemala City, and San 
Jose, a port on the Pacific. The other chief 
_Pacifie port is Champerico. x 

7 History and Government. The Old Maya empire 

_ (Indian) flourished in what is today Guatemala 

_ during the first 1000 years of the Christian era. 

: The Republic of Guatemala was established in 
1839. A new constitution effective Mar. 1, 1956, 
outlaws totalitarianism, grants juridical status to 

“religious organizations and provides protection for 
workers. The unicameral Congress numbers 66. 

Following an armed revolt begun June 17, 1954, 

‘by anti-Communist forces opposing the govern- 
~ment, President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, elected 
“in 1950, relinquished office June 28 and the gov- 
ernment was taken over by a military junta. Col. 
Carlos Castillo Armas was elected President Sept. 
i. On July 26, 1957, he was shot to death by a 
20-yr.-old member of his palace guard, who com- 
mitted suicide. The guard had been discharged 
from the army in 1955 for communist views. 
Castillo was 43. Vice Pres. Luis Arturo Gonzalez 
Lopez became interim president and proclaimed 
a state of siege..A new national election was 
ordered by the Congress. 
’ Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion but all creeds are tolerated. 
Education is compulsory. The University of Guate- 
mala is in Guatemala City. The language of the 
country is Spanish. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 50. The strength of the army is 
approximately 7,000 plus a 3,000-man police force 
and a small air force. 


Haiti 
REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI 
Capital: Port-au-Prince. Area: 10,714 square 
miles, Population (UN estimate 1955): 3,305,000. 
Flag: two horizontal bars, blue and red; in center 
a white and brown rectangular field with coat of 
-arms. Monetary unit: Gourde (U.S. 20c). 

Descriptive. Haiti, only French-speaking repub- 
lic in the Americas, occupies the western third of 
the island known as Hispaniola, the second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the 
West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boundary 
which separates it from the Dominican Republic to 
the East is about 193 miles long. 

Negroes form the majority of the population, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. 

Resources and Industries. The minerals, largely 
undeveloped, include copper, gold, silver, iron, 

- antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, nickel and gypsum. 

Coffee is the chief product, along with sisal, cot- 
ton, raw sugar, bananas, cocoa, and tobacco. Rice 
is grown for domestic consumption. There also is 
a large production of molasses. Logwood and many 
other valuable woods are exported. In recent years 
cattle breeding has increased. 

With favorable winter climate and only 2%% 
hours by air from Miami, the tourist industry is 
growing, with expenditures estimated at $3,500,000 
annually. It is served by several major airlines. 

History and Government. Haiti, discovered by 
Columbus, 1492, and a French colony from 1677, 
attained its independence, 1804, following the re- 
bellion headed by Toussaint L’Ouverture. From 
1910 to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last, 
Gen. Sam, assumed office March 4, 1915, took 
refuge in the French Legation, July 26, 1915, after 
167 political prisoners had been massacred in jail, 
and at the funeral of the victims was dragged out 
and killed. United States forces occupied the 
country and restored order. 

The American occupation terminated Aug. 14, 
1934. A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs until 1941. 

Col. Paul E. Magloire, elected President in 
1950, was forced by popular opposition to resign 
Dec. 6, 1956. Three other successive regimes failed 
in 1957 and a military junta assumed control 
June 14, proclaiming a state of emergency. 

The National Assembly consists of two houses, a 
Senate of 21 members, and a Chamber of Deputies 
of 37 members. Senators are elected for six years 
and Deputies for four. The constitution provides 
that members of the Assembly must own property. 
Women who are 30 years old have the right to hold 
public office but vote only in municipal elections. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the main religion and the clergy are French (most- 
ly Bretons). Education is compulsory, but illiteracy 


rate is high. French is the official language of the 
country, but French Creole, a dialect, is spoken 
by the majority. The teaching of English in the 
schools is obligatory. 

Defense. The only military force is an armed 
constabulary (Armée d'Haiti) consisting of 5,000 
officers and men. 


Honduras 
REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS 
Capital: Tegucigalpa. Area (revised 1953): 43,- 
227 square miles. Population (UN estimate 1956); 
1,711,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white- 
blue, with five blue stars arranged saltire-wise in 
white bar. Monetary unit: Lempira (U.S. 50c). 


Descriptive. Honduras is a republic of Central or 
Middle America, bounded on the North by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the East and South by Nicara- 
gua, on the South and West by Salvador and on 
the West by Guatemala. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles 
long, the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerte 
Cortez, Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pa- 
cific side it has a coast line of 40 miles on the 
Gulf of Fonseca; Amapala is the chief port. The 
country is mountainous, very fertile, though mostly 
uncultivated, and covered with rich forests. The 
inhabitants are of Spanish and Indian extraction. 

Resources and Industries. Mineral resources are 
abundant but undeveloped, and include gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, antimony and coal. 
The chief export (65%) is bananas, grown on the 
Caribbean coast. Coconuts, hardwoods, coffee and 
tobacco and cattle raising are important, 

Trade is chiefly with the United States and 
United Kingdom. 

History and Government. Honduras became in- 
dependent after freeing itself from Spain, Sept. 
15, 1821, and from the Federation of Central 
America, 1838. The country is divided into 18 de- 
partments containing 31 districts. 

The unicameral legislature, Congress of Depu- 
ties, with six-year terms, are elected in the ratio 
of one per 25,000 inhabitants. Women can yote 
and hold office since 1955. 

Presidential elections of October, 1954, were 
inconclusive and powers of state were assumed 
Dec. 6 by Dr. Julio Lozano Diaz, Acting President 
since Nov. 16, 1954. A military junta forced his 
resignation Oct. 21, 1956, and assumed executive 
powers. 

Education and Religion. Education is compul- 
sory, secular and free. National University is lo- 
cated in Tegucigalpa. Roman Catholic is the pre- 
vailing religion. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory from 
the age of 18 with eight months’ service in the 
army and in the reserve from 32 to 55. The size 
of the army is est. (1957) at 10,000. There is a 
small air force. 


Hungary 
MAGYAR NEPKOZTARSASAG 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY 


Capital: Budapest. Area: 35,902 square miles. 
Population (Govt. estimate 1957): 9,700,000. Flag: 
horizontal bands, red-white-green, with coat of 
atta in center. Monetary unit: Forint (U.S. ec. 
81%c). 

Descriptive. Hungary, a communist republic in 
Central Europe is bounded by Czechoslovakia and 
the USSR on the North, Yugoslavia on the South, 
Rumania on the East and Austria on the West. 

Resources and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
agricultural. The Alfold, or Great Plain, area is 
most fertile. The principal Hungarian crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar 
beets. Near Tokay, in the northeast, the best Hun- 
garian wines are vinted. Another important wine 
district is on the north shore of Lake Balaton. 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are very large. The 
output of coal is extensive, particularly from the 
Mecsek Mountains in the district of Pecs. About 
three-quarters of its oil comes from the south- 
west corner of Trans-Danubia. Industries include 
iron and steel, machines, machine tools, chemicals, 
vehicles, railway equipment, milling and distilling, 
sugar cane, hemp and flax are products. 

History and Government. Earliest settlers, chiefly 
Slav and Germanic, were overrun by Huns and 
Magyars from the East. A kingdom was formed 
in 1001. Under Stephen I (997-1038) the country 
was Christianized and a constitution, promulgated 
in 1222. Turks overwhelmed the country by 1526, 
but were. ousted by Hungarians and Austrians. 
Austria found domination difficult. In 1844 Mag- 
yar became the official language and in 1867 Aus- 
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: of Hungary with the 
pee ae eppe ies ae of Hungary in a dual 
Emperor of Austria as g De- 
monarchy with a single diplomatic service. 
feated with the Central Powers in 1918, ara od 
lost Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia and ae 
ska to Yugoslavia, Slovakia and Carpatho-Ru e 
nia to Czechoslovakia. A republic under Michae’ 
Karoly and a bolshevist revolt under Bela Kun 
were followed by rie cere monarchy in 1920 
with Admiral Horthy regent. ; 

Hungary joined Germany in World War O; 
Horthy was removed and Nazi supporters put in 
power, 1944. Russian troops captured most of the 
country, 1945. By terms of an armistice with the 
Allied powers Hungary agreed to give up territory 
acquired by the 1938 dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia and to return to its borders of 1937. 

Hungary declared for a republic and elected 
Zoltan Tildy president, eons In 1947 the Com- 
munists forced Tildy out. 

A Soviet-type constitution was adopted Aug. 18, 
1949, which vests power in Parliament and a Presi- 
dium, Parliament since 1953 consists of 298 deputies 
{one for each 32,000 pop.). In single-list elections 
May 17, 1953, the regime won 98.2% of votes. 

Since Communism gained control, all industries 
Ihave been nationalized and an intensive campaign 
has been conducted to collectivize farms, establish 
cooperatives, and increase farm production. Farm- 
ers who opposed it were deported to Soviet Russia. 
Hungary has in recent years confiscated American 
property and abused officials and citizens. It was 
admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

President of the Presidential Council: 
Dobi, appointed Aug. 14, 1952. _ ‘ 

Premier Imre Nagy, in office since mid-1953, was 
ousted for his moderate policy of favoring agri- 
culture and consumer production, April 18, 1955; 
succeeded by Andras Hegedus. 

In 1956, popular demands for the ouster of Erno 
Gero, Hungarian Communist party secretary, and 
for formation of a new government by Imre Nagy, 
resulted in the latter’s appointment Oct. 23, but 
demonstrations against Communist rule in Buda- 
pest developed into open revolt when the security 
police fired on the people. Gero called in Soviet 
armed forces to crush the rioting as Revolutionary 
Councils spread through the country. The insur- 
rection appeared halted by Oct. 28 when Premier 
Nagy announced the Soviet Union had agreed to 
withdraw its troops from Hungary. However, by 
Nov. 1 Soviet forces again surrounded Budapest 
and, despite Nagy’s protests to the USSR and 
United Nations, launched a massive surprise at- 
tack against the city Nov. 4 with an estimated 
200,000 troops, 2,500 tanks and armored cars. 

Despite the gallantry of the patriots, many of 
them youths and Communists, armed with crude 
weapons, the bid for free government was slowly 
crushed. Estimates of casualties varied widely 
from 6,500 to 32,000 dead, and thousands wounded. 
Many rebels were reported executed and thousands 
deported, Between 170,000 and 196,000 persons 
fled the country into more than a score of new 
homelands. The United States received 26,405° by 
Feb. 2, 1957, under a refugee emergency program. 

Premier Nagy was removed in mid-November, 
1956, and Janos Kadar installed as the Soviet- 
sponsored Premier. In spite of international pro- 
tests, sharply restrictive measures were instituted, 
but many of ‘Nagy’s policies were adopted later. 
Kadar was chosen chief of the Hungarian Com- 
munist party in conference June 29, 1957. Parlia- 
ment, May 11, 1957, unanimously voted to post- 
pone elections for two years. 

Education and Religion. There is no state re- 
ligion and all are tolerated, but under the Com- 
munist regimes the church has been restricted. 
In the 1941 census 65.7% of the population was 
Roman Catholic. 

Public school education is compulsory and free 
for eight years. Church schools, largely Roman 
Catholic, were nationalized, June 16, 1948. There 
are six universities maintained by the state, in- 
cluding the University of Budapest and Technical 
University, 

Defense. All males at age 21 are liable for mili- 
tary service. Hungary has denied reports it has 
exceeded treaty limits of 65,000 army personnel. 


Iceland 
3 LYDVELDID ISLAND 
Capital: Revkjavik. Area: 39,758 square miles, 
Population (Govt. estimate 1957): 162,000. Flag: 


blue with white-bordered red cross. M : 
Krona (U.S. 6.14c). ae ae 


Descriptive. The Republic of Iceland is an island 


Istvan 


about 35 per cent of the population. About sii 
sevenths of the land is unproductive and onl} 
about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, producin 
potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishing industry is 
rta: haddock, 


form, once accounted for 95% exports. _ 

Iceland’s largest industrial plant, a $7,000,000 
modern ammonium nitrate factory near Reykjavik 
was completed in 1954, part of the country’s pro- 
gram for economic development. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are-coal and petroleum, textiles, timber and 
wooden goods, machinery, metals and hardware, 
cereals and paper. Exports are fish, herring oil 
and meal, conserved goods, skins and wools. 

History and Government. Iceland was an inde-- 
pendent republic, 930-1262, when it joined with 
Norway. The two came under Danish rule in 1380. _ 
When Norway separated from Denmark, 1814, Ice- - 
land remained under Denmark. Denmark acknowl- - 
edged Iceland as a sovereign state, 1918, united 
with Denmark only in that the Danish King 
Christian X, was also King of Iceland. In 1941 
the Althing (Parliament) voted to dissolve all ties” 
with Denmark, elect a regent and adopt the consti- 
tution of a republic. This was endorsed by popular 
vote May, 1944, and the republic was proclaimed 
June 17, 1944. 

Iceland celebrated the 1,000th anniversary of- 
the Althing, the oldest parliamentary assembly in. 
the world, June 23-28, 1930. 

The Althing is composed of varying numbers of 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected | 
in constituencies, each electing one or two mem-. 
bers except the. capital which elects eight. The-> 
representatives of the capital and the six double- 
member constituencies are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of sup- 
plementary seats—not exceeding 1l—are distrib- 
uted among the political parties which have re- 
ceived- too few members in proportion to their 
voting strength. The Prime Minister and his cabi- 
net are responsible to the Althing. Men and wom- 
en over 21 enjoy suffrage. 

The President is Asgeir Asgeirsson, elected June 
29, 1952, succeeding Sveinn Bjoernsson who died 
Jan. 25 during his third term. 

In disputed parliamentary elections, June 24, 
1956, the Progressive-Social Democratic coalition 
won 25 of 52 seats. 

Premier: Hermann Jonasson, Progressive party, 
appointed July 21, 1956, succeeding Olafur Thors. 

Education and Religion. The Icelandic language 
has maintained its purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, 
for 1,000 years. Danish and English also are 
taught. Eight years of elementary education is 
compulsory. There is no illiteracy. There is a 
University in Reykjavik. The national church is 
Evangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 
ligious freedom. 

Defense: Iceland has no army, navy or forts. It 
is a charter member of NATO which maintains an 
air-radar base at Keflavik, and the Nordic Council. | 


Republic of India 
BHARAT 


Capital: New Delhi. Area: 1,221,880 square miles. 
Population (UN est., 1955): 381,690,000. Flag: | 
three horizontal stripes, saffron, white and dark 
green, with 24-spoke wheel of Asoka in center of | 
white band. Monetary unit: Rupee of 100 Naye 
Paise (U.S. 21c). ; 
_ Descriptive. India, an independent republic 
Since 1950, occupies the larger geographical and 
population division of the subcontinent of India. 
Like a gigantic peninsula it extends south into the 
Indian Ocean, with Cape Comorin at its extreme 
tip and Ceylon southeast across the Gulf of Man= 
nar; the Bay of Bengal to the Hast and the 
Arabian Sea to the West. Pakistan now separates 
India from Afghanistan on the Northwest; the 
disputed state of Kashmir and Jammu extends up 
through the Himalayas and Karakorums with | 
Pakistan on the West; Sinkiang, China, on the 
North and Tibet on the East, The northern border 
turns southeast along the Himalayas and Nepal 


and continues north of the Pakistan part of Ben- 
gal, separated from India by the Ganges river on 
_ the East. India continues into the state of Assam, 
- with a spur of India separating Nepal and Bhutan; 
its northeastern tip then follows the Brahmaputra 
‘fiver valley and touches China, then follows the 
. western border of Burma south almost to the sea, 
enclosing Pakistan Bengal. Saks 
a India’s climate varies from the tropical heat of 
_ Southern India to the nearly Arctic cold of the 
_ Himalayas. Approximately 22.3% of the area is 
' forested, including sandalwood, teak, ironwood, 
_ deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, sago, ban- 

_yan and acacia. 

By the census of 1951, total population num- 
bered 356,829,485. Main communities reported: 


Lo wae kelp ie Pegetiyaitie fe rare oe 303,200,000 - 

MMOBIEMB™ hier ses cvieanicr a oe 35,400,000 
: CO NTARIBIS Pires ates bole de leo sie 8,200,000 
4 OMG DR Bees tached fale Wily Sie 6,200,000 


: Politically, the republic consists of the predomi- 
nantly Hindu provinces and the majority of the 
562 former independent princely (native) states. 

In a reorganization effective Nov. 1, 1956, its 27 
states were reduced to 14 states and six territories, 


‘ 

as follows: 

, Area | Popula- 

States Capital (sq. tion 

S mi.) (1951) 

Andhra Hyderabad. . .| 110,250) 32,200,000 

_ Assam .{Shillong.,....| 84,924) 9,000,000 
Bihar. WPS bMB sh} 67,830) 38,900,000 
Bombay .|Bombay City .| 188,240) 47,800,000 
Kerala .| Trivandrum. . 


ee 14,980} 13,600,000 
Kashmir-Jammu . 440,000 
_ Madhya Pradesh. 
_ Mad 


as. aaoo 
Mysore .|Bangalore....| 72,730) 19,000,000 
Orissa .|Bhubaneswar.| 60,140) 14,600, 
Punjab .|Chandigarh.. .}_ 46,616/ 16,000,000 
Rajasthan .| 132,300} 16,000,000 
Uttar Pradesh... . 113,410) 63,200,000 
West Bengal... ..!Caleutta.....! 33,279.26,200,000 
Territories 
Andaman and 
Nicobar....... Port Blair....| 3,215 300,000 
Delhi...... .;...|Delhi City... 578 |17,400,000 


Himachal Pradesh |Simla.... . 10,451} 9,800,000 


Laccadive and 


PAMINGIVE. 9) ers ioe vues 1,900 200,000 
Manipur. . . . |Imphal 8,658 | 5,800,000 
Tripura... .. |Agartala . 4,032| 6,400,000 


That part of Kashmir-Jammu occupied by India 
was incorporated in India as its 7th republic Jan. 
26, 1957, in disregard of continued attempts by 
Pakistan to bring about a plebiscite voted by the 
. The princely state, 77% Moslem, was ceded 
to India by its Hindu maharajah. Part of the 
State was occupied by Pakistan, which was checked 
by troops sent by India. Attempts to hold a plebis- 
cite and to get a common agreement on withdrawal 
of troops have been futile. The new state consti- 
tution provides for an elected legislature and spe- 
cifically bars any attempt to alter the Indian 
status of Kashmir. A resolution for a free and 
impartial -plebiscite “was voted in the Security 
Council, UN, sponsored by Australia, Britain, 
Colombia, Cuba and U.S. Chief delegate from 
India, V. K. Krishna Menon, refused to recognize 
it as valid. 
Reorganization of states for administrative pur- 
poses by the central government brought protest 
riots with bloodshed in Bombay, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) and states of Bihar and Orissa in 1956. 
Kerala, in the lower part of India embracing 
former Travancore and adjoining Madras, fell 
under Communist party control, which led to 
economic and cvitural disturbances. Employers 
have been denied proper police protection during 
strikes and labor excesses. The Communist ad- 
ministration has taken control of teaching and its 
program appears prejudicial to Indian unity. 
France, 1952-54, peacefully yielded to India its 
5 colonies on the Bay of Bengal, former French 
India, comprising Pondicherry, Kirkal, Mahe, 
Yanaon and Chandernagor, totalling 196 sq. mi. 
and 346,000 pop. 
Agitation by political groups to force Portugal 
to cede Goa, its colony for 400 years, was stoutly 
resisted; when Portugal jailed Indian rioters India 
‘broke diplomatic relations. Portugal has com- 
plained to the UN that India bars peaceful passage 
between smaller Portuguese enclaves, 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture occupies 
"9% of the people and is being helped by govern- 
ment planning to reach eventual self-sufficiency. 
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Construction of dams and reservoirs for itriga- 
tion and hydroelectric power are proceeding and 
regulation of use of tributaries of the Indus is 
subject of negotiation with Pakistan. Bhakra dam 
on the Sutlej river is one of the world’s tallest, 
680 ft., with 5,120,000 cu. yds. volume and holding 
when fully completed 7,400,000 acre ft, of water. 

Under a $200,000,000 program, 1957-61, India is 
expanding heavy industry in iron and steel, lignite 
mining, electrical plants and communications and 
transport. 

Principal food products are rice, corn, millet, 
gram, wheat, barley, coffee, sugar cane, spices, 
tea, cashew nuts. Other important products in- 
clude cotton, copra, coir, jute, linseed, rubber. 

Chief industries are textiles, with a wide variety 
of woolen, cotton and silk products; steel and 
cement. The Tata Iron & Steel works in Jam- 
shedpur, is the largest in Asia, with capacity of 
800,000 tons a year and expanding. 

Index of industrial production (1953-100) was 
108 for 1955 and 126 for 1956. 

Production for year ending Mar. 31, 1957: 


Cement, tons:*/.).5: 25k eee 4,900,000 
TLOXtIIES, VArds........ etait eee 5,281,000,000 
Bbeel tONS. ooo ecccacay: 2 aie 1,310,000 
Coal, tons: * an-taae. aden: eee 39,400,000 
Automotive vehicles, units ............ 32,138 


Also manufactured were rayon yarn, plywood, 
ammonium sulphate, soda ash, caustic soda, sheet 
glass, ball bearings, transformers, sewing ma- 
chines, bicycles. Flour milling is increasing. Im- 
portant to the economy also are coal, petroleum, 
aluminum, antimony, chromite, copper, iron, lac, 
mica, magnesite, manganese. 

Industrial production, distribution and prices are 
regulated by law since May, 1953. Practically all 
utilities are state-owned, including railroads and 
airlines. The Imperial Bank was nationalized 
and conv2rted into the State Bank of India, effec- 
tive July 1, 1955. Fifty airlines operate inside 
the republic. 

Foreign trade, in rupees, for fiscal years be- 
ginning April 1: 


Imports Exports 
1954 5,860,000,000 5,570,000,00¢ 
1955 7,050,000,000 6,095,000,000 
1956 (est.) 8,150,000,000 6,043,000,000 


Exports include tea, raw and processed jute, 
cotton, tanned hides and skins, manganese ore, 
pepper, tobacco. Imports: mineral oils, machin- 
ery, millwork, food grains. raw cotton, metals. 
Largest trade is with the United States, which 
takes tea, spices, minerals, burlap, wool, psyllum 
seed, gum, nuts, hides and skins. 

India cultivates trade relations with all nations 
and is developing industry and communications 
with the help of loans from the International 
Bank. It is the beneficiary of grants and credits 
under the U.S. Foreign Aid program, the Surplus 
Agricultural Commodities agreement (1956) and 
Emergency Flood Relief (1955-1956). 

History and Government. India has one of the 
oldest civilizations in the world, Excavations trace 
the Indus Valley civilization back for at least 5,000 
years. Beautiful paintings in the mountain caves 
of Ajanta in South India, richly carved temples, 
the Taj Mahal in Agra, and the Kutab Minar are 
a few relics of the glorious past. 

The first British venture in India was conducted 
by Sir John Mildenhall in 1599-when, on_ orders 
from Queen Elizabeth he persuaded the Moghul 
emperor, Akbar, to grant trading rights to the 
British. Operating as the East India Company the 
British gained control of all of India. Warren 
Hastings, first Governor-General (1774-1785), set 
up the civil government system. 

Following more than 40 years’ active struggle for 
freedom by both Hindus and Moslems, the British 
government announced Feb. 20, 1947, its intention 
to partition India into two dominions and set June, 
1948, for British withdrawal from India. An- 
nouncement on June 3, 1947, designated Aug. 15 
as Indian Independence Day. India became a 
self-governing member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and assumed in its own right 
charter membership British India had held in the 
United Nations. The dominion became a sovereign 
democratic republic under a constitution adopted 
Nov. 26, 1949, effective Jan. 26, 1950, but elected 
to remain a member of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, the word British being omitted. 

The constitution is modeled after that of the 
United States and contains a similar bill of rights. 
It provides for a President, elected for a five-year 
term by an electoral coliege consisting of members 
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of both houses of Parliament (Council of States 
and House of the People), and elected members of 
the lower houses of the federating states. A Vice 
President elected by members of both houses pre- 
sides over the Council of States. A Council of 
Ministers (cabinet), headed by a Prime Minister, 
aids and advises the President. The federating 
states have governors, appointed by the President, 
at the head of state organizations similar to the 
federal system. 

A constitutional amendment, 1955, empowers 
state and federal legislatures to set payment for 
expropriated property. 
ha India’s first general election, 1952, the Con- 
gress Party, headed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
won 74% of the total seats. 

The Council of States is a permanent body, not 
subject to dissolution but one-third of its mem- 
bers retire at the end of every second year. The 
House of the People may be dissolved by the Presi- 
dent and new elections called. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Interim President since 
1950, was elected President by the electoral college 
May 13, 1952; reelected May 10, 1957. Prime Min- 
ister: Jawaharial Nehru, 1947; reelected 1952, 1957. 

Nehru sees himself as a link of understanding 
between. peoples of opposed policies, and has been 
consulted often by high officials of the West and 
the Communist world. He opposes all forms of 
military coercion, supports Asian selfdetermina- 
tion. He has criticized the Elsenhower Doctrine 
as likely to cause dissension among the Arab 
states, and endorsed Algerian nationalism. Pub- 
licly he has been less critical of Chinese and Soviet 
excesses than of Western defense. He condemned 
the. British-French-Israeli action against Egypt 
and argued for Egyptian sovereignty over the 
Suez as basic to any international plan. He criti- 
cized the Baghdad Pact (of which Pakistan is a 
member) and supported disarmament and an end 
of nuclear tests and weapons. His belated con- 
demnation of the suppression of the Hungarian 
uprising by the USSR and balancing that with 
criticism of the West was considered less than 
impartial in the West, though his. devotion to 
peace was not doubted. 

The budget for 1957-58 estimated revenues at 
6.36 billion rupees; expenditures 6.63 billion rupees. 

Education and Religion. The constitution pro- 
vides for free, compulsory education through age 
14, Technical curricula are supported. There are 
now 28 universities and more than 650 colleges. 
Two new research institutes are in Kharagpur 
(West Bengal) and Hijli, near Calcutta. 

There are 14 main languages, 12 originating from 
Sanskrit, with several hundred different varia- 
tions in dialect. The state language is Hindi, 
spoken by nearly 50%, with Urdu the principal 
Moslem language, spoken by 10%. While English 
is generally used, Hindi is to be official by 1965. 

More than 85% of the population follow the 
Vedas (Hindu) religion, but the constitution guar- 
antees complete freedom of worship. The remain- 
der are Moslems, Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsees and 
Christians (about 2%). 

Defense. All recruitment for India’s armed forces 
is voluntary. Army, navy and air force are headed 
by chiefs of staff under the Defense Minister. 
The navy consists of one cruiser, three destroyers, 
four frigates, six minesweepers and a number of 
small vessels. The air force is being enlarged. 


Republic of Indonesia 
REPUBLIK INDONESIA 
(Former Netherlands Indies) 


Capital: Jakarta (Djakarta), Area: 735,865 sq. 
ait: ) Sete tay (UN est., 1955): 81,900,000. Flag: 
wo horiz. bands, red and white. Monet : 
Rupiah (U.S. 8.7%c). eerie 

Descriptive. Indonesia, world’s largest archi- 
pelago, formerly known as the East Indies (Neth.), 
lies along the Equator from about 6° N. latitude to 
10° S. latitude, between the Asiatic mainland and 
the Philippines, and Australia. Indonesia com- 
prises about 3,000 islands, the five largest being 
Java (one of the most densely populated areas in 
the world with 1,000 to the square mile), Sumatra 
western Borneo (Kalimantan), and Celebes (Sula- 
wesi). Other large islands in the group are Bang- 
ka, Biltiton, _Madura, Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa 
Timor. Additionally, the republic claims western 
New Guinea (Irian), opposed by Netherlands. 

Many races are included, the principal ones be- 
ing Achinese. Bataks, Menangkabaus, Javanese 
Sundanese, Madurese, Balinese, Sasaks, Menadon- 
ese, Buginese, Dayaks, and Papuas, 


Celebes (Sulawesi) 
pe Archipelago 


Flores, Timor, Bee 35,000 5,128,444 
luccas (Buru, Ceram, ee 
eas aoreta: others). 191,680 683,416 


The capital is Jakarta (Djakarta), the former 
city of Batavia, on the island of Java. 

Resources and Industries. Indonesia is one of the 
richest countries in natural resources. There are 


vast supplies of tin, oil-and coal, and sizable de- — 


posits of bauxite, manganese, copper, nickel, gold 
and silver. 

Crude oil is recovered by American and other 
oil companiés;-annual production is over 10,000,- 
000 metric tons. It also refines oil from Iraq, 
Kuwait and Sarawak. It ranks second only to 
Malaya in tin production with over 30,000 tons 
annually, approx. one-fifth of the world’s produc- 
tion. Banka, Billiton and Singkep, between Su- 
matra and Kalimantan, are main tin centers. 

The country’s large economic potential is only 
slightly developed; 80% of its population is ag- 
rarian. Agricultural products include rice, maize. 
casava, ground nuts, soya beans, tobacco, coffee, 
rubber, cinchona, pepper, kapok, fibres, cocoanut 
products, palm oil, tea, sugar and indigo. Many 
Dutch enterprises still exist—banking, shipping, 
coffee, tea, rubber, chinchona, sisal. Government- 
encouraged cooperatives aid small business. Five- 
year plans stress increase in rice production, the 
staple food, and electric power. 

Indonesia’s national airways system covers 17,000 
route miles. linking 30 cities, with service ex- 
tended to Singapore, Bangkok and Manila. 

Foreign trade (in rupiahs) has been: 


Imports Exports 
1954 7,175,000,000 9,879,000,000 
1955 6,888,000,000 10,618,000,000 
1956 9,448,000,000 10,055,000,000 


History and Government. Until March, 1942, In- 
donesia was a Netherlands overseas territory. Fol- 
lowing Japanese military occupation, 1942-1945. 
Nationalists, led by Dr. Achmed Soekarno and Dr. 
Hatta proclaimed a republic Aug. 17, 1945. Four 
years intermittent warfare between Netherlands 
and Indonesian forces were terminated by agree- 
ments signed Nov. 2, 1949, transferring sov- 
ereignty over all Indonesia, except Netherlands 
New Guinea (Irian) to the new interim government 
known as the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, effective Dec. 27, 1949. Dr. Soekarno 
was elected President, Dec. 16, 1949. On July 20, 
1950, the member states agreed to form a strongly 
centralized government and accordingly a uni- 
tarian state with an amended constitution, was 
proclaimed Aug. 15 and its name formally changed 
to Republic of Indonesia. The republic became 
the 60th member of the UN Sept. 29, 1950. 

The Netherlands-Indonesian Union, created in 
1949, was dissolved Aug. 10, 1954. New Guinea 
was retained by the Netherlands. 

Indonesia’s first parliamentary elections were 
conducted in serial form, beginning in Sept., 1955. 
A coalition government resulted. The House of 
Representatives numbers 263 (1 to each 300,000 


pop.). A simultaneously elected Constituent As- _ 


sembly was to draft a new constitution. 
Dissatisfaction with fiscal policy and represen- 
tation in the government led army commanders 
to lead revolts in several parts of the republic in 
1957. The Army and police took over 4 provinces 
on Celebes, the Moluccas, Bali, parts of Flores 
and Timor. The South Sumatra army took control 
in its area in March and a revolutionary council 
functioned in Borneo. The mounting revolt caused 
Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo to resign Mar. 14. 
President Soekarno proclaimed a state of war and 
siege and appointed, April 9, an extra-parliamen- 


tary cabinet with Dr. Djuanda, Minister of State | 


Planning, as Premier. An appointive National 
Council to combat economic crises was announted 
and an austerity program instituted, 

In the midyear elections, 1957, the Communists 
showed marked gains. In Bandung the Com- 
munists passed the Nationalists for first place. 
They were the largest political units in Bandung, 
Semboang and Surabaya. 


Education and Religion. 90% of the inhabitants | 


a es ——_, 7 v ii - 


Buddhists. A sweeping educational program was 


_ begun in 1950 to eliminate illiteracy, estimated at 


47% of population. Program envisages compul- 
‘sory primary education for children 6 to 12, plus 
optional secondary training and higher education. 
Primary school attendance was 6,129,152 in 1952- 
53. Major institutions of higher education are 
Univ. of Indonesia (Djakarta and Bandung), 
Gadjah Mada Univ., National Academy, Islam 
Univ., Pantja-sila Univ. Many languages are 
‘spoken; official language is Bahasa Indonesia, 
derived from Malay. 

~ Defense. Indonesia has an army, navy and air 


_force. Service is not compulsory. 


Tran 
PERSIA 

Capital: Tehran. Area: 628,060 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (census, 1956): 18,944,821. Flag: three hori- 
zontal bars, green-white-red, with golden lion in- 
signia in white portion. Monetary unit: Rial 
(100 dinars) (U.S. 1.30c). 

Descriptive. The Kingdom of Iran occupies the 
western and larger half of the great Iranian pla- 
teau between the rivers Indus and Tigris in South- 
western Asia. It is bounded on the North by the 
USSR and the Caspian Sea; on the East by 
Afghanistan and Pakistan; on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf; on the West 
by Iraq and Turkey. 

Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
Northwest to Southeast, stretches a desert, 800 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 ft. 


The. Trans-Iranian Railway with extensions, tra- 


verses the country and transports 12,000 tons 
daily. Khoramshahr and Bandar Shahpur are 
leading ports. Classified roads total 20,000 mi., 
about half macadamized; another 6,200 mi. are 
projected. 

Resources and Industries. Fine forests cover the 
maritime plains and mountain slopes. Mineral 
deposits in addition to oil, are known to be con- 
siderable, including iron, coal, copper, lead, 
Manganese, borax, nickel and cobalt. Emeralds 
and other precious stones are found in Khorassan 
and Kerman. 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
corn, rice, fruits, gums, wool, tobacco and cotton 
being the chief products. Some wines are famous. 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Tabriz, Araa, Meshed, Isfahan, Kashan 
and Kerman. Khurasan is famous for the quality 
of its*wool. The chief exports are petroleum, cot- 
ton, carpets, fruits, gums, hides, wool, opium and 
rice; the chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea and 
manufactures of metals. 

Iran is potentially the greatest reservoir of oil 
in the East. Oil moves by pipelines from 5 fields to 
the great refinery at Abadan on the Persian Gulf. 

In August, 1956, American technicians employed 
by the National Iranian Oil Co.,-a state-controlled 
corp., brought in a 100,000 bbl. gusher and opened 
a new field between Tehran and Kashan in Central 
Iran. The oldest oil field, Agha Jari, in South- 
west Iran, produces 17,500 bbl. a day. Most 
recent figures from 5 major fields, had production 

731,000 bbl. daily. 
pistery and Government. One of the oldest of 
countries, Iran was called Land of the Persians and 
the Medes in the Bible; Elam was a part of Iran. 
fran’s government was similar in form to that of 

rkey until 1906. : 
= Conativutional government, established in 1906 
comprises an executive with power vested in a 
cabinet and government officials who .act in the 
name of the Shah; » judiciary; a legislature con- 
sisting of a national assembly (Majlis), elected for 
2 years, and a Senate of 60, 30 elected and 30 
nominated by the Shah. Legislative bills’ require 
the Shah’s signature. The Shah is empowered to 
dissolve Parliament. 

The Shah is Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, (born 
Oct. 26, 1919): He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 
sister of Farouk I of Egypt, March 15, 1939; di- 
yorced Nov. 19, 1948. A daughter, Princess Cha- 
hinaz, was born in 1940. The Shah married his 
second wife, Soraya Esfandiary, Feb. 12, 1951. 

British and Russian forces entered Iran Aug. 
95, 1941, withdrawing later. Britain and the 
USSR signed an agreement Jan, 29, 1942, to 
respect Iran integrity and give economic aid. 

In August, 1951, when Dr. Mohammed. Mossa- 
degh was premier, parliament (Majlis) yielded to 
the pressure of the Tudeh and Communist radi- 


Foreign Countries—Indonesia, Iran, Iraq 
. are Moslems, the remainder Christians, Hindus and 
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cals and voted nationalization of the oil industry. 
This led to closing of the Abadan refinery of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., a diplomatic break with 


Great Britain, 1952-53, and wide unemployment. ~ 


After a brief uprising, Aug. 16-19, 1953, the royal- 
ists regained control and Mossadegh was given 
three years in prison on charges of treason. 

American negotiation brought about order in the 
oil situation. On Aug. 5, 1954, Iran and 8 oil com- 
panies (British, American, Dutch, French) signed 
a contract for 25 years, plus 15 optional, to operate 
the former plant of Anglo-Iranian Co., the latter 
to get $70,000,000 compensation, and the com- 
panies to pay Iran 50% of their earnings. Produc- 
tion in 1956 reached 26,351,000 tons. The Con- 
sortium, in which Americans have a 40% interest, 
has exploration rights in 100,000 sq. mi. 

In April, 1956, Iran revised upward a'1954 five- 
year development plan to seven years, costing 
upward of $975,000,000, to be financed by oil 
revenues and loans from the U.S. and the Inter- 
national Bank, involving hydroelectric projects, 
agriculture, communications. 

An increase in direct taxation on hitherto priy- 
ileged landholders and people of high incomes is 
being developed to insure greater social security 
and welfare to the masses. 
aoe Manouchehr Eghbal, appointed Apr. 14, 

Education and Religion. The Islamic religion 
predominates. Education is compulsory. Higher 
education is available at the University of Teheran 
and a number of colleges. , 

Defense. Two years’ service is. compulsory. Iran 
is a member of the Middle East Treaty Org. (Bagh- 


dad Pact). 1 
rag 


AL MAMLAKA AL IRAQIA 
MESOPOTAMIA 

Capital:. Baghdad. Area: 171,600 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1956): 4,842,000. Flag: black-white- 
green horizontal bars; vertical red trapezoid near 
hoist, containing two white stars. Monetary unit: 
Dinar (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. Mesopotamia is the name applied to 
the areas between the Euphrates and the Tigris 
Rivers. Iraq is the Arab name for this territory 
which includes the former Turkish Vilayets of 
Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. It is bounded on the 
North by Turkey; on the East by Iran; on the 
South by the Persian Gulf, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia; on. the West’ by Jordan and Syria. 

The country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely: 120°F in the shade is cem- 
mon, contrasted with severe frosts in the winter. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, but since 
destruction of an intricate system of canals during 
invasions, 700-1258, the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers have caused recurring damage. 

The Baghdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey, 
connecting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Baghdad and 
Basra. Baghdad and Basra have modern airports. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, barley, rice, 
millet and cotton are the chief crops, with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hills. Dates are grown in the tidal 
stretches of the Shatt el Arab and beyond. From 
Fao to Qurna the river flows through a continuous 
date grove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in the 
north and wool and skins are exported. Barley 
and dates are 78% of exports, excluding oil. 

Iraq is one of the great oil-producing countries 
of the world. Production by native companies and 
American and other interests comprising the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. operating the rich Kirkuk field rose 
from an annual rate of 744 million tons in 1950 
to an annual average of more than 30,000,000 tons 
in 1956. The Iraq Development Board handles 4 
comprehensive national improvement and modern- 
ization program paid for by oil royalties, The five- 
year economic plan of 1955-1960 will cost more 
than $1.5 billion. A large irrigation and flood con- 
trol. program in the Tigris-Huphrates. valley will 
add an estimated 5,500,000 acres to production. 

History and Government. The Tigris-Euphrates 
valley is the legendary cradle of the human race, 
regarded by some Biblical scholars as the original 
Garden of Eden. It was here that the ancient cities 
of Nineveh and ‘Babylon flourished. Ur, the most 
ancient city in the world as yet discovered, was 
built more than 6,000 years ago. 

Iraq, then known as Mesopotamia, was taken 
from Turkey in World War I. The League of 
Nations gave a mandate’ to Britain, which ended 
1932 when Iraq was recognized as a sovereign state 
and member of the League of Nations. It is now a 
member of the Arab League. 

Emir Feisal, then King of the Hejaz, was chosen 


ruler by a referendum, 1921. On his 
1933, ie was succeeded by his son, Ghazi 
King Ghazi was killed in an automobile 
April 4, 1939, and Rae eee by his son, 
Feistal II (born May 2, 

At the Constituent Assembly, 1924, a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary in the family of 
King Feisal, was created with a Chamber of Depu- 
ties of 142 members, elected for four years, and a 
Senate, which may not exceed one-fourth 
number of Deputies, appointed by the King. Prime 
Minister: Ali Jawdat, appointed June 17, 1957. 

Education and Religion. Elementary and second- 
ary education is free and compulsory. Arabic is the 
language of the majority. The people are prepon- 
derantly Mohammedan, divided between the Sunni 
and Shi’ah sects. Christians number more than 
90,000. Of the 100,000 Jews in 1947 many have 
migrated to Israel. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 25. The Iraq army comprises 
three divisions; plains, mountains and training, 
organized along modern lines. There is a small 
air force and a navy consisting of a river flotilla. 
Iraq is a member of the Middle East Treaty Ore. 


(Baghdad Pact). Irela n d 


POBLACHT NA H’EIREANN 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 

Capital: Dublin. Area: 27,137 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1956): 2,895,000. Flag: Vertical 
bars, green-white-orange. Monetary unit: Irish 
pound (U.S., $2.80). 

Descriptive. Ireland, an island in the, Atlantic 
Ocean near the European mainland, is a sovereign, 
independent republic, separated from Great Brit- 
ain on the East by the Irish Sea and the North 
Channel and on the Southeast by St. George’s 
Channel. 

Ireland, the Emerald Isle, consists mainly of a 
central plateau surrounded by isolated groups of 
hills and mountains, the coast of which is much 
indented by the sea, affording many inlets and 
coves. The mean annual temperature ranges from 
48°F. in the North to 52°F. in the South. Dublin 
has an average temperature of 39 in the coldest 
month and 60 in the warmest. There are numer- 
ous lakes (called loughs), the best known of which 
is situated in Killarney. The most important river, 
the Shannon, about 250 miles long, is partially 
adapted to water power. Tallest mountains are 
in southwest; Carrantuohill, 3,414 ft., and Man- 
gerton, 2,756 ft., are in Kerry; Brandon Hill on 
pcoee rises 3,127 ft.; Boggeragh, in Co. Cork, 

Wildlife is scarce, and snakes are considered 
non-existent. 

The famous Blarney stone is located in an old 
castle in the village of Blarney, four miles North- 
west of Corx and is said to confer oratorical pow- 
ers on those ‘who kiss it, 

Resources and Industries. The country is chiefly 
agricultural, the ranking crops being wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets, 
cabbage, flax and hay. 

A land rehabilitation project was introduced in 
1949 to reclaim 4,000,000 acres of under-productive 
land. A Turf Board is in action to drain the bogs 
which cover one-seventh of the country’s surface, 
utilize the fuel which is used domestically, and 
cultivate the land. 

Food processing is the chief industry, followed 
by tobacco, fabrics, clothing, distilling and lumber. 

History and Government. A rising against Brit- 
ish rule took place in April, 1916, when a republic 
was proclaimed, but failed. The Dail Eirean, or 
Trish parliament in Dublin, demanded independ- 
ence in Jan., 1919. Britain offered dominion status 
to Ulster (6 counties) and southern Ireland (26 
counties), Dec., 1921, which Northern Ireland ac- 
cepted. The Irish Free State held authority up to 
the northern border and Northern Ireland became 
Eeinted with Great Britain, 1925. 

€ constitution, which came into operation 

ae ae aa soeered the former Bauer of Ire- 
re) an eclared Ireland is i 

independent, democratic state. Spies 

Ireland became completely free from Enel 
ges 1080, peeve repeal Dec. 21, ioaneers 

requiring credentials of Irish di 
Seog by the British king. pr CdS S gs 
nm the Ireland Act, 1949, the British Parli 
re-asserted its claim to incorporate the six nares 
eastern counties (Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down 
Fermanagh and Tyrone) in the United Kingdom. 
This claim has not been recognized by the Re- 
public. (See United Kingdom—Northern Ireland.) 


(Prime Minister) who is the head of governmen 
Of the remaining 49, the universities elect six a 
the balance are elected from five panels of cs 
dates established on a vocational basis, repres 
ing the following public services and interests— 
national language and culture, literature, 
education and other professional interests; (2 
agriculture and allied interests, and fisheries; ( 
labor, organized or unorganized; (4) industry and 
commerce, including banking, accoun= 
tancy, engineering and architecture; 
administration . Ls services, including , 
untary social ac’ es. - 

The Senate considers and amends legislation - 
but has no veto power. The government exercises © 
the executive-power. The President, on the advice » 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Eire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws. On the - 
nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints the Tao- 
iseach and on the nomination of the Taoiseach 
with the previous approval of Dail Eireann he 
appoints the other members of the government. 

The President is Sean T. O'Kelly, elected June 
14, 1945, reelected, 1952, without opposition. 

Following the general election, Mar. 5, 1957, 
seats were distributed as follows, compared with 
the previous Parliament: 


1954 1957 
Fiantis: Palio. o.. j25.,.hn Seis es 65 78 
Witte Gael) s36 sla eens 50 40 
Clann na Poblachta ............ 2 1 
Laborde, och ee hes: Cee 19 12 
Clan ‘na Talmban 22.03. 3-- - = 5 3 
Independent =... i=. == see ee 5 9 
Sinn .. Fein= 2 fo.Gsess..s vce este 4 


20, 1957, succeeding John A. Costello. 

Prime Minister De Valera on July 8, 1957, in- 
voked the Offenses vs. the State act to intern 
members of illegal organizations and instructed 
the army to prepare the internment camp at Cur- 
ragh for ‘‘a large influx of internees.’’ Members of 
Sinn Fein and radicals agitating taking of North- 
ern Ireland were arrested. Border raids, shooting 
from ambush and other disturbances were the 
basis for the order. 

Ireland was admitted to UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion with enrollment of 2,786,033. 
Chief sects are: Protestant Episcopalians 124,829, — 
Presbyterians 23,870, others 20,375 (census of 1946). 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, 
and the Irish language is a required study in all 
national schools. Institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the National University, founded 1908, com- 
prising the Constituent Colleges of Dublin, Cork, 
Galway and St. Patrick’s, Maynooth; Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, founded 1591; the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, the Royal Irish Academy. 

Defense. Recruitment is voluntary. Personnel of 
army, navy, and air force is set at 13,000 in the 
permanent force, and 23,500 in first and second 
line reserves, Navy consists of small vessels. 


Israel 
MEDINAT ISRAEL 
STATE OF ISRAEL j 

Capital: Jerusalem. Area: 8,048 sq. mi. Popula- | 
tion (Govt. est. 1957): 1,872,000. Flag: two hori- 
zontal blue bands on white field, with Star of | 
David composed of narrow blue bands in center 
of field. Monetary unit: Israeli pound (U.S. 55.6c). | 

Descriptive. The State of Israel, a republic | 
created in 1948, occupies the major portion of | 
ancient Palestine in Asia Minor, It has the 
Mediterranean Sea on the West, Lebanon and 
Syria on the North, Jordan on the’ East and | 
Egyptian Sinai on the South. At the extreme 
southwest is the Gaza Strip, a small coastal area 
claimed by both Israel and Egypt. 

On the West is the coastal plain 120 miles 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 
center is the plateau of Judea. A triangular-shaped 
semi-desert region, the Negev, extends from south 
of Beersheba to an apex at the head of the Gulf 
of Elath (Aqaba). The eastern border drops sharp- 
ly into the depressed valley of the River Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with an average 
width of 8 miles, 1,268 ft. below sea level. 


ela |: 


~ agricultural machinery, 


most valuable agricultural product. 


Exact frontiers have not yet been defined. 
Tsrael’s area, as defined by armistices with the 
Arab nations, includes all the land assigned to it 
under the 1947 partition resolution of the U.N. 
General Assembly, as well as Western Galilee and a 
corridor to Jerusalem. By the terms of the armi- 
stice with Syria, July 20, 1949, last of the Arab 
states to conclude military action, demilitarized 
~zones were set up in Mishmar Hayarden, Dardara 
on the eastern edge of Lake Huleh and the south- 
eastern shore of Lake Galilee, site of Israel’s Hin 
Gev settlement on the Syrian border. 

With establishment of the new state, all re- 


-Strictions on Jewish immigration were abolished 
.and by December, 1956, Israel had received 850,000 


immigrants. Planned immigration is expected to 
absorb 400,000 from Europe, 1958-1962. Non-Jewish 
(chiefly Arab) population numbers 204,000 (11%). 

Resources and Industries. Citrus fruit is the 
a Other prin- 
cipal crops include wheat, barley, durra, olives, 
melons, grapes, figs, tomatoes and bananas. Wine 
making is an extensive industry. Minerals found 
are limestone, sandstone, gypsum, copper, iron, 
phosphates, magnesium, manganese, ceramic clays. 
The valley of Jordan and the Dead Sea yield rock 
salt, sulphur and potash. 

The chief ports of Israel are Haifa and Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa. Haifa has an important oil refinery. 

The 135-mi. Elath-Beersheba oil pipeline was 
opened in April, 1957. 

Large-scale development of the state’s postal 
and telephone service is under way. The Negev 
area will continue to be served by radio-telephone. 

There has developed considerable trade in manu- 
factured commodities, both in local and imported 
raw materials. Small scale industries and handi- 
crafts still predominate although there has been 
a flow of capital equipment for industrial enter- 
prises, including automobiles, tires, electrical ap- 
pliances, building materials, paper, textiles. Eco- 
nomic plans call for 400 new enterprises and ex- 
pansion of existing ones between 1958-1962, in- 
eluding a $20,000,000 rayon plant, 4 new textile 
mills and chemical and metallurgical plants. 
“The Beit Natufa dam north of Nazareth, com- 
pleted in 1952, will be the center of the 20-year 
water scheme linking the nation’s water resources. 
Reclamation of a large part of the Lake Huleh 
basin in the in the N.E. is adding 15,000 acres of 
fertile land and draining marshes. 

Israel’s main exports are citrus fruits, polished 
diamonds, autos, textiles and fashion goods, build- 
ing materials, tires and pharmaceutical products. 

Its imports include grain, meat, industrial and 
chemicals, textiles, tim- 
ber, hides and other raw materials. 

History and Government. The Zionist move- 
ment for a homeland in Palestine, led by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann (born in Motele, Russia, Nov. 
27, 1874) caused the cabinet of Great Britain to 
give its support in the Balfour Declaration, Nov. 2, 
1917, openly opposed by the Arab world. When the 
Nazi persecutions began in Germany great num- 
bers of Jews set out for Palestine. The UN Gen- 
eral Assembly voted Nov. 29, 1947, to partition 
Palestine into two independent states by Ocv. 1, 
1948. The Arab state would have 4,500 sq. mi. A 
separate enclave of Jerusalem, area 289 sq. mi., 
was to be administered by a governer appointed 
by the UN. British troops were to be withdrawn 
and separate governments elected. Great Britain 
gave up its mandate and withdrew May 15, 1949. 

A new Zionist state, the Republic of Israel, was 
proclaimed May 14-15, 1948. (5th day of Iyar, 
5708). It occupied the territory designated by the 
UN, but also laid claim to Jerusalem. Israel took 
charge of the New City in #erusalem and Jordan 
held the Old City. The UN adopted a resolution to 
internationalize Jerusalem, but was unable to get 
support from the two states. Israel was elected to 
the UN May 11, 1949. 

From the start Israel met with the opposition 
of the Arab League, which established hq. in 
Damascus to enforce an economic boycott. Armed 
interference or attacks were also begun by Syria, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Jordan. 

Separate armistices with the Arab nations 
were signed in 1949, but no general peace settle- 
ment was obtained and border clashes continue. 
During the 1956 Suez crisis, Israel invaded and 
occupied the Egyptian Sinai Peninsula and the 
disputed Gaza Strip, It accepted the armistice 
of the UN and withdrew to its own borders when 
the UN Emergency Force entered. 

The future of more than 868,000 Arab refugees 
who have fled to neighboring states since the new 
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Israel and its neighbors 


republic was formed remains uncertain. They re- 
ceive UN aid. 

The first constituent assembly (Knesset), was 
formed Feb. 14, 1949, with 120 members, including 
several Arabs. The assembly elected Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, who had been provisional president 
from the start, first president of Israel Feb. 17, 
1949. The President is Yitzhak Ben-Zvi (born in 
Russia, 1884), elected Dec. 8, 1952, to succeed 
Dr. Weizmann who died Nov. 9. 

In elections to the third Knesset, July 26, 1955, 
based on proportional representation and four- 
year terms, the Mapai party won 40 seats and re- 
tained dominance. 

Premier: David Ben-Gurion, confirmed Nov. 3; 
1955; reappointed Nov. 2, 1956. 

Education. A unified education system exists in 
the Jewish schools, with religious schooling op- 
tional. At the end of 1956 there were approx. 418,- 
000 pupils in all types of schools. Higher edu- 
cation is provided by Hebrew University, founded 
1925, Israel Institute of Technology in Haifa, 
Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot (re- 
search in pure science); Bar-Ilan Univ. in Ramat 
Gan, opened in 1955; Tel Aviv Univ., with ex- 
tension courses in Haifa. 

Defense. There is compulsory 212-year service 
between 18 and 26 and 2-year conscription in the 
27-29 age group. The navy includes 5 frigates, 
one training ship, 2 minesweepers and others. 


Italy 
REPUBLICA d@ ITALIA 
Capital: Rome. Area: 117,471 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1956): 48,223,000, Flag: Three 
vertical stripes, dark green-white-red. Monetary 
unit: Lira, pl. lire (U.S. 0.16c). 


Descriptive. The Republic of Italy occupies the 
entire Italian peninsula, stretching from the Alps 
southeast into the Mediterranean, with the islands 
of Sicily, Sardinia, Elba and about 70 smaller 
ones. On the East is the Adriatic Sea; on the 
South, the Mediterranean, on the West parts of 
the Mediterranean are the Tyrrhenian Sea, and 
farther north the Ligurian Sea. The Maritime 
Alps on the West separate it from France, the 
Swiss Alps on the North from Switzerland, and 
the Dolomite Alps from Austria, and the Carnac 
and Julian Alps on the East from Yugoslavia, The 
great plain shut in by these huge mountains, and 
the Ligurian Apennines, and watered by the River 
Po (220 miles long) and the Adige, shared by the 
regions of Piedmont, Lombardi, Emilia and 
Venetia, stretches across the top from the Mari- 
time Alps to the head of the Adriatic. The Ligurian 
Mountains circling the Gulf of Genoa, run down 
the middle of the peninsula as the Apennines, 


through the southern province, Calabria to the 
“toe of the boot'’ at Cape Spartivento. 

Across the 2-mile Strait of Messina, now being 
bridged, lies the Island of Sicily with its famous 


_ yolcano, Mt. Etna (10,755 ft.) The active volcano, 


Vesuvius (3,891 ft.) rises on the Bay of Naples. 
Eee length Gi the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds sie =e ant. does 

t erally measure more than a 
Sten tivers having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to 


-the sea—the Tiber, which moves through Rome, 


nd the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. 
Between the spurs of the Alps lie seven beau- 
tiful lakes, especially noteworthy being Como, 
Lugano, Maggiore and Garda, the largest, 

"The largest Beaports a Genoa, Naples, Venice, 

icona, Bari and Br fs 
S Gardinia (it. Sardegna) 9.283 sa. mi., Hes 115 
mi, west of Italy and 712 mi. south of Corsica. Pop. 
1,274,000. Fishing; mining of coal, zinc, lead, cop- 
per; fruit, tobacco, cattle and sheep raising. 
Cagliari is the capital. Of the Gennargentu Mts. 
tallest it Punta La Marmora, 6,016 ft. On the islet 
of Caprera.of the Maddalena group is the tomb 
of Guiseppe Garibaldi. ; 

Elba 87 sq. mi., pop. 30,000, 6 mi. west of Tus- 
cany, has Portoferrio as capital. Fishing, iron 
mining, wine making are activities. Napoleon I 
lived here in exile, 1814-1815. Mt. Capanne, 3,340 
ft. tops island. 

Lipari islands north of Sicily, 45 sq. mi., pop. 
14,000. Have Mt. Salina, 3,155 ft., and active vol- 
cano Stromboli, 3,022 ft. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
principal industry and its output has been greatly 
increased my mechanization, fertilization, crop 
rotation and seed improvement. Farm tractors 
have doubled in 5 years and about 200,000 are in 
use. About 5,000,000 hectares (over 12,000,000 
acres) are planted to wheat, especially in Venetia, 
Lombardy, Emilia and Marches. Corn is the second 
largest crop; rice is grown in Lombardy and 
Piedmont. Over 9,000,000 hd. of sheep graze on 
the hills of Central and South Italy and the 
Islands, with Sardinia averaging 130 hd, per 
square kilogram (.386 sq. mi.) 2 

Apple and pear crops have shown marked in- 
creases in late years. Oranges usually are the 
third largest crop, followed by peaches and 
lemons. An increase in foreign demand for citrus 
fruit juices promises growth of this new industry. 

Since World War II Italy has had rapid ex- 
pansion in oil refining, chiefly for home con- 
sumption, It refines approx. 30,000,000 crude tons 
annually and provides oil for turbines, diesels and 
other machines, gasoline and liquified gas. Oil 
from the East constitutes practically 95% ofall 
imports, Iraq supplying over 42% and Saudi Arabia 
the rest. The consumption of power is increasing 
about 10% annually. © 

The lack of any large quantities of coal and 
oil in Italy was suddenly overcome in part by 
the discovery of large reservoirs of natural gas. 
By 1957 approx, 4,000,000 cubic metres of gas had 
been produced and the estimate for 1958 was 
5,000,000 cm. Principal wells were in the valley 
of the Po and in Friuli, Marches, Abruzzo, Apulia 
and Sicily. The Po valley deposits are at Padino 
(Milan), Orzivecchi and Bagnola Mella (Brescia) 
and Budrio (Bologna). An important deposit was 
found in 1956 near Cremona. By 1957 the na- 
tional network of pipe-lines was 4,400 km long 
(2,732 mi,.). Development is largely in the hands 
of state organizations, In February, 1957, Italy 
opened its first oil pipeline, conveying oil from 
the Sicilian field to the port of Augusta on the 
Gulf of Catania. 

Output of iron ore has passed the 1,000,000 ton 
mark. Steel production increased by one-third in 
1954-55, and the industry expects to reach 4,000, - 
000 tons a year by new installations. The Italian 
merchant fleet at the beginning of 1957 comprised 
“teed ols of egress gross tons. A passenger 

' to replace e lost 
constriction: Andrea Doria is under 
Bare has many pydro-electric and thermo- 
c power installat 
38 billion kwh. be. end: Sod uten uma 

The largest and most important industr 
from agriculture, is the manufacture of Textiles 
Silk culture is carried on extensively in Lombardy, 
Piedmont and Venetia. Other principal manufac- 
tures are chemicals (sulphuric acid, superphos- 
phate and copper phosphate); electrical goods 
automobiles and heayy machinery, : 


,D24, 1 
i985 = 1904 628 160317 

1956 1,980,695 348,016 “a 
History dismem- 


i Sicily and’ Naples 
Tuse: ined, followed by y 
and okie Saealies and Umbria. The first It 
Parliament declared Victor Emmanuel King of 
Italy Mar. 17, 1861. Mantua and Venetia were a: 
added in 1866 as a pacers of ch Austro-Prus- 
sian war. The Pap: were en % 
of by Italian troops, Sept. 20, 1870, after the 


withdrawal of the French garrison in the Franco- — 


Prussian war, and were annexed to the kingdom # 
by plebiscite. The. King entered Rome July 2, | 
1871. Italy recognized = eye of Vatican City — 
as independent June 7, 5 

waaeiean appeared in Italy March 23, 1919 when 


the original Fascisti—called Black Shirts because 


of their garb—organized into an association against 

Communism and Socialism under the guidance of — 
Benito Mussolini. They marched on Rome and — 
took over the government at the invitation of the 
King Oct. 28, 1922. - 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of the gov- 
ernment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers 
and was called Duce (Leader). He made war on 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia) and proclaimed Victor 
Emmanuel III emperor; defied the sanctions of 
the League of Nations; joined the Berlin-Tokyo — 
axis; sent troops to fight for Franco against the 
Republic of Spain; joined Germany in war after 
the defeat of France. World War II ended in the 
defeat of Italy, surrender of conquered lands, loss 
of colonies. Part of Venezia Guilla went to Yugo- 
slavia and Trieste was made a free territory. 
Mussolini was put to death by a firing squad of 
Partisans in the village of Dongo on Lake Como, 
Apr. 28, 1945. 2 

King Victor Emmanuel III abdicated and his 
son took the title Humbert II. In the general elec- 
tions, June 2-3, 1946, the people voted 12,718,641 
for a republic, 10,718,502 for a monarchy. King 
Humbert departed and Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
became head of the government. Victor Emmanuel ~ 
went to Egypt where he died Dec. 28, 1947. 

The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de 
Nicola, ex-member of the Liberal party, President 
of the Republic. He was succeeded by Luigi Ein- © 
audi, 1948-55. Incumbent: Giovanni Gronchi, © 
Christian Democrat, elected April 29, 1955. 

Under Italy’s 1948 constitution the Senate is 
composed of 237 elective Senators and six ap- 
pointed for life; the Chamber of Deputies numbers 
590 members. Re-organization of the Fasicst Party 
is forbidden. Women of 21 and over yote. 

Italy is a member of NATO and was admitted to 
the UN Dec. 14, 1955. It joined Euratom and 
European Common Market group February, 1957, 
agreeing with France, West Germany, Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxemburg for gradual abolition of 
tariffs between them in 12 to 17 years. 

In the general elections of June 7-8, 1953, the 
Center party coalition won by a margin of 14 — 
seats in the Senate and 16 in the Chamber. The 
Christian Democrats party won 10,859,554 votes 
(40.09%). Communists ran second with 6,122,638 
(22.6%). Premier De Gasperi was re-appointed and 
announced his eighth Cabinet July 15, 1953, but 
resigned July 28. (Died Aug. 19, 1954). } 

Premier: Adone Zoli, Christian Democrat, ap- 
pointed May 15, 1957. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the state religion. 

Italy has 27 universities, with ten of them 
dating from the 13th century or the first years 
of the 14th. Famous among these are Bologna 
(founded 1088); Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); 
Padua (1222); Pisa (1338); Rome (1303), and Turin 
(1404), Primary education is compulsory. 


Defense. The Allied nations have largely recind- 
ed the restrictions placed on Italy’s military 
establishment by the peace treaty since Italy — 
entered NATO. i 

The Italian Navy cooperates with defense plans 
of NATO and pursues a long-term progres of 
construction, In 1957 the fleet comprised 3 cruisers 
of 32,536 total gross tonnage; 2 destroyer leaders; ~ 


5 destroyers; 12 frigates; 26 corvettes; 4 sub- 
marines; 65 minesweepers and auxiliary craft. 
; Since Italy entered NATO a large proportion 
of its forces was incorporated in Southern Europ- 
ean Theatre, Allied Forces, and 40% of the Allied 
_Command for South Europe, hq in Naples, con- 
sists of Italian staff officers for Army, Navy and 
Air. The Air Force has 5 fighter air commands, 
1 reconnaissance wing, 1 transport command, 2 
anti-submarine squadrons, 5 air rescue centers, 
and training squadrons. Numerous air fields have 
been built and others adapted to jet planes. 
TRIESTE 
Trieste, Italian Department bounded East and 
_~ South by Yugoslavia, was organized as a Free 
: Territory by the Big Four in the peace treaty with 
Italy, Feb. 10, 1947, placed under jurisdiction of 
‘the UN Security Council, garrisoned by troops 
_ of the United States and Great Britain in the 
northern section (Zone A), and by Yugoslavia in 
the south (Zone B). Following prolonged negotia- 
~ tions, an agreement was signed Oct. 5, 1954 by 
Italy and Yugoslavia which gave Italy the north- 
ern section and the seaport of Trieste, and 
Yugoslavia the Istrian peninsula it had occupied 
and emergency access to the port. The territory 
has an area of 320 sq. mi. and population (1954) 
~ of 302,000. 


i & 


SOMALIA TRUSTEESHIP 

Somalia, a part of Italy’s former colonial empire, 
extends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of 
Aden to the Juba River in Africa. Its area is 
194,000 sq. mi. and population 1,255,000 (1952). 
’The coastline extends in a northeast-southwest di- 
rection for 1,100 miles, with no indentation of 
importance. The capital, Mogadisho, is the only 
seaport. Somalia is the source of half the world’s 
supply of incense. Other exports are oil, gum, 
hides, kapok, resin and ivory. 

The UN General Assembly approved Nov. 21, 
1949, creation of Somalia and Libya as sovereign 
states, tentatively scheduled Somalia’s independ- 
ence for 1960, until then to be administered 
under Italian-UN trusteeship. Consult Ethiopia, 
page 352, and Libya, page 370. 


Japan 
NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN 


Capital; Tokyo. Area: 142,644 sq. mi, Population 
(UN est. 1956): 90,000,000. Flag: White ground 
with red sun. Monetary unit: Yen (U.S. 0.2778c). 


Descriptive. Japan consists of four main islands: 
Honshu (mainland), 88,942 square miles; Hok- 
kaido, 30,303; Kyushu, 15,712; and Shikoku, 7,248; 
Amami Oshima, 438 sq. mi., was returned 1953. 
The islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean sep- 
arated from the Soviet Union and Korea by the 
Sea of Japan and from China by the East China 
Sea. By the terms ending World War II, Japan 
was forced to surrender its other seized lands, 
including Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an area 
of 404,428 square miles and population of 43,233,- 
954: the southern half of Sakhalin Island, the 
Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated is- 
lands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, once German. 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast- 
line measuring 16,565 miles. The northern islands 
are a continuation of the Russian Karafuto chain 
running down through Hokkaido and the main- 
land. The continuation of the Kunlun mountain 
range of China appears in the southern islands, 
the ranges meeting in the grand Japanese Alps. In 
the vast transverse fissure crossing the mainland 
from the Sea of Japan to the Pacific rises a group 
of “volcanos, mostly extinct or dormant, with the 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The 
earthquake zone—where the average is said to be 
four slight ones a day, with serious ones every six 
or seven years—has its greatest center along the 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokyo. 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
from the mainland is the Inland Sea, 225 mi. long. 

Most important ports are Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagoya, and Osaka. Tokyo, the capital, is one of 
the three largest cities of the world, with 8,471,637 
in its metropolitan area in June, 1957. It has a 
modern business section, of which the street called 
Ginza is the principal artery. Also the imperial 
palace of 250 acres surrounded by a moat and the 
Diet building of white marble, erected 1936. 
American visitors invariably arrive by air and 
its International Airport is the busiest in the 
Far East. Kamakura, 30 mi. sw of Tokyo is the 
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367 
site of the Great Buddha or. Diabutsu, a bronze 
figure 42 ft. 6 in. tall with-base, 97 ft. around 
base, cast in 1252. Fhe:Hakone hot spring area is 
noted for the reflection in: Lake Hakone of Fuji- 
yama. Also famous is the Toshogu Shrine at 
Nikko, where a national park of 347,000 acres 
preserves the natural beauty of Japanese flora. 
Kegon waterfall here: has a fall of 350 ft. 

Resources and Industries. More than half the 
arable land is used for growing rice, the chief food. 
Wheat, barley, sweet and white potatoes, tobacco, 
tea, beans, peaches, pears, apples, grapes, persim- 
mons and mandarines are also produced. Minerals 
include gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, chromite, 
white arsenic, coal, sulphur, salt and petroleum. 

The principal industries are iron and steel 
products, textiles (cotton, wool, silks, synthetics), 
fishing, agriculture, ceramics, precision instru- 
ments, ship-building, fertilizers, wood products, 
and machinery. 

The postwar industrial revival reached a new 
peak in 1957. Japan’s merchant marine, approx. 
4,000,000 dead-weight tons in 1957, had launched 
325 vessels of 1,746,429 gross tons in 1956, when 
it passed Great Britain as the largest shipbuild- 
ing nation. In 6 mos. ending Sept. 30, 1956, Japan 
launched 158 ships of 820,000 gross tonnage from 
24 yards and had started work on 185 ships of 
940,000 gross tons. On Jan. 1, 1957, it had 
orders for 4,150,000 gross tons of which 3,300,000 
gross tons were for export. The record is held 
by ‘Nagasaki yard of Mitsubishi Co. Japan re- 
ceived many orders because European yards were 
filled to capacity and because its prices were 
approx. 10% below the British. Japan is now 
building tankers of 60,000 tons for Gréek owners. 
Export of ship engines have increased greatly, 
especially to Asia. 

Big gains were recorded in iron and steel 
production. In 1956 Japan produced’ 11,106,000 
tons of crude steel, 8,185,000 tons of rolled steel 
and 5,987,000 tons of pig iron. Exports were 
worth $238,159,500. Iron ore came from Southeast 
Asia, whereas coking coal and scrap iron were 
imported chiefly from the U.S.; also from So- 
viet Union and Communist China. Titanium and 
stainless steels are recent productions. Japan ex- 
ports rolling stock, tools, heavy machinery, tex- 
tile equipment, with India the largest buyer of 
plant facilities and Pakistan next. An electric 
train was built for Indian Government Rys. to 
run in Bombay. The Philippine Republic and Yu- 
goslavia also are customers. Japan is producing 
everything from electronic calculators and auto- 
mation devices to grand pianos, one firm haying 
an output of 20,000 grand pianos a year. Sales 
of electrical machinery came to $197,220,000 in 
1956, a 27% increase over 1955. 

The growth of the cotton industry led Japan 
to curb further expansion by a system of registra- 
tion, which will hold production to present limits. 
Japan has nearly 9,000,000 spindles and 390,000 
looms. The largest dam for hydroelectric power, 
Sakuma, was opened 1956; it is 492 ft. tall and will 
produce 330,000 kw. Construction began 1957 on 
Mihora dam, to be 426 ft. tall and have plant 
capacity of 215,000 kw, and Fourth Kurobe dam, 
to be 590 ft. tall and have 252,000 kw plant 
capacity. The Mihora is rockfill, cementless; 
Kurobe is arch type, using little cement. 

Index of industrial production (1953—100) was 
117 in 1955 and 141 in 1956. Mineral and metals 
index for 1956 was 195.4. Est. 1956 national income 
was Yen 7,427 billion, 13.4% over 1955. Corporate 
profits rose 38%; per capita income 12.2% to 
equivalent of U.S. $230. 

Textiles exports have increased with the general 
postwar expansion of trade and remain the most 
important segment, accounting for over half of 
Japan’s merchandise sales abroad. Metal and ma- 
chinery are increasingly important as sources of 
foreign exchange. The fishing industry has re- 
gained much of its former importance, est. 5,265,- 
000 tons annually. 

Foreign trade (in dollars) has been: 


Imports Exports 
1952 2,028,000,000 1,273,000,000 
1953 2,410,000,000 1,275,000,000 
1954 2,399,000,000 1,629,000,000 
1955 2,471,000,000: 2,011,000,000 
1956 3,230,000,000 2,501,000,000 


History and Government. According to Japanese 
legend, the empire was founded by Emperor Jimmu 
Tenno 660 B.C. Temporal power was exercised 
by successive families of Shoguns, 1186-1867, until 
recovered by the Emperor Meiji in 1876. The 
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Portuguese and Dutch had restricted trade with 
Japan in the 16th and 17th centuries. Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry, USN, opened it to U.S. trade 
in a treaty ratified 1854. Japan acquired a consti- 
tution in 1869. It fought China, 1894-95, taking 
Formosa. In war with Russia, 1904-05, both na- 
tions lost heavily at Mukden; Russia’s fleet was 
wiped out at Tsushima; Russia ceded s. half of 
Sakhalin and gave concessions in China, Japan 
annexed Korea, 1910. In first World War Japan 
ousted Germany from Shantung, took over Ger- 
man Pacific islands as mandates from the League 
of Nations. Japan took Manchuria, 1931, started 
war with China 1932, taking Peiping and Shang- 
hai and bombing Nanking, Canton, Tientsin. Japan 
frustrated in efforts to have a free hand in the 
East, started war against the U.S. by attack on 
Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941. Japan surrendered 
Aug. 14, 1945, and Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, oc- 
cupied Japan. In a new constitution, May 3, 1947, 
the Japanese people renounced the right to wage 
war; the Emperor was acknowledged as hereditary 
Tuler but gave up claims to divinity; the Diet 
became the sole law-making authority; the House 
of Councilors has 250 members elected for 6 yr. 
terms and the House of Representatives 467 mem- 
bers, elected for 4 yrs., both by popular vote. The 
constitution separates church and state. Japan 
has granted suffrage to women, lowered the 
voting age for men to 20. 


The Emperor is Hirohito, the 124th of his line, 
born April 29, 1901, and crowned Nov. 10-14, 1928. 
Married Jan. 26, 1924, to Princess Nagako Kuni. 
The Crown Prince is Akihito Tsugu No Miya, born 
Dec. 23, 1933. Other children are Princess Shigeko, 
born Dec. 6, 1925; Princess Kazuko, born Sept. 
30, 1929; Princess Atsuko, born March 7, 1931; 
Prince Masahito, born Noy. 28, 1935; Princess 
Suga (Takako Suganomiya), born March 2, 1939. 

Japan was elected 80th member of the UN Dec. 
19, 1956. It is a member of UNESCO, World Court, 
Econ. Comm, for Asia and the Far East, Colombo 
Plan, International Monetary Fund and GATT. 

The United States and 48 other non-Communist 
nations signed a peace treaty and the U.S. a 
bilateral defense agreement with Japan, in San 
Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951; ratified by the Senate, 
March 20; signed by President Truman, April 15, 
granting Japan sovereignty April 28, 1952. The 
Senate, in approving the treaty, Feb. 5, advised re- 
pudiation of the section of the Yalta agreement 
that gave to the USSR South Sakhalin, the 
Kurile Islands, and Habomai and Shikotan Is- 
lands, Under the treaty, Japan was reduced terri- 
torially to the four main islands, but it was to 
have an opportunity eventually to regain the Ryu- 
kyus and Bonin Islands. Japan signed separate 
treaties with Nationalist China, April 27, 1952; 
India, June 9, 1952; a declaration with USSR end- 
ing a technical state of war, Oct. 19, 1956. A 
9-point mutual security pact with the United States 
was announced Aug. 7, 1953, which would allow 
rebuilding of Japan’s munitions industry. 

The Diet, following elections to House of Coun- 
cilors, July, 1956, and those to House of Repre- 
Sentatives, April, 1955, is composed: 


Representatives Councilors 


Liberal-Democrats ... 300 122 
PPOCROAINURT cy A sce eec ss 104 80 
Green Breeze Society .. : 31 
Farmer-Labor ....... Fo 4 NS 
Communists ......:...... 2 2 
wndependgents" v.02). 2.. 2: 2 15 
Others. 5 


Premier: Nobusuke Kishi, aged 60, appointed Feb. 
25, 1957. A former minister of commerce and indus- 
try, he was foreign minister in the Ishibashi govt., 
1956, and continues as foreign minister. He stands 
for greater export facilities for Japan in Southeast 
Asia, with help of development there with U.S. 
pueneing; more Ms tathar civil administration in 

wa; gradual increase of 
forces, decrease of U.S. units. pene seme aie 


Education and Religion. The principal forms of 
religion are Buddhism, with 12 sects, and Shinto- 
ism with 13. There are more than 100,000 Shinto 
shrines, 106,634 Buddhist temples and several 
foes Christian churches. The Roman Catho- 

cS have an archbishop and thr 
poner p ree suffragan 
; Nine years of education is compulsory, consist- 
ing of six years of elementary and three years of 
lower secondary education. There are 492 colleges 
and universities, including the seven main national 


000-man Air Force was to. add 
1957-58. Japan’s first post-war air 
Ss was set up at Fuchu, 0, A 
14, 1957. A mutual assistance pact with the 
States was signed March 8, 1954. 
OKINAWA 
Okinawa, 485 sq. mi., largest island of the Ryu- 
kyu chain in the Pacific south of Japan and north- — 
east of Taiwan (Formosa), 128° E Long., 26° 30” 
N Lat., has over 500,000 pop. and is the chief 
U.S. military base in the Far East. It was seized 
from China by Japan, 1875, and taken by the U.S. 
troops after bloody battles, June 21, 
It is nominally a-Japanese possession. The Amer- 
ican civil administration has built schools, hos- 
pitals and power plants and new towns have 
sprung up around military installations. Of a 
labor force of 160,000, about 40,000 derive their 
income direct from Americans. The people raise 
rice and sweet potatoes and since the American 
occupation have learned deep-sea fishing, but ex- 
ports remain considerably below imports. A radi- 
cal, Kamejiro Senago, was elected mayor of Naha, 
the capital, late in 1956; he represents factions 
agitating for return of the islands to Japan. 


Jordan 
AL-MAMLAKAH AL HASHIMIYAH 
AL URDINIYAH 
HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 
Capitals: Amman, Jerusalem. Area (est.): 37,500 
sq. mi. Population (govt. est., 1950): 1,500,000. — 
Flag: three horizontal bars, black-white-green, 
red triangle at staff with seven-pointed white star. 
Monetary unit: Jordan dinar (U.S. $2.80). 


Descriptive. Jordan, formerly known as Trans- 
jordan, is an independent Arab state in Western 
Asia, formerly under the Palestine Mandate. 
The country’s popular name, Transjordan, was 
banned April 26, 1949, in favor of the constitu- 
tional name, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

Two areas comprise the country: Western Jor- 
dan, fertile but eroded; and Eastern Jordan (Am- 
irate), part fertile, part arid steppe. ~It is 
bounded on the North by Syria, on the East by 
Iraq, on the East and South by Saudi Arabia; on 
the West by Israel. In the Northwest it reaches 
Lake Tiberias, which is largely Syrian; in the 
extreme South it has the port of Aqaba on the 
Gulf of Aqaba. It shares the Dead Sea (1292 ft. 
below sea level) with Israel and mines its potash. 

Places of religious and historical importance: 
Jerusalem (enclave), Bethlehem, Amman, Jericho, 
Samaria, Hebron, Jerash and Petra. 

Resources and Industries. The country is largely 
desert, but the fertile western portion has a high 
agricultural - potential. Phosphate and potash 
mines are being rapidly developed, and petroleum 
deposits are being surveyed. Roads, many of them 
metalled, are being built. Railways connect Am- 
man with Agaba on the Red Sea and with Syria. 

Industries include tobacco, flour milling, distill- 
ing, building materials, olive oil, soap, mother- 
of-pearl, and textiles. Rock phosphate is the main 
export. 

History and Government. Jordan was part of 
the Ottoman Empire from 16th Century until 
World War I. It was set up within the Palestine 
Mandate Sept. 1, 1922, and gained its independence 
in 1946. Emir Abdullah was proclaimed king May 
25. Jordan signed a mutual assistance treaty with 
Great Britain, 1946, revised Mar. 15, 1948. 

Under the new constitution of Jan, 8, 1952, 
legislative power is vested in Parliament; the cabi- 
net is responsible to the House of Representatives. 
The Senate (House of Notables) consists of 20 
members nominated by the King; the House of 40, 
elected by the people. : 

King Abdullah Ibn Al-Hussein, born 1882, second 
son of Hussein Ibn Ali, King of Jordan since May 
25, 1946, was assassinated by an Arab extremist 
July 20, 1951. His eldest son was proclaimed King 
Talal I, Sept. 5, 1951. Parliament removed King 
Talal on medical advice, installing his son King 
Hussein I, May 2, 1952. z 

Frequent border troubles with Israel led youn 
King Hussein (21 in 1956) to support Arab Solid 


i 
: 


1945. 


nal Front leader) and exiled his chief of staff, 
Ali Abu Nuwar, to Syria. While Egypt, 
ria and Saudi Arabia reiterated support of 
dan’s independence, dissidents—identified as 
Egyptian, Nationalist and Communist elements— 
_ called a general strike and started street riots. 
Hussein put the police under the army, declared 
_ martial law and placed Baathist (Pan-Arab) 
agitators under arrest, Apr. 25. 
2 On the same day President Eisenhower ordered 
_ the 6th U. S. Fleet (30 warships) to the eastern 
Mediterranean in support of the integrity of 
tions there and world peace. Support by King 
( ud of Saudi Arabia bolstered Hussein and held 
_ Egypt in check. Jordan declared its opposition to 
_ Communism but said it would stand with its 
Arab neighbors against the ‘‘common enemy’’— 
Israel. 
_ Syria, which had made a hostile demonstration 
“by moving troops to the Jordan border during the 
trouble, refused to participate in a promised 
subsidy of $35,000,000, which Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia also had guaranteed. Jordan received 
$10,000,000 from U. S. Mutual Security Admin. 
__ Order was restored with Ibrahim Hashem prime 
“minister and Gen. Sulemain Toukan military 
_ governor. U. S. 6th Fleet was ordered back to 
western Mediterranean May 3, 1957. 
. King Hussein is strongly supported by the 
Bedouin tribes. Jordan cares for several hundred- 
thousand refugees from Israeli rule. Under the 
armistice agreement with Israel it controls the 
old city of Jerusalem, which ~has been the 
administrative center for Western Jordan since 
July, 1953. 
_-Jordan shares a common currency and a 
customs union with Iraq. 
' It was admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 
Religion. The population is chiefly Arabs of 
whom the majority are Arab Moslems, 180,000 
(12%) Arab Christians, and 10,000 Moslem Circas-_ 
sians. The official language is Arabic. 
Defense. Jordan’s military forces comprise an 
‘Arab Legion, an air force, and a national guard. 


Korea 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
DAEHAN-MINKUK 
Capital: Seoul. Area: 36,760 sq. mi. Population: 
_fest., 1956): 21,800,000. Monetary unit: hwan (500 
to U. S. $1). 

Total area of Korea, including Northern Com- 
munist portion: 85,266 sq. mi. Population UN est., 
1949) 29,291,000. 

Descriptive. Korea, Land of the Morning 
Calm, occupies a mountainous peninsula in 
Northeastern Asia dividing the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea of Japan. The boundaries on the main- 
land are the Yalu River and-the Tumen (Tamean) 
River. Its coastline is more than 6,000 miles 
long. Southern Manchuria lies along its North- 
west frontier for 500°miles and it touches Siberia 
for a few miles, 100 miles from Vladivostok. Its 
hignest peak is Mt. Paiktoo, 8,337 ft. 
~Resources and Industries. Korea is chiefly an 
agricultural country, with a cultivated area of ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 acres. 

The forests in the North are of great value. 
) Gold, silver; zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, 
graphite, coal and kaolin are present. 

Rice is an important crop; barley, wheat, to- 
bacco, and beans also are grown. Cotton spinning, 
and weaving of cotton, silk and rayon are well 
) developed. Silk worm culture is pursued. 

“With the help of the International Bank, the 
International Cooperation Admin. and the UN 
Korean Reconstruction Agency Korea is now en- 
gaged in developing industrial plants that will 
ti eliminate dependence on foreign help. These are 
in fields of mining, (tungsten is a valuable export 
item); textiles, steel, straw pulp, rayon, wire, 
‘dyes, electrical and automotive equipment. Ex- 
i) panding industries also are in rubber, flour mills, 
‘woolen textiles, cement, shipbuilding and repair, 
i}and glass. 

With Korean government subsidies three new 
Sthermal power plants were completed in 1957 
teosting $31,700,000 and adding 180,000 kw. During 
1958 new facilities are being developed at the 
hydroelectric sites of Hwachon, Chongpyong and 
Yongwol. 
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U. S. support has been military, financial, tech- 
nical and educational. In 1956 non-military aid 
to Korea reached $294,000,000, up $25,000,000 over 
that of 1955. ; 

History and Government. Korea, formerly the 
Hermit Kingdom, has a recorded history since 57 
B.C. and was united in a kingdom 668 A.D. It 
was at various times associated with the Chinese 
empire and the treaty that concluded the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894-95 recognized Korea’s com- 
plete independence. After Russia obtained a lease- 
hold on Port Arthur and developed also its big 
port of Vladivostok, Korea, lying between them, 
was subject to Russian penetration and became to 
Japan “a dagger pointed at her heart.” This 
helped bring on the Russo-Japanese war of 1904- 
1905. Japan occupied Korea; Russia recognized 
Japan’s paramount interest there. In 1910 Japan 
annexed Korea as Chosen (Chosun). 

At the Cairo conference, November, 1943, Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek agreed that 
Korea should be ‘“‘free and independent.’’ At the 
Potsdam conference, July, 1945, the 38th parallel 
of latitude was designated as the line dividing 
the Soviet and the American occupation. Russian 
troops entered Korea Aug. 10, 1945; U. S. troops 
entered a week later. The Russians. occupied 48,468 
Sq. mi., population, c. 9,000,000; the Americans 
36,760 sq. mi., pop. c. 21,000,000. The Soviet mili- 
tary organized Socialists and Communists and 
blocked all efforts to let the Koreans unite their 
country. Although the Soviet Union, at a foreign 
ministers’ conference in Moscow,.Dec., 1945, agreed 
to a joint trusteeship for Korea, it thwarted all 
efforts to put this into effect. A commission ap- 
pointed by the UN to supervise elections in Korea 
in 1948 was denied admission to North Korea. 

The South Koreans formed the Republic of 
Korea in May, 1948, with Seoul as the capital. Dr. 
Syngman Rhee was chosen President July 20 and 
the republic was formally proclaimed Aug. 15, 
1948, when the U.S. turned over the administra- 
tion. By June 29, 1949, the U.S. had withdrawn 
its troops, leaving behind a Korean constabulary, 
trained to keep order but not to fight. President 
Rhee was reelected to a third. term May 15, 1956. 

On May 1, 1948, the Communists formed the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea in North 
Korea, with the capital at Pyongyang. The U.S. 
did not recognize this organization. The Russians 
withdrew by the end of the year, leaving behind 
a fully equipped army of peasants and workers. 

The North Korean Army invaded South Koreg 
June 25, 1950 (Far Eastern time). The UN Security 
Council demanded immediate withdrawal and asked 
support of its members (The Soviet Union was 
absent). The U.S. ordered Gen. MacArthur to 
send aid. On July 7 the UN asked President Tru- 
man to name a commander in chief; he appointed 
Gen. MacArthur. On Nov. 26, 200,000 troops of 
the People’s Republic of China (Communist) en- 
tered the war. 

An armistice was signed by the United Nations 
and Communist delegates in Panmunjom at 10:01 
a.m., Monday, July 27, 1953 (9:01 p.m. EDT, Sun- 
day, July 26). Hostilities ceased 12 hours later (9 
a.m., EDT, Monday, July 27), and troops began to 
set up a neutral buffer zone. 

An armistice stipulation that military forces 
were not to be augmented was broken almost 
immediately by the North Koreans, who received 
new military and naval equipment and built air- 
fields. On June 21, 1957, the UN Command through 
Maj. Gen. Homer L. Litzenberg, USMC, served 
notice that the UN no longer considered itself 
bound by the 1953 ban on importation of arma- 
ment because of the extensive Communist buildup 
of ‘‘vastly superior forces.’”” The UN Command 
rejected June 26 the Communist proposal that all 
foreign forces be withdrawn and an international 
conference held on Korean unification. On June 
28 US F-100 Sabrejets were flown to Korea. 

Education and Religion. Christianity, Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Ch-ondokyo are the princi- 
pal religions. Christian missionaries established 
seminaries and institutions of higher learning. 

Primary education is compu'sory. Of the na- 
tional budget for 1957, 21.7% was devoted to the 
school system. From April 1, 1953, to June 30, 
1956, the government spent $91,100,000 on schools, 
including $9,200,000 for construction. From 1945 to 
1957, elementary schools increased from 2,929 to 
4,350, and enrollment from 1,600,264 to 3,590,504. 
Middle (junior high) schools numbered 248 in 
1945, and 1,015 in 1957, Enrollment is up from 
71,701 to 455,572. 
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nder the Japanese, there were 9 high schools 
with 6,000 pee 1957 there were 630 schools 
d 276,194 students. 
onthe college and university increase has been 
from 26 schools and 9,300 students to 55 schools 
and 79,935 students. Seoul National Univ. has 
faculty exchange relations with the Univ. of Min- 
nesota, especially in engineering, agricultural and 
edical studies. 
Ee ratense. The South Korea Army numbers about 
600,000 and there are a small navy and air force. 


Laos 

Capital: Vientiane. Area (est.): 89,000 square 
miles. Population (estimated (1956): 3,000,000. 

Laos is a constitutional monarchy of Thai 
origin in southeastern Asia, one of the three form- 
er French Indo-Chinese states. It is bounded 
on the North by Chinese territory, on the East by 
Vietnam, on the South by Cambodia, and on the 
West by Thailand. It became a French protectorate 
{n 1893 and a member of the Indo-Chinese Union 
in 1899. As in Vietnam and Cambodia, its na- 
tionalistic aims grew in the 1940s, and the King 
promulgated a constitution May 11, 1947, provid- 
ing for a constitutional monarchy under the Luang 
Prabang dynasty, formed from two former king- 
doms of Luang Prabang and Vientiane, and a 
parliamentary government. 

Laos became an independent sovereign state 
within the French Union by a treaty of July 19, 
1949, but the relationship is not clearly defined. 
The regimé was recognized by the Communist 
forces in Indo-China in the cease-fire agreements 
with France, signed in Geneva, July 21, 1954, and 
by the United States and most members of the 
United Nations. It became a member of UN in 
Dec., 1955. : 

The King is Somdet Prachao Sisavang Vong. 

Chief products are rice, maize, tobacco, citrus 
fruits, benzoin, shellac, tea and coffee. The popu- 
lation comprises peoples of Thai-Indonesian and 
Chinese origin. Largest religious group are Thai 


Buddhists. 4 
Latvia 


LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA 
LATVIAN S.S.R. 

Capital: Riga. Area (1940): 25,305 sq. mi. Pop- 
ulation (est., 1940): 1,994,506, Flag: red-white- 
red horizontal bands. 

Descriptive. Latvia, an imperial Russian province 
before World War I, became an independent re- 
public Noy. 18, 1918, with two other Baltic coun- 
tries, Estonia and Lithuania. It is bounded on the 
North by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the 
East by the U.S.S.R., on the South by Lithuania 
and Poland, on the West by the Baltic Sea. Riga, 
founded in 1201, is the principal city and second 
largest Baltic port, after Leningrad. 

In 1940 Latvia was overrun by the U-.S.S.R., 
which incorporated it into the Soviet Union as 
the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic. This act 
has not been recognized by the United States. A 
Latvian Legation, representing the last legal 
government, functions in Washington, D. C. 

Resources and Industries. Latvia was mainly 
agricultural but is becoming increasingly indus- 
trialized with gross output said to be triple that 
of 1940. Under the Soviet regime, farming was 
extensively collectivized. In 1955 there were 82 
state farms, 107 machine-tractor stations, 500 
horse-hiring stations, and about 1,500 collective 
farms. Peat and gypsum deposits abound. 

Education and Religion. Before the occupation 
Latvia was about 55% Protestant, and 25% Roman 
Catholic. School pupils numbered 282,000 in 1950. 


There were 10 colleges and universities, and 70 
technical colleges. 


Lebanon 
LUBNAN 

Capital: Beirut. Area (govt. est.): 4,000 sq. mi. 
Population (UN est., 1956): 1,450,000. Flag: Three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red; the white twice 
the width of red bars, with green cedar in center. 
Monetary unit: Lebanese pound (U.S. 31.22c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Lebanon, in the 
Levant, occupies a strip along the Mediterranean 
coast about 120 miles long and 30 to 35 miles wide, 
extending from the Israeli frontier on the South 
to Syria on the North and East. Beirut is the 
shief seaport and has an international air terminal. 

Resources and Industries. The country is pri- 
marily agricultural, the most important products 
being’ fruits, tobacco, olive oil, silk and cotton. 
Industry is on a small and local scale. Tripoli and 
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term. Camille Chamoun was elected 
Parliament, 4 23, 1952, succeeding Beshara al- — 
Khoury who igned. ‘ ‘ 

Lebanon is a member of the United Nations and 
the Arab League. ! 

Education _and Religion. Christians form the 
majority, Moslems of various sects most of the 
remainder. There are four universities in Beirut: 
American, French, Lebanese, and the private 
Academy of Arts. Arabic is the official language. 

5 : 
Liberia 

Capital: Monrovia. Area: 43,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (govt. est., 1953: 2,750,000. Flag: 11 hori- 
zontal red and white aiternating stripes; in upper 
corner nearest staff a blue square with five-pointed 
white star. Monetary unit: U.S. dollar; also Liber- 
ian silver and copper coinage. 

Descriptive. The independent Negro Republic of 
Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the West 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
East, extending inland 75 to 190 miles, with a 
coast line on the South Atlantic of about 350 miles. 
Most of the country is covered with tropical for- 
ests, rich in timber and oil nuts. 

Monrovia’s harbor, developed with United States 
aid, was opened as a free port, July 26, 1948. Air | 
service in Liberia is maintained by Air France, 
Pan American Airways, and Liberian International 
Airways, using Robertsfield Airport and James 
Spriggs Payne field, 

Resources and Industries. The chief products are 
fibre, palm kernels, crude rubber, rice, cassava, 
coffee, cocoa, and sugar. Mineral resources include 
gold and iron ore, Diamonds have been found in some 
districts. U.S. technical and financial aid is has- 
tening development of resources. Iron ore from the 
Bomi Hills mines is rated as highest now mined 
(68.8% pure). Production, now more than 1,000,000 
tons annually, is exported chiefiy to the United 
States. It provides 10% of U.S. rubber imports. 

History and Government. The population is en- 
tirely of the African race. The number of American 
Negroes is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded 
in 1822 when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
was declared a republic July 26, 1847. Its constitu- 
tion is modeled on that of the United States. 
Electors must be of Negro blood and owners of 
land. The government rests with a President 
elected for one 8-year term (thereafter for 4-year 
terms); a Senate of 10, elected for six years, and 
a House of Representatives of 31, elected for four 
years. The President is William V. Tubman, 
elected for 8 years, May 4, 1943, reelected to 4-year 
terms, May, 1951, and May 3, 1955 

Education and Religion. Christianity predomi- 
nates. Public schools are entirely maintained by | 
the government; all others receive subsidies. There | 
are 500 schools of various types; also two colleges, | 
English is the official language. 

Defense. All citizens between the ages of 16 and 
45 years are liable for service for defense. 


Libya 

AL MAMLAKA AL LIBIYYA AL MUTTAHIDA 

Capitals: Tripoli and Bengazi. Area (est.): 679, | 
358 sq. mi. Population (est., 1952): 1,340,000. 
Flag: red, black, green horizontal, white crescent 
and star in center. Monetary unit: Libyan pound, | 
100 piastres (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. Libya, first country to receive in- 
dependence fully under United Nations auspices, | 
is a constitutional monarchy comprising the states | 
of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and Fezzan. It is situ- 
ated along the northern coast of Africa, bounded | 
on the North by the Mediterranean Sea; East by 
Egypt; West by Tunis and Algeria; South by | 


Nationalized in 1953. 
__ The country receives aid from the U.S. and 
Great Britain. 

History and Government. Libya’s strategic po- 
sition has caused it to come under the domination 
_ successively of Carthage, Rome, the Vandals, the 

Ottoman Empire and Italy. After World War II 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica were placed under British 
administration, the Fezzan under French. 

Emir Mohammed Idris El Senussi, spiritual and 
temporal ruler of the Senussi tribesmen, was 
recognized by Great Britain as Emir of Cyrenaica, 
June, 1949. He promulgated a constitution and set 
up an interim government over internal affairs, 
Sept, 18, 1949. Libya, as a sovereign-state, was 
- approved by the UN, 1949, effective Jan. 2, 1952. 
| A pre-independence constituent assembly chose 
the constitutional monarchy form of government 
and named the Emir as King of Libya, Dec. 3, 
1950. A hereditary monarchy was proclaimed by 


' King Idris I in Bengazi, Dec. 24, 1951. 


Parliament consists of a Senate of 24 members 
and a House of 55. 

ae Abdel Majid- Kubar, appointed May 
26, 1957. 

Libya was admitted to UNESCO Nov, 19, 1952; 
accepted March 28, 1953, as eighth member of the 
_ Arab League; admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

Education and Religion. Libya’s population 1s 
93% momadic Arab Moslems, the remainder being 
Italians, Jews, and others. Only about 10% are 
literate. There are public elementary. and secon- 
dary schools, and private Koranic, Greek, Italian 

and Jewish schools. 

Defense. Status quo agreements with Britain 
and the United States allow each to maintain its 
military forces in Libya. By treaty July 30, 1953, 
Britain received the right to maintain military 
bases for 20 years. 


Liechtenstein 
FURSTENTUM LIECHTENSTEIN 

Capital: Vaduz. Area: 62 sq. mi. Population 
(govt. est. 1955): 14,757. Flag: blue and red bars. 
Monetary unit: Swiss franc (U.S. 23.27c). 

Descriptive. Liechtenstein is a principality on the 
Upper Rhine between Austria and Switzerland. It 
was, until 1866, a member of the German Confed- 
eration, and was practically a dependency of Aus- 
tria until the Diet declared its complete independ- 
ence, Nov. 7, 1918. By treaty with Switzerland 
(1920) that country administers its posts and tele- 
graphs, customs and foreign interests. There is no 
army, only a police force of 50. 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural; stock raising is highly developed. Vaduz 
is noted for finely engraved postage stamps, its 
main industry. 

History and Government. The monarchy is he- 
reditary. By the Constitution of 1921, legislative 
powers rest in a Diet of 15 members, elected for 
four years by direct vote, on a basis of universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. The 
reigning prince is Franz Joseph II. He succeeded 
his uncle, Prince Franz I, on the latter’s abdication 
March 30, 1938. The Prime Minister is Dr. Alex- 
ander Frick. 

The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
a@ year). The country is virtually taxless, not only 
by reason of the ruler’s contribution but through 
the fact that, because they are tax-exempt, large 
international corporations set up headquarters 
there, pay nominal fees for the privilege and es- 
eape the taxes in their own countries. 


Education and Religion. The country is predom- 
inantly Catholic. German is the language: 


Lithuania 
LIETUVA 
Capital: Vilna (Vilnius) sen ( 
al: Ina ius). A 1940): 24,500 
sq. mi. Population (est., ‘I940): Saale 


Descriptive. Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded 
on the North by Latvia, East by Poland, South 
by U.S.S.R. territory, and West by the Baltic Sea. 
Klaipeda (Memel) is the chief port. 

Before occupation Lithuania was chiefly agri- 
cultural, with 76.7% so engaged. The chief crops 
are rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and flax. 
The principal exports were meat, butter, flax and 
eggs. By 1954 industrial production accounted for 
65% of national output and over 87% of peasant 
farms had been collectivized. Electric motors and 
appliances, lathes, agricultural and other heavy 
machinery are produced. 

History and Government. An independent state 
since the 13th century and later a Grand Duchy 
under the former Russian Empire, Lithuania pro- 
claimed its independence Feb, 16, 1918. It was 
recognized by most of the powers. Vilna and about 
10,400 square miles were occupied by Poland in 
1920. The city and part of the lost territory were 
reunited with Lithuania in 1939. Memel was tem- 
porarily occupied by Germany in 1939. 

Lithuania was occupied by the U.S.S.R. in 1940 
and incorporated into the Soviet Union as the 
Lithuanian S.S.R. The action has not been recog- 
nized by the United States. A Legation is main- 
tained in Washington, D. C. 

Education and Religion. In 1939 more than 85% 
of the population were Roman Catholic. In 1954 
there were 1,300 schools with 400,000 pupils and 
41 technical schools. Higher educational facilities 
number 11, including Univ. of Vilnius. 


Luxemburg 
GRAND-DUCHE DE LUXEMBOURG 

Capital: Luxemburg. Area: 999 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN est., 1956): 312,000. Flag: three hori- 
zontal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary unit: Lux- 
emburg franc (U.S. 2c). 

Descriptive. Luxemburg is a European Grand 
Duchy, bounded by Germany on the East, Belgium 
on the North and West, and France on the South. 
It measures only 55 miles long by 34 miles wide. 

Although the English speiling of this country’s 
name is Luxemburg, its government favors Lux- 
embourg, which form also is used by the UN 
and the U.S. State Dept. 

Resources and Industries. Luxemburg is a coun- 
try of small landowners: 430,000 of the 500,000 
acres devoted fo agriculture are farmed by resident 
owners. The principal crops are oats, wheat, rye, 
barley, and potatoes. 

The mineral output of the country is large and 
includes iron, pig iron and steel. 

History and Government. The integrity and neu- 
trality of Luxemburg were guaranteed by the 
Treaty of London, May 11, 1867, having been pre- 
viously (since 1815) a part of the Germanic Con- 
federation. Overrun by Germany in 2 world wars, 
it abolished its unarmed neutrality Apr. 15, 1948. 
Customs union with Netherlands and Belgium was 
adopted Jan. 1, 1948 as Benelux Customs Union, 
with inter-union regulation of debits and credits, 
tariff schedules, working toward full economic 
union, Luxemburg is a member of the UN, NATO, 
OEEC, Council of Europe, European Coal & Steel 
Community, Western European Union, and in 1957 
signed agreements establishing Euratom and 
European Common Market. Treaty; initialed the 
Schuman coal-steel plan and European Army plan. 

As a Grand Duchy, Luxemburg is governed under 
the Constitution of 1868, with modifications. Leg- 
islative power rests with a Chamber of Deputies, 
52 in number, elected by universal suffrage with 
executive power held by a Minister of State and a 
Cabinet of at least three Ministers. The country 
1s ruled by Grand Duchess Charlotte (born Jan. 23, 
1896) who succeeded on the abdication of her 
sister, Marie Adelaide, Jan. 9, 1919, and was 
married (Nov. 6, 1919) to Prince Felix of Bourbon- 
Parma. They have a son and heir, Prince Jean 
(born Jan. 5, 1921), married (April 9, 1953) 
Princess Josephine-Charlotte of Belgium; another 
son and four daughters. The Prime Minister is 
Joseph Bech. : 

The population is almost entirely Roman Catho- 
lic. Education is compulsory and military service 
obligatory. 


Capital: Mexico City, 3 5 
lation (UN: est. 1956): 30,538,000, 
vertical bars, green-white-red. with eagle and cac- 
¢us emblem on white. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 
Seseriptive. Mexico, a federal republic, is 
Braided on the North and Northeast by the United 
States, on the East by the Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of 
Campeche and the Caribbean Sea; on the South by 
Guatemala and British Honduras, and on the 
West by the Pacific Ocean. The Gulf of California 
on the West separates the mountainous and sparse- 
ly inhabited peninsula of Lower California, 760 
miles long, from the mainland. On the East the 
Yucatan peninsula juts out into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The ccastline on the Pacific is 4,438 miles long and 
1,774 on the Gulf and the Caribbean. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run North and 
South near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due East, paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast a continuation of the Rocky Mntns. 
runs down nearly to Vera Cruz. 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills, with a heavy 
Yainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific slope 
and in the interior irrigation is needed. 

Mexico’s population is composed of descendants 
of the aboriginal Indians and Spaniards who col- 
onized the country. Aztec and Mayan stocks are 
absorbed in them. , 

Resources and Industries. Mexico is rich in min- 
eral resources. It leads in silver (31.5% of world 
production), and produces much gold, copper, lead, 
zinc, antimony, mercury, arsenic, amorphous 
graphite, molybdenum, coal and opal. Value of an- 
nual mineral output exceeds 1.5 billion pesos. 
Petroleum production is huge, averaging more than 
91,000,000 bbls. annually. The industry is nation- 
alized. Known reserves are approx. 3,000 million 
bbl. Natural gas is supplied to the U.S. 

Agriculture, stock raising and fishing are im- 
portant. The land is rich, but the rugged topog- 
raphy and lack of sufficient’ rainfall are major 
obstacles. Arable land is estimated at 58,512,000 
acres, of which 36,746,000 acres are farmed; pas-~ 
ture land 139,024,000 acres, and forests 95,000,000 
acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich 
in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rosewood and 
logwood. Important are coffee (world’s fifth larg- 
est producer, 1,250,000 bags of 60 kilos in 1956; 
corn, rice, sugar, wheat, tomatoes, tobacco, cotton, 
garbanzos, cocoa, sisal, bananas, About 50% of the 
world’s supply of sisal comes from Yucatan. 

Iron and steel production is growing rapidly. 
Other products are cotton, wool and synthetic tex- 
tiles, flour, beverages, soap, cigarettes and cigars, 
rubber, paper, rubber products, cement, shoes, 
glass, furniture and tiles. Mexico is famous for 
industrial and native handicraft in silver, pottery, 
leather, wood, fibers, and weaving. The U.S. takes 
75-80% of its exports. 

The resorts of Acapulco, Cuernavaca, Vera Cruz, 
and Taxco have become tourist objectives. Rail- 
roads have been modernized and good roads link 
the United States with Central America. Thirty- 
five Mexican airways companies serve the country, 
four operating international traffic. Additionally, 
two American and one Central American carriers 
provide international service. Eighteen steamship 
companies operate regular schedules from the 14 
major ports. 

Foreign trade (in pesos): 


Imports Exports 


1954 8,064,000,000 6,140,000,000 
1955 9,900,000,000 8,348,000,000 
1956 12,221,000,000 8,595,000,000 


History and Government. Once included in a vast 
territory embraced by the ancient Toltec cultures 
Mexico was settled by the Aztec peoples from 
Aztlan in the Northwest, who founded Mexico 
City, 1325. They built a powerful empire char- 
acterized by an advanced social code and material 
ae een ae under Spanish rule after its 

ques yY Capt. Hernando r 
struggle, 1519-1521. writing 8 
After three centuri 


es of burdensome rul 
people began an insur vintlenes 


rection led by Father Miguel 


pil a ee, 

states, President, legisla UAIG 
elected by universal suffrage; two territories 
governors appointed by the President, and 
federal district containing Mexico City. The con- 
stitution provides that the President be elected for 
6 years and thereafter ineligible; 60 senators for 
years and deputies for 3 years, ineligible for 
election until one term has intervened. The depu 
ties are elected on a representative basis of on 
to every 150,000 pop. The President 
cabinet of 13 department secretaries, 2 federal 
agency chiefs and the attorney general. 1 

Since 1915.Mexico has pursued a policy of land 
distribution, seizing large estates and partiti 
them among the landless peasants. The title ‘Ss 
in the government, but the peasants are al qd 
to use the lands for life. % 

The government regulates farm production and — 
fixes maximum and minimum prices for fi 
products. Export and import of agricultural prod= — 
ucts are under state control. ; 

Mexico has a social security system for insurance — 
to cover industrial accidents, diseases, maternity, — 
incapacity, old age, involuntary unemployment 
an advanced age and death. j 

The President is Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, elected 
July 6, 1952, succeeding Miguel Aleman. - 7} 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory up to 15 years of age. Primary > 
schools numbered 25,613 in 1952. Vocational — 
instruction particularly in agriculture is being 
promoted. There are normal schools of both sexes 
and many technical schools throughout the coun- 
try. The National University of Mexico (founded © 
1551), is famous among Latin-American universi- 
ties, and in the capital are many insvitutions - 
of higher learning and culture and _ scientific 
institutions and societies. Education in primary, 
secondary and normal schools is democratic and 
non-religious. Spanish is the language. 

There is full religious freedom. The majority 
of the people are Roman Catholic. All church real 
estate is vested in the nation, but care of their 
buildings is entrusted to the clergy. 


Defense. Military training is compulsory, draf- | 
tees serving one year, then form part of the re- 
serves. The peacetime force of the army is 51,000; | 
average annual number of draftees is 100,000. 
There is a small Navy and Air Force> 


i 
j 
; 


Monaco 


PRINCIPAUTE DE MONACO 
Principal towns: La Condamine, Monte Carlo, 
Monaco. Area: 0.50 sq. mi. Population (govt. est. 


1956): 20,422. Flag: red and white horizontal 
bands. Monetary unit: French frane (U.S. 
0.2857%¢) 


Descriptive. Monaco is a small principality on 
the Mediterranean surrounded on all but the sea 
side by the French Department of the Alps Mari- 
times. It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate 
and magnificent scenery. 

Monaco is divided into three communes: Monaco- ' 
Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by a municipal body elected by vote. There 
is a local police force of 200. 


Resources and Industries. Monaco’s fame as a} 
tourist resort and international conference city is 
widespread. Its revenues derive from indirect tax- | 
ation, a tobacco monopoly, postage and the gaming 
tables of the Monte Carlo Casino. There is no 
tax on incomes. Monte Carlo is a town with a resi- | 
dent population of about 9,500. 


_History and Government, An independent prin= 
cipality for 300 years, Monaco has belonged to the 
House of Grimaldi except during the French Revo- 
lution. It was placed under the protectorate of 
Sardinia in 1815 (Treaty of Vienna), and under 
that of France, 1861. The Prince of Monaco was” 
an absolute ruler until a constitution was promul- 
gated June 7, 1911. The legislature (National 
Council) consists of 18 members elected for 4 years. 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Rainier TIT who } 
succeeded his grandfather, Prince Louis II, on the 
latter’s death, May 9, 1949, formally ascending the 
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: 


; 
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19, 1949. He married Grace mele, 
Mar- 


Mongolia 


BUGHUT NAIRAMDAKH MONGOL ARAT ULUS 
MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
Capital: Ulan Bator (Urga). Area (est.): 1,750,- 
000 mi. Population (est.): over 1,000,000. 
vertical bars, red-blue-red, with gold 5- 
pointed star and emblem near hoist. Monetary 

unit: Tughrik (100 Mongo). 

. Descriptive. The Mongolian People’s Republic 
_dominates Mongolia, a large livestock region in 
northeastern Asia, once the Chinese province of 
Outer Mongolia. It is bounded on the North by 
the Siberian provinces of USSR, on the East by 
Manchuria and the Tarbagatai Mts., on the South 
by Sinkiang province and the Great Wall of China, 
on the West by the USSR Turkestan provinces. 

Northwest Mongolia is an elevated plateau, well 
watered by lakes and rivers; Southeast and South 
Mongolia include the Gobi Desert, with the Ordos 
Desert in the extreme Southeast. Travel and com- 
munication and building methods are being 
modernized, but the population remains essentially 
nomadic, 

Resources and Industries. Livestock raising is 
the principal industry, including cattle, sheep, cam- 
els and oxen. Other industry, under the planned 
economy system, includes. wool-cleaning and 
building materials plants, shoe factories, tan- 
neries and others. It mines gold, coal and marble. 
Oil was discovered in 1950. 

History and Government. The former Chinese 
province, first declared its independence Mar. 
13, 1921, but the monarchy of Bogdo Gegen 
Khan persisted in limited form until the Khan’s 
death in 1924, when the government proclaimed 
the country as the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
China claimed a measure of suzerainty over it 
until it severed all ties by a plebiscite, Oct. 20, 
1945, a treaty with Nationalist China, Jan. 5, 
1946, and subsequent Sino-Soviet agreements. Part 
of Northwest Mongolia was incorporated in the 
USSR as the Tannu Tuva autonomous province. 

According to the Constitution of 1940, since 
amended, power is vested in Parliament (Great 
People’s Khural), with one member for every 
2,500. pop., elected for three-year terms by uni- 
versal suffrage, and from which is drawn a 17- 
member Presidium. 

Premier: Gen. Y Tse Den Bal (May 28, 1952). 

Education and Religion. There are primary, 
secondary and technical schools, and a university 
in Ulan Bator. An Academy of Sciences was 
founded in 1953. Buddhist Lamaism is the leading 


religion. 
Morocco 
MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, i.e. THE 
FARTHEST WEST 


Capital: Rabat. Area: 172,104 sq. mi. 
tion (UN estimate 1956): 8,620,000. Flag: 
green Seal of Solomon. Monetary unit: 
franc; Spanish peseta. 

Descriptive. The monarchy of Morocco, situated 
on the northwestern tip of Africa, until 1956 a pro- 
tectorate of France and Spain, is a remnant of the 
great Shereefian Empire founded by the Arabs at 
the close of the seventh century which ruled all 
northwestern Africa and most of Iberian Pen- 
insula. It is bounded on the East by Algeria, on 
the North by the Mediterranean, the extreme point 
opposite Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the South by 
Rio de Oro and Algeria, and on the West by the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

It consists of five natural regions: A series of 
mountain ranges (Riff, facing Gibraltar; Middle 
Atlas, extending northwest of Marrakesh; Upper 
Atlas, and Anti-Atlas); a series of rich plains in 
the West; the alluvial plains of Haouz in the 
Southwest; the ‘‘meseta’’, a well-cultivated series 
of plateaus in the center; the pre-Saharan zone 
extending from southern to eastern Morocco. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers. The plains are mostly occupied 
by Arabs and a mixture of the two races, known 
as Moors. The third race is Jewish. 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, and 
surrounding territory, which occupies the extreme 
Northwest corner of Africa on the Atlantic, was 
internationalized during the French and Spanish 
protectorate. The Tangier Zone comprised 225: sq. 
mi. and an estimated population of 100,000. A pro- 
visional agreement in July 1956, provided for 
Tangier’s incorporation in Morocco as a new 
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province. International rule officially ended Oct. 
29, 1956. Under a 1957 charter it retains many 
former free-zone prerogatives. 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural and pastoral. Cereals rank first among 
agricultural products. Important exports are skins, 
hides, wool, beans, linseed and wheat, 
almonds, cummin and gums. The chief imports are 
textiles, sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, 
candles and spirits. Fruit and yineyards are 
abundant and dates a regular crop. Carpets, 
leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk stuffs are 
among the manufactures. Mineral deposits are 
tich, including phosphate, manganese, copper, 
lead, coal, tin, and petroleum. Annual phosphate 
production is 5,000,000 tons; manganese produc- 
tion is increasing. Modern industrialization has 
expanded the food, textiles, construction, chemical, 
machine and metallurgical industries. 

History and Government. Morocco came under 
French influence because of its proximity to 
Algeria. A general rising of the tribes Oct. 1910, 
culminating in the siege of Fez, called out a 
French expedition of pacification, which occupied 
Fez in 1911. For two decades thereafter the coun- 
try was restless; with frequent uprisings, and 
pacification was not completed until the exile of 
Abd-el Krim in 1926 and surrender of Sidi Ali 
Hociene, last die-hard chief, in 1933. 

The French section encompassed the whole of 
Morocco except for the Spanish-controlled Ifni 
enclave, the Cape Juby area in the Southwest, 
and the internationalized Tangier area. 

Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef, third son of Mou- 
lay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927), was proclaimed 
Nov. 19, 1927, as Mohammed VY. His eldest son, 
Moulay Hassan, was invested as Crown Prince and 
heir apparent July 9, 1957. On Aug. 11, 1957, the 
Foreign Ministry asked that the ruler’s title of 
King (Melek) be used instead of Sultan. 

France virtually ended its protectorate over 
Morocco by a joint declaration and protocols 
between the two countries, Mar. 2, 1956, which 
recognized Morocco’s independence and suspended 
the protectorate treaty (Treaty of Fez, 1912), 
short of complete abrogation. Spain signed similar 
agreements, Apr. 7, that recognized in principle 
Morocco’s independence and unity. The country 
Teceives extensive economic aid from the United 
States and France. 

Education and Religion. The native population 
is largely illiterate, but trade schools and agricul- 
tural training centers have been considerably 
developed since 1945. There are Koranic, Franco- 
Moslem and French schools. European-type 
elementary and secondary schools. had 350,000 
attendance in 1952. The most notable Islamic 
school is Kairoween University in Fez. The prin- 
cipal languages are Moorish-Arabic and the Berber 
dialects. French and Spanish are used for official 
and business purposes in their respective zones. 
The population is predominantly Moslem. 


Nepal 

Capital: Katmandu. Area: 54,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (est., 1955): 8,431,547. Monetary unit: 
Nepalese rupee. 

Descriptive. Nepal is a constitutional monarchy 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded 
on the North by Tibet, on the East by Sikkim and 
Bengal and on the South and West by India. 

There are many fertile valleys lying in the slopes 
of the lofty mountains, including Mt. Everest. The 
capital is in a fertile valley, 15 miles long and 20 
miles wide, which supports 450,000 inhabitants and 
is noted for its many shrines, nearly all layishly 
decorated examples of Nepalese art. 

Deliberately isolated for centuries by its rulers, 
Nepal is emerging into the modern scene. Weekly 
air service between Katmandu and Calcutta, India, 
was started in 1950. The country’s first motor 
toad from Katmandu to the outside world was 
opened Dec. 11, 1953. 

Resources and Industries. Nepal has rich forests 
and quartz deposits. The country exports jute, rice, 
grain, cattle, hides, wheat and drugs, and im- 
ports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware, etc. 

History and Government. Nepal was originally 
divided into numerous hill clans and petty prin- 
cipalities, the inhabitants of one of which—the 
Ghurkas, a Mongolic-Hindu strain—became pre- 
dominant about 1769. The ruling family until 
1951 was the Ranas, Hindu Rajputs. Maharajad- 
hiraja Tribhubana Bir Bikram (born June 30, 
1906), member of the Thapas family who formerly 
were figureheads in the government, returned 
from exile Feb. 18, 1951, ended the ancient system 
of rule by hereditary premiers, and established a 
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lar government, sworn in Nov. 16, 1951. The 
ee aonist party was outlawed Jan. 25, 1952. The 
King an interim government of councilors 
began al tg curb economic and social ills 
and institute frée elections. 

King Tribhubana died Mar. 13, 1955, and was 
succeeded by his son, Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Dey, officially crowned May 2, 1956. 

Religion: Hinduism is the main religion. 

Defense. The army consists of about 20,000 reg- 
ular infantrymen. 


Netherlands © 


KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN 

Capital: Amsterdam. Area (land): 12,850 sq. mi. 
Population (govt. est. 1956): 10,956,251. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary 
unit: Gulden (guilder, fiorin) (U.S. 26.32c). 

Descriptive. The Netherlands, a constitutional 
monarchy in northwestern Europe, is bounded by 
Germany on the East, Belgium on the South and 
the North Sea on the West and North. Its surface 
is flat, with an average height above sea level 
of 37 feet, and with about one-fifth of its land 
below sea level, reclaimed and protected by dykes, 
of which there are 1,500 miles. 

In a gigantic undertaking the government is 
draining the Ijsel Meer, formerly Zuider Zee, and 
converting the reclaimed land into farms. The 
total will add land the size of Luxemburg. Already 
farmed are Wieringer Meer, 50,000 acres, com- 
pleted 1931; Northeast polder 119,000 acres, com- 
pleted 1942; Hast Flevoland, 133,000 acres, practi- 
cally completed. South Flevoland, 111,000 acres, 
and Markerwaard, 133,000 acres, are next to be 
drained. The island of Marken will become part of 
the latter..These areas are called polder. 

The Hague is seat of government, but Amster- 
dam is the sole capital of the kingdom and the 
inaugurations of sovereigns are held there. 

Resources and Industries. Forty per cent of the 
land is given to pasture, farming takes 30%, forest 
7%, horticulture 3%. Of the land 90% is in hold- 
ings of fewer than 50 acres and more than 50 per 
cent of fewer than 10 acres. Cereals, potatoes, 
sugar beets and other crops are raised. Com- 
mercial fishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 
products are an important industry; the cheese 
products are famous and the cattle high grade. 
On soil on the edge of the polders and the sand 
dunes tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots 
are grown. The Dutch bulb is not indigenous to 
Holland but originated in Persia, whence it was 
taken to Holland several hundred years ago. Aals- 
meer is the most important flower center; Boskoop 
is best known for ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The most important industries are shipbuilding, 
the manufacture of machinery, textiles (including 
rayon), and chemical products; also brewing and 
distilling and flour milling. Amsterdam is famous 
for diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. Eindhoven 
has the Philips electrical and radio factories. 
Coal, oil and salt are found. 

Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
important in internal communications; elaborate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine, Meuse, and Schelde reach the sea 
through the Netherlands and carry enormous traf- 
fic, the Schelde including that from Antwerp. 

Rotterdam, important port of entry for Europe, 
annually handles over 20,000 vessels and foreign 
commerce of 45,000,000. tons. 

Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) is one of the 
world’s largest international airlines; now oldest 
air service still operated by same company. 

Foreign trade in guilders; 


Imports Exports 


1954 10,688,000,000 9,059,000,000 
1955 12,189,000,000  10,163,000,000 
1956 14,105,000,000 10,881,000,000 


History and Government. The first constitution 
after the reconstruction of the Netherlands as a 
sovereign state was promulgated in 1814, and re- 
vised, 1815, after the addition of the Belgian 
Provinces. It assures a hereditary constitutional 
monarchy. Executive power rests exclusively in the 


Crown (the Queen and ministers). Legislative pow- - 


ers are exercised jointly by the Crown and Parlia- 
ment (States-General) of two Chambers: First 
Chamber, 75 members, elected for six years (one 
half every third year) by the provincial legisla- 
tures, and the Second Chamber, 150 Deputies, 
elected for four years directly. Universal suf- 
frage for citizens of both sexes over 23 years of 
age and proportional representation are in force. 
The sovereign exercises the executive authority 
through a Council of Ministers, ‘the President 
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In 1952 Parliament approv 
amendments" making the Netherlands the 
country to enact provisions for yielding autho 
to supranational organizations. 

A 1954 charter revision gave Surinam 
Netherlands Antilles, one-time colonies, 


Benelux. 

"The reigning sovereign is Queen Juliana Louise 
Emma Marie Wilhelmina (born April. 30, 1909), 
only daughter of former Queen Wilhelmina, who 
succeeded to the throne (Sept. 6, 1948) on the ab- 
dication and retirement of her mother (announced 
May 12, 1948). Queen Juliana was married (Jan. 7, 
1937) to Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Bies 

(born June 29, 1911), known as ‘‘The Prince of the 


Netherlands” since the accession of Juliana. They : 
have four daughters, Princess Beatrix Wilhelmina 


Armgard (born Jan. 31, 1938), heiress-apparent; 


Princess Irene Emma Elizabeth (born Aug. 5, 1939), 


Princess Margriet Francisca (born Jan. 19, 1943, 


in Ottawa, Canada), and Princess Maria-Christina © 


(born Feb. 18, 1947). 
Following the last elections, the Houses of the 
States-General are composed: ' 
First Chamber Second Chamber 
(1956) (1956) 


Gatholic. SS. esn aaah 25 49 
Labor's: 2. oa eee 22 50 
Anti-Revolutionary 8 -15 
Christian Historical 

Union So aac ane 8 13 
Freedom and 

Democracy ....-.... Lf 13 
Communist -.......... 4 7 
Reformed! sit. sree 1 3 


After the June 13, 1956, elections a government 
deadlock ensued, ending when Premier Willem 
Drees was reappointed Oct. 9, 1956. 

Education and Religion. There is complete liberty 
of worship. The royal family belongs to the 
Netherlands Reformed Church. (Prot.). There are 
about 4,510,000 Protestants, 4,180,000 Catholics, 
1,870,000 non-church members. 

Education is obligatory from ages 6 to 15. In- 
struction is free or subject to a small fee, in both 
public and denominational schools and teachers 
are paid by the state. There are universities in 
Amsterdam (two), Utrecht, Leyden, Delft (Engi- 
neering), Groningen, Wageningen (Agriculture), 
Rotterdam (Commerce), Nijmegen and Tilburg. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 20 and 40. The Navy consists of one carrier, 
two cruisers, 12 destroyers, 24 frigates, 6 subma- 
rines and minor miscellaneous craft. The Nether- 
lands modern Air Force contribytes to NATO’s 
tactical air force. : 

SURINAM AND NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 

A revision of the Netherlands charter, promul- 
gated Dec. 29, 1954, raised Surinam and the Neth- 
erlands Antilles to equality with the Netherlands 
homeland in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
with complete internal autonomy and a voice in 
government of the kingdom: The kingdom is rep- 
resented in each by the governor who also is head 
of government for his respective country. Local 
governments comprise the governor, council, mini- 
sters, and representative bodies (States), the 
latter elected by universal suffrage. 

Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
situated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the East and British 
Guiana on the West; forests and savannas on the 
South stretch to the Tumuc Humac Mountains. 
The area is approximately 55,400 sq. mi. The pop- 
ulation (est. 1955), is 250,000. Capital: Paramaribo. 

The chief export is aluminum ore. bauxite, and 


65 per cent of the American consumption of’ this’ 


important raw material comes from -Surinam, 
Other exports are citrus, rice, coffee, balata and 
high quality lumber. The Surinam guilder is the 
monetary unit. 


The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda, 1667, were 


forced by the British to cede New Netherlands 
(New York) to England in exchange for Surinam. 

The Netherlands Antilles consist of two groups 
of islands in the West Indies: Curacao. Aruba and 
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_ Bonaire, part of the Windward group, are near 
the Venezue!an coast; St. Eustatius, Saba and the 
“southern part of St. Martin (Leeward Islands 
8roup) are 500 miles to the northeast and belong 
to the Lesser Antilles. The area of the groups is 
381.1 square miles, divided as follows: Curacao, 
172.5 square miles; Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba 69.9; St. 
Martin (Dutch part), 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8; 
Saba, 4.8. 

The population (Dec. 31, 1955) was 183,714. Wil- 
lemstad is the capital. The chief products are corn, 
pulse, salt and phosphates; the principal industry 
is the refining of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch 
‘Shell and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey have large oil refineries, refining the 


_ oil from Venezuela. 


NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA (Irian) 
Western part of New Guinea, comprising about 
151,000 sq. mi. and population (est. 1954), 775,000, 
was first claimed for the Netherlands by the Dutch 
East India Company which acquired a commercial 
monopoly in the Indonesian archipelago in 1602. 
Administration is under a governor and a council. 
Exports consist of petroleum and forest products. 

New Guinea was not included in territory trans- 
ferred to the new Republic of Indonesia when 
sovereignty was granted in 1949 and it has re- 
mained under Dutch control, although it also is 
claimed by Indonesia. 


Nicaragua 
REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA 

Capital: Managua. Area (est.): 57,145 sq. mi. 
Population (UN est. 1955): 1,245,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, with coat of arms 
on white. Monetary unit: Cordoba (U.S. 7.05c). 

Descriptive. Nicaragua, largest of the Central or 
Middle America States, lies between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean with more than 200 


~ miles of coastline on each. The country is bordered 


by Honduras on the North and Costa Rica on the 
South. The Cordillera range of mountains, in- 
eluding many volcanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the country. 
Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks 
to the West lie Lake Managua, 30 by 15 mi., and 
Lake Nicaragua, 100 by 45 mi., of great importance 
‘to the transport system. The government-owned 
Pacific railroad, Corinto to Leon and Managua to 
Granada, 171 miles, is the principal rail line. 
There is daily air service (PAA) to U.S. and South 
America; TACA serves Central America. 
Resources and Industries. The country has valu- 


| * able forests, some gold is mined, but it is essen- 


tially an agricultural and stock raising community. 


'. Qn the broad-tropical plains to the east coast, 


bananas, cotton, fruit and yucca are cultivated. 
Products of the western half include coffee, sugar 
cane, corn, beans, cacao, rice, tobacco and wheat. 
Other products are gold, mahogany and hides and 
skins. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, chem- 
icals and flour. Trade is chiefly with the U.S. 

History and Government. After gaining inde- 
pendence from Spain, 1821, Nicaragua was united 
-for a short period with Mexico, then with the 
United Provinces of Central America, finally be- 
coming an independent republic, 1838. Political 
unrest has several times required intervention by 
the United States. 

The constitution of 1939, amended, provides for 
a Congress of two chambers, a House of Deputies of 
“42 members elected for-six years, and a Senate of 
16 members elected for six years, all chosen by 
popular vote. Ex-presidents also serve in the Sen- 
ate and are appointed for life. Thé President is 
elected for a period of six years. 

President: Luis Somoza, elected Feb. 3, 1957, 
after interim term which followed the death of 
his father, President Anastasio Somoza, Sept. 
29, 1956, wounded by an assassin Sept. 22. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the prevailing religion, but there is complete free- 
dom of worship. 

A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 
lished in 1941. The University of Leon, since 1947 
called National University of Nicaragua, was 
founded in 1814, 

Defense. The National Guard numbers roughly 
3,600 offcers and men with a trained reserve of 
4,000. Aviation is being developed. 


Norway 
KONGERIKET NORGE 
Capital: Oslo. Area: 125,064 sq. mi. Popula- 
tien (govt. est. 1956): 3,470,000. Flag: white-bor- 
dered blue cross on red field. Monetary unit: 
Krone, pl. kroner (U.S. 14c). 


Foreign Countries—Netherlands, N icaragua, Norway 
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Descriptive. Norway occupies the west part of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from 
the Skagerrak, which separates it from Denmark, 
to the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 
the East it meets Finland and the U.S.S.R. The 
Kjoelen Mountains separate South Norway from 
Sweden to the East. The rocky coast is washed 
by the Arctic and North Atlantic Oceans, and cut 
deep by fjords of scenic grandeur, 

The country’s greatest length is 1,100 miles; its 
width ‘varies from 270 to only 4 miles at the nar- 
rowest point. The coastline, including the fjords 
and greatest of the 150,000 islands, is 12,500 miles 
long. The climate is mild and moist on the west 
coast, but fairly cold and dry in the East. 

The midnight sun is a phenomenon of the North 
Cape area. The sun does not set from the middle 
of May until the end of July, nor does it rise above 
the horizon from approximately Nov. 20 to Jan. 24. 
The Northern Lights are visible in winter. 

Resources and Industries. Norway is essentially 
a maritime country. More than 72% is unproduc- 
tive and only 4,300 sa. mi. are cultivated: rivers 
and lakes occupy 5,000; forests 29,455. 

The country lacks sufficient coal but has be- 
come a great power producing country by utilizing 
water power, its greatest natural asset. 

Forests are one of the principal natural sources 
of wealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, whale, 
tuna, seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. Min- 
ing is an,important industry and the country yields 
silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and lead. 

Important agricultural products are hay, pota- 
toes and berries. A feature of farm economy is the 
combination of agriculture with fishing, and for- 
estry with fur farming. 

Norway’s merchant marine now ranks third in 
the world, with more than 6,000 ships totalling 
8,200,000 tons in 1957. About 54% are tankers. 

The principal manufactures are food products. 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, fish and whale oils, soap, aluminum, 
and electrochemical products, including nitrates. 

History and Government. Norway, under its 
constitution, adopted May 17, 1814, is a constitu- 
tional hereditary monarchy. Independent for cen- 
turies, Norway was united with Denmark, 1381- 
1814, and Sweden, 1814-1905. Norway and Sweden 
agreed to dissolve the union, Oct. 25, 1905. 

The King of Norway is Haakon VII (born Aug. 
3, 1872), second son of Frederick VIII, King of 
Denmark. He was elected King of Norway by 
the Storting, Nov. 18, 1905, and crowned June 22, 
1906, married (July 22, 1896) to Princess Maud 
who died Nov. 20, 1938, third daughter of King 
Edward VII of Great Britain. The heir to the 
throne, Crown Prince Olaf (born July 2, 1903) was 
married March 21, 1929, to Princess Martha of 
Sweden (died April 5, 1954), daughter of Prince 
Charles. A son, Hereditary Prince Harold, was 
born Feb. 21, 1937, and two daughters, Princess 
Ragnhild Alexandra (June 9, 1930) and Princess 
Astrid (Feb. 12, 1932). 

The legislative power is vested in the Storting, 
whose 150 members are elected for four years. The 
Storting discusses and votes on all political and 
budgetary questions, but divides itself into two 
sections for questions of legislation. 

Premier: Einar Gerhardsen, Laborite, appointed 
Jan. 21, 1955. 

Norway has an advanced health and social wel- 
fare system with insurance against sickness, acci- 
dents, and unemployment; and family allowances 
and old age pensions. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran religion is endowed by the state and its 
clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
are tolerated. 

Education has been compulsory from 7 to 14 
since 1860 and the school system is highly organ- 
ized. The University of Oslo (founded 1811) and 
Bergen are subsidized by the state, as are the 
Technological Institute (Trondheim) and the Ag- 
ricultural College (Aas). The official language was 
developed from the native Landsmaal, after many 
years use of Danish, : 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory. Conscripts are draited at 20, serve 16-18 
months. The navy includes destroyers, frigates, 
submarines and other craft. There is a small air 
force. Norway is a member of UN, NATO and the 


Nordic Council, 


SPITSBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 
Spitsbergen is a group of mountainous islands in 
the Arctic Ocean. The largest, West Spitsbergen, 
15,000 square miles, lies about 370 miles due north 
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Norway, half-way to the Pole. Discovered by 
Be eee in. 1194 and rediscovered by Barents 
the islands had been the resort of whalers of sev- 
eral nations. Norway periodically asserted (since 
1261) its claims to the islands. Following action 
by the Peace Conference in 1919 a treaty was 
signed in Paris, Feb. 9, 1920, by the major powers 
placing Spitsbergen under a Norwegian mandate. 
The area is about 23,957 square miles; the popu- 
lation, 3,200. 

Coal resources are estimated at 9,000,000,000 
tons; annual production is over 400,000. There are 
large deposits of low-grade iron ore and gypsum. 


OTHER ISLAND POSSESSIONS 
Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 147 square miles 
between Greenland and Northern Norway used 
as a weather station. i 
Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished its claim to the island, 1928. 
Peter I Island, with an area of 97 square miles, 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 
Norwegian Antarctic Dependency (Queen Maud 
Land), lying between the Falkland Islands depend- 
ency and the Australian Antarctic dependency, was 
placed under Norwegian sovereignty Jan. 14, 1939. 


Pakistan 


Capital: Karachi. Area: 364,737 square miles. 
Population (UN» estimate 1956): 83,603,000. Flag: 
dark green rectangle with white vertical bar at 
mast; white crescent and white heraldic five-point- 
ed star in center. Monetary unit: Pakistan rupee 
(U.S. 21c). ‘ 

Descriptive. The Islamic Republic of Pakistan, 
one of the largest countries in the world, comprises 
two zones in the northeast and northwest corners 
of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, separated by a 
thousand miles of Republic of India territory. 
Pakistan was formed by the partition of the sub- 
continent of India, Aug. 14, 1947, on the basis of 
Islamic faith of the majority of the population. 
West Pakistan, area 310,236 sq. mi., includes the 
former provinces of Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, 

orthwest Frontier Province, the Northwest Fron- 
tier States, and states of Khairpur and Bahawal- 
pur. It adjoins Iran and Afghanistan on the West 
and Northwest, India on the East, Arabian Sea on 
the South. East Pakistan, area of 54,501 sq. mi., 
comprises East Bengal which includes the Sylhet 
District of Assam and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
It is bordered by India to the West and North, 
Assam to the Northeast, Burma to the East, and 
Bay of Bengal to the South, 

Discord among peoples of the provinces and 
states of West Pakistan led the government to 
vote to merge its semi-autonomous units into a 
single province, Dec. 17, 1954. The new province 
effective Oct. 14, 1955, has 50 districts grouped into 
11 divisions, with its capital at Lahore. 

Karachi, the capital, is a major seaport and has 
the largest airport in Asia. Fifteen international 
airlines land there, including Pan American, Air 
France, BOAC-British, KLM, Philippine and SAS. 

The rivers in Western Pakistan flow parallel to 
each other and join the Indus, which empties into 
the Arabian Sea. They supply the oldest and sec- 
ond largest irrigation canal system in the world. 

Lying between 20° and 38° N. Lat., the two zones 
have three well divided periods of winter, summer 
and rainy seasons. The climate is generally tropi- 
cal. Eastern Pakistan is warm and humid, and 
has a heavier rainfall, averaging more than 100 
inches during the monsoon season, July-September. 

The two zones are linked by sea, air and radio- 
telephone. 

There are 7,000 miles of railroad, 58,600 miles of 
highways, and radio and telephonic communica- 
tions. In Eastern Pakistan the vast system of in- 
ternal waterways provides valuable transport. 

Although 80 per cent of Pakistan’s population 
lives on farms, a dozen cities have over 100,000. 

Resources and Industries. Pakistan essentially is 
an agricultural country and one of the largest 
granaries in the Far East. Rice and wheat, staple 
foods of the country, are the two main food crops 
and cover 36,000,000 acres. Pakistan has the 
world’s largest raw jute production: over 6,000,000 
bales annually. Next in importance is cotton, 
which comprises 3,000,000 acres and produces an 
annual output of 1,500,000 bales. Wool, hides and 
skins, tea, and oil seeds also are exported. 

The most important industries of the eastern 
zone are jute manufacturing, cotton spinning and 
weaving, flour and other food processing. The 
western zone contains more than a score of iron 

.and steel foundries and a like number of railway 


sugar. t, tex 
Private industry is encouraged by concessions 
taxation, import and export duties. Hydroelect 
projects under way on the Kabul and Karnatul 
rivers are expected to increase vastly ig Los a 
and aid irrigation of unused acreage. : 
program, launched in July, 1953, with U.S. tech- 
nical aid, will reclaim 400,000 acres and in 
ield on 57,000,000 acres. 
z A geological survey has revealed rich deposits 
of sulphur, chromite, petroleum, gas, and 
New iron ore deposits discovered at Daudkhel : 
provide a potential of 250,000 tons annually. Also 
found are salt, asbestos, antimony, gypsum, lime- 
stone, magnesite, celestite, and silica sand. Re- 
serves of the Sui gas dome 350 mi. north 
Karachi are estimated at more than 214 trillion 


cu. ft. A 16-in. natural gas pipeline costing $25,- _ 


000,000 was completed in 1955 and iron and 
works were financed by IBRD and private capital. 
A five-year development plan, announced May 14, 
1956, envisages elimination of large land holdings, 
increased production and 2,000,000 new jobs. 

History and Government. The banks of the 
Indus River were the site of a civilization that 
flourished 5,000 years ago. Darius of Persia arrived 
in 512 B.C., Alexander the Great in 326 B.C., and 
in 711 A.D. the Arabs under Mohammed bin Qasim 
conquered Sind and introduced the Islamic faith. 
The empire reached its zenith under Mogul Em- 
peror Shah Jehan during the 17th century. 

Following more than 40 years’ struggle for in- 
dependence, Pakistan became a_ self-governing 
member of the Commonwealth of Nations Aug. 14, 
1947, with dominion status. 

Pakistan. now is a republic, with a President. 
a Prime Minister and a cabinet. The first 
constituent assembly, elected in 1947, acted as an 
interim legislative body until its dissolution by the 
Governor-General in 1954. He assumed overall ad- 
ministrative authority, Mar. 27, 1955, pending for- 
mation of a new 80-member constituent assembly 
which drafted a constitution, May 28, 1955, 
affirming the Islamic character of Pakistan and 
providing secular laws for a democratic parlia- 
mentary form of government. The Muslim 
(Moslem) League party, founding group won 
32 of the new assembly seats, June 21, 1955, and 
the first coalition government emerged. The 
Constitution Bill was passed Feb. 29, 1956, and 
Pakistan became a republic within the Common- 
wealth of Nations, effective Mar. 23, 1956, the 
word ‘‘British’’ being omitted. 

The President 1s Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza, 
former Governor-General, inaugurated Mar. 23, 
1956. Prime Minister: Hussein Shaheed Suhra- 
wardy, Awami (People’s) League, appointed Sept. 
10, 1956, head of a coalition government. 

Pakistan was accepted as the 57th member of 
the United Nations, Sept. 30, 1947. It is a member 
of the Colombo Plan and has diplomatic missions 
in 33 countries. The Communist party was banned 
in July, 1954. Pakistan supports a plebiscite for 
Kashmir-Jammu, occupies West Kashmir and seeks 
the rest, occupied by India. 

Education and Religion. About 86% of the popu- 
lation are Moslems. Minorities include 10,000,000 
Hindus, 500,000 Christians, and smaller groups of 
Parsees and Buddhists. Education is free and 
compulsory. Adult education is promoted. Of the 


many languages spoken, Urdu, English and Ben- - 


gali are official. 


Defense. Pakistan has an army, navy and air 


force, women’s auxiliaries, and civil defense. 
Pakistan is a memper of Southeast Asia Treaty 


Organ. (SEATO); has a regional defense agree- | 
ment with Turkey (1954); a mutual defense as- | 
sistance agreement with the United States (1954, | 
joined the Middle East Org. 


augmented 1955); 


(Baghdad Pact), Sept. 23, 1955. Pakistan, with 


Iran and Turkey, also has endorsed NATO as nec- | 


essary to security. 
Palestine 


Palestine, the ancient Holy Land of the Chris- | 
tian, the Jew and, to some extent, of the Arab, | 


lies on the western edge of Asia bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is bounded on the North by 


Lebanon and Syria, on the East by Jordan and on | 


the South by the province of Sinai, Egypt. 
The capital of Palestine was Jerusalem. 


A new independent Zionist state, the Republic | 
ot Israel, was proclaimed May 14-15, 1948, coin- | 


cident with British withdrawal in accordance with 
a decision of the General Assembly of the United 


of 


| 


tions, Nov. 29, 1947, to partition Palestine into 
lent Jewish and Arab states. The pro- 

Arab state has not yet come inte being and 

ost of the boundaries still are in dispute, the 

‘ab portions being held chiefly by the Hashemite 

_ Kingdom of Jordan and Egypt. 

= Consult Israel, page 364; Jordan, page 368. 


; Panama 

= REPUBLICA DE PANAMA 

= Capital: Panama. Area: 28,571 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN est. 1956): 934,000. Flag: rectangle of 
_ four quarters, white with blue star, blue, white 
eewith cea red. Monetary unit: Balboa (equiv. 


Descriptive. 


The Republic of Panama occupies 
_the isthmus of Panama, connecting Central and 


_ South America. It has a north and east shoreline. 


of 477 mi. on the Caribbean Sea and a south and 
_ west shoreline of 767 mi. on the Pacific Ocean, in- 
_ cluding the Gulf of Panama. Its width varies 
from about 37 to 110 mi. It is bounded on the 
_ East and South by Colombia, West and North by 
- Costa Rica, and is bisected by the U.S. Canal 
Zone. Daily air services operate between Panama 
and -the United States and connect with other 
Central and South American countries. 
_ Resources and Industries. Panama has exten- 
_ sive forests, and exports mahogany. Only about 
half of the rich arable land is cultivated. It raises 
_-livestock, coffee and rice. Chief exports are ba- 
-manas, pineapples, cacao, coconuts, sugar, abaca 
fiber, shrimp, cement. - 
. Due to easy shipping regulations and strictures in 
‘the U.S., merchant tonnage registered in Panama 
_ after World War II, became fourth in size, pre- 
ceded only by Britain, U.S. and Norway. 

History and Government. Spain discovered the 

-eoast in 1501; Columbus reached Almirante (Bocas 
del Toro), Porto Bello and Belen river, 1502-03. 
~ Balboa took possession of the Pacific Ocean for 
Spain Sept. 25, 1513. Panama was hq. for Pizarro 
in 1524, was ravaged by Francis Drake, 1572-95, 
-and Henry Morgan, 1668-71. Morgan destroyed 
old city of Panama; founded in 1519. Panama left 
Spain for Colombia in 1821, was autonomous from 
_ 1855 to 1885, when it was again directly governed 
-pby Colombia. American capital built the first 
_failroad in 1856. U.S. troops were sent to keep 
order 7 times between 1856 and 1901. 
. Panama declared its independence from Colom- 
bia Nov. 3, 1903, with U.S. recognition. American 
_ Naval vessels technically prevented Colombia from 
landing troops. On Nov. 18, 1903, Panama granted 
the Canal Zone to the U.S. by treaty, ratified 
Feb. 26, 1904. For terms consult Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal. 

Panama adopted universal suffrage in 1945 and 

its third constitution in 1946. The National Assem- 
bly (one for every 15,000 pop.) is elected for 
four years. 
| The President is Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., 
elected May 13, 1956. 
_ Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion prevails but other faiths have representa- 
tion. Education is compulsory for all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and 15. The National 
University is in Panama City, Spanish is the 
official language and its use is compulsory. 


| Paraguay 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY 
_ Capital: Asuncion. Area (est.): 157,000 sq. mi. 
Population (UN estimate 1956): 1,601,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue; white stripe 

bears on the obverse republic’s coat of arms, on the 
“reverse a lion and inscription ‘‘Paz y Justicia.” 
(Only national flag having different obverse and 
reverse.) Monetary unit: Guarani (U.S. 0.8). 
Descriptive. Paraguay, one of the two inland 
countries of South America, is bounded on the 
North by Bolivia and Brazil, on the East by Brazil 
and Argentina, on the South by Argentina, and on 
the West by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
“plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant 
forests. It is one of the best watered countries in 
‘the world. The Paraguay River, the Republic’s 
most important waterway, is navigable for vessels 
of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
“and beyond for smaller craft for practically its 
entire length (1,800 miles). é 

Regular steamer service is maintained from 

“Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay rivers as far 
‘as Asuncion, where extensive port improvements 
have been made. Airlines connect Ascuncion and 
other South American cities. 


Foreign Countries—Palestine, Pisiaria, Paraguay, Peru 
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Resources and Industries. Timber resources are 
enormous. Iron, manganese, copper are largely 
unexploited. The most important agricultural crops 
are corn, mandioca, cotton, beans, peanuts, to- 
bacco and citrus fruits. Paraguay has about 4,500,- 
000 cattle and many hogs and other livestock. 

Chief exports are beef and other food products; 
cotton fiber, quebracho wood and tannin; hides, 
tobacco, Yerba mate, vegetable oils. 

History and Government. Visited by Sebastian 
Cabot, 1527; settled as a Spanish possession in 
1535, Paraguay gained its independence from 
Spain in 1811, was governed by a dictator from 
1815-1840. : 

Shortly after the war with Brazil, Argentine 
confederation and Uruguay, 1865-70, a constitu- 
tion, modeled after that of the United States, was 
adopted. 

In 1940 a revision was designed to eliminate 
anti-social abuses, prevent monopolization of con- 
sumption goods and artificial price fixing. 

Congress is composed of one chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 
A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the government on a 
corporative basis. The President is elected for five 
years and appoints a cabinet which exercises all 
the functions of the government. It informs the 
Chamber and Council of State of its policies. 
Private property is guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The Colorado party is dominant. 

The President is Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, elected 
July 11, 1954, leader of the armed forces that re- 
volted against former President Federico Chaves 
in 1954, forcing his resignation. 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is established, but others are tolerated. 
Primary education is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14. In 1953 there were 1,620 government 
primary schools, a number of secondary and voca- 
tional schools, and eight universities. Spanish is 
the universal language, but Paraguayans also 
speak Guarani, an ancient Indian tongue. 

Defense. All citizens from 18 to 20 years of age 
are subject to obligatory military service. A mod- 
ernly equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 


Peru 
REPUBLICA DEL PERU 

Capital: Lima. Area: 514,059 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1956): 9,651,000. Flag: three vertical 
bars, red-white-red, with coat of arms on white. 
Monetary unit: Sol (U.S. 5.263c). : 

Descriptive. Peru, situated on the Pacific coast 
of South America, is bounded on the North by 
Ecuador, on the Northeast and East by Colombia 
and Brazil, and on the Southeast by Bolivia; at its 
southernmost tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. 
Peru has a Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an 
extreme width, from coast to eastern jungle, of 
about 800 miles. 

Here the Andes reach their highest altitudes, 
seven peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The up- 
lands or western slopes of the Andes are well 
watered and also the eastern descent to the Ama- 
zon basin, which are fertile tropical lowlands. 

Lima, the capital, is called City of the Kings. 
It is the most important commercial center of the 
country. Callao, important industrially and the 
chief seaport, is connected with the capital by two 
railroads and three highways. 

The first trans-Andean highway to penetrate the 
Amazon basin of Peru was completed in 1947, ex- 
tending from Lima to Pucallpa. 

Resources and Industries. Though agricultural 
and pastoral products comprise only 40% of the 
value of the total exports, 85% of the population 
is dependent, directly or indirectly, upon them by 
agriculture and stock raising. 

The chief crop and leading agricultural export 
is cotton, which averages 20% of the country’s 
total exports. About 100,000 persons are engaged in 
the industry. Second only to cotton as a money 
crop is sugar. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, barley 
and quinua are also raised. Corn, native to Peru, 
is grown throughout the country, forming a staple 
food for a large part of the Indian population. 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
are being worked. The country is one of the largest 
producers in the world of vanadium. The Toque- 
pala copper mine with reserves of 400,000,000 tons, 
in the southern Andes being worked by American 
companies, is one of the world’s largest copper 
mining ventures. 

The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum derivatives, sugar, copper bars and cotton: 
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imports are machinery and vehicles, foodstufts, 
textiles, metals, chemicals, dyes and paints. 

There is airline service between Lima and other 
large foreign cities. 

History and Government..For centuries Peru was 
the seat. of political power on the continent; first 
as the center of the Inca empire; later as Spain’s 
foremost viceroyalty in the New World, becoming 
independent 1821-24. 

By the constitution of April 9, 1933, the govern- 
ment consists ot a President and two Vice Presi- 
dents, elected by direct suffrage for a period of 
six years. National legislative authority is vested in 
a Congress composed of a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Senate elected for 6 years. Chamber mem- 
bers must be at least 25 years of age; Senate mem- 
bers at least 35 years of age, and all must be 
native-born Peruvians. The President is advised by 
an Economic Advisory Council of approximately 
50 members, specialists in their fields. : 

Suffrage is granted to literate citizens, and, in 
municipal elections, to adult or married women. 
Voting is compulsory for literate males between 
the ages of 21 and 60. 

The President is Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, 
elected June 17, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Religious liberty pre- 
vails but the Roman Catholic religion is protected. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of seven and 14. The University of San 
Marcos (founded May, 1551) is one of the oldest 
institutions of learning in the western hemi- 
sphere. There are four other universities. 

About 60% of the population is Indian; the 
white (10%) is predominantly of Spanish descent. 
The remainder are chiefly Mestizos. 

Spanish is the official language, but many In- 
dians speak Quecha or Aymara. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory with two 
fears in the active army, five years in the first 
reserve, five in the second reserve and 20 years in 
the National Guard. 


Philippines 
REPUBLICA DE FILIPINAS 

Capital: Quezon City (Luzon). Area: 115,600 sq. 
mi. Population (UN est. 1956): 22,265,300. Flag: 
blue and red horizontal bars; white canton with 
gold sun, three gold stars. Monetary unit: Peso 
(U.S. 50c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of the Philippines, 
largest island group in the Malay Archipelago 
(land area 115,600 square miles)—lies between 21° 
20’ and 4° 30’ North latitude and between 116° 55’ 
and 126° 34’ East longitude. There are 7,100 
islands extending 1,150 statute miles from North 
to South and 682 miles from East to West in the 
shape of a huge triangle, 7,000 miles from San 
Francisco. Of this number 2,773 are named and 
4,337 unnamed, and only 462 have areas of more 
than one square mile. 

Eleven of the islands comprise the bulk of the 
area. They are: Luzon, 40,420; Mindanao, 36,537; 
Samar, 5,050; Negros, 4,905; Palawan, 4,550; 
Panay, 4,446; Mindoro, 3,759; Leyte, 2,785; Cebu, 
1,707; Bohol, 1,495; Masbate, 1,262. 

Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes ané 
Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the East 
and Calamianes in the West. : 

The Archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 sta- 
tute miles. There are 21 fine harbors and eight 
land-locked straits. Manila Bay, with an area of 
770 square miles, and a circumference of 120 miles 
is the finest harbor in the Far East. Manila, Cebu, 
Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, Aparri, Davao, San Fer- 
nando (La Union), and Legaspi are main ports. 

The extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
Pacific system. There are 10 more or less active 
volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,690 ft., in Mindanao, and 
Mayon Volcano, 7,943 ft. in Albay, are the most 
famous. Between the mountains and the sea lie 
great fertile, well-watered plains. About 63% of 
the archipelago is suitable for cultivation. 

The average temperature during the four winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 
April to June, about 84; other months, about 80. 

Quezon City, a suburb, replaced Manila as the 
official capital July 17, 1948, but government offices 
remain in Manila. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture, raising 
livestock, mining, lumbering and fishing lead acti- 
vities. Forests provide cabinet and construction 
timber; also gums and resins, vegetable oils, rat- 
tan and bamboo, tan and dye barks. 

The islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 


rice (‘‘palay’’), manila hemp from abaca, copra, | 
sugar cane, corn and tobacco. The principal ex- 
port fruit is the pineapple but there are also 
bananas, mangoes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, 
mandarins and oranges. E 

There is large-scale development of hydroel 
power. Manufacturing industries profit from a 
National Economic Council and favorable trade 
relations with the U.S. 

Leading exports are copra, sugar, abaca, logs: 
and lumber, dessicated coconut, coconut oil, iron 
ore, canned pineapples, chrome ore, leaf tobacco. 
Imports: textiles, petroleum products, machinery, 
base metals, transportation equipment, dairy prod- 
ucts, cereals, metal products, paper, electrical 
equipment. Three-fourths of trade is with the U.S. 

History and Government. The Philippines were® 
discovered by.-Magellan, 1521, and conquered by 
Spain 1565. The islands were ceded to the United 
States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898), fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War, the U.S. pay- 
ing for the territory. 

Princess Hadji Piandao, 
daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan off 
Sulu, transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the: 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. : 

Japan attacked the Philippines Dec. 8, 1941 (Far 
Eastern time). Gen. Douglas MacArthur was putt 
in command of the U.S.-Filipino forces (15,000 
Americans, 40,000 in Filipino army, 100,000 Filipino 
reservists). Japan conquered the islands by Mayy 
2, 1942, The Japanese were cleared out by Sept., 
1945. In_1951 the U.S. settled war claims for 
property losses for $388,150,000. 

On July 4, 1946, the independent Republic off 
the Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act passed by the U.S. Con- 
gress in 1934, providing for Philippine independ- 
ence in 1946. President Truman formally recognized 
the Philippines as a separate and self-governing # 
nation. ] 

The government is republican in form, founded i 
on democratic principles. The constitution con- 
tains a comprehensive Bill of Rights, including # 
freedom of the press, religion and assembly. Its 
provides for the Congress of the Philippines, con- 
sisting of a Senate of 24 members, elected at large 
(terms of two, four and six years), and a House: 
of Representatives apportioned among the 53 prov-+ 
inces according to population, with a maximum if 
membership of 120, elected to four-year terms. 
Congress regulates natural resources, capital and 
labor, utility franchise, and has sole power to de- 
clare war. 

The term of the President and Vice President iss 
4 years, and the President may be re-elected onlyy 
once. The cabinet consists of 14 members. 

The supreme court comprising a chief justices 
and 10 associate justices appointed by the president 
cannot declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional 
except by a two-thirds vote. 

All natural resources of the Philippines belong 
to the state and their exploitation is limited to 
citizens of the Philippines or corporations and as- 
sociations of which 60% of the capital is owned by 
citizens. In 1947 the right to develop natural re- 
sources and to own and operate public utilities for 
a limited period was extended to U.S. citizens. 

President Ramon Magsaysay, elected in Novem- 
ber, 1953, died in an accident Mar. 17, 1957, and 
was succeeded Mar. 19, 1957, by Vice President; 
Carlos P. Garcia. 

Education and Religion. Education is free in the# 
public schools, secular and coeducational. In 1956) 
there were 25,371 public schools. Institutions of) 


Los Banos; Far Eastern Univ., . 
(founded 1611), both in Manila. Among many pri- 
vate institutions is Silliman Univ. in Dumaquete, 
The three official languages are Tagalog, a Ma-! 
layan dialect which is the national language; 
English, and Spanish. There are 707 newspapers} 
with combined circulations of more than 3,000,000,) 
printed in English, Spanish and other languages;| 
nearly 50 radio stations, and one TV station. f 
About 83% of the inhabitants are Roman Cath 
olics and about 1,500,000 belong to the Independen 
Catholic Church, organized by a Filipino priest, 
Fr. Gregorio Aglipay. There are 444,491 Protest 
ants, 791,817 Moslems (Moros). 1 
| 
i 


Foreign Countries—Philippines, Poland, Portugal 
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Defense. The Republic of the Philippines and 


~ the U.S. have a 1947-1953 treaty for U.S. military 
and naval bases; the 1952 Mutual Defense Treaty, 


pledging joint action against external attack, and 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, ef- 
fective 1955. The Pacific Charter, which both 
signed, reiterates their intention to combat any 
attempt to subvert their freedom or sovereignty. 


Poland 
POLSKA RZECZPOSPOLITA LUDOWA 


Capital: Warsaw. Area: 120.355 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (govt. est. 1956): 28,070,000. Flag: two hori- 
zontal bars, white and red. Monetary unit: Zloty 


' (ce. U.S. 4.2c—free rate). 
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Descriptive. Poland, a Communist republic in 
Central Europe, is bounded on the North by the 
Baltic Sea, East Prussia and Lithuania, both oc- 
cupied by the USSR; on the East by the USSR; on 
the South by Czechoslovakia, and on the West by 
East Germany (German Democratic Republic). 

Its longest rivers, the Vistula and Odra (part), 
are connected by the Bydgoszcz Canal in the north- 
central part. Gdynia, Gdansk, Szczecin and Kolo- 
brzeg are the principal ports. 

Railways total 14,359 mi.; 61,279 mi.; 
waterways, 3,125 mi. 

Resources and Industries. Forty-five per cent of 
the population engages in agriculture. Textiles, 
chemicals, woodworking and metal industries are 
important products. A planned economy is in 
operation. The 1956 Five-Year Plan envisaged 
more aid to agriculture and consumer goods. 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, lead salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Coal reserves are estimated at 135 billion metric 
tons; production, aided by mechanization and 
training, is rising rapidly. 

History and Government, Poland, whose history 
dates from 966 was a great power from the 14th to 


roads, 


-the 17th century. In 4 partitions (1772, 1793, 1795 


and 1939) it was apportioned among Prussia, Russia 
and Austria, and Germany and Russia. Overrun 
by the Austro-German armies in World War I, 
its independence, self-declared on Nov. 11, 1918, 
was recognized by the Treaty of Versailles, June 
28, 1919, and Treaty of Riga. 

Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union invaded 
Poland Sept. 1-27, 1939, and by treaty divided the 
country (Fourth Partition). Eventually the Ger- 
mans were thrust out, but not before they had 
destroyed Warsaw. A Polish government in-exile 
in London was recognized by the U. S., but the 
Soviet Union pressed the claims of a Lublin group, 
the Polish Committee of National Liberation, to 
which a few members of the London committee 
were admitted. This became the Government of 
National Unity, Communist dominated. Although 
the U. S. and Britain opposed it they compromised 
with Stalin when he agreed to free elections in 
Poland. However, he rejected international super- 
vision with the result that the election of 1947 
was completely subverted by the Communists. In 
elections to the first Sejm (Parliament) the Com- 
munist-Socialist bloc won 384 out of 444 seats. 

Before World War, II, Poland’s population was 
34,775,698 and its area 150,470 square miles. In 
compensation for 69,860 square miles of territory 
in the East ceded to the USSR under a treaty 
signed in Moscow Aug. 16, 1945, Poland received 
approx. 40,000 square miles of German territory 
east of the Oder-Neisse line gained in World War 
II, comprising the provinces of Silesia, Pomerania, 
West Prussia.and part of East Prussia. Pending 
a general German peace treaty, this. is not re- 
garded as permanent by the Western Allies. 

A new constitution, effective July 22, 1952, de- 
scribes Poland as a people’s republic in which the 
highest authority is the Sejm, elected for 4-year 
terms by direct, secret ballot. The Sejm elects a 
Council of State and a Council of Ministers (cabi- 
net). The office of President was abolished. 

Severe rioting by workmen in Poznan June 28-29, 
1956, killed at least 44 and injured hundreds 
before being quelled by troops and tanks. Strict 
rule, working conditions and insufficient food were 
main grievances. More than 1,000 were arrested 
and tried. Continuing opposition to complete So- 
viet domination, despite promised reforms, resulted 
in the return of Wladyslaw Gomulka to leadership 
of the Polish Communist party, Oct., 1956. He 
aligned his position with that of Yugoslavia against 
Soviet interference in the internal affairs of small- 
er Communist countries, promised free elections, 
and laid down a program favoring farmers and 
private consumers. 


In the general elections, Jan. 20, 1957, the one- 
list ticket won 51.7% of the Parliament seats and 
dominated the Cabinet in one of the freest of 
Communist elections. All but 1,958 of the 12,500 
collective farms were dissolved following the 1956 
change of policy. Despite reforms certain restric- 
tions indicated divided government counsels. 

Premier: Jozef Cyrankiewicz, appd. March, 1954. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory in the Polish Republic. There are 78 
institutions of higher learning (1956) with 157,500 
students. Leading universities are at Warsaw, 
Lodz, Torun, Poznan, Krakow, Lublin, and Wro- 
ioe k de reels 

oman Catholic is the chief religion. A law 
promulgated Feb. 13, 1953, teguicans government 
consent to high church appointments. 

Defense. Military age extends from 20 to 50, In 
1950 the army was reorganized along Soviet lines. 
Officers are required to learn Russian. Strength of 
the armed forces is estimated at 350,000. The navy 
has one cruiser, 6 destroyers, 6 submarines and 


other craft. GDANSK (Danzig) 

The former Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), once 
united with Poland, 1466-1793, while a member 
of the Hanseatic League and later a part of the 
German Empire, 1793-1919, is a port on the Baltic 
Sea ee runs the Vistula River. It has 
an area o sq. mi. and populati 
BaD Bae, population (1955) of 

Danzig was proclaimed part of the German 
Reich Sept. 1, 1939; Russian troops captured the 
city March 30, 1945. Under the terms of the Pots- 
dam Declaration, Aug. 1945, Danzig was placed 
under Polish administration, pending completion 
of a peace treaty with all Germany. 


Portugal 
REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA 


Capital: Lisbon. Area: 35,466 sq. mi. Population: 
(UN est. 1956): 8,837,000. Flag: green eae red 
vertical bars, with armillary sphere and shield in 
center. Monetary unit: Escudo (U.S. 3.478c). 

Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western part 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bounded 
on the North and East by Spain and on the South 
and West by the Atlantic Ocean. The Azores and 
Madeira Islands in the North Atlantic have the 
same administrative status as the mainland. The 
area of the Azores is 888 square miles with a 
population (1956) of 318,558. The area of the 
Madeira Islands is 308 square miles with a popula- 
tion (1956) of 280,000. The country is mountainous. 
About one-third of the land is cultivated. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, rye and rice are important crops. Vine- 
yards abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit are 
largely produced. Forests of pine, oak, cork and 
chestnut cover 19% of the country, and cork, of 
which the average annual production is 150,000 
metric tons, is the second largest industry. Portu- 
gal has much mineral wealth (including coal, 
pyrites, lead, copper, tin, wolfram, kaolin, sul- 
phur, lithium, titanium), which has not yet been 
fully developed. Cork, wine, canned sardines, tuna 
fish, anchovies, and resins are exported. 

A six-year improvement plan at home and in 
Mozambique and Angola was instituted in 1953, in- 
cluding hydroelectric and irrigation plants, im- 
provement of railways and port facilities in Africa 
and creation of basic heavy industries. Plans for 
the nation’s first steel mill, 300,000-ton capacity, 
were announced in 1956, 

History and Government. Portugal, an inde- 
pendent state since the twelfth century, was a 
kingdom until a revolution in 1910 drove out 
King Manoel II and proclaimed a republic. 

A new constitution adopted by a plebiscite in 
1933 and several times amended, provides some fea- 
tures of a corporative state. Two assemblies of 120 
members each were chosen—the first, the National 
Assembly, to exercise legislative powers, by direct 
election by heads of families regardless of sex; the 
second, the Corporative Chamber, chosen through 
a system of guild or syndical representation. The 
Corporative Chamber deals with economic and 
social matters, and advises the National Assembly. 
The Assembly may override a Presidential veto by 
a two-thirds. vote. 

Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
educational or tax payment qualifications. 

As in previous elections since 1934, the govern- 
ment’s National Union party was overwhelmingly 
victorious in the 1953 elections. 

President Marshal Antonio Oscar de Fragoso 
Carmona, elected in 1926 and re-elected for con- 


secutive seven-year terms since 1928, died April 
18,1951. He was ‘succeeded hy Francisco Higino 
Craveiro Lopez, elected July 22, 1951. 

Premier: Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic; there is freedom of worship. 
Primary education is compulsory. In 1953-54 there 
were 14,109 primary schools. There are four uni- 
yersities, three university schools, 45 lyceums,- 77 
technical schools and six art colleges. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 20 and 45. There is a small Navy. 
Formation of a separate air arm was announced 
July 1, 1952. A 1951 agreement gives the United 
States additional rights in the Azores for defense 


purposes and integrates the islands into the frame- 


work of NATO. 
PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS PROVINCES _— 

The Cape Verde Islands: in the North Atlantic, 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number, The 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
(est. 1954), 166,000. Chief products are coffee, 
medicinal products, hides, fruit and grain. 3 

Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia, 
has an area of 13,948 square miles and a popula- 
tion (est. 1956), 547,000. Chief exports are wax, 
Oils, ivory and hides. Chief port: Bissau. 

The Islands of San Tome and Principe about 
125 miles off the West coast of Africa in the Gulf 
of Guinea, form a province under a Governor. 
The islands have an area of 372 square miles; 
population (estimate 1954), 53,000. Chief products 
are cacao, coffee, coconut, copra, palm oil and 
cinchona. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching South from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a Governor General 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 481,351 square miles; popu- 
lation (1956), 4,317,000, including 50,000 Europeans. 
The capital is Luanda. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, 
oil seeds, coconuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco, 
cotton. Diamonds are mined and exported prin- 
cipally to Belgium, There are large deposits of 
malachite copper, iron, manganese, mica, and 
salt, and gold has been found. Portugal supplies 


from 45% to 50% of the imports. Lobito is an 
important Atlantic seaport. 
Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 


from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa. To the West lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
North is Tanganyika. More than 400 square miles 
of former German East Africa, the Kionga Tri- 
angle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 297,731 square miles, and a 
population’ (1956) of 6,095,000. The capital is 
Lourenco Marques. Chief products are sugar, coco- 
nuts, cotton, copra, sisal, and beeswax. Coal de- 
posits exist and samarskite. silver, uranium and 
asbestos have been discovered. Beira’s port is 
a relay point for important mineral ores. 

Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Nova 
Goa or Pangim), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
near Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
from Damao. There is a tctal area of 1,537 square 
miles and a population (1956) of 645,000. Salt is 
produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
Marmugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
ports are coconuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, copra. 
Agitation for the cession of Portuguese enclaves 
continues in India but Portugal has strongly main- 
tained its right to these possessions. When 
Portuguese ejected Indian demonstrators from 
Goa, India charged brutality and broke off rela- 
tions with Portugal Aug. 19, 1955. 

Goa has the shrine of St. Francis Xavier. 

Macao, with an area of six square miles, is on an 
island of the same name at the mouth of the 
Canton River in China. Population (est. 1954), 
200,000. The trade, mostly transit, is handled by 
Chinese. 

Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
Malay island of that name, off the North coast of 
Australia, Indonesia claiming the western part. 
The area is 7,330 square miles and the population 


(1956), 475,000. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, 
Sandal root, copra and wax. Capital, Dili. 
Rumania 
ROMANIA 


_REPUBLICA POPULARA ROMANA 
Capital: Bucharest. Area: 91,584 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1956): 17,490,000. Flag: three 
vertica] bars, blue-yellow-red, with insignia in 
center. Monetary unit: Leu (pl. lei). i 


USSR, 

se nants 
South garia, 
nd Hungary: For 243 miles the 
enteene boundary; for 190 miles, from Calarasi 


to the Black Sea, it flows through Rumanian ter- | 


ritory. The Carpathian mountains extend south- 
ward from Bukovina to Buzau, thence westward 
to Orsova on the Danube. 


Resources and Industries. About four-fifths of © 


the population engage in agriculture and stock- 
raising, the most important agricultural products 
being wheat, corn, barley, rye, sugar beets and 


oats. Vineyards and orchards are plentiful. The — 


country yields salt, petroleum, natural gas, lignite, 
gold, iron, copper, zinc and pyrites. Flour milling, 
brewing and distilling are important industries. 
Farm machinery, oil equipment and chemicals are 
produced. The country’s resources and most of its 


enterprises were nationalized June 12, 1948. It has . 


close economic and political ties with the USSR. 

History and Government. t 
dates back to 101 A.D. with the Roman coloniza- 
tion of the Dacian kingdom. The principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, dominated by Turkey, 
were united in 1859; became Rumania in 1861. In 
1866 the house of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen placed 
a prince in control. In 1877 Rumania proclaimed 
independence from Turkey. In 1881 the prince be- 
came King Carol I; in 1886 Rumania became a con- 
stitutional monarchy with bicameral legislature 
and secret ballot. 

Rumania’s location on the border of warring 
states made it frequent victim of strife. It helped 
Russia against Turkey, 1877-78. It won Dobrudja 
from Bulgaria in the Second Balkan War, 1913; 
was defeated by the Axis, 1914-15; joined the Allies 
and won Bessarabia, Bukovina, Transylvania and 
Banat. Internal troubles over land. reform made 
the Iron Guard leader, Ion Antonescu, dictator; 
he forced Rumania to join Germany against USSR 
in 1941. In 1944 Antonescu was overthrown by King 
Michael with Soviet help and Rumania joined the 


Allies. It already had restored southern Dobrudja | 


to Bulgaria and now lost Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina to the Soviet Union, but regained Tran- 
sylvania. 

King Carol II made himself dictator in 1938, 
abdicated 1940 (died 1953)..Michael I (born Oct.. 
25, 1921) was put on the throne under a regency 
1927, removed 1930, when his father King Carol 
II, took office. Michael became king 1940. He ab- 
dicated under Communist pressure Dec. 30, 1947, 
renounced abdication Mar, 4, 1948; married 
Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma June 10, 1946, 
and lives in exile in France. 

With occupation by Soviet troops the Com- 
munists gained domination and the Workers 
Party displaced the National Peasant party led by 
Maniu. A People’s Republic was proclaimed, prac- 
tically all banks, factories and transportation 
units were nationalized and close economic rela- 
tions with the USSR were developed. A:new con- 
stitution on the Soviet model, voted Sept. 24, 1952, 
replaced that of 1948. A Presidium is in control 
when the Assembly is not meeting. The Assembly 
has one member to each 40,000 pop. and currently 
numbers 437 Deputies. 

In the general elections of Feb. 3, 1957, the one- 
list slate was unanimously elected. 

The Premier is Chivu Stoica, appointed Oct. 3, 


1955. President of the Assembly; Dr. Petru (Peter) 


Groza (born 1884), elected June 2, 1952. 
Education and Religion. Primary education is 


free and obligatory. There are universities in | 


Bucharest, Jassy, Cluj and Timisoara. 


The language has a Latin base, with traces of i 


Greek, Slav and Turkish influences. : 
Liberty of worship is assured but protests against 


suppression have been made by the U.S. and! 
British governments. Orthodox clergy are paid by, 


the state, other clergy being subventioned. Church 
and state are separated. Roman Catholic orders 
have been abolished and the Greek Catholic 


Church has been absorbed by the Rumanian onal 


thodox Church. 


pulsory between the ages of 21 and 50. Normal ser- 
vice is for two years. Rumania has a small navy 


and air force. e 
San Marino 


Area: 38 sq. mi. Population (estimated 1956), 
14,000. Flag: Blue and red horizontal bars. 
_Descriptive. San Marino, smallest republic, is 
situated on the slope of Mount Titano in the Apen= 


Rumania’s ‘history — 


{ 


j 


! 
| 


Defense. Military service is universal and com- | 


| 


| 
| 
i 


: 


ing stone. San Marino has its own coinage and 
postage stamps, but Italian and Vatican City cur- 
rency are in general use. There is no public debt. 

History and Government. The Republic claims 
to be the oldest state in Europe and to have been 
founded in the fourth century. It has had a 
treaty of friendship with Italy since 1897. 

San Marino is governed by a Grand Council of 


- 60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 


are chosen to exercise executive power for a term 
of six months. It has the only Communist-con- 
trolled government in Europe outside the Iron 
Curtain. It maintains a militia of 900. 


Spain 
ESTADO ESPANOL 

Capital: Madrid. Area: 195,504 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1956): 29,203,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-yellow-red, with coat of arms 
eee bar. Monetary unit: Peseta (c. U.S. 

-38e). 

Descriptive. Spain, a nominal monarchy, occu- 
Dies the entire Iberian peninsula in Western 
Europe, except for Portugal. It is bounded on the 
West by Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
North by France and the Bay of Biscay, the Pyre- 
nhees separating it from France; on the East and 
South by the Atlantic and the Mediterranean Sea, 
the British fortified station of Gibraltar being at 
the southernmost tip, at the entrance to the 
Mediterranean from the Atlantic. 

The interior is a high inclosed plateau traversed 
east and west by mountain ranges and deficient 
in rainfall. 

The Balearic Islands in the western Mediterra- 
nean, 1,935 sq. mi., pop. (1955) 433,444, are a prov- 
ince of Spain; they include Majorca (Mallorca), 
with the capital, Palma; Minorca, Cabrera, Iviza 
and Formentera. The Canary Islands, 2,807 sq. 
mi., in the Atlantic, west of the African colony 
of Rio de Oro, pop. (1955) 696,982, also are 
provinces and include the islands of Tenerife, 
Palma, Gomera, Hierro, Grand Canary, Fuerteven- 
tura and Lazarote with Las Palmas and Santa 
Cruz thriving ports. Ceuta, a fortified post in 
Africa, opposite Gibraltar, is in Cadiz province. 

Resources and Industries. Only about one-third 
of the land is cultivable, the remainder being arid 
or mountainous, and farm mechanization is low. 
United States aid is increasing output, use of 
irrigation and modern methods. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Tobacco, cotton, and 
rice are also grown. Wine-making is important. 
Spain possesses an abundance of minerals, iron, 
copper, zinc, coal, cobalt, quicksilver, silver, sul- 
phate and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 

Spain has considerable manufactures in cotton 
and woolen goods. paper, automobiles, cork and 
cement. Sardines, tuna fish and cod are most 
important fish catches. American tourists are in- 
creasing. Steel output was expected to reach 
200,000 metric tons by 1958. Coal production is 
more than 10,000,000 tons annually, 

The merchant marine is being expanded, with a 
present shipyard production capacity of 150,000 
tons per year. Spain’s 8,180 mi. of railroads are 
being modernized through a $550,000,000 program. 
A 286-mi. rail line connecting Galicia with Madrid 
was opened in July, 1957. e 

History and Government. Since Roman times 
Spain has had a major part in the political, 
religious and cultural fortunes of Europe. It was 
settled by Iberians, Basques and Celts, partly 
overrun by Carthaginian armies, conquered by 
Rome under Scipio Africanus c. 200 B.C. The 
Germanic Visigoths; in power by the 5th century 
A.D., adopted Christianity but by 711.A.D. lost to 
the Islamic invasion from Africa. The Christian 
reconquest from the north led to a Spanish na- 
tional movement under the Cid Campeador (Lord 
Champion) d. 1099 A.D. In 1469 the kingdoms of 
Aragon and Castile were united by the marriage 
of Ferdinand II and Isabella I, and the Moors 
driven out by the fall of the kingdom of Granada, 
1492. Spain became the bulwark of Roman Catholi- 
cism and Jews, Moors and unbelievers were 
forcibly converted or expelled. 

With the discovery of America for Spain by 
Columbus, 1492, and the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortes, Peru by Pizarro and other expeditions, 
Spain became a great colonial empire. Under 
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_nines near Rimini, in the heart of Italy, Agricul- 
ture and stock raising are practically the only in- 
_ dustries. Chief exports are wine, cattle and build- 
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Charles V. also Holy Roman Emperor, (1519-1556) 
it moved into Italy and the Netherlands. Under 
Philip II it led the Counter Reformation. But the 
Spanish Armada failed to subdue England (1588), 
the French became a military power and the 
Netherlands were lost. Napoleon briefly dominated 
Spain in the early 19th century; afterward Spain 
was by turns an absolute monarchy, a constitu- 
tional monarchy, a republic and a constitutional 
monarchy. There was a growth of anticlericalism 
and socialism, an anarchistic revolt and a rising 
in Spanish Morocco. Primo de Rivera became 
dictator in 1923; when Alfonso XIII revoked the 
dictatorship, 1930, the subsequent elections were 
so strongly antimonarchist that he abdicated, Apr. 
14, 1931. A republic was proclaimed, under which 
large estates were broken up, religious orders 
dissolved, Jesuits expelled, church and state sep- 
arated, schools secularized. In 1936 an election 
gave the Cortes a strong Popular Front (leftist) 
majority and chose Manuel Azana President. 

Army officers in Morocco, forming a conservative 
core, began a mutiny against the government July 
19, 1936, under Francisco Franco (b. Dec. 14, 1892). 
They established a provisional govt. at Burgos. 
In a destructive 3-yr. war, in which 1,000,000 are 
said to have died, Franco received help from the 
fascist governments of Italy and Germany, while 
the Soviet Union and Mexico were active on behalf 
of the republic. About 600 Americans with leftist 
sympathies served in the Abraham Lincoln brigade. 
War ended when Madrid fell to Franco Mar. 28, 
1939. On Apr. 1, 1939 the U. S. recognized Franco. 

Franco was named caudillo, or leader of the 
empire, Chief of State, Commander in Chief, Prime 
Minister and head of the Falange party. The 
Cortes was reestablished July 1942, with elected, 
appointed and ex officio members. Franco estab- 
lished a Regency Council; in the event he resigns 
or is incapacitated it may by a two-thirds vote 
propose a king to the Cortes, which must have a 
two-thirds majority for a candidate. The law of 
succession was approved by a referendum, July 6, 
1947. Juan Carlos, eldest son of the pretender, 
Don Juan, is considered a likely choice. 

Coincident with a major Cabinet revision Feb 
25, 1957, the government announced key reforms 
to modernize future administration, including 
eventual creation of the office of Premier. 

In July, 1957, Senor Luis Carrero Blanco, 
minister in charge of Gen. Franco’s office, sent the 
Cortes a statement saying that when Franco is 
no longer in office ‘‘the destinies of Spain will be 
directed by a monarchy, neither liberal nor 
absolute, but traditional, representative and 
Catholic.’’ The ruler ‘‘will have to serve loyally 
the principles of the regime,’’ which was interp- 
reted to mean the aims of the Falange. 

Spain was neutral in World War II, and its 
relations with fascist countries and repressive 
measures led it to be excluded from UN in 1946. 
The U. S., France and Britain recommended the 
withdrawal of Franco and suppression of the 
Falange. The major powers, except Argentina, 
withdrew their ambassadors. On the initiative of 
the Latin American countries and the Arab League 
the General Assembly, UN, reversed its ruling; 
Spain was admitted to organizations and obtained 
loans from the Export-Import Bank, In 1951 the 
U. S. and Spain exchanged ambassadors, The 
cold war made Spain and its well trained army a 
bulwark against communism and led to the lease 
of airbases by the U.S. It was admitted to the 
UN in 1955. 

Education and Religion. Franco reestablished 
Catholicism as the state religion and state and 
church cooperate in appointing priests, who are 
paid by the state. Civil marriages contracted with 
non-Catholics were legalized June 18, 1955, Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free. A stringent 
campaign to eliminate illiteracy (25%) was begun 
in 1955. There are 12 universities. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory for 
two years. The Army has numerous divisions and 
the military forces get about one-third of the 
annual budget. The Navy has 5 cruisers, 18 des- 
troyers, and smaller vessels and a personnel of 
about 40,000. The Air Force is independent. Under 
a 10-year defense agreement with the United 
States signed Sept. 26, 1953, Spain receives arms 
and economic aid; in turn it permits use of air 
and naval bases on Spanish soil. 

SPANISH COLONIES 

Spanish Guinea, in Africa, comprises Fernando 
Po and several smaller islands, and Continental 
Guinea, with a total area of 10,852 sq. mi, and 
population (est. 1955) 204,495. The products in- 
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clude cocoa, gold, coffee, wood and wool, Capital: 
ta Isabel. 

Papanian S'ahara includes the zones of Rio de 

Oro, 73,362 sq. mi., and Sekia el Hamra, 32,047 

sq, mi. Population (est.): 32,000. 


Sudan 
JAMHURYAT EL-SUDAN 

Capital: Khartoum. Area: 967,500 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1956): 10,000,000. Flag: blue, 
enon, green horizontal bars. Monetary unit: 
Sudanese pound (U.S. $2.89). 

Descriptive. The Sudan, former Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium proclaimed independent Jan. 1, 1956, 
is bounded by Libya and Egypt on the North, the 
Red Sea and Eritrea and Ethiopia on the East, 
Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on the 
South, and French Equatorial Africa and Libya 
on the West. 

The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the West, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
extending to the Red Sea on the East, separated 
by the narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone 
contains large fertile areas, including the rain- 
lands of Kassaia and Tokar, the Gezira plain and 
the pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and 
the southern equatorial belt where the soil is 
tichest and watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows North through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, flows Northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter 
Egypt at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles 
south of Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. 

Resources and Industries. The Sudan has cop- 
per, gold, iron, salt and other untapped mineral 
resources. The country is the principal source of 
the world’s supply of gum arabic. Cotton is grown 
extensively. Other important products are sesame, 
senna leaves and pods, ground-nuts, dates, hides 
and skins, mahogany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory), 
chillies, semn (ghee), melon-seeds, beans, corn, 
trochus and mother of pear] shell, shea nuts, salt, 
ivory and gold. The staple food of the inhabitants 
is dura (great millet). Part of the Sudan is in- 
cluded in a vast British hydroelectric program. 

History and Government. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion, 1884-85, culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
in 1885, forced the Egyptian Government to with- 
draw from the Sudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa 
on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as 
frontier ports. The Dervish misrule that followed 
was overthrown by Lord Kitchener with an Anglo- 
Egyptian army at Omdurman Sept. 2, 1898. A 
treaty between Egypt and Britain, 1899, and later 
acts, provided for administration by a Governor- 
General. A constitution, 1948, provided for an 
executive council composed equally of British and 
Sudanese, a legislative assembly partly elective. 

In October, 1951, the Egyptian Parliament abro- 
gated its 1899 and 1936 treaties with Great Britain, 
and amended the constitution, Oct. 16, to provide 
for a separate Sudanese constitution. 

A compromise agreement was signed in Cairo 
Feb. 12, 1953, providing for liquidation of the dual 
administration and determination by the Sudan- 
ese on either union with Egypt or complete inde- 
pendence. Sudan voted for complete independence 
by a resolution of the House of Representatives 
Dec. 19, 1955, effective Jan. 1, 1956, and provided 
for a constituent assembly and a new parliament. 
A five-member Supreme Commission (Council of 
ere) was sworn in Jan. 1, 1956, and a cabinet 

ep, « a 

Premier: Abdullah Khalil, Umma (Nationalist) 
party, elected July 5, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Sudanese inhabitants 
are Arabs, Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood; the Arabs and Nubians are Moham- 
medans. The educational system in the South, 
formerly largely administered by Christian mis- 
sions, now also is in hands of the government. 
Univ. College of Khartoum (formerly Gordon) was 

Arabic 


raised to university status in July, 1956, 
s the national language. 
fense. Sudan has its own defensive force. 


Sweden 
KONUNGARIKET SVERIGE 

Capital: Stockhoim. Area: 173,378 square mil 
Population (govt. est., 1957): 7,341,122, Flag: Ex. 
tended yellow cross on medium blue field. Mone- 
tary unit; Krona; pl. kronor (U.S. 19.33c). 

Descriptive. Sweden occupies the eastern a 
largest part of the Scandinavian peninsula oh 


a é 


ap” 
a 


ted 
the Kélen (or Kjélen) 
Finland on East by 
the North where the two o 
River. The Baltic Sea also separates i 
Baltic States, Poland and Germany on the South- _ 
east and, South and the Kattegat from Denmark — 
on the Southwest. 4 

Resources and Industries. Although of broken, — 
mountainous topography, Sweden contains much 
productive land, well watered, on which the Swedes — 
have attained high efficiency in agriculture. Of 
Sweden’s total area 9.1% is cultivated, 2.5% pas- — 
ture, and 54.5% forests. About one-third is un- 
reclaimable. : 

Many industries flourish in Sweden, whose main 
natural resources are forests, iron ore and water 
power. Coal and oil have to be imported, Industry 
employs 41% of the working population, agricul- | 
ture 20%. - ‘ j 

The mining industry is extensive. Swedish steel 
is of especial value for tool making. Mining and 
metal industries employ 300,000; building, 190,000; 
textiles, 100,000. 

Water power resources eventually may reach 
80 billion kilowatt hours per year. In 1956, 27.5 
billion kwh were produced and output is scheduled 
to reach 36 billion kwh in 1960. The Stornorrforsen 
hydroelectric plant on the Ume River, was de- — 
signed to be one of the largest. 

Over 90% of the economy is in private hands; 
the government holds a large interest in water 
power production and runs the railways. 

Shipping is privately operated and not subsi- 
dized. The merchant marine totalled 2,959,000 
gross tons on Jan 1, 1957. 

Industrial production: - 
1955 1960 (est.) 


Iron ore (tons) 17,500,000 21,400,000 


Steel (tons) ; 1,500,000 2,200,000 
Timber (standards) 1,800,000 1,800,000 
Paper (tons) 1,500,000 2,000,000 _ 


Consumer cooperatives are in extensive opera- 
tion, with more than 1,100,000 members served 
by 8,077 stores in 1956. Cooperatives also are im- 
portant in agriculture and housing. : 

About one-fifth of the national product is based 
on foreign trade. Sweden exports more iron ore 
than any other country and vies with Canada in 
wood pulp. About two-fifths of the exports come 
from pulp, lumber, paper and other forestry prod- 
ucts. Other important products are steel, ships, ~ 
airplanes, ball bearings, textiles, electrical goods, 
Chief agricultural products are cheese ahd butter. 

Foreign trade (in kronor): 


Imports Exports 
1954 9,174,N00,000 8,220,000,000 
1955 10,297,000,000 8,949,000,000 


1956 11,427,000,000 10,047,000,000 


History and Government. Sweden is a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The Riksdag (Parliament) has 
two chambers, the first of 150 members elected for 
eight years, and the second of 231 members, elected 
for four. All men and women over 21 are entitled 
to suffrage. 

The King is Gustav VI Adolf, former Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882), who suc= 
ceeded to the throne on the death of his father, 
Gustav V, Oct. 29, 1950 (reigned since Dec. 8, 
1907). The King married (June 15, 1905) Princess 
Margaret (died May 1, 1920), daughter of the © 
Duke of Connaught and granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria. He has three living sons, two of them 
commoners through marriage, and one daughter, 
Queen Ingrid of Denmark. One son, Gustav Adolf, J 
was killed in an airplane accident Jan. 26, 1947 9 
and his son, Prince Carl Gustaf (born 1946), be- 
came heir apparent. The King’s second wife (mar- | 
ried Noy. 3, 1923) was Lady Louise Mountbatten 
now Queen Louise. 

A coalition cabinet of Social Democrats and | 
Agrarians has been in power since Oct. 1, 19515) 
when it succeeded the Social Democratic-Labor | 
cabinet. 

The Prime Minister is Tage Erlander, Social 
Democrat, appointed Oct. 9, 1946. | 

Under tax reforms instituted in 1952, a ceiling of | 
65% was set on income taxes; 80% on govern- 
ment and municipal taxes combined. About 10% 
of the national income is redistributed for social 
eres 44 hips phd ae already advanced, 

anded effective Jan. 1, 1955, 
general health insurance. : 2, See 


Sweden is a member with Denmark, Norway and 
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body made up of delegates from par- 
which discusses Scandinavian issues, 
such as patent rights, passports, economic de- 
velopment and capital investments. 

Education and Religion. The population is very 


- homogenous, being entirely of the Scandinavian 


a 
f 


branch of the Germanic family, except about 30,000 
Finns and 6,500 Lapps. Approx. 95% of the people 
are Lutheran Protestant, which is the state re- 
ligion. Religious laws were liberalized, effective 
Jan. 1, 1953. Education is compulsory. There are 
“state universities at Uppsala (founded 1477), Lund, 
Stockholm and Goteborg. 

- Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory be- 


_ tween the ages of 19 and 47. A first 10-month 


training period is followed by three one-month 


_ repetitions. There is an army of approximately 


600,000, plus a voluntary Home Guard of 100,000. 
The air force of 16 groups is fourth largest in the 


_ world, after the U.S., U.S.S.R., Great Britain. It 


” cruisers, 


; 


/ 
; 


has 50 combat squadrons and 1,200 planes, in- 
eluding Swedish-built jets. The Navy has 3 
14 destroyers, 13 frigates, 28 torpedo 
boats, 24 submarines, and other units and addi- 
tional ships are being built. 

The coast artillery is largely dug into atom- 
“bomb-proof rock shelters along nearly 700 miles 


of coast line. Five hundred military rock shel- 


ters and similar airplane hangars and civilian 
-shelters were completed in 1953. 


° 
Switzerland 
; SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA 

Capital: Berne. Area: 15,944 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1956): 5,023,000. Flag: white cross on 
red ground. Monetary unit: Franc (U.S. 23.27c). 

Descriptive. Switzerland, in Central Europe, is 
bounded on the West by France, the North by 
Germany, the East by Austria and Italy, and the 
South by Italy. 

The Alps constitute 61%, the midlands 27%, and 
the Jura 12% of Switzerland. The Alps constitute 
the most imposing mountains in the world. In the 
Swiss Alps there are no fewer than 70 peaks with 
an altitude ranging from 10,000 feet to approxi- 
mately 15,000. Swiss lakes famous for their beauty 
are Lake Maggiore, Zurich, Zug, Lugano, Wallen- 
see, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, Geneva, Neuchatel, 
Bienne, and Constance. The rivers Rhine, the 
Rhone and feeders of the Danube originate here. 

The chief cities are Zurich, Basel, Berne, Gene- 
ya, Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 

Resources and Industries. Switzerland’s abun- 
dant water power is exploited by more than 60 
‘hydroelectric plants. Salt is the principal mineral. 
Watch-making, machinery, and precision instru- 
ments are important manufactures; also silk, wool 
and cotton articles; iron and steel and electrical 
products; industrial chemicals, clothing, perfumes, 
and pharmaceuticals. Dairy products form the 
chief agricultural industry, followed by cattle, pigs, 
fruit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye; oats and po- 
tatoes. The country is famous for its wine and 
cheese. 

History and Government. Switzerland, the Hel- 
yetia of ancient times, is a confederation of 22 
eantons, three of which once (1291) were mem- 
bers of a defensive league and later were joined 
by other districts. In 1648 the Swiss Confedera- 
tion obtained its independence from the Holy 
Roman Empire. Three of the cantons are sub- 
divided. The cantons are joined under a Federal 
Constitution of May 29, 1874, with large powers of 
local control retained by each canton. The national 
authority vests in a parliament of two chambers, 
a “Standerat’” or State Council to which each 
canton sends two members. The lower house, Na- 
tionalrat or National Council, has 196 members, 
one representative to each 24,000 population. 

Executive power is vested in the Bundesrat (Fed- 
eral Council) of seven members. 

The President is selected from membership of 
the Federal Council, serves for one year and cus- 
tomarily is succeeded by the Vice President. In 
1957 the President was Dr. Hans Streuli; Vice 
President, Dr. Thomas Holenstein. 

Switzerland enters into no military alliance and 
is not 2 member of UN or NATO. It is however a 
Member of various international agencies of the 
UN, such as the International Labor Org., World 

“Health Org., and supports ECA work but is not a 
beneficiary. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
has hq. in Geneva, and the International Postal 
Union in Berne. 
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Education and Religion. Primary education has 
been free and compulsory since 1874. There are 
seven universities; the oldest is Basel, founded in 
1460. Swiss German dialects are spoken by a major- 
ity of the people in 16 of the cantons; other 
languages are French, Italian, and Romansch. 

There is complete freedom of worship. Of the 
population 56.3% are Reformed Protestants, 41.6% 
Roman Catholics. 

Defense. Service in the national militia is com- 
pulsory; liability extends from 19 to 60 years. 


Syria 
AL-JAMHOURIYA AS-SOURIYA 


Capital: Damascus. Area: 72,234 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1955): 3,856,000. Flag: three- 
horizontal bars, green-white-black, with three red 
stars on white bar. Monetary unit: Syrian pound 
(Official rate—U.S. 45.63c). 

Descriptive. Syria is a republic in the Middle 
East, bounded on the North by Turkey, on the East 
by Iraq, on the South by Hashemite Jordan and 
Israel, and on the West by Lebanon and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It is traversed by the Orontes and 
Euphrates Rivers. Latakia is the chief seaport. 

Resources and Industries. Mineral wealth is 
comparatively small, except for oil, found chiefiy 
in the Deir-Ezzor and al-Jazirah regions. Agricul- 
ture and cattle breeding occupy the majority. 
Chief crops are cotton, wheat, barley, tobacco, 
citrus fruits, olives, grapes and sorghums. Indus- 
tries include flour, oils, soap, textiles, cement, 
tanning, tobacco, knitwear, glassware, sugar, 
hosiery, footwear and brassware: 

Support for agricultural development came 
chiefly from foreign sources until November, 1956, 
when France withdrew its aid. 

History and Government. One of the world’s 
most ancient lands, the State (later Republic) of 
Syria was formed from the former Turkish Em- 
pire Sanjaks (districts) of Damascus. Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama, Deir-Ezzor, Latakia, the Hauran 
and Jebel Druse, Syria was made an independent 
state by the Treaty of Sevres, Aug. 10, 1920, 
and divided into the states of Syria and Greater 
Lebanon Sept. 1, 1920. Both were administered 
under a French mandate 1920-1941. 

Syria was proclaimed a republic by the occupy- 
ing French authorities Sept. 16, 1941, and ex- 
ercised full power effective Jan. 1, 1944, French 
troops left by April 17, 1946. 

Syria is a member of the United Nations, and 
of the Arab League. More than any of its Arab 
neighbors it has strongly supported the aims of 
President Nasser of Egypt for Arab solidarity 
against Israel. When French-British-Israeli at- 
tacks on Egypt began, 1956, Syrian malcontents 
dynamited the 3 pumping stations of the Iraq 
Petroleum Co., stopping the flow of oil in pipe- 
lines across Syria. When the leftist, anti-Hussein 
revolt broke out in Jordan, Syria moved 3,000 
troops into border areas and blocked off parts 
of Jordan and cut telephone communication. This 
was blamed by Jordan on Communist chicanery 
directed from Damascus, where a large Soviet 
propaganda apparatus flourishes. 

In July, 1957, Syria concluded a mutual aid 
treaty with USSR, the latter to provide goods, 
services and credits worth $30,000,000, one-third 
to be repaid in 10 years. Syria explained 
that it was obliged to ‘‘consolidate its defense”’ 
to avoid destruction. On Aug. 12 it interfered 
with an American diplomatic courier and on Aug. 
13 demanded recall of three members of the U. S. 
Embassy, charging interference in Syrian 4affairs 
and accusing the U. S. of trying to subvert the 
govt. The U. S. State Dept. called the charges 
unfounded, ousted the Syrian ambassador, Farik 
Zenneddine, and announced the U, S, ambassador 
would not return to Damascus. 

A leftist group gained command of the army 
when Pres. al-Kuwatly, Aug. 17, promoted Lt. 
Col. Afif Bizri to general and Army Commander 
in Chief and ousted a number of high ranking 
right-wing officers. 


President: Shukri al-Kuwatly (born 1891), 
elected by Parliament, Aug. 18, 1955, effective 
Sept. 6. 


Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed mainly of Sunni Moslems but there is a 
large number of Christians. Arabic is the official 
language. Syria has a public school system, a 
university in Damascus, agricultural colleges in 
Selemie and Bekaa.and an engineering college in 
Aleppo. 
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Defense. The army in 1957 comprised approx. 
60,000 men. In March, 1956, Syria began receiv- 
ing deliveries of Soviet arms, including motorized 
field guns, armored trucks and tanks, mortars, 
hand grenades and machine guns. In April, 1957, 
Syria exhibited 12 MIG planes in its military 
parade, but reports credited it with possessing 50 
to 110 MIG-15s and MIG-17s. New airfields have 
been built. 


Thailand (Siam) 
PRADES THAL; MUANG-THAI 


Capital: Bangkok. Area: 200,148 sa. mi. Pop- 
ulation (UN est. 1956): 20,686,000. Flag: Hori- 
zontal stripes, red-white-blue-white-red, the blue 
double width of others. Monetary unit: Baht 
(Tical) (U.S. 4.849c). = 

Descriptive. Thailand, constitutional monarchy, 
is situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma on 
the Northwest and West; Laos on the North 
and Hast, Cambodia on the Southeast, and the 
Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the China 
Sea, on the South and Hast. It also occupies the 
neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Federa- 
tion of Malaya. It is of rolling topography with 
large areas benefiting from irrigation. 

The government voted July 20, 1948 to change 
the English name of the country to Thailand. 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city. Don Muang airfield, Bangkok, is 
one of the largest and most modern in Southeast 
Asia, served by leading international airlines. The 
Port of Bangkok, about 25 miles inland from the 
sea on the Menam Chao Phraya, was opened to 
ocean-going vessels in 1954 after modernization. 

Resources and Industries. There are many large 
forests, teakwood being an important article of ex- 
port. Agriculture occupies 91% of the population. 

Mineral resources include coal, tin, iron, man- 
ganese, tungsten, antimony and mercury. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported, accounting for 50% 
of total foreign exchange earnings. Other im- 
portant exports are tin, rubber, teak and tungsten. 
Coconuts, tobacco, pepper and cotton are pro- 
duced in quantity. ‘ 

Royal State Railways have 2,000 miles of meter- 
gauge lines radiating from Bangkok to outer points. 
A modern highway system, including links to Ma- 
laya, Burma, Laos and Cambodia, is being built 
with United States assistance. 

History and Government. Siam, an ancient 
monarchy, noted for picturesque architecture and 
pageantry, underwent a bloodless revolution in 
1982. King Prajadhipok, a liberal, signed a new 
constitution, establishing a limited monarchy, but 
he refused to sign a measure abdicating the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda, who was 
found dead of a bullet wound, June 9, 1946, and 
the legislature named his brother, Prince Phumi- 
phon Aduldet (born 1927), to succeed him. A re- 
gency council ruled for him until King Phumiphon 
formally took the throne May 5, 1950. 

The present constitution, adopted Mar. 8, 1952, 
provides for a unicameral National Assembly of 
246 members, half elected and half appointed. 

The Premier is Field Marshal P. Pibulsonggram, 
member of the Executive Council, a military junta. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between 8 and 15. There are 5 universities, 31 
training colleges and many vocational schools. The 
language is Thai, an Indo-Chinese monosyllabic 
branch. Buddhism is the principal religion. 

Defense. Of Thailand’s total armed forces of 
85,000, the militarized police force comprises 40,- 
000; army about 30,000; air force 4,000. The Navy 


has 4 frigates and many small craft, with 10,000 
personnel. 


Tunisia 
7 TUNISIE; TOUNES 

Capital: Tunis. Area: 48,313 square miles. 
lation (UN estimate 1956): 3,783,000. 

Descriptive. Tunisia, former French protectorate 
and proclaimed a republic in 1957, is situated on 
the northern coast of Africa, with the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the North and East, Libya on the 
Southeast, the Sahara Desert on the South and 
Algeria (French) on the West. The native popula- 
tion is composed of Arabs and Berbers. 

Resources and Industries. The chief industr. 
agriculture and the fertile soils produce pee 
dance of wheat, barley, oats, olives, grapes, dates, 
almonds, oranges, alfa grass, henna and cork, 
Lead, iron, phosphate, sea Salt, cement, and zine 
are the most important minerals. 


Popu- 


e suzerainty of Turkey, Tunisia be- 
rate of France under a trea 


archy. It deposed the Bey and proclaimed a re-— 
public, electing Premier Habib Bourguiba its first 
President. A Cabinet of 12 secretaries and 3 
under-secretaries was announced July 29. : 
Education and Religion. The majority of the 
population is Moslem; Europeans number about 
250,000, Jews‘ 80,000. Fifty percent is under age 
20; estimated birth rate: 40 per 1,000; death rate, 
15 per 1,000. Arabic is the national and official 
language. School enrollment in 1955 was 300,000 
with 9,000 teachers. The Moslem university, Zi- 
touna, is located in Tunis. The Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studies in Tunis is under patronage of the 
University of Paris. 


Turkey 
TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI 


Capital: Ankara. Area: 296,500 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1956): 24,797,000. Flag: white crescent 
and white five-pointed star on red field. Monetary 
unit: Lira (of 100 piastres) (U.S. 35.71e). : 

Descriptive. Turkey, a republic since 1923, oc- 
cupied territory in Europe and Asia. Turkey in 
Europe is bounded on the west by Bulgaria, Greece 
and the Aegean Sea, on east and north by the 
Black Sea. It is separated from Turkey in Asia 
by the narrow Bosporus at Istanbul, the Sea of 
Marmora and the Dardanelles (Hellespont) at the 
west end, 47 mi. long, 1 to 4 mi. wide. Turkey in 
Asia is bounded on the West by the Aegean Sea, 
on the South by the Aegean, Mediterranean, Syria 
and Iraq; on the North by the Black Sea; on the 
East by the Black Sea, the USSR and Iran. The 
island of Cyprus, a British colony since 1923, lies 
43 miles south of Turkey in the Mediterranean. 
Turkey resists Greek claims to the island. 
Turkey in Asia has the bulk of the nation’s area— 
about 296,077 sq. mi., and 90% of the population. 

Central Turkey ~is a_ great plateau, with 
hot dry summers and cold winters with snow re- 
maining until May. High mountains ring the pla- 
teau to the South, North and East. More than 20 
peaks top 10,000 ft. Fertile portions are in the 
South along the Aegean coast, 

Izmir (ancient Smyrna) is the principal export 
outlet. Ports on the Black Sea under development 
include Samsun, Trabzon (classical Trapezus), 
Sinop, Amasya, and Eregli. Istanbul and Ankara 
are served by leading international airlines. Mod- 
ern hotels include the Istanbul Hilton, opened 
in June, 1955. 

Resources and Industries. Nearly 75% of Turkey’s 
population derive their income from agriculture, 
the products including tobacco, (more than 250,- 
000,000 lbs. annually), cereals, olives and olive 
oil, wool, silk, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of almost * 
all varieties, sugar, opium and gums. About 20 | 
million acres are in forests. ; 

There are large, relatively undeveloped deposits 
of coal, iron, copper, petroleum, and chrome (Tur- | 
key is world’s largest producer of chrome). Other | 
minerals include manganese, lead, zinc, antimony, } 
silver, mercury, sulphur, molybdenum, magnesite | 
and asbestos. Turkey denationaiized its petroieum | 
resources March 7, 1954, and offered incentives for 
development by foreign companies. 

Turkey manufactures silk, cotton and ‘woolen 
yarn, and cloth, iron and steel, cement, paper, and 
bottles and other glassware. The country has the 
largest arms industry in the Middle East, most of 
production coming from the state-owned Mechani- 
cal and Chemical Industries, Inc. Many American 
enterprises flourish. 

Hydroelectric power stations are being built to 
service the expanding industry. Completion of 
Seyhan and Sariyar power projects in 1956 brought 
Turkey’s power to’2 billion kwh annually. 

History and Government. Up to the beginning 
of World War I, Turkey, or the Ottoman Empire, 
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included European Turkey, Anatolia, Syria, Leba- 


‘non, Iraq, Jordan, Palestine, Arabia, Yemen, and 


islands in the Aegean Sea. The areas of the Turk- 
ish Empire, as late as 1916, totaled about 710,224 
square miles, with about 21,273,900 population. 
See Rulers of the Ottoman Empire. ~ 

Under the Treaty of Sevres Aug. 10, 1920, 
divisions of territory were made and a neutral zone 
was set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, the 
Sea of Marmora, and the Bosporus. 

The republic was declared Oct. 29, 1923, with 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk its first President. In 1924 
the Caliphate was abolished. (Caliph was the spir- 
itual leader of Islam.) 

European.powers signatory to the Treaty of Lau- 
“sanne agreed, July 30, 1936, to the Montreux Con- 
vention which permitted Turkey to refortify the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus and to close them if 
threatened by aggression, but permitted free pas- 
sage through the straits for merchant vessels in 
peace or war. Turkey has refused to confer with 
USSR on revision of this pact. 

The constitution closely resembles that of the 
United States, guaranteeing basic individual 
rights. It provides for a single National Assembly 
of Deputies of 1 representative to every 40,000, 
elected by men and women over 22 with secret 
ballot. The President is elected by the Assembly 
from among their number. 

In the elections of May 2, 1954, the Democratic 
party remained in power, winning 504 of the 541 
seats in the Assembly. The President is Celal 
Bayar (born 1884), elected in 1950, reelected 
1954.. Prime Minister: Adnan Menderes (born 
1899), appointed 1950. 

ECA and the International Bank have supported 
public works in Turkey. It is a member of the 
UN, Council of Europe and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Communism is outlawed. 

Education and Religion. Church and State now 
are separated. About 989, of the Turkish popula- 
tion is Moslem. 

Education is compulsory, free and secular be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15, and optional, but 
free, through the university. There are primary, 
intermediate, secondary and vocational schools, 
and universities in Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. 
Another is under way with cooperation of Univ. 
of Nebraska. Robert College founded 1865, is oldest 
American college abroad. ; 

Defense. Military service is compulsory; the Air 
Force has been strengthened and the Navy is under 
reorganization. It supplies a large ground force 
to NATO 

Turkey is a member, with Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, of a Balkan defense group by a treaty 
signed in Ankara, Feb. 27, 1953, and a 20-year 
military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954. It also concluded 
pacts with Pakistan in 1954, and one with Iraq and 
Great Britain in 1955 (Baghdad Pact), which 
Iran also joined. At the Asian-African conference 
at Bandung Turkey joined Pakistan and Iran in 
supporting NATO as necessary to security against 
communism. 


/Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics 
SOYUZ SOVYETSKIKH 
SOTSIALISTICHESKIKH RESPUBLIK 
(Formerly Russian Empire) 


Capital: Moscow. Area (govt. est. 1956): 7,877,- 
598 sq. mi. Population (govt. est. 1956): 200,- 
200,000. Flag: red ground with gold hammer-and- 
sickle below five-pointed gold star in upper corner 
nearest staff. Monetary unit: Ruble. (c. U.S. 25c, 
official rate; approx. 2.6c, free world rate.) 

Descriptive. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—in area the largest country in the world— 
stretches across two continents from the North 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. It occupies 
the northern part of Asia and the eastern half of 
Europe, from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Its west- 
ern borders brush against Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania. 
On the South it is bounded by Rumania, the Black 
Sea, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongolian 
People’s Republic and Korea. In the far Northeast 
the Bering Strait separates it from Alaska. 

The vast territory of the USSR, one sixth of 
the earth’s land surface, contains every phase of 
climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a varied 
topography. The European portion is a vast low 
plain with the Ural mountains on its eastern edge, 
the Crimean and Caucasian mountains on the 
South and Southeast. The Urals, separating the 
European from the Asiatic portions of the country, 


stretch north and south for 2,500 miles. The 
Asiatic portion of the USSR also consists largely 
of an immense plain, with mountain ranges on its 
eastern and southern borders. 

_ The European rivers include the Dnieper, flow- 
ing into the Black Sea, the Volga and the Ural, 
into the Caspian Sea, the Don into the Sea of 
Azov; the Western Dvina in the Baltic and the 
Northern Dvina into the White Sea. The Asiatic 
section is drained by the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
Lena, each over 2,500 milés long, which flow into 
the Arctic Ocean, and the Amur, which flows into 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The Caspian Sea, of which the south end is 
in Iran, is the largest salt inland sea (169,383 sq. 
mi.). Others are Aral Sea (26,166 sq. mi.), Lake 
Baykal (13,197 sq. mi.), Lake Balkhash (7,115 
sq. mi.), Lake Ladoga (7,000 sq. mi.). 

The capital is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
cient citadel of the Czars, forms the nerve center 
of the federated republics. Leningrad (formerly 
St. Petersburg. and Petrograd), situated in the 
delta of the Neva River. is the second largest city. 
Kiev, the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukrainian 
Ss. S. R., is the industrial center of the South. 
The Crimea is the vacationland and the highway 
from Sevastopol winds past Yalta, Mischor, Mas- 
sandra and other health resorts along the Black 
Sea. There are 1,531 towns and 2,454 settlements 
of an urban type (1956). 


EXPANSION OF THE USSR 


The expansion of the USSR was the result 
of numerous miiltary and diplomatic actions, which 
added greatly to its area and approx. 22,500,000 
population. In Sept., 1939, the’ Soviet Union de- 
nounced its treaties with Poland, invaded its ter- 
ritory and divided Poland with Germany, approxi- 
mately the eastern two-thirds going to the Soviet 
Union. A large part of this domain had been Rus- 
sian imperial territory ever since the Polish king- 
dom was divided among Russia, Austria and 
Prussia in 1795. When the Polish republic was re- 
constructed after World War II, the USSR retained 
about 69,860 sa. miles, with est. pop. of 12,775.000. 

The USSR occupied and incorporated Western 
Ukraine and Western Byelorussia and the re- 
publics of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, former 
Russian imperial territory recognized as inde- 
pendent after the first World War. The Soviet 
Union defeated Finland twice (1939-1944), exact- 
ing large reparations and the cession of the Pet- 
samo (Pechora) region, incorporating it in the 
Karelo-Finnish S.R., (now itself part of the 
R.S.F.S.R.). Finland, from 1809 to 1917, was a 
grand duchy of the Russian empire. 

In 1944 the Tuvinian People’s Republic in Outer 
Mongolia, at one time a Russian protectorate, was 
made a part of the central Russian Soviet Federal 
Socialist Republic; its area was given as 64,000 sq. 
miles; pop. about 65,000. 

Subcarpathian Ruthenia was taken over in 1945 
and united with the Ukrainian S. S. R. This region 
was a part of Hungary until 1918; then it was 
made part of Czechoslovakia; in 1939 it was re- 
occupied by Hungary; in 1944 it was taken by the 
Soviet Union and by agreement at the Potsdam 
Conference of Stalin, Truman and Churchill it was 
ceded to the Soviet Union. The Czech residents 
were allowed to transfer to Czechoslovakia if they 
wished. Pre-war pop. est. 800,000, 63% Ukrainian. 
The Soviet Union also took over Moldavia and most 
of Bessarabia. 

The Potsdam Conference also approved the trans- 
fer to the Soviet Union of most of East Prussia, in- 
cluding the Baltic port of Koenigsberg and about 
7,000 sq. miles east of it; the southern part going 
to Poland. Koenigsberg was renamed Kaliningrad. 

By the terms of the Yalta agreement, between 
Stalin, Churchill and President Roosevelt, the 
Soviet Union, upon entering the war against Japan 
three months after Germany’s surrender, would 
establish its title to the Kurile islands and the 
southern half of the island of Sakhalin. The 
Kuriles are 47 islands, area 3,944 sq. miles, pop. 
350,000, stretching from Japanese Hokkaido to 
Kamchatka peninsula. They were once important 
seal and otter hunting grounds. They were held by 
imperial Russia until 1875, when Japan acquired 
them. The southern half of Sakhalin was taken 
from Russia at the end of the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904-05 and given to Japan by the Portsmouth 
Peace Conference. The island has forests and coal 
and covers 13,030 sq. miles. 

POPULATION 

The Soviet government’s first statistical book 

published since 1939 listed the estimated USSR 


ulation (April 1956) at 200,200,000. Estimated 
birth rate in 1956 was 25.6 per 1,000 compared with 
31.7 per 1,000 sae Roe Pe numbered 
8,200,000; urban, ,000,000. 
ihe areas and populations of the constituent 
republics as of April 1956, according to the gov- 
ernment, are: 


Republic Area, sq. mi. Pop. (1956) 
Russian S. FP. S.R. 5,525, 600,000 
Soviet Russia proper 
Giraintan (oS Se aaa 232,664 40,600,000 


Byelorussian S. S. R......- 80,154 
(White Russia) 

Armenian S. S. R. 
Georgian S. S. R. . 


33 8 


8,000. 

1,600. 
$289 

Azerbaijan S.S. R. . 3,400, 
Uzbek S. S. R. * 7,300,000 
Turkmen S. S. R. ... z 1,400,000 
Tadjikistan S.S. R 54,826 1,800,000 
frazakh- SS. Rec... s. 1,062,242 8,500,000 
Petes Goo, Bsn. hess 76,718 1,900,000 
*Karelo-Finnish S. S. R... 68,819 600,000 
Moldavian S. S. R. ...... ,050 2,700,000 
Lithuanian S. S. R. .....- 25,174 2,700,000 
Hatvien Sa.) Roo. .s 4,90 2,000,000 
Estonian S. S. R. ......-. 17,413 1,100,000 
MCLG oo iepas — aie ae ae aa 71,596,967 200,200,000 


*Now incorporated into the R. S. F. S. R. 

According to the census of 1939, the Russians 
formed 58.4% of the total population; the Ukrain- 
fans 16.6%; the Byelorussians 3.1%; the Uzbeks 
2.9%; the Tatars 2.5%. Five nationalities, the Kaz- 
akhs, Jews, Azerbaijanians, Georgians and Arme- 
nians, each comprised between 1 and 2%. 

All marriages must be registered; divorce is dis- 
couraged. State payments are made to mothers 
with the birth of the third child. Paternity suits 
have been abolished, but small state payments 
are provided for the children. A Soviet ban on 
marriages to foreigners, in force since 1947, was 
lifted Dec. 2, 1953. 

POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

The USSR is a federation consisting of 15 
Union Republics, within certain of which are 
further subdivisions, such as Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Autonomous Regions and Na- 
tional Districts. Four of the Union Republics con- 
tain 17 Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics and 
nine Autonomous Regions; the largest Union Re- 
public, the R.S.F.S.R. has also 10 National Dis- 
tricts. The Union Republics are: 

The Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains over 50% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 76% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from the 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the West, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the North to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the South. 
The capital is Moscow. 

The Supreme Soviet voted July 16, 1956, to 
incorporate Karelo-Finnish Republic as an auton- 
omous republic within the R.S.F.S.R., reducing the 
federation by one to 15. It comprises territory 
ceded by Finland after World War II. The capital, 
Petrazovodsk, was founded in the 18th century by 
Peter the Great. Forests cover two-thirds of the 
area and the underground wealth includes non- 
ferrous metal and mineral deposits. 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the most 
densely populated of the constituent republics. It 
borders on the Black Sea, with Germany, Hungary 
and Rumania on the West and Southwest. The 
population is 80% Ukrainian. Capital: Kiev. The 
northern part of Bukovina was added to the 
Ukraine S. S. R. from Rumania in 1940. Carpatho- 
Ukraine (Subcarpathian Ruthenia), is a part of 
this republic. The Crimea, was transferred to the 
Ukraine Feb. 27, 1954, 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

The Donets Basin has a huge storage of coal, 
iron and other metals. Here are produced 30% of 
the coal mined in the country, 50% of the pig iron, 
48% of the steel and 35% of the manganese. There 
are chemical and dye industries and salt mines. 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
Russia), situated on the western border of the 
USSR, was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. 

Under—the Czars, Byelorussia suffered greatly 
from periodical pogroms and from inter-racial 
struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a field for 


tal, the most 
Before the second world war it produced more 


population are Azerbaij 

Georgian S. S. R., situated in the western part | 
of Transca , contains the largest manganese 
mines in the world. There are rich timber re- 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently been | 
discovered.._Output of industrial machinery has 
become increasingly important. Grain and wine 
grapes are grown. The capital is Tbilisi (Tiflis). 

Armenian S. S. R., with its capital in Erevan, 


‘depends largely on irrigation. Cotton and 


are widely grown. Copper and lead mining have 
been developed. The population is 85% Armenian. 

Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, most important 
economically of the Central Asia republics, con- 
tains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet Union. 
A high quality caracul fur is produced for export. 
Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, copper 
and oil. Capital: Tashkent. 

Turkmen Republic, in Central Asia produces 
cotton, grain and oil seeds. Mineral wealth in- 
cludes oil, coal, sulphur, barite, lime, gypsum. The 
Kara Kum desert occupies four-fifths of the terri- - 
tory. Capital: Ashkhabad. 

Tadzhik S. S. R. (Tadzhikistan), formed from 
the former regions of Bokhara and Turkestan, was 
admitted as a constituent republic on Dec. 5, 
1929. Three-quarters of the population are Tad- 
zhiks, mostly Sunnis, speaking an Iranian dialect. 
Chief occupations are farming, horticulture and 
cattle breeding. Cotton, grain, sugar cane and a 
variety of fruits are grown. Heavy industry, based 
on rich mineral deposits and hydroelectric power, 
has replaced handicraft. Stalinabad is the capital. 

Kazakh Socialist Soviet Republic extends from 
the lower reaches of the Volga river in Europe to 
the Altai mountains on the Chinese border. Mil- 
lions of acres of pasturage were converted to grain 
in 1953-54. It has vast deposits of coal, oil, iron, 
tin, copper, etc., and large quantities of non-fer- 
rous metals. Fish for its canning industry are 
caught in Lake Balkhash and the Caspian and 
Aral seas. The capital is Alma-Ata. (Father of 
Apples), which has several motion picture studios. 
Karaganda and Balkhash are large new centers. 

Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic is located in 
the eastern part of Soviet Central Asia, on the 
frontier of Sinkiang (Western China). The people, 
once nomadic, breed cattle and horses and grow 
tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar beets. Capital: Frunze. 

Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, in the 
southwest part of the Union, is a fertile black earth 
plain between the Pruth and Dniester rivers. It 
was created from territory of the former Moldavian 
Autonomous Republic and Bessarabia. It is an 
agricultural region that grows wheat, barley, corn, 
plums, apples, peaches, walnuts, tomatoes, water- 
melons and garden truck. Capital: Kishiney. 

Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, on the 
Baltic sea, is an agricultural region, where dairy 
cattle and hogs are bred. The capital is Vilnius 
(Vilna). The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic on 
the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga, has timber 
and peat resources estimated at 3,000,000,000 tons. 
In addition to agricultural products it produces 
rubber goods, dyes, mineral fertilizers and glass- 
ware. The capital is Riga, on the Western Dvyina 
river. The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic is 
located on the Baltic sea, between the gulfs of 
Riga and Finland. It has textiles, shipbuilding and 
railroad repair industries and its shale refining in- 
dustry is reported to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. Tallinn is the capital. These three 
Baltic states were overrun by both sides during 
World War I. Eventually Russian armies occu- 
pied them, the regular governments were dispos- 
sessed and Communist-dominated parliaments 
were elected on one-party tickets. 


ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
The economic foundation of the USSR is the 
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Socialist property exists in two forms: (1) State 
property; (2) Cooperative and collective farm 
property. State property includes the land, min- 
erals, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, 
water and air transport, banks, communications, 


large agricultural enterprises (Sovkhozy), munici- 


pal enterprises and the bulk of dwellings. 

The common enterprises of collective farms and 
cooperative organizations (Kolkhozy), their output 
and common buildings constitute the common, 
socialist property of the collective farms and co- 
operative organizations. Members of the Kolkhozy 
also have small plots of land attached to their 
dwellings for their own use. Peasants unwilling to 


* enter a Kolkhoz may retain their individual farms, 
but are not allowed to exploit hired labor. 


Land 
occupied by collective farmers is secured to them 
in perpetuity as long as they use it in accordance 
with the law. A decree issued by the Presidium 
Aug. 29, 1948, gave citizens the right to buy or 
build dwellings of not more than 5 rooms. 
Large-scale amalgamation of the Kolkhozy into 
larger farm settlement units (Poselok) was begun 
early in 1950, reducing 252,000 collective farms to 
approx. 90,000 (1956), averaging 1,693 hectares 
each (Hectare—2.471 acres); 4,857 state farms, 
and 9,000 state tractor stations. The area under 
crops increased from 292,121,000 acres in 1913 to 
459,250,000 in 1955, but the proportion devoted to 
food crops decreased in favor of industrial crops. 
The USSR ranks among the highest in mineral 


‘wealth, with immense surveyed reserves of iron 


ore, oil, peat, potash, calcium phosphate, coal, 
manganese, phosphorites, and others. 

The Union’s planned economy is placed by 
goals set in a series of Five-Year Plans, with 
intermediate annual goals. A sweeping revision 
of the Soviet industrial organization was an- 
nounced Mar. 30, 1957, effective July 1. It called 
for replacement of most of the central industrial 
ministries by new regional councils which were 
to have charge of the overall economic manage- 
ment in approx. 92 areas set up as economic enti- 
ties by the central State Planning Commission 
(Gosplan) in Moscow. Of 52 central ministries, 25 
were abolished, four merged into two, and 23 
kept intact. About 10 heavy and defense in- 
dustries remained under ministerial control, in- 
cluding aviation, shipbuilding, electronics, chemi- 
cals, transportation machine, medium machinery 
(believed to cover atomic energy experiments), 
and others. 

A long-range program is believed under way to 
shape agriculture along United States lines to 
raise meat, butter and milk production, essentially 
entailing the conversion of the Ukrainian and 
northern Caucasian. farms areas from mainly 
bread grain producers to corn, hog and dairy 
centers. 

The party and government appealed, Aug. 2, 
1957, for a vast increase in private building, 
particularly of cooperative houses and decreed 
a quota increase of 4.5% in government building 
and 34.4% in private building, raising the volume 
of construction on collective farms from 2,300,000 
houses in the last five-year plan to 4,000,000 under 
the current (Sixth) plan. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


Civil aviation is controlled by Aeroflot, the gov- 
ernment-owned airline, one of the largest in the 
world. It flies extensive routes, using at least 
900 Ilyushin twin-engine transports, 500 DC-3 
type IL-2s, and 10-passenger Antonov Colts. In 
1957 the line also was experimenting with new 
types of gas-turbine planes, including a Tupelov- 
110, a four-engine turboprop transport carrying 
84 passengers and cargo; an IL-18 Moskva, four- 
engine turboprop with 75-100 passenger capacity; 
a 70-passenger jet TU-104-A. Aeroflot operates 4 
planes nightly on a 32-hr. trip Moscow to Peking, 
with an 8-hr. rest at Irkutsk; 8 weekly trips to 
Scandinavian ports (Helsinki, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen), flights to Prague and other capitals. 


RAILROADS AND CANALS 


Railroads total more than 95,000 mi., of which 
30% is double-track. The sixth Five-Year plan is 
expected to add an additional 40,365 mi. Improved 
highways total over 220,000 mi. 

Waterways have been heavily canalized. The 63- 
mile canal running from Stalingrad to Kalach, 
joining the Don and Volga rivers, opened in 1952, 
links the Baltic and White Seas with the Caspian, 
Black and Azov Seas. There is a vast canal system 
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Volga is used by fleets of modern diesel steamers 
and tanker barges. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

Electrie power output is growing rapidly and 
is expected to triple by 1965 to reach an estimated 
500 billion kwh. In 1956 it was estimated at 192 
billion kwh. Of many large hydroelectric develop- 
ments, 6 out of 12 projected operate on 
Volga and its tributary; the Kama, including the 
world’s largest plant at Kuibyshev which will pro- 
duce nearly 2,000,000 kw. Others are the Stalingrad 
dam, north of the city of Stalingrad, 1,700,000 kw, 
Gorki, and Molotov. The Lake Sevan- 

River cascade in Armenia will give power to 8 
plants with 6,000,000 kw capacity. 

A giant dam at Novosibirsk in western Siberia 
is one of a group planned to harness the Ob river 
system, and the government announced in August, 
1956, an agreement with Communist China to 
develop the Amur river basin, with vast potential. 


: INDUSTRIAL REPORT 

The sixth Five-Year-Plan, 1956-1960, calls for 
expansion of industrial production by 65%. 

The government announced, Jan. 30, 1957, that 
industrial output in 1956 was 11% above the 1955 
level, with an 11.4% increase in capital goods 
and a 9.4% growth in consumer goods. Capital 
investments were up 17% over 1955, but fell 6% 
below the 1956 target. Ferrous metals, coal and 
building materials industries failed to meet the 
year’s goals by up to 2% each. Included were 
housing, cement, glass, metal-rolling equipment, 
lathes, tractors, grain combines, electric motors, 
power shovels. Agricultural products which lagged 
included meat, cotton, timber, flax, fish and 
certain textiles. 

Indications of a strained economy in the USSR, 
as in the Soviet satellite nations, were apparent 
in’ 1957, arising from rapid industrial expansion 
at the-expense of food, housing and consumer 
goods. The Soviet announced, Feb. 5, cutbacks in 
the rate of industrial expansion compared with 
recent years, forecasting an overall gain of 7% 
for 1957 compared with previous annual gains 
averaging 11% to 12%. During the first six 
months of 1957, gains over the last half of 1956 
in major categories included: pig iron, none; 
steel, 2%; coal, none; oil, 5%; electric power, 4%. 

Gross annual value of all Soviet industrial pro- 
duction is roughly estimated (1957) at 800 billion 
rubles ($200 billion at the official exchange rate, 
or $21.3 billion at the free world rate). 

Production of vital materials (in 1,000 tens). 


Pig Iron Steel Coal Oil 
NPR Galois core ti 4,200 4,230 29,100 9,200 
OBO ko era iors 15,000 18,300 166,000 31,000 
TOD eve sinte © 33,000 45,000 391,000 71,000 
TS5C ce . 35,800 48,600 429,000 83,800 
1960 (est.) .. 53,000 68,300 593,000 135,000 


The Union produces at least $140,000,000 worth 
of gold annually, or about 14% of the world total. 
Foreign trade is a state monopoly. Trade out- 
side the Communist bloc in 1957 was forecast at 
imports equivalent to $775,000,000; exports $620,- 


000,000. GOVERNMENT 

The first Russian state centered on Kiev in the 
9th century. In the 13th century the Mongols 
overran the country. It recovered under the grand- 
dukes and princes of Muscovy, or Moscow, and by 
1480 freed itself from the Mongols. Ivan IV, the 
Terrible, was the first to be formally proclaimed 
Czar in 1547. Peter the Great (1682-1725), extended 
the domain and in 1721 founded the Russian em- 
pire. The abortive Revolution of 1905 demonstrated 
the insecurity of the regime and led to mild con- 
cessions. The Revolution of 1917 led to the end of 
the empire (Nov. 7). The first provisional demo- 
cratic government under Prince Georgi Lvov was 
followed by a second under Alexander Kerensky. 
This in turn was routed by the extreme Bolshevists 
under Lenin. The first Soviet constitution was 
adopted in‘1918 for the R.S.F.S.R.; the USSR was 
formed in Dec., 1922, and the first Union consti- 
tution adopted in 1923. A new constitution, usually 
called the Stalin constitution, was adopted Dec. 
5, 1936. 

The 1936 constitution provides for universal 
direct suffrage with secret ballot. It was modified 
Feb. 1, 1944, to give each of the constituent repub- 
lics the right to have separate commissariats for 
defense and foreign affairs. Right of the repub- 
lics to withdraw from the Union was expressed 
in the 1936 constitution. Voting age is 18; candi- 
dates for election must have reached 23, 
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The highest legislative authority is the Supreme 
Soviet, consisting of two chambers, the Soviet of 
the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. The 
first house is elected on the basis of one deputy 
for every 300,000 population; the second on the 
basis of 25 deputies from each Union republic, 11 
from each autonomous republic, 5 from each 
autonomous region, and one from each national 
district. The Supreme Soviet normally meets twice 
a year, serves for a four-year term and chooses 
the Council of Ministers which has broad adminis- 
trative powers between sessions of the Soviet. 

In single-slate elections to the Supreme Soviet, 
March 14, 1954, Communist and non-party candi- 
dates for the first house polled 120,479,249 votes 
out of 120,727,826 cast (99.79%). Candidates for 
the Soviet of Nationalities received 120,539,860 
votes (99.84% of the total). 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme Court, 
whose members are elected by the Supreme Soviet 
for five-year terms. Similar courts are elected 
within the constituent republics. The law courts 
of the R.S.F.S.R., which are exemplary of the 
other republics, are divided into People’s Courts 
and Special Courts. In Feb., 1957, the USSR 
restricted the Supreme Court to appellate func- 
tions; it also eased restrictions on the individual 
republics, permitting them wider administrative 
latitude and the right to set up their own legal 
codes. 

The highest executive and administrative organ 
of state power is the Council of Ministers (Premier 
and deputies) appointed by and theoretically re- 
sponsible to the Supreme Soviet. 

Politically active citizens belong to the All-Union 
Communist party, the only legal party. The high- 
est authority in the party is the party congress 
comprising about 1,500 elected representatives 
which normally meet once every four years to elect 
a@ central committee and other bureaus. Divisions 
of the Communist party correspond to the territo- 
tial divisions of the state. According to the gov- 
ernment, the Communist party had 7,215,505 mem- 
bers in Feb. 1956. The Central Committee is the 
party’s directive body. It elects a Presidium which 
makes party policy between Central Committee 
meetings, and a Secretariat, the party’s chief 
executive body. 

A new expanded Central Committee of 133 mem- 
bers and 122 alternates was elected at the 20th 
congress of the Communist Party, Feb. 25-27, 1956. 
The Committee reelected the current 11-member 
Presidium and named 5 new alternate members. 

Premier Stalin died Mar. 5, 1953. He was born 
Dec. 31, 1879 in Gori, near Tiflis, Georgia, the 
son of a cobbler. His real mame was Joseph 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili, but he was named 
Stalin (meaning man of steel) by Lenin. 

Georgi M. Malenkov was named Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers (Premier) and Nikita S. 
Khrushchev succeeded Stalin as First Secretary 
of the Central Committee. 

Malenkov resigned Feb. 8, 1955, confessing to 
inadequate leadership. He was succeeded by 
Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin. Premier Builganin 
appointed Malenkov a deputy premier and Minister 
of Electric Power Stations, and Marshal Georgi 
K. Zhukov Minister of Defense, Feb. 9. The Come 
munist party Secretariat, numbering eight, was 
headed by Khrushchev. 

A far reaching change of internal administra- 
tion and foreign policies was heralded in 1956 
when Secy. Khrushchev forcibly condemned the 
methods of Premier Stalin before the 20th Soviet 
Communist Party Congress in Moscow. He said 
Stalin developed a ‘‘cult of personality’? that was 
alien to Marx-Lenin principles and a cruel one- 
man rule that subverted communist aims. Anastas 
I, Mikoyan, First Deputy Premier, and Malenkoy 
followed with details. The Congress endorsed the 
action of the leaders. Within the year the Soviet 
Union acted to encourage closer relations with 
Socialist parties in other nations and extended 
its policies of barter and exchange and loans to 
finance projects in other countries, and opened its 
“ee to journalists and selected tourists. 

¥ Six-months’ internal struggle for 
directed against Sec’y. Nikita Khrashichayoeale 
minated July 4-5, 1957, in the ouster of V. M. 
Molotov, Georgi M, Malenkov, Dmitri T. Shepilov 
and L. M. Kaganovich from all Party and govern- 
ment posts on charges of anti-party activities and 
attempts to restore ‘‘methods of leadership con- 
demned by the 20th Party Congress’ of 1956 
Maxim Z. Saburov and Mikhail G. Pervukhin 
were removed as Deputy Premiers, the latter also 
being demoted to an alternate position in the 


Bulganin : 
Mikoyan, Alexi I. Kirichenko, Miss Y 2 A. ! 
Furtseva, first woman member of the Presidium; 
Kliment Y. Voroshilov, Mikhail A. Suslov, Frol R. — 
Kozlov, Averky B. Aristov, Nikolai I. Belyayev, 
L. I. Brezhnev, Nikolai G. Ignatov, Nikolai M. 
Shvernik, Otto V. Kuusinen; and alternate mem- 
bers Nuritdin A. Mukhitdinov, Petr N. Pospelov, 
Demyan S. Korotchenko, Andrei P. Kirilenko, 
Kirill T. Mazurov, Vasily P. Mzhavanadze, 
Mikhail G. Peryukhin, Yan E. Kalnberzin, Alexi 


N. Kosygin. 
ANNUAL BUDGETS 
In thousands of rubles. 


Receipts Expenditures 
$OGG. 5 Fisica eae 432,000,000 427,900,000 
2054 eres. 458,716,500 451,503,000 
SL eae ei halle. 800, 476,900,000 
gS Bee AER arte 543,357,000 530,500,000 
T6464 eae 572,542,000 562,801,000 
TUGG Se gn see . 561,500,000 537,300,000 
2086) Se eee 592,800,000 569,600,000 
1ST oo oes 617,155,967 604,580,653 


The ruble was pegged at 4 to $1 in 1950, but 
since Apr. 1. 1957, it is sold at various rates with 
premiums ranging from 33% to 150% above the 
official rate, and at about 37.50 to $1 in the free 
market. 

EDUCATION AND RELIGION 

Universal compulsory education was introduced 
in 1930, since 1944 starting at age 7, and, in some 
areas, is now compulsory through the 10th grade. 
Pupils in more than 225,000 primary and secondary 
schools in 1956 exceeded 40,000,000; teachers 1,700,- 
000. Including higher education, nearly 60,000,000 
were attending classes in 1956. Institutions of high- 
er education numbered over 800 in 1956, includ- 
ing 33 universities. The Academy of Science has 61 
institutes, 33 research stations, 3 observatories and 
31 special laboratories. 

In order to supply needed medical education, 
the USSR in 1957 had 70 medical institutes, none 
associated with universities. Women constituted 
70% of the applicants. 

Moscow’s new University building is the largest 
of its kind; 38 stories, 161 classrooms, 800 labora- 
tories; 14,200 students, 2,000 professors. 

Over 8,000 newspapers were published in 1955 
with total circulation of over 60,000,000, published 
in 70 languages. Motion picture insiailations, in- 
cluding traveling movies, exceeded 58,000, There 
are TV stations in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
Kharkov, and other large cities. 

Religious education is permitted but it must not 
violate the basic principle of separation of the 
church and state, established Jan. 23, 1918. 

Seven branches of Christianity, and the Moslem, 
Jewish and Buddhist faiths are represented. In 
1953 there were 20,000 Orthodox congregations, 
32,000 priests and 75 bishops. Moslems are the 
second largest religious community. 


MILITARY 

The armed forces were consolidated in March, 
1953, under a single Ministry of Defense. A sep- 
arate Ministry of the Navy, created in 1950, was 
included in the merger. Military training begins in 
the schools at 12 (two hours a week). Compulsory 
service begins at 16. 

In 1957 Soviet armed forces were estimated to 
total between 3,600,000 and 4,200,000. The Army 
had about 2,300,000, distributed among 175-200 
divisions under a decentralized command system of 
6 or 7 major armies. About 100 to 110 of the 
active divisions were rifle or infantry divisions: 
45 mechanized divisions, and 20 armored. 

Air Force personnel is estimated at 800,000; 
number of planes unknown. The USSR is thought 

produce 10,000 military aircraft annually of 
which more than 6,000 are jet-powered. 

Aircraft types include a T-37 Bison intercon- 
tinental jet bomber, a T-39 Badger medium bomb- 
er, @ long-range turbo-prop Bear bomber, the | 
Farmer MIG-19 all-weather fighter, the IL-12 | 
transport, the high-speed MIG-21 fighter, and ] 
others. A new high-speed 4-jet medium bomber 1 
similar to the T-39 was observed in 1957. 

The active Navy was believed to include about 
700 ships comprised of 3 or 4 battleships, 25 
cruisers, more than 135 destroyers, and 450 | 
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submarines. Planned or under construction are 
said to be 3 battleships, 20 cruisers, 120 destroyers, 
and an eventual 1,200 submarines. Personnel was 
estimated at 750,000. 

The USSR is believed to have 100 airbases, 1,500 
planes, 530 warships and at least 6 army divisions 
in the Kola Peninsula and the Soviet Karelian 
area, backed by recently developed industrial areas 
in the north, and also at least 20 guided missile 
bases along the Baltic Sea coasts. 

The USSR was believed to have made about 40 
tests of nuclear weapons by mid-1957. Obninsk 
and Dubno, both near Moscow, are atomic re- 
search centers. Lermontov in the Caucasus is 
thought to be another. The USSR announced 
Aug. 27, 1957, that it had successfully tested a 
multi-stage intercontinental ballistic missile. ' 

In addition to ifs own vast military establish- 
ment, the USSR dominates the military power of 
Rumania, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, Albania and East Germany. The eight- 
nation bloc signed a 20-year mutual defense 
treaty in Warsaw, May 14, 1955, with a unified 
command headed by Marshal Ivan S. Konev. 

The USSR ratified the UN act outlawing geno- 
cide, May 3, 1954, with reservations and par- 
ticipated in the UN-sponsored international con- 
ference on peaceful aspects of atomic energy in 
Geneva in August, 1955. 

It recommended, Apr. 30, 1957, a minimum 
world disarmament plan, including wide aerial 
inspection of areas in the United States, USSR 
and Europe along lines of an earlier U. S. ‘‘open 
skies’’ proposal; a ban on nuclear weapons, re- 
ductions in armed forces, and a system of ground 
controls of disarmament. It participated in the 
UN 1957 disarmament conference in London during 
which, Aug 2, Secretary of State Dulles, on behalf 
of the Western powers, offered to open all the 
U. S. and parts of Western Europe to air and 
ground inspection in exchange for similar rights 
in the entire Soviet Union. The Soviet attacked 
the proposals, reiterating its demand for un- 
conditional suspension of nuclear weapon tests. 

In a television interview June 2, 1957, Sec’y. 
Khrushchev said the USSR was prepared to work 
for disarmament and that a useful first step might 
be withdrawal of the opposing troops from East 
and West Europe. 

For other data on the Soviet Union and events 
of 1957, consult Index and Chronology. 


Uruguay 
REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY 

Capital: Montevideo. Area: 72,172 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1955): 2,615,000. Flag: alter- 
mated four blue, five white horizontal stripes, 
rising sun insignia on white ground in upper 
corner nearest staff. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 
approx. 25c). 

Descriptive. Uruguay, the smallest and one of 
the most advanced republics in South America, 
is bounded on the North and East by Brazil; on 
the South by the South Atlantic Ocean and the 
River Plata, and on the West by Argentina, the 
boundary line being the River Uruguay, which is 
navigable from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles 
North. Lying between latitudes 30° and 35° South 
and consisting of rolling grassy plains, it enjoys 
a uniform temperature. 

Resources and Industries. Sixty percent of Uru- 
guay’s area is devoted to stock raising, 27% to 
ranches and farms; 13% is unproductive. The 
chief products are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
citrus fruits, rice, tobacco, oats and linseed. The 
meat packing, textile and wine making industries 
are important. 

History and Government. Uruguay, once a part 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata and 
later a province of Brazil, declared its independ- 
ence, Aug. 25, 1825, which was confirmed by a 
treaty with Brazil and Argentina, Aug. 27, 1828. 
The first constitution was adopted July 18, 1830. 
The present version adopted in 1934 and last 
amended in 1952, replaced the office of presi- 
dent with a nine-man coalition council. The 
council chooses 9 departmental ministers. The 
constitution provides for a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Senate elected for four-year terms. Suffrage 
is universal, with proportional representation. 
Foreigners may become naturalized without losing 
their former citizenship. 

The constitution provides for old-age pensions, 
child wélfare, state care of mothers, free medical 
attention for the poor, workmen’s accident in- 
surance, cheap dwellings for laborers, an eight- 
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hour day and a six-day week, a minimum wage and 
Special consideration for employed women and 
minors. It recognizes workmen’s right to strike 
and unions. 

President of the National Council: Alberto F. 
Zubiria, chosen Mar. 1, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Church and state are 
separate and there is complete religious tolerance. 
The preponderant religion is Roman Catholic. 
Education, including college, is free; primary edu- 
cation is compulsory. “There is a university in 
Montevideo. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. The Army is composed of hired volun- 
teers between the ages of 18 and 45. There is 
a@ small Air Force and Navy. 


State of Vatican City 
STATO DELLA CITTA DEL VATICANO 


Area: 108.7 acres. Population: over 1,000. Flag: 
Two equal vertical stripes of yellow and white with 
Pope’s tiara above 2 crossed keys, one gold, one 
silver, on white stripe. 

The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
interruptions held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 
square miles, with a population in the nineteenth 
century of more than 3,000,000. This territory in 
the reign of Pius IX, was incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope 
being confined to the palaces of the Vatican and 
the Lateran in Rome and the villa of Castel 
Gandolfo, by the Italian law, May 13, 1871. This 
law also guaranteed to the Pope and his succes- 
sors in the chair of St. Peter a yearly indemnity 
of 3,225,000 lire ($622,425 at par of exchange), 
which allowance, however, remained unciaimed. 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
when the Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat 
and the financial convention were signed in the 
Lateran Palace, Feb. 11, 1929, by Cardinal Gas- 
parri and Premier Mussolini. The Treaty and 
Concordat established the independent state of 
Vatican City, and gave the Catholic religion 
special status in Italy. The treaty (Lateran Agree- 
ment) was duly ratified by the Pope and by the 
Italian Parliament, May 14 and 25, and signed by 
the King, May 27, and became effective June 7 
by exchange of ratification at the Vatican. 

The Lateran Agreement was made an integral 
part of the Constitution of Italy (Article 7) 
March 26, 1947. 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between. Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers 
necessary for the administration of the Holy See. 

The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may dele- 
gate legislative power. In all cases not covered 
the Italian law of Rome applies, The Secretariat 
of State represents the Holy See in its diplo- 
matic relations. By the Treaty of Conciliation the 
Pope is pledged to a perpetual neutrality unless 
his mediation is specifically requested by both 
parties in political disputes. This, however, does 
not prevent the Church from defending its priests 
when persecuted, nor from excommunicating mem- 
bers whose political policies have injured it. 
Normally 42 nations maintain diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in Vatican City. The United States 
is not represented. 

Police duties are carried out by the Pontifical 
Armed Corps which comprise the Noble Guards, 
the Swiss Guards, the Palatine Guards of Honor 
and the Pontifical Gendarmerie. The state has 
its own railway station, postal facilities, radio 
station and coinage. 

The present sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio 
Pacelli, born in Rome and elected Pope, 262nd, in 
succession to Pius XI, March 2, 1939. 


Venezuela 


REPUBLICA DE VENEZUELA 
Capital: Caracas. Area: 352,150 sq. mi. 
lation (UN estimate 1956): 5,949,000. Flag: 
horizontal bars, yellow-blue-red; arc of 
white stars in blue portions. Monetary 
Bolivar (29.85c). 
Descriptive. Venezuela is the northernmost state 


Popu- 
three 
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th America and is bounded on the North by 
Pas Carivems Sea, with a coastline of 1,750 miles, 
on the East by British Guiana, and Southeast by 
Brazil, and the West and Southwest by Colombia. 
Tt is in the torrid zone, 928 miles from East to 


~ West. 790 miles from North to South. It has 72 


lands included in the territory of Venezuela, the 
eestt being Margarita, 40 mi, by 20 mi., now the 
state of Nueva Esparta an important pearl center. 
The Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country. About 1,600 miles 
in length and 1312 miles wide at the apex of the 
delta, it is the second largest river system in 
South America, and is navigable for about 700 mi. 
Its headwaters near the Parima Sierra and the 
Venezuelan-Brazilian border were located in 1951. 
Angel Falls, said to be the tallest in the world, 
3,212 ft. in, all, with one drop of 2,648 ft., was 
found on a branch of the Caroni River by an 
American aviator and named for him. The spurs 
of the Eastern Andes and the foothills are covered 
with dense forests; the high plateaus provide ex- 
ft grazing. 
le are more than 1,800 mi. of railways and 
15,000 mi. of highways. Civil aviation is develop- 
ing rapidly. Caracas has an international 
and airlines reach many cities in the interior. 
Resources and Industries. Mining, agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. Ven- 
ezuela claims to be one of the highest ranking 
petroleum countries in the world. In 1956 produc- 
tion reached a record 2,456,785 bbls. per day. 
Concessions are held by foreign interests, with 
half of revenue going to the government. Other 
minerals are iron, gold, copper, coal, salt, tin, 
manganese, asbestos, diamonds and mica. Coffee is 
is major agricultural product and is second only 
to petroleum in total export value. Others include 
sugar, cacao, balata, tonke beans and rubber. 


History and Government. Visited by Columbus, 
Vespucci and others, Venezuela was under Span- 
ish domination until about 1821. The republic 
was formed after secession from the Colombian 
Federation in 1830. : 

Venezuela has had many revisions of its consti- 
tution since the first was adopted in 1819. The 
present constitution promulgated April 15, 1953, 
provides for a President elected for a five-year 
term by direct universal vote; a Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies; and a Supreme Court. 

The constitution recognizes and protects the 
rights. of private property, guarantees to the 
individual the right of education, employment and 
health, and also embraces a basic labor law that 
calls for a degree of profit-sharing, the right to 
organize and strike, paid vacations, pensions, and 
dismissal indemnity. It guarantees a fair return 
to capital, prohibits monopolies, and allows for- 
mation of employer associations. 

Voting is by secret ballot and is compulsory for 
all citizens between 21 and 65. 

President Marcos Perez Jimenez was elected in 
April, 1953. 

A resolution of the constituent Assembly, April 
8, 1953, approved changing the nation’s name 
from the United States of Venezuela to the Re- 
public of Venezuela. 

Education and Religion. The language is Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
majority of the people, but religious freedom is 
guaranteed. All education, including college, is 
free, Primary education is compulsory. 

Defense, Military service is obligatory for all 
persons, 18 to 45. The Navy consists of several 
destroyers, 4 frigates and other craft. It had 7 
destroyers under construction in 1956, 


Vietnam 


Total area of Vietnam: 129,000 sq. mi. (est.). 
Population (est.): 22,000,000. 

Descriptive. Vietnam, one of three former French 
Indo-Chinese Associated States, is situated in 
southeastern Asia, bounded on the North by 
China, on the East and South by the South China 
Sea, and on the West by Cambodia and Laos. It 
consists of the former French protectorates of 
Tonkin and Annam, and former colony of Cochin 
China. Principal cities are Saigon, Hanoi, Hai- 
phong, Hue and Tourane. 


Resources and Industries. Chief products are 
tice, which accounts for 90% of its income; 
rubber and coal. In normal times chief exports 
include rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, pepper, 
cattle and hides, corn, zinc and tin. Tea, coffee 
and quinine are grown in the Southern Zone. 
Rice and coal are chief products of the Northern 


REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM ores 

Capital: Saigon. Area: 66,000 sq. - 

Population: ge poy (est.). Northern Communist 

Zone: Capital: Area: 63,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation: 12,000,000 (est.). 


History and Government. Vietnam’s recorded 


history began in Tonkin early in the Christian 
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over Laos, 1893. 

In 1940 Vietnam was occupied by Japan and 
used as a base for the invasion of Malaya. During 
the occupation nationalist aims gathered force, 
but French attempts to foster them were hamp- 
ered by the activities of revolutionary groups, in- 
cluding Communists. Bao Dai, former Emperor 
of Annam, was recognized as Chief of State, by 
an agreement signed Mar. 8, 1949, which provided 
for a largely independent Vietnam within the 
French. Union. 

France opposed the Communist guerrilla forces 
led by Ho-Chi-Minh with an Expeditionary Corps 
from 1945 on. In the war that lasted 7 yrs., 7 
mos. the French and native forces had 62,000 
killed out of 253,000 casualties; the Vietmin were 
reported to have had 200,000 killed. U.S. bombers 
were furnished the French troops. The war cost 
France $5 billion, $2 billion of which came from 
U.S. aid. Communist China backed Ho-Chi-Minh. 
A cease-fire accord signed in Geneva July 21, 1954, 
divided Vietnam along the Ben Hai river. It pro- 
vided for a buffer zone, withdrawal of French 
troops from Northern Vietnam and elections to 
determine the country’s future. Under the agree- 
ment the Communists gained control of the terri- 
tory north of the 17 parallel, 22 provinces with an 
area of approx. 63,000 sq. mi. and 12,000,000 pop. 
(est.), with its capital at Hanoi, and Ho-Chi-Minh 
as President. South Vietnam was to comprise the 
30 southern provinces with an area of approx. 
66,000 sq. mi. and pop. of 10,000,000 (est.). 

On Oct. 26, 1955, Ngo Dinh Diem, Premier of 
the interim government of South Vietnam, pro- 
claimed the Southern Zone a republic and became 
its first President under a provisional constitution 
act, following a referendum Oct. 23 which ousted 
Bao Dai as Chief of State. Elections to a con- 
stituent assembly were held Mar. 4, 1956, and 
a constitution promulgated Oct. 26. South Viet- 
nam receives U.S. aid. The plebiscite to unify the 
country has been postponed. ; 


Yemen 
MUTAWAKELITE KINGDOM OF YEMEN 


Capital: Sama. Area (est.): 75,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (govt. est., 1953): 4,500,000. Flag: red, with 
sword and 5 white stars. Monetary unit: Maria 
Theresa dollar; riyal. 


Descriptive. The Imamate of Yemen, an ancient 
kingdom, mostly mountainous, is in the south- 
western part of the Arabian peninsula between 
the British protectorate of Aden and the Saudia 
Arabian Asir, Its northern boundary and political 
relations with Saudi Arabia were defined by the 
Treaty of Taif, June, 1934. The major ports are 
Hodeida, Mocha and Loheiya on the Red Sea. 

Resources and. Industries. On the plateau of 
El Jebel, the most fertile section of Arabia, coffee, 
barley and grain are grown. Mocha coffee, hides, 
charcoal, sesame, herbs and precious stones are 
exported. It granted a large oil concession to an 
American group in 1955, with half of revenue to 
go to the government. 

History and Government. Yemen’s ruler since 
1948 is Imam Ahmed, following the assassination 
of Ahmed’s father, the Imam Yahaya and two 
other sons, Feb. 17, 1948. The government prom- 
ised the country its first consultative assembly and 
other reforms. The King formed a new cabinet 
with himself as Premier, Aug. 30, 1955. 

The United States formally established relations 
with Yemen, May 11, 1947. The kingdom was 
admitted to the United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. 

Yemen added to international tensions in 1957 
when British fighter planes were used to dislodge 
Yemini troops that had reached high ground at 
Jebel Dhahat Shukair in western Aden. London 


Aug. 8, 1957, reported the arrival in Yemen of 6 
shiploads of Soviet arms, including aircraft. 


Yugoslavia 
FEDERATIVNA NARODNA REPUBLIKA 
JUGOSLAVIJA 


Capital: Belgrade. Area: 98,766 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate, 1956): 17,799,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-red, with red star in 
center. Monetary unit: Dinar (U.S. 0.3333c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Yugoslavia, com- 
posed of six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia— 
is bounded by Austria, Hungary and Rumania on 
the North, by Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria on 
the East, by Greece and Albania on the South and 
by Albania, the Adriatic Sea and Italy on the West. 
Mountains and plateaus occupy 75% of the land, 
and forests abound. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
basic industry, for Yugoslavia is a country of 
small peasant holdings, and it is closely followed 
by cattle raising and forestry. These furnish occu- 
pation for 60% of the population. Nearly one-third 
of the area is covered with forests (19,068,637 
acres), about 60% (35,963,159 acres) is devoted 
to agriculture, and of this 80% is sown to cereals. 
The chief crops are wheat, barley, rye, oats, corn, 
hops and grapes. Since 1952, members are guaran- 
teed a basic wage and share in cooperative profits. 
The principal minerals are coal, iron, copper, 
chrome-ore, antimony, manganese, lead; pyrites, 
mercury, salt and bauxite. 

Industrial production in 1956 stood at 166% of 
the 1939 level. During the same period industrial 
manpower increased from 300,000 to 810,000; crude 
steel by 233%; electrical energy, 290%. Production 
rose 10% over 1955, but agricultural output dropped 
12% and Yugoslavia was forced to import food. 

Mining and metallurgy are important. Metric 
tons of production in 1955 were: Coal, 15,000,000; 
iron, 1,398,000; copper, 1,477,000. 

History and Government. Serbia, which had 
since the Battle of Kosovo (1389), been a vassal 
principality of Turkey, was established as an inde- 
pendent kingdom by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
After the Balkan wars its boundaries were enlarged 
by the annexation of Old Serbia and Macedonia, 
1913. When the Austrian Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand and wife were assassinated at Sarajevo 
June 28, 1914, the Austrian government forced. war 
on Serbia and brought on World War 1, 1914-1918. 

When the Austro-Hungarian empire collapsed 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
formed from the former provinces of Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slovenia, Voyvodina 
and the independent state of Montenegro, with 
Peter I of Serbia as king. The name was later 
changed to Yugoslavia. Peter (d. 1921) was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alexander I (assassinated at 
Marseilles Oct. 9, 1934), after which Prince Paul 
became regent until Crown Prince Peter, born 
Sept. 6, 1923, became of age. Germany invaded 
Yugoslavia, April, 1941, and King Peter II escaped 
to London. 

A national liberation movement headed by 
Joseph Broz, known as Marshal Tito, defeated the 
invaders, 1941-45; and suppressed dissident ele- 
ments. The constituent assembly proclaimed Yugo- 
slavia a republic Nov. 29, 1945. It became a feder- 
ated republic Jan. 31, 1946, and Marshal Tito, a 
Communist, became head of the government. By 
terms of a treaty with Italy the greater part of 
Venezia-Guilia, Zara, Pelagosa and adjacent is- 
lands were ceded to Yugoslavia. -Yugoslavia laid 
claims to Trieste and was given control of a sec- 
tion, pending adjudication of the Free City by the 
major powers and the U.N. An agreement between 
Yugoslavia and Italy was signed Oct. 5, 1954, giv- 
ing Yugoslavia the southern Zone B section it had 
occupied, a small section of the Italian-held nor- 
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thern zone, and access to the port of Trieste. 

The Stalin policy of dictating the Communist 
line to all Communist nations was rejected by 
Marshal Tito. In June, 1948, the Communist 
Cominform denounced him and called on Yugoslavs 
to “raise from below a new internationalistic 
leadership.”’ Tito disregarded the order and moved 
away from Kremlin’ influence. He accepted 
economic aid and military equipment from the 
U. S., and received aid in foreign trade also 
from France and Great Britain. He was given 
loans by the World Bank. 

In May, 1955, Premier Bulganin and Party 
Secretary Khrushchev of the Soviet Union formally 
apologized to Tito in Belgrade and signed an 
agreement for better relations, admitting the 
right of Yugoslavia to be independent in its 
policies. At a secret meeting in Rumania in Aug- 
ust, 1957, Tito and Secy. Khrushchey agreed to 
closer interstate and party cooperation. A Moscow 
broadcast, Aug. 3, stated the two delegations 
“‘agreed on concrete forms of cooperation between 
the parties and on maintaining of constant ties by 
the exchange of party delegations, mutual infor- 
mation and publications.’ 

The Communist party organ in Belgrade in Aug- 
ust, 1957, described Yugoslav policy as ‘‘indepen= 
dence of every organization of the working class 
and free right of all progressive movements to 
choose their own paths to socialism.’’ 

Under a revision of the constitution, adopted 
Jan. 13, 1953, the former Presidium, Cabinet and 
Ministries are replaced by the President and the 
Federal Executive Council, a committee of Parlia- 
ment numbering about 30. The bicameral Parlia- 
ment (Skupshtina) consists of the Federal Council 
and the Council of Producers, with deputies repre- 
senting the constituent republics and organized 
economic groups. The Federal Council also func- 
tions separately as a Council of Nationalities on 
proposals concerning constitutional changes or the 
federal economic plan. Each of the constituent 
republics is similarly organized. Marshal Tito was 
reelected President, unopposed, by Parliament to 
a four-year term Jan. 29, 1954. 

The constitution enfranchises women, separates 
church and state, and lays down a number of 
economic principles, including the breaking up of 
large estates. The ballot is secret and freedom of 
worship is provided 

First step in a plan to assure a democratic so- 
cialistic state was government decentralization 
over heavy industries, Feb. 7, 1950. Others fol- 
lowed in 1951 and 1952, including transfer of direct 
control over heavy industry and other entér- 
prises to the workers who elect their managers. 

Collectivization of farms reduced output so dras- 
tically that the government in 1953 made partici- 
pation voluntary. Private holdings are limited to 
10 hectares. (24.7 acres). 

Since 1953 foreign trade is decentralized, with 
trading enterprises operating independently. Social 
contributions (taxes) are no longer fixed in ad- 
vance, but measured by production and profits. 

Education and Religion, All education is free; 
elementary training is compulsory to age 14. There 
are universities in Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, 
Skopje and Sarajevo. All religions are recognized 
and enjoy equal rights. Serbia-Orthodox com- 
prises 46%, Roman Catholic 36%, Moslem 11%. 

Complete free social security is in force, includ- 
ing unemployment, medical, maternity benefits. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory for men 
over 18. The air force is in process of reconstruc- 
tion. The navy, formerly a small force comprised 
of torpedo boats, submarines and small craft, is 
being greatly increased. 

Yugoslavia is a member, with Greece and 
Turkey, of a Balkan defense group under a treaty 
signed in Ankara, Turkey, Feb. 27, 1953 and a 
20-year military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954. 


Record of Italian Navy During World War II 


In an attempt to clarify an obscure page of recent history an Italian naval historian, Commander Mare 
Antonio Bragadin, published The Italian Navy in World War II in 1957. Admiral Robert B. Carney, 
USN, ret., provided a foreword for an edition published by the Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 
in which he wrote: ‘‘Perhaps the single greatest lesson that can be learned from a scrutiny of 
Italian naval operations concerns the application and control of aviation in connection with sea 
power.” The Italian Navy was well-trained, but ‘‘blinded by lack of competent maritime air recon- 
naissance, tracked by enemy naval air, lacking air cover.’’ It also suffered from lack of stockpiling, 
particularly of fuel. Its morale was high. Italy in World War II lost 278 ships, totalling 269,103 
tons, 39% by naval action, 38% by air and 23% by miscellaneous causes. Of personnel on combat 
yessels sunk the following went down with their ships: 30% of crews, 50% of officers; 75% of ships’ 
commanders, and all admirals. In comparison the British Navy lost 238 ships, 411,935 tons, and had 
losses of 56% by naval activity, 26% by air, and 18% by other means. 
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CELESTIAL EVENTS FOR 1958 


tant 
Prepared by James S. Pickering, Astronomical Research Consul! 

In the paragraphs below will be given the positions of the five naked-eye planets during the 
of 1958. For those who haye some knowledge of astronomy, the eating are 
ground for each planet will be named, but from the times and general 
possible for anyone to find them without difficulty. These paragraphs will a Mog re poe 
celestial phenomena that are predictable, such as meteor showers, phases é, Z 
the dates of the beginning of the seasons. ‘ 


PLANETS AND THE SUN 


The planets of the solar system, in order of their distance from the sun are Mercury, Venus, Earth, : 
eon paplter: Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. Uranus, Neptune and Pluto are not Sees a 
the list because they are too faint to be seen without optical aid. Both Uranus and nee Bt 
visible through good field glasses, but Pluto is so distant and so small that only telescopes tre- : 
mendous size or long-exposure photographs can make it visible. ; 

Since Mercury and Venus are nearer to the sun than is the earth, their motions about the sun oi 
seen as wide swings first to one side of the sun and then to the other, although they is ly 
passing continually around the sun in orbits that are almost but not quite circular. fe their 
passage takes them either between the earth and the sun, or beyond the sun as seen from the on 
they are invisible to us. Because of the laws which govern the motions of planets about the sun, ; 
Mercury and Venus require much less time to pass between the earth and the sun than across the 
far side of the sun, so that their periods of invisibility are unequal. 

The planets that lie farther from the sun than does the earth may be seen for much longer pee ; 
of time and are invisible only when they are so located in our sky that they rise and set at about : 
same time as the sun when, of course, they are overwhelmed by the sun’s great brilliance. None 
of the planets have any light or exterior heat of their own and shine only by reflecting sunlight from 
their surfaces. Mercury and Venus, because they are between the earth and the sun, show phat 
very much as the moon does. The planets farther from the sun are, to all intents, always full, 
though Mars does occasionally present a slightly gibbous phase—like the moon when not quite full. 

The planets move rapidly among the stars because they are very much nearer to us than the stars 
are. Most of the stars are also in motion at tremendous speeds, but they are so far away that their 
motion does not change their apparent positions in the heavens sufficiently for anyone to perceive 
that change in a single lifetime. The very nearest star is more than 7,000 times as far away from 
us as the most distant planet. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF METEOR SHOWERS 


Meteors may be seen any clear night—perhaps one or two during the average night. They are 
swift streaks vf light commonly known as shooting stars. These fine streaks of light are caused by 
meteoroids—particles of matter, stony or metallic—which enter our atmosphere continually at high 
speeds. Their swift passage through the atmosphere usually vaporizes the meteoroids and heats the 
air to a high temperature. The combination of burning meteroid and ionized air makes the glowing 
streak in the sky. E 

Meteors are usually about 20 to 50 miles away when they are seen, and a tiny meteroid can make 
@ very bright and conspicuous streak in the sky. Showers mean anywhere from 5 to 100 times the 
normal incidence of meteors per evening, but most often about 10 a night. Do not be disappointed in 
meteor showers. There has been no real rain of meteors in well over 100 years. Meteor showers are 
associated with comets, which are, essentially, large aggregations of meteors held together in frozen 
gases. When comets pass near the sun, the gases melt and are vaporized, the meteoroids are released 
and many are torn from the head of the comet by the strong gravitational pull of the sun. These tiny 
particles remain in space, strewn along the comet’s orbit. When the earth, in its annual journey around 


the sun, crosses the orbit of such a comet, it runs down these more thickly clustered meteoroids, and 


we have a meteor shower. 


January 

Mercury rises about an hour before the sun and 
may possibly be seen in the southeastern sky. It 
is moving before the stars of the constellation of 
Sagitarilus, 

Venus is in the western sky for about 2 hours 
after sunset during the first part of January. It 
reached its greatest brilliance December, 1957, and 
is now moving rapidly to pass between the sun and 
the earth. On Jan. 28 Venus will be at inferior 
conjunction and will be lost against the glare of 
the sun for a while. 

Mars will rise between 2 and 3 hours before the 
sun and will not be far from two of its planetary 
neighbors, Mercury and Saturn. Mars will also be 
very close to its look-alike, Antares, the. super- 
giant star in the constellation of Scorpius. The 
name Antares means Rival of Mars. Although 
Antares is one of the larger stars, having a diam- 
eter of almost 500 times the sun’s diameter, its 
ruddy color gives it a superficial resemblance to 
Mars. That and its position near the path that 
Mars sometimes traverses, account for its name. 

Jupiter rises about midinght and will be bright 
in the sky until morning. It will be a little above 
and to the east of Spica, the brightest star in 
the constellation of Virgo. 

Saturn is in Ophiuchus and rises about 2 hours 
before the sun. Saturn, Mars and Mercury are 
together during the first part of January. 


MOON 


Full moon, Jan. 5; last quarter, Jan. 12; new 
moon. Jan. 19; first quarter, Jan. 28. The moon 
will be at perigee—the point in its orbit nearest 
the earth—on Jan. 9, and at apogee-—the point in 
its orbit farthest from the earth—on Jan. 25. Each 
month the moon makes a close approach to the 
earth and a wide swing away from the earth. The 
perigee and apogee dates do not mean that the 
moon attains its closest possible approach or wid- 


est possible recession, but the dates show its 
extremes for that month only. 

Jan. 3 Earth reaches perihelion—the point in its 
orbit when it is closest to the sun for the year— 
about 3,000,000 miles nearer to the sun than it is 
in July. The inclination of the earth’s axis which, 
at this season, tips the northern half of the 
earth slightly away from the sun, more than 
nullifies this close approach. Summers in the 
southern hemisphere, however, are made a bit 
more intense because of this slight difference in 
distance; and southern winters are a bit more 
severe because earth reaches aphelion—the point 
of greatest distance—in July, which is midwinter 
in the southern hemisphere. 

Jan. 2-4. The Quarantid meteor shower will 
occur at some time during these three days. If 
you look northeast after midnight, you may see 
them, although the full moon will make all but 
the brightest invisible. Their official rate of ap- 
pearance is 30 to 40 an hour. 

Jan. 1%. Another meteor shower is due, this 
one coming from near the star Kappa, in the 
constellation of Cygnus. Actually, the meteors 
are not in any way associated with the stars for 
which they are named. They are generally seen 
with this star occupying the apparent point from 
which the meteors radiate, although it is really 
uncountable millions. of miles farther off. Look 
for the Kappa Cygnids very early in the morning. 


February 

Mercury will not be seen this month. It is 
starting its journey beyond the sun. 

Venus will complete its passage between the sun 
and the earth and will return to: the early morn- 
ing skies during the latter part of February, 
rising just ahead of the sun before the stars of 
Capricornus. 

Mars rises about 3 hours before the sun, It has 


moved into Sagittarius, now quite a bit east of 
its rival, Antares. 


4 Gaee rises about 10 p.m., still in Virgo near 
Saturn appears in the morning skies 
hours before dawn, in the eoneteliation ropa 


chus, 
aor MOON 


Full moon, Feb. 4; last quarter, Feb. 10; new 
moon, Feb. 18; first’ quarter, Feb. 26. Moon at 
perigee, Feb. 5; at apogee, Feb. 21. 

Feb. 5-10. A minor meteor shower is due some- 
time during this period. It is best seen in the 
northwest after midnight, and appears to radiate 
from-near the bright star, Capella, in Auriga, the 
Charioteer. This shower, the Alpha Aurigids, 
sometimes produces bright fireballs, which are 
meteors bright enough to cast shadows. 


March 


Mercury cannot be seen. It is hidden beyond 
the sun and reaches superior conjunction on 
March 3. 

Venus is bright in the morning skies, rising in 
Capricornus about 3 hours ahead of the sun. - 

Mars moves from Sagittarius into Capricornus 
and will be visible to late revelers, since it rises 
about 3 a.m. 

Jupiter is near opposition and begins its retro- 
grade motion—that apparent reversal of its nor- 
mal eastward course which is caused by the 
Earth’s overtaking and passing it. Jupiter rises 
about 8 p.m. and is moving apparently westward 
toward Spica in Virgo. 

Saturn remains in Ophiuchus, 
midnight. MOON 


Full moon, March 5; last quarter, March 12; 
new moon, March 20; first quarter, March 28. 
Moon at perigee, March 6; apogee, March 20. 

- March 10-12. There is a meteor shower appar- 
ently coming from near Arcturus in Bootes. The 
last quarter moon should not interfere too much. 

March 20. At 10:06 p.m. the sun will start to 
shine over the northern hemisphere. This in- 
stant marks the vernal equinox, the official be- 
ginning of Spring. At this moment, the sun will 
be overhead in the Gulf of Tomini, formed by 
the peninsula of the Celebes Island. 

April 

Mercury is technically visible during the first 
week of April as it sets about an hour after the 
sun. Usually the sky is still too bright for an 
object so close to the horizon to be easily seen. 

Venus is bright in the morning sky all month, 
moving from Aquarius into Pisces. 

Mars rises about 2 a.m. and is in Capricornus. 

Jupiter is in opposition, rising as the sun sets, 
very bright all night. It is in rapid retrograde 
motion and can be found just above and to the 
east of Spica in Virgo. 

Saturn rises about 10 p.m. It has ceased its 
normal eastward motion, which is exceedingly 
slow, and appears to reverse its course, moving 
to the west. This retrograde-motion is our view 
of the earth’s passing Saturn because of its 
superior speed in its orbit. 


MOON 


Full moon, April 4; last quarter, April 10; new 
moon, April 19; first quarter, April 26. Moon at 
perigee, April 3; apogee, April 16. 

April 19. There is an annular eclipse of the sun, 
visible over part of the Indian Ocean, the Malay 
Peninsula and the western Pacific Ocean. The 
combination of a moon at apogee very close to 
the time of its new phase will make the new moon 
of April 19 have a smaller apparent diameter than 
the sun. A narrow ring of sun will remain 
visible around the edge of the moon at the time of 
complete coincidence of the centers of the sun 
and moon. This ring—‘‘annulus”’ in Latin—gives 
the annular eclipse its name. 

April 19. The new moon will not interfere with 
the Lyrid meteor shower. Look to the northwest 
between midnight and dawn. 


May 

Mercury should be visible in the morning sky, 
south of the sunrise point. 

Venus rises about an hour before Mercury and 
about 3 hours before the sun. It is in Pisces. 

Mars is in Aquarius and rises soon after mid- 
night. 

Jupiter remains in Virgo, moving just above 
Spica and is still in retrograde motion. It will 
be well up in the eastern sky at sunset. 


rising about 
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Saturn, moving slowly westward, is in ey 
chus, rising about 8 wae ; 7 
Full moon, May 3 tae 
» May 3; t quarter, May 10; new 
moon, May 18; first quarter, May 26. Moon at 
perigee, May 2; apogee, May 14; perigee, May 30. 
May 3. There is a partial eclipse of the moon 
which may be seen over the half of the world 
which includes the western part of North America, 
the Pacific Ocean, eastern Asia, Australia and 
Antarctica. The full moon will skirt the earth’s 
cone of shadow for a little more than half an hour. 
May 1-8. The moon, full during this interval, 
will pretty effectively spoil the May Aquarid meteor 


shower. 
June 


Mercury is passing beyond the sun this month 
and_will not be visible. It will reach superior 
conjunction on June 18. 

Venus is still bright in the morning sky before 
sunrise. It rises about 3 hours ahead of. the sun, 
in the constellation of Taurus. 

Mars in Pisces, rises about midnight. 

Jupiter, still just above Spica in Virgo, is high 
in the east at sunset. It is still in retrograde 
motion. 

Saturn is in Ophiuchus, in opposition, rising as 
the sun sets. It is not far east of Antares, the 
great red star in Scorpius. 


MOON 


Full moon, June 1; last quarter, June 9; new 
moon, June 17; first quarter, June 24. Moon in 
apogee, June 11; in perigee, June 26. 

June 2-17. The full moon will dim the seeing 
of the meteor shower that radiates from near 
Antares in Scorpius during this time. 

June 21. At 5:57 p.m. EDT, the sun is at the 
summer solstice; the most northerly point in the 
sky it can reach during the year. The sun will be 
overhead at that moment in a blank stretch of 
the Pacific Ocean due west of the Hawaiian 


Islands. July 


Mercury may possibly be seen after sunset dur- 
ing the latter part of July, but a clear view of 
the horizon will be essential as it follows the sun 
closely. 

Venus is passing from Taurus to Gemini this 
month and rises about 2 hours ahead of the sun. 

Mars rises just before midnight before the stars 
of Pisces. 

Jupiter is on the meridian—the north-overhead- 
south line of the skies—at sunset, still keeping 
close company with Spica, in Virgo. 

Saturn goes through the most rapid part of its 
retrograde motion this month. It rises shortly 
before sunset and is still in Ophiuchus. 


MOON 


Full moon, July 1; last quarter, July 9; new 
moon, July 16; first quarter, July 23; full moon, 
July 30. This.is a good month for summer ro- 
mance, since it has two full-moons, Moon at 
apogee, July 8; perigee, July 21. 

July 5. The earth reaches its greatest distance 
from the sun—aphelion. The earth is about 94.- 
500,000 miles from the sun, some 3,000,000 miles 
farther than it was in January. 

July 12-20. The moon, new on July 16, will not 
spoil the opportunity of seeing the Delta Aquarid 
meteor shower during this time. Look to the east 
early in the morning. 

July 20 on. The forerunners of the famous 
Perseid meteor shower may be lost in the light of 
the growing moon this month. Fortunately, the 
climax of this shower, August 11, will occur at a 
time of little or no moon. 


August 

Mercury is in the evening sky during the first 
week in August, but so close to the sun that the 
chances of seeing it are small. 

Venus will leave after the first part of the 
month to be gone for the rest of the year, to 
make its journey beyond the sun. It may be 
briefly seen in the morning before Gemini. 

Mars is in Aries, rising late in the evening and 
is bright from midnight on. 

Jupiter is high in the western sky at sunset 
and seems stationary among the stars for it has 
ended its retrograde motion. It will resume its 
normal eastward course in September. 

Saturn is: well up in the eastern sky at sunset 
in the constellation of Ophiuchus. It is slowing 
its retrograde motion. 


MOON ia. nest 
Last quarter, Aug. 7; new moon, Aug. 15; 
quarter, Aug. 21; full moon, Aug. 29. Moon at 
apogee, Aug. 5; at perigee, Aug. 17. 

Aug. 11. This is the climax of the Perseid 
meteor shower. There will be no moon to inter- 
fere with seeing it, and if the weather is clear, 
there is a possibility that about 50 meteors an 
hour will be visible in the hours after midnight. 
The meteors of this shower are, as a rule, very 
swift and of short duration. 


September’ - 

Mercury will rise before the sun the first part 
of the month. It is difficult to see, but it is just 
west of the bright star Regulus in Leo. It is 
farthest west of the sun on September 9. 

Venus is not to be seen. It is hidden beyond 
the sun. 

Mars is in Taurus and rises about 10 p.m. It 
is almost directly below the Pleiades. 

Jupiter is far to the west at sunset. 

_Saturn is on the meridian at sunset and is 
bright during the first half of the night. 
MOON 

Last quarter, Sept. 6; new moon, Sept. 13; first 
quarter, Sept. 20; full moon, Sept. 27. Moon at 
perigee, Sept. 14; at apogee, Sept. 29. 

Sept. 23. At 8:10 a.m. EST (9:10 a.m. EDT), 
the sun recrosses the equator on its way back 
to the southern hemisphere, and Autumn begins. 
At this instant, the sun is overhead at the 
equator in the Atlantic Ocean just south of the 
western edge of the great bulge of Africa. 

Sept. 27. The full moon tonight is the Harvest 
Moon. The path of the moon coincides with the 
path of the earth about the sun to such an extent 
at this time that the moon rises for several nights 
only minutes later each night. Farmers take 
advantage of the light of the moon these nights 
to continue the work of gathering harvest on into 
the night hours. 


October 

Mercury cannot be seen. It is beyond the sun 
and reaches superior conjunction on October 5. 

Venus is not visible. It is well on its journey 
beyond the sun, 

Mars is still in Taurus and rises about 8 p.m. 

Jupiter is nearing conjunction, rising and set- 
ting with the sun, and cannot be seen. 

Saturn is well to the west at sunset, before the 
stars of the eastern part of Ophiuchus. 


MOON 

Last quarter, Oct. 6; new moon, Oct. 12; first 
quarter, Oct. 19; full moon, Oct. 27. Moon at 
perigee, Oct. 13; at apogee, Oct. 27. 

October 12. A total eclipse of the sun will occur 
today. The moon will pass directly before the 
sun from the viewpoint of a narrow, long region 
of the earth’s surface which will be touched by 
the point of the moon’s shadow, This shadow 
will strike the earth at sunrise just about at the 
equator northeast of Australia, and will travel 
eastward, reaching the western part of Argentina 
at sunset. Some of the more remote Pacific Islands 
may see the eclipse. It will be visible as a partial 
eclipse in Samoa. t 


ior conjunction on November 11. 
Mars is in opposition, rising as the sun sets. 
This is the most favorable time this year to see 
Mars as it reaches that point in its orbit which 
brings it closest to the earth on November 9. 
Then it will be about 45 million miles away. 


: 


Mars, overtakes it and begins to pass it. 


stars of Taurus still form the background for ~ 


Mars at this time. 

Jupiter is now in Libra, having moved out of 
Virgo, and rises just before the sun. 

Saturn is far to the west at sunset, following the 
sun below the horizon after about 2 hours. 


MOON 

Last quarter, Nov. 4; new moon, Noy. 11; first 
quarter, Nov. 18; full moon, Nov. 26. Moon at 
perigee, Nov. 10; at apogee, Nov. 23. 

Nov. 10. 
appearance of the Taurid meteors. 

Nov. 13-15. Look for meteors radiating from 
Leo very early in the morning. 


December 


Mercury. During the last week in December, 
Mercury will appear briefly in the morning sky 
before the light of the pursuing sun dims it. 

Venus is still hidden beyond the sun. 

Mars is bright all night, rising shortly before 
sunset. It is still in retrograde motion and has 
moved westward from Taurus into Aries. 

Jupiter precedes the sun over the eastern hori- 
zon by about 2 hours. It is in Libra. 

Saturn has finally moved from Ophiuchus into 
Sagittarius, where it will stay for about 2 years. 
Saturn cannot be seen as it is approaching con- 
junction and is too close to the sun. 


MOON 

Last quarter, Dec. 4; new moon, Dec. 10; third 
quarter, Dec. 17; full moon, Dec. 26. Moon at 
perigee, Dec. 9; at apogee, Dec. 20. 

Dec. 12-15. The Geminid meteor shower, usually 
worth seeing, should be good, high in the west in 
the early morning. The new moon will not 
interfere. 

Dec. 21. The winter solstice occurs at 3:40 a.m. 
EST, when the sun reaches its farthest southern 
point in the skies. The sun will be overhead 
at that instant in the Indian Ocean, east of 
Madagascar. 


THREE ECLIPSES DUE 
Two of Sun, One of Moon 


I, An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, 
1958, visible in Alaska and Hawaii. pee te A 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Local Standard Time. All time is P.M. 


Begin- Mid- End- Magni- 


ning dle in tude 
Nome, Alaska 5.00 er By 
pt , Alas a os TO ox A . 
Honolulu, HT...) B30 ot S80 0:43" 
Anchorage, Alaska.... 6.05 6.44 7.22 0/20 
Fairbanks, Alaska.... 6.06 6.39 7.11 0.13 
Juneau, Alaska...... itt ene rap a ed 0.11* 

*Magnitude at Sunset. : ; 


Il. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, May 3, 1 
The beginning is visible generally in the aera 
part of North America, the Pacific Ocean, the 
eastern part of Asia, the southeastern art of the 
Indian Ocean, Australia and the Antarctic regions. 
The ending is visible generally in the extreme 
western part of North America, the Pacific Ocean 
the eastern part of Asia, the southeastern part of 


ee anten Ocean, Australia and the Antarctic 


Eclipses in 1958 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
_Standard Time of Fairbanks, Alaska 


(lee ses NER esl na, 
Moon enters penumbra...... May 3 12 9.9 a.m 
Moon enters umbra. May 59.6 a.m. 
Middle of the eclipse May3 2 12.9 am 
Moon leaves umbra.. . May3 2 26.1 a.m 
Moon leaves penumbra. May 3 4 15.9 a.m 


The Magnitude of the eclipse is 0.015 of the Moon’s 
diameter. 


Ill. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, October 12, 
1958, not visible in North America. It is visible as 
a partial eclipse in the extreme eastern part of 
Australia and in the southwestern part of South 
America. The path of totality begins in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, crossing the Tokelau Islands, Line 
Islands, in which Danger Island affords an excel- 
lent station, and the Society Islands. Totality 
ends near Santiago, Chile. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Standard Time, A.M. 


Begin- Mid- End- Magni- 


ning dle ing tude 
H. H. H. 
Tutuila, Samoa...... 7.40. 8.47 10.04 0.88 


There will be no moon to dim the . i 


} 
f 
| 
| 


MERCURY 


Mercury, nearest planet to the sun, is also the 
Smallest of the nine. Its diameter is 3,100 miles 
and its distance from the sun is 36 million miles, 
on the average. All the distances of the planets 
from the sun will be given in averages because 
the orbits of the planets about the sun are 
ellipses instead of circles, and the planets are 
therefore farther from the sun at some times 
during their years than at others. The earth, for 
example, is about 3 million miles nearer to the 
sun in January than it is in July. 

Mercury moves with great speed in its journey 
around the sun, traveling at almost 30 miles a 
second to complete one circuit in 88 of our days. 
It is so near the sun and so much under the sun’s 
gravitational influence that it rotates upon its 
axis in the same length of time that it takes to 
go once around the sun—88 days. This means that 
the same side of Mercury is always facing the 
sun. On that side, because of Mercury’s proximity 
to the sun, the temperature is about 750° Fahren- 
heit, while on the other side which, as far as we 
know, has never seen the sun, the temperature 
is about as low as it can possibly get—close to 
absolute zero, which is 459° Fahrenheit below 
zero. Mercury. does not have an atmosphere. Its 
mass is too small to generate sufficient gravita- 
tional pull to hold gases of any kind upon its 


surface. VENUS 


Venus is just a little smaller than the earth. 
Its diameter is about 200 miles less than the 
earth’s diameter. Venus moves about the sun at a 
distance of 67 million miles in 225 of our days. 
Telescopes reveal only the top level of a dense, 
white, cloudy atmosphere on Venus. We have no 
idea what the actual surface of the planet is like, 
and can only speculate as to the length of its 
day—the speed with which it rotates on its axis. 
This is estimated to take about 30 of our days. 

The atmosphere on Venus appears to consist 
largely of carbon dioxide with no traces of free 
oxygen or water vapor, although it is possible 
that this atmosphere may be a shell which con- 
ceals conditions of an entirely different nature 
from us. Temperatures on the surface of Venus 
range from about 150° F. on the sunlit side to 
about zero on the dark side. It has only recently 
been determined that the polar axis of Venus is 
tilted away from the vertical to the plane of its 
orbit by about 8°, so that, theoretically at least, 
Venus has seasons. 

MARS 


Mars is the first planet beyond the earth, away 
from the sun. Mars’s diameter is 4,220 miles, a 
little more than half the diameter of the earth. 
While Mars’s orbit is also neariy circular, it is 
not as nearly centered upon the sun_as are the 
orbits of many of the other planets, and Mars is 
more than 30 million miles farther from the sun 
at some parts of its year than it is at others. 
~Mars takes 687 of our days to make one circuit 
of the sun, traveling at about 15 miles a second. 
Mars rotates upon its axis in almost the same 
period of time that the earth does—24 hours and 
37 minutes. Mars’s distance from the sun averages 
141 million miles, so that the temperature on 
Mars would be colder than that on the earth 
even if Mars’s atmosphere were about the same 
as ours. This is far from being the case, however, 
for the atmosphere on Mars is about the equal 
in density of the earth’s atmosphere at a height 
of 10 or 15 miles above the surface of the earth. 
Noon temperatures on Mars range from about 

50° F. to 70° above zero, but the lack of density 
in the atmosphere permits the heat to radiate 
very rapidly from Mars’s surface. At sunset, the 
temperature is about zero F. and at night it will 
dive to 90° or 100° below zero F. 

Five-eighths of the surface of Mars is a desert 
of reddish rock, sand and soil. It is red because 
it has absorbed a great deal of oxygen from the 
atmosphere there and is oxidized or, in _a_word, 
rusted. The quantity of free oxygen in the Mar- 
tian atmosphere is too small to be measured from 
the earth. The rest of Mars’s surface is green, 
ranging through the Martian year from a pale; 
weak shade to a rich, almost bluish tint. This is 
generally held to be vegetation. probably a very 
primitive type of moss or lichen. The moisture 
that would be needed to produce any sort of 
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vegetation may be found in white caps that form 
on the winter end of Mars, for Mars, too, is in- 
clined from the plane of its orbit by about 25° 
and has seasons very much like those on earth 
except that they are longer because the Martian 
year is longer. These white caps, which grow in 
winter and shrink in summer, are probably frost 
which, when it melts, furnishes moisture to 
nourish the vegetation. 

The canals of Mars must be left for the present, 
in the theoretical stage. Some sort of markings 
have been seen there by men who have devoted 
much of their professional lives to the study of 
the planet, but no canals have shown clearly 
enough upon any photographs to be universally 
accepted. The lines called canals may be chan- 
nels worn in the light, loose soil by water melted 
from the frost caps, they may be cracks in the 
surface of Mars caused by quakes or they may be 
hit-or-miss surface detail which the straining 
eye of the observer translates into even, regular 
lines. The question is still open. 

Mars’s position in its orbit and its speed around 
that orbit in relation to the earth’s position and 
speed bring Mars fairly close to the earth on two 
occasions about two years apart and then move 
Mars and the earth too far apart for accurate 
observation and photography for about 15 years. 
In September, 1956, Mars paid the second of -the 
current series of close visits to the earth, when it 
came to just a little more than 35 million miles 
from us. It had not been quite as close as this 
since 1924 and it will not be anything like as 
near until 1971. 

At this writing, nothing is yet known of any 
results cktained by observation or photography 
during the 1956 approach. The approach of 1954 
did reveal, among other things, the growth of a 
new area covered with vegetation which had de- 
veloped since 1939, an area at least the size of 
the state of Texas in what had been a barren 
region in the desert in the northern hemisphere. 

When Mars is favorably situated it is brighter 
than most of the stars, is definitely red and is 
not difficult to locate. The polar caps may be 
seen with a small telescope under good conditions, 
and the difference in color of the surface areas 
can sometimes be perceived. To bring out any 
surface detail, however, requires a large instru- 
ment and the complete co-operation of the at- 
mospheres of both the earth and Mars. 

Mars has two satellites. They are very small, 
about 5 and 10 miles in diameter, and they were 
discovered in 1877 by Assaph Hall. The outer 
satellite is mamed Deimos, and revolves about 
Mars in about 30 hours. The inner satellite, 
Phobus, however, whips about Mars in a little 
more than 7 hours, making three trips around the 
planet each Martian day. While these tiny satel- 
lites were not discovered until 1877, they were 
described with uncanny accuracy by Jonathan 
Swift in Gulliver’s Travels, published in 1726. 


JUPITER 


Jupiter is the largest of the planets. Its equa- 
torial diameter is 88,000 miles, 11 times the 
diameter of the earth. Its polar diameter is about 
6,000 miles shorter. This is caused by the almost 
fluid condition of its atmosphere and its extreme- 
ly rapid rate of rotation. Jupiter’s day is just 
under 10 hours long. For a planet of this size, this 
rotational speed is amazing, and it carries a point 
on Jupiter’s equator along at a speed of 22,000 
miles an hour, as compared with 1,000 miles an 
hour for a point on the earth’s equator. Jupiter 
is at an average distance of 480 million miles 
from the sun and takes almost 12 of our years to 
make one complete circuit of the sun. This makes 
its apparent motion through our skies very slow. 
Jupiter moves through one of the 12 zodiacal 
constellations in about a year. 

Much of Jupiter’s diameter is atmosphere. The 
question of whether or not the giant planet has 
any solid core at all has recently been re-opened, 
but the current widely accepted picture of the 
planet provides a small, heavy, solid center, cov- 
ered with a sheath of ice about 10,000 miles 
thick. This all lies at the bottom of an atmos- 
phere about 25,000 miles deep. This atmosphere 
is made up of hydrogen, helium, methane and 
ammonia and, since the temperature on the sur- 
face of Jupiter is about 200° below zero F., these 
gases must be of the consistency of slush. Jupi- 
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*s cloudy atmosphere is a fairly good reflector 
ay naalient and makes it far brighter than any 
of the stars among which it wanders. 

Jupiter has 12 satellites. Four of these are anes 
and bright, rivalling our own moon and 
planet Mercury in diameter, and may be seen 
through a field glass. They move rapidly around 
Jupiter and their change of position from night 
to night is extremely interesting to watch, The 
eight additional satellites are much smaller and, 
in all but one instance, much farther from 
Jupiter, and cannot be seen except through power- 
“ful telescopes. The 4 outermost satellites are re- 
volving around Jupiter from east to west, contrary 
to the motions of the great majority of the satel- 
lites in the solar system and to the direction of 
revolution of the planets around the sun. The 
reason for this retrograde motion is not known, 
but one theory is that Jupiter’s tremendous 
gravitational power may have captured 4 of the 
minor planets or asteroids, that move about the 
sun between Mars and Jupiter, and that these 4 
may be running backwards. Jupiter’s mass is more 
than twice the mass of all the other planets put 
together, and accounts for Jupiter’s tremendous 
gravitational field and so, probably, for its numer- 
ous satellites and its dense atmosphere. 


SATURN 


Saturn, last of the planets visible to the un- 
aided eye, is almost twice as far from the sun 
as is Jupiter, almost 900 million miles. It is 
second in size to Jupiter but its mass is much 
smaller. Saturn’s specific gravity is less than 
that of water, and if an ocean big enough could 
be found, Saturn would float in it. Its diameter 
is about 71,000 miles at the equator; its rota- 
tional speed spins it completely around in a 
little more than 10 hours, and its atmosphere is 
much like that of Jupiter, except that at its 
greater distance from the sun, its temperature 
is at least 100° colder than that of Jupiter. At 
about 300° F. below zero, the ammonia would 
be frozen out of Saturn's clouds. The theoretical 
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phere. 
Saturn has 9 satellites, two of 
one—Titan—being 3, miles in diameter 
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the diameter of 
Saturn itself, is about 170,000 miles, 


—from top to 
the very flattest things in nature, 


stresses shattered it to bits, scattering the frag- 
ments in the rings around the destroying planet. 

The rings cannot be seen except in a telescope 
of at least 3-inch aperture. Because of Saturn’s 
inclination away from the plane of its orbit, 
there are two periods during Saturn’s journey 
around the sun when the rings are presented to 
us edge on. At these times, the rings just dis- 
appear. Nothing that is only 10 miles wide can 
be seen at a distance of almost 900 million miles. 
At present, the rings are in a favorable position 
to be seen and, even in a small telescope, they 
make one of the most veautiful and fascinating 
sights in the heavens. 

Saturn takes 2914 years to go around the sun. 
It thus moves very slowly among the constella- 
tions of the zodiac, remaining in each one for 
more than two years. 


Atomic Time Gives Precision to Calculations 


Human activities are adjusted to astronomical 
time, that is, time based on the movement of the 
earth with relation to the sun and to the stars. 
To make this computation of time as accurate 
as possible astronomers and physicists use the 
quartz clock, which keeps time with such accuracy 
that the loss or gain is often only 100th of a 
second a day. But even this it too great a varia- 
tion for astronomical calculations. In recent 
years physicists have been supplementing more 
precise measurements by atomic devices. 

Basic in this development is the use of a spec- 
tral line of an atom to control a clock mechahism. 
But before optical spectral lines can be employed 
as a standard of time interval, it is necessary to 
measure their frequency, that is, the number of 
vibrations occurring in a unit interval of time. 
The technique of frequency measurement in the 
tadio frequency band is relatively easy and pro- 
vides the most accurate physical measurement that 
can be made. This, together with the discovery 
of spectral lines in the radio frequency band has 
made possible the development of two practical 
systems, one based on the hyperfine spectrum of 
alkali metals, particularly caesium, the other on 
the inversion spectrum of the ammonia molecule. 


The former has been in use at the National Phys- 
ical Laboratory of Great Britain for two years to 
provide a time scale uniform to one part in 10,000 
million, corresponding to one second in 300 years. 
The ammonia method is used in the United States, 
the Soviet Union and Switzerland, but is regarded 
by some physicists as slightly influenced by exter- 
nal conditions and therefore providing a spectral 
line more blurred than that of caesium. 


Any of the alkali metals are considered suitable 
for a standard, but caesium was chosen for a 
number of practical reasons. The caesium atom 
is relatively heavy and the heavier the atom the 
sharper the resonance. The frequency .of the 
resonance in the region of 9,200 megacycles a sec- 
ond, wavelength 3 cm., is technically convenient 
and caesium can be detected easily. The spectral 
line is not affected by temperature and pressure, 
which makes it suitable as a standard of frequency 
and time interval. This standard can be developed 
anywhere in the world and each standard so de- 
veloped will agree with all others. The caesium 
resonance can be used as a passive system for 
calibrating a quartz clock, or as an active system 
automatically correcting its frequency. 


How the Earth Rotates 


The rotation of the earth on its axis has been 
found to be slightly variable and hence the length 
of the sidereal day, and also that of the mean 
solar day derived from it are not strictly uni- 
form. The non-uniformity in the rotation is pro- 
duced in three different ways: 

(1) Tidal friction acts as a brake on the rota- 
tion and causes a slow secular increase in the 
length of the day. The present length of the day 
is closely equal to the period of free oscillation of 
the atmosphere, which is therefore increased by a 
reasonance effect, The phase of the atmospheric 
tide is such that it tends to accelerate the Tota- 
tion of the earth, energy being drawn from the 
sun by a heat engine effect. It is probably that 
tidal friction has slowed the earth down until 
the length of the day has gradually approxi- 
mated to the period of the atmospheric oscilla- 
tion and that the atmospheric accelerating couple 
maintains the rate of rotation statistically uni- 
form, though at the present time the oceanic tidal 
retarding couple seems to be greater than the 


atmospheric tidal accelerating couple. 

(2) There are irregular fluctuations in the rate 
of rotation, which is sometimes retarded and some- 
times accelerated. Within a comparatively short 
time the length of the day may change its length 
by as much as 5 milliseconds, The change in 
the rate of rotation must be a consequence of 
a change in the earth’s moment of inertia, 
arising from causes within the earth, which are 
still obscure. There is some evidence to suggest 
that the changes in the rate of rotation correlate 
with secular, changes in the earth’s magnetic field. 

(3) There is a fairly regular seasonal varia- 
tion in the rate of rotation, the earth becoming 
slow in the spring and fast in autumn; the sea- 
sonal variation in the length of the day is about 
2 milliseconds. This seasonal variation in the ro- 
tation is a consequence primarily of the variation 
in the angular momentum of the seasonal winds, 
which must be compensated by a corresponding 
variation in the opposite sense of the angular 
momentum of the earth. 
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let Month- JANUARY, 1958 
Mean , A.M., ht a. Foes black 
Se oPnare hes oa ans Sen Senond on page 414 


g Calendar for 
Se penta a York AS a 
‘la ne: 

Bes: Bou, || PRL Ca HR a 

and 8, Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and |___ Arizona, and 

W ; nm, and Wyoming, and 
Oregon. Northern California. 
dor ee eee 


Sun Sun |Moon 
Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


H. Mj. M.\H. M.||\H. M.\H. M.\H. 
24, 44 


———<—— | —$——_ ] ————_ 


7 29 3 8 2 Si 
7-29. 4 8 3 48 
7 29 5 6 _ 
7 29 rises 

7 29 5 0 5 22 
7 29 6 8 6 28 
Y 29 7:19 10} 7 34 
7 29 8 32 11) 8 40 
7 29 9 44 12} 9 46 
7 29 47\10 54 13|10 51 
7 28 eee 13})11 56 
7 28 49/12 Tse ee 
7 28 1 14 15} 1 90 
7 27 Q 21 16| 2-3 
"24 Sa 2D 17\3 4 
7 26 4 24 18| 4 2 
7 26 5 18 19| 4 56 
7 25 6 20) 5 45 
7 25 sets 21| sets 
7 24 6 22| 6 22 
7 23 7 23| 7 18 
4 8 24| 8 12 
T 22 9 25|9 5 
Fou 4|10 25| 9 58 
7.21 5|10 58 26|10 51 
7 20 6)11 56 27\11 44 
ae 28}... 
718 9/12 53 29112 38 
els. 10) 1 51 30| 1 33 
7 16 11) 2 49 31| 2 28 
7 165 12) 3 46 32| 3 24 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 


Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month|H. M.S. Month H. M. S.|i|Month/iH. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. 
1 |12 3 36 8 |12 6 44 14 $112 9 6 S012 Ties 96 |12 12 37 
Q.\12 4 4 S120 750 15 -412-49s28 21 12 11 22 Q7 \12 12 50 
8 \12 4 32 10 |12 7 34 16 {12 9 49); 22 |12 11 39 28. |12 13 2 
4 |12 4 59 Dh 02 7258 17 (12 10 9 Ser Vile theo 29 112 13 12 
5 |12 5 26 12 12 8 21 18 |12 10 29 24 |12 12 10 30 |12 13 22 
6 |12 5 53 18 |12 8 44 19 |12 10 47 25 |12 12 24 31 |12 13 31 
Wiehe O19) 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place | Jan. Begins | Ends Jan.| Begins Ends |Jan.| Begins Ends 
H, M. H, M, H, M. A. M. Do i pe te H. M. 
Boston.....| 1 5 48 6 19 ll 5 48 6 28 Q1 5 44 6 39 
New York.. 1 5 45 6 22 11 5 46 6 31 Q1 5 43 6 40 
Washington.) 1 5 43 6 24 11 5 44 6 34 Q1 5 42 6 41 
Charleston..| 1 5 35 6 32 ll pas 6 39 Q1 5 35 6 48 
Moon’s Phases, 1958 
Sea afaan i : Eastern Standard Time 
wesc sees ts H. 9M. P.M. |New Moon ........ 19D. 5H. 8M. P.M 
Last Quarter ..... 12 i ‘_. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, |Bvening Star—Venus, 


Se Sea oe a oe 


Astronomical-sDaily Calendar, 1958 


} zB 
in 


FEBRUARY, 1958 28 Days 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 414 
Fi Calendar for ar for Calendar for Cale 
=) 3 : New York City. Washington, Charleston 
New land, i. , Kentucky. rgia, Alabama, 
Es N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, uri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
3 ° Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, “ || . Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico. 
sg 2 N. and 8. ae tows, ebraska, coneyaas, and re Arizona, and 
ashington, and ming. tral ornia. hern i 
$ 5 ane n roms uw Californi + 
a e ecemeet salaries Ms Saeecel D yey : eee 
3 3 Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun Sun |Moon|} Sun | Sun-|M Ss 
i=) a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises Sets R&S. Rises ss Ras 


lt Sa 7 14 14) 4 41/} 7 11] 5 17) 4 36|}| 7 7| 5 21] 4 33)| 6 55) 5 33) 4 19 
225 7 13) 5 15} 5 31]| 7 10} 5 18) 5 27|| 7 G6}. 5 22) 5 23/| 6 54) 5 34] 5 10 
3|- M 7 12| 5 17} rises || 7 9} 5 19] rises|| 7 5) 5 23] rises|| 6 54) 5 35] rises 
4| Tu 7 11) 5 18) 6 10]| 7 8] 5 21) 6 12|| 7 4] 5 24) 6 14)| 6 53] 5 36! 6 21 
5} W 7 10} 5 19) 7 24!| 7 '7| 5 22) 7 25)| 7 3] 5 26) 7 26)| 6 52) 5 37) 7 29 
6| Th 7 9| 5 20) 8 38!| 7 6] 5 23) 8 38]| 7 2! 5 27| 8 38] 6 51) 5 37) 8 38 
"| Fr 7 8! 5 22! 9 51]| 7 5] 5 24) 9 50] 7 1) 5 28! 9 49)) 6 51!) 5 38) 9 45 
8| Sa 7 6) 5.23/11 2/| 7 4) 5 26)11 O}] 7 0} 5 29/10 59]| 6 50} 5 39/10 51 
90¢=«*SS 7 D-S Z4r. - ag KE EER Jy f ..|| 6 59} 5 30).. 6 49} 5 40)11 56 
10| M 7 4| 5 26/12 111) 7 1) 5 28/12 10)| 6 58) 5 31/12 7} 6 48) 5 41)... 
11} Tu | 7 3) 5 27| 1 17)| 7 O} 5 30) 1 15]| 6 57| 5 33) 1 11]! 6 47) 5 42)19 58 
12) W 7 1) 5 28] 2 18!| 6 59] 5 31] 2 15|| 6 55] 5 34) 2 111) 6 46) 5 43) 1 57 
13| Th | 7 Oj 5 29) 3 14|| 6 57) 5 32] 3 10|| 6 54) 5 35) 3 Gil 6 46) 5 44) 2 52 
14, Fr 6 58} 5 31| 4 All 6 56} 5 33| 4 O!] 6 53) 5 36} 3 56)| 6 45} 5 45) 3 42 
15| Sa 6 57| 5 32) 4 46]| 6 55) 5 34) 4-44)! 6 52) 5-37) 4 41]) 6 44) 5 45) 4 98 
16, S 6 56] 5 33) 5 26|| 6 54) 5 35) 5-23]! 6 50! 5 38) 5 20)| 6 43) 5 46) 5 9 
17, M 6 541 5 35! 5 59|| 6 52) 5 37] 5 57|| 6 49) 5 39) 5 54)| 6 42) 5 47) 5 47 
18| Tu | 6 53) 5 36! sets || 6-50] 5 38] sets || 6 48) 5 40) sets || 6 41) 5 48) sets 
19} W 6 51| 5 37| 6 54/| 6 49) 5 39 55|| 6 47/ 5 42) 6 56/] 6 40) 5 49) 6 58 
20| Th | 6 50] 5 39] 7 52|| 6 48) 5 40 52|| 6 46| 5 43) 7 52/1! 6 39) 5 50) 7 52 
21; Fr 6 48] 5 40} 8 49]| 6 47) 5 6 5 6 5 8 
22| Sa 6 47| 5 41] 9 46]| 6 45) 5 6 5 6 5 9 
23, S 6 45] 5 42/10 43)| 6 44) 5 6 5 6 5 

24|. M 6 44) 5 44/11 40)| 6 42) 5 6 5 6 5 

25| Tu | 6 42) 5 45)... 6 41) 5 6 5 6 5 

26| W 6 40} 5 46/12 37|| 6 39] 5 6 5 6 32) 5 

27| Th 6 39} 5 48) 1 33]| 6 38] 5 6 5 6 5 

28| Fr 6 37| 5 50] 2 26]| 6 36 6 5 6 5 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 


a 
Day of Day of Day of 
MonthiH. M. S.||Month|H. M.-S.||Month/H. M. S.|/|Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. 


7 (12 14 13]/) 13 |12 14 18] 19 |12 13 56)) 25 (12 13 11 
8 |12 14 15|| 14 |12 14 16) 20 |12 13 50)) 26 (12 13 1 
9 112 14 17|| 15 |12 14 13]| 21 1/12 13 43)| 27 |12 12 50 
10 |12-14 19]) 16 |12 14 10)} 22 |12 13 36]} 28 |12 12 39 
14 6 13 28 
14 #1 13. 20 


Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
NS Ses eS ee eee 
Place Feb.| Begins | Ends Feb.! Begins | Ends Feb.| Begins Ends 
es H. M. | H. M. M. mM. 


Boston.....| 1 5 38 6 50 
New York..| 1 5 37 6 51 
1 
1 


or or Or Or Y 


Washington. 5 35 
Charleston. . 5 31 


Moon’s Phases, 1958 


Eastern Standard Time 
ortiat hess 4D. 3H. 5M. A.M. |New Moon ........18D. 10H. 38M. A.M. 
ru See ptt tt 10 6 34 P.M- | First Quarter ...... 26 3 51 P.M. 
Morning Stars—Mercury,, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 


Saturn. Evening Star—None. 


figures; black 
directions on page 414 
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6 19|12 11)| 5 55) 6 17)... 
6 20) 1 2j| 5 54! 6 17)12 47 


6 22 


19/12 14|| 5 53 
6 20, 1. 5|| 5 51 
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6 23) 2 34!| 5 48 
6| 6 24| 3 15|| 5 47| 6 23) 3 14 
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R.&S.}| Rise 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
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ort OO re 


Moon 
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Rises 
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Local Mean Time 


Day of 


H. M. S.||Month/H. M, S. 


H. M. S. 


12 5 47 
12 5 29 
12 511 
12 4 52 
12 4 34 
12 4 16 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


| Day of 
Month 


Day of 
onth|H. M. S. 


M 


12 7 35 
12 718 
12 7 0 
12 6 42 
12 6 24 
12 6 5 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


12 919 
jy Tey? 
12 8 45 
12 8 28 
12 811 
12 7 53 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


12 10 54 
12 10 39 
12 10 24 
12 10 8 
12 9 52 
12 9 36 


Day of 


8 
9 
10 
12 
13 


ll 


12 12 28 
12 12 16 
1212 3 
12 11 50 
12 11 37 
12 11 23 
1211 9 


ay of 
Month/H. M. S.||\Month 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


7 


Twilight 
Local Mean Time 


Begins 


Mar. 


Place 


New York.. 
Washington. 
Charleston. . 


Boston..... 


.20D. 
; .28 
Evening Star—Mercury. 


First Quarter ...... 


New Moon ......,.. 


P.M. 
A.M, 


Eastern Standard Time 


28M. 
48 


Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


Moon’s Phases, 1958 


1H. 
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5D. 


-12 


MOO MOON ..:.....5. 
Last Quarter ...... 
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Astronomical—Daily Calendar: 1958 
APRIL, 1958 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 414 


403 
30 Days 


g Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
A Mew vneiend ce gree: Goorin Mien 
s Y. State, Pennsylvania, Snio, ri, Kansas,’ || Louisiana, Arkansas, 
F) Michigan, Wisconsin, ae s_dilinots, Colorado, ss Texas, et ot ee 
5 WCOnNOn aad Nee ents: aera ions Southem *Calitoraia 
A Sun |Moon/| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun Sun |Moon)| Sun | Sun |Moon 
a Sets |R.&S.|| Rises} Sets |R.&S.|| Rises] Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S. 
| H. Mj. MjH. M|| H M|H. Mle. M||q. Mia. M\H. M\\q. M\H. Miz. 
1} Tu | 5 43) 6 26) 3 55]| 5 44) 6 25) 3.54]! 5 45] 6 24) 3 53/| 5 48! 6 20) 3 48 
2 W. 5 41} 6 27| 4 31)| 5 42) 6 26) 4 381i) 5 44) 6 24] 4 31l] 5 47] 6 21) 4 30 
3| Th | 5 39| 6 28)rises |} 5 41| 6 27| rises |} 5 42! 6 25] rises|| 5 46! 6 22! rises 
4| Fr 5. 38) 6 29| 7 29) 5 39) 6 28) 7 27|) 5 41) 6 26) 7 26)| 5 44) 6 22) 7 18 
5| Sa 5 36) 6 30} 8 43|| 5 37) 6 29) 8 40) 5 39) 6 27) 8 37|| 5 43) 6 23) 8 26 
6 S 5 34) 6 31) 9 53); 5 36) 6 30) 9 49) 5 37) 6 28 9 46]| 5 42 6 24) 9 32 
7M 5 33|) 6 32/10 57|| 5 34) 6 31/10 53)| 5 36) 6 29/10 50]; 5 41) 6 24/10 35 
8) Tu 5 31] 6 33/11 54) 5 33) 6 32)11 49)| 5 34) 6 30/11 46)| 5 39) 6 25/11 32 
9. W 5 29) 6 34).. ..|| 5 31) 6 33).. ..|| 5 33) 6 31).. ..]| 5 38) 6 26... 
10} Th | 5 28} 6 35/12 43); 5 29) 6 34/12 39]) 5 31) 6 32/12 36)| 5 37) 6 27/12 22 
11) Fr 5 26] 6 37] 1 26)| 5 28) 6 35) 1 22) 5 30) 6 33) 1 19)} 5 36) 6 27) 1 7 
12} Sa 5 241 6 38} 2 3)| 5 26 6 36) 1 59)) 5 28) 6 34) 1 58]| 5 34) 6 28) 1 47 
ES» -Se 5 23) 6 39) 2 35}| 5 25) 6 37) 2 33/| 5 27) 6 35) 2 32/| 5 33; 6 29) 2 24 
144 M 5 21) 6 40) 3 5|| 5 23) 6 38} 3 Al| 5 25) 6 36) 3 - 3]! -5 32) 6 29) 2 58 
15} Tu | 5 20) 6 41] 3 33) 5 21) 6 39) 3 32)| 5 24 6 37] 3 32)| 5 31! 6 30! 3 30 
16} W-| 5 18} 6 42) 4 1} 5 20| 6 41) 4 1] 5 22) 6 38) 4 1) 5 30) 6 31,4 2@ 
17| Th | 5 16} 6 43} 4 28) 5 18] 6 42) 4 29] 5 21) 6 39) 4 30/| 5 28) 6 32) 4 34 
18| Fr | 5 15] 6 45) sets || 5 17] 6 43) sets || 5 20) 6 40) sets || 5 27) 6 32) sets 
19} Sa 5 13) 6 46] 7 28)| 5 15) 6 44) 7 26) 5 18) 6 41| 7 24) 5 26) 6 33) 7 13 
20) S 5 12] 6 47) 8 25) 5 14) 6 45) 8 22/| 5 17| 6 42) 8 19)| 5 25) 6 34, 8 7 
21) M 5 10} 6 48} 9 21)| 5 12 6 46 9 17]| 5 15) 6 43) 9 14|| 5 Q4 6 34, 9 1 
29° Tu | 5 9} 6 49/10 15)} 5.11) 6 47/10 11); 5 14) 6 44/10 7|| 5 23) 6 35) 9 53 
23, W 5 7| 6 50/11. 6|| 5 10) G6 48/11 2)| 5 12) 6 45)10 59)! 5 29 6 36/10 44 
941 Th 5 6} 6 52/11 53]| 5 8} 6 49/11 49)| 5 11) 6 46/11 46)| 5 21) 6 36)11 32 
95) Fr 5 4) 6 53).. ../| 5 7 6 50).. ../) 5 10) 6 47).. ..|| 5 19) 6 37)... .. 
26) Sa 5 2] 6 54/12 35)| 5 5) 6 51/12 32) 5 8) 6 48/12 29)| 5 18 6 38/12 18 
2-5 5 11 6 55} 115) 5 4 6 52) 1 12) 5 7 6 49) 1 10) 5 17 6 38 1 0 
28) M 5 0] 6 56] 1 51)| 5 2 6 53) 1 49) 5 +6 6 50) 1 48)| 5 16 6 39) 1 42 
29) Tu | 4 58] 6 57} 2 26) 5 1) 6 54) 2 25)| 5 +5) 6 51} 2 25)| 5 15) 6 40) 2 2S 
30, W 4 57| 6 58] 3 1i| 5 O| 6 55) 3 | 5 4 6 52) 3 2 5 14 6 411 3 8 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local. Mean Time 
PaLek |a._ M. 5|[bideth aM. S| Moaeh|n, a. | Month |. ws. Month la. Mt. 
1 |12 3 58 > (82) 22212 13 |12 O 35 19 {11 59 9) 25 |11 57 58 
Q |12 3 40 8 |12 1 55]) 14 |12 O 20) 20 |11 58 56) 26 |11 57 48 
3 |12. 3 22 9 /12 1 39 15 /12 0 5] 21 {11 58 44) 27 |11 57 39 
4 |12 3 4] 10 |12 1 22) 16 {11 59 50)| 22 /11 58 32) 28 {11 57 30 
5 |12 2 47 11 |12 1 6 17 (|11 59 36) 23 |11 58 20)|- 29 |11 57 Q1 
6 112 2 29 12 112 .0 50/} 18 {11 59 23)| 24 [11 58 9 30 {11 57 13 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place Apr.| Begins Ends Apr Begins Ends Apr. E Begins Ends 
HM H. M. An wel nM HM. H. M 
Boston.....| 1] 4 6 8 3 || 11| 3 46 817 || 21| 3 2% 8 33 
cae Nork Ak Ae. $8 02 NAL} 8.50 8 13. |) 21. 8e 8h 8 27 
Washington| 1/ 413 | 756 || 11| 356 | 8 7 |] 21/ 338 | 8 20 
Charleston..|_ 1 | 4 25 11| 411 7.52: || 21 |e: Shyam 
Moon’s Phases, 1958 
Eastern Standard Time ee 
Pa Met ake 38 ek BM | First Quarter 0.28 a 38 PM 
Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, cabier. aatara: Evening Star—Mercury. 


: a i ae New York City, Washington Si 
g NeW nate, lv Ohio Wieotl areas’ {I 

2} 9 Wisconsin a |] “Colorado, U: ‘New Mexico, 
Bic | NenS Dasors,” |) - one, Nebeecke cong sit 
rors 8S nD. Northern California. 
2) zg | Son, Sen |Moval| Sus, | $82 (see atises | Sees [ie ss. Moor 
— lq win. Miln. «.\z. M.jx. m||H. M.\H. M.|H. M. M. 
1} Th 4, b5| 6 59| 3 38 4 58| 6 56| 3 39|| 5 2) 6 53) 3 41 3 46 
9} Fy | 4 54) 7 1) rises || 4 57) 6 57|rises|| 5 1) 6 53) rises rises 
3} Sa 4 53| 7 2| 7 28|| 4 56| 6 58] 7 25]| 5 0] 6 54/ 7 22 10 
AS 4 52| 7 3| 8 37|| 4 55| 7 0] 8°33|| 4 59) 6 55| 8 30 16 
5| M 4 50| 7 4| 9 39|| 4 53} 7 1| 9 35]| 4 58] 6 56| 9 31 17 
6 Tu | 4 49! 7 5/10 34)| 4 52] 7 2/10 29)) 4 57) 6 57/10 26 11 
7 oW 4 48} 7 611 21|| 4 511 7 3/11 17|| 4 56) 6 58)11 13 p 
8 Th | 447) 7 =«7.. ..\| 4 50) 7 4/12 57|| 4 54) 6 59/11 55 4611 44 
9 «6Fr 4.45) 7 812 1) 449) 7 5)... 4°55) "77 Oo a 
10) ‘Sa 4 44| 7 9112 36|| 4 48] 7 6|12 33|| 4 52) 7 1/12 31 12 9S 
1) S 4 43|710| 1 7 44717 71 Si 4511/7 2) 1 4 12 58 
12) M 4 42) 7 11| 1 36|| 4 46) 7 8] 1 35]| 4 50) 7 3} 1 34 phe 3b 
13) Tu | 4 41/7 12) 2 3i| 4 45/7 9/2 3) 449) 7 4/2 38 es 
144 W 4 40| 7 13) 2°31|| 4 44) 7 10) 2 32)) 4 48] 7 5|/ 2 33 2 35 
15| Th | 4 39| 7 14) 2 59)| 4 43} 711) 3 O|] 448) 7 63 3 3 8 
16) Fr 4 38) 7 15| 3 29]| 4 42) 7 12| 3 31]| 4 47| 7 7| 3 33 3 42 
17; Sa 4 37| 7 16) 4 1 441/713) 4 4 446.7 814 7 4 19 
1s) S 4 36! 7 17) sets || 4 40] 7 14! sets |} 4 45] 7 8} sets sets 
19} M 4 35| 7 18] 8 11|| 4 39] 7 15} 8 7} 4 44/7 918 4 7 49 
20| .Tu | 4 34) 7 19) 9 4!| 4 38] 7 15] 8 59]] 4 43] 7 10) 8 56 41 
21; W 4 33) 7 20) 9 52/| 4 37| 7 16| 9 47|| 4 42] 7 11| 9 44 31 
92} Th | 4 32] 7 211/10 36)| 4 36) 7 17/10 32)| 4 42) 7 12\10 29 17 
23) Fr 4 32| 7 22/11 16|| 4 36) 7 18/11 13)| 4 41| 7 13/11 11 0 
24) Sa 4 31] 7 23/11 52\| 4 35) 7 19/11 51)| 4 41] 7 14/11 49 42 
95) S 4 30} 7 24).. ..|| 4 34) 7 20)... 4 40) 7 15)... Fk 
265 M 4 29| 7 25)12 28!| 4 34) 7 21/12 27|| 4 40! 7 15|12 26 22 
97, Tu | 4 29] 7 26) 1 1! 4 33) 7 22) 1 | 4 39] 7 16) 1 2 1 
28) W 4 28] 7 27| 1 35|| 4 33) 7 22| 1 36)| 4 38) 7 17| 1 37 40 
29| Th | 4 28) 7 28) 2 11)| 4 32] 7 23) 2 19)| 4 38) 7 18) 2 15 22 
30) Fr 4 27| 7 29) 2 50)| 4 32) 7 24] 2 53/| 4 37| 7 18) 2 56 3 6 
$1) Sa 4 27| 7 29) 3 33]| 4 31| 7 25| 3 37|| 4 37| 7 191.3 41 3 53 

Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 

Month|H. M. S.|\MonchiH. M.-s.|Mexenla. M. s.|Pectnla, wm. sjlmecchla Mm. s. 

1 {11 57 5 8 |11 56 26 14 |11 56 15) 20 {11 56 25)| 26 {11 56 55 

2 |11 56 58 9 |11 56 23 15 j11 56 15] 21 {11 56 29|/) 27 {11 57 2 

$8 |11 56 51 10 |11 56 20 16 {11 56 16] 22 |11 56 33/| 28 |11 57 9 

4 11 56 45 11 /11 56 18] 17 |11 56 18] 23 {11 56 38|| 29 |11 57 16 

5& {11 56 39]) 12 |11 56 16 18 {11 56 20) 24 |11 56 43)| 30 |11 57 24 

6 |11 56 34 13 |11 56 15 19 {11 56 22) 25 {11 56 49)| 31 |11 57 32 

7 ‘|11 56 30 

Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place May Begins Ends May| Begins Ends May| Begins Ends 
HLM H. M "a, Me |) BoM. ll | ao. eee 


Boston..... 11 2 AT 9 6 21 2 31 9 22 


11 2 56 8 58 21 2 41 9 12 
8 48 
8 21 


Moon’s Phases, 1958 


Eastern Standard Time 


1 
New York..| 1 3 12 
Washington, 1 3 20 
Charleston..| 1 3 43 


Full Moon .......... 3D. THe 23M. A.M. | New Moon 18D 
Last Quarter | 11°): 10 9 37 ‘M. | First Quarter 11.1) | ay re oe eae 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, peg Evening Sune aie - me ee 


Evening Star—Jupiter. 


MAY, 1958 be 
tg Etta ls MPARTS: Saige a 


a eee ee ee a = 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1958 


JUNE, 1958 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time'see directions on page 414 


405 
30 Days | 


4 Papston New York Giey, Washington, Charleston, 
S ry eee Peruorivania Obie di oMimes toe eee Alaa 
Michigan, Wisconsin Indiana, flinois, Colorado, Utan, Texas, New: Mexioo, 
g | N-and Dakota Towa, Nebraska conevadsi, and” Atizona, and 
3 Oregon. Northern Celifornia, Sonne ||, Rovthers Coa 
Pb SSOUEEEEEEEEEDEEEEEEEEEEEEaemee =. 
G | Rives| Seta |RoSSl| Rives| Sets [RCRS|| Rices| Sees [RA S|| nite Sua [Mog 
H. MjH. MiH. Mi|| H.MJH. M\H, M\\H. MiH. MlH, M\lm. Min. MIR. of 
Ss 4 26 7 30; rises || 4 31} 7 25) rises || 4 36] 7 20) rises || 4 53/ 7 2) rises 
M 4 25) 7 31) 8 20)| 4 31) 7 26) 8 15|| 4 36) 7 20) 8 12]| 4 53| 7 3) 7 57 
Tu | 4 25} 7 32) 9 11) 4 30) 7 27; 9 7|| 4 36) 7 21] 9 4/| 4 53 7 4) 8 51 
W 4 24) 7 32) 9 56) 4 30) 7 27) 9 52/| 4 35) 7 22). 9 49) 4 53) 7 4 9 37 
Th | 4 24) 7 33/10 34|| 4 30) 7 28/10 31]| 4 35) 7 22)10 29]) 4 592] 7 5/10 19 
Fr 4 24| 7 34/11 7|} 4 29) 7 29/11 6} 4 35) 7 23/11 4)| 4 59) 7 5)10 57 
Sa 4 23) 7 35)11 38)| 4 29) 7 29/11 37]| 4 34 7 24:11 36)) 4 52) 7 6111 31 
Ss 4 23) 7 35)... ..|| 4 29) -7 30).. 4 34| 7 24).. 452\- 7 6) 
M 4 23| 7 36/12 6} 4 29) 7 30/12 5|| 4 34 7 25/12. 5]| 4 52) 7 712 4 
Tu | 4 23) 7 36/12 34) 4 28) 7 31/12 34) 4 34 7 25/12 34) 4 52 7 7112 30 
WwW 4 23] 7 37; 1 1|| 4 28) 7 31; 1 Qi 4 34 7 26 1 4 45297 8 1 8 
Th | 4 23) 7 37] 1 29)| 4 28) 7 32) 1 32)| 4 34 7 26 1 34) 4 59° 7 ~8 1 42 
Fr 4 23| 7-38) 2 1)| 4 28) 7 32) @ 4l| 4 34 7 26 2 7 4 52,7 8 2 17 
Sa 4 23) 7 38 2 36) 4 28) 7 32) 2 40)| 4 34] 7 27| 2 44) 4 59 7 9] 2 55 
Ss 4 23) 7 39) 3 16) 4 28] 7 33) 3 20]| 4 34) 7-27) 3 25!) 4 52) 7 9] 3 38 
M 4 23) 7-39} 4 O}| 4 28) 7 33) 4 5] 4 34) 7 28 4 10) 4 52) 7 9) 4 25 
Tu | 4 23) 7 39) sets || 4 28) 7 33) sets || 4 34) 7 28] sets |} 4 52) 7 10) sets 
WwW 4 23| 7 39} 8 35)| 4 28) 7 34) 8 31]| 4 34) 7 28 8 28) 4 52 7 10) 8 15 
Th | 4 23) 7 39; 9 17|| 4 28) 7 34) 9 14|| 4 34 7 28) 9 11/| 4 52710: 9 1 
Fr 4 23) 7 40| 9 55)| 4 29) 7 34) 9 53]) 4 34] 7 29) 9 51]) 4 52) 7 10) 9 43 
Sa 4 23; 7 40|10 31); 4 29) 7 34/10 30)) 4 34 7 29)10 29) 4 53) 7 10)10 24 
S$ 4 23) 7 40)11 5)| 4 29) 7 35)/11 4]| 4 34) 7 29:11 5)) 4 53) 7 11)11 3 
M 4 24 7 40:11 38)! 4 29) 7 35/11 38]| 4 35| 7 29)11 39]) 4 53) 7 11/11 42 
Tu | 4 24) 7 40).....]| 4 30) 7.35).. ..|| 4 35) 7 30)... ..|) 4:53) 7 2 ee 
Ww 4 24) 7 41/12 12 4 30) 7 35/12 14) 4 35) 7 30/12 16)) 4 54) 7 11/12 21 
Th | 4 25) 7 41/12 49) 4 30) 7 35/12 51)| 4 36) 7 30/12 54) 4 54) 712) 1 3 
Fr 4 25| 7 41) 1 28)) 4 31) 7 35) 1 32)| 4 36) 7 30) 1 36) 4 54) 7 12:-1°48 
Sa 4 25) 7 41) 2 13] 4 31) 7 35) 2 17]| 4 36) 7 30) 2 22) 4 55 7 12) 2 36 
Ss 4 26 7 41, 3 4 4 31) 7 35) 3 9|| 4 37) 7 30) 3 13]| 4 55) 7 12) 3 29 
M 4 26| 7 41) 4 Oj] 4 32) 7 35) 4 5i| 4 37| 7 30) 4 10)| 4 55) 7 12) 4 25 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 
Day of Day of Day of \Dayof; 
Month\|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.|\Month'H. M. S. 
Fi 57 41 7 (|11 58 41) 13 j11 59 53)|} 19 }12 1 10)) 25 |12 2 28 
Q |11 57 50 8 {11 58 52} 14 12 0 6] 20 112 1 -23|)| 26 |12 2 41 
8 |11 58 0 9 |11 59 4) 15 112 0181) Ql |12 1 37)| 27 112 2 54 
4 |11 58 10;)| 10 {11 59 16))- 16 (12 O 31)| 22 |12 1 50)}) 28 |12 3 6 
5 |11 58 20)} 11 11 59 28) 17 |12 0 44 23 [12 2 3]| 29 |12 3 18 
6 |11 58 30!| 12 {11:59 40) 18 [12 O 57/1 24 |12 2 16]| 30 112 3 30 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place [June| Begins Ends June| Begins Ends ||June) Begins {| Ends 
ee a a a Pare 
Boston.....| 1 217 9 39 11 2 10 9 50 21 2 8 | 9 55 
New York..} 1 2 29 9 27 11 222 >| 9 37 21 Q 22 9 41 
Washington, 1 2 40 9 16 11 2 36 9 24 21 2 34 | 9 29 
Charleston..} 1 314 8 41 11 3 11 8 49 21 311 8 52 
Moon’s Phases, 1958 
Eastern Standard Time 
Full Moen) +. ...00.005 1D. 3H. 55M. P.M. | New Moon .......... 17D. 2H. 59M. A.M. 
Last Quarter ....... 9 1 59 A.M. } First Quarter ....... 24 4 44 A.M. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars. Evening Stars—Jupiter, Saturn. 


ee 


7th Month JULY, 1958 
are obketn a taraerd wine oe airecnaan = 7 a4 Bert 


1Ousts | Day of the Month 


* 

“3 —_—, - = “4 
-— ~~ ee *4 
Re & ; ’ 


Sun |Moon 
4 Rises Sets |R.&S. 


Day of the Week 


H. M|H. M\H, Mj|H. M\H 
Tu 4 32) rises 
Ww 4 33) 35) 8 27 
Th 4 33) 35) 9 3 
Fr 4 34 34; 9°36 
Resa 4 34 34;10 6 
S 4 35 34/10 35 
7\- M 4 36 34/11 4 
si Tu 4 36 33}11 32 
9| WwW 4 37) ei 
10! Th 4 38 33)12 4 
1i| Fr 4 38) 32/12 38) 
12| Sa 4 39 145 
A3| S. 4 40 1 58 
144 M 4 40) 2 47 
15 Tu 4 41 3 42) 
i6| W 4 49) sets 
17/ Th 4 43) 7 52 
18} Fr 4 4A 8 30 
191 Sa 4 45 9 6 
201 S 4 45 9 41 
21; M 4 46) 26/10 17 
99} Tu A AT 25/10 53 
231 W 4 48) 24/11 33 
24 Th 4 49 os 
25| Fr 4 50) 23/12 16 
261 Sa 4 50) 23) 1 4 
aw Ss 4 51 22| 1 57 
28) M 4 52 21) 2 53 
29| Tu 4 53) 20) 3 54 
30| W 4 54 19) rises 
31) Th 4 55 18) 7 36 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Local Mean Time 


Day of Day of 


fo bed pe pe et ND 


Lali pall oul seal corti etl coll cool eel ell ard 


09 1 HW: 
28 


ae or 


=mowoenan 
BwBwns 


Day of Day of Day of 
Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 
1 |12 341 8 |12 455]; 14 [12 5 43]).20 l12 615]| 26 l12 6 26 
212 .3 53 9 |12 5 4] 15 (|12 5 49/| *21 |12 6 18]| 27 l12 6 25 
3 12 4 4 10 12 5 13 16 112 5 56)|} 22 2 6 21 28 12 6 24 
4 12 415 Tl 12 5 21 17 #|12 6 2/| 23 |12 6 23] 29 2 6 23 
5 |12 4 25 12 /12 5 29 18 |12 6 7|| 24 |12 6 24/| 30 i12 6 21 
6 |12 4 35 13 |12 5 36/| 19 [12 611 25 12.6 25|| 31 12 618 
7 (12 4 45 
Twilight 
ese Local Mean Time 
Place July| Begins % Ends , July| Begins Ends July; Begins Ends 
. M. HH. M, HH. M. H. M. H. M. HH. M. 
Boston... aul |e RL 214 9 53 11 Q 24 9 46 21 2 39 9 33 
New York.. 1 Q 27 9 40 11 2 36 9 34 21 2 50 9 22 
Washington 1 2 40 9 28 11 2 48 9 22 21 3:0 9 13 
Charleston..| 1 315 8 53 11 3 22 8 49 21 3 28 8 43 
Moon’s Phases, 1958 
Eastern Standard Time : 
MulleMoon.....:.... D. M4 5 .M. 
equates si. a” oat Bat | eiet Geecte? = theo: hte 
Morning Stars—Venus, Mars. Bee Cee A eee os 4 a 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Jup: 


1 
iter, 


Saturn. 


Moa 


a a ee ae ee a 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1958 


AUGUST, 1958 
Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 


Local Mean 
: To obtain Standard Time see direetions on page 414 
! 


Day of the Week 


ke 
La} 


Or Or Or St Sr Or St Sr Sr St St Se St Se Sr St Gr Sr Gr Or Sr Gt Gt St Gt Gt Gt Gt Gt Ge Gt 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Local Mean Time 
Day of 


Or Se Sr St Or Or Se Gr St St Su Sr Se Sr Se Or St Sr Sr Sr Or Ge Se Gr Su Gt Sr Gr Gt Gr Gr 


407 
31 Days 


Calendar for 
Charleston, 
Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, New Mexico, 


z70na, and 
Southern California. 


Sun | Sun 
Rises | Sets 


Moon 
R.&S. 


jH. MA. MH, MM. 


57 
57 


AAAAAAAAAAARHAAAAARAARAAAHAARARAARAAARAR 


Month|H. M.- S.\iMonth|H. M. S.||/MonthiH. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 
112 615 8 |12 5 35 14 #|12 #4 38]| 20 12 3 23)) 26 |12 1 49 
2 12 611 9 |12 5 27 15/12 4 27 21 12 3 8 oT IZ eae 
3 112 6 6 10 (12 5 18 16 #12 4 15)) 22 (12 2 53]/) 28 (12 1 15 
4 |12 6 1 11 j12 5 9 VZAI2 453 23 12 2 38 29 |12 O 57 
5 12 5 55 12 #112 4 59 18 12 3 50 94 12 2 22 30/12 O 39 
6 |12 5 49 138/12 4 49 19 {12 3 37 25 |12 2 6 31 12 O 20 
7 (12 5 42 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place Aug Begins Ends Aug.) Begins Ends Aug Begins Ends 
ESS ie ON as Vee ey: a H. M. | #.M. H. Mm. | & 
Boston.....| 1 2-57 9 15 ll 3 13 8 57 2) 3 29 8 37 
New York..| 1 3 6 9 6 11 3 19 8 50 21 3 34 8 31 
Washington 1 3 14 8 58 ll 3 28 8 41 Q1 3 41 8 25 
Charleston:.| 1/342 | 831 || 11|-3 50 | 820 || 21| 359 | 8 7 
Moon’s Phases, 1958 
Eastern Standard Time 
Last Quarter ....... 7D. 12H. 49M, P.M. | First Quarter ...... 21D. 2H. 45M. P.M. 
New Moon .......... 14 10 33 P.M. | Full Moon .......... 29 12 53 A.M. 


Morning Stars—Venus, Mars. 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn. 


Day of the Week’ 


2 Wisd'G Gr oo tos) 1 Nok Ee 
= 


AM AMAAMAAMMUMARAARAAARARRAABRARARAAMRAH 


Oe Oe Ge Ot ST Ge Gt Oe Oe Sr Gr Or Ge Gt SG rt GU Ge St Gt Ge Sr Ge Gt St 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 414 


Calendar for 


at 
a 
cS 


eee 


Se Or St Oe OT Te OT OG ST GY TG OT GGG GG GU GUS 


Sun |Moon|| Sun 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises 


—————_} | ———— | ————— 
—_— | | — | | —— — |] — 


8 5] 5 26 


|| Dayo 
.|(Mont 


¥ | 
hiH. M. S. 


i 


58 3 
57 43 
57 22 


56 40 
56 19 


|Sept.| Begins 


Ends 


Calendar for 
Now York City, on, Charleston. 
re Meee ae | ietas New Saeco 
Iowa, © and : amd 
Wyo ‘ornia. 
os —— a 
Sun |Moon nt — ae Sun o Mee 
H. M.|\H. MH. MH. Mj)H. MH. M, 
6 31| 8 9 5 6 25) 8 15 
Q7) 6 8 41] 5 24, 8 49 
28 6 28} 9 15) 5 9.27 
29) 6 6 26) 9 53]! 5 21:10 6 
30) 6 6 25110 36)! 5 20/10 50 
31| 6 6 24/11 23)| 5 19/11 38 
32| 6 6 93 5 5 ty jee 
33) 6 6 20/12 16) 5 16,12 31 
34) 6 6 E155. 15) 1 28 
35) 6 6 2 18) 5 13} 2 29 
36) 6 6 324i) 5 12} 3 33 
37) 6 6 4 34)| 5 11; 4 39 
38) 6 6 sets || 5 9, sets 
39) 6 6 6 52)| 5 8 6 57 
40) 6 6 9 7 32) 5 7| 7 41 
41) 6 6 8 8 16) 5 5| 8 28 
42) 6 6 69 4) 5 4.917 
43) 6 6 4 9 55) 5 45 3:10 9 
441 6 6 2/10 49) 5 46 111 4 
45) 6 6 111 47) 5 47 0}... 
46) 6 6 On cake 59/12 1 
47| 5 5 58/12 45); 5 48 57/12 58 
48) 5 5 56) 1 44) 5 49 56) 1 55 
49) 5 o 2 43); 5 49 55; 2 51 
50) 5 5 3 40)| 5 50 53) 3 46 
51) 5 5 4 37|| 5 51 52) 4 40 
52) 5 5 rises || 5 51 50) rises 
53)>5 5 6 11]| 5 52 49| 6 17 
54) 5 46 6 41); 5 53 48) 6 50 
55) 5 44 7 15)! 5 53) 46) 7 26 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 
Pr of | Day of 
onth|H. M. S.||Month/|H. M. S.|;Month!H. M. S. 
11 53 51 25 |11 51 44 
11 53 30||' 26 {11 51 24 
11 53. 9 27 =6\11 51 
1 ll 52 47 28 |11 50 43 
11 52 26)|. 29 |11 50 23 
11 &3 5 30 {11 50-3 
Local Mean Time 
| \\Sept.| Begins Ends 
AH. M. H. M. 
21 411 7% 35 
a1 414 7 32 
21 4 16 7 30 
91 4 QW 422 
Moon’s Phases, 1958 
Eastern Standard Time 
slau 19D. 10H. P.M. 
ais to ee 7 4 P.M. 


7 50 


A 24M, 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars. 


Evening Stars—Jupiter, Saturn. 


si . OCTOBER, 1958 31 Days 
Lo ean ALM, 1 TES; +» blac “4 
‘Tovobtan Standard ‘ime see directions om Dage ats 


Calendar for 


Now Vouk City WNoscinaten Charie 

le n ington ton, 

Connecticut, Virginia, eentatky: Georgia, Alabatak, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, 


Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and 
Southern California. 


"Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun | Moon 


Sun |Moon|} Sun 


Sets |R.&S.|| Rises} Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 

= 5 JH. MJH. M.|\H. Mj. MH. M\|H. MJ. M.A. MM. 

5 5 5 43| 7 5 56 5 44) 7 53|| 5 54) 5 45] 8 4 

5 5 5 41] 8 5 56| 5 42| 8 33|]| 5 55) 5 44) 8 47 

5 5 58). 5 39] 9 5 57| 5 40) 9 18]|-5 55) 5 42| 9 32 

6 5 5 38/10 5 58| 5 39/10 8| 5 56 5 41/10 22 

b 6 6 5 36/10 5 59} 5 37/11 3/| 5 57) 5 40/11 16 
6 6 5 34/11 6 0| 5 35|.. ..|/| 5 57; 5 3a... 
6 6 5 33).. 6. 1) 5 34/12 Qi 5 58] 5 37112 13 

6 6 5 31 6 2 5 32) 1 4] 5 59] 5 36] 1 14 

4 6 6 5 29 6 3] 5 31] 2 11]! 6 O| 5 35) 2 18 
y 6 6 5 28 6 4| 5 30) 3 20) 6 O| 5 33) $ 23 
4 6 6 5 26 6 5| 5 28] 4 31/1 6 1) 5 32] 4 31 
= 6 6 5 25 6 6) 5 26 sets || 6 2 5 31) sets 
x 6 6 5 23 6 7 5 25).6 6] 6 3] 5 30! 6 16 
6 6 5 22 6 8| 5 24) 6 54/1 6 3 5 2817 6 
4 6 6 5 20 6 9| 5 22) 7 45/| 6 4) 5 27| 7 59 
6 6 5 19) 6 10] 5 21| 8 40/| 6 5] 5 26 8 55 

‘ 6 6 5.17 6 11] 5 20) 9 38] 6 6 5 25) 9 52 
4 6 6 5 16/10 6 12} 5 18/10 38|| 6 6) 5 24/10 51 
# 6 6 5 14 6 13] 5 16/11 38] 6 7 5 23/11 49 
6 6 5 13/5. 6-14 5 15)... C6 BS 2a eee 
gg 6 6 5 11 6 15] 5 14/12 37/| 6 9] 5 20/12 46 
Z 6 6 5 10 6 16] 5 12] 1 35]| 6 10) 5 19] 1 41 
“ 6 6 5 8 6 17| 5 11] 2 32/| 6 10) 5 18) 2 35 
Gy 6 6 5 7 6 18} 5 10] 3 28]! 6 11] 5 17) 3 29 
ig 6 6 5 5 6 201 5 8| 4 24] 6 12] 5 16] 4 21 
E 6 6 5 4 6 21| 5 7| rises|| 6 13] 5 15) rises 
. 6 6 5 3 6 225 6 5 17|| 6 13) 5 14| 5 26 
6 6 5 1 6 23| 5 4) 5 53/] 6 14) 5 131 6 4 
q 6 6 5 0 6 24, 5 3] 6 32\| 6 15) 5 12] 6 46 
6 6 4 59) 6 25| 5 2| 7 15|| 6 16) 5 11) 7 30 

6: 55 6 4 57 6 26 5 1| 8 3\| 6 17] 5 10} 8 17 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 
pave om. s.lmenchit. M._s.|iMonth(a. M. s.|[Montn(H. M.-S.|(Moneh|H, M, Ss. 
1 {11 49 44 8 |11 47 37|/) 14 {11 46 5]| 20 /|11 44 53])) 26 |11 44 2 
2 |11 49 2 9 {11 47 20|| 15 11 45 52)| 21 |11 44 43]) 27 j11 43 56 
3° 111 49 Gi| 10 |11 47 4|| 16 [11 45 39]| 22 |11 44 33)| 28 |11 43 51 
4 |11 48 47}|- 11 [|11 46 49]) 17 {11 45 26]} 23 |11 44 24)) 29 |11 43 47 
5 
6 
1 


11 48 29]) 12 /11 46 34|) 18 [11 45 14)| 24 [11 44 16)). 30 j|11 43 43 
11 48 11/| 13 |11 46 19]| 19 |11 45 8]| 25 /11 44 9} 31 j11 43 40 


11 47 54} : | 
a 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 

Place | Oct. Begins Ends Oct. Begins | Ends Oct. | Begins Ends 
Webs ae H. M. |. A. M. Mee ear, H. M. H. M 
Boston.....{ 1 44 | 715 11 4 35 6 58 Q1 4 46 6 43 
New York.. 1 4 25 7 14 11 4 36 6 57 Q1 4 46 6 43 
Washingtou.).1| 497 | 713 -|| 11] 4 86 | 657 | a1 | 446 | 6 43 
Charleston..| 1 4 32 nd: il 4 39 6 54 Q1 | 4 46 6 43 

Moon’s Phases, 1958 
Eastern Standard Time 

Last Quarter ....... 5D. 8H. 20M. P.M." First Quarter ....... 19D. 9H. TM. iat 
Ra hea stare Meni e : Li Le cre eniiet PPE papiter: attra : 


_ Morning Stars—Venus, Mars. 


: NOVEMBER, 1958 ; 
ia ams Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 414 
& 3 Calendar tor || New York Giey. oui ington, cotta pavictegs 
New. Engtand, ' 
lvania, Ohio. Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
: ' me Mieniéan, Wisednsin, Pndiana, lino, Catorado, Utah, Texas, foes #) 
ss ne || ee eee 
E| 2 | kices| Sees [NGS Rises Sees [RES Rises) Sets RUBS. 
aiscoc. H. Mig. mM, z H. M. 
H. Miz. M\8. M\\H.M. lp eee te hes 
1] Sa | 6 33| 4 54) 8 46)| 6 3 ; 
aS | 6 34] 4 52) 9 43/| 6 3 4 59| 9:52 10 5 
3| M | 6 36| 4 51\10 44|| 6 4 58|10 52 11 2 
4 Tu | 6 37] 4 50/11 48]| 6 4 5611 54) beet 
5} W 6 38} 4 49).. ..|| 6 4.55)3 te: 12 "3 
6) Th | 6 40) 4 47)12 56) 6 4 54) 1 1 5 
"| Fr 6 41) 4 46) 2 5! 6 4 53) 2 210 
si Sa 6 42) 4 45) 3 18]) 6 452) 3 1 3 15 
9 S 6 43) 4 44) 4 31]| 6 4 52) 4 29 A 4 
10} M 6 44) 4 43) 5 46]| 6 451) 5 4 5 33 
11} Tu | 6°46) 4 42) sets || 6 4 50) sets sets 
12) W 6 47| 4 41) 6 14)| 6 4 49| 6 23 6 38 
13} Th | 6 48) 4 40) 7 12)| 6 4 48 7 22 7-37 
14) Fr 6 49) 4 39) 8 15)| 6 4 47| 8 24 8 38 
15| Sa 6 51) 4 38) 9 18]| 6 4 46) 9 25 9 38 
16, S 6 52) 4 37|10 20)| 6 4 46/10 26 10 37 
17, M 6 53) 4 37/11 22)| 6 4 45/11 27 11 34 
18} Tu | 6 54) 4 36).. ../| 6 444... .. Re 
19| W 6 56) 4 35/12 29)| 6 4 44/12 25 58/12 29 
20| Th | 6 57| 4 34) 1 20!) 6 4 43) 1 21 1 24 
21} Fr 6 58| 4 34) 2 17|| 6 4 42) 218 2 16 
22] Sa 6 59| 4 33) 3 14)| 6 4 42) 3 13) 3.8 
a3, S 7 O| 4 32) 4 11] 6 441) 4 8 4 1 
94, M Y 1 4 32) 5 8 6 441) 5 4 4 54 
95| Tu | 7 3 431) 6 4 6 4 40) 5 58 5 AT 
26, W | 7 4 4 31) rises || 7 4 40] rises rises 
Q7, Th | 7 5) 4 30) 5 50) 7 439'6 0 6 14 
28} Fr 7 6) 4 30) 6 42)| 7 4 39| 6 51 CD 
29) Sa % WT 4 29) 7 38) 7 4 38 7 47 8 0 
301 +S 7 §8| 4 29) 8 37|| 7 4 38) 8 45 8 56 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 
Month|H. M. s.||MonthlH. M. s.||MonehiH, M. s.limenchig. wm. s.lpenchla. om. s 
1 |11 43 38 7 {11 43 43 13 J11 44 19 19 |11 45 25] 25 |11 47 O 
2 j11 43 37 8 |11 43 47 14 {11 44 28)/ 20 |11 45 39] 26 111 47 18 
3 |11 43 37 9 |11 43 52)| 15 |11 44 38]} 21 111 45 54 27 «\11 47 37 
4 |11 43 38)| 10 |11 438 57 16 j|11 44 48]/ 22 11 46 9 28 |1l 47 57 
5 {11 43 38]} 11 |11 44 4) 17 111 45 O}] 23 111-46 25 29 111 48 18 
6 |11 43 40]) 12 |11 44 11 18 {11 45 12!] 24 [11 46 42] 30 |11 48 39 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
_ Place |Nov.| Begins | Ends ||Nov.| Begins | Ends |Nov.| Begins | Ende 
H. M. | H. M. ay cats (Babee H. Mm. | HM. 
Boston.....] 1 4 58 6 29 ll 5 9 6 19 Q1 5 20 6 12 
New York..| 1 A 58 6 29 ll 5 7 6 21 21 5 18 6 14 
Washington.) 1 | 4 57 630 || 11] 5 6 6 22 || 21} 5 17 6 15 
Charleston..| 1 4 53 6 33 11 il 6 27 21 5° 9 6 23 
Moon’s Phases, 1958 
Last Quarter 4D 9H Rr en nee aoe, 17D 
Hence 4 é 3 -M. Ts uarter ....... 11H. 59M. P.M. 
Peete kc ee yaciiee 34 A.M.| Full Moon ......... 26 5 16 A.M. 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Saturn. 


: 


12th Month 


~, ee eer. [ay ee ae Pee wr, 


New Moon 
Morning Stars—Mercury. Jupiter. 


Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Saturn. 


DECEMBER, 1958 31 days 
__________to'obesin'Standara ‘Time see directions om page ala 
Calendar for ‘glenda 
i 3 New england, New York City, Washington, Chenenan 
= _ Y. State, Pennsylvania, 6) Reyinia. Kentucky,” || (Georgia, Alabama, 
> | Michigan, Wisconsin, || ‘Indiana, Tilinols,, || ‘Colorado Utah, || ‘Lexas New Mentos’ 
H £ x at ad SB Dakote, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and ” ‘Arizona, ane 
s 5 F plete Torrent og Central California. Southern California 
> > Si SRE See ee See ——— 
S| 2 | sien | S25 (sen des, | Se Bierel See | Sen Bel ees, ae ee 
iW. w.|H. uj. M.\\z. mje. u.\n. w|i. u.lH. M.|q. u.||H. 
i| m [7 9| 429] 940] 7 5] 4 33| 9 43/1 7 0| 4 38 9 46l| 6 44| 4 54/9 55 
2) Tu 7 10) 4 28/10 44|| 7 6| 4 33/10 47/| 7 1] 4 38/10 49]! 6 45) 4 54/10 56 
3} W 7 11) 4 28/11 51); 7 7| 4 33/11 53]| 7 2] 4 38/11 53]! 6 45| 4 54/11 57 
4| Th | 7 12} 4 28}.. 7 8) 4:33)... 7 2) 4 38).. :.|| 6 46) 4 54)... 
5) Fr 7 13) 4 28/12 59]) 7 9] 4 33/12 59|| 7 3] 4 38] 1 O|| 6 47) 4 54/12 59 
6| Sa 7 14) 4 28; 2 9/| 7 10] 4 33] 2. 9|| 7 4] 4 38] 2 8!| 6 48] 4 54) @ 4 
1 S 7 15| 4 28) 3 21|| 7 11] 4 33] 3 20]| 7 5! 4 38] 3 18]] 6 49] 4 54) 3 10 
8| M 7 16} 4 28] 4 33]! 7 12) 4 33] 4 31]! 7 6] 4 38] 4 29]| 6 49] 4 54) 4 18 
9} Tu 7 17| 4 28) 5 45|| 7 13] 4 33} 5 42)| 7 7| 4 38] 5 39/| 6 50] 4 54) 5 25 
10; W 7 18|_4 28] sets || 7°14] 4 33] sets || 7 8| 4 38] sets || 6 51] 4 55] sets 
11) Th 7 19) 4 28] 5 53|| 7 14] 4 33} 5 58/| 7 8! 4 38] 6 3/| 6 52] 4 55) 6 17 
12| Fr 7 20| 4 28) 6 57|| 7 15) 4 33] 7 1]| 7 9| 4 38) 7 6]| 6 52) 4 55) 7 20 
13} Sa 7 21) 4 28) 8 2/| 7 16] 4 33} 8 6/) 7 10| 4 38) 8 10 6 53) 4 55] 8 21 
14, S 7 22| 4 28| 9 7\|| 7 17| 4 33} 9 10|| 7 11] 4 38] 9 12/| 6 54) 4 56) 9 21 
15| M 7 22| 4 2810 9/| 7-17) 4 34/10 10|| 7 12) 4 39/10 13]| 6 54) 4 56/10 19 
16} Tu 7 23) 4 29/11 9|| 7 18] 4 34/11 10]! 7 12) 4 39/11 11]| 6 55) 4 56/11 14 
By) WV 7 24) 4 29)... ..|| 7 19] 4 34]... 7 13} 4 39).. 6 56) 4 57).. 
18| Th | 7 24| 4 29/12 8/| 7 19] 4 34/12 8]| 7 13] 4 40/12 8]| 6 56) 4 57}12 8 
19} Fr 7 25| 4 30) 1 5|| 7 20) 4 35} 1 ~5i| 7 14) 4 40) 1 + 4/) 6 57) 4 57) 1 1 
20) Sa 7 25| 4 30| 2 2!) 7 20| 4 35) 2 1]| 7 14) 4 40) 2 O}] 6 57) 4 58) 1 54 
21 be ie 7 26| 4 31| 2 59]! 7 20) 4 36] 2 57|| 7 15) 4 41] 2 55/| 6 58] 4 58) 2 47 
92} M 7 26| 4 31| 3 56/| 7 21| 4 36] 3 53/| 7 15| 4 41] 3 50]| 6 58] 4 59) 8 39 
93 Tu 7 27| 4 32| 4 52|| 7 21| 4 37] 4 48]| 7 16) 4 42] 4 45]| 6 59) 4 59) 4 32 
94; W 7 27) 4 32 5 46 7 22) 4 37| 5 42|| 7 16] 4 43) 5 38|| 6 59} 5 O} 5 25 
95! Th | 7 28| 4 33/rises || 7 22] 4 38| rises || 7 17| 4 43] rises || 7 0] 5 Of} rises 
26) Fr 7 29| 4 34| 5 31|| 7 23] 4 39| 5 35/| 7 17| 4 44) 5 40)| 7 O| 5 1) 5 54 
97|. Sa 7 99| 4 34| 6 29|| 7 23] 4 39| 6 34|| 7 18) 4 44] 6 38|| 7 1) 5 2) 6 50 
98; S 7 29| 4 35! 7 32||°7 23] 4 40| 7 36] 7 18] 4 45| 7 39|| 7 1) 5 2) 7 49 
29; M 7 99] 4 36| 8 37|| 7 24| 4 41] 8 39]| 7 18] 4 46] 8 42/| 7 115 3) 8 50 
30| Tu 7 29) 4 36| 9 43|| 7 24| 4 42| 9 44|| 7 19] 4 47) 9 46)| 7 2) 5 4) 9 51 
Sie 7 99| 4 37/10 50|| 7 24) 4 42/10 51|| 7 19| 4 47/10 51|| 7 2| 5 4/10 53 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 
Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
MonthiH. M. S.|(Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S Month|H. M. S. 
111 49 41 8 |11 51 53 14 /}11 54 39 20. {ET 54-35 96 |12 O 34 
Q |11 49 24 § {11 52 20 15 j11 55°~8 91-11 58 5 Hy fen) Cs Se 5 
3 111 49 47)} 10 |11 52 47 16 =|11 55 38 92 ill 58 35 98 2 1 33 
4 {11 50 11 Il hr 58°14 17 =#|11 56 7 23 {11 59 4 99 \h2 Zine 
5 }11 50 36)) 12 11 53 42 18 |11 56 36 94 $111 59 34 $0 =/12 23h 
6 1151 2 13 (11 54 10|| 19 |11 57 5|| 95 fiz o 4]| 31 [12 3 0 
iy fee (Th Wee WL 9 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place | Dec Begins Ends Dec.| Begins Enas Dec. Begins Ends 
iy HM | A.M. a ae a H. M H. M 
Boston;....| 1 5 29 6 9 ll 5 38 6 9 21 5 44 6 13 
New York.. 1 5 27 6 11 11 5 36 6 12 21 5 Al 6 15 
Washington.| 1 5 25 6 13 11 5 32 6 14 21 5 39 6 17 
Charleston. . 1 517 | 6 21 11 5 23 6 23 91 5 30 6 26 
Moon’s Phases, 1958 
Eastern Standard Time 
Last Quarter ....... 3D. 8H. 24M. P.M. | First Quarter ....... 17D. 6H. 52M. P.M. 
10 12 23 PM. | Full Moon ...... 25 10 54 PM. 


CS ae 


4 ae 


Astronomical—Daily al_Deily Ca 


babe pes a 


Sun |Moon 


S 
Mocs || mines | Sets [R-BS. 


&S.|| Rises 
\H M.|\H. M.\H. 


M. 
57 


38)11 58|| 7 4 42/11 : 
ae ND M43 SS 3 ase : ee 
a if 4 44,1 5 ivt4 5 2 58 
% 4 45| 2 14 2.12 5 Sas 
7 4 46| 3 24 3 20 5 Fs emate. 
« 4 47| 4 30 4 26 5 413 
vf 4 48| 5 32 5 28 5 5 15 
7 4 49| 6 29 6 25 5 6 12 
7 4 50) sets sets 5 11] sets 
7 4 51| 6 50 6 53 5-124 Tas 
cl 4 52| 7 54 7 56 5 i ss 
ff 4 53/ 8 55 8 57 5 14,9 0 
7 4 54/ 9 55) 9 5 15| 9 56 
7 4 55/10 52 5 16|10 51 
ib 4 56/11 50 5 17|11 45 
ii 4.58\2. 22. 5 27. ae. 
ff 4 59/12 46 5 18/12 38 
1 MG 5 o| 1 41 5 19) L325 
2 7 5 1) 2-37 5 20] 2 23 
3 it 5S 2 S2eg 5 21; 3 15 
4 7 5 3] 4 24 5 22} 4 6 
1) 5 7 5 5/5 14 5 23) 4 57 
: 2| 6 7 5 66 1 5 24) 5 45 
Sa 21 3] rises || 7 5 7|rises 5 24! rises 
5 21 5| 6 26|| 7 5 8| 6 28 5 25| 6 39 
M 20 6| 7 33|| 7 16) 5 9| 7 34 5 26| 7 42 
Tu 19 7| 8 41)) 7 5 11] 8 42 5 27| 8 44 
Ww 18 9| 9 49]| 7 5 12| 9 49 5 28| 9 48 
Th 17 10)10 59)| 7 5 13/10 58 5 29110 52 
Fr 16 11].. ui 5 14)h. ce. 5 30/11 56 
Sa 15 12/12 8|| 7 5 16/12 6 5S*3ki. 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 
Day of Day of '| Day of Day o Day of 
Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month |H. M. S.||Month |/H. M. S. 
ieib2 - 3°28 8 ‘12 6 38 Lay 29h 20 |12 11 1 26 |12 12 33 
2 |12 3 56 Oh Tie 15/12 9 23]; 21 /12 11 18]| 27 |12 12 46 
3 |12 4 24 10 |12 7 28|| 16 |12 9 44]} 22 [12 11 35// 28 12 12 58 
4 12 4 52 11 12) 752 17 #12 10 4 23 «(12 «11 «+51 29 11213 9 
5 |12 5 19 12 |12 8 16 18 |12 10 24|| 24 (12 12 6/| 30 {12 13 19 
6 |12 5 46 13 [12 8 39 19 12 10 43|| 25 |12 12 20]; 31 (|12 13 28 
Ge 12-612 
Twilight 
a Local Mean Time 
Place | Jan Begins Ends Jan. | Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends 
HM H. M, H. M. H. M. H. Mm. | #. M. 
Boston .. : 1 5 48 6 19 11 5 48 6 28 21 5 44 6 39 
New York.. 1 5 45 6 21 ll 5 46 6 29 Q1 5 43 6 40 
Washington.| 1 5 43 6 24 ll 5 44 6 33 Q1 5 42 6 41 
Charleston..| 1 5 35 6 32 11 OTST 6 39 21 635 6 47 
Moon’s Phases, 1959 
Eastern Standard Time 
Last Quarter ....... 2D. 5H. 50M. A.M. | First Quarter ...... 16D. 4H. 26M. P.M. 
New Moon ..... Sah 12 34 A.M. | Full Moon. ........... 24 2 32 P.M. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening atari Vente Stee : fe 


Pe ee 


» ieee | 


et Pe ee eS ee ee ee ary ew 


FEBRUARY, 1959 28 Days 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 414 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
Boston, New York City, Washington, Charleston, 
Ney ate Se Ohio, Sdceont ine Leaenn aoe 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah. Texan wor eh: 
ie and 8S. repre ee a =e ie gE oe ___ Arizona, and _ 
ore eae Ae rao ie ntra ‘ornia. Southern California. 
Rises | Sees (R-&S-| Rises| Sete [RCAS:| Riscs| Sees [RSS|] SB, | Sen [Mees 
H..m.jH. MJa. M.|#. M.\H. M.\H. mz. win. min. Milz. Mijn. Me. Oh 
7 14; 5 14) 1 15) 7 11) 5 17} 1 13] 7 7 5 21) 1 10) 6 55) 5 32) 1 1 
7 13| 5 15) 2 22) 7 10] 5 18] 2 19] 7 6] 5 22] 2 15!| 6 54] 5 331 2@ 4 
7 12) 5 16) 3 25) 7 9 5 19) 3 21] 7 5) 5 23) 3 17)! 6 53| 5 34,8 4 
7 11; 5 18) 4 23) 7 8 5 21/4 19] 7 4) 5 24) 4 14/| 6 52) 5 35) 4 @ 
7 10} 5 19} 5 14) 7 7 5 22) 5 11) 7 3) 5 26 5 6 6 51) 5 36| 4 55 
7 9|5 20|6 O} 7 6 5 23) 5 57) 7 2 5 27) 5 54)| 6 51) 5 37| 5 43 
7 8| 5 21) sets | 7 5) 5 24] sets | 7 1) 5 28) sets || 6 50) 5 38) sets 
7 6| 5 23) 6 37) 7 4 5 26) 6 39] 7 0} 5 29) 6 41]| 6 50) 5 39) 6 47 
7 5| 5 24| 7 39) 7 2 5 27| 7-40] 6 59} 5 30) 7 41]| 6 49) 5 40) 7 43 
7 4) 5 25) 8 39] 7 1) 5 28] 8 39] 6 58} 5 32) 8 39|| 6 48! 5 41] 8 39 
7 3] 5 27| 9 38] 7 O} 5 29! 9 37] 6 56) 5 33) 9 36)| 6 47) 5 41] 9 33 
. 7 1) 5 28/10 35) 6 59) 5 31/10 34] 6 55) 5 34/10 33]| 6 46) 5 42/10 27 
7 O| 5 29/11 32! 6 57) 5 32/11 30] 6 54) 5 35/11 28]| 6 46) 5 43/11 20 
6591-5 30|:. = 6 56} 5 33)... 6 53) 5 36).. . 6 45) 5 44)... 
6 57) 5 32/12 28] 6 55) 5 34/12 26] 6 52) 5 37/12 23)| 6 44) 5 45/129 13 
6 56| 5 33) 1 23) 6 54) 5 35] 1 20] 6 50) 5 38) 1 16])) 6 43| 5 46,1 5 
6 55; 5 34) 2 16] 6 52; 5 37] 2 12] 6 49) 5 39) 2 8]! 6 42] 5 47| 1 56 
6 53| 5 35| 3 7! 6 51) 5 38] 3 3 6 48] 5 41) 2 58!| 6 41) 5 48) 2 46 
6 52| 5 37) 3 55! 6 49) 5 39] 3 51] 6 47) 5 42) 3 47|| 6 40) 5 49! 3 35 
6 50) 5 38) 4 39] 6 48) 5 40] 4 37] 6 46) 5 43) 4 33/| 6 39) 5 49) 4 22 
6 49) 5 39) 5 21) 6 47) 5 41! 5 18] 6 44) 5 44) 5 16)| 6 38) 5 50) 5 7 
‘6 47) 5 40| 6 O} 6 45) 5 42) 5 59] 6 43) 5 45) 5 56)| 6 37) 5 51) 5 49 
6 46| 5 42/ rises || 6 44) 5 44/ rises || 6 42) 5 46) rises|| 6 35) 5 52) rises 
6 44) 5 43) 7 34] 6 42) 5 45! 7 34] 6 40) 5 47] 7 35|| 6 34) 5 53| 7 36 
6 43) 5 44] 8 45] 6 41) 5 46) 8 45] 6 39) 5 48 8 44)| 6 33) 5 54) 8 42 
6 41} 5 45] 9 57] 6 39) 5 48! 9 55] 6 37) 5 49) 9 54)| 6 32) 5 54; 9 48 
6 40] 5 47/11 7] 6 38) 5 49/11 6] 6 36) 5 50)11 2/| 6 31) 5 55/10 53 
6 38| 5 48)... 6 36) 5 50). 6 35) 5 51). 6 30) 5 56 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 
| Day of Day of Day of 


Month H. M. S. Month H.-M. S.||Month|H, M. S.|Month/H. M. S.||Month|H, M. S. 

1 |12 13 37 7 |12 14 12 13 +|12 14 19 19 |12 13 58 95 12 13 12 

2 |12 13 45) | 8 |12 14 15 14 |12 14 17 20 |12 13 52 96° 2 ise 

8 |12 13 52 9 |12 14 18 15 {12 14 15 21 112.13 45 Qi 1212452 

4 /12 13 | 10 (12 14 19 16 =|12 14 12 22 |12 13 38 98 |12 12 41 

5 12 14 4 11 |12 14 20 17 #12 14 8 23 |12 13 30 | 

6 112 14 9 12 (|12 14 20 18 112 14 3 94 |12 13 21 

Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place Feb. | Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb. Begins | Ends 
| Ze Mo | eee H. M. HM. | HM. 

Boston..... 1 5 38 6 51 il 5 28 i bay 4 Q1 6°N5 7 13 
New York..| 1 5. 37 6 52 11 5 27 ee 91 § 15 713 
Washington.| 1 | 5 35 6 53 11 | 5 26 7 3 21) 5 15 7 13 
Charleston..| 1 5 31 6 56 11 5 QA 7 («4 Q1 516) ie Fol 2 


Moon’s Phases, 1959 
Eastern Standard Time 
New Moon .........: TD. 2H. 22M. oa Full Moon .......... 23D. 3H. 54M. A.M. 


See 15 2 20 P.M. . 
Serine Stare —dupiter, Saturn, Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars. 


= Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1959 413 


directions: For New 
heeait is in Eastern Standard Time; 
or subtract the given number of m. 
Galestes Mast in cate of susie 
in es that in cas 
to be found in the table below, 


Use Calendar for 
Boston 


m~ 


Calendar on the mo! 


according as the | 
and sunset, a 


Use Calendar for 
New York City 


k Cit ptract 4 minu 
rar - for other cities, 
inutes; this 


in the column h 


3 414 Astronomical—Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections; 


Standard Time Calendar for U. S. Cities — 


How to ascertain the same time for United 


States cities from Local Mean Time 
calendar pages 400-413 Pp 
from the een ged for that city and 
wee te eal named at head of column and add 
tyes the required standard time, which is 
et er Gee a P is in eet ae table. A small Tag 3 
correction’y the smail letter and on line with the date. 


Use Calendar for 
Washington, D. C. 


Use Calendar for 
Charleston 


2 Sa hehe 
M. - M. ' 
Connecticu' California (Central) 
Boise Clin earn 45 Mb) Bridgeport....sub "7 E |San Francisco add 10 Pe heat a ge neo, ee 
Pocatello’; :add 30 M |Hartford....- ub 9 ED Colorado ontgomery -.sub 15 O 
Maine New Haven...sub 8 E /Colo. Springs 0M : 

Portland,.... sub 19 Eb Denver...... 0 M |Phoenix...... add 28 M 
Massachusetts Chicago aslageeen'® 9 Ch |Pueblo....-.- sub 2M Arkanect 
Boston,......sub 16 E |Springfield....sub 1 Ce Delaware Hot Springs. .add 12 Cb 
ya bes ne B i es Wilmington...add 2 E |Little Rock...add 9 Cb 

.owell, .,.... sub 1d Indiana Dist. of Columbia 
ingfield....sub 10 E - California (Southe 
Worcester ...8ub 13 E Se es ace 18 S Washington...add 8 Angeles...suls 7 
ichigan Garycc aa ub 1 : 
Cc lego... 
Bo cree: 0d 42 | Indianapolis. sup 15 9° Se Sina SStarasub TP 
Grand pees eda 43 E |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce - * Florida 
innesota : Jacksonville. .add 27 Ef 
Minneapolis. add 13 Ce|), 4, lene ac C |Key West....add 27 Eh 
Montan A Ge C |Miami......- add 21 Eh 
Butte... “add 30 Me ar Rapids.add 7 Cb Maret 
Wenokampehice Davenport....add 2 C Bal ary! ad regia 
Concord. sub 14 B |Les Moines.. add 15 C timore....add 6 E |Atlanta.....- add 38 Eb 
Re Cock Sioux City....add 26 Cb Missouri Augusta..... -add 28 E 
hain Bear 6 Nera Jefferson City.add 9 C MERCON, . 3-1 add 34 E 
Binghamton..add 4E |Lincoln...... edd 9700. /| Renee Chats ae phen nese Tapecciee eS = 
Buffalo....... dd 16 E /Omaha....... dd 24 C SOOR Louisiana 
Poughkeepsie..sub 4 E cs St. Louis..... add 1C |New Orleans.. oct 
Bac 3 , an oS 3 Gln aed nal 3809 Nevada Shreveport. ..add 15 C 
Schenectady. .su sinel eee © |Carson City...sub 1 P Mississip 
Syracuse..... add 5 B |Cleveland....add 27 EB 
te add 1 |Golumbus.../add 32 E New Jersey dackoon a. Meena 
North Dakota Dayton... ...add 37 Ee |Atlantic City..sub 2 5 Bacon 
Bismarck,,...add 43 Cd |Sandusky.....add 31 E |Trenton...... subi 2. Eb New Mexico 
South Dakota pea -+-...add 34 E North Carolina Santa Fé..... add 4 Me 
Plerre..,.....add 41 Cb | Youngstown, .add 23 E fRateigh. ..... add 15 Eg South Carolina 
m Pennsylvania Oklahoma Charleston. ..add 20 E 
Portland..-... add 11 Pe |Baston....... 1E |mMusk add 21 Cg |Columbia....add 24 Eb 
Salem add 12 Pe |Eri d 20 Eb Cite ts 
SSeendas c Sorle ae ook = <0 Okla. City... .add 30 
Monti rae eae 10 EB Philadelphia, “sie 8 Ea Utah 
m sa aie 
. Pkcehington Pittsburgh....add 20 E |Salt Lake.....add 28 
Olympia ne: add 12 Pa Scranton. .... add 3 E Bre vag 4 
seattie....... a Norfolk...... a 
; Rhode Island 
a aie 10 Pd | providence....sub 14 Eb Richmond... .add 10 
Madison eau, 20 Wyoming Ghanonon: ae E_ |Galvest dd 19 Cf 
Pr Sy rere veston,... 
Milwaukee....sub 8 C /|Cheyenne..... sub_1 M |Wheeling..... add 23 Eb San Antonio. "add 34 Cf 
CORRECTION TO SUNRISE 
Note—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunri: in the 
opposite way subtracted instead of added and Ride wonen 
__ Date a b 1 c d e f 2 h 
M M M M M M M 
Jan. ot 4 au : a ri add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sup 17 
Feb. 1.:] sub 2 add 3 aaa i aad it cup 3 Bn $ con g ee i 
. aa P su 
Ren a cue . aa “| add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 sub 9 
Ba |e) | Mt bleed peed i Be aria flees 
we 8) 
April i: aaa ? oo a sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 
Magy ill 25 4 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 id 8 
npn eat 8 me 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 add 11 
June 1.:] add 3 sub 4 aver: “5 8 aoa 4 aad § dd 8 oat 1? 
oS a a 
July 15 & acd . ane ‘ sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 18 
ey a 8 bier 3 sub 4 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
ite eee ss sub sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
peareet ead: 4 eet sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 add 14 
Rep: add. sub 2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 add 5 add 5 add 10 
ee os many sub $ sub 6 qd 2 add 3 add 3 add 6 
Ger “Re 4 ; a — 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 add 2 
Bee | cans Pei ag add 1 tt) sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 
Nov. 1.:] sub 1 add 2 aad 5 aad 3 a 2 an 3 oe 3 sup 10 
su 
Boot | me 2 | Std] oe baa ef ee) og | eee 
Tse cub 8 ota sub 4 sub 6 sub 8 sub 16 
EN add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 16 


Time 


tar 
The United States Army on July 1, 1942, adopted es 24-hour clock system, a system long in effect in 


the Navy and which is patterned on the English system of beginning the day at midnight and number- 


ing the hours around the clock. Thus 8 
system 4 P.M. becomes 1600 and the time of 1: 


midnight. Under this system the common time 
handling of messages from one time zone to anot 
to local reckoning. For long distance messages G 


is written as 0800 and 8:25 A.M. as 0825. Under this 


52 P.M. becomes 1952 or 19 hours and 52 minutes 
eg se ries ae from the local one area, ene 
Y n time zones messages are ti i 
reenwich time is the panarae woe ae 


i 
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Astronomical—Standard and Daylight Time; Speed of Sound 415 
Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time 


Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office; Interstate Commerce Commission and 
The National Bureau of Standards 


STANDARD TIME 


Standard time is reckoned from Greenwich, 
England, recognized as the Prime Meridian of 
Longitude. The world is divided into 24 zones, 
each 15° of are, or one hour in time apart. The 
meridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the 
center of the initial zone, and the zones to the 
eastward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the pre- 
fix ‘‘minus’’ indicating the number of hours to be 
subtracted to obtain Greenwich time. 


Zones westward are similarly numbered, but pre- 
fixed ‘‘plus’’ showing the number of hours that 
must be added to get Greenwich time. While 
these zones apply generally to sea areas, it should 
be noted that the standard time maintained in 
many countries does not coincide with zone time. 
A graphical representation of the zones is shown 
on the Standard Time Chart of the World 
(H.O. 5192) published by the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, Washington, D. C. 


The United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude in 
width. All places in each zone use, instead of their 
own local time, the time counted from the transit 
of the ‘‘mean sun"’ across the meridian which 
passes through the approximate center of that 
zone. ; 


These time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respec- 
tively. The time in the various zones is slower 
than Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7 and 8 hours, 
respectively. 


Apalachicola, Fla. located on the boundary be- 
tween the Eastern and the Central Time zones is 
considered as within the Eastern zone. 


The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time zones use Central Standard Time: 


Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.;-Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. 


All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Moun- 
tain Standard Time except Hungtington, Oreg., 
which uses Pacific Standard Time. 

The adoption of Standard Time by any state 
has no official bearing on the time zone boundaries, 
as the control of these boundary lines rests with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


In 1936 the Eastern Zone limits were redrawn 
to include the Lower Peninsula of Michigan and 
all of Ohio; in 1941 to include all of Georgia; and 
in 1947 to add the western portions of Virginia 
and North Carolina andadditional portions of 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. In 1949 a further 
extension included Hamilton and Rhea counties, 
Tennessee. 

Effective April 30, 1950, the limits of the Moun- 
tain zone, which had embraced all but the north- 
west corner of Arizona, was extended to include 
the entire state. 


By Greenwich Time official Alaska time is 10 


hours slower; Guam, 10 hours faster; Hawaii, 16 
hours slower; Panama Canal Zone, 5 hours slower: 
Philippines, 8 hours faster; Puerto Rico, 4 hours 
slower; Samoa, 11 hours slower; Virgin Islands, 
4 hours slower. 


Alaska time, by act of Congress in 1918 was 
fixed as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hour: 
slower than Greenwich. Actually, however, four 
times are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W, 
150°W, 165°W, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 
11 hours slow, respectively. ; 

Standard time signals are transmitted from the 
U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapolis? 
and over wires to various points using this service 


STANDARD FREQUENCY STATIONS 


The National Bureau of Standards’ radio sta- 
tions WWV near Washington, D. C. and WWVH 
on the island of Maui, Hawaii broadcast six 
technical services continuously night and day. 
The services are: (1) standard radio frequencies, 
2.5, 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 Mc (WWV) and 5, 10 and 
15 Mc (WWVH), (2) standard audio frequencies 
440 and 600 cycles per second (3) standard musical 
pitch, A above middle C (4) standard time inter- 
vals of 1 second, 1 minute and longer (5) time sig- 
nals in voice and telegraphic code each 5 minutes 
(6) radio propagation forecasts, in telegraph code, 
at 19.5 and 49.5 minutes past each hour from 
WWYV for the North Atlantic region and at 9.4 and 
39.4 minutes past each hour from WWVH for the 
North Pacific region. 


WWYV is interrupted for 4 minutes each hour 
commencing at 45 minutes past each hour. WWVH 
is interrupted for 4 minutes each half hour 
commencing at the beginning of each hour and 
half hour. WWVH is also interrupted for 34 min- 
utes commencing at 1900 UT (universal time) 
each day. 


WWV has no tone modulation during the last 
two minutes of each five minute period commenc- 
ing on the hour, 


Inquiries concerning WWV and WWVH should 
be addressed National Bureau of Standards 
Boulder Laboratories, Boulder, Colo. Reports from 
users are welcomed and acknowledged. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Daylight Saving Time immeans advancing the 
clock by one hour during the summer, in the 
United States, usually, from 2 a.m. on the last 
Sunday in April until 2 a.m. on the last Sunday 
in September, when the clock is turned back one 
hour. 


In 1955 a movement to extend daylight sav- 
ing time to Oct. 29 was adopted by all the New 
England states, New York and New Jersey. It 
also was observed in certain cities and towns 
of Pennsylvania and Illinois. Places in Indiana 
and Nebraska adopted daylight time the year 
around. This change in time is dependent on 
annual legislative action or municipal order. 


The U..S. Navy Hydrographic Office reports that 


Summer or Daylight Saving Time may be ex- 
pected to be observed in many foreign countries. 


Passing the Sound Barrier 


The speed of sound is generally placed at 1088 
ft. per second at sea level at 32° F. It varies in 
other temperatures and in different media. Sound 
travels faster in water than in air, and even faster 
in iron and steel. If in air it travels a mile in 5 
seconds, it does a mile under water in 1 second, 
and through iron in 14 of a second. It travels 
through ice-cold vapor at approximately 4,708 ft. 
per sec., ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, 12,960; 
hard wood, 12,620; brick, 11,960; glass, 16,410 
to 19,690; silver, 8,658; gold, 5,717. 

When an airplane flies faster than the speed of 
sound it passes the sound barrier. At this point 
listeners inside the sound area hear thunderclaps, 
but the pilots do not hear them. The plane- be- 
comes uncontrollable until the pilot exerts control 
by maneuvers learned from experience. Planes 


that break the sound barrier often do so when 
diving at high speed. 

When a plane hits supersonic speed, its speed 
is measured by the prefix Mach. Mach was the 
name of Ernst Mach, a Czech-born German physi- 
cist, who contributed to the study of sound. When 
a plane proceeds at the speed of sound it is 
going at Mach 1. If it is moving at twice the speed 
of sound it is Mach 2. When it nears Mach and is 
still below it, it can designate its speed as less 
than Mach, such as Mach .10. At the same time 
the plane must register its height, since the speed 
of sound varies according to heights. Mach is de- 
fined in the New Military and Naval Dictionary 
as: ‘In jet propulsion, the ratio of the velocity of 
a@ rocket or a jet to the velocity of sound in the 
medium being considered.’”’ 


> 
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416 Astronomical—Standard Time Differences; Da Be sco Ta 
Standard Time Differences—United States Cities 


Source: Interstate Commerce 


) 
At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Putman Time = a City the standard time in 


PSION saa. Pe or hy ford, SS ee OO NO Pittsb' Perey 12. 
papenier ue, N. Mex./10.00 a.m. ||Helena, Mont ie Ses ee ‘110.00 a.m. |[Bort! Me 
“12/00 Noon||Honolulu, T tee Bs oases 4 OD ARE, 9.00 A 
12.00 Noon||Houston, Tex _....... 11.00 a.m. Reno, New" 2 .+.-|12,00 NOON 
11.00 A.M. Indianapolis, Ind.?,...|11.00 a.m. 9.00 A.M. 
,/11.00 a.M. |\Jacksonville, Fla 12.00 Ae alter .00 NOON 
10.00 A.M. ansas City, Mo 11.00 4.m. 12.00 NOON 
12.00 NOON||Knoxyille, aie 2.00 NOON 10.00 A.M. 
12.00 Noon||Lincoln, Nebr... 1.00 A.M. 11.00 A.M. 
10.00 A.M. |\Little Rock, Ark.. 1.00 A.M. 9.00 A.M. 
.|12.00 NOON||Los eles 9.00 A.M. 11.00 A.M. 
*/12'00 Noon||Louisville, Ky -|11.00 aM. 11.00 A.M. 
./10.00 a.m. ||Memp! 11.00 A.M. .-|10.00 A.M. 
- {11.00 a.m. ||Miami, 12.00 NOON! -|. 9.00 4.M. 
*7/12'00 Noon||Milwaukee, W’ 11.00 A.M. 12.00 NOON 
12.00 NOON|\Minneapolis, Katia? . 111.00 A.M, 9.00 A.M. 
12:00 Noon||Newark, N.J_....... 12:00 NOON 9.00 A.M. 
11.00 a.m. |New Haven, Conn.  .|12.00 Noon||T: 12.00 NOON 
10.00 a.m. ||New York, N. Y...... 12.00 NOON .|12.00 NOON 
.. {11.00 a.m. - {11.00 a.m. -|11.00 A.M. 
12,00 NOON . {12.00 NOON -|11.00 A.M, 
11.00 a.M. 11.00 A.M. 12.00 NOON 
-{11.00 A.M. - {11.00 a.m. 11.00 A.M. 
. {11.00 aw, . °/12°00 Noon|| Wilmington, Del 12.00 NOON 
Galveston, . {11.00 a.m. |/Phoenix, 1/1000 A.M. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .|1200 Noon|Pierre, S. Dak 111.00 a.m. 


Perouse DIGS, VICI. ..|12-0U' NOONE ICETE, \O-- DIAK A 3! 5 o AEE A ee 
(*)Uses M.S.T. (10 A.M.), but by an act of Congress approved March 4, 1921, 41 Stat. 1446, 15 U S.T. 
265. all of Texas, including El Paso, is within the U. S. standard central- time zone. 
1fndianapolis and other eastern Indiana communities have advanced their local time one hour 
throughout the year, making the local time equivalent to eastern time, although all of Indiana is 
Still otficially included in the U. S. Standard Central zone. 


Standard Time Differences—Foreign Cities 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 


By government decree or proclamation Spain, France, Netherlands, Belgium and the U.S.S.R. have 
advanced their time from the standard meridian by one hour throughout the year. The time indicated 
in table is fixed by law and is called the legal time, or, more generally, standard time. 


At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Standard Time (New York City) the standard Time in 
foreign cities is as follows: 


Alexandria, .| 7.00 p.m. ||Cape Town..| 7.00 P.M. ||Lisbon ..... 5.00 P.M. ||Singapore....|/12.30 a.M.* 
Amsterdam. .| 6.00 p.M. ||Caracas =a eee P.M. ||Liverpool 5.00 P.M. | Stockholm...| 6.00 P.M. 
Athens...... 7.00 P.M. ||Copenhagen..! 6.00 P.M. ondon...... 5.00 P.M. ||Sydney 
Auckland....| 5.00 A.M.*||Danzig......| 6.00 p.m. ||Madrid...... 6.00 P.M. N.S. W.) | 3.00 a.M.* 
Baghdad ....| 8.00 P.M. ||Dawson | Manila...... 1.00 A.M.*||Teheran..... 8.30 P.M. 
Bangkok ..../12.00 mip. (Yukon) 8.00 a.m. ||Melbourne...| 3.00 a.M.*|/Tokyo....... 2.00 A.M.* 
Batavial..... 12.30 a.m.*)/Delhi........ (10.30 p.m. ||Mexico City |11.00 A.M. Valparaiso...| 1.00 P.M. 
Belfast...... 5.00 P.M. ||Dublin...... | 5.00 p.m. |)/Montevideo. | 2.00 P.M. ||Vancouver 9.00 A.M. 
Berlin .|.6.00 P.M. ||Geneva...... | 6.00 P.M. ||Montreal....|12.00 NooNn!||Vienna...... 6.00 P.M. 
Bogota... ... 12.00 NOON]|Halifax...... 1.00 P.M. 8.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 
Bombay .|10.30 P.M, ||Havana . |12.00 Noo: 6.00 P.M. 
Bremen -| 6.00 P.M. ||Hong Kong..| 1.00 a.m. *||Par 6.00 P.M. 5.00 A.M.* 
Brussels.....| 6.00 P.M Istanbul, ....| 7.00 P.M. ee ae TEneEe 2.00 P.M. - {11.00 A.M, 
Bucharest ...| 7.00 P.M. ponennesburg| 7.00 P.M. ||Rome....... 6.00 P.M. -| 2.00 A.M.* 
Budapest. ...| 6.00 p.m, ||Le Havre,...| 6.00 P.M. ||/Santiago 6.00 P.M. 
Buenos canal 2.00 P.M. ||Leningrad...| 8.00 P.M. (Chile) . 1.00 P.M. 
Calcutta.. ...|10.30 p.m. ||Lima........ -/12/00 Noon Shanghai . -..!. 1.00 a.m.* 

"Indicates morning of the following day. "Batavia, Java, now known at Djakarta. 


Days Between Two Dates 
_The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28 


e - g 

&. 

Ee : . L—} eo re ey Co | 7) . 

eel slsleleligieleldiels > S/S) Pl elFileiajele 

a | ‘o aig ] C i Ee 3 $13 

ajelels 2/2 \2\2|218)8\2/ ai 2s ee ee 
1] 1) 32 91|121|152|182|213|2441974|305|3a5|| 1.1366 97|426|456)486|517(547(578|¢09|6391670] 700 
3 2 33] 61) 92)122)153)183]214/245/275|306|336|| 2. |367/398|426|457|487 re 548/579/610/640 Hat 701 
4] 3} 34] 62) 93)123/154)184)215) 246/276/307/337|| 3.1368 309 427|458|488|519]549|580|611|641|672| 702 
31 2] 35} 83] 94|124/155|185/216)2471277|308|338]| 4: |369|400]428/459] 489 320 550]5811612|6421673] 703 
é| 2] 36) 64) 95|125]156)186)217)248)/278|309|3391) 5. |370]401)429|460|490]521|551/582|613]643]674| 704 
§| 8) 87) 65) 96/126)157/1871218)249|279/310)340]| 6. 1871|402]430|462}491) 522] 552|583|614|644|675] 705 
b| | 38} 88) 97)127)158/188/219)250)/280)/311)3411) 7, 13721403| 431) 462) 492|523|553|584|615|645|676| 706 
5] 8] 39) 62) 98/1281159/189)220)251]2811312/342|| 8. |373]404) 4321463]493 524 554 585) 616|6461677] 7 
4 40 99] 129] 160) 190]221/252|2821313|343|| 9. 1374|405|433|464| 49415: 617|647|678] 708 
ttl 44] 43} 8) 100/130] 161)191)222|253|283/31413441) 10. |3 375 406 434 465 495 B36 bee 387 eis 6481679] 709 
Ay) 70] 1011131] 162]192|223]254)2841315/345 6]496| 527|557|588|619|649|680] 71 
13| 23] 43) 71/102] 132) 163/193|224|255|285/316/346]] 12 aa 408 436 469 497|528]558|589|620/650|/681| 711 
14] 13] 34] 221208] 133) 164) 194/225) 256/286) 317/347|| 13. |378|409| 437/468] 4981529] 559] 590/621 |6511682| 712 
15| 15| 46] “al 105] 136] 166| 196297 aoa lsoalstolssel| 44: [saolazg|aa0lsool ool Say loos (eos osslooalees| aa 
5] 15 ? : , : 500] 5311561159216231653 714 
16 16) 42) 75) 106/136/167)197/228|259|289|3201350|| 16. |381/412| 440|471|501 532 562|593|624 Goa Seal 716 

14) 34] 28] 28|107/137|168/198}229/260|200/321/351]| 17: {3821413 441 472|502|533|563|594|625|655|/686 16 

7|108]138}169)199]230|261/291132213521| 18. |383|414|442|473|503 ba 564] 595/626 |656|/687| 717 


1 
ae 19) 50) 78]109)139/170}200]2311262/29213231353|| 19. 138414151443|474|504|535|565|596162716571688) 718 


87/118}148)179]209}240|271|301|332|362|| 28 398 424]452/483 

; P 1 
AIR BS eae peice es a Po eae a PL SR a 
$1) 31].../ $0)...1251].. .1212)2431, . 1304]. . .1365|] 31. 396 a 455)... 1516 oleae leosle eeol 730 
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Perpetual Calendar 
‘This calendar gives the of the week for known date f: the beginning of 
Ber toe Ohvinans Mee deen ee Ge ee ek ee oe 
Source: Smithsonian Institution, from Ninth Edition, Smithsonian Physical Tables, by permission. 
Prepared by G. M. Clemence, U.S. Naval Observatory. 


To find calendar for any year of the Christian Era, first find Dominical letter for the year in th 
upper section of table. Two letters are given for leap year: the first to be used for January ¢ 
February, the second for other months. In the lower section of table, find column in which the 
Dominical letter for the year is in the same line with the month for which the calendar is desired; 
this column gives the days of the week that are to be used with the month, 

Example: To find the day of the week for July 4, 1961, we locate 61 in the Year section at the left. 
Following that line to the right till we come to the Century column 1900, we find the Dominical letter 
A, In the Month line for July, we find that the Dominical letter A is in the second column. In the 
Day line for the 4th, we find that the day of the week in the second column is Tuesday. Therefore, 
July 4, 1961, is on Tuesday. (Example below in bold face type.) 


DOMINICAL LETTERS 


Julian Calendar Gregorian Calendar 
CENTURY 0 100 200 300 400 500 600 | 1500t 1600 1700 1800 1900 
700 800 900 1000 1100 1200 1300 2000 2100 2200 2300 
1400 1500+ 
YEAR 
0 DC sD FH» GE AG. BA CB — BA C¢ B G 
ST 29957 85: B Cc D E F G A F G B D F 
2 30 58 86 A B Cc D E F G E F A Cc E 
3 31 59 87 G A B Cc D E F D E G B D 
A» - 32-260". 88: FE GF AG BA CB DC ED CB DC FE AG CB 
5 33" 6b: 89 D E PT ALG A B Cc A B D F A 
6 34 62 90 Cc D E F G A B G A Cc E G 
7 235%. 1635-91 B o) D E F G A F G D F 
8 ~36 64 92 AG. BA’ CB’ “DOC ‘BD \-i FE: “GFE ED FE AG CB ED 
9. 37, 65)_ 93. G A B Cc D E Cc D F A (o; 
10 38 66 94 E F G A B Cc D B Cc E G B 
11 39 67 95 D E F G A B Cc A B D F A 
12 40 68 96 CB DC ED FE GF AG BA GF AG CB ED .GF 
13. cater 69” U7 B c D E F G E F A C E 
14 42 70 98 G A B Cc D E F D E G B D 
45) 7 43.%e71,- 09 F G A B Cc D E (0) D EF A Cc 
16 d4 72 ED FE GF AG BA CB DC — CB ED GF BA 
VP 45" WS. (9) D E F G A B — A Cc E G 
18 46 74 B Cc D E F G A — G B D EF 
19 47 75 A B Cc D E F G — F A @) E 
20 48 “76 GF AG BA CB DC ED FE — ED GF BA DbDC 
Bi 48 a7 E F G A B Cc D — c E G B 
22 50. 78 D E F G A B Cc — B D F A 
23) —Sibh > 19 Cc D E F G A B — A Cc E G 
24. 52 80 BA. CB. De” -ED' "FE. GF AG — GF BA DC FE 
25 53 81 G A B Cc D E F — E G B D 
26 54 82 F G A B Cc D E Cc D F A Cc 
27 65 83 E F G A B Cc D B () E G B 
28 56 84 DC ED FE GF AG BA _ CB AG BA DC FE AG 
MONTH Dominical letter 
Jan.. Oct A B Cc D E F G 
Feb., Mar., Nov. D E Fr G A B Cc 
Apr., July G A B Cc D E EF 
May B Cc D E F G A 
June E F G A B (0) D 
Aug Cc D E F G A B 
Sept , Dec. F G A B Cc D EB 
aie ge as ee ee ee OE eee 
1 ei 22 29 Sun. Sat Fri. Thurs Wed. Tues, Mon 
2 9 16 23 30 Mon. Sun. Sat. Fri. Thurs Wed Tues 
3.40 - 17, 24. -81 Tues Mon. Sun. Sat. Fri. Thurs. Wed. 
4 11 18 25 Wed. Tues. Mon. Sun. Sat. Fri. Thurs. 
5 12 19 26 Thurs. Wed. Tues. Mon. Sun. Sat. Fri. 
6 33 20 27 Fri. Thurs Wed. Tues Mon. Sun. Sat. 
714" 21° 28 Sat. Fri. Thurs Wed. Tues. Mon. Sun. 


¥ On and before 1582, Oct. 4 only. + On and after 1582, Oct. 15 only. 


SIZE AND DIMENSIONS 


The earth is the fifth largest planet and the 
third from the sun. Since it is slightly flattened 
at the poles it is not a perfect sphere, but a spher- 
oid or ellipsoid. Its area is placed at 196,950,284 
sq. mi.; its mass is estimated at 6 sextillion, 588 
quintillion short tons, but no one has ever weighed 
it, Its circumference at the equator is 24,902.39 


- miles and through the poles is 24,860.49 miles. 


Diameter at the equator is 7,926.67 miles. 


The earth is considered a solid, rigid mass, the 
core of which is thought to be metal, above which 
granite and basalt rocks form a solid base for the 
continents, while the sedimentary rocks, such as 
sandstone, shale and limestone, are on or near the 
surface as the result of weathering and of marine 
deposits. The heat in the earth increases about 
10° F. every 50° or so, and heat near the core is 
believed to be just short of liquefaction of metals 
and rocks. Some theories hold that the central 
core is liquid. 


The heat of the earth is believed to come from 
two sources; original heat, which has been slowly 
cooling, and radio activity in the rocks. The sharp 
protrusions of the earth are continually under 
attack by the elements and man and the tendency 
toward levelling is constant. 


ATMOSPHERE OF THE EARTH 


The earth’s atmosphere is a blanket composed of 
gases and some water vapor. The principal gases 
are nitrogen, oxygen and argon, in amounts of 
78, 21 and 1% by volume. Also present in quanti- 
ty of less than one-tenth of 1%, are carbon di- 
oxide, hydrogen, neon, helium, krypton and xenon. 


Water vapor occupies space independent of gases 
and varies from zero to about 4% by volume. 
Ozone appears in small quantity at low levels and 
is more prevalent 65,000 ft. up, after which it 
diminishes. Small amounts of methane have been 
found by spectroscope, 


The atmosphere rests on the earth’s surface with 
the weight equivalent to a layer of water 34 ft. 
deep. For about 180,000 ft. upward the gases re- 
main in the proportions stated. Gravity holds the 
gases to the earth. The weight of the air compres- 
ses it at the bottom, so that the greatest density 
is at the earth’s surface. Density decreases as 
height increases because the weight of the upper 
air is less. 


The temperature of the air drops with increased 
height, until the tropopause is reached. This may 
vary from 25,000 to 60,000 ft. The atmosphere be- 
low the tropopause is the troposphere; the atmos- 
phere several miles above the tropopause is the 
stratosphere, where the temperature is higher. 


LATITUDE, LONGITUDE 


Time and place on the globe are measured by 
means of meridians. A meridian is an imaginary 
line drawn around the earth through the poles, 
and also around the earth parallel to the equator. 
The meridians running through the poles deter- 
mine longitude; those parallel with the equator 
determine latitude. The meridian running through 
Greenwich, England, is the prime meridian of 
longitude, and all others are designated as either 
east or west. The length of a degree of longitude 
varies as the cosine of the latitude. At the equator 
a degree is 69.65 statute miles; this is gradually 
reduced toward the poles. 


Latitude uses the equator as its prime meridian 
and degrees are either north or south. The length 
of a degree of latitude is 68.704 statute miles at 
the equator and varies slightly north and south 
because of the elliptical form of the globe; at the 
poles a degree is 69.407 statute miles. 


COMPUTATION OF TIME 


The earth rotates on its axis and follows an 
elliptical orbit around the sun. This was estab- 
lished by the astronomer Copernicus in 1543. The 
rotation makes the sun appear to move across the 
sky from East to West. It determines day and 
night and the complete rotation is called the 
apparent or true solar day. Since this varies dur- 
ing the year an average is struck to determine the 
mean solar day, which is 24 hours, 3 minutes, 
56.555 seconds long. 


the diurnal motion of the vernal , and is 
determi ation of the meridian 
transits of stars. One complete tion of the 


earth relative to the stars is called the sidereal 
day. Stated otherwise, the sidereal day is the 
interval of time between two consecutive upper 
transits of the vernal equinox across a 
it is divided into 24 sidereal 


The Calendar Year begins at 12 o’clock 
local clock time, on the night of Dec. 31-Jan. 1. 
The day and the calendar month also begin at 
midnight by the clock. The interval required for 
the earth to make one absolute revolution around 
the sun is a sidereal year; it consists of 365 days, 
6 hours, 9 minutes, and 9.5 seconds. 


The Trepical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two 
consecutive returns of the sun to the vernal 
equinox. The tropical year consists of 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46 seconds. It is not of 
constant length, but is decreasing at the rate of 
0.530 seconds “per century. 


THE SEASONS 


The oscillation of the earth’s axis with respect 
to the sun determines the seasons. These are best 
marked in the North Temperate Zone, where spring 
begins at the vernal equinox, summer at the sum- 
mer solstice, autumn at the autumnal equinox and 
winter at the winter solstice. 


If the earth’s axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of the earth’s orbit around the sun there 
would be no change of seasons. Day and night 
would be of equal length and there would be 
equable conditions of temperature. But the axis 
is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpendicular to the 
orbit and only in March and September is the axis 
at right angles to the sun. The point at which the 
sun seems to stand still and reverse its direction 
on the horizon is the equinox, when day-and night 
are equal. 


In June the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
the sun and the days in the northern hemisphere 
are longer than the nights, while the days in the 
southern hemisphere are shorter than the nights. 
In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the sun and the nights in the northern hem- 
isphere are longer than the days, while the nights 
in the southern hemisphere are shorter than days. 


In the South Temperate Zone the vernal equinox 
(spring) begins about Sept. 23; the summer sol- 
stice (summer) begins about December 21, 


In the Torrid Zone, which lies between the tropic 
of cancer and the tropic of capricorn, with the 
equator in the center, the four seasons are not well 
defined and the weather is chiefly either dry or 
Tainy. 

THE SEASONS IN 1958 

In 1958 the four seasons will begin as follows 

according to Eastern Standard Time, which can 


be translated into time for other zones by using 
the calendar on page 414: 


Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 20, 10:06 P.M. 
Summer Solstice (Summer), June 21, 4:57 P.M, 
Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), Sept. 23, 8:10 A.M. 


Winter Solstice (Winter), Dec. 21, 3:40 A.M. 


io. 


The 

The sun has a diameter of 864,100 miles, and is 
distant, on the average, 92,900,000 miles from the 
earth. It is supposed to be about one-and-a-half 
times as dense as water. The light of the sun 
reaches the earth in 498.6 seconds or slightly more 
than eight minutes. The average surface solar 
temperature has been measured by several indirect 
methods which agree very closely on a value of 
6,000° Centigrade or about 10,000° Fahrenheit. 

When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, 
it is found to consist of a continuous spectrum 
composed of all colors of the rainbow, in order, 
crossed by dark lines. These ‘‘absorption lines’’ 
are produced by the gaseous materials in the 
atmosphere of the sun. Of these materials, almost 
all have been identified. More than 60 of the 92 
known terrestrial elements have been identified in 
the sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- 
tense heat of the sun. 

The radiating surface of the sun is called the 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
chromosphere is visible to the naked eye only at 
times of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a 
pinkish-violet layer sometimes with great flame- 
like masses which are called prominences project- 
ing above its general level. With proper instru- 
ments the chromosphere can be seen or photo- 
graphed whenever the sun is visible without wait- 
ing for an eclipse. Above the chromosphere is the 
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Sun 


corona, also visible to the naked eye only at times - 


of total eclipse, but. instruments have been devel- 
oped to permit the brighter portions of the corona 
to be studied at certain high mountain observa- 
tories without waiting for an eclipse. Its pearly 
light surges, in places, as far as 1,000,000 miles or 
more, The corona, in the opinion of astronomers, 
Probably always is visible at points outside the at- 
mosphere of the earth. 

The corona is believed to consist of materials 
known on the earth, but affected by forces un- 
known to man. In 1942, theoretical studies indi- 
cated that iron, nickel and calcium, all in a high 
state of excitation because of some unknown source 
of energy, are the principal contributors to the 
composition of the corona. 

There is an intimate connection between sun 
spots and the corona. Sun spots are dark, cloud 
like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter 
which sometimes last more than a year; the record 
is 18 months. It is common to find a sun spot 
which persists for three weeks. They increase in 
number in 11-year cycles. 

The sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
as the moon. We receive from the sun more light 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde- 
baran sends out 160 times as much light as the 
sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as much 
light from the sun as we receive from Aldebaran 
because the sun is so much closer than the star. 


The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 
Washington—Apparent Noon 


Equat. Equat. Equat. 
1958 Semi- Horiz. 1958 Semi- Horiz. 1958 Semi- Horiz. 
‘ Diameter | Parallax Diameter | Parallax Diameter | Parallax 
, 7 ” 7 7 7 ” * 
Jan. 1} 16 17.86 8.95 May 1/ 15 54.11 8.73 Sept. 8} 15 54.53 8.74 
11) 16 17.65 8.95 11; 15 51.81 8.71 18} 15 57.07 8.76 
21) 16 16.94 8.94 21| 15 49.82 8.69 28| 15 59.79 8.79 
31; 16 15.82 8.93 31) 15 48.24 8.68 Oct. 8] 16 2:51 8.81 
Feb. 10) 16 14.20 8.92 June 10} 15 46.95 8.67 18} 16 5.27 8.84 
2 16 12.20 8. 0; 15 46.11 8.66 28] 16 7.97 8.86 
Mar. 2) 16 9.9 8. 30| 15 45.75 8.66 Nov. 7| 16 10.40 8.88 
12) -16: °F 542 8.85 July 10) 15 45.76 8.66 17| 16 12.66 8.90 
22} 16 4.72 8.83 20} 15 46.24 8.66 27| 16 14.60 8.92 
apr. sir 16; 2-01 8.80 30| 15 47.20 8.67 Dec. 7| 16 16.06 8.93 
Il} 15 59.23 8.78 Aug. 9) 15 48.48 8.68 17| 16 17.14 8.94 
21 15 56.55 8.75 19} 15 50.18 8.70. 27) 16 17.76 8.95 
29| 15 52.26 8.72 
Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1958 
Washington—Mean Noon 
LS ee, Rs As IR. A. A. R. A 
Date |[M._ S.|| Date |M. S.|| Date |[M._ S.|| Date M Ss Date M S.|| Date IM. § 
iH. M. iH. M. iH. M. M. iH. M. 
Jan. 1/18 43.4)|Mar. 2)22 39.9|/|May 1] 2 36.5||June 30] 6 33.0/|Aug. 29/10 29.6) |Oct. 28/14 26.1 
11/19 22.8 12/23 19.3 11} 3 15.9/|\July 10) 7 12.5|\Sept. 8/11 9.0) |Nov. 7/15 5.6 
21/20 2.2 22/23 58.8 21/ 3-55.3 20| 7 51.9 18/11 48.4 17/15 45.0 
31/20 41.6}|Apr. 1] 0 38.2 _- B81] 4 34.8 30/ 8 31.3 28|12 27.4 27|16 24.4 
Feb. 10/21 21.1 11] 1 17.6}\June 10} 5 14. . .9| 9 10.7 |[Oct. 13. 7.:]|Dee 7|17 3.8 
20 0.5 21} 1-57.0 20] 5 53.6 19| 9 50.2 i 7\17 43.3 


The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. 


The Zodiac 


The sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into tweive signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 

These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac with which the signs coincided 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


7. = Libra. The Balance. 
Bape . M Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
Bos: 9. [ Sagittarius. The Archer. 
10. 4 Capricornus. The Goat. 
rae 11. x. Aquarius. The Water-Bearer 
&ns./ 19 3 Pisces. The Fishes. 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


Source: Maritime Administration 


1. T Aries. The Ram. 
aeons 2. & Taurus. The Bull. 
éns-( 3. II Gemini. The Twins. 
s 4, [5 Cancer. The Crab. 
nae 5. Leo. The Lion. 
ens. / 6. ip Virgo. The Virgin 
Time. A.M. | Time, A.M. Time, A.M. 
8:30 
. 9:00 
. 9:30 
.. 6:00 
. .10:30 
. 11:00 
. 11:30 
. Noon| 


Time, P.M. | Time, P.M. Time, P.M. 
1 Bell. ...- 12:30/1 Bell...., 4:30|1 Bell. ..., 8:30 
2 Beils.... 1:00)2 Bells.... 5:00/2 Bells.... 9:00 
Be dees «BBO Se" ae a SO Si eee ne 
4" 2:00/\4 ‘ . 6:00/4 “* G 
b oie 2330/5: . 6330/55 “ 
6 3:00/}6 ** . 7:0016 * 
’ ent 3:30/7 “* . 7:30\7 
a 4:00\8 ‘* . 8:0018 


Sc. 


gape ae 


} th—that is, the 
Abana darntion ate of the ig mon’ ee 4 


Moon com; gerd ctnoatt Oe Th 

hse raverage length ig 2 

minutes: ut in consequence of 
with the earth around the Sun, 


time from new moon to new moon—! 1 
hours 4405 my Sninuied which is oaied the Moon’s 
synodica 


The mean Pete from ae earth acco’ to 
Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. 

maximum distance, however, may reach 252,710 

miles, and the least distance to which the Moon 
can im approach the earth is 221,463 mie. 

ameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct 

ion her distance from the Earth the aris es the 

two radii of the earth and Moon—viz., 3,963 and 


. Moon revolves on an axis and the t of 
rotation is — to the time of 

Tovolution StOuP A ne cliniteal Drill. Tee 
rotation gular and tnis Produces hat is 

ce tmnisteg longitude’ w permits us to see 


whe des ace poe caused mainly by the Lary 
tide-raising power of Moon and Sun is 11 to . 


The Moon’s Phases, 1958 (Standard Time) 


A.M., light figures; P.M., black 


Eastern Central Mountain 
1958) = Ph bay | Boston, Ne ie outa tee Denver, Sait San acannon 
ase a oston, New |St. Louis, Ne r 4 
x York, Etc. | Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc. |L.Angeles,Etc. 
H. M. H, M. H. M. 

¢ (|Full Moon....| 5 3.9 Y ae 1 eed 

a |Last Quarter..| 12 91 8 1 <4 

™ |New Moon...| 19 5 48 a 8 
First Quarter..| 27 9 16 8 16 7 16 
Full Moon....| 4 3.5 2 ta. 1 5 

2 |Last eueercss 10 6 34 5 34 4 34 

|New Moon. ..| 18 10 38 9 38 8 38 
First Quarter..| 26 3 51 2 51 1 51 

|Full Moon, Bc et oe 12 28 11 28 8 

a Last Quarter 12 5 48 4 48 3 48 2 12 

‘|New Moon. 20 4 50 3 50 2 50 1 50 19d. 11 5 
First Quarter..| 28 6 18 5 18 4 18 3 18 1 18 
Full Moon... . 3 10 45 9 45 8 45 7 45 5 45 

& |Last Quarter..| 10 6 50 5 50 4 50 3 50 1 50 

a |New Moon...| 18 10 23 9 23 8 23 7 23 5 23 
First Quarter..| 26 4 36 3 36 2 36 1 36 11 36 

b> Full Moon.... 3 7 23 6 23 «8-23 4 23 2 23 

a Last Quarter..| 10 9 37 8 37 7 37 6 37 4 37 

s INew Moon...} 18 2 0 1 0 12 0 11 0 9 0 
First Quarter..| 25 11 38 10 38 9 38 8 38 6 38 

o Full Moon.,... 1 3 55 2 55 1 55. 12 55 10 55 

& ‘Last Quarter 9 1 59 12 59 11 59 10 59 8 59 

4 (New Moon. 17 2 59 1 59 12 59 16d. 11 59 9 59 

First Quarter,. 24 4 44 3 44 2 44 1 44 23d.° 11 44 
5 June 30d. 

b Full Moon... . 1 1 4 12 4 il 4 10 4 8 4 

= Last Quarter..| 8 721 6 21 5 21 4 21 2 21 

2 |New Moon...; 16 1 33 12 33 11 33 10 33 8 33 
First Quarter..| 23 9 19 8 19 719 6 19 419 
Full Moon,,..| 30 ll 47 10 47 9 47 8 47 6 47 
Last Quarter..| 7 12 49 li 49 10 49 949 |) 7 ae 
New Moon...| 14 10 33 9 33 8 33 7 33 5 33 

2 First Quarter,.| 21 2 45 1 45 12 45 ll 45 9 45 
Full Moon....| 29 12 53 28d. IL 53 10 53 9 53 7 53 
Last Quarter..| 6 524 ~ |. 424 3 24 224 ova ee 

& |New Moon...| 13 uae 6 2 Do 2 42 3 % 

2 _|First_Quarter..| 19 10 17 sa 8 17 a} 5 17 
Full Moon....| 27 4 43 3 43 2 43 1 43 li 43 
Last Quarter..| 5 820 7 20 6 20 5 20 

ew Moon...| 12 3 52 2 52 1 52 12 52 0 22 
First_Quarter..| 19 i ef 8 7 y Omer 6.2% 4h ss 
Full Moon... 27 10 41 9 41 8 41 7 4) 5 41 
Last Quarter..| 4 | 919 8 19 7 19 6 19 a 

5 New Moon...| 11 1 34 12 34 10d. 11 34 10 34 8 ag 

4 First Quarter.,| 17 11 59 10 59 9 59 8 59 6 59 
Full Moon....| 26 5 16 4 16 3 16 2 16 12 16 

; Last Quarter..| 3 8 24 7 24 6 24 

8 New Moon...| 10 12 23 11 23 10 23 H 33 ; 33 

a First Quarter... | 17 6 52 5 52 4 52 3 52 1 52 
Full Moon... .| 25 10 54 9 54 8 54 7 54 5 54 

Moon’s Perigee and Apogee, 1958 
Eastern Standard Time 
a Perigee 1958 Apogee, 1958 
. H. D H D H 

January.... 8 7P.M.\July...... 24 j ; ; ava 
February... 8 6 PM | August.” PT A0- AM ueakt: pen 
6 : eel September. é 20 2 P.M.|September.. 2. 6 A.M. 
; .M. October. ies 16 6 P.M.|September..29 5 P.M. 
: A.M,| November. . 4 6 A.M.|October....26 7 P.M. 
A.M./|December.. . 10 12 N’N.|November. 22 12 M'N 
4 A.M.) December...20 4 P.M, 


Each month the Moon i: i 
farthest from the Earth. 6 eee ae aes 


The average time for 
the anomalistic month. 


when nearest to the Earth and in apogee when 


perigee to perigee, or from apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m. 33s: known as 
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Star Tables, 1958 


find the time when star is on meridian, subtract R. A. M. S. of the sun table on page 419 from 
1 if less 


*To 
the star’s Right Ascension, first adding 24h to 


the latter, if necessary; 


ark this result P. M., 
M. 


than 12h, but if greater than 12h subtract 12h and mark the temindnder A. 


Mag-|Par- 
Star ni- | al- |Light| Right | Decli- 
tude | lax | Yrs. | Ascen., jnation 
A Andromedae ” FR MG ns Oe | 
(Alpheratz)| 2.2 |0.05| 65 | 0 6.2(+28 52 
B Cassiopeiae.| 2.4 |0.07| 50 | 0 7.0/+58 55 
I Pegasi.....4/ 2.9 |0.01} 300 | 0 11.0/+14 57 
A Phoenicis...| 2.4 |0.05| 65 | 0 24.2|—42 32 
A Cassiopeiae 
(Schedir)..| 2.3 0.02) 150 | 0 38.1)+56 18 
iB Getiv, Sao... 2.2 10.04; 80) 0 41.5)/—18 13 
[ Cassiopeiae.| 2.2 |0.04| 80 | 0 54.2/+60 29 
B Andromedae} 2.4 {0.05} 65 | 1 7.4/+35 24 
A Cassiopeiae.| 2.8 [0.07] 50 | 1 23.0/+60 1 
A Eridani 
(Achernar).| 0.6 |0.05| 65 | 1 36.2|/—57 27 
B Arietis....../ 2.7 |0.07|- 50 | 1 52.3/+20 36 
A Ursae Min. 
(Pole Star)./ 2.1 |0.01} 300 | 1 54.3/+89 4 
r 2.3 |0.02) 150 | 2 1.3/+42 8 
A 2.2 10.04 80] 2 4.8/+23 16 
B 3.1 |0.01) 300 | 2 7.0/+34 47 
A 2.8 |0.02| 150} 3 0.0\/+ 3 56 
r 3.1 |0.01} 300 | 3 1.7/4+53 21 
3.0 |0.03] 100 | 3. 5.4/+40 48 
= 1.9 |0.02] 150 | 3 21.3/+49 43 
3.0 |0.01) 300 | 3 45.0/+23 59 
Z Persei...... 2.9 10.01] 300 | 3 51.5/+31 46 
E Persei...... 3.0 |0.00) 500 | 3 55.0/+39 53 
I Eridani.....| 3.2 |0.02| 150 | 3 56.1/—13 38 
A Tauri 
(Aldebaran),| 1.1 |0.06} 55 | 4 33.5 +16 26 
I Aurigae.....} 2.9 |0.02] 150 | 4 54.3/+33 6 
H Aurigae.. 3.3 /0.01| 300 | 5 3.6/+41 11 
B Eridani..... 2.9 10.05) 65/5 5.8/—- 5 8 
B Orionis 
(Rigel) 0.3 |0.00) 500 | 5 12.5/— 8 15 
A Aurigae 
(Capella) 0.2 /0.07} 50) 5 13.6\/+45 57 
[ Orionis 
(Bellatrix).| 1.7 |0.02| 150 | 5 22.9/+ 6 19 
B Tauri 
(El Nath)../ 1.8 |0.03/ 100 | 5 23.6/+28 34 
4 Orionis..... 2.5 |0.00) 500 | 5 29.9/— 0 20 
A Leporis 
(Arneb)...] 2.7 |0.02) 150 | 5 30.9|/—17 51 
I Orionis..... 2.9 |0.00) 500 | 5 33.4!— 5 56 
E Orionis..... 1.8 {0.01; 300 | 5 34.1/— 1 14 
Z Tauri..... 3.0 |0.01) 300 | 5 35.1/+21 7 
Z Orionis,.... 2.0 |0.00/ 500 | 5 38.6/— 1 58 
K Orionis..... 2.2 0.01) 300 | 5 45.8/— 9 41 
A Orionis 
(Betelgeux).| 1.0 |0.02] 150 | 5.52.9/+ 7 24 
B Aurigae.....} 2.1 10:03] 100 |} 5 56.4/+44 57 
© Aurigae.....| 2.7-|0.03] 100 | 5 56.8/+37 13 
B Canis Maj...| 2.0 {0.01} 300 | 6 20.8|—17 56 
A Carinae 
(Canopus) .|-0.9 {0.02) 150 | 6 23.0/—52 40 
[ Geminorum| 1.9 |0.05| 65 | 6 35.3/+16 26 
A Canis Ma- 
joris (Sirius)/-1.6 |0.37 9] 6 43.3/—16 39 
E Canis Maj. .| 1.6 /0.01| 300 6 57.0|—28 55 
4 Canis Maj. .| 2.0 |0.01] 300 ‘7 6.7|—26 20 


Mercury—Jan. 1 to March 3; April 16 to June 18; 
Aug. 23 to Oct. 5; Dec 9 to end of year. 

Venus—Jan. 28 to Nov. 11. 

Mars—Jan. 1 to Nov. 16. 

Jupiter—Jan. 1 to April 17; Nov. 4 to end of year. 

Saturn—Jan. 1. to June 13; Dec. 20 to end of year. 


Light} Right | Decli- 


tude Yrs, | Ascen.| nation 
A Geminorum H. M.| o + 
(Castor) ...] 1.6 50 7 31; +31 59 
A Canis Min... 
(Procyon).| 0.5 10 | 7 37.1/+4 5 20 
B Geminorum 
(Pollux)....| 1.2 33 | 7 42.7) +98 8 
P Puppis.....| 2.9 150 | 8 5.8) 94 14 
A Velorum .,.| 2.2 150 | 9 6.4) _43 16 
A Hydrae.....| 2.2 150 | 9 25.5) g’99 
A Leonis 
(Regulus).,| 1.3 55 {10 6.1412 10 
I’ Leonis..... .| 2.6 150 | 10 17.7| +99 3 
B Ursae Maj...| 2.4 80 | 10 59.3) 456 36 
A Ursae Maj...| 2.0 65 | 11 1,2) 461 59 
A Leonis..... | 2.6 50 | 11 11.9/ +909 45 
B Leonis 
(Denebola).| 2.2 33 | 11 46.9) +14 48 
[ Ursae Maj...| 2.5 80 | 11 51.6)453 56 
A Crusis...... 1.0 150 | 12 24.3) _62 592 
B Corvi.......| 2.8 100 | 12 32.2) —93 10 
I" Virginis....| 2.9 50 | 12°39.5)— 1 44 
B Crusis...,...{ 1.5 300 | 12 45.3) 59 28 
E Ursae Maj- 
oris (Alioth); 1.7 55 | 12 52.2)456 11 
Z Ursae Maj- 
oris (Mizar).| 2.4 80 | 13 22.2;455 9 
A Virginis 
(Spica)....}| 1.2 300 | 13 23.0) 10 57 
H Ursae Maj. 
(Alkaid)...} 1.9 300 | 13 45.9)/4+49 31 
H Bootis....,.| 2.8 33 | 13 52.7) +18 36 
B Centauri...| 0,9 80 | 14 0.8|—60 10 
© Centauri...| 2.3 65 {14 4.2) 36 16 
A Bootis 
(Arcturus)..| 0.2 33 | 14 13.7/+19 24 
A Centauri 0.1 4 | 14 36.7|—60 40 
E Bootis...... 2.7 150 | 14 43.2) +97 15 
B Ursae Min..| 2.2 80 | 14 50.8) +74 20 
A Coronae 
Borealis. ..| 2.3 65 | 15 32.9) +926 51 
A Serpentis,..| 2.8 80 | 15 42.2;4 6§ 33 
A Scorpii..... 2.5 500 | 15 57.8] 22 30 
B_ Scorpii..... 2.9 500 | 16 3.0)—19 42 
A Scorpii 
(Antares)..}| 1.2 150 | 16 26.8} —26 20 
B Herculis....| 2.8 150 | 16 28.4) +21 35 
A Trianguli 
Australis. .} 1.9 100 | 16 44.2) 68 57 
E Scorpii..... 2.4 80 | 16 47.4) -34 13 
H Ophiuchi...| 2.6 100 | 17 8.0)—15 40 
A Scorpii..... 1.7 150 | 17 30.8) —-37 5 
A Ophiuchi...| 2.1 65 | 17 33.0) +12 35 
!’ Draconis....| 2.4 150 | 17 55.6) +51 30 
A Lyrae (Vega)| 0.1 27 | 18 35.5) +38 45 
A Aquilae 
(Altair)....) 0.9 16 | 19 48.7/+ 8 45 
J) Gyanin ccc: 2.3 500 | 20 20.7/4+40 7 
A Pavonis, 2.1 300 | 20 22.3) -—56 52 
A Cygni | 
(Deneb) 1.3 300 | 20 40.0|+45 8 
| £ Pegasi...... Z.5 150 | 21 42.1)+ 9 41 
A Piscis Aust..| }.3 |‘). 23 | 22 55.3} —29 51 


EVENING STARS 1958 
Mereury—March 3 to April 16; June 18 to Aug. 23; 
Oct. 5 to Dec. 9. 
Venus—Jan. 1 to Jan. 28; Nov. 11 to end of year. 
Mars—Nov. 16 to end of year. 
Jupiter—April 17 to Nov. 4. 
{ Saturn—June 13 to Dec. 20. 


POLAR STAR, 1958 ; 
Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris. 


Pole Upper Pole Upper Pole 

Date ete Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date Transit < Dist. 
WoMos. done sce |. M. 8. or» H. M. 8. oe 
: P.M.|0 55 35]|May....1/11 17 25 A.M.|O 55 55||Sept....1] 3 16 8 A.M.|0 55 59 
ee H % id P'M_|0 33 33|lgune....1; 9 15 55 A.M.\0 56 3||Oct..... 1| 1 18 38 A-M.|0 55 50 
Mar.... 1} 3 17.35 P.M.|0 55 37||July 1) 7 18 34 A.M.|O 56 6||Nov....1/11 13 0 P.M.|0 55 3g 
FADES... ie 1] 1 15 21 P.M.0 55 45t/Aug....4' 5 17 22. A.M.|0 56. 5ilDec....1 9 14 52 P.M.10 55 28 


er transit of Polaris occurs, on the average, 3m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between 
iene and upper transit of Polaris is 11h, 58m. 2s. At the latitude of Washington, D. C., the gresters 
Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m. before upper transit and 6h. 2m. after lower ae) Ue 3 
the greatest Western elongation occurs 5h. 56m. after upper transit and 6h. 2m. before lower transit. 


New Equ 
The first observatory of its size in the world’s 
equatorial belt is being constructed on a mountain 
top in Venezuela, to be completed in 1960. The 
pbuilding is on the order of the Cajigal Observatory 
in Caracas, Venezuela. The instruments will in- 
clude one large refractor, one small refractor, 2 
meridian eee a parabolic reflector and @ 
hoto-zenith telescope. 
z A 15-inch telescope is being built for the Saint 
Michel Observatory in the lower Alps, France. 
RADIO TELESCOPES 

Among the radio telescopes in the United States 
are the 50-foot of the U.S. Naval Research Lab- 
oratory near Washington, D.C., the 60-foot of the 
Harvard University George R. Agassiz Observatory, 
30 miles from Cambridge, Mass., the twin 90-foot 
parabolic refractor in the 300 acre site in the 
Owens River Valley, 190 miles N.E. of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and the 32-foot on Palomar Mountain, 
California. Other notable ones are at Ohio State 
University, pekeopuss Ohio, and Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. = 

The radio telescope is a device to detect radio 
waves given off by celestial objects. Since the 
latter radiate energy more powerfully in light 
waves than in radio waves, the radio telescope 
must have a considerably larger surface than the 
eye telescope so that radio waves may be collected. 
This accounts for the size and peculiar construc- 
tion of the’ radio telescopes at Jodrell Bank in 
England, installed by the University of Manches- 
ter, and of the Mullard Radio Astronomy Observa- 
tory of Cavendish Laboratory, 4 miles outside of 
Cambridge, England. 

The Jodrell Bank radio telescope has a parabol- 
oid reflector 250 ft. across. At Cambridge, how- 
ever, the system for catching radio waves is a 
group of aerials that look like a framework for a 
fireworks display of huge birds with extended 
wings. There are two such devices at Cambridge 
—one a group 190 ft. long, moving over 1,000 ft. 
of rails; the other a fixed group 1,450 ft. long. 
In collecting light waves from above the largest 
telescope has a collecting area of only 200 sq. ft., 
whereas in collecting radio waves, Jodrell Bank 
has an area of 50,000 sa. ft., and Cambridge has 
the equivalent of nearly 200,000 sa. ft. 

The Cambridge system of moving on rails is 
called ‘‘aperture synthesis.’’ If a source emits 
radio waves steadily observations can be made 
from different points as the aerials are moved 
into different positions. on successive days. There 
are also advantages in greater sensitivity, resolv- 
ing power and adjustment of wave-length. 

There are also a 75-ft. radio telescope in the 
Netherlands and one in Sydney, N.S.W. Australia, 

ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 

Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 
fracting and reflecting. 

In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 


atorial Observatory; Cambridge 


toaf where the image may 
converges the rays to a focus, the 


ee In —— — 
again by a secondary mirror comes 
either to the side or after passing through a ho 
in the princi mirror. 
WORLD'S LARGEST REFRACTORS 

The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch 
of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- 
inch of the University of California, at the Lick 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 32}2-inch, in the 
observatory at Meudon, France; 3142-inch, in the 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
30-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of 
Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26- 
inch instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, 
Washington, and at the University of Virginia; 
the 27-1nch refractor of the University of Michigan, 
at Bloemfontein, South Africa, and the 26-inch re- 
fractor of Yale University, Canberra, Australia. 


WORLD’S LARGEST REFLECTORS 

The largest refiector is the 200-inch, Hale Tele- 
scope, of California Institute of Technology, Palo- 
mar Mountain, 66 mi. north of San Diego, Calif. 
The 48-inch Schmidt telescope acts as a scouting 
agent for the Hale. 

Other large reflectors: 82-inch, Mt. Locke, Tex., 
owned by the University of Texas and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; 74-inch, David Dunlop Ob- 
servatory, University of Toronto, at Richmond 
Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 74-inch, 
50-inch and 26-inch, Australia Commonwealth 
Observatory, Mt. Stremlo, near Canberra, Aus- 
tralia; 72-inch, in the Dominion Astrophysical, 
Victoria, B.C.; 69-inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O.; 100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. 
Wilson, Calif.; 61-inch, Oak Ridge, Mass., Station 
of Harvard; 60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Afri- 
ca; 4815-inch Berlin-Babelsberg, Germany; 42- 
inch, Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 40-inch, 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D.C.; 3914-inch, 
Hamburg University, Bergedorf, Germany; 3715- 
inch, Observatory of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of Califor- 


nia, Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, 
Catholic University, Santiago, Chile; 36-inch, 
Steward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz.; 30-inch, 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga.; 24-inch, Ob- 
servatory of the Univ. of Michigan, near Portage 
Lake, Mich.; 24-inch Baker-refiector-corrector, 
Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 


Report on Spectroscopic Analysis of the Planet Mars 
Source: National Geographic Society 


The planet Mars, despite its wintry show of 
glistening polar icecaps, holds no detectable water 
vapor or oxygen in its atmosphere. This was the 
conclusion of scientists who studied Mars spectro- 
scopically from an observation post near the sum- 
mit of the volcano Mauna Loa on Hawaii. The 
expedition was sponsored by the National Geo- 
aaautis Society and the National Bureau of Stan- 

ards, 

The project was led by Dr. C. C. Kiess, a vet- 
eran spectroscopist of the Bureau. He was as- 
sisted by C. H. Corliss, of the Bureau’s spectro- 
scopy section, and their wives, Mrs. Harriet Kiess 
and Mrs. Edith Corliss, both spectroscopists. 

Using the most sensitive spectroscopic equip- 
ment available, the scientists found that the sun- 
light reflected from Mars showed no atmospheric 
features similar to those on earth. Dr. Kiess said 
this does not preclude the existence of life on 
Mars. It was possible that a mere glaze of frost 
covers Mars’ poles. A thin layer could reflect 
sunlight dazzlingly, yet emit insufficient water 
vapor to be measured by instruments on the earth. 

The scientists reached Hilo, Hawaii, in late 
June, 1956, and trucked their equipment to the 
United States Weather Bureau’s Mauna Loa Ob- 
Servatory, 11,134 ft. above sea level. The station 
stands about 5,000 feet over the inversion layer 
of the trade-wind belt, which means that obser- 
vations could be taken in clear, crisp night air 
well above the greater portion of water vapor in 


the earth’s atmosphere. 

In a large spectrograph the scientists mounted 
two diffraction gratings—screenlike devices that 
spread light into a spectrum. One grating was 
ruled with about 90,000 parallel lines, 15,000 per 
inch, to record the spectra on a scale of 125 ang- 
strom units to the inch. The other grating, with 
about 180,000 rulings, 30,000 to the inch, recorded 
the spectra on a scale of 50 angstrom units per 
inch. The scientists obtained two excellent sets 
of deep-red photographs recording the yellow, 
orange, and red spectral regions. It is in these 
regions that the spectrograph shows strong ab- 
sorption bands caused by oxygen and water vapor 
in the earth’s atmosphere. If similar absorption 
was taking place in Mars’ atmosphere, bands iden- 
tical with those of the earth would show up on 
the spectograph. However, it would be possible 
to detect any Martian bands easily because the 
speed with which the two planets approached 
each other was sufficient to cause a shift of lines 
in Mars’ spectrum. 

Mars, which has been found to have faint 
atmospheric belts, showed no spectroscopic fea- 
tures due to oxygen and water vapor that were 
different from those of the moon, which has no 
atmosphere. 

“‘We must conclude, that if oxygen and water 
vapor exist in the atmosphere of Mars, their 
amounts are too small to be detected spectro- 
scopically,’’ said Dr. Kiess. 
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Astronomical Signs and Symbols 
© The Sun. (3) The Earth. fo} Uranus oO Quadrature 
@ The Moon. co = Mars. v _ Neptune. f Opposition. 
8 Mercury. A Jupiter. Pp Pluto. & Ascending Node. 
fe} Venus. b Saturn. fof Conjunction. 2g Descending Node. 


Two heavenly bodies are in “‘conjunction” (0) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e.. when one is due north 
or south of the other: if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in ‘“‘opposition” () 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature’”’ 
(0) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By ‘‘greatest elongation’’ is meant the 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun, 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its ‘‘ascending’’ (Q) or ‘“‘descending’’ (29 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘‘Perihelion’’ means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun. 
An “‘occultation’’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. 


Comets and Meteors 


A small comet was discovered Aug. 2, 1957, by a Czechoslovakian astronomer Anton Mrkos, and named 
Mrkos 1957d. It was briefly visible to the naked eye in Northeastern United States, including New York, 


below the pointers of the Big Dipper. 


Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth century and is known as the typical comet. In 
October, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the horizon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. 


Long. of From 
Due to Period Year Peri- | Aphel-|Inclina- sc Asc. 
Name Return in of helion on tion to | Node on | Node to 
Years Disc. Dist Dist. | Ecliptic| Ecliptic |Perih’I'n 

Dutoit-Neujmin..,.. Feb. 1958 5.58 1941 1.34 4.95 |Deg. 3 | Deg. 229 |Deg. 70 
Neujmin II......... Sept. 1959 5.45 1916 1.34 4.84 11 328 194 
Tempel-Swift....... Oct. 1959 5.68 1869 1.15 §.21 5 290 114 
0) SOS aa Dec. 1959 |~ 8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 27 161 204 
Schaumasse......... Apr. 1960 8.17 1900 1.20 6.91 12 86 52 
XORTOUY oe iis sir aisivias June 1960 7.01 1905 1.45 5.88 31 76 351 
Brooks IT... ...... July 1960 6.93 1889 1.87 5.41 6 178 196 
(ig: id Fo} eee Se ee Sept. 1960 6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 16 114 355 
SCR ea Sept. 1960 1743 1906 1.63 6.22 13 190 203 
PHIRI ct arth atin eo, cl Stsiveia Oct. 1960 6.81 1886 1.04 6.16 3 45 321 
Encke..... Feb. 1961 3.31 1786 0.34 4.10 12 335 185 
Comas Sola......... Apr. 1961 8.55 1926 1.77 6.60 13 63 40 
Forbes Hates eee ee July 1961 6.44 1929 1.55 5.40 5 260 25 
Gregg-Skellerup. Nov. 1961 4.90 1902 0.86 4.91 18 215 356 
Tempel II. . June 1962 5.27 1873 1.36 4.68 12 119 191 
Perrine. June 1962 6.58 1896 1.19 4.57 16 242 167 
AYE. a. Aug. 1962 7.44 1843 1.60 6.02 11 206 201 
Ww hipple. : Apr. 1963 7.42 1983 2.45 5.16 10 189 190 
Pons-Winneck May 1963 6.15 1819 1.08 5.56 22 94 170 
D’Arrest...... Oct. 1963 6.69 1851 1.38 5.71 18 144 174 
Kopff. seats a era Mar. 1964 6.19 1906 1.61 5.20 7 170 110 
Arend-Roland....... May 1964 6.69 1956 1.38 5.70 17 125 326 
Pompe Tyce ce Apr. 1966 33.36 1866 2.10 7.50 163 234 173 
ELMO Ye Sinise ssi oe 1986 76.02 | 240 B.C 0.59 35.32 162 57 112 


_ Meteoroids are celestial bodies, possibl 


are called meteorites. 


erater is 1 mi. 


fills the Chubb Crater, 
caused by a meteorite th 


C ve been picked up in the United States, most of them small. 
supposed to lie embedded in the earth at Meteor Crater, on US 6 near Canyon Diablo in Arizona. The 
with pyrites heat bt ue Sehr with the met ofa 

: ably originating wi € meteor. A lake in the Un i 
discovered 1943, which is 715 mi. Fast ‘aesiruclon ok sanber ed 


Ove 3 around. t i i 
at hit in the vicinity of Lake Baikal, aaa Se ee ee 


y remnants of stars or comets, that move through space at 
g the earth’s atmosphere they burn, causing meteors, 
g stars). While many are consumed, some hit the earth in 


the form of fused 
A huge meteorite is 
and is surrounded by a wall of earth filled 


that split into fragments of 80 to 820 Ibs, fell Feb. 17, 1930, “4 Migitahesrsr ete wake pa 


On display in Hayden Planetarium, 
brought from Cape York, 
Willamette region of Oregon in 1902. 


New York, N. ¥., are two huge meteorites: .b- 
Greenland, by Robt. E. Peary in 1 ti: Sn nErest nea ee 


4 mi. sw of Paragould, Ark. 


897, and a 1544-ton meteorite found in the 


and, if in quantity, jf 


} 


saa Astronomical—Planets and Solar System; Calendars 
The Planets and the Solar ‘System 


Approx. Dist. from Earth 


425 


mete eee ee ee, 


Name Mean Sidereal Dist. from Sun in Miles Millions of Mil 
of Daily — Revolution = |—————_________|_ is 
Planet Motion Days Maximum Minimum Maximum | Minumum 
” 
Mercury..... 14732 .420 87 .96925 | 43,355,000 28,566,000 136 
WEDUS=". oS... 5767 .670 224 70080 67,653,000 Bike on 161 3 
eres «| 3548.193 365 .25636 94,452.000 91,342,000 Eas zac 
RMIATS f= 38). ce 1886 .519 686 .9797 154,760,000 128,330,000 248 35 
me dtpiter....... 299.128 4332 .588 506,710,000 459,940,000 600 367 
E atumm....... 120.455 10759 .20 935,570,000 836,700,000 1028 744 
Uranus....... 42.235 30685 ..93 1,866,800, :698,800,000 1960 1606 
Neptune..... 21.532 60191.71 2,817,400,000 | 2,769,600,000 2910 2677 
~—_ JOO aan 14.283 90740 4,600,000.000 | 2,760,000,000 4700 2670 
_ Jupiter has 4 large and 8 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 5; 
3 Neptune, 2; Mars, 2; the Earth, 1. ‘ 
Name Eccentricity Synodicalk | Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
a of of Revolution— Orbit to Miles 
be Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* per Second 
= oe , ” 
be aie 0.205 6261 116 7 0 14.2 29.73 
: Bone i> 0.006 7930 584 3 23 39.2 21.75 
4 Sore Be 0.016 7268 cae a REE 18.50 
¢ 0.093 3663 780 1 50 59.8 14.98 
7 0.048 4321 399 - 1 18 19.7 8.11 
8: 0.055 6887 378 2 29 24.0 5.99 
——_ 0.047 2040 370 0 46 22.9 4,22 
‘ 3 apne ee 0.008 5732 367 1 46 26.1 3.40 
 « 2b Oe 0.248 6438 367 17 8 38.4 3.00 
————— OO BE 
_ \ | Aj Light at 
Name Mean Mean Annual | Mean Long. | Annual 
n of Longitude |Longitude’ of Sidereal|oftheAscend-|Sidereal| Peri- Aphe- 
Planet at the Epoch* |the Peri'el’n*| Motion| ing Node* | Motion | helion lion 
me Mercury. ......... 111 5 38.55 76.48 7.1] + 5.7 47 50 0.3} — 7.6 | 10.58 4.59 
mevenus 64s uc. 6 32.3: 130 58 48.5 | + 0.3 76 18 6.1 | —17.8 1.94 1.91 
LOE a ras 99 38 59.76] 102 43° 5.1 St WC Mil [Pde i ay a oe cu" a 1.03 0.97 
UE 235 40 16.56 | 335 17 9.1 +15.9 49 14 1.0] —22.6 0.52 0.36 
LES a ee 199 3 48.65 1338 45.5} +.7,.7 | 100 1 27.101 2138.9 0.041 | 0.034 
BUSROUITE oo Sin. wee es 256 11 3.84 92 13 30.9 | +20.2 | 113 17 24.0 | —18.9 0.012 | 0.010 
Mee UTBOUS, 0k ieee 132 42 3.18 | 169 58 42.3 8.0 73 47 9.8 —31.9 0.003 | 0.0025 
aNeprunme. 67. .... 2. 212 32 26.76 44 15 23.3 —-18.9 | 131 19 3.8 —10.7 0.001 | 0.001 
PENG ic sefe ot aie ey a 137 38 0 223 10 30.2 0.0 | 109 38 0.2 0.0 0.001 | 0.001 


8. ; : ‘ : : 
*Epoch, January 0, 1958, Greenwich Mean Noon. 


Semi-Diameter - 

— o Gravi- A i: 

Su At In en- ty at | flect- able 

and At Unit |Mean| Miles |Volume| Mass. | sity Axial Sur- | ing Tem- 

Planets Dis- Least |(Mean| 61. @=1. | @=1 Rotation face |Power| per- 
tance Dist. |S.-D.) @=1. ature 

re 4 d. bh. m. s, Pct, i 

ULNA = poset io: ge 15 59.6 -. |432000)1300000 . |383434.| 0.26 | 25 9 7 12 | 28.0 ons +10,000 
Mercury...... 3.4 5.4 1550 0.056} 0.06 | 0.68 | 87 23 15 43 0.3 7 J+ 600 
BBUA vice ce cd 8.5 | 30.4 3850 0.910 -82 | 0.94 |224 16 49 9 0.9 59° f+ 6 
Barth. .... 2% Sate aia 3957 1.000; 1.000} 1.00 23 56 4 1.0 44 [+ 5) 
EGON saceia (wins 15 32 .6*) .... 1080 0.020} 0.012) 0.60 | 27 7 43 12 0.2 7 |+ 208 
MESES 7 5c: 5 s0 4.7 8.9 210 0.150) 0.108) 0.71 24 37 23 0.4 15 | + 69 
Jupiter. ...:.. 1 35.2 | 22.6 | 42875/1312. 318.4 0.24 9 55 41 2.6 56 |-— 270 
aturn.s...... 1 19.0 9.2 | 35575) 763. 95.2 0.12 10 14 24 1,2 63 |— 3830 
Uranus....... 34.3 1.9 | 15450) 59. 14.6 0.25 10 318 1.0 63 |— 380 
Neptune...... 36.6 1.3 | 16500! 72. 17.3 0.24 15 40 . 1.0 73 !— 400 


*At mean distance. 


The planet Pluto was located by C. W. Tombaugh of Lowell Observatory March 13, 1930. Its mass 
is about 0.83 of the mass-of the earth. It’s average distance from the sun is about 3,700,0000,000 miles. 


Perihelion will occur in 1989 and Aphelion in 2114. It lies in the 


1, 1958 its predicted position in the sky will be 
degrees, 36 minutes in North Declination. 


constellation of Leo. On January 
10 hours, 34 minutes in Right Ascension and 21 


Julian and Gregorian Calendars 


Calendars based on the movements of sun and 
moon have been used since ancient times, but none 
has been perfect. The Julian calendar, under 
which western nations measured time until 1582 
A. D., was authorized by Julius Caesar in 46 B.C., 
the year 709 of Rome. His expert was a Greek, 
Sosigenes. The Julian year averaged 365 days and 
gave every fourth year 366 days. The Venerable 
Bede, an Anglo-Saxon monk, announced in 730 
A. D. that every year was 11 min., 14 sec., too 
long, making a day every 128 years, but nothing 
was done about it for 800 years. 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII decreed that the day 
following Oct. 4, 1582, should be called Oct. 15, 
thus dropping 10 days. ; 

The Gregorian calendar now in use in the 
United States was imposed by the government of 
Great Britain on all its possessions, including the 
American colonies, in 1752. The British decreed 
that the day following Sept. 2, 1752 should be 
called Sept. 14, a loss of 11 days. All dates pre- 
ceding were marked O. S., for Old Style. George 
Washington was born Feb. 11, 1732, O. S., and 
after 1752 his birthday fell on Feb. 22. ; 

While the Catholic parts of Germany, Switzer- 


land and the Netherlands adopted the calendar 
at once, the Protestant regions waited until 1700- 
1701. France accepted it at once; Poland in 
1586; Hungary in 1587. Great Britain adopted it 
in 1752, Sweden in 1753, Japan in 1873; the 
Chinese Republic in 1912; the Turkish Parlia- 
ment in 1917; the Soviet Government of Russia in 
1918; Rumania in 1919. Finally, in May, 1923, 
the Gregorian Calendar was adopted by Greece 
and Greek Orthodox communities. 

In September, 1793, the Convention of the 
French Revolutionary Government decreed that 
the new French era should begin on Sept. 22, 
1792, the day of the true Autumnal Equinox, and 
that each succeeding year should begin at the 
midnight of the day on which the true Autumnal 
Equinox falls. The French Revolutionary year was 
divided into 12 months of 30 days each. In 
ordinary years there were five extra days, from 
the 17th to the 21st of September, and at the end 
of every fourth year was a sixth complementary 
day. This new French Era reckoning began Nov. 
22, 1793, and continued until Dec. 31, 1805, 
when Napoleon ordered the Gregorian calendar 
reinstated in France. 
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Astronomical—Visibility at Sea; Knots and Miles 4270 
Visibility at Sea 


Source: United States Coast Guard 

The following tables give the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object which may be 
seen by an observer whose eye is at sea or lake level. In practice, therefore, it is necessary to add to . 
these a distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above sea or lake level. 5 


DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


Height, Nautical Height, Nautical Heigh Nautical Hei . 

4 Feet Miles Feet Miles Feet” Miles pees . 
5 | 2.5 55 8.5 110 12.0 4 
¢ 10 3.6 60 8.9 120 12.6 Soo | 
F 15 44 65 9.2 130 13.1 550 
| 20 5.1 70 9.6 140 6 600 
. 25 5.7 75 9.9 150 14.1 650 
— 30 6.3 80 10.3 200 16.2 700 
a 35 6.8 85 | 10.6 250 18.2 800 
; 40 7.2 10.9 300 19.9 900 
4 45 rev 95 ees 83 350 21.5 1,000 
50 8.1 100 {ee 1S 400 22.9 
, DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL 
> Height, Statute . Height, Statute Height, Statute Height Statu 
é Feet Miles Feet Miles Feet Miles Fost Miles” | 
: 5 2.9 55 9.8 110 13.8 450 28.0 
d 10 42 $9 10.2 120 14.5 29.5 
; 15 5.1 5 10.6 130 15.1 550 31.0 ' 
‘ 20 5.9 70 11.0 140 15.6 600 ! 
. 25 6.6 75 11.4 150 16.2 650 33.7 |! 
30 7.2 80 11.8 200 18.7 700 
é; 35 -| 78 85 12:3 250 20:9 800 
40 8.3 90 12.5 300 22.9 900 
: 45 | 8.9 95 12.9 350 4.7 1,000 41.7 
< 50 9.3 100 13.2 400 26.4 
- Roughly, the distance of visibility in nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the square root 
of the height of the light above sea level. 
The actual curvature of the surface of the earth for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases 


at first approximately as the square of the distance. The approximate curvature effect may be found 
by multiplying the square of the distance in miles by .6, the answer being in feet. “ 


4 CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 

: Station C.P. Station Pe Station C.P. 
Fa a a ee ee or 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla... ..|5,500,000/|Keeweenaw, Mich...... 500,000||Beavertail, Rhode Isl...| 250,000 
Liston Range Del. -15,000,000]|Pigeon Point, Calif..... 450,000||Sturgeon Bay Can., Wis.| 250,000 
White Shoal, Mich. 3,000,000)/Cherry Island Range, Ediz Hook, Wash,...., 250,000 
Molokai, T. H.... -|2,500 000 Dele Sime pdiers sc Ouro ne 450,000/|Horseshoe West R'g., Pa.| 250,000 
Cubit’s Gap, La........ 2,000,000] /St. Augustine, Fla, ++ 450,000]/Chester Range, Pa..... 250,000 

* ape Kumukahi, T. H..|1,700,000)|Split Rock, Minn....... 450,000||Little Tinicum Isl., N. J.| 250,000 
Dry Tortugas, Fla...... 1,500,000}/Cape Canaveral, Fla..~. 450,000||Bellevue Range, Del....| 250,000 
Nawiliwili, Hawaii...... 1,200,000}/Pensacola, Fla......... 400,000||Ham Bluff, West Indies.| 250,000 
Cape San Juan, P. R. ../1,200,000//Mimin Bar Range, N. J. 400,000||Twin River Point, Wisc.| 250,000 
Santa Barbara. Calif... ./1,100,000]|Marquette, CR i.e ss 400,000||Gay Head Light, Mass..| 250,000 

‘oint Arguello, Calif... ./1,100,000|/Rock of Ages, Mich .... 400,000||St. John’s. Fla......... 250,000 

Fire Island, N. Y......- 1,100,000||Devils Island, Wis...... 400,000||New Castle Range, N. J.| 250,000 
Kilauea Point, T. H..-.|1;100,000||The Graves, Mass...... 400,000|}|Deepwater Point Range, 
Point Borinquen, P. R. .}1,100,000}|Pt. Arena, Calif..... «.¢ 400,000}) “Dela... eee eee 250,000 
Sankatv Head, Mass... ./1,100,000/|Liston Range Front Marcus Hook Range 
Point Cabrillo, Calif... ./1,100,000]|_ Light, Del.......... 400,000]|_ Front Light, Del..... 250,000 
Hereford Inlet, N. J... ./1,000,000||Staten Island, N. ¥..... 350;000]|Scotch Cap, Alaska..... 240,000 

~ Jupiter Inlet, Fla....... 1,000,000}|Marblehead, Ohio...... 350,000||Bulkhead Bar Range, Del.| 200,000 { 

' Point Sur, Calif........ 1,000,000}|Petit Manan, Me....... 350,000||Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla.| 200,000 ; 
Cape St. Ellas, Alaska. ./1,000,000//Reedy Island Range, Del. 350,000||Umpuqua River, Ore....| 200,000 
Diutlaio; Ne Veco. we 1,000,000|/Cape Blanco, Ore......- 300,000]| Piedras Blancas, Calif...| 200,000 1 
Cape Cod, Mass... -..-.|1,000,000||Cape Flattery, Wash.... 300,000||Montauk Point,’ N. Y...| 200/000 . 
Heceta Head, Ore. . -|1,000,000]/North Point, Wisc...... 300,000|}/Two Harbors, Minn....| 200,000 
Point Vicente, Calit 900,000|/Chapel Hill Range, N. J. 300,000//E. River Range, N. Y...| 200,000 ' 
Barbers Pt., Hawaii 700,000|/Cape May, N. J........ 300,000|/Cape Spencer, Alaska...] 200,000 
Cape Charles, Va... -| 700,000||Columbia River Range C'p, Hinchinbrook, Alas.} 200,000 
Whitefish Pt., Mich.....| 700,000]) Lights, Wash........ 300,000||Point Loma, Calif...... 200,000 ; 
Marcus H’k Range, Del-| 600,000||Stratford Pt., Conn... :. 300,000||Mt. Desert, Me........| 200/000 
30-Mile Point, N. Y....| 600,000/|Cape Arago, Ore....... 250,000/|Cape San Blas, Fla.....| 200/000 i 
Anacapa Isl., Calif...... 600,000||North Head, Wash..... 250,000||Brazos River Texas....| 200,000 j 
Kauhola Point, Hawaii..| 560,000||Cape Hatteras, N. C.... 250,000||Manhattan Range Rear 
Pauwela Pt. Hawaii.....| 500,000||Craighill Chan. Rang Ligh¢;-Onlox oceans 200,000 
Windward Point, Cuba..| 500,000})| Md................. 250,000|| Mifflin Bar Range Front’ 
Cape Elizabeth, Me.....| 500,000]| Devils Island, Wis... .. 250:000|| | Light, N.J.......... 200,000 
Farallon, Calif......... 500,000|| No. Manitou Sh’l, Mich. 250,000 


ire Island (N. Y.) Light is 167 feet high; The highest light maintained by the U. S. Coast 
Abs 703 aval Madlees distance based on ob- Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian 
server’s eye being 15 feet above sea level. Islands; 709 feet above sea level. 

The luminous range of the light.to an aircraft or The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- 
any object at a height not affected by the curvature tinental United States is South Point Light on 
of the earth is about 30 miles with clear visibility. Santa Rosa Island, Calif., 530 feet above sea level. 

Electricity is the illuminant now used in most of The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con+ 
the larger lighthouses, electric incandescent lamps tinental United States is the rear Tange light of 
placed inside the larger sizes of lenses producing Marcus Hook Range, on the Delaware River, 278 
beams of as much as 5,500,000 candlepower where feet above the level of the sea. 


such brilliance is required. . 
Knots and Miles 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
A Knot is a measure of speed, one knot being To convert statute miles into international 
a speed of one nautical mile an hour. nautica: miles multiply statute miles by 0.868978; 
The U. S. Statute Mile is 5,280 feet. In Europe, to convert international nautical miles into statute 
the old miles, which varied in length from about miles multiply nautical miles by 1.150777 or rough= 
3,300 feet to over 36,000 feet, have been_ mostly ly 1 1/7. . 
repiaced Officially at least, by the kilometer, A Nautical, Geographic, or Sea Mile at any 
which equals 0.6214 statute mile or 3,280.8 feet. place is considered, for purposes of navigation, to 
The International Nautical Mile is 1.852 rete id hers to the length of one minute of latitude at 
nt to 1.150777 statu at place. 
= “abe Sg abr aes - hel feet used chiefly as a measure of 
é ional Nautical Mile was adopted epth of water, 
te Beaune be agencies of the U.S. Govern- A cable—100 fathoms or 600 feet or approxi- 
ment on July 1, 1954. maiely 0.1 nautical mile. 


Source: Weather Bureau, 


tion 

res! ibilities in the fields of weather and climate 
tet service now applies to civil aeronautics 
and other modern fields as well as to general agri- 
cultural, commercial, industrial, and transporta- 
tion interests. The Fourth Plan of Government 
Reorganization, 1940, transferred it from Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Commerce. 

The Weather Bureau is authorized to carry on 
research into the causes of weather and clima 
because of their vital influence on the national 
welfare. Through a Joint Meteorological Commit- 
tee in Washington, it maintains close liaison with 
the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy to co- 
ordinate military and civil meteorological opera- 
tions. It also cooperates closely with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

The Central-Office of the Weather Bureau is in 
Washington, D. C. For administrative purposes, 
the United States (including Alaska) is_divided 
into five regions, each with a regional office. On 
the operational plane, state forecasts and much 
of the general public service of the Bureau origi- 
nate in forecast centers throughout the country. 
These forecast centers aid approximately 300 local 
offices, which have the most direct contact with 
the public in discharging their functions. 

The General Public Service provides daily bulle- 
tins and forecasts for business, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the general public. These forecasts 
are published in practically all daily newspapers 
and broadcast from most radio and television 
stations daily. The automatic telephone forecast 
repeater, installed in eleven cities, is a popular 


Service. avyaTION WEATHER SERVICE 

Twenty-six Flight Advisory Weather Service 
(FAWS) Centers issue every 6 hours regional fore- 
Casts covering the entire country and some 350 
terminal forecasts for the most important airports. 
These forecasts, which are transmitted over na- 
tional teletypewriter circuits, provide invaluable 
weather information for pilots and other aviation 
interests. As a further aid to safety in the air, 
these FAWS centers maintain continuous watch on 
current weather developments in their areas and 
keep their associated air traffic communications 
stations (operated by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration) advised of significant developments 
for relay to aircraft in flight. Similar forecast 
service is provided for the Hawaiian Islands by the 
Center at Honolulu and for Alaska by a center 
located in Anchorage. Local preflight briefing serv- 
ice is provided by Weather Bureau stations at some 
230 airports throughout the country. The Bureau 
also provides weather advices and forecasts for 
trans-oceanic flight operations. 


ire States 


Department of Commerce — 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


Corn Wheat Crop Weather and 
te grn  ane 
sretial weather’ bulletins to growers during 


"The Fruit-Frost Service 
ecasts 


and Tr: 
major 8 activity. The Fire- 
warns against atm 
to disastrous fires in 


cal area. 
state climatologists who (a) 
state interests and (b) carry out certain state re- 
sponsibilities such as those of Crop-Weather Sery- 
ices and severe storm investigation. The work de- 
nds basically on observations taken at it 
72,000 substations (mostly manned by unpaid co- 
operative observers) and about 300 regular Weather 
Bureau stations. Three data monitoring centers 
receive and process, by modern tabulating meth- 
ods, the original climatological observations of all 
substations and regular stations, and publish peri- 
odical summaries of data. The _reposito) for 
American weather records and facilities for large- 
scale tabulation are maintained in the National 
Weather Records Center, Asheville, N. C. 


RIVER AND FLOOD SERVICE 


The River and Flood Forecasting Service is con- 
ducted through 90 river district offices and nine 
river forecasting centers and issues river stage and 
flood warnings for all the principal rivers and 
tributaries of the United States. Rainfall studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Army Co. of 
Engineers and of the Department of Agriculture 
assist in the planning of engineering works for 
flood control, water utilization, watershed protec- 
tion, and local drainage design. 

The Weather Bureau conducts scientific inyesti- 
ations pertaining to the problems of its meteoro- 
ogical services. This research is aimed at increas- 
ing the accuracy and time scope of forecasts of 
weather, storms, and floods and the development 
and application of modern meteorological science 
in the technical work of the Bureau. 


Speed of Winds in the United States (Miles an Hour) 


Source: Weather Bureau: wind velocities in true values (through 1956—through 1952) 


Stations 


| Ave. High Stations Avg. |Hish | Stations jAve. |High 
; Miles| Miles Miles|Miles ~ | Miles| Mit 
maibany, NY)... 2... 8.9 71 ||Helena, Mont....... 7.8 73 |\Pensacola, Fla....... 10.1 14 
Albuquerque, N. M..| 9.1 90 ||Jacksonville, Fla.....| 8.8 76 |\Philadelphia, Pa.....| 9.7 67 
Atlanta, Ga... ...... 9.9 70 ||Key West, Fla,...... 9.6 91 ||Pittsburhg, Pa...... 10.5 73 
Bismarck, N. D..... 10.9 72 ||Knoxville, Tenn,.... 6.7 71 ||Portiand, Ore....... 7.0 57 
Boston, Mass....... 12.1 87 ||Little Rock, Ark.....| 7.5 61 |/Tochester, N. Y.... 9.2 73 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 14.6 91 ||Louisville, Ky....... 8.7 68 |/St. Louis, Mo....... 11.8 82 
Hatteras, N.C. 13.1 | 110 ||Memphis, Tenn..... 10.0 57 |/Salt Lake City, Utah.| 8.8 71 
Chattanooga, Tenn,..| 6.7 82 ||Miami, Fla.,......4. 12.4 | 132 |/San Diego, Calif... .. 4 51 
Chicago, Ill. ... ».| 9.8 60 |/Minneapolis, Minn... }10.9 92 ||San Francisco, Calif. .|10.5 62 
Cincinnati, Ohio 7.3 49 ||/Mobile, Ala¥........ 9 98 |/Savannah, Ga....... 9.0 90 
Cieveland, Ohio 10.9 74 ||Montgomery, Ala....| 6.6 60 ||Spokane, Wash...... 8.1 56 
Denver, Colo... 7.4 65 ||/Nashville, Tenn..... 8.6 73 ||Tatoosh Island, Wash. |14,2 94 
Detroit, Mich. . 10.0 68 ||New Orleans, La.....| 7.7 98 ||Toledo, Ohio........ 11.2 87 
Kt. Smith, Ark. 7.4 58 ||New York, N. Y...../14.5 | 113 ||/Washington, D.C...) 7.1 62 
Galveston, Texas... . 110.9 91 {|Omaha, Nebr........ 11.3 | 109 ||Mt. Wash’ton, N. H. |36.5 |-231 
SPEED AND DIRECTION OF WINDS AT NEW YORK (MILES AN HOUR) (through 1956) 
Fastest | Direc- Fa it; Di - : 

Month mile tion Year Month rotten rita Year 
January.......... 76 Sw =4 1913 September 99 N = 
‘ed sige 91 SW 1912 QOctober...... 113 SE 1984 
x a Mewiitas So se ate 91 SW 1913 November. ... 87 Ww 1934 
OR Se hiesk Ne aivees #3 NW jour December......... 91 NW 1934 
JUNC. sees eee 94 1952 Oct 
CT a SG YO | eS es a 
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Astronomical—Weather Bureau Warnings; Winds; Thermometers 429 


Weather Bureau Warnings 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Co: 
(Effective January 1, 1948) a Poe 


1 ;. One red pennant dis- 

red light over a white oe at 
area. 

Gale Wai : Two red pennants arene by 


an hour (34 to 48 knots) are forecast for the area. 
Whole Gale Warning: A s: 


rning: Two square red Sets with 
black centers displayed by day and a white light 
between two red hts at night to indicate that 
winds 75 miles an hour (64 knots) and above are 
forecast for the area. 


Northeast Storm—A red pennant above a square 
flag with black centre displayed by day, or two 
lanterns, one above the other, at night, indi- 

cates the approach of a storm of marked violence 

with winds beginning from the northeast. 
Northwest Storm—A white pennant above a 


layed by day, 


Southwest Storm—A white pennant below a 
Sguare red flag with black centre displayed by 
day, or a white lantern below a red lantern at 
night, indicates the approach of a storm of marked 
violence with winds beginning from the southwest. 

TRENDS 


LOCAL INDICATIONS OF WEATHE! 
_ (Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


—_—__ Barometer ___|_ Wind from 
High and steady SW to NW 
High ang rising rapidly | SW to NW 
Very high, falling slowly to NW 
High and falling slowly | S to SE 
High and falling rapidly | S to SE 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
High and falling slowly | E to NE 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE 
Low and falling slowly SE to NE 
and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
Low and rising slowly StoS 


Low and falling rapidly | S toE 
Low and falling rapidly | Eto N 


Weather Indicated 


Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 
Fair followed by rain within two days. 

Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 

Rain within 24 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 

Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours. 

Summer—light winds, fair. Winter—rain in 24 hours. 
Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 

Rain will continue one or two day: 

Rain and high wind; 
Clearing soon and fair several days. 

Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours 
Northeast gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 


S. 
clearing and cooler in 36 hours. 


by cold wave. 


Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


Clearing and colder. 


Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per 
tion hour tion hour 
Calm Less than 1 || Moderate breeze.13 to 18 
Eaghtialry . ows... 1 to 3|| Fresh breeze. ...19 to 24 
Light breeze...... 4 to 7|| Strong breeze. ..25 to 31 


Gentile breeze... 8 to 12 


Cyclone—System of winds circulating about a 
center of low barometric pressure. The winds blow 
spirally inward toward the center and the whole 
system may travel at the rate of 20 miles per hour 
or more. The direction in equatorial latitudes is 
usually from east to west and in higher latitudes 
from west to east. In a cyclone in the Northern 
Hemisphere the wind rotates around the center in 
a direction opposite the hands of a clock. 

Tornado—Violent rotary storm of small diameter 
which leaves devastation along a path seldom more 
than a few hundred yards in width and of 10 to 
40 miles in length. The tornado is accompanied 
by a funnel shaped cloud around which the winds 
revolve spirally upward in a direction usually op- 
posite to the hands ofa Clock. The wind speed 


Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per 
tion hour tion hour 
ete yd gale ae to 38|| Storm.......... 64 to 72 
Biron esas +++ +29 10 26] | Hurricane. .... Above 72 

Whole gale..... 55 to 63 


within a tornado has not been measured, but some 
estimates place it as high as 500 miles per hour. 
Tornado funnels sometimes rise and fall, which 
accounts for whole sections unscathed along a path 
of demolished buildings and uprooted: trees. 


Hurricane—A tropical cyclone, accompanied by 
low barometric pressure and high winds which 
sometimes attain a velocity of 100 miles an hour ar 
more. The winds take the form of a circle or oval 
shaped area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in 
diameter. Hurricanes usually move toward the 
west or northwest at 10 to 15 mph. When the 
center approaches 25° to 30° N. Lat., direction of 
motion often changes to northeast with increased 
speed. The use of women’s names to designate 
hurricanes has dramatized them in popular 
imagination. 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 


4 Source: The Smithsonian Institution 
To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32 degrees and multiply by 5 divide by 9; to convert 
Centigrade to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9 divide by 5 and add 32 degrees; to convert Reaumur to 


Centigrade, multiply by 5 and divide by 4. 


Fahr- Fahr- Fahr- 
Reau- | Centi-| en Reau- oe eer Reads peut | ene 
ur, rade, 7 7 
Boo” 51508 | Bide Le Boils Bo” | 4ooe | 212° 80° | ‘Too? | 212° 
/ at Sea- ; ; eee aa 
76 95 203 Level. || 29.3) 36.7; 98 |Blood Heat 0 0 32 | Water 
72 90 194 28 35 95 —- 0.9,— 1.1] 30 Freezes 
68 85 185 25 32 90 —— A ee 23 
63.1} 78.9) 174 24 30 86 — 5.3/—_6.7) 20 
60 75 167 | Alcohol Boils 21.3) 26.7) 80 = 8 —10 14 
56 70 158 20 25 77 ~ 9.8'—12.2) 10 
52 65 149 16 20 68 =—12 |—15 5 
48 60 140 12.4; 15.5, 60 |Temperate —14.2)—17.8 0 |Zero Fahr 
44 55 131 10.2} 12.8) 55 = 6", ij 20) Fee 
2) 52.8) 127 |Tallow Melts 8 10 50 —20 |-25 |-13 
40 50 122 5.8) 1.2) 45 =24 |—30 9 —22 
36 45 113 4 5 41 —28. |-—35 |-—31 
33.8] 42.2) 108 1.3 1.7| 35 —32 |-40 |—40 
32 40 104 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 
Absolute zero—the point: at which, theoretically, all molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees 


below the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below the Centigrade zero points. 


This is the beginning 


of what is known in dynamic meteorology as Absolute Temperature, as determined by observation of 


the contraction of gases when cooled, and from 


thermo-dynamical considerations. 


A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the absolute zero was reached in 1921 in the physical 


laboratory of the University of Leyden. 


Normal Temperatures, Highs, Lows; Precipitation 
Source; Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 
These normals are based on records for the thirty-year period 1921*to 1950 inclusive. 

Extreme temperatures are based on the period of seas through esi - 
“ Stations are city office stations, “AP” after the city indicates ‘‘airport station. 
The minus (—) sign indicates temperatures below zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 


Normal temperature Extreme 
7,1, | +1temperature 2 
January Juihy he 2 eee annual 
State Station prada | Sencar High- precipitation 
Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. est Lowest 
104 11 67.57 
.|Mobile (AP)........ So AS ad ee ey it 5 50.93 
5 SE es “t'*] ga | 38 | 104 | 78 | 118 17 a 
.|Little Rock (AP)....... 51 3 aH = ts Soe tafe 
Los Angeles..........++ 65 45 ee 
i 55 64 104 20 

i .....,/San Francisco (AP)....- re op 6 62 105 —29 13.43. 
Colorado MICNVEL. cece ee oe ea St 80 62 101 15 4499 
Connecticut.....|New Haven (AP)....... ro 35 87 65 102 3 44.50 
Delaware..... .-|Wilmington (AP)....... oe Ae = 3 ios ae 41.44 
Dist. of Col..... Washington........... rts 51 74 i04 10 52.30 
Florida........-. Jacksonville. ........++ oe 39 48 97 43 3952 
Florida......... ts HOS ara ete ag oe ey 48 95 37 47. 20 
ATIADtA: < cnc. ee ee ne 53 37 iM ch bie a 44 i ae 
Boise (AP). oii. cee oe 35 20 91 = st =i 39°72 
MACARD viento Se ole Se ean 17 = Mee we) =a 3924 
Indianapolis (AP) 39 23 8 oe es a4 30.89 
Des Moines... . 31 14 88 no +16 =3 3285 
LE Vie it re 2 | 69 | iia | —22 30:70 
ah ek hee 43 | 38 | 8 69 | 107 | —20 41.60 
Louisville Se gee a eg 7 63.54 
New Orleans 64 48 90 a = “34 3592 
: Bastport...........+8- 30 14 69 27 100 —39 41-78 
Maine. . ORHAN ns Gita: eles» 31 11 _ ee ie 3 ress 
Maryland......|Baltimore............. 44 = ae aa — Bo set 
Massachusetts...|Boston (AP)..........- 37 oa 63 105 _16 31/03 
Michigan....... Detroit City........... 33 19 es 3 nde 30.19 
Michigan...,... Sault Ste. Marie........ 22 75 ri 100 ay 2560 
Minnesota...... Minn.-St. Paul (AP)....| 23 = 7 1 at 40.68 
Mississippi...... IVIORGUUIW Tc, sie a)s:0'satelwe 58 a He 3 +13 42 37 86 
Missouri....... Sih GOUls.. <. civvehage he erie 41 6 0 ie te 39 12°85 
Montana....... Helena (AP)... cde es 27 10 81 - 4 + 25 On 
Nebraska....... Omaha AP) a .cwew scans 32 14 89 6: vhs nee oe 
Nevada........ Winnemucca (AP)...... 37 18 92 56 we a 30:38 
N. Hampshire.,.|Concord (AP).......... 32 83 ae ot sls 
New Jersey..... Atlantic Citv..........| 42 29 79 6: 4 : Fas 
New Mexico. ...;Albuquerque........... 46 22 92 ee he = i 15°07 
New Mexico..../Roswell.......... 54 25 92 : 108 =s a5 Bt 
New York...... Albany........ 33 17 83 = biel - 29 33-85 
New York...... New York... 40 26 82 6 0: ; 4508 
No. Carolina. Charlotte (AP 52 32 89 68 104 = ti! 
No. Carolina Raleigh. . 51 34 89 70 105 “44 15.40 
No. Dakota Bismarck. 20 —2 86 59 109 — aa 
Ohio Cincinnati 42 27 88 68 109 —~Ae 33°20 
Ohio. .... Cleveland (AP) 36 23 81 67 103 ae ey 
Oklahoma. ..|Oklahoma City 47 28 93 72 113 = if or ot 
Oregon...... ..|Portland......... «| 44 35 79 107 - i eet 
Pennsylvania, ..|Harrisburg (AP)...... 39 24 86 67 102 a ie 
Pennsylvania... .|Philadelphia........ ay 94 28 85 69 106 -1 aoa 
Rhode Island..,.|/Block Island (AP),.,...| 38 26 75 63 95- —10 as 

So, Carolina. ,../Charleston............. 59 44 88 75 104 vf 4 9 
So. Dakota.....)/Huron (AP).........65 25. 61 110 —34 1740 

So. Dakota.....|Rapid City (AP)....... 33 86 59 109 —27 : 

Tennessee.....,.|Nashville (AP)......... 49 31 91 69 107 = 13. ao “ 

ROME iisite is was Amarillo (AP).....2... 49 22 92 64 108 -14 eat 
SUPER Cn ste es SOL VOREON . oi sesiaccse ncn 60 49 87 79 101 8 45.19 
MECXAB)), oc es a Houston... vs ec neces) Oe 46 92 75 105 10 45.37 
REPAIR Uri diye see are Salt Lake City......... 37 21 92 65 106 —30 15.81 
Vermont.......|/Burlington (AP)....... 28 82 58 101 —29 32.22 
Virginia.../.... Norfolk (AP).......... 50 33 86 69 105 43.26 
Washington..... FROMUURE MaKe Min aces sets Braemiae 45 36 75 56 100 11 31.92 
Washington..... Spokane (AP).......... 30 20 82 57 100 —24 14,92 
West Virginia. ..|/Parkersburg........... 43 26 86 65 106 —27 39.11 
Wisconsin. ..... NERGIROD Sikes ees ce sly UAE 12 82 64 107 —29 30.71 
Wisconsin . .. (Milwaukee (AP) 30 16 80 64 101 —24 28.87 
Wyoming ../Cheyenne (AP). 37 14 83 54 100 —34 16.25 
Alaska. . ..|Juneau (AP). 34 26 62 50 84 -21 90.25 
Hawali......... Honolulu, . 77 67 82 74 88 57 23.92 
Puerto Rico,,..,'San Juan.......... 80 70 84 76 94 62 60.00 


Mean Annual Snowfall (Inches)—Denver, Colo., 55.6; Eastport, Me., 71.6; Boston, Mass. (AP), 42.1; 
Detroit, Mich. (AP), 28.7; Sault Ste Marie, Mich., 102.1; Minneapolis-St. Paul, 42.7; Helena, Montana, 
45,9; Albany, N. Y. (AP), 57.2; Rochester, N. Y., 75.3; Cleveland, Ohio (AP), 52.6; Salt Lake City (AP), 
51.9; Burlington, Vt., 65.0; Cheyenne, Wyo., 58.0; Juneau, Alaska (AP), 90.9. 


Highest Temperature: A temperature of 136° F. observed at Azizia, Tripolitania in Northern Africa 


on pepe: 13, 1922 is generally accepted as the world’s highest temperature recorded under standard 
conditions. 


Lowest Temperature: The world’s lowest temperature of -90° F. was recorded in Siberia at Oimekon 
in Feb. 1933, and at Verkhoyansk on Feb. 5 and 7, 1892. However, the difference of the two readings, 
a matter of tenths of a degree, is in favor of Oimekon. 


The lowest official temperature on the North American continent was recorded at 81 degrees below 
zero in February, 1947, at a lonely airport in the Yukon called Snag. 


These are the meteorological champions—the official temperature extremes—but there are plenty of 
other claimants to thermometer fame. However, sun readings are unofficial records. since meteorological 
data to qualify officially must be taken on instruments in sheltered and ventilated locations. 
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continuous records from 
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(AP) 


Wilmington, N.C. (AP) 


Rico 


Sault Ste. Marie (AP) 
Savannah, Ga, (AP).. 


. Source 
AP), 
AP). 


Uta 


San Antonio, Tex. (AP) 
f. (AP) 


, Calif... 


(AP) 


Portland, Ore. ..... 
D. 


(AP) 


Richmond, Va. 


Vie roce 
Nome, Alaska (AP) ... 


Norfolk, Va. . 


Stations are city office statio: 
T, Temperature in Fahrenheit; P 


. Neb. (AP) 


. Ark, (AP) 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


EE 
D. (AP). 
lis, Ind.... 
N. 
Cali 
ash, § 
Mo, 


Minn’polis, Minn. (AP) 


Mobile, Ala. 


q 


Salt Lake City, 


Astrononuical—M onthly Normal Temperature and Precipitation 
Tem 
, Un 


N. Y. (AP). 
Fila, aor! 


WwW 
d, 
N. 


ity, Iowa (AP) 


These normals 
that did not have 
Stations 
City, 8. 
e, 


have been adj 


Seattle, Wash. (AP).. 
Wilmington, Del. 


New Haven, Conn. (AP) 
Williston, N D.... 


Nashville, Tenn. (AP).. 
New Orleans, La. . 


San Francisco. 
San Juan, Puerto 
Vicksburg, Miss. . 
Washington, D. 


Pueblo, Colo. (AP). 
Raleigh, N. C.....- 


Providence, R. I... 


Kansas City, Mo. (AP) 
Lander, Wyo. (AP)... 
Omaha, Neb. (AP). 
Parkersburg, W. Va 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Phoenix, Ariz.....- 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Portland, Me. 

Reno, Nev. 

San Diego, 


Helena, Mont... 
Honolulu, T. 
Jacksonville, Fla... . 
Juneau, Alaska..... 
Little Rock, 

New York, 

North Platte. 


Dodge City, Kan. (AP) 
Duluth, Minn........ 


Detroit, Mich. (AP)... 


Des Moines, lowa (AP) 


Davenport, Iowa. 
Denver, Colo.... 
Huron, 8, 
Indianapo 

Rapid 

Sioux C 

Spokane, 
Springfiel 
Syracus 

Tampa, 

Trenton, 


(*) Precipitation values for Sept., 10.5; Oct., 13.0; Nov., 10.4. 
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the Wort office ue Ve nae | 
 intormation, may ve obtained by addressing the Director, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
ashington 25, D. C. é and . & chart 
from the latest isogonic charts compiled by the 
fates tanrenents. the mean declination over a small area in the vicinity. of the Tocation the ravensea | 
A plus (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing decl , and a minus ee : 


7 Fe f = fe An- 
Ap- | Ap- ecl’n | An- Ap | Ap- ees 
. Station | prox. 
State Station mt Prog tvies8 | Oma Pac jPong.| 1958 


° ' oO , ° , ’ ° Ls 5 
52|7 50W| 00 — 
le 34 44| 86 36] 2 53 E| —O1 Bi 
22 re re: cay) 
Ariz. 31 21\110 56/12 47 B| —03 e Be +01 
34 32|112 28/14 24 BE] —03 tru =e 
Yuma... .132 44/114 37|14 01 BE] —03 3 aos x 
Ark.. . Little Rock... .- 5| 92 1 37 B} —01 pee 
Calif. Los Angeles... .|34 118 14|15 11 EH} —02 oe 
Sacramento... ..|38 35/121 30)17 09 E| —02 Ler 5 ; 
San Diego.....- 32 43/117 09/14 31 B| —02 . 2a coe 
San Francisco. . 47/122 25/17 18 E| —02 21 06 E| — | 
104 59/13 47 B] —03 ee te t 
72 41/13 18W 00 90 
56)12 48W 00 2 pees he 
Del...Dover...... 8 ee 00 14 Sow 00 
D. C.. Washington . 7 sha oS i owl (00° 
Jacksonville. 10 6 Baw! 00 
Key West 2 07 EB} —0l ae a 
Tallahassee 2 298 aot: $ 48k =e 
ate vA tian tas isos. 3 é aH = on Aes ie 
vannah,..... 
Idaho. Boise.......... 8 16 E| —03 3 208 =e 
ia Shleagow. 2 2 2 4 1 38 B] —O1 3 17H) ~ OL 
Springfield... . 3 55 E] —01 12 Ee 
Ind...Fori Wayne.... 015W] 00 a fe Bea 
Indianapolis 1 12E;) 00 Sete eee 
Towa..Des Mo 7 08 HE] —O1 16 Ey. 82 
Keokuk 5 32 E} -—01 - a 03 
Kan...Ness City 0 59 EB} —02 Sie ne me 
Topeka 8 48 EB) —ol a = a 
Ky Lexington 019E 00 5 peas $0" | 
Louisville 1 25E 00 35/15 ‘4 00 
Paducah 4 04 EB] —0O1 3 58W 00 
La....Baton Rouge... 6 33 E} —02 17| 6 29W uaF | 
New Orleans... 5 57 B| —O1 45W 
Shreveport .. ...|32;31] 93 45) 7 36 E} —02 54/22 10 BE} —03 
Maine.Bangor........ 44°48] 68 46)19 31W 00 20 20 B| —03 
Basiport..:.... 67 00\20 47W 00 2 42W 00 
Portland. . oe 70 15 17 11W 00 3 47W 00 
Md.., Annapolis. 76 30| 7 21W 00 4215 
Baltimore, 76 37) 7 28W 00 25445 
Mass.. Boston... 71 03}15 14 00 119E 
Pittsfield......, 73 15)13 45W 00 49|14 13 B 
Mich..Detroit........ 83 03) 3 31W 00 
ansing........ 84 33} 1 54W] 00 TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Marquette 87 24) 0 50W| +02 
Minn.,Duluth........ 92 4 02 B| —02]| Alaska 
St. Paul ver cs. 93 06} 5 16 EB} —02 33)14 53 E |-—O1 
Miss, .Jackson....... 90 11) 6 06 HE) —OL 28] 5 30 EB |—O1 
RUSPORd ete: 89 32} 5 14 BR; —01 34/22 39 E }—Ol 
Mo... .Jefferson City. .|t 92 10} 6 25 ER} —01 01/19 23 B |—02 
Kansas City... . 94 35) 7 55 EB] —O1 20/29 16 E |—02 
St. Louis.. 90 12) 4 52 E| —01]/ Canal Zone 
Mont. Helena... 02/18 38 BE} —04 ‘ 54) 4 11 E |-0 
Neb... Lincoln,. . a 42) 9 28 BE] —02)]|T. H..Hilo...... sr 06/11 13 B |+01 
Omahar: . 5.0%. 5 56] 8 52 BE) —O1 Honolulu. . {21 52/11 23 B |+0 
Nev...Carson City... . |é 47/17 04 BE} —02]| P. R.. Ponce 1 37| 6 41W |+04 
BUTeKA. si... 39 ¢ 58]16 58 BE] —03 : 07| 7 10W \+04 
Napet (OONGOrd,. 35... 32]15 22W 00 
DNase TOR =... 46/10 10W 00 EXTREME VALUES 
N, M.Santa Fe.,...../5 5 56/12 58 HB] —03 
Pek DAR Y <0... ee ¢ 45/13 22W 00|| MaineVan Buren..... 47 10) 67 56\22 14w 00 
Brooklyn...... 3 59|11 14W 00 || Alaska Demarcation Pt.|69 391141 00\36 22 & |—09 


Colors of the Spectrum 

Color, an electromagnetic wave phenomenon, is a sensation produced through the excitation of 
the retina of the eye by rays of light. The colors of the spectrum may be produced by viewing a light 
beam refracted by passage through a prism, which breaks the light into its wave lengths. 

Customarily, the primary colors of the spectrum are thought of as those six monochromatic colors 
which occupy relatively large areas of the spectrum: red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet. 
However. Sir Isaac Newton named a seventh, indigo, situated between blue and violet on the spectrum, 
Aubert estimated (1865) the solar spectrum to contain approximately 1,000 distinguishable hues of 
which, according to Rood (1881) 2,000,000 tints and shades can be distinguished; Luckiesh stated 
(1915) that 55 distinctly different hues have been seen in a single spectrum. 

By many physicists, only three primary colors are recognized: red, yellow and blue (Mayer, 1775); 
red, green and violet (Thomas Young, 1801); red green and blue (Clerk Maxwell, 1860). 

The color sensation of black is due to complete lack of stimulation of the retina, that of white to 
complete stimulation. The infra-red and ultra-violet rays, below the red (short) end of the spectrum 
and the violet end (long end) respectively, are invisible. Heat is the principal effect of the infra- 
red rays, and chemical action that of the ultra-violet rays. 


The Meaning of "One Inch of Rain" 

An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet, Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of 
ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches of water. This is equivalent of 3,630 cubic feet. 

As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 pounds, the exact amount varying with the 
density, it follows that the weight ot a uniform coating of 1 inch of rain over 1 acre of surface 
would be 226,512 pounds, or 11314 short tons. 

The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure water is 8.345 pounds. Consequently a rainfall of 1° inch 
over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons of water. 

Ten inches of snow equals about one inch of rain in water content. 
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_Astronomical—Poles of the Earth, the Auroras; Tides 
Poles of the Earth and the Auroras 
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Source: Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


POLES OF THE EARTH 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Saris axis of rocation cuts the surface, are 
fixed in the body of the earth. The 
pale of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
its mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about 14 months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of 30 or 40 feet in radius centered 
at the mean Poston cf the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 


MAGNETIC POLES 


The north magnetic pole of the earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 

There are slow changes in the distribution of 
the earth’s magnetic field. These changes were 
at one time attributed in part to a periodic 
movement of the magnetic poles around the 
Peoetepnical poles, but later evidence refutes this 
heory and points, rather, to a slow migration of 
“disturbance” foci over the earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
pole due to the changes in the earth’s magnetic 

eld. -The center of the area designated as the 
north magnetic pole was estimated to be in about 
latitude 70.5° N and longitude 96° W in 1905; 
from measurements nearby the position in 1948 
was tentatively estimated as latitude 73° N. and 
longitude 100° W. : 

The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912 
was near 71° S and longitude 150° E; a shift to 


‘about 68° S, longitude 145° E by 1945 has been 


estimated but not confirmed. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 

A compass without error points in the direction 


of magnetic north, (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole.) If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar mats Se ee epee the a 
magnetic pole ough not usually a grea 
circle route). However, the action of = 


THE AURORAS 


The Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
displays of light in the high levels of the EBarth’s 
atmosphere which at times become very bright and 
colorful. They are most frequently seen in two 
broad belts which lie approximately along the 
boundaries of the polar regions. 

The Aurora Borealis or northern lights show 
greatest intensity and frequency along a path 
which crosses North America from Alaska in @ 
southeasterly direction to Hudson Bay and Labra- 
dor. This line skirts the northern coast of Norway 
and Siberia, crosses northern Alaska, and s. 
the south coast of Greenland and Iceland. 

The Australis or southern-light zone is situated 
over the Antarctic continent and ocean. 

Intense and widely spread auroral displays are 
associated with high sunspot-activity and world- 
wide magnetic-electric storms. At such times 
auroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
north as Australia and New Zealand in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. They appear 50 to 200 miles 
above the earth’s surface. Analysis of the light 
of aurora has shown that it is produced by electri- 
cal discharges in oxygen and nitrogen, The rays 
are usually parallel to the lines of the earth’s 
magnetic field, showing a controlling relationship 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric phenomena indicates that 
the Sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae. The ‘electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
To be added or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 437-440 


M05 [SN Portiand, M dd He 
9 05||League Island, Pa... ..add ortiand, Me..... a 
mecapelin, Ma. 9 15||Marblehead, Mass.....add| 2 40|| Portsmouth, N. H.....add| 2 35 
Atlantic City, N 1 10}|Miami Beach, Fla.....sub.| 0 20)| Poughkeepsie, N. Y....add| 4 35 
Baltimore, Md.... 11 00|}|Nahant, Mass........ add| 2 45// Providence, R. I..,...sub.}| 0 55 
Bar Harbor, Me.... 2.15}|Nantucket, Mass...... add] 3 35)|Richmond, Va......... add| 8 30 
Beaufort, 8. C. 0 35)|Newark, N. J......... add} 0 50)| Rockaway Inlet, N. Y..sub.| 0 40 
Block Is. Hbr., R. 1 1 00||New Bedford, Mass...sub.} 0 55)|Rockland, Me......... add| 2 20 
Boston, M 2 45||Newburyport, Mass...add| 3 25) Rockport, Mass....... add| 2 35 
Bridgeport,Conn......add| 2 55||New Haven, Conn.....add| 2 50)|/Salem, Mass.......... add| 2 40 
Bristal, hu tl. a ee sub.| 0 55]|New London, Conn....add}| 1 10 Sandy Hook, N. J.....sub.| 0 35 
Cape May, N. J....... sub.| © 45||Newport, R. 1........ sub.| 1 05) Savannah, Gas wee Hae add| 0 20 
Charleston, S. C...... sub.| 0 30/|/Norfolk, Va..........-: add} 0 55//Southport, N. C....... sub.| 0 30 
Eastport, Me........- add| 2 25/|Norwich, Conn........ add| 1 50)| Viney’d Hav'n, Mass...add| 2 55 
Gloucester, Mass...... add} 2 40)/Old Pt. Comfort, Va...add} 9 20))Washington, D.C....,add} 12 25 
Hell Gate, N. Y....... add} 2 00)|Philadelphia, Pa....... add| 6 05/| Watch Hill, R.7...... sub.| 0 05 
Isle of Shoals, N. H..,.add| 2 35/|Plymouth, Mass....... add| 2 55]| West Point, N. Y..... add| 3 25 
Jacksonville, Fla....... add| 1 25/|Point Lookout, Md....add! 5 00\! Wilmington, N. C.....add!l 2 05 
AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE 

Places Feet | Ins. Places Feet | Ins Places Feet | Ins 

Mobile, Ala....... 1 6 San Diego, Calif... 4 2 

stig ae fea 1 ||New London, Conn.| 2 7 ||Sandy Hook, N. J.. 7 

3 9 6 New Orleans, La... See Note San Francisco, Calif. 4 00 

5 1 Newport, R.I..... 3 6 Savannah, Ga...... 7 5 

1 1 New York, N. Y... 4 5 Seattle, Wash...... 7 7 

18 2 Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 2 6 Tampa, Fla....... 1 10 

1 0 Philadelphia, Pa.. . 5 10 Washington, D. C.. 2 11 

Key West, Fla..... I 4 Portland, Me...... 8 ll 


At New Orleans, the periodic rise and fall of the tide varies with the stage of the Mississippi River, 
being about 10 inches ate low river stage and zero at high river stage. 
The Canadian Tide Tables for 1956 give a maximum spring range of 5445 feet at Leaf Basin, 


Ungava Bay, Canada. 


tides occur in the Bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where, under a 
pee ice of certain qatrorioin iat conditions, it is possible for the tide in Minas Basin to rise 531% 
feet from-low water. The mean range at Calais, Maine, is 20 feet but a range in excess of 23 feet can 


be expected each month. 
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SO ae 
‘Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperature at New York, 1956 


Source: Weather B 


Feb._| une | July | ari Ba ae 
ae E g|2/3/ 2/3) fis 
Zz) a fad: 
“Sal 26 63 71 52) J 

ial 31 37 0} 96) 47 a 8 
40 29 38 pel aal se 2a] 39 
46| 32 a 431 36 
46| 36 61 60| 65} 52 63! 52 
Bo) 30 53 B1 

50] 40) 56 48 43 39 pe 
a oF BE 47} 45 
47| 39 65 : 9] 36 
44| 36 71 49 59 36 
46| 30 Z 69| 75| 48 36 
46] 38 75 58| 84| 59) 41| 37 
43| 28 23 58| 80| 62 57) 39 
34| 26) 71 59 63, 57 37 
ae PEE EEE 
aH a $0) 6H 23 8 Sel Be 28 
ai] 18 68 50| 64| 37 4s] 43 
34| 21 67 61| 71| 61 43 

39| 21 66 60 50) 42 ori 
59] 38 69 54 43 | 45) 3 
45| 33 65 | 55] 45 38| 29 
51; 40 68) 49 51 41} 30 
40| 23 64 50 $1 ile 
35| 23 55 26) 14 


> 


g 
le 
le 


~ *Based on the thirty years from 1921 to 1950. 


AILY, MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1956 
2 : Temperatures above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below, in bold-face type. i 


: slulelulelale abate 
H)dlale Slilsialsidilsldisidis 
SiS s hes |= Sis Sl erS (Sel s( Stars 

1) 3| 63] 5 55| 98] 57| 93] 51) 88] 38] 81] 32] 67] 9 

2 | 8 il 67} 8 58] 98] 58/ 99) 52) 87] 39] 80] 31] 60} 12 

Bos 3| 54] 0] 63; 9 55] 93] 55] 94] 51) 85] 37] 73] 28] 61] 12 

4 3] 56] a] 69) 7 57 56| 94] 48] 85] 38| 73] 28! 64] 10 

5 4| 69| 7] 70] 3 56] 95] 56] 91] 53] 90} 34] 72] 26] 62] 11 

6 3| 61| 3] 69] 6 57| 95| 58] 98] 48| 89] 35] 71] 30] 63] 11 

7 3] 57) 21 71| 6 54] 2] 59] | 50] 83] 38] 75] 30] 67] 11 

8....1 64] 4] 63] 7] 65] 10 58 56| 92] 52] 82] 38| 73] 29] 63] 10 

9....] 65] 4] 59] 14] 65] 13 58] 98] 59] 92] 50] 84] 37] 72] 30] 61) 8 

10;:::} 58! 6] 60] 6! 72] 12 55| 99] 55| 94| 47] 88] 35] 70] 28] 69] 2 

gay. 1] 63] 6] 66]. 15 58| 98] 58| 95| 43} 85| 341 74] 26] 61] 9 

12... 2) 55) 21-71) 11 58] 95] 56] 93] 49) 85] 35! 74] 26! 66] 10 

1 et 5} 62) 1] 66] 5 55| 96] 55| 93] 50) 85| 33) 73)+22 12 

14,33: 5] 61, 11 72] 13 58] 93] 56] 89) 47] 82] 37] 68] 22] 66] 12 

iseret 6] 71} 8} 65] 15) 56| 94] 58] 90] 45] 84] 31] 70) 19) 6 

Ge), 1| 68} 1} 76] 14 55 55| 89] 50] 88] 32] 70] 17| 63]. 5 

1g be 5] 61] 6} 80) 9 56| 93] 55) 88| 48] 87] 35] 70| 18] 58} 2 

Tee 1] 69] 21 72) 7 58] 91] 55] 87] 44] 82] 33] 71] 18] 62] 0 

AGN: 3] 60] 2] 74] 9 58] 95] 56] 89| 44] 79] 30! 71] 18 2 

20.005 41 67] 6| 80| 9 56] 95| 56) 89] 46] 76] 31| 74] 20] 61). 3 

Pees 5] 68| 5] 80] 7 57| 93} 55) 97] 40] 83] 33] 72] 17] 62| 1 

22s 0s 2) 63) 2] 75| 11 55| 94] 53] 96] 40] 80] 31| 70] 14] 62] 2 

23....1 63] 2] 69} 5] 75] 11 58] 90] 53) 95] 41| 85| 35] 72] 16] 6s] 4 

24,...1 58] 1| 63} 4! 70] 13 56] 92] 51] 86) 43) 77 66] 17 5 

25....1 57) 0} 73] 1) 77| 13 58] 93] 52] 87| 41) 73] 32] 63] 18] 65| 5 

26....1 711 O| 69} 6) 72] 20 55| 1) 53] 90 74| 311 67| 16] 63) 4 

27....1 66] 1] 65] 41 75] 20 56] 99] 51] 86| 41] 76] 27] 70] 12] 62] 6 

28....1 65] 1] 62) 72} 81) 12 58] 99] 53] 87] 421 81] 311.67] 16] 60] 8 

29....| 541 O} 64) 2) 84] 10 58| 97} 55| 85) 43] 75] 31|°63] 15| 57] 6 

B0mece} ON Ql o..1..« 78| 16 57| 96) 52| 84| 39] 79] 31] 69] 7| 57) 423 

ch tes CE ee 72| 13 55] 97| 53|...]... 80] 29]...]... 61| 7 

* 71! 6] 731 14| 84] 3 54| 2) 511 0} 39] gol 27! sil 7\ 69l a3 

a St SA) PY OU 01391901 271 SUN 69183 

EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (FAHRENHEIT) AT NEW YORK 

Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 
Month High- Maxi- Mini- 
est Date Lowest Date mum Date mum Date 

JANUATY .....4.,0000e+] 31.01 | 27, 1927 | 28.61 3, 1913 71 26, 1950 | — 6] 10, 187: 

February.......ss.+2..| 31.00 1, 1920 | 28:70 6, 1896 73 25.1920 | —14 9, 103s 

March 9; 1943 | 2838 1, 1914 84 29, 1945 3 5, 1872 

10, 1954 | 29:03 | 17, 1929 91 27) 1915 12 1! 1923 

22, 1936 | 29:02 ; 1929 95 81, 1895 34 9, 1947 

; 1883 | 29:34 6, 1902 97 6, 1899 3, 1929 

; 1892 | 29°35 . 1932 | 102 9, 1936 54 | 7, 1914 

81, 1934 | 29:21 | 31, 1954 | 102 7, 1918 51 | 27) 1885 

28, 1947 | 28.72 21, 1938 100 ihe 39 } 30, 1912 

82 | gg i9ga | aa:70 | ie tees | ge | Se iBsh | | 32 | 22. 1986 

uber....--.......| 31.01 | 25, 1949 | 98:73 | 2 1942 ' 69 | 10,1946! —13| 30, 1917 
For Day’s Length at N 


ew York City see the World Almanac for 1956 Page 423. 
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___ Astronomical—New York City Weather’ Records 
New York City Weather January-June 1957 


PRECIPITATION 


ly and Annual Mean New York Temperature 


Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Highest and lowest degrees in bold face figures 


| 
be 


75 .04 0 0 
.02 83 0 28 
T 0 0 0 
0 1.25 T 0 
Ow; 98 0 0 
0 AS 0 0 
.03 0 0 gH 
49 48 0 ge 
-57 12 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 09 0 
a 01 r T 
0 bi 0 0 
0 0 05 35 
138 0 as 0 
02 0 (0) 08 
0 .03 0 0 
0 56 01 0 
24 ¥ 02 0 
07 03 61 0 
$s 0 T 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 65 22 0 
0 0 T ll 
.08 16 0 0 
04 01 01 33 
03 0 T 0 
rT T 0 0 
02 16 0 13 
01 0 0 01 
ss 0-erenes Oo 
2.75 | 5.46 | 1.51 | 1.29 
Oct. | Noy. | Dec. | Annual 
54.9 | 39.3 | 29.7 51.6 
55.3 | 40.4 | 27.4 50.6 
56.3 | 37.3 | 36.3 50.2 
55.1 | 42.8 | 33.8 51,4 
52.3 | 38.9 | 33.0 48.6 
49.7 | 44.5 | 25 50.5 
59.1 | 46.3 | 40. 52.2 
56.1 | 43.2 | 34 51,0 
55.5 | 45.9 | 31, 53.8 
56.6 | 41.4 | 30 62,5 
52.0 | 41.2 5, 49.8 
58.6 | 45.7 9, §2,2 
55.6 | 45.4 2. 52,4 
58.7 | 48.6 6. 62.7 
57.6 | 43.7 9, 64.2 
53.8 | 48.2 3. 62.2 
60.0 | 49.6 8. 54.2 
55.0 | 44.8 2 52.9 
56.3 | 46.0 2 53.6 
56.2 | 47.4 0. 53.8 
“2 0 3 53,4 
ms) 4 8. 63.6 
.8 -6 0 56.6 
.3 9 5. 53.7 
oa: 3 9, 54.6 
.5 oi! 8. 55.2 
0 4 56.2 
9 9 54.3 
we 8 54.2 
4 Bf 53.4 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. 
1871..| 30.4 | 31.8 | 43.6 | 53.6 | 60.8 | 69.1 | 71.9 | 73.0 
1872..| 29.4 | 30.3 | 28.9 | 47.3 | 61.1 0.6 | 76.0 | 75.5 
1873..| 28.1 | 28.8 | 35.6 | 45.7 | 56.0 | 68.8 | 73.5 | 71.4 
1874..| 34.5 | 31.4 | 38.0 | 41.3 | 58.2 | 70.0 | 73.6 | 70.6 
1875. .| 25.3 | 23.2 |°32.6 | 42.6 | 58.5 7.5 | 72.7 | 71.9 
1876. :| 33.9 | 31.8 | 35.2 | 46.1 | 58.0 | 70.7 | 76.4 | 72.5 
1881...) 25.8 | 29.5 | 36.9 | 46.0 | 60.2 | 64,2 | 72.6 | 73.1 
1884..| 26.2 | 35.1 | 37.5 | 47.6 | 58.8 | 68.7 | 70.1 | 71.5 
1890..| 40.2 | 40.4 | 37.5 | 51.0 | 60.6 | 70.4 | 73.4 | 72.3 
1903..| 30.6 | 34.4 | 47.5 | 52.2 | 64.1 | 64.0 | 74.2 | 69.2 
1917..| 32.4 | 27.8 | 38.7 | 47.2 | 53.2 | 68.3 | 74.1 | 74.6 
1918..| 21.6 | 29.6 | 41.2 | 49.8 | 64.0 | 66.4 | 72.7 | 74.8 
1923..| 31.0 | 27.1 | 37.0 | 49.4 | 59.3 | 72.0 | 72.3 | 71.3 
1927..| 30.2°| 36.6 | 42.6 | 47.7 | 58.0 | 65.8 | 73.0 | 67.5 
1932. .| 42.8 | 36.0 | 37.0 | 48.4 | 60.9 | 69.0 | 73.9 | 74.8 
1934..| 34.4 | 19.8 | 37.2 | 49.5 | 62.6 | 72.4 | 76.2 | 70.4 
1941, .| 29.8 | 31.4 | 35.7 | 56.0 | 63.0 | 70.2 | 74,7 | 72.7 
1943. -| 30.8 | 34,1 | 39.6 | 45.4 | 61.3 | 74.4 | 75.8 | 74.5 
1944, .| 34.2 | 32.6 | 37.0 | 48.2 | 65.1 | 70.4 | 77.2 | 75.9 
1945. .| 25.4 | 34.4 | 51.0 | 54.8 | 58.9 | 70.6 | 73.8 | 72.8 
1947..| 37.1 | 28.9 | 37.4 | 49.8 | 59.0 | 67.4 | 74.4 | 75.2 
1948,.) 25.9 | 31.2 | 42.0 | 50:0 | 59.0 | 68.6 | 75.6 | 74.8 
1949. .| 39,0 | 38.9 | 42.4 | 53.2 |-62.3 | 72.6 | 78.6 | 76.6 
1950..| 42.3 | 32.9 } 37.0 | 48.3 | 58.4 | 69.4 | 74.9 | 72.9 
1951..| 36.5 | 36.5°|°41.5 | 52.2 | 62.2 | 68.7 | 75.4 | 73.8 
1952. .| 36.4 | 36.6 | 40.1 | 53.9 | 59.7 | 72.7 | 78.9 | 74.1 
1953. .| 37.9 | 37.9 | 43.3 | 50.9 | 62.1 | 71.6 | 76.0 | 75.2 
1954 31.4 | 40.2 | 41.2 | 53.0 | 59.2 | 70.3 | 75.3 | 71.7 
1955 30.5 | 34.7 | 41.1 | 52.9 | 63.3 | 68.6 | 79.7 | 77.2 
1956. .| 32.7 | 36.8 | 37.9 | 48.1 ! 57.2 | 71.2 | 72.7 | 73.8 


7Includes sleet, ‘‘T’’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. 
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Extremes of Wind, Precipitation and Snowfall at New York 


*Beginning 1884-5. 


Wind Velocity 


Highest, miles per hour Precipitation 
since 1912 (Inches) 
Month 

Fast- Greatest 
est M.| Dir. | Day Yr. 24 H. ay Yr. 
Fy Pe Yee ET -| 76 Sw. 1913 3.42 1944 
Penrasty ents teres 91 sw 22 1912 3.25 11-12 | 1886 
PUEMTOR $35 Eds dea ve ores aleys 91 Sw. 27 1913 3.60 | 25-26 | 1876 
Wa alpacas die ie eg ste saeert 95 nw 23 1912 3.72 5-6 1886 
May Bite sib caye Oe Meares EF Sa ety Ww 22 1945 4,17 7-8 1908 
NE Ata ates, 4 Dis acc sietale.s ie 94 w. 19 1952 3.88 14-15 | 1917 
BING 0 ond ue GH hic atbiatle ns. 4-ofo0 ohn 95 nw. 23 1914 3.8 26 1872 
August.......... 74 nw. 16 1944 6.71 11-12 | 1955 
September.. . 99 nD. 14 1944 6.17 23 882 
October. . 113 se. 15 1954 9. 8-9 1903 
November 8 nw. 1 1934 3.62 15-16 | 1892 
ecember 91 Dw. 27 1934 3.23 13-14 | 1941 


1888, which began at 12:10 a.m. March 12 and ended 
not classified as a blizzard by the Weather Bureau. 


tSnowfall* 
(Inches) 


Greatest si 
24H. | Day | Yr. 
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onomical—New York City Tide Tables for 1958 437 
New York City Tide Tables, 1958 
Time and Height of High and Low Waters 
Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Eastern Standard Tife; observations made at The Battery. 
Time meridian 75° W. 0000 is midnight. 1200 is noon. 
All hours greater than 1200 are in the afternoon (p.m.) . 
_ Heights are reckoned from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 
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New York City Tide Tables, 1958 


Time and Height of High and Low Waters 
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Tide is the rising and falling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence of the 
moon, modified by a similar influence of the sun, which is le 


ss in influence because of the distance 
from the 


attracting body. Tides at most places occur twice each day, becoming each day later by half 
an hour to an hour and a half. Tides do not always rise to the same height. At new and full moon the 


Tange is increased (spring tides) while at the moon’s quadrature the range is decreased (neap tides), 


This rise and fall of the tides is also increased when the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) and 
decreased when the moon is in apogee (farthest from the earth). 
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4 Alabama 

_ ALABAMA MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
University, Ala., places emphasis on Alabama 
fossils, shells and aboriginal materials: in addi- 
ot it has extensive collections of native and 

foreign shelis, beetles, birds, reptiles and ba- 
. ans, Many specimens of minerals and fossils 
of the Cretaceous and Tertiary ages. Mount State 
Monument, Moundville, Ala., an adjunct of the 
Museum, has a burial museum with a central 
_ hall showing aboriginal burials in situ. 


-GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER MUSEUM, 
+ Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., contains rec- 
_ ords of this scientist’s contributions to agronomy; 
also exhibits and dioramas of Negro achieve- 


ments. 
Arizona 

_ ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM, Tucson, is chiefly 
anthropological, stressing the archaeology and 
ethnology of the Southwest. However, there are 
historical and natural history materials. Out- 
_ Standing exhibits and collections include: West- 
ern Apache; tree rings, including a 10-foot section 
of Giant Sequoia with over 1700 annual rings; 
Prehistoric Southwestern textile, pottery, stone 
and bone work. Ventana Cave gives a stratified 
_ record of occupancy for about 10,000 years. 

4 MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA, near 
_ Flagstaff, offers exhibits showing historical 
changes in the earth and human activities from 
prehistoric times, exclusively in northern Arizona. 
The library has histrical maps and journals. 


California 
CROCKER ART GALLERY, Sacramento, sup- 
" ported by the City, has over 1,000 original old 
_ master drawings dating from the 15th century 
_ through the early 19th century. It has over 700 
paintings of European and American Schools. It 
also has fine 12th century Korean pottery. 


- DISNEYLAND, at Anaheim, Calif., 22 mi. sw of 
' Los Angeles on the Santa Ana Freeway, is a 
story-book world elaborately constructed five- 
eighths of normal size, operated as an amusement 
park by’ Walt Disney and Associates on 60 acres. 
Includes a frontier fort, medieval castle, river 
jungle with steamboat, Main St. of the 1890s and 
Similar attractions. 

GRIFFITH OBSERVATORY AND PLANE- 
TARIUM, on the slope of Mt. Hollywood, Los 
Angeles, has twin 91-inch and 12-inch Zeiss 
refracting telescopes, three 8-inch solar refractors, 
a Planetarium theater and a Hall of Science. 
Several complicated space travel projectors in 
the Planetarium give spectacular imitations of 
- celestial journeys. 

- Among the astronomical exhibits are the Fou- 

' cault pendulum, a working model of the moon, 
a model of the solar system, telescopes for view- 

' ing the sun and its spectrum, a series of artificial 

_ solar eclipses projected on a screen, a collection 
of meteorites and models of the planets, a cyclo- 
tron and a 200-inch telescope. 

Physics, chemistry, meteorology, and geology are 
represented by such exhibits as a million-volt 
Tesla coil, polarized light, electrical discharge 
through gases, oscilloscope, Wilson cloud chamber, 
spectra of gases, reflection and refraction of light, 
magnetism, flourescence, minerals and rocks, geo- 
logical clock and chemical elements. 

HELMS HALL, 8760 Venice Blvd.; Los Angeles, 
is under direction of the Helms Athletic Founda- 
tion, founded, 1936, by Paul H. Helms to honor 
athletes, coaches and others who haye contributed 
to amateur, collegiate and professional athletics 
in a noteworthy way. : : 

Election to Helms Hall is by decision of its 
board, whose members are Al Santoro, George T. 
Davis, Robert Myers, R. C. Samuelsen, Ben 
Boolbert, Sid Ziff, Paul Zimmerman, Paul H. 
Helms, Jr. is chairman, and W. R, Bill Schroeder 
is secretary. ‘ 

Projects of the Foundation are the annual Helms 
World Trophy awards; Sports Hall of Fame 
awards; Athlete of the Year, and Athlete of the 
Month; Rose Bow! Hall of Fame and others. 

HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY AND ART 
GALLERY, San Marino, near Los Angeles, an 
endowed educational institution, is a treasure 
house of rare books, manuscripts and famous 

“paintings, originally collected by the founder, a 
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railroad magnate. Among the rarities are a man- 
uscript copy of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, c. 
1400; and original Gutenberg Bible, c. 1455; Cax- 
ton’s first printing in English, 1475 and the ms. of 
Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. Although 
English and American history and literature pre- 
dominate, there is a large collection of incunabula 
and of English imprints before 1641, Among the 
paintings by British masters are Gainsborough’s 
The Blue Boy, Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Mrs, Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse, and Thos. Lawrence’s Pinkie. 
The institution has a public museum, a botanical 
garden and a garden of desert plants, the latter 
with 25,000 specimens of 2,500 varieties, 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM, Exposition 
Park, Los Angeles, has extensive historical and 
scientific exhibits, of which the California Gallery, 
the story of California, 1542-1869; the Hancock 
Hall of La Brea Fossils; California’s Fossil Record 
and the Indians of Western North America are 
related to regional history. The Ascent of Equus, 
showing the evolution of the horse and develop- 
ment of domestic-breeds, and the Time and Meas- 
urement Gallery, devoted to scientific instruments 
dating from the 16th to the 18th centuries, have 
unique interest. Beyond this the Museum has 
1,250,000 specimens of birds, insects, plants fos- 
sils, minerals, etc. in its scientific reference collec- 
tion and halls devoted to these subjects. An exten- 
Sive art collection includes the William Randolph 
Hearst Hall of Ancient Art, the Gothic Room, the 
Renaissance Gallery, English and American Dec- 
orative Arts, collections of 16th century Limoges 
and Swiss and Flemish stained glass and num- 
erous other categories. 


SOUTHWEST MUSEUM, Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, is especially interested in fostering re- 
search and maintaining collections dealing with 
the American Indian and the Southwest. In addi- 
tion to its extensive cultural exhibits it has a large 
scientific reference library and conducts field work 
in California, Nevada, Mexico and the Southwest. 


PASADENA ART MUSEUM, 46 N. Los Robles 
Ave., Pasadena, has collections in modern German 
painting, American painting, Oriental art and 
prints. About 30 exhibitions are held annually and 
the year’s program includes movies, gallery talks, 
lectures and concerts. 


ROSICRUCIAN ORDER (AMORC), maintains at 
San Jose, the Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum, Art 
Gallery, Egyptian Temple, Science Museum and 
Planetarium. The museum contains collections of 
ancient jewelry, rare scarabs, mummies and tem- 
ple ornaments; the temple is a replica of an au- 
thentic 6th dynasty Egyptian temple; there is also 
a full-size reproduction of an Egyptian rock tomb. 
The art gallery houses national and international 
exhibits. The science museum demonstrates such 
subjects as sound waves, electric current, ultra- 
violet fluorescence, bending of light, the seismo- 
graphs. Uranisphere, Foucault pendulum and mod- 
els of moon and space travel. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY, San Diego, has a not- 
able collection of old masters of the Spanish, 
Italian, Dutch, Flemish and German schools, as 
well as prints and drawings from Rembrandt to 
Whistler. The Italian Renaissance is represented 
by paintings by Titian, Bellini, Giorgione, Tin- 
toretto, Veronese, Luini and Cirregio; The Ameri- 
can section contains both contemporary and 19th 
century painters. The collection also includes im- 
portant Asiatic sculpture, bronzes and prints. 


JUNIPERO SERRA MUSEUM, In Presidio Park, 
operated by the San Diego Historical Society, is de- 
voted to the history of the Southwest, with em- 
phasis on the San Diego area, It has Spanish fur- 
niture of the mission period, relics and artifacts of 
the Mexican and early American periods, including 
household items and more than 1,000 volumes of 
newspaper files. 


SAN DIEGO MUSEUM OF MAN in Balboa Park, 
San Diego, is a museum of anthropology and arch- 
aeology. Although all races of man are considered 
the ethnic groups of the American continents are 
given the greatest attention. The collections com- 
prise the handicrafts of many different peoples, 
with emphasis on American Indian cultures. There 
are also models of Indian habitations from the 
Arctic to the Tropics, an Egyptian hall, a Choco 
Indian hall, and a hall about the Maya. 
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SAN DIEGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Balboa Park, San Diego is devoted to zoology, bot- 


5 the 
_ American Southwest and northwestern Mexico, 
“with particular emphasis on San Diego County. 


SAN DIEGO ZOO (San Diego Zoological Gar- 
dens) is one of the largest Zoos in the world, with 
more than 3,300 animals, representing between 
800 and 900 species and subspecies. It covers 100 
acres of semitropical mesas and canyons in 1,400- 
acre Balboa Park. It has 5 miles of walks and 
roads and guided bus tours. 

Animals can be displayed out-of-doors through- 
out the year. There are two large free-flight 
cages; the largest is 191 ft. long, 75 ft. wide and 
88 ft. high. It houses birds of prey, including 
Andean Condors. The other cage contains shore, 
marsh and other birds and has an inside walk. 

San Diego lies within the home territory of the 
California Sea Lion, Northern Elephant Seal, and 
the Harbor Seal. These, as well as many other 
animals, are generally housed in family groups. 

Rare species include koalas, proboscis monkey, 
Mantell’s kiwi, two-headed king snake (longest- 
lived two-headed snake on record), flightless 
cormorant from the Galapagos, snow leopard, 
okapi, sacred crane, 65 species of primates and 80 
species of parrots, including the kea. Also, Sia- 
mangs, ocellated turkeys, 30 huge Galapagos 
tortoises, a bush dog, Steller’s sea eagle, Hawaiian 
ducks, a collection of birds of paradise and a pair 
of monkey-eating eagles from the Philippines. 

Latest attraction is a Children’s Zoo, featuring 
more than 30 units, scaled down to accommodate 
4-year-olds. Featured exhibits include a baby- 
seal pool. a freshwater marineland, in a 3,000 
gallon fiber-glass fish bowl; a direct-contact area, 
where children can pet many young, wild ani- 
mals, and moated enclosures, for spider monkeys, 
raccoons, kangaroos and great apes. Zoo attend- 
ance exceeds 1,500,000 annually. 


SPANISH MISSIONS—Twenty-one churches 
built by Franciscans of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 1769-1823, have been restored, rebuilt or 
are in ruins. They are located on or near El Cam- 
ino Real, the Royal Highway, U. S. 101. Father 
Junipero Serra led a missionary expedition from 
Mexico City after Spain expelled the Jesuits in 
1768 and founded 9 churches between 1769 and 
his death at Carmel, 1784. The missions converted 
Indians and raised live stock and grain. Mexico 
secularized and sold the missions in the 1830s. 
After the Mexican War the U. S. returned the 
missions to the church. The buildings suffered 
from fire, earthquake, military and secular use 
and some have been entirely replaced. 

San Diego de Alcala, San Diego, Restored 1931, 
now @ museum. 

San Luis Rey de Francia, 
School for girls. 

San Juan Capistrano, 30 mi. from San Luis 
Rey. Parochial school. Famous for tradition that 
Swallows arrive on St. Joseph’s Day, Mar. 19, 
depart on St. John’s Day, Oct. 23. 

San Buenaventura, Ventura Parish school. 

Santa Barbara, Los Olivos St. Fourth church, 
enlarged, restored since 1925 earthquake. 

San Gabriel Arcangel, near Los Angeles. 

San Fernando Rey de Espana, San Fernando. 
Oblate fathers. 

San Ines, Solvang. Parish church, 

La Purisima Concepcion, near Lompoc. State 
monument, rebuilt by CCC, 1935. 

San Luis Obispo de Tolosa, San Luis Obispo. 

San Miguel Arcangel, San Miguel. 

San Antonio de Padua, near Bradley, In ruins. 

Nuestra Senora de Soledad. In ruins. 

San Carlos de Borromeo de Carmelo, 
Carmel. Tomb of Father Junipero Serra. 

San Juan Bautista, 18 mi. n. of Salinas. Mary- 
knoll Fathers. 

Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz. New church, 1858. 

Santa Clara de Assisi, Santa Clara. Became 
college, 1851. 

San Jose de Guadalupe, 15 mi. n. of San Jose. 
Originals destroyed; wooden church since 1891. 

Mission Dolores (San Francisco de Assisi) 16th 
and Dolores Sts., San Francisco. Restored chapel. 

San Rafael Arcangel, A and Fifth Sts., San 
Francisco, New church, 1917. 

San Francisco de Solano, Sonoma. Owned by 
state; chapel museum. Stands on plaza where 
Bear Flag was raised June 14, 1846. 


CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Gold- 
en Gate Park, San Francisco, for the advance- 
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Rex Allen. Other facilities in the Hall of Science 
include the May Treat Morrison Auditorium and 
the James Moffit Memorial Library of 3,000 vols. 


dealing with birds and mammals. 

The Academy’s research collection includes 
11,656 mammals, 68,814 birds, 77,649 reptiles. and 
amphibians, 700,000 fishes, 403,000 plant speci- 
mens, 3,600,000 insects, and 1,850,000 specimens in 
the field of paleontology. Its collections are 
especially rich in material from California, Alaska, 
and the Galapagos Islands. 


M. H. De YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM, Gold- 
en Gate Park, San Francisco, has 64 galleries, a 
lecture hall, two garden courts and a library. Its 
permanent collection of European and American 
art is housed in galleries surrounding a central 
court adorned with Flemish tapestries given by 
the William Randolph Hearst Foundation. Paint- 
ings, sculptures, stained glass windows, tapestries, 
furniture, decorative arts, and several paneled 
period rooms, illustrate the cultures of the West- 
ern world from ancient times to about 1850. Six 
rooms are devoted to French 18th century, includ- 
ing two original paneled rooms complemented by 
an outdoor formal garden in the 18th century 
style, outstanding pieces of furniture, tapestries, 
sculpture, and paintings by Rembrandt, Hals, Pous- 
sin, Raeburn, David, Boucher, Nattier and Greuze 
and portraits by Rubens and Van Dyck. The per- 
manent collection has also been enriched by the 
Samuel H. Kress Collection of 39 paintings, in- 
cluding Spanish, Dutch, French and Italian 
masterpieces by Fra Angelico, Titian, El Greco, 
Pieter de Hooch, Velazquez, Goya and others. 

The cultures of the Orient and the Pacific 
Basin, the pre-Columbian Central and South 
American and the North American Indians are 
shown and Califorina’s history is the theme of 
a large section. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR, Lincoln Park, San Francisco, was given 
to the city of San Francisco, in 1924 by Adolph B, 
Sprecgels and his wife in memory of California 
soldiers who fell in World War I. Architecturally, 
the building is Louis XVI in period, based upon 
the palace of the Legion of Honor in Paris. A tri- 
umphal arch, surrounded by colonnades consti- 
tutes the entrance and extends into the Court of 
Honor. In the court is Rodin’s Thinker 

The permanent collections include sculpture by 
Rodin; European and American painting; 18th 
century French painting, sculpture, tapestries, 
furniture and porcelain and Dutch and English 
paintings and the decorative arts. Important re- 
cent additions include works by Rembrant, Renoir, 
Claude Lorrain, Delacroix, Magnasco, Degas, 
Lucas Cranach, Vigée-Lebrun, and Manet. 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART, San . 


Francisco, occupies a floor of the Veteran’s Build- 
ing, War Memorial Civic Center, with 12 galleries, 
a reference library, an auditorium and classrooms. 


It has about 50 exhibitions a year in contemporary | 


art, painting, sculpture, decorative and applied 


arts, architecture and photography. Its perma- — 


nent collection contains works by famous modern 
artists of the United States and Europe. 


SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM OF ART, Santa | 


Barbara has an outstanding collection of contem- 
porary drawings, oils, and water colors and a per= 
manent collection of ancient 


Chinese, Assyrian, 


Korean art; Roman and Greek sculpture, ceram- | 
ics,, glass and coins; African and Pre-Columbian | 


art and oriental instruments. 


Colorado 
COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 
has a permanent collection of paintings, prints 
and drawings by contemporary artists and an ex- 
tensive exhibition program in all the arts. The 
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Historical Society of Colorado, Denver, 
_ life in the old West and Southwest, showing In- 


oon and Dexter cabin of the 1880s in Leadville: 


‘Fort near La Junta. 


ylor Museum specializes in culture history of 


the 
nerican Southwest and Latin America, and has 


American and Southwestern materials and the 
ohn Frederick Huckel collection of 112 Navajo 
md painting reproductions. 

COLORADO STATE MUSEUM of the state 
portrays 


dian and pioneer relics, scale models of stage 


_ coaches, covered wagons, early railroad equipment. 


There is a model of Denver in 1860, and 42 dio- 
Tamas show the life of Indian, trapper and miner. 
The library has complete files of Colorado news- 
pers. The Society also administers the Healy 


the restored adobe Fort Garland of 1858; Pike's 
1807 stockade site near La Jara; Ute Indian Mu- 
seum at Montrose, and the site of Bent’s Old 


DENVER ART MUSEUM is composed of five 
branch museums. Departmental collections total 
more than 50,000 objects, including Oriental, 
Egyptian, African Negro, South Sea, American 
Indian, Classical, European and American. Activ- 
ities units include special community education 
exhibition and gallery tour projects, publications, 
Children’s Museum, Museum Art School and 
Cooke-Daniels Foundation lecture series. 

DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
in. City Park, Denver, a municipal project, has 
ecological displays of North and South America, 
Australian exhibits, fossils and a Hall of Man. 

DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT covers 
190,798 acres of scenic country on the Green and 
Yampa Rivers in nw Colorado, with canyons, 


_ Sandstone cliffs, and ancient river beds where 


- 


fossils of prehistoric animals may be seen in situ. 
The largest dinosaur found here weighed 30 tons. 

MESA VERDE (Sp. Green Table) is a national 
park of 51,018 acres in sw Colorado where Indians 
built cliff dwellings up to 1300 A. D. There are 
‘archaeological and geological museums and tour- 
ist accommodations. 


Connecticut 


MYSTIC SEAPORT, Mystic, Conn., is a 19th 


- century coastal village recreated by the Marine 


Historical Association, Inc. Buildings include an 
apothecary, smithy, chapel, schoolhouse, rope- 
walk, sail loft, seaport tavern and museums. At 
the docks lie the wooden whaleship, Charles W. 
Morgan; the squarerigger Joseph Conrad; schoon- 
er Australia and ferryboat Brinckeroff. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, Hartford, com- 


prises Colt, Morgan and Avery Memorial buildings 


of 68 galleries illustrating arts of Europe and 
America; containing J. P. Morgan collection of 
antique bronzes, porcelain, silver; Wallace Nutting 
collection of early American furniture; painting 


' from 1300 A.D. to today; tapestries, arms, armor; 


period rooms; early Central and South American 
art; ship models; Lifar collection of ballet design 
and costume; S. P, Avery. collection of oriental 
porcelain and modern bronzes; old master and 
modern drawings; religious arts of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance: The Atheneum maintains a 
reference library, lectures, art classes and publish- 
es the Bulletin and catalogues of exhibitions. 


YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, New 
Haven, founded 1832 by Col. John Trumbull, aide- 
de-camp to Gen. George Washington, and Benja- 
min Silliman, was the first art gallery connected 
with an American University. Its collection includes 
objects illustrative of the ancient civilizations of 
Greece, Rome, the Near and Far East; antiquities 
from University excavations at Dura-Europos, Sy- 
ria; the Hobart and Edward Small Moore Memorial 
Collection of Oriental art; Jarves and Griggs 
Collections of Italian Renaissance paintings; the 
Garvan collection of American silver, furniture, 
and painting; Morgan collection of American 
miniatures; Edwin Austin Abbey Collection; Euro- 
pean and American prints; Société Anonyme Col- 
lection of modern art; African sculpture. 


EABODY MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
wale University, founded 1866 by George Peabody, 
is used in connection with teaching and scientific 
research. It has large collections in vetebrate 
paleontology, zoology, invertebrate paleontology, 
mineralogy, archaeology. Connected with the muse- 
um is the Bingham Oceanographic laboratory with 


collections of deepsea fishes and invertebrates. 


The first floor gives a survey of animal life, 
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both recent and fossil. The Great Hall is devoted 
to reptiles, amphibians and birds, with one of the 
foremost collections of dinosaurs in America. The 
skeleton of a Brontosaurus is 67 ft. long and 16 ft. 
high. A mural depicting the great reptiles in their 
natural size and environment is 110 ft, long and 
16 ft. high. Large mammals of North America are 
shown in a series of new habitat groups. 

The Hall of Astronomy on the third floor has 
a large collection of meteorites, including the 
Weston Fall, first to be observed to fall from the 
sky. Other notable collections are in the Hall 
of Minerals, the Hall of Southern New England, 
two halls devoted to zoology, and four halls de- 
voted to anthropology and primitive culture. 


Delaware 


DELAWARE ART CENTER, Wilmington, is 
directed by the Wilmington Society of the Fine 
Arts. Its collection of paintings includes a com- 
prehensive’ Pre-Raphaelite group with works by 
Rossetti, Brown, Watts, Sandys, Burne-Jones, 
Millais, and paintings and drawings by Howard 
Pyle (1853-1911), native of Wilmington, The 
Society supports exhibitions, lectures and an ex- 
tensive educational program. 


HENRY FRANCIS DU PONT MUSEUM at 
Winterthur, 6 mi. out of Wilmington on State 
52, has the most extensive and elaborate col- 
lections of early American and federal period 
furniture and_ decoration. Twenty rooms open 
daily except Monday; written request needed 


for 80 others. 
Florida 


CASTILLO DE SAN MARCOS, St. Augustine, 
formerly Fort Marion; was erected by. Spain, 
1672-1756, ceded to Britain, 1763, returned to 
Spain, 1783, obtained by U. S. by treaty, 1821. It 
has thick walls of coquina, and a moat, dun 
geons in which Osceola, the Seminole chief, Gen. 
Gadsden and others were confined and is part 
of the National Monument that includes the 
ancient gates of the city, 


MARINE STUDIOS, at Marineland, near St, 
Augustine, Fla., has over 10,000 specimens of 125 
species of salt water fish and animals on exhibit. 
The specimens range in size from small coral 
reef fish to large sharks. There are over 300 port- 
holes for underwater observation. 


THE JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING MUSEUM 
OF ART, Sarasota, was willed to the state of 
Florida by John Ringling (d. 1936) together with 
his adjoining home. The museum contains works 
by Rubens, Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Veronese, 
Strozzi, Tiepolo, Piero di Cosimo, Poussin, Velas- 
quez, Murillo, Gainsborough, Reynolds and many 
other masters. It is built around three sides of 2 
tropical garden court, incorporating arches, col- 
umns and doorways from Europe. An important 
exhibit is the 18th-century Asolo Theater, brought 
from Italy in 1950 and in regular use. 

The Museum of the Circus contains two parade 
wagons, lithographs, prints and other circus 
documents. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Museum of 
Natural History, in Lincoln Park, Chicago, em- 
phasizes the natural history of the Chicago region 
in its exhibits. Chicago Environs Hall is composed 
of large habitat groups illustrating ecological re- 
lationships in replicas to typical dune, marsh, 
prairie, and woodland sites in the vincinity of 
Chicago. Study collections also represent’ many 
other areas in North America, 


ADLER PLANETARIUM AND ASTRONOMICAL 
MUSEUM. Lake Front, Chicago, includes an ex- 
tensive collection of astronomical and mathemat- 
ical instruments of past centuries, transparencies 
of celestial photographs and many other exhibits 
of top educational value. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, on Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, contains extensive galleries of 
masterpieces of all the important schools, the 
Ryerson Library of Art, the Burnham School of 
Architecture, the School of Drama in the Good- 
man Theatre, and the School of the Art Institute. 
Over 6,500 persons, from 6 years of age up, study 
at the Institute, while 2,000 are regularly regis- 
tered for full courses in the School, which gives 
baccalaureate and master degrees and awards 
foreign scholarships. The Art Institute has 
numerous special exhibits of paintings, sculpture, 
tapestries, prints, etchings, and awards prizes. 
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The Art Institute-is famous for its great collec- 
tion of 19th and 20th century French paintings; 
its rich groups of Dutch, Flemish, and Italian 
masters; its fine representation of Americans, 
from the traditional painters through Innes, 
Homer, Whistler, down to the modern abstract. 
Tt has 55,000 prints and drawings, many rare; e€x- 
tensive oriental examples of painting, sclupture, 
bronzes and fabrics; the Thorne collection of 
miniature rooms, The decorative arts and textiles 
are subject of well rounded collections and sculp- 
ture ranges from the classical to the modern. 


JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY, Michigan Ave. and 
Randolph St., Chicago, has collections in every 
branch of science, technology and medicine, in- 
cluding Chanute on aeronautics, DuBois Reymond 
on comparative physiology, Meissner on physi- 
ology, Gaum on historical medicine, Martin on 
gynecology, Grulee on pediatrics, Gradle on oph- 
thalmology, Senn on historical medicine, Prande 
on Spallanzani; also the private papers of Lud- 
wig Hektoen and James B Herrick. It has col- 
lections especially strong in aeronautics, chemis- 
try, radio, medicine, pharmacy, botany, zoology, 
biology, engineering, railroads, mining and geo- 
logy, and in collections of science periodicals. 

CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY, in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, specializes in the history of Chi- 
cago and the Middle West, but also has exhibits 
of national scope. American history is dramatized 
in the chronological arrangements of period rooms. 
One of the 18 period rooms is a reproduction of 
the original Senate Chamber in Congress Hall, 
Philadelphia, the seat of the Government of the 
United States prior to its transfer to Washington 
(1800). Authentic relics owned by George and 
Martha Washington are shown. 

Lincoln Hall contains one of the greatest collec- 
tions of Lincolniana in existence, including per- 
sonal effects and over 1,000 letters, documents. A 
corridor lined with etchings, lithographs and en- 
gravings of Abraham Lincoln, leads to the Lin- 
coln Parlor, a reproduction of the front parlor 
of the Lincoln Home in Springfield, Ill. There 
is also an exact reproduction of the bedroom in 
which Lincoln died, including bed and furniture. 

The Gilpin Reference Library has available gen- 
eral Americana although the emphasis is placed 
on Chicago and the Old Northwest. 

LINCOLN PARK ZOO (Lincoln Park Zoological 
Gardens) of the Chicago Park District covers 25 
acres and exhibits more than 2,600 mammals, 
birds and reptiles collected from all over the 
world, Annual attendance is 4,000,000. 

The exhibits are housed in five building, five 
barns, 30 outdoor yards and enclosures, nine dens 
for wolves and foxes, nine bear pits, raccoon pit, 
outdoor pool for sea lions, penguin pool, wild 
fowl pond, bird of prey cage, pheasantries, flight- 
less bird section, and the world’s only Zoorookery. 
This is a landscaped rock garden with a meander- 
ing stream in its center. There are no fences, 
only a water barrier, and visitors may photograph 
birds without interference of wires and bars. In- 
cluded among the many winged~ creatures are 
flamingos, cranes, storks, swans and peacocks. At 
the Zoo Answer Shop visitors ask questions about 
the animals. There is also a Children’s Zoo, where 
adults are not welcome. A new feature is the 
Traveling Zoo which brings tame and interesting 
animals to children in each of the 169 parks in 
the Chicago Park District, under the guidance 
of a Zoologist who gives informal lectures, 

Lincoln Park Zoo is the home of the nation- 
wide television program, Zooparade. It was the 
home of Bushman, called the most perfect speci- 
men of gorilla in captivity until his death on Jan. 
1, 1951, at the age of 22 years 9 months. In his 
prime Bushman stood 6 feet, 2 inches and weighed 
over 550 lbs. Four young gorillas flown over from 
Africa in October, 1948, live at the Zoo. 

CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Roosevelt Road and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
presents a comprehensive survey of the races of 
man as well as flora, fauna and geology. The ex- 
hibits and scientific study collections are divided 
into 4 major departments: anthropology, botany, 
geology, zoology. Included are the Hall of the 
Stone Age; the Races of Mankind, a series of 
Sculptures in bronze and stone by Malvina Hoff- 
man; North American Indian groups and exhibits 
of Ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Etruria and Rome: 
China, Tibet and other parts of Asia; Africa 
and islands of the South Pacific. The Hall of 
Babylonian Archaeology contains relics found on 
the site of the ancient city of Kish. 
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African desert n : 
unusual of woody plants, the two-leaved tumboa. 
Two halls are devoted to plant economics and 

to North American and foreign woods. a 
The Museum has the world’s largest collection of 
meteorites and an extensive collection of fossil. 
skeletons of prehistoric animals, as well as life-~ 
size dioramas showing them in their native 
habitats. The Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall con- 
tains many mounted game animals collected by 
this naturalist. The first specimens of the giant; 
panda ever to reach the U. S. are shown. 


THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, 
Jackson Park, Chicago, founded by Julius Rosen-- 
wald, contains numerous exhibits devoted to scien- 
tific and industrial processes, illustrating the 
theme inscribed above the center dome: Science + 
Discerns the Laws of Nature; Industry Applies; 
Them to the Needs of Man. The Museum occu- -} 
pies the restored Fine Arts building of the World's i} 
Columbian Exposition, 1893. | 
Many of the exhibits place the spectator inif 
the midst of the setting or enable him to operate : 
devices demonstrating activities. Unusual displays s} 
are those of the Illinois coal mine, a Santa Fe 
electric railway model, the captured German 
submarine U-505; the Atoms for Peace exhibit that 
was seen by the heads of world government at 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the World of Numbers 
exhibit of the International Business Machines 5 
Coroporation. The World’s first moving rubber *| 
sidewalk is part of the new story of rubber. A 
large section demonstrates the application of 
electrical energy and the latest electronic develop- - 
ments. Public health is stressed in exhibits cover- 
ing birth and human development, nutrition, , 
cancer and polio, the heart and anesthesia. 


JOHN G. SHEDD AQUARIUM, 1200 South Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, exhibits over 10,000 aquatic 
specimens, from the sea horse to the shark, from} 
mosquito fish to huge turtles and groupers. | 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY) 
OF CHICAGO maintains a museum at the Uni- 
versity-and field work in Egypt and Asia Minor. 
Its exhibits include objects representative of the® 
art, architecture, religion, literature, and handi- 
crafts of the ancient Near East. The objects in- 
clude colossal sculptures such as a 40-ton human- 
headed winged bull from the Assyrian palace att 
Khorsabad, a 16-foot statue of Tutenkhamen 
from Egypt and a gold treasure from Persia. 


ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM, Springfield, car- 
ries on field work, collection and exhibition, and 
supplies motion pictures, film strips, field re- 
cordings and model exhibits to Illinois’ schools. 
A 10-tone Museumobile which travels to schools# 
and communities, contains 22 three-dimensional 
dioramas and exhibits. The museum contains col~ 
lections in geology, zoology, botany, and anthro- 
pology including American Indian archaeology? 
and ethnology. Of special interest are the mush 
room habitat exhibits, the Hopewellian Indian: 
pottery and Mazon Creek fossils. Its herbarium: 
contains over 50,000. Illinois plant specimens. Two 
series of dioramas depict the cultural progress 
of man and the history of Illinois. 


NEW SALEM STATE PARK, 20 mi. nw of 
Springfield, contains the restored pioneer village 
of New Salem on the Sangamon River, where 
Abraham Lincoln lived 1831-1837, as storekeeper,, 
surveyor and postmaster. Annual performances off 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois by Robt. Sherwood, an 
other patriotic exercises. Other Lincoln memorials 
Lincoln’s home until 1861, Springfield; Lincoln’s 
tomb, Springfield; Lincoln Log Cabin State S 


i 


Coles County, se of Mattoon, where the Lincoln 
moved in 1831. 


Indiana | 


_ JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, Indianapol | 
is, includes an art museum and a school, has more! 
than 11,000 objects in 12 galleries in the museu 
building, and represents the arts from ancient 
modern times. Most important paintings includ 
Dutch 17th Century landscapes, work of America 
artists, and French post-impressionists. There) 


| 
| 


is a collection 
and porcelains of the Sung and Ming dynasties. 


of ancient Chinese pronzes 


NANCY HANKS LINCOLN STATE MEMORIAL 


_ AND LINCOLN STATE PARK, near Lincoln City, 


county, Ind., include most of Tom. Lin- 


_ coln’s farm and the grave of Nancy Hanks, moth- 
_ er of Abraham Lincoln. Two buildings connected 


by a cloistered walk are memorials to both. Lin- 
coln’s only sister, Sarah, is buried in the church- 
‘yard of Little Pigeon Baptist Church. 


SPRING MILL VILLAGE, a restored pioneer 
settlement dating back to 1814, is located in Spring 
Mill State Park 3 mi. east of Mitchell, Ind. It 
contains a stone grist mill with overshot wheel 


“and flume, wooden gears and huge stones still 


3 
™ 
; 


; 
‘ 


ding corn; postoffice, general store, apothe- 
cary’s shop, tavern, distillery, saw mill and houses. 


_ WORLD WAR MEMORIAL PLAZA coyering 5 
blocks in the heart of Indianapolis is the most 
impressive memorial to American patriots and 
heroes outside of Washington, D. C, The largest 
edifice in it, Memorial Hall, has a ground area 
of 230 by 400 ft., and a podium at a height of 
40 ft. with a tower above it. A huge bronze 
Sculpture by Henry Hering, Pro Patria, stands 
there. The Altar Room has a shrine 115 ft. high 
and American emblems in marble. Obelisk Square, 
nm of Memorial Hall, has a 100-ft. obelisk of black 
granite. The Cenotaph, of black granite, com- 
memorates an Indiana soldier. Nearby is the 


aq American Legion ha, erected 1925. Older than the 


» 


_ 
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memorials of the Plaza is the State Soldiers and 
Sailors Monument, erected 1902, 184 ft. tall and 
surmounted by a 38-ft. Victory. 


Iowa 


DAVENPORT PUBLIC MUSEUM, 704 Brady 
Street, Davenport, established 1867, as Daven- 
port Academy of Sciences, contains the hall of 
History of Man in the area from earliest Indians 
to the Steamboat era; excavations from Hopewell 
mounds, Capt. W. P. Hall collection of Missouri- 
Arkansas Indian pottery, mineralogy, paleontol- 
ogy, zoology and botany; Herbarium of 20,000 
sheets, C. A. Ficke collection of Peruvian pottery, 
ethnological collections from oriental civilizations, 


_ ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, and historic Indians 
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of North America. The Library of Science, History 
and Arts has 75,000 vols. 


DAVENPORT MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, 
originated with paintings collected by C. A. Ficke, 
including outstanding examples of Mexican colon- 
ial, and has since expanded its paintings of Euro- 
pean and American schools. Notable old masters 
include Brueghel, Constable, Reynolds and others. 
It has frequent exhibitions of wood block prints, 
water colors, portraits, ceramics, photographs and 
costume designs, and annually holds the Quad- 
City artists’ exhibition (Davenport, Ia., Rock 
Island, Moline and East Moline, IIl.). 


DES MOINES ART CENTER, in Greenwood 
Park, Des Moines, Ia., estab. 1948, has collections 
of American contemporary painting and sculpture, 
also examples of work by Goya, Rodin, etc. The 
Center maintains a reference library, daily classes 
in drawing, painting, sculpture, ceramics, and 
gives lectures, concerts and motion pictures. The 
building was designed by Eliel Saarinen and the 
court has a fountain sculpture by Carl Milles. 

IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES occupies the State Historical 
Bldg., Des Moines. It preserves the history of 
Towa from aboriginal days, containing geological 
specimens, fossil coal plants, utensils of Indians 
and white pioneers, a complete record of birds, 
animals, insects, trees; a valuable manuscript di- 
vision, with letters from authors, explorers, states- 
men; war histories, and G. A. R. collection, auto- 
graphs, and bound newspapers. 

STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF IOWA, Iowa 
City is housed by the State University and contains 
106,000 books and 9,000 bound vols. of newspaper 
files. It specializes in Iowa and midwestern history, 
publishes a monthly, the Palimpsest, a quarterly, 
Towa Journal of History, and books on Iowa his- 
tory, biography and government. It is supported by 
State appropriation, and has 5.300 members and 350 
depositories and exchanges. 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL MU- 
SEUM, Decorah, preserves historical and cultural 
objects relating to the pioneers who came from 
Norway. Household utensils, silverware, tapestries, 
decorative chests; pioneer life exhibits; memora- 
bilia of Civil War veterans are shown; there is 


also the outdoor museum of two pioneer homes, a 
schoolhouse, a mill house and a drying house, all 
built of logs. 


Kansas 


EISENHOWER MUSEUM AND HOME, Abilene, 
Kans. The original home containing all the furn- 
ishings left when the mother of the President died 
in 1946, and a new museum building of native 
stone, are the property of the Eisenhower Founda- 
tion to Promote Citizenship and to Honor Veterans 
of America’s Wars, The museum is the repository 
of the President’s trophies and medals, over 6,000 
items. Six Eisenhower sons grew up in the home 
and their pictures and belongings are there. 


KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, To- 
peka, has large collections of documents of terri- 
tory and state, as well as maps and charts going 
back 300 years. A Spanish sword believed to date 
from Coronado’s expedition of 1541 is an exhibit. 
The society has a collection of bound volumes of 
American newspapers second only to that of the 
Library of Congress. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS MUSEUMS. The 
Museum of Natural History of the University of 
Kansas is devoted to vertebrates (fossil and re- 
cent), mollusks and archaeology. In addition to 
extensive research collections there are dioramas 
and habitat groups. A panorama of North Amer- 
ican mammals presents mammals in their natural 
habitats from the Arctic to the Tropics, The horse, 
Comanche, lone survivor of Custer’s battle of the 
Little Big Horn is on display. 

The University of Kansas Museum of Art, con- 
tains European and American painting and sculp- 
ture; European and Oriental decorative arts; 
medals and plaquettes from the Renaissance to 
the present; a timepiece collection, and prints, 
textiles, glass 4nd ceramics. There are sculptures 
by Riemenschneider and Goetsch, a 13th century 
polychromed Tuscan Madonna, Italian bronzes. 
Important’ paintings by Bronzino, Solimena, 
Palma, Giovane, Sully, Homer, West, Troyon, 
Bourdon, Redon, Rombouts, Rossetti, Maul- 
bertsch. Kremsershmidt, 

The Snow Entomological Museum contains i,- 
400,000 insect specimens. The research collections 
are particularly rich in the Hemiptera, Homoptera, 
and in bees. 


Kentucky 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN NATIONAL PARK, 3 mi. 
from Hodgenville, the original farm of Thos. 
Lincoln, has a log cabin reputedly the birth- 
place of the President, housed in a large granite 
building with 6 monoliths at the entrance, 
erected 1911. Above the door is carved: With 
malice toward none, with charity for all. 


GEORGE S. PATTON, JR. MUSEUM, Fort Knox, 
near Louisville, Ky., contains World War II equip- 
ment collected by Gen. Patton, the general’s jeep 
and weapons captured in Korea, 


MAMMOTH CAVE, near Cave City, discovered 
1799, has 150 mi. of passageways, Echo River, 
rooms with 200-ft. ceilings. The National Park 
covers over 50,000 acres. Outside the Park, 14 
mi. w of Cave City is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, 
where Collins who died after discovering it, 1925, 
is entombed. 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME, originally 
Federal Hill, 1 mi. east of Bardstown, was the 
home of Judge John Rowan, Senator and State 
Chief Justice, who entertained Lafayette and 
many famous Americans. Stephen Foster visited 
his cousin, John Rowan, here in 1815 and wrote 
My Old Kentucky Home on a desk preserved here. 


PIONEER MEMORIAL STATE PARK, Harrods- 
burg, Ky., 30 mi. from Lexington, contains the re- 
constructed Fort Harrod (1927) with stockade, 
blockhouses and cabins; Lincoln Marriage Tempie, 
sheltering log cabin in which Thomas Lincoln and 
Nancy Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s parents, were 
married; Mansion museum, with relics of Shaker- 
town, Ky.; shops and houses. Fort Harrod founded 
1774, protected first white settlement west of 
Alleghenies, and was one of posts used by Gen. 
Geo. Rogers Clark for equipping troops against 
British and Indians, 1778-1782. 


Louisiana 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART, City Park, 
New Orleans, houses various collections and art 
objects including Italian Renaissance paintings 
given by Samuel H. Kress Foundation, the Chap- 
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5 H. ams Collection of Barbizon and other 
aie Sariinde and statuary, the Morgan Whitney 
collection of carved jades and other hard stones, 


the Frank T. Howard collection of Greek vases and 


ancient Aegean glass, old and modern master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture and works by New 
Orleans and Louisiana artists, past and present. 


LOUISIANA STATE MUSEUM, New Orleans, 
estab. 1906, consists of the Cabildo, the Presby- 
tere, the old State Arsenal (Museum of War), the 
Jackson House, War Annex, the Pontalba historic 
house, set up as of 1849; Madame John’s Legacy, 
an ancient residence, and the St. Ann Street 
Pontalba building. 

In the Cabildo, built in 1795, where the Loui- 
siana Purchase was consummated in 1803, are ex- 
hibited period costumes, material of both World 
War I and World War II, and of the War of 1812. 
Mardi Gras costumes, Carnival favors, the history 
of music in New Orleans and important works 
of art, Particularly important are the portraits 
of French and Spanish governors, of the Montegut 
family, John Paul Jones, the Lafitte brothers. 
Generals Beauregard, Plauche and Thomas, and 
the Napoleon Death Mask. The Museum is rich 
in 19th Century American portraits, clothes, in- 
dustrial products, sculpture and photographs. 
There is a large Audubon collection. 

MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
of Tulane University, New Orleans, La., is devoted 
to studies dealing with Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. Its museum has archaeological relics of Mayan, 
Aztec and other Caribbean and Central American 
cultures and exhibits devoted to the modern Indian. 


VIEUX CARRE, the French Quarter of New 
Orleans, begins at Jackson Square and comprises 
many blocks of picturesque houses with iron 
balconies. In this area are the Cabildo, the 
Absinthe House (1806), St. Louis Cathedral 
(1794) and the French market. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART, has ex- 
tensive collections of paintings, sculpture, cer- 
amics, tapestries, furniture, covering many pe- 
riods. A partial list includes: Mosaics, from 2nd 
to 6th century A.D., from Antioch, Syria; Oriental 
Room containing sculpture, bronze vessels and 
ceramics; Saidie A. May Collection of classical, 
medieval and Renaissance art, as well as an im- 
portant collection of modern paintings and sculp- 
ture, principally French; Jacob Epstein Collection 
of paintings by Old Masters, bronzes by Rodin and 
Barye; Mary Frick Jacobs Collection of European 
paintings from the 15th to the 18th century, tapes- 
tries, furniture, porcelains, jades, and other ob- 
jets d’art; Mrs. P. B. Daingerfield Collection of 
English, French and American 18th and early 19th 
century paintings; George A. Lucas Collection (on 
loan) of 19th century French paintings; Cone Col- 
lection of late 19th and 20th century French 
paintings and sculpture (including a survey of Ma- 
tisse and numerous items by Picasso), as well as 
textiles, laces, jewelry, rugs, furniture and other 
art objects of various periods and cultures; the 
Gallagher Memorial Collection of contemporary 
American painting; Maryland Wing with colonial 
rooms, paintings and Americana and the White 
Collection of Maryland silver; William Woodward 
Memorial Collection of English paintings of thor- 
cughbred horses; graphic arts collection. 


MARYLAND ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Balti- 
more, founded 1797, occupies quarters in the Enoch 
Pratt Library Bldg. It supports exhibits and lec- 
tures on science and industry, including astron- 
omical observations, mobile exhibits for schools. 
It conducts Davis Planetarium. 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Balti- 
more, founded 1844, is privately supported and has 
3,700 members. It is the home of the original 
manuscript of the Star-Spangled Banner, pre- 
sented 1953 by Mrs. May McShane Jenkins, in 
memory of her mother-in-law, Catherine Key 
Jenkins. 

The Society maintains a library, art gallery and 
museum and publishes historical studies. The li- 
brary has 50,000 books, 20,000 pamphlets and thou- 
Sands of manuscripts, prints and maps. Among its 
treasures are the papers of the Lords Baltimore, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Robert Gilmor, Rob- 
ert Oliver, the Lloyd Ridgely and Latrobe families. 
The original competitive designs for the United 
States Capitol (1792) and drawings for public 
structures by Benjamin H. Latrobe are here. There 
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old battleship Maryland. 


WALTERS ART GALLERY, Baltimore, has ex- 
hibits illustrating the arts from ancient Mesopo-— 
tamia and Egypt to the 19th century. Noteworthy © 
are Egyptian small sculptures; Greek, Roman and | 
Etruscan bronzes and ceramics; . an sa 
Byzantine arts and enamels, carved ivories, s' } 
glass, and illuminated manuscripts; Renaissance © 
bronzes, enamels and jewelry; 18th-century English ° 
and-French porcelain, ormolu, and small sculp- 
tures; the collection of Barye bronzes; Oriental. 
ceramics and Islamic pottery and metal-work. j 

The paintings range from Italian and Spanish . 
examples of the 13th century to the chief French 
schools of the 19th. The library contains over ~ 
1300 incunabula. 


Massachusetts 


ANTIQUARIAN MUSEUM, Concord, contains: 
antiques from Concord families, 1685-1870, and ~ 
relics associated with the military and literary ~ 
history of Concord, the seat of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Henry D. Thoreau, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Amos Bronson Alcott, Louisa M. Alcott, Elizabeth ; 
Peabody, Frank Sanborn, William Ellery Chan-- 
ning, Daniel Chester French, Ephraim Bull and! 
other famous Americans. The study of Emerson’s ; 
house, with his books as he left them, has been. 
moved into the museum; here are also relics of | 
Thoreau’s stay at Walden; a Paul Revere lantern: 
and a diorama of Concord fight, 1775. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, . 
Boston, founded 1790 and the oldest historical | 
society in the U. S., has a museum that contains: 
many relics associated with American history, and! 
valuable portraits by Smibert, Harding, Copley, 
Stuart, and other American painters. There are: 
two collections of coins, ancient, medieval, and} 
modern; the Winthrop Papers, covering three cen- - 
turies. of New England, the private papers of ' 
Thomas Jefferson and the Adams Papers, 300,000! 
pages of mss. of John Adams, John Quincy Adams ; 
and Charles Francis Adams. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Fenway and Hunt-- 
ington Ave., Boston, contains superior collections ) 
of the art of the Far East, the Middle East, 
Egypt and America. The Chinese and Japanese : 
painting and sculpture collections contain many - 
rare items and there is an important Indian col- - 
lection. The Museum has conducted excavations : 
in Egypt and obtained valuable objects at Gizeh. 
In the classical collection the Eros relief, the: 
Cretan chryselephantine statuette and the gold! 
bowl are considered exceptional. 

The textiles include examples of Medieval French » 
and Flemish work, also Asiatic, Peruvian, Coptic, 
English and American. Medieval and Renaissance : 
sculpture are well represented. The examples of ' 
decorative arts include the Liberty bowl and other ° 
pieces by Paul Revere. The American period rooms, 
from the 17th to the early 19th century, are au- 
thentic interiors and include a McIntire room from - 
Peabody, Mass., and the Karolik American. furni- 
ture and paintings, 1720 to 1865. 

In painting the major works of all important - 
schools of Europe and America are represented, 
The Museum has Velasquez’ Don Carlos and the > 
Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der Wey-. 
den’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rembrandt's) 
St. John, Lorenzetti’s Madonna, Duccio’s Cruci-. 
fixion, as well as outstanding work by Gauguin, | 
Caravaggio, Canaletto, Copley, Rubens, Renoir, 
Manet, Cezanne and Monet. | 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Science Park, | 
Boston, combines exhibits of natural history, sci- + 
ence, industry, public health and astronomy, and} 
has a fully equipped ship’s bridge, an atomic en- 
ergy exhibit, models of ships and engines, and} 
subjects permitting audience participation: 

COMPUTATION LABORATORY OF HARVA 
UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass., carries on am 
search in fields relating to the construction and) 
operation of large-scale digital calculating and) 


. 
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data processing machinery for scientific and com- 


_ mercial purposes, 


The building houses a library, shops and labora- 
tories. In the center of the building is the machine 
room, where the IBM Automatic Sequence Con- 
trolled Calculator, Mark I, the Harvard Automatic 
Magnetic Drum Calculator, Mark IV, and a Rem- 
ington Rand Univac I compute tables and solve 
mathematical problems. 

The Mark I Calculator is the first large-scale 
digital computer built. It is constructed of electro- 
mechanical counters and relays, and is automati- 
eally controlled by perforated paper tape. The 
machine can store at one time 91 numbers of 23 
decimal digits, and can add any two of these in 


~ 0.3 seconds. The 46-digit product of two such 
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mumbers can be obtained in 1.8 seconds. The 
machine can be programmed so that it automati- 
cally stops if an error is made. Results are printed 
in any desired format on electric typewriters con- 
trolled by the machine. Pages can be reproduced 
by the photo-offset without transcription. 

The Mark IV Calculator is an electronic digital 
computer employing a magnetic drum and static 
magnetic delay lines for the internal storage of 
4,230 numbers of 16 decimal digits and 10,000 pro- 
gram orders. In one second the machine can per- 
form up to 277 additions, 83 multiplications, and 
37 divisions. Results are recorded on magnetic 
tape. An independent unit of the calculator re- 
produces the numbers _in printed form, using four 
electric typewriters. 

The Univac system comprises a central computer 
and control console, 10 tape units, a high-speed 
printer and tape-to-card and card-to-tape con- 
verters. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., was founded 1866 by George Peabody. Its 
collections, acquired by expeditions, are notable 
for the objects of Mayan origin, and for ethnologi- 
cal materials from the Pacific Islands, Central 
Africa, South America, the Pueblo area of the 
American Southwest and the Indian settlements of 
the western plains. Some of the objects date from 
the Lewis & Clark expedition of 1806; others were 
obtained through the leadership of Alexander 
Agassiz (1835-1910), son of Louis Agassiz. The 
Museum has the largest collection of Old World 
Prehistoric material in the Americas, including 
the only Paleolithic skull (from Palestine) to be 
seen in the Western Hemisphere. 


PILGRIM HALL, Plymouth, Mass., estab. 1824, 
contains surviving relics of the Mayflower Pilgrims 
and their families, including swords of Myles Stan- 
dish, Bibles of Governor Bradford and John Alden, 
and the cradle of Peregrine White, first child born 
in the colony; original chairs chests, books owned 
by Pilgrims, original letters, manuscripts, records 
of the churches and fragments recovered from 
sites of original settlements. The patent of Plym- 
outh Colony, 1621, oldest state document in New 
England, is here. The collections are maintained 
by the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth. 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
art, science and local history museum. The art 
galleries include painting, sculpture and pottery; 
works by Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Stuart and a large Hudson River group, as well as 
modern masters. The Adoration of the Magi, by 
the Spanish painter Juan Pons, is unique. 

The natural history department includes galleries 
devoted to minerals, birds, biology, animals, 
Berkshire County and animals in miniature. In 
the Hall of Man is one of the five sledges with 
which Robert E. Peary reached the North Pole, 
while in the historical collection is the original 
“One Hoss Shay,’’ immortalized by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and the first transformer for long distance 
electrical transmission, built by Wm. Stanley. 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE, on Route 20 near 
Southbridge, Mass., on the Quinebaug river, is a 
reconstructed old-time New England village of 
authentic houses and shops, shown functioning. 


ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem, Mass., was founded 
in 1848 to preserve significant materials connected 
with the history and culture of Essex County. 
There are three divisions—library, museum (in- 
cluding three houses illustrating the best archi- 
tecture of the 17th, 18th and early 19th centuries), 
and a publications department. The Essex Insti- 
tute Historical Collections are published quarterly. 
From time to time important books relative to 
Essex County are published. The library contains 
approximately 500,000 books and pamphlets. More 
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than 1,500 ship logs and journals, a large number 
of family manuscripts and early customs house 
records, early American and English imprints, im- 
portant 18th century juveniles, a music library of 
about 20,000 pieces, 5,100 broadsides, original rec- 
ords of the witchcraft trials, complete first edi- 
tions of Hawthorne and Whittier, and the impor- 
tant Whittier manuscripts from Oak Knoll, 
Danvers, are the basis of the library. 

In the historical museum is one of the most im- 
portant collections of 17th and 18th century 
portraits, Smibert, Badger, Greenwood, Copley and 
Stuart are represented. Four period rooms, a 
period furniture collection up through the Victo- 
rian, collections of silver, china, glass, military 
uniforms and buttons, guns and coins illustrate 
life in Essex County. The Institute’s three houses, 
all furnished, are the 1684 John Ward house and 
two of the finest Federalist houses by Samuel 
McIntire, the Peirce-Nichols house (1782, 1801) and 
the Pingree house (1804). A seventeenth century 
building perhaps the first Quaker meeting house 
in Salem (1688), houses a doll and toy collection. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM, founded 1867 
by George Peabody, occupies the rebuilt East India 
Marine Hall (1824). It took over the museum of 
the East India Marine Society, begun 1799, and 
the natural history collections of Essex Institute, 
begun 1834, and developed collections in marine 
materials, ethnology and natural history. Sail and 
steam vessels, whaling, Salem’s world trade, eth- 
nology of the Far East, South Pacific, and Amer- 
ican Indians are among the subjects covered. 


OLD DARTMOUTH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AND WHALING MUSEUM. New Bedford, Mass., 
contains a collection of furniture, costumes, por- 
traits, American glassware, firearms and historical 
documents and a large and unique collection of 
whaling implements, Log-books, shipping lists and 
curios are preserved here. Of especial interest are 
the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, the 
humpback whale skeleton, the collections of scrim- 
show and whaling irons, and the DeCoppet col- 
lection of 40 ship models, 


Michigan 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Detroit, is a 
municipally owned museum of art. It represents in 
orderly historical sequence every stage of human 
culture and every great art epoch from prehistoric 
man to the 20th century. It has over 1,000 paint- 
ings, a fine collection of sculpture and examples of 
furniture, goldsmiths’ work, glass, graphic arts, 
and textiles. 


FORT WAYNE MILITARY MUSEUM, Detroit, 
includes the bastions, casemates, tunnels, bar- 
racks building and powder magazine with asso- 
ciated exhibits on military history of this area. 


DETROIT HISTORICAL MUSEUM is main- 
tained by the City of Detroit. The main exhibit 
areas present (1) the Streets of Detroit—full scale 
street scenes of two periods; (2) Metropolitan Serv- 
ices, with exhibits of cultural, recreational aspects 
of life in the city and the work of city department 
and public utilities; (3) Social History, emphasiz- 
ing home life and standards of living of typical 
citizens; (4) Industrial exhibits of the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry over 250 years; 
(5) Hall of Patriotism; (6) Hall of Citizenship, and 
the Marine Museum Division relating the history 
of the Great Lakes. 


HENRY FORD MUSEUM AND GREENFIELD 
VILLAGE, Dearborn, Mich., near Detroit, were 
founded in 1929 by Henry Ford and dedicated to 
Thomas Alva Edison. 

The Henry Ford Museum is housed in repro- 
ductions of Independence Hall, Congress Hall and 
Old City Hall, Philadelphia, and its 14 acres in- 
clude exhibits of antique automobiles, locomotives, 
fire engines, farm implements, furniture, etc. 

Greenfield Village has over 100 separate build- 
ings illustrating 19th Century America, including 
the laboratory and other buildings used by Edison 
at Menlo Park, N.J., where he invented the elec- 
tric light; a silk mill, a grist mill, a copper shop, 
a blacksmith’s shop, a shoemaker’s shop, a Cape 
Cod windmill, etc., moved from original sites; the 
Logan County, Ill., courthouse in which Lincoln 
practiced law, containing relics such as the chair 
he sat in when shot; the Wright Brothers cycle 
shop from Dayton, Ohio; the birthplaces of Henry 
Ford, William Holmes McGuffey, Luther Burbank 
and Orville Wright; the house in which Noah 
Webster prepared his dictionary. There are also 
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machine shops, a village fire house, an_ inn of 
stagecoach days, a covered bridge from Pennsyl- 
vania, a showboat and many other historic houses 
and objects intended to recall development of 
industries and cultural life in the United States. 


Minnesota 

WALKER ART CENTER, Minneapolis, Minn., 
developed from collections of oriental ceramics and 
jade and European and American paintings begun 
in 1879 by Thomas Barlow Walker, pioneer lumber- 
man. It has extensive collections of contemporary 
paintings, sculpture and prints. The Center con- 
ducts exhibitions, concerts, lectures and class work. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Minneap- 
olis, houses more than 30,000 works of art dating 
from about 4,000 B.C. to the present. European 
and American paintings cover a 500-year range 
from the Italian Renaissance to the moderns. 
Older cultures are represented in ancient Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Greek and Roman art, Persian 
pottery and illuminated manuscripts, French and 
Flemish tapestries, American and English silver 
and sculpture, gold and ceramics from pre-Colum- 
bian America. There are comprehensive collections 
of ancient Chinese bronzes and gold, carved jade, 
porcelains and royal vestments, as well as Euro- 
pean and American decorative arts. 


MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSE- 
UM, on Capitol Hill in St. Paul, Minn., shows how 
Minnesotans of the past lived in terms of the tools 
they used, the clothes they wore, their furn- 
ishings and conveyances. 

The library contains over 200,000 items, including 
an extensive collection of materials relating to the 
Scandinavian elements in the United States; and 
has one of the largest collections of genealogical 
and biographical publications in the country. 

In the manuscript division are over 4,000,000 
items, covering three centuries of Minnesota his- 
tory and including letters, diaries, and other docu- 
ments left by the pioneers. 


Mississippi 

NATCHEZ is a showplace cf stately mansions 
erected late in the 18th century and before the 
Civil War. Garden clubs sponsor pilgrimages in 
March to 30 houses including Rosalie (1820) 
Grant’s hq.; The Briers (1812) birthplace of 
Varina Howell Davis; Connelly’s Tavern (1795). 
Plantation architecture, furnishings, antiques. 


OLD COURT HOUSE MUSEUM, Vicksburg, 
managed by the Historical Society, is Vicksburg’s 
most historic building. It was built in 1858 by 
Slave labor. Here the Confederate flag was low- 
ered and the United States flag raised July 4, 1863. 
Besides Confederate memorabilia such as original 
flags, documents, wallpaper newspaper, guns, 
swords, field orders, receipts for slaves, etc., it 
exhibits rare southern ante-bellum Americana 
from the Indian and pioneer periods through 
the Civil War, 5 é 

Missouri 

WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF 
ART AND MARY ATKINS MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS is in Kansas City, Mo. The fields of art 
represented include paintings, Sculpture, decorative 
arts, textiles, tapestries, period rooms, ceramics, 
etc. The collections cover all periods from pre- 
classical to modern times and many world-famous 
artists are represented. The Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation includes Italian Renaissance painting 
and sculpture. There is a comprehensive collection 
of the arts of China and India. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Jefferson 
Memorial Bldg., Forest Park, St. Louis, has a free 
museum open daily, and a library restricted to 
research. Historical memorabilia of early St. 
Louis (founded 1764), the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, the steamboat era, are found in the museum. 
The Chas. A. Lindbergh collection commemorating 
his flight to Paris in the Spirit of St. Louis plane 
in 1927 comprises 15,000 items. The library con- 
tains Spanish colonial archives, 1,000 Jefferson 
letters, Mississippi Valley history, 1,000,000 manu- 
scripts, old photographs and material relating to 
the history of advertising in the Middle West. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN LIBRARY, Independence 
Mo., dedicated July 6, 1957, is a enoelters for the 
papers, documents and memorabilia of the former 
President. It includes his private office and rooms 
for his secretaries. 

KANSAS CITY MUSEUM, Kansas City, Mo. 
municipally owned, is modernizing its exhibits of 
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Sonat ook groupe to Sodiaiand, Based Come 
Osage Indian dwelling, and Pioneerland, 1sin| 


or a 
exhibits 


exhibit of 3,Kodiak bears. The M 


tarium and cooperates with schools. 


CITY ART MUSEUM, St. Louis, Mo., munici- 
pally owned, is located in Forest Park. Its art 


collections extend from those of ancient Assyria 


and Egypt to the present. There are outstanding 
examples of work by Hals, Holbein, Rembrandt and 
Zurbaran, and the Barberini Satyr represents the 
peak of Renaissance sculpture. : 

The historic phases of European and American 
decorative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, 
textiles, ceramics and other objects. Included are 


typical medieval, gothic, Hispano-Moresque, Jaco~ » 


bean, Queen Anne, Georgian, Louis XV and Amer- 
ican rooms from Georgian to Victorian times. Un- 


usual among European rooms is the Gothic Court © 


with its great XVI century stairway from Morlaix, 
France. Sculpture, pottery, textile and other crafts 
illustrate the primitive arts of America and Africa. 

The Oriental collections contain sculptures, jades, 
ceramics, bronzes, textiles and paintings repre- 
sentative of Far Eastern culture. From the Near 
East are carpets, velvets and other textiles, cer- 
amics, metalwork, etc. The classical galleries 
contain Greek sculptures in marble and bronze, 


ceramics, glass, mosaics and gems. Roman por- 


trait busts, glass and metalwork. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE OF ST. LOUIS, St. 
Louis. Serves as a nucleus from which larger, 
more comprehensive museums may develop in the 
fields of anthropology, natural history, science and 
industry. The museum’s most outstanding collec- 
tion is the Whelpley Collection of Indian Relics. 
The library contains some 75,000 volumes of scien- 
tific periodicals. 


ST. JOSEPH MUSEUM, St. Joseph, Mo., a mu- 
nicipal project, occupies a special place among 
museums for its emphasis on natural history, wild- 
life of its region and materials related to Indian 
tribes, from Alaska to Florida. Ethnological exhib- 
its come from the Far East, Africa and the Arctic, 
while birds and mammals represent both rare and 
extinct species and include numerous examples of 
American fauna. The Museum direets educational 
and avocational activities. 


Montana 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MONTANA, Helena, 
conducts two galleries, a museum and a historical 
library. Montana past and present, through buffa- 


lo and Indian days, mining camps, frontier settle- | 


ments, cattle roundups, is the subject_of paintings, 
dioramas and exhibits. Outstanding is the Chas. 
M. Russell room, which has the 41 paintings of the 
Mackay Collection augmented by 50 other Russell 
paintings and includes the Roundup. The Gallery 
of Western Art, the formal historical museum and 
the informal museum of historical objects, are 
supplemented by programs and publications. 


Nebraska 

JOSLYN ART MUSEUM, Omaha, occupies a 
building of Georgia pink marble (1931).Surround- 
ing the patio and concert hall are 10 galleries. 
The permanent collection of paintings, furniture, 
and other art objects are shown in the south gal- 
leries in period arrangement from the Middle 
Ages to the present day. Paintings, drawings, 
prints, photographs, industrial arts and archi- 
tecture make up monthly exhibits. 

Two permanent installations are featured on 


the ground floor: The Early West and Arts of the 
Other exhibit rooms | 


North American Indians. 
accommodate displays including Oriental and Clas- 


sical groups and the Graphic Arts. The Museum | 


has a substantial art reference library and art 
classes for adults and children. 


NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Lincoln, has exhibits of Indian artifacts and ma- 
terials from northern plains and portrays Nebras- 
ka from prehistoric to modern times. 
library with valuable books, manuscripts and news- 


paper files. 
Nevada 


NEVADA’ STATE MUSEUM, Carson City, Ney., 
exhibits collections in the mineralogy, archaeology, 
mammalogy, ornithology and history of Nevada, 
It occupies the former United States Mint, and 


luseum s 
dioramas of Kansas City. It has a small plane- — 


There is a | 
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coins and documents relating to its operation, 
1870-1893, are shown. 
Besides collections of birds cornmon to the Great 


Basin region, the museum has the Max Fleisch- 
mann room of habitat groups of Nevada mammals 

_ and North American and African game heads; 
relics of the Nevada Indians; fluorescent rocks and 
ores, and the 7,500 items of arrowheads, Indian 
baskets, shells and coins of the Dr. S, L. Lee col- 

_ lection. Outstanding is the unique replica of a 
_ mine, extending 300 ft. long under the museum. 
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; New Hampshire 
4 CURRIER GALLERY OF ART, Manchester, 
_-N. H., is notable for American paintings of the 
_ 18th, 19th and 20th centuries by Copley, Stuart, 
_ Trumbull, Sargent, Henri, Homer, Bierstadt, Alex- 
_ ander, James, Sample, Sheeler, Wyeth, etc.; paint- 
ings by Tintoretto, Joos van Cleve, Costa, Ruisdael, 
Z Monet, Corot, Constable, Picasso, Perugino. It has 
_ American primitives and French wallpaper from 
_ the Vaughn house in Thetford, Vt., as well as 
_ early American and later furniture. Examples of 
American and English silver by John Coney, Ben- 
jamin Burt, Hester Bateman, Andrew Tyler, Paul 
Revere, Edward Winslow, William Cowell, etc., are 
exhibited, also textiles; hooked rugs, pewter and 
household accessories, and American glass, includ- 
-ing an important group of Suncook, N. H., glass. 


GOYETTE MUSEUM OF AMERICANA, Peter- 

__- borough, N. H., preserves authentic antiques, in- 

- cluding grocer’s and apothecary’s supplies, china, 

glass, furniture, a Concord coach, weaving looms, 
barber’s tools and early motor cars. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Concord, N. H., maintains a library and a museum 
dealing with New Hampshire history and life. 
Museum collections include New Hampshire-made 

_ furniture, silver, pewter, glass, chinaware, pottery, 
hand-woven linen and other household textiles 
including quilts and coverlets, costumes and uni- 
forms, engraved powder horns, swords and other 
weapons, and kitchen woodenware and other early 
equipment. Among the paintings are portraits of 
New Hampshire people by Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Walter Ingalls, and other artists, and scenes by 
Thomas and Edward Hill, Adelaide Palmer, Benja- 
min Champney, and others. Some of the items 
were owned by Daniel Webster, Franklin Pierce, 
Josiah Bartlett and Count Rumford. 

The library has about 80,000 volumes including 
bound files of newspapers before 1900. Manuscript 
collections include personal papers of Franklin 
Pierce, Daniel Webster, Amos Tuck, Richard Wald- 
ron, William E. Chandler, and Generals Stark, 
Sullivan, and John McNeil, the William Plumer 
biographies, some of the Abbot-Downing Coach 
Manuiactory records, and many unpublished diar- 
ies and colonial records. - 


New Jersey 

EDISON LABORATORY NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, Main St. and Lakeside Ave., West Orange, 
N.J., comprises the original buildings erected by 
Thomas Alva Edison in 1887, where for 44 years 
he developed many inventions and technical im- 
provements, Visitors may see Edison’s library, 
chemical laboratory, machine shop and store room; 
full-size reproduction of the Black Maria, first 
motion picture studio; originals or replicas of the 
phonograph, incandescent lamp, and motion pic- 
ture camera. The documents include 1,093 patents. 


NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSE- 
UM, 230 Broadway, Newark, N.J., includes Early 
New Jersey Home Life and Industry Gallery, Em- 
pire-Victorian Room, Frelinghuysen Room, exhibit 
of U. S. firearms. New Jersey History Gallery, 
Transportation Gallery and several temporary and 
changing exhibitions. The museum has a fine col- 
lection of historical New Jersey objects such as 
furniture, paintings, china, silver, glass, costumes. 
The library of the society includes over 30,000 
volumes pertaining to New Jersey history, local 
county and town histories and genealogy, as well 
as manuscripts, maps, rare books and pamphlets. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM, Montclair, N. J., 
houses hundreds of art treasures, from the four 
cultural groups of North American Indians; a large 
collection of American and foreign paintings, 
sculptures, and prints; an 18th century Dutch 
clock; English, Irish, Scotch, French, and Ameri- 
can silver; Oriental art objects; Roman glass dat- 
ing from 1000 B. C., and Greek and Roman pottery. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, State House 
Annex, Trenton, N. J., a division of the Dept. of 


Education, has exhibits of New Jersey birds and 
mammals in natural habitats, physical and econ- 
omic geology, paleontology and Indian rockshelter 
and artifacts from New Jersey sites. A recent 
addition is the assembled skeleton of the Ohberg 
Sussex County Mastodon. Special loan exhibitions 
on art, history, industry and science stress New 
Jersey’s contributions, The museum also main- 
tains an extension service providing instructional 
films, slides and exhibits to schools and com- 
munity groups of New Jersey. 


New Mexico 


MUSEUM OF NAVAJO CEREMONIAL ART in 
Santa Fe, N. M., occupies a site of 10 acres in the 
foothills of the Sangre de Cristo mountains. 

Designed as an interpretation in modern form of 
a Navajo ceremonial hogan, the building itself is 
an integral background for the exhibition of sand 
paintings, as well as a repository for the myths, 
music, poetry, sacred lore and religious objects. 

In the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
Collections include over 900 sand paintings tran- 
scribed from the originals by various recorders on 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
records of approximately 2,000 Navajo chants; 
ceremonial objects, baskets, blankets and silver: 
and an extensive library of books and manuscripts 
on Navajo art and religion. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO, in Santa Fe, N.M., 
has its headquarters in the historic Palace of the 
Governors, oldest public building in the United 
States, built 1610, on the Plaza of Santa Fe. 

The exhibits of the Museum: are devoted princi- 
pally to the Southwest. The old palace contains 
archaeological exhibits and Spanish colonial and 
American territorial displays, and an important 
regional library. 

Other buildings are the Art Gallery, containing 
exhibits of the work of southwestern artists; the 
Hall of Ethnology, illustrating the living Indian of 
the Southwest and his cultural attainments; the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, used mainly for re- 
search projects and housing important anthropo- 
logical collections; and the Museum of Interna- 


tional Folk Art, 
New York 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, Buffalo, N.Y., con- 
ducted by the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, includes 
in its collection English 18th century and French 
and American 19th century paintings, including 
works by Cezanne, Degas, Gauguin, Pissarro, Sis- 
ley, Seurat, Renoir, Bellows, Homer, Ryder, In- 
ness; large group of 20th century paintings, 
including Picasso, Braque, Matisse, Mondrian, 
Kandinsky, Rouault, Soutine, Kokoschka, Klee, 
Chagall, Miro, de Chirico, Pollock, DeKooning, 
Kline, Gorky and Rothko; also sculpture ranging 
from 3000 B.C. to 1956. 


BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Humboldt 
Park, Buffalo, is operated by the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences. Its exhibits in full color in 17 
compact halls tell a related story of man’s scien- 
tific knowledge. Among its permanent exhibits are 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman bronzes 
of selected racial types, the electrically operated 
doll exhibit illustrating the laws of heredity, 
the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the Marchand wax 
flowers, the Milestones of Science embracing rare 
editions of books on science; African and South 
Pacific collections of primitive art, folk art textiles 
from Indonesia, and collections of Chinese cer- 
amics and bronzes, and Mesopotamian seals. 


NATIONAL BASEBALL HALL OF FAME AND 
MUSEUM, Cooperstown, N.Y., contains a distin- 
guished collection of baseball souvenirs. Balls, 
bats, uniforms of famous players, like Babe Ruth 
and Cy Young, pictures of old time clubs, trophies 
presented to many stars, lithographs and paintings 
of early games and famous incidents, a complete 
set of photographs of World Series winners and 
pictures of memorable teams, dating back to the 
Cincinnati Red Stockings of 1869 are among the 
more than 4,000 exhibits in the collection. One of 
the items is Ruth’s No. 3 uniform, permanently 
retired (June 13, 1948) by the New York Yankees. 

The building contains the Hall of .Fame where 
baseball heroes are commemorated. Nearby is the 
Abner Doubleday field, asserted to have been the 
site where baseball originated in 1839. 

FENIMORE HOUSE, near Cooperstown, N.Y., 
is the administrative office of the New York State 
Historical Assn. and contains one of its museums. 


It has Browere’s life masks of the Founding Fath- 
ers, historical records and manuscripts, including 
the E 


of educational programs. 


FARMERS’ MUSEUM, across the road from 
Fenimore House, Cooperstown, N.Y., ated by 
the Historical Assn., contains farm implements, 
wagons, carts, looms, pottery and dairy utensils 
used since Colonial times. Operated as in frontier 
days are a smithy, a country store, a print shop, a 
one-room school, a law office, a farm and farm- 
house, The Cardiff Giant, famous hoax of 80 years 
ago, carved from a block of gypsum, is on view. 

CORNING GLASS CENTER, Corning, N.Y., 
contains the Corning Museum of Glass, the Hall 
of Science and Industry, the Steuben factory, 
where the making of crystal glass is shown, and 
a@ Mbrary on glass. 

FORT TICONDEROGA MUSEUM is located in 
the restored fort, commanding the waters con- 
necting Lake George with Lake Champlain in Essex 
Co., N. Y. Ruined casements and walls have been 
restored and barrack structures similar to the orig- 
inals have been built inside the walls and are 
filled with relics of Indian, colonial and Revolu- 
tionary days, including arms, shot, utensils, glass, 
etc., picked up on the grounds, occupied by thou- 
sands of troops in the 18th century. 

The fort was begun 1755 by the French and 
named Fort Carillon. In 1758 it was the head- 
quarters of Gen. Montcalm, who captured Fort 
William Henry on Lake George. In 1758 Montcalm 
with 3,800 stood off the British Gen. Abercromby 
with 15,000. In 1759 the fort was captured by the 
British Gen. Lord Jeffrey Amherst and renamed 
Ticonderoga. On ‘May 10, 1775 Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys, with Benedict Arnold 
joining in, surprised the British garrison. 

The cannon of the fort were hauled across New 
England by Gen. Henry Knox to Washington’s 
batteries at Dorchester Heights, opposite Boston. 
In 1777 Gen. John Burgoyne captured the fort. 
When Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga the fort 
came back into American hands. Benedict Arnold 
pole his ill-fated flotilla on the beach below the 
fort, 1776. 


ANDREW DICKSON WHITE MUSEUM OF ART, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York (1953), oc- 
cupies the former President’s House, built in 1876 
by Andrew White, co-founder and first president. 

The museum houses the university's art collec- 
tions, including 16th, 17th and 19th century paint- 
ings in the Maganini and Clark collections, and 
paintings by young contemporaries, especially in 
the Zadok and Solinger collections. The William 
P. Chapman collection of more than 3,000 prints 
contains an outstanding group of etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler, and other works of 
graphic art from the 16th to the 20th century. 


GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 900 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y., is a 
memorial to George Eastman, photographic 
pioneer, and occupies his former home. It contains 
extensive historical collections, including Daguer- 
re’s cameras, Fox Talbot prints. Muybridge nega- 
tives, technological material down to color 
processes of Mannes and Godowsky; a large col- 
lection of early motion pictures; 500,000 movie 
stills; examples of cameras and apparatus, a 
library ot 4,000 vols. and bound sets of photo- 
graphic magazines going back to 1850. The paint- 
ings collected by Eastman, including Rembrandt, 
Tintoretto, Van Dyck, Romney, Gainsborough, 
etc., remain in their original places. Cavalcade of 
Color is 9 showing of 700 color slides with sound 
and music. The birthplace of George Eastman was 
brought here from Waterville, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM occupies the fifth 
floor of the State Education Bldg., Albany, N. Y., 
and contains extensive exhibits describing natural 
resources, prehistoric life, fossil plants and ani- 
mals, minerals and Indian utensils and crafts- 
manship, Louis Agassiz Fuertes’ paintings of 
birds; Ernest Thompson Steton’s drawings of 
birds; whale skeletons, dugout canoes and colonial 
household equipment are among the Many objects 
shown. There are about 150,000 visitors annually, 
The research activities of the Museum are in- 
corporated in New York State Soience Service, an 
agency that deals with problems of man and the 
natural environment in the state and cooperates 
with other government agencies, educational insti- 
tutions and industry. 
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HASBROUK HOUSE, Newburgh, N. ¥., 
oer Washington’s Headquarters, was used 
an 


d his staff from Apr. 1, 


of the Cincinnati, as well 
are! The museum has Revolutionary 

ROCHESTER MUSEUM OF ARTS AND 
ENCES. A modern museum of nature, science and 


Science, reference library. 
hobby show and workshops for children. 


anted the manor of Philipseburgh 
British, 1693, and by 1694 owned a huge terrain 


family remained loyal to Britain in the Revolution: 
it was confiscated and sold; taken over by the 
State, 1908, it was restored by the American: 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 1911,, 
and more recently by New York State. 

On Jan. 19, 1958, occurred the 200th anniversary 
of the marriage in the Manor Hall of Mary 
Philipse and Col. Roger Morris of the British 
Army. Geo. Washington visited her in New York: 
City in 1756 but was not her suitor. 


PHILIPSEBURGH UPPER MILLS, formerly” 
called, Philipse Castle, built at a mill site on the» 
Pocantico in North Tarrytown, N. ¥., by Fred 
erick Philipse, 1683, comprises a completely re-- 
stored Dutch colonial mansion, a mill and farm: 
buildings. A section added by Gerard Beekman 
after 1785 reflects the decorative taste of the» 
early republic. The house contains rare Dutch: 
furniture, linens and kitchen utensils. 


SUNNYSIDE, in Irvington and Tarrytown, N. Y. 
the home of Washington Irving, was bought: 
by him in 1835 and developed from a salt-box 
cottage into a gabled house ‘‘as full of angles 
and corners as an old cocked hat.’’ He lived! 
here from 1836 until his death in 1859, except for - 
1842-46, spent in Madrid as minister to Spain. 
Here he completed his Life of Washington and 
entertained Thackeray, Prince Louis Napoleon, , 
William Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Nathaniel ! 
Wills, etc. Restored through the generosity of! 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the house is a pic-- 
turesque example of romantic Gothic in a wooded! 
vale. It contains 1,000 household objects and many? 
books originally owned by Irving and mem-.- 
orabilia, including the costume worn by Joseph: 
Jefferson when he- played Rip van Winkle. At: 
the entrance of Sunnyside Lane on Broadway ’ 
stands the Washington Irving Memorial by Daniel | 
Chester French, 

DUTCH CHURCH OF SLEEPY HOLLOW,, 
North Tarrytown, N. Y., erected 1699 by Frederick : 
Philipse, overlooks the adjoining Sleepy Hollow 
cemetery resting place of Washington Irving, 
J. K. Paulding; Carl Schurz, Andrew Carnegie » 
and other famous men. Below the church on old} 
Albany Post Road, now Broadway (U. S. 9) the> 
Pocantico River is crossed by Washington Irving 
Memorial Bridge, commemorating Irving’s legend | 
of the headless horseman and Ichabod Crane. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT HOME, on U. S.95 
of Hyde Park, N. Y., is a National Historic Site. 
It comprises the house occupied by the Roosevelts | 
since 1867, the birthplace of the President; the 
library, filled with historical papers, trophies and | 
ship models, and the grave of the President, The 
library was erected by private subscription and 
turned over to the Government July 4, 1940. 

VAN CORTLANDT MANOR HOUSE, Croton-on- | 
Hudson, seat of the Van Cortlandt family since | 
the late 17th century, has been restored to its | 
1149 appearance by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Guests 
of the past have been Washington, Lafayette, 
Franklin, Rochambeau, and the Rev. George | 
Whitefield, who preached here. 1 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Syracuse | 


N. Y., has an extensive exhibit of American paint- i 
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ings. Its biennial Ceramic National sponsored by 

the Museum, the Onondaga Pottery Company, 

Syracuse, and the Ferro Corporation, Cleveland, 
_ features ceramic sculpture, pottery and enamels, 

and gives a large number of prizes offered by 
- industries. Selected works from the initial show- 

ing in Syracuse are sent to leading museums in 

the U. S. and Canada. The Museum functions as a 
- Community Art Center. 


MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE, 
Utica, N. Y., is a community art center offering 
through its Community Arts Program changing 
exhibits, period rooms dating from 1900, collections 
of 19th and 20th century American and European 
_ art, art lending service, art library, record library 
_ -and loan service, lectures, films and music pro- 
grams. The School of Art has classes for children 
and adults in painting, drawing, design, ceramics 
and sculpture, enameling and metalwork. 

See also New York City, pages 247-256. 


North Carolina 


BILTMORE, 2 mi. s of Asheville, is a monu- 
mental mansion using French Renaissance ele- 
ments erected by Geo. W. Vanderbilt. Estate 
comprises a museum, Jersey cattle, dairy barns, 
on 12,000 acres. Asheville has Biltmore In- 
dustries, or native crafts, and Thomas Wolfe 
birthplace. 


CHIMNEY ROCK PARK, 25 mi. se of Ashe- 
ville, is notable for Chimney Rock, a granite 
monolith 315 ft. tall; Hickory Nut Falls and 
other natural phenomena. 


MINT MUSEUM OF ART, Charlotte, N. C. has 
exhibitions, lectures and classes in art. Occupies 
first branch of the Philadelphia Mint, erected 


ee North Dakota 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL ME- 
MORIAL PARK, of over 71,00 acres in the Bad- 
lands, contains Roosevelt’s two ranch properties, 
Maltese Cross, 7 mi. s of Medora (1883) and 
Elkorn 35 mi. n of Medora, 

Ohio 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM AND THE ART 
ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI are conducted by 
the Cincinnati Museum Association in Cincinnati. 
The museum contains the Mary M. Emery col- 
lection of 15th to 20th century paintings, the Mary 
Hanna collection of 17th to 19th century paintings, 
the J. J. Emery collection of Buropean and Ameri- 
can paintings, the Emilie Heine collection of 17th 
to 20th century paintings and the Herbert Greer 
French collection of print masterpieces from the 
15th through the 19th centuries, also Nabataean 
antiquities from Khirbet-Tannur, - Egyptian, 
Graeco-Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, modern 
and oriental sculpture; Islamic pottery and minia- 
tures; Chinese ritual bronzes and paintings and a 
Louis XVI salon and its complete furnishings. Also 
a comprehensive collection of musical instruments 
and an outstanding collection of American Indian 
objects and art of primitive people. Important 
loans to the Museum include the U. S. Playing 
Card Company’s comprehensive historical collec- 
tion of playing cards and the Arthur Joseph col- 
lection of Meissen porcelain. The Museum library 
covers every period of art. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART, Cleveland, ex- 
hibits primitive, ancient, and classical art; periods 
of Europe; Near and Far East; Pacific localities; 


Africa; North Oentral, and South America as 
represented in sculpture, painting, graphic 
processes; the decorative arts in furniture, 
tapestry, lace, metals, pottery and jewelry. 


Medieval collections include part of the Guelph 
Treasure of the House of Brunswick; the Holden 
Collection of European paintings; the Louis XVI 
Rousseau de la Rottiere Room; the J. H. Wade 
Collection with its decorative art and paintings 
and the extensive Severence-Prentiss collections. 


CLEVELAND HEALTH MUSEUM, Cleveland, 
Ohio, first of its kind in America, aims to educate 
the public in matters of health. Hundreds of three- 
dimensional exhibits dramatize means of main- 
taining good health. There is a film library, 
pamphlet library, and exhibit loan service. Ex- 
hibits include Juno, the talking, transparent wom- 

‘an; Dickinson models of human reproduction; 
Food for Health; Alcoholism is a Disease, and 
Human Heredity. 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 

TORY, Cleveland, moved into its new quarters in 
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Wade Park in 1957, permitting an expansion of 
exhibits and services. This include a new Plane- 
tarium Building, a landscaped garden display- 
ing native trees, shrubs and wild flowers of 
Northeastern Ohio; a display on the origins and 
evolution of man and a new organization of the 
Hall of Nature, beginning with a map of the world 
and exhibiting progressively the subjects of 
astronomy, mineralogy, geology, soils, plants and 
fauna. Its collection of Devonian fishes is notable, 
and it has special mountings of prehistoric 
animals. There are about 1,000,000 specimens in 
research collections in natural science. 


WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Cleveland, occupies two 70-room buildings opposite 
Wade Park. Among the museum collections are: 
early Cleveland dioramas; miniature rooms depict- 
ing the homes of one family from Plymouth Colony 
1620 to 1880; an American Indian collection, in- 
cluding eight Indian settings; a log cabin in- 
terior and pioneer tools; Washingtoniana, and 
Nepoleonana; a comprehensive lighting exhibit; 
early Western Reserve materials; a large costume 
collection; and paintings by Archibald Willard, 
including his first large painting of the “Spirit of 
"16."’ Transportation by land and water and 
Shaker and Eskimo collections are shown. The 
library of over 200,000 vols., many pamphlets, 
newspapers and mss. is especially strong in Ameri- 
can 19th century history, stressing Lincoln, Civil 
War, pioneer railroading and early Ohio activities. 


FORT RECOVERY, Mercer Co., Ohio, lies on the 
Wabash river one mile east of the Indiana line. 
(State Route 49). The reconstructed fort (1932), 
plus monument (1912), library and museum com- 
memorate the defeat of the American Army under 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair Nov. 4, 1791, by the Mau- 
mee Indians, and the Indian attack on the fort 
June 30, 1794, after it had been erected by Gen. 
Anthony Wayne. The monument contains bones 
of slain soldiers. 


FALLEN TIMBERS MONUMENT on the Mau- 
mee river, sw. of Toledo, O., commemorates the 
adorn Wayne over Indians and British Aug. 
0, 1794. 


AIR FORCE MUSEUM, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, 11 mi. e of Dayton on State Route 4, 
has historical and current objects valuable to 
military aviation. On exhibition is training 
equipment, an original PT-1 of the 1920’s, a 
Spad VII, an F-80R, the Lindbergh Sirius, a 
Russian Yak, an F-80R jet, a Wright glider, a 
Czech Zlin-26, and experimental type helicopters, 
gliders, supersonic and parasite planes. 

TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART has one of the 
most complete collections of ancient glass. Its 
painting collection numbers more than 800 
European and American works, including master- 
pieces by; El Greco, Velasquez, Goya, Holbein, 
Rembrandt, LeNain, Filippino Lippi, DiCosimo, 
Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Picasso, Robert 
Feke, Samuel F. B. Morse, Gilbert Stuart and 
Benjamin West. Antique and modern sculpture. 


Oklahoma 


FORT GIBSON STOCKADE, 8 mi. ne of Musk- 
ogee, preserves remains of the U. S. Army’s 
largest outpost in the Indian lands. Erected 1824, 
it was visited by Washington Irving, 1832. At 
different times Zachary Taylor, Robt. E. Lee, 
Jefferson Davis and Braxton Bragg served here. 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM 
on the State Capitol grounds at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. contains over 20,000 objects relating to 
Indian, territorial and state history, It has a 
historical library of 26,000 vols., the archives of 
the Five Civilized Tribes and other Indians, a 
newspaper collection and Union and Confederate 
memorial rooms. 

PHILBROOK ART CENTER of Southwestern 
Art Assn., Tulsa, Okla., conducts exhibits and 
educational projects and possesses, besides paint- 
ings of European and American masters, extensive 
collections representing Indian and Spanish 
colonial cultures, including pottery, basketry, 
paintings, artifacts. It conducts an annual na- 
tional competition .of contemporary American 
Indian. paintings, open to artists of Indian or 
Eskimo extraction, exhibited in May and June. An 
annual competition for Oklahoma artists takes 
place annually in April. 

PIONEER WOMAN MONUMENT, 2. heroic-size 
sculpture by Bryant Baker stands near the junc- 
tion of US 60 and US 77 near Ponca City. 
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WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL in Claremore 
commemorates the cowboy showman, born here 


Oregon 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK, near 
Medford and Klamath Falls, in the e part of 
the Cascade Range in sw Oregon, has Crater 
Lake, deep-blue circular body of water 6 mi. 
in diameter, 1,996 ft. deep, walled by lava 
cliffs 500 to 2,000 ft. tall. Many natural phenom- 
ena and wild life, including deer, bear, eagles, 
falcons; fir forests; rides, ski trails. In_ the 
Park are Mt. Scott, 8,938 ft., Hillman Peak, 
8,156 ft., Garfield Peak, 8,060. ft. 


E SEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, Eu- 
aieea oreo is a part of the University of Oregon. 
It has collections relating to anthropology, botany, 
paleontology, geology and zoology. Included in the 
Condon Museum of Geology is material from the 
John Day fossil beds in central Oregon; suites of 
fossils, both vertebrate and invertebrate, from 
various regions in the western part of the Ameri- 
can continent. The Herbarium contains extensive 
collections of the flora of Oregon and other 
western states as well as comparative material 
from elsewhere. The zoological collections con- 
tain approximately 10,000 birds and animal skins 
together with skeletal material. 


Pennsylvania 


PLANETARIUM AND INSTITUTE OF 
POrULAR SCIENCE, Pittsburgh, Pa., has a Zeiss 
projector, five galleries for permanent and 
changing exhibits, laboratory demonstrations, and 
classes in hobby courses for adults in astronomy, 
mathematics, physics, electronics and photography. 


EGIE INSTITUTE, located in Schenley 
Be ceitabursh, Pa., founded and endowed by 
Andrew Carnegie (1896), houses under one roof 
the central branch of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, with special departments covering 
technology, art, and music; the Department of 
Fine Arts, with a representative and growing col- 
lection of modern painting and sculpture, and a 
new section of decorative arts; Carnegie Museum, 
of the natural sciences, and Carnegie Music Hall. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway and 20th St., Philadelphia, founded 
1824, is one of the country’s oldest and foremost 
institutions for the study and promotion of the 
mechanic arts and applied science. The building 
contains a memorial hall dedicated to Franklin, 
a museum, a library, the Fels Planetarium and 
offices. A heroic-sized statue of Franklin by James 
Earle Fraser stands in the hall, 

The Museum maintains scientific exhibits which 
may be operated by visitors. There are perma- 
nent exhibits showing applications of basic science 
and special displays on current developments, 

The Fels Planetarium, donated to the Franklin 
Institute, 1933, by Samuel S. Fels, reproduces the 
stellar world of past, present and future. 

The Library, founded at the same time as the 
Institute, has over 158,129 volumes, 12,469 maps 
and 54,252 pamphlets, including complete runs of 
domestic and foreign technical periodicals. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, first 
issued 1826, has been published continually since. 
Its papers are written by distinguished and 
qualified workers in scientific fields. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts of the 
Institute awards medals and certificates of merit 
to men or organizations deserving of recognition 
for their work in science, the most distinguished 
of which is the Franklin Medal. 

The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
search and Development specialize in research for 
industry and the U. S. Government. Problems in 
physical science, particularly nuclear physics, are 
studied by the Institute’s Bartol Research Foun- 
dation at Swarthmore, Pa. The Biochemical Re- 
search Foundation affiliated with the Institute, 
has laboratories at Newark, Del. for the study 
of cell growth reproduction and diseases from a 
chemical point of view, and of new organic com- 
pounds that have therapeutic value. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLYANIA, 
Philadelphia, has one of the most important 
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tories in the U. S. consisting of 
In- 


manuscript deposi 
over 4,500,000 items. Its library has 
500. books. Ne 


Cassel collection of 

prints; the Charlemagne 

Colonial Laws. 

There are over 17,000 vols. of newspapers 
cluding at least one paper for every date of issue 
in Philadelphia from 1728 to date. The print 
collection consists of some 75,000 items. The 
museum has portraits and memorabilia of Penn, 
Franklin, Washington and Lincoln. The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography is 
the oldest general historical magazine. 


LONGWOOD GARDENS, near Kennett Square, 
Chester Co., Pa., developed since 1906 by the late 
Pierre du Pont, open free, comprise the arboretum, 
flower gardens, conservatory, open-air theatre and 
water garden. Special displays are: acacias, late 
Feb.-Mar.; azaleas, early April; camellias, late 
Feb.-Mar.; cherries, mid-April; chrysanthemums, 
late November; orchids, mid-Mar.-April; dogwood, 
late April; lilacs, early May; pyracantha, Oct.; 
rhododendron, mid-May; wisteria, mid-April. 


MELLON INSTITUTE, Pittsburgh, Pa., founded 
1913 by Andrew W. Mellon and Richard B. Mellon, 
is an endowed nonprofit organization for research 
in fundamental and applied sciences, for develop- 
ing research workers, and for providing technical 
information of use to industries and communities. 
The Institute has a number of programs pertain- 
ing to the preservation of health and resources. 
During the fiscal year ended February 28, 1957, 
the Institute’s expenditures for scientific research 
of all types amounted to $5,187,353. Throughout 
the year 55 scientists were employed in the 
Institute’s six research departments and 507 
scientists, engineers, and their aides were en- 
gaged in the projects of the 69 fellowships. 

During 1956 departments and fellowships pro- 
duced 3 books, 7 bulletins, 62 research papers and 
50 other scientific articles. The Institute issues 
Mellon Institute News, Journal of the Air Pollu- 
tion Control Association, Air Pollution Control 
Association News, and Industrial Hygiene Digest. 


THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 
PHILADELPHIA, the oldest scientific institution 
of its kind, possesses a collection of natural 
objects in many respects unrivaled. Its Natural 
History museum exhibits animal life-groups, 
minerals, birds common to Philadelphia and 
vicinity, and from all parts of the earth; the 
Fluorscence exhibit, which reveals glowing colors 
hidden in certain minerals, and the Hail of Earth 
History, which graphically depicts the story of 
the earth and its first inhabitants. A hall of birds 
is named for J. J. Audubon, once a member. 

The Academy's study collection of birds contains 
more than 150,000 specimens, and its insect col- 
lection more than 2,000,000 specimens. Its shell 
collection is equally notable. The herbarium con- 
tains plants from all parts of the world. The 
library has 150,000 vols. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS in Philadelphia, Pa., founded 1805, 
is the oldest art institution in the United States. 
Organized ‘‘to promote the cultivation of the fine 
arts in America,’’ it set high standards of excel-~ 
lence, which have been maintained in its acquisi- 
tion of paintings and in its educational work, The 
institution possesses a representative cross section 
of American art, from the collections of Peales, 
Gilbert Stuarts, Sully through Eakins, Homer 
and Chase to important contemporary artists, 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART at Benja- 
min Franklin Parkway and Fairmount Ave., Phila- | 
delphia, Pa., has collections of first rank in the 
arts of Europe and America, representative of the 
Christian era and especially rich in medieval, 
Renaissance, ‘modern and oriental art, in painting, 
sculpture and tapestries. Among antique archi- 
tectural exhibits are the Romanesque cloister of 
the 11th century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines, 
France; three rondels of French Gothic glass of 
about 1270 A. D., a portal from the abbey of St. 
Laurent of the 12th century; a French Gothic 
chapel from Pierrecourt of the 14th century; an 
altar from the Church of the Templars in Norroy- 
sur-Vair (Vosges) about 1400, and a French 
Gothic room of the 15th century from Le Mans. 
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Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects from 
Italy and France are the sculptures and carvings 
- in marble, bronze and wood from the Foulc col- 
lection, including a Virgin and Child by Desiderio, 
@n Adoring Virgin by Luca della Robbia and nu- 
merous 15th century bronzes. Among the archi- 
tectural units are elements from the Picolomini 
Palace in Siena, Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, 
and the Chateau de Pagny, including its choir 
screen and the scluptured Virgin of Pagny. 

The south wing of the museum is devoted to 
oriental art, beginning with the Near East, where 
the installation includes the carpets of the Mc- 
Tlhenny Collection and the Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection. From Sassnian Persia comes 
an arched portal excavated at Damghan, as well 
* as a series of bas-reliefs from Ravy. Islamic art of 
Egypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the last 
by a mosque revetment of mosaic tile and by a 
vaulted interior of painted stucco—both of the 
Safavid period. The display of art of India in- 
cludes an entire sculptured temple portico of the 
15th century from Madura besides many works 
of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and -Hindu 
periods. The section devoted to the art of 
China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, and includes as other major units a stone 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty, a 15th 
century carved wood temple ceiling, and a 
scholar’s study panelled in gold and black lacquer 
of the 18th century. 

Among the notable works are the John G. John- 
son collection of over 1,000 paintings, containing 
many Italian and Flemish masterpieces by such 
artists as Van Eyck, Van der Weyden, Masolino, 
Antonnella da Messina, Botticelli, Rubens and 
Rembrandt, The Anna H. Wilstach collection 
contains Italian, Flemish and Spanish baroque 
paintings. The John H. McFadden collection has 
English 18th century portraits and landscapes. The 
Wm. L. and Geo. W. Elkins collections include 
Dutch, English, American and notable French 
paintings from Poussin to the Impressionists, sup- 
plemented by Post-impressionist in the Lisa 
Norris Elkins collection. There are excellent groups 
of French 20th century art in the Gallatin and 
Arensberg collections which form the basis of a 
large new section deveoted wholly to modern art. 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, is concerned with 
the study of man, as exemplified by the remains 
of ancient civilization and the customs of primi- 
tive peoples. Its activities include field research 
in archaeology and ethnology. - 

The American Section contains exhibits illustrat- 
ing the customs, arts, and industries of the historic 
Indian tribes of North America; Mayan and Mexi- 
can pottery and sculpture; archaeological objects 
from South America, comprising Colombian gold 
work, Peruvian pottery and textiles, and ethno- 
logical collections illustrating the living tribes. 

The Babylonian Section contains a tablet library 
with about 20,000 cuneiform documents from 
Nippur and Ur. The Egyptian collection includes 
pieces from the temple of Merenptah; the Far East 
section has iconography of the Gupta, Grandhara 
and South India schools; there are mosiac foun- 
tains in the Islamic section and collections from 
Ancient Crete, Greéce, Italy, Cyprus and Palestine. 


VALLEY FORGE STATE PARK, 2,033 acres, 
22 mi. n.w. of Philadelphia (State Roads 23 and 
83) preserves the site of Washington’s encamp- 
ment during the hard winter of 1777-78, when 
11,098 soldiers reported for duty of whom 2,898 
were incapacitated. Of special interest are Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, National Memorial Arch, 
restored soldier’s huts, field hospital, redoubts. 
Dogwood blooms, in May, attract many visitors. 
Adjoining are Washington Memorial Chapel, built 
by the Rev. W. Herbert Burk; the Cloister of the 
Colonies. Peace carillon, Museum of American 
History and Memorial Bell Tower dedicated 1953 
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Rhode Island 


NEWPORT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Newport, 
R. I., founded 1853, has a marine museum and ex- 
tensive ‘exhibits of silver, china, glass, furniture, 
etc. It uses two brick structures and a meeting 
lhouse built by the Seventh Day Baptists in 1729 
and owns a house of 1675, an ancient grist mill 
and several forts. The library has 150,000 books 
and 1,700 manuscript vol. of log books, custom 
hhouse papers, mercantile records; also loose miss, 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
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MUSEUM OF ART, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence, is the major art enterprise 
within the state’s borders. There are important 
collections of classical art, 19th century painting, 
18th century American furniture, the Abby Ald- 
rich Rockefeller collection of Japanese bird and 
flower prints, the Lucy an Aldrich collections 
of 18th century porcelains and textiles. Of partic- 
ular importance are pieces of high renaissance 
art and a small group of aboriginal, primitive and 
pre-Columbian arts. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Providence, R. I.; occupies the historic John 
Brown House, 52 Power St. It comprises a museum 
of objects of Rhode Island origin and rooms con- 
taining furniture made by Newport 18th century 
cabinet makers. The library specializes in the 
history of Rhode Island and genealogy. 


South Dakota 

MT. RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 
near Keystone in the Black Hills, is a gigantic 
carving on the granite mountainside of the heads 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Designed by Gutzon Borglum, 500 ft. 
above the road, the portraits are up to 70 feet 
long. 
Tennessee 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF ATOMIC ENERGY, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., opened in March, 1949, is 
located near Norris Dam and Knoxville, and is 
readilly “accesible by several U. S. Highways. 
Operated for the AEC by the Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, the Museum conducts ex- 
tensive exhibits and educational programs on a 
nationwide basis. Lecture demonstrations, motion 
pictures, models and actual equipment are utilized 
to deliver the story of the historical development 
and peaceful applications of atomic energy. 
Traveling extension exhibits are made available 
free to qualified groups. Typical sponsors of such 
exhibits include fairs, expositions, museums, pro- 
fessional and educational groups, colleges, high 
schools, and civic groups. Exhibits range in size 
from. 24 feet to 350 ft. Special vehicles that enable 
visitors to view exhibits are available. Other ac- 
tivities include stimulation of science fair activi- 
ties and the preparation and distribution of edu- 
cational materials on atomic energy to assist 
science teachers. Many of these materials are 
available upon request. 


Texas 


ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO. Of the five old Spanish 
Missions in or near San Antonio, Tex., the greatest 
renown attaches, for patriotic reasons, to the 
Alamo, now preserved as the Cradle of Texas 
Liberty. This was the Mission de san Antonio de 
Valero, founded 1718 and named for St. Antony 
of Padua and the Marquis of Valero, Spanish 
viceroy. Alamo is Spanish for cottonwood. Church 
and convent were surrounded by a wall 8 ft. high, 
215 ft. wide. In February, 1836, Santa Anna and 
1,000 Mexicans besiged 184 Texans under Col. 
William Barrett Travis in the Alamo. They fought 
to the last man. Davy Crockett and Col. James 
Bowie dying with them, Mar, 6, 1836. The bodies 
were burned on the site. The church, in ruins, was 
bought about 40 years ago from the Catholic 
church by the State of Texas. The building has 
been restored, the Plaza cleared and the whole is a 
memorial to Texas defenders. 

San Antonio also has Mission. San Jose (1720) 
called Queen of the Missions; Concepcion (1730), 
San Juan Capistrano (1731) and San Francisco de 
la Espada (c. 1730), all holding services. 


HALL OF STATE, DALLAS, located in Fair 
Park. It was built in commemoration of Texas 
heroes as part of the centennial program in 1936. 
Later leased by the state to the City of Dallas, 
it has been the home of the Dallas Historical So- 
ciety (founded 1922) since 1938. 

At the entrance are the heroic figures of Sam 
Houston, William Barrett Travis, Stephen Fuller 
Austin, James Walker Fannin, Mirabeau Buona- 
parte Lamar and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 

Murals are by J. O. Mahoney Jr. (South Texas 
Room), Arthur Neindoriff (North Texas Room), 
Olin H. Travis (East Texas Room), Tom Lea (West 
Texas Room), and Eugene Savage, Reveau Bassett, 
and Buck Winn Jr. (Hall of the Six Flags). 

Above the central entrance stands the heroic 
statue of, a Tejos warrior, by Allie Tennant. 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Rusk, 
Houston, Austin, Lamar, and Fannin in the Hall 
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of the Heroes. A portrait bust of Fleet Admiral 
C. W. Nimitz, by Felix de Weldon, was added to 
the Hall of the Heroes in 1946. A statue of a Cow~ 
boy, carved of wood by Dorothy Austin, is in the 
West Texas Room. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS OF HOUSTON, Texas. 
opened 1924, is a rapidly expanding museum that 
will open its new addition, Cullinan Hall, in the 
fall, 1958. It was designed by Mies van der Rohe. 
Collections include important examples of the 
Flemish School, the Italian and Spanish Renais- 
sance, the French Impressionists, Italian bronze 
sculpture, and 20th century art. It has the Hogg 
collection of 65 paintings and water colors by 
Frederic Remington, The Bayou Bend collection 
of Indian Art of the Southwest contains Pueblo 
pottery, Navajo sandcast'silver, Kiowa and Omaha 
paintings and Kachinas. The Museum cooperates 
with the schools by giving tour and art instruc- 
tion and a unique activity is its ‘‘company eve- 
ning,”” when employes of business and industry 
take part in programs. 


SAN JACINTO MONUMENT AND MUSEUM 
are located on San Jacinto battleground, a state 
park of about 460 acres, 22 mi. east of Houston, 
Texas, scene of the battle on April 21, 1836, be- 
tween the Texan and Mexican armies, which 
won independence for Texas. The Monument 570 
feet high, is built of reinforced concrete faced with 
Texas fossilized buff limestone. The museum 
proper, which forms the base of the building, is 
124 feet square. On the outside of the base are 
eight massive panels on which is engraved a brief 
account of the history of Texas. Above the panels, 
at the base of the shaft, which is 48 feet square at 
its foundation, tapering to 30 feet square at the 
observation tower, is a frieze by Wm. M. McVey, 
depicting significant phases in the Anglo-American 
colonization of Texas. At the apex is a star. 

The museum has the papers of Sam Houston, 
Lamar and other patriots, and documents relating 
to the history of Mexico and Texas. The relic 
collection, 9,000 items, includes royal, church and 
private seals, uniforms and vestments, coins, 
medals and materials made of gold, silver, copper 
and iron. The picture collection has 1,500 items. 
The library has 20,000 publications and 85,000 
issues of newspapers. 


TEXAS MEMORIAL MUSEUM, Austin, Tex., is 
directed by the Regents of The University of Texas. 
Exhibits cover anthropology, botany, geology, his- 
tory and zoology. 

The anthropology exhibits show the tools, uten- 
sils, weapons, ornaments and costumes of several 
Traces of man and many tribes. Interesting collec- 
tions of objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, 
African Negro, and American Indian are shown. 
Many cases are devoted to the stone and flint work 
of the Texas Indians. Others contain numerous 
specimens of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking 
pipes, and shell ornaments. Seven dioramas repre- 
sent the domestic life of Texas Indian tribes. The 
museum contains an excellent collection of blan- 
kets and baskets of the American Indians. 

Exhibits of Vertebrate fossils in the Museum 
include several unusual skeletons of extinct animals 
from the several geologic periods in Texas. Four 
cases show exhibits of early man, represented by 
artifacts associated with extinct animals, such as 
the long-horned bison. Maps show the land areas 
of Texas during successive geologic periods. 

Outstanding exhibits in the history division 
include the gavels of former Vice President John 
Garner; the first printed copy of the Declaration 
of Texas Independence, the original President Polk 
Warrant, dated Dec. 29, 1845, extending the laws 
of the United States over the state of Texas; and 
the Wooten fire-arm collection, 


Utah 


NATURAL BRIDGES. Erosion of redstone 
cliffs has produced numerous natural bridges of 
spectacular beauty in Utah. Rainbow Bridge, 309 
ft, tall with 278 ft. span, is near the Arizona 
border, beyond Flagstaff, Ariz. Of numerous 
natural arches in Arches National Monument, 
near Moab, one is 105 ft. tall with a span of 
291 ft, Three large rock bridges over river beds 
are west of Blanding: Kachima in White Canyon, 
210 it. tall, 206 ft. span; Sipapu, 220 ft. tall, 268 


ft. span; Owachomo, 106 ft. above Armstrong 
canyon, 180 ft. span. 


Vermont 


BENNINGTON HISTORICAL MUSEUM is not- 
able for Eariy American glass, furniture, pottery 


tile 
306 ft. tall, on field where Stark and 
Mountain Boys defeated the Hessians, 
1777. 
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COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG is a full-scale 
restoration of the 18th century buildings and liv- 
ing conditions in what was the capital of Virginia 
when Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry and 
George Mason were young men. The restoration, 
made possible by the support of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., since 1927 has used $60,000,000, some 
of it derived from fees, to rebuild more than 
500 colonial homes, shops and public buildings on 
a tract of over 152 acres. Some original houses 
remained; others were reconstructed on original 
foundations. Most impressive are the Colonial 
Capitol, where Patrick Henry in 1765 denounced 
the Stamp Act; the Governor’s Palace, -Raleigh 
Tavern, Geo. Wythe House, Brush-Everard House, 
Public Gaol and Magazine & Guard House. There 
are a dozen craft shops where bootmaker, printer, 
weaver, wagmaker, apothecary, silversmith and 
others work with colonial tools. Williamsburg 
also has Burton Parish Church (1715), the Wren 
Building of the College of William and Mary, 
chartered 1693, and the Court House of 1770. 
Many of those associated with the reproduction of 
colonial life wear coloniai costumes. The new 
Information Center, built at a cost of $7,500,000, 
includes two theatres, dormitories and. 188-room 
motel. 


FORT MONROE CASEMATE MUSEUM at Ft. 
Monroe on Old Point Comfort, Va., 30 mi. s of 
Williamsburg, has relics of imprisonment there 
of Jefferson Davis and Chief Black Hawk, and of 
the battle between the Monitor and Merrimac and 
other Civil War events. The site, fortified for 350 
years, is hq of the U. S. Continental Army Com- 
mand, 


JAMESTOWN, site of the 350th anniversary 
festival in 1957, lies at the end of the new Colon- 
ial Parkway that begins in Williamsburg. Here 
the English colonists established their first homes, 
fort and church. Exhibits of relics and dioramas of 
past scenes have been installed by the National 
Park Service, which has centers for visitors here 
and at Yorktown, site of the battles that led to 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. The Moore 
farmhouse, in which articles of surrender were 
drafted has been reproduced. Yorktown also is a 
center of Civil War history. 


JAMES MONROE LAW OFFICE AND MUSEUM 
in Fredericksburg, Va. is the original building in 
which President Monroe practiced law in the 
1780's. Owned by the James Monroe Memorial 
Foundation and opened as a museum in 1927, it 
houses a large collection of personal possessions 
of Monroe and his family; china, silver, por- 
traits, court costumes and White House furniture 
including desk on which Monroe Doctrine was 
signed, The Foundation owns a large part of 
original Monroe correspondence and a large 
library pertaining to Monroe and the Monroe 
Doctrine which comprises a complete reference 
library on Monroe, 


MARINERS MUSEUM, on Route 60, on the 
Virginia Peninsula near Hampton Roads, contains 
ship models, marine pictorial material, figure- 
heads, navigation instruments and more than 
750 models ranging from bark canoes to large 
scale ship models. Also working mechanical scale 
models of ships propulsion machinery. More than 
80 ship figureheads show the art of the ship 
carver, the masterpiece of which is an eagle 
with a wingspread of 18 feet, from U. S. S. 
Lancaster (1858). The Marine Library contains 
35,000 vols. and- thousands of maps, charts and 
plans of vessels. 


NORFOLK MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Yarmouth at the Hague, Norfolk, Va. has 18 
galleries exhibiting old masters and modern paint- 


sd 


ings and sculpture, European decorative arts, art 
material from the Near East, China and Japan 
and Pre-Columbian cultures of Mexico, Central 
America and Peru. A section of the museum is 
devoted to the History of Norfolk and vicinity 
from 1606 to the present day. The museum is an 
information center for the natural history of Tide- 
water Virginia and North Carolina. It is head- 
quarters for 16 cultural organizations and has 
changing contemporary exhibits, weekly concerts 
and lectures. 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Richmond, 
has its hq. in the house occupied by the R. E. Lee 
family during the Civil War and its library and 
portrait gallery in an annex. The library has 
100,000 printed items and 500,000 mss., prints, 
maps, etc., relating to early history. It has original 
diaries of Geo. Washington and Wm. Byrd, II, 
letterbooks of Gov. Alex Spotswood and ‘‘King’’ 
Carter, military papers of Gen. R. E. Lee and the 
library of John Randolph of Roanoke. Over 500 
paintings include portraits of the Lee and Ran- 
dolph families, John Marshall (the society‘s first 
president), Arthur Lee, and works by Wollaston, 
Hesselius, Sully and Charles Willson Peale. The 
Society maintains Battle Abbey, Richmond, de- 
voted to Confederate memorabilia and Virginia 
House, constructed from an English priory. 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF THE FINE ARTS, 
Richmond, is administered by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. It has a comprehensive collection of 
old masters of the Italian, Dutch, English and 
French schools, as well as a fine group by Ameri- 
can artists, historical and modern. The Virginia 
Museum Theatre offers a varied program. 


WAR MEMORIAL MUSEUM OF VIRGINIA, in 
Warwick, Newport News, Va., exhibits thousands 
of implements and memorabilia of World War I 
and World War Il. These include weapons and 
equipment used by American, French, Japanese, 
Russian, English, and many other nations. 

Topping World War II items is the watch used 
by Pvt. Lockhart when he timed the approach of 
the Japs at Pearl Harbor. 

Other outstanding items of the World War II 
collection includes: Gen. Montgomery’s shoulder 
patches worn by the British Eighth Army in Africa 
and a tank that entered Paris the first day of the 
liberation and later was used by Gen. Patton. 


Art Galleries, Museums, Historic Sites 
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Washington 

SEATTLE ART MUSEUM, Seattle, has out- 
standing collections in the arts of China, Japan, 
and India, with collections in world art from pre- 
historic to contemporary times. 

Samuel H. Kress collection illustrates Italian 
painting of the 14th through the 18th centuries 
and includes a ceiling fresco by Tiepolo. There 
are also Flemish and Dutch masterpieces of the 
17th century. The museum has a comprehensive 
collection of the works~of contemporary North- 
west artists and exhibits the work of regional 
artists each year. 


West Virginia 
HARPERS FERRY, separated from Maryland 
and Virginia by the Potomac and Shenandoah 
Rivers, has John Brown’s Fort, a Civil War 
museum in the original building defended by 
Brown, 1859. Also a John Brown monument on 
the river bank where this building stood. 


Wisconsin 

WISCONSIN STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Madison, maintains a library containing many 
rare documents, newspapers and books of impor- 
tance to Midwest history. It has 500 vols. of mss, 
relating to the Old West gathered by Dr. Lyman 
Draper and a large labor collection. The society 
maintains the state archives, the state museums, 
@ mass communications center, a mobile museum; 
operates 3 historic sites and is developing muse- 
ums in farm, circus, railroad and medical history. 

LAYTON ART GALLERY, Milwaukee, has 
paintings by masters of European art and espe- 
cially works by Americans, ificluding Rembrandt, 
Peale, Bierstadt, Durand, Geo. Innes, Blakelock, 
Moran, Remington, Homer and many others. 

YERKES OBSERVATORY, Williams Bay, con- 
tains a 40-in. refracting telescope 62 ft. long and 
other instruments. Open Saturdays for public 
lectures. Owned by University of Chicago. 


Wyoming 
BUFFALO BILL MUSEUM, Cody, Wyo., on the 
former ranch of Col. Wm. F. Cody at the begin- 
ning of Cody Road to Yellowstone National Park. 
Relics of scouting and pioneer life on the Great 
Plains. Questrian statue of Buffalo Bill by Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt Whitney. 


Chinese Communists Will Not Change Traditional Writing 


Source: 
After about a year of debate and experiment the 
Peiping regime has given up its widely proclaimed 
“reform’’ of putting the writing of Chinese into 
an alphabetized form. The characters (ideographs) 
will remain and they will be continued to be made 
with the brush, not the pen. - 
This is partly a victory for tradition. Chinese 
students and scholars simply didn’t want an al- 
phabet made up of Roman and Cyrillic (Russian) 
characters. It is partly a recognition of the fact 
that the ‘‘reform’’ began in the wrong way, with 
the wrong tools, as a matter of propaganda and 
not as a matter of educational common sense. 
Long before the Chinese Communists came into 
power the greatest of contemporary Chinese schol- 
ars, Dr. Hu Shih, pointed the way to a genuine 
“reform.’’? It was his thesis—and an important 
part of his life work—that the Chinese characters 
could be simplified, that the number of those re- 
quired for literate use could be greatly reduced 
and, above all, that the ideographs should _be 
used to write the living language with living 
characters. His teaching started a philosophical 
revolution in China. It brought literacy within 


Editorial Comment in The New York Times 


the range of millions of Chinese who could not 
have hoped for it otherwise. - 

But the Communists wanted to go this one bet- 
ter. So they set out to create a new alphabet, 
discard the characters altogether and bring China 
into line with the ‘‘modern’’ (and presumably the 
Russian) world. It didn’t work out that way. It 
would require not only a considerable lapse of 
time to make even a modest beginning, it would 
require a totally different pattern of instruction. 
It would require the discard of much that has been 
precious in Chinese culture. Dr. Hu Shih some 
time ago summed up a part of what was wrong 
with the program when he said: ‘‘Peiping will 
soon realize that if they try to compel the use of 
an alphabetized Chinese poor Mao Tse-tung won’t 
be able to read his own speeches.’’ 

That there is a good place for progress in the 
writing of Chinese has long been demonstrated. 
What the Communists have now proved is that 
coercion and fiat are the wrong way to get some- 
where in the life of the spirit and the intellect to 
which language belongs. 


How Some American Towns Were Named 
Source: Map Dept., C. W. Hammond & Co., New York 


Cornucopia, Wis., was named for its abundance 
of wild fruits and trees by a real estate man. 

Esdaile, Wis. lies in an S-shaped dale. 

Two towns in Pannsylvania were named Dun- 
canville, so one changed its name to Widnoon, 
when an official recalled ‘‘carrying the mail 
from Timbuctoo to Widnoon.”’ 

Range, in Southwestern Colorado, also changed 
its name to avoid duplication. Spelling it back- 
it became Egnar. ; 

Ber teliotn, Ark., visitors learn that a widower 
carved Alone on a board and the town spelled it 

ards. 
Rcieabane: Calif., was originally called Hammond 
Well. Some of the letters on the town sign be- 
came illegible and engineers called it Hambone. 


Winegar, Wis., decided to name itself Presque 
Isle. 

Etlah, Mo., is the German Halte, stop or halt, 
backwards. 

Idaho had two towns named De Smet, One 
spelled it backwards and became Temsed, and the 
Post Office made it Tensed. 

Ilasco, Mo., is made of initials of materials used 
there—iron, lead, aluminum, silica, calcium, oxy- 

en. 
, Another combination is Taneycomo, Mo., con- 
densed from Taney County, Mo. 

Jigger, La., was named 25 years ago when Post- 
master submitted 25 possible names to the Post 
Office Dept. and added the nickname of his 5- 
year-old son, Jigger. The Dept. chose the last. 
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POPULATION OF 


Education—Public Libraries; Scholarships 
Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities 


100,000 OR MORE 


Source: United States Office of Education; data for fiscal year 1956 


r: Circu- No. of Circu- 
City a eanne lation Costs! City * volumes lation Costs! 
La A a ate - cae | ee te (Siclerabeas ae 
Little Rock, Ark.. 133,141] 274,652 86,873 
Population of 1,000,000 or more Long x Beach. Calif. eth 1,585,565) atone 
: e, Ky e 393, 
Be Seetiation?, 2.015.736)11,086,127 /86.875.659||Mempnis, Ten... 360200] 1887-8o4] 365,891 
Paka. 7 :| Boasss 8.989.979 4.350.283||Milwauxee, Wis.:-| 1.327.010] 3.057.874) 1.683.820 
; ‘| 1/283,533] 5,274,364] 2,620, eapolis, , 367, 1764, 
Chicago, ae 2'398°820 8.756.459| 5,337,414||Mobile, Ala....... 123,348 303.752 95,8 
Philadelphia Pa...| 1,542,959] 4,364,082] 2,850,633||Montgomery, Ala. if +90: eee lst 137746 
Los Angeles, "Calif. | 2/226,470] 9,347,815| 3.504,570||Nashville, Tenn... 147,790 = oR aa La7e'o18 
Detroit, Mich... ..\ 1,695,600! 4,611.431| 4,235,728 Newark Nii 786,726 020,690 1, a 
Population of 100,000 to 999,999 New Haven, Conn.| 310,186] 676,513| 329,302 
Akron, Ohio 396,214) 1,252,847 656,252||New Orleans, La. . 488,531] 1,259,731 Eee 
Albany, N. Y..... 186,566, 469.774, 187,129]|Norfolk, Va...... 2916. 74,62 207,628 
Allentown, Pa 318) 470,558 118,121)|/Oakland, Calif.... 480,171} 2 pean a5 a 
Atlanta, Ga....... 492,007} 1,914,076 657,795||Okla. City, Okla.. 116,271 56,9 : 353750 
Austin, Tex....... 99,136 09,4 168,324||Omaha, Nebr... .: 276,478] 816,79 nee 
Baltimore, Md..::| 1,429,046) 3.678.891] 2,194/149|| Pasadena, Callt 7es'o35| vadseos| 23037 
Baton Rouge, La 100,5 ’ » ‘a is * 32°39 300'324 
I he 225,430 90,0: 211,434]! Peoria, eee 318,65: 625, 2 
Bethan Als 50,336] 2,062,411 78,047||Phoenix, Ariz..... 179,671 48,505 pene 
Boston, Mass..... 2,105,452} 3,205,429] 3,374,986|| Pittsburgh, Pa....] 1,306,903) 2,967,109) 1, : f 
Bridgeport, Conn 91 32: 921,748 400,435)| Portland, Oreg.... 738, 2,257,143] 1,0 ag : 
Baa Ressc:| Mater) SaUS3S| Hag eesiRreeens. €] bait) MONET) “Tea eas 
Cambridge, Masi 83,06: 86,6 i eading, Pa. . * f "318 
A 9. 218,223) 106,810]|Richmond, Va. 247,593 642,559 i 
Panta, Guo... 286/389 1,446,969 1/538||Rochester, N. ¥...| 592,488] 1,739,959] 911,297 
Charlotte, N.C. :: 208,543) 767,645) 237,088/|Sacramento, Calif. 358,545) 67,860 285,457 
Chattanooga,Tenn. 131,310 364,286) 145,697||St. Louis, Mo.... 1,070,833} 2,145,438] 1,564,412 
Cincinnati, Ohio...| 1,810,459) 4,131,506} 1,994,445]//St. Paul, Minn, .. 561,272) 1,549,181 bee ag 
Cleveland, Ohio...| 2,835,464) 6,292,037| 4,332,311]|Salt Lake City, 326,970} 1,119,700 219,6: 
Columbus, Ohio... 402,877) 1,530,32 734,639||San Antonio, Tex.. 92,570 5,734 381,830 
CorpusChristi, Tex. 65,373 42,16 98,750||San Diego, Calif... 383,267] 1,891,023 770,519 
as, Tex....... 317,145 pir Tears peat ee tee = 706,312] 2,913,088] 1,176,890 
on, Ohio..... 558,126) 1,454, . avannah, Ga.: 
Deer: Chis Sarit 600,194] 1,819,732 7,667 Carnegie....... 20,920 Te 19,805 
Des Moines, Ia.... 285,163 947,129 2,980 Publle, sisi site 151,298 520,052 137 ,426 
Duluth, Minn..... 172,814 482,626 164,761|/Scranton, Pa...... 136,478 391,875 110,619 
Elizabeth, N. J.... 215,111 436,722 293,575||Seattle, Wash..... 968,391] 2,966,570} 1,300,310 
El Paso, Tex...... 159,142 562,424 189,410||Shreveport, La.... 140,714 9,07 40,7! 
1215) Cia of. SO ee 219,809 301,409 139,621||Somerville, Mass. . 147,540 377,677 178 337 
Evansville, Ind.: South Bend, Ind.. 191,266 875,034 316,224 
Public........, 277,691 828,664 353,158]|Spokane, Wash... , 45,23 844,588 270,181 
Willard........ 61 116,350) 35,615||Springfield, Mass... 555,672] 1,366,087 625,135 
Fall River, Mass. . 180,419) 243,017 83,614||Syracuse, N. Y.... 236,637 97,421 435,921 
Flint, Mich....... 285,697| 1,257,140 315,802|/Tacoma, Wash 315,239} 1,117,450 424,223 
bore wore del] hast) Lashatg| Suc azeltaiape, Bias] Sas 2a gota] 
rt Worth, Tex. . 323, 059,32 i oledo, O.Ceus 5 854, * 
Ga ¥ 56,5: 464,496|/Trenton, N. J..... 221,650 09,69 233,596 
350,976||Tulsa, Okla....... 285,270) 1,047,422 259,336 
31,6 386,722||/Utica, N. Y....... 125,844 69,997 151,143 
‘On, oe 2, 373,005]|Washington, D. C. 933,074] 2.123,703| 1,730,566 
Indianapolis, Ind... 721,490) 2,435,684 940,704|| Waterbury, Conn.,. 159,283 32,887 156,83 
Jacksonville, Fla, . 309,757 96,222 217,976|| Wichita, Kans. 141,377 748,172 341,937 
Jersey City, N. J.. 449,992 754,933) 8,845]|Wilmington. Del. . 224,034 420,798 200,114 
-Kansas City, Kans. 158,274 632.613 87,825|| Worcester, Mass.. . 490,967 702,111 460,981 
Kansas City, Mo.,. 714,007) 2,779,071) 1,064,986||Yonkers, N. Y.... 119,693 634,68. 235,209 
Knoxville, Tenn. ,, 144,795 341,807 189,621|! Youngstown, Ohio. 328,867| 1,092,866 497,647 


1Expenditures (excluding capital outlays). 2N. Y. Public Library Circulation Dept. 8N. Y. Public 
Library Reference Dept. 4Not a circulating library; 2,566,891 volumes consulted. 

Total number of volumes 58,090,000; circulation of volumes 178,788,000. Expenditures (exec. capital 
outlay) for salaries $64,286,000; books and periodicals $10,893,000, other categories $13,773,000, total 


$88,952,000. Population of area served 47,192,000. 


Air Force Library Service 


The Air Force Library Service provides technical, legal, educational and recreational reading materials 
to all USAF personnel. It includes 200 main libraries within the U. S. continental limits and 90 main 
libraries and library depots overseas with a total of 5,467 service units including branches and field 
collections. The Air Force Library collections contain over 4,198,472 volumes with an annual circulation 
of 9,129,772 volumes. Each Air Force Library is supplied with technical and legal books by a central 
procurement directed by the Libraries Section at Headquarters USAF. Monthly recreational book and 
periodical kits are also centrally procured to supplement local acquisitions. An Air Foree Library 
Publicity Contest and an Air Force Short Story Contest open to all Air Force personnel are conducted 


each year, 


Scholarships for Americans in Oxford and Rome 


A male, unmarried U. S. citizen with five years’ 
domicile, 19 to 25 years of age with at least junior 
standing at some recognized degree-granting uni- 
versity or college in the United States, and quali- 
ties as laid down by Cecil John Rhodes: a) 
literary and scholastic ability and attainments; 
b) qualities of manhood, truthfulness, courage, 
devotion to duty, sympathy, kindliness, unselfish- 
ness, and fellowship; c) exhibition of moral force 
of character and of instincts to lead and to take 
an interest in his fellows; d) physical vigor, as 
shown by fondness for and success in sports, may 
compete for one of 32 scholarships awarded an- 
nually under the will of Cecil Rhodes, providing 
two years of study (possibly three) in any field 


at Oxford University in England. The stipend is 
£600 ($1,680) a year. Information may be Obtained 
from Courtney Smith, American Secretary of 
the Rhodes Scholarships, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

The American Academy in Rome, est. 1894, 
chartered 1905 by Act of Congress, awards one- 
year fellowships, with possibility of extension, to 
American citizens for independent work in fine 
arts and classical studies. A research fellowship 
has a grant of $2,500 and residence at the 
Academy; others have $1,250, residence and trans- 
portation allowances, Information may be ob- 
tained from the American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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teachers; (W) women only. 


; Name 
' Abilene eee Co. 


Academy of the New Church (C.)|Bryn Athyn, Pa...... 
Coe) Al 


es Sco: 


tt CW.) 
Air Force Inst. of Tech......... 
(C.) 


Akron, Un. of 


Alabama (C. 
Alabama Poly. Inst.* (C.) 

Alabama State Teachers ley 
Alabama State Teachers (C. 
Alabama State Teachers (C. 


Alabama, Un. 


Alma (C.).. 
Alverno (W.) 


American Acad. of Art (C., T.). 


Amer. Inst. for Foreign Trade (C. ) Phoenix, Ariz........ 
American eaters (Cas. 


( American Un. (C.) 


PAPICHRSHA GC.) apne dere oe eee 
Ark., Agric. Mech. & Nor.* (C.).. 
Arkansas Baptist (C.) 
Arkansas Poly. (C.).......--.- 
Arkansas State (C.)........-.- 
Arkansas State Teach. (C.) 
Arkansas, Un. of* (C., M.).... 
Armstrong (C.)...... 
Aroostook State ans 


Art Center School (C.)....-.... 
_-/ Wilmore, Ky.......+. 
. .|Wilmore, Ky... : 


Asbury (C.) 
Asbury Theological Sem. 2G 7 ie 
Ashland (C.) 


‘Atlanta University Byebar m: 
Atlanta Un. (C.) 
Morehouse.......-.- 
Spelman (W. 

Atlantie Christian ao ) 

Atlantic iene eS 

Augsburg (C 

Augustana (a) 

Augustana (C. 

Augustana Theo. Sem. 


(C.) 
AOR De gale 0 ot bn oe ee see 
Austin (C. 
Austin Peay State (C.) 
Austin Presby. Theo. Sem. (C.). 


Babson Institute...........-. 
Baker Un. ( 


Cc. 
Baldwin-Wallace (C.)........... 


Ball State Teachers. (C.). 
Baltimore, Un. of (C.) 
Baptist Bible Sem. (C.) 


Barat Coll. of ie pecred Heart (W.) 


Barber-Scotia (C 
Bard (C 

Barnard (W.) (a)...<..--.-.:- 
Barry a C.) 
Bates (C.) 
Baylor Un= (C.-M .) 2.3. os 
Beaver M 
Beihave 


Alabama A. & M.* (C.)........ 


f (C.) 
Alabama, Meateai Coll. of (G.) ees Alfie. oa 


..|Putnam, Conn....... 


..| Yellow Spgs., Ohio.. 1853 
...|Boone, N..C......... 1903 
.| Grand pause, Mich,.| 1923 

Flagstaff, Ariz........ 1899 

AME RINDE, GNTAT aeveiers conn 1885 

.|Tueson, Ariz......... 1885 

.|College Hghts, Ark. 1909 

. .|Batesville, A av ae a 1872 
Pine Bluff. Ark....... 1875 

. .| Little Rock. Atk ees 1884 
. .|Russellville, Ark...... 1909 


. .| Worcester, Mas 
..|Athens, Ala..... 


..| Atlanta, Ga... 


..|Jenkintown, Pa. . 


n (¢ 
Belin Memorial ate (Geiser ene ors 


American Colleges and Universities 


Senior, Medical, Professional and Teachers 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT FOR SPRING TERM 1957 
Abbreviations following name of college: (C) co-educational: (M) has medical school; (T) primarily 


: President uniess otherwis: =; 
college. Year that of founding. e stated. Asterisk (*) denotes land-grant 


Location Year 
Abilene, Tex......... 906 

1876 

.-|Alamosa, Colo....... 925 
. .|Garden City, N. 1896 
.-| Adrian, Mich........ 1859 
. .| Chicago, “3 Gene coo 1929 
-| Decatur, Ga......... 1889 
-| Dayton, Onio SPapswotiawa hare 1919 
Akron;-Ohio. 7.2.43 1870 
‘|Normal, Ala... .. +++] 1875 
:| Montevallo, Ala 1896 
.| Auburn, Ala 1872 
‘| Florence, Ala. 1873 


: ete Ala. 


sitmeaaiey CATE sre) face gs 1831 
1943 
-|College, Alaska....... 1917 
»|Albany, Ga.......... 1903 
-|New Haven, Conn 1925 
:|Albion, Mich........ 1835 
.| Reading, a a vertineir ania 1856 
.|Lorman, Miss........ 1871 
.| Phillippi, Ww. Sh Roe rhs 1932 
. MOG OEY sieteceritaces 1836 
.|Meadville, Pa........ 1815 
-|Columbia, 8. C....... 1870 
:|Gambridge Spgs., Pa.:| 1912 
vy ae Mich= 2. 7... cals 1886 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 1936 
Chicago, Tll.......... 1923 
1946 
.| Spri eld, Mass..... 1885 
.| Wash gton. D. ia : 


.| Amherst, Mass. 
‘Anderson, Ind... .. 4 
.| Newton Center, Mass. 
.|Paxton, Mass........ 


. .|State College, Ark. 1910 
..|Conway, Ark........ 1907 
na Fayetteville. APE Hye « 1871 
.|Berkeley, Calif....... 1918 
..| Presque Isle, Me..... 1903 
.|Los Angeles, Calif. 1932 


.| Ashland, Ohio. 


Atlanta, Ga.. 


.|Atlanta, Ga.. 
‘| Wilson, N. C. Rak 
.|So. Lancaster, Mass...| 1882 
. .|Minneapolis, ‘Minn... | 1869 
...|Rock Island, Ill...... 1860 
..|Sioux Falls, 8. Dak...| 1860 
_.|Roek Island, Ill...... 1860 
,. (Aurora, To. wees 1893 
..|Sherman, Tex........ 1849 
{| Clarksville, Penh enya 1929 
/| Austin, Tex... 5.2.0... 1902 
..|Babson Park, Mass...| 1919 
. .|Baldwin, ities 1858 
Berea, Ohio.......... 1845 
. | Munele; Ind......... 1918 
.|Baltimore, Md....... 1925 
_.|Johnson City, N. Y...| 1932 
Lake Forest, Ill...... 1918 
..|Concord, N.C....... 1867 
.|Annandale, N. Y..... 1860 
..|]New York,-N. Y..... 1889 
Miami, ls i... <).-010,. a 1940 
.|Lewiston, Me........ 
Lt WWACO, POX. 0. a=. 


.|Jackson, Miss... 
.\|Chillicothe, Mo. . 


Governing Official 


Don H. Morris......... 
George de Charms...... 

Fred J. Plachy......... 
Paul D. Eddy... 560 600. 
soup H. Dawson. ...... 


K. L. Burroughs....... 
Wallace M. Aiston.. 
FAI SL ACCY ay, cae emis eloiie 


Joseph F. Drake... . 
F. Edward Lund. . 
Ralph B. Draughon 
Ethelbert siorhan 
Houston Cole. . aie 
D. P. Culp. Bi 
Charles B. Smith,...... 
James H. Newman, act. 

Robert C. Berson (Dean) 
Ernest N. Patty........ 
William H. Dennis... .. 
Sister M. Louise 
Wiliam Whitehouse. ... 
Harry V. Masters...... 
John. BOYG:)lsec reo 
Richard E. Bhoarer taepagd 
M. Ellis Drake......... 
Lawrence L. Pelletier... 
Frank R. Veal......... 
Arthur P. Coleman,.... 
Robert D. Swanson.,... 
Sister M. Augustine.... 
Frank Young (Dir.) 
Carl A. Sauer. . 
John F, Hines. . 
H. R. Anderson 
Charles W. Cole. 
John A. Morrison 
Herbert Gezork........ 
Sister Irene Marie...... 
Mother Emilienne...... 
Samuel B. Goul 
W. H. Plemmons....... 
Arthur Bukowski,...... 
L. A. Eastburn.. ea, 
Grady Gammage. . AS: 
Richard A. Harvill..... 
Horace Thompson,..... 
Paul M. McCain 
Lawrence A. Davis..... 
Oscar A. liga ba sr ecen 
J. W. Hull 
Carl R. Reng... .-.-.. 
Silas D. Snow........-. 
John T. Caldwell. . ae 
J. Evan Armstrong 
Clifford Wieden. 
Edward A. Adam 


Glenn L. Clayton.. at 
Armand Desautels...... 
Perry B. James.......- | 


Rufus E. Clement...... | 
Benjamin Mays........ | 
Albert Manley......... 
Arthur A. Wenger...... | 
Lawrence Stump.......- | 
B. M. Christensen...~..| 
Conrad Bergendoff..... | 
Lawrence Stavig....... | 
Karl E. Mattson....... | 
Theodore Stephens..... | 
John D, Moseley....... 
Halbert Harvill........| 
David L. Stitt......... | 
Gordon M. Trim.......} 
William J. Bearberousn ‘ 
Alfred B. Bonds, Jr... 

John Emens....... 
Theodore Wilson... 
Paul R. Jackson........ 
Mother oe Burke 
Leland S. Cozart....... 
James Case, Jr 
Mrs. M. C. I , 
Mother Mary Gerald... 
Charles F. Phillips...... 
William R. White...... 
Raymon M. Kistler..... 
Robert Crowe......-.:. 
Clyde A. Belin......... 


Stu- 
dents 


(a) Affiliated with Cclumbia 


University. 


i 


rf 
# 
+ 
f 
be 
Pi 
\ 
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Name = 
NL lees, 5 aR SS 
Bellarmine.........-- Louisville, Ky.......- aa Afred peg nar eae ae 
Belmont Abbey . on 3 a ed 


Belmont (C.). 
loit (C. 


eto ve 


Be ts 
Benedict (C rare 7A. 

enedictine Heights (Ci ves Pulses OR earn rs ' Keirtek F228 cnc 
Benjamin Frankita Un, (C.).....| W D.C....| 1907 |John T, Kennedy....... t 
Bennett (W.).. =... cee ce eves - fe oer ipait 
Co Cs PRRs 1 Franolg 8. Hutchins... 
Berkeley Bapt. ee. es ©) Berkeley, Calif....... Ralp! 

Conn....| 1854 | Percy L. Urban (Dean). 

Bommel oe ; we tae reese cots Caivatewe ohn R. Bertran 
aes Biblical Sem. (C. ) Sisteceis Cc Crpgt | ies } 
Bethany (C.)... ....|Lindsborg, Kanm...... Rol et 
Bethany Narasene (0.22! nem fats ae, aSieee ee . Gresham...... 

ethany Nazarene (C.).........|Bethany, Okla....... . Cantrell. ... =... 
REDON CG) neon cies «.cicinjcle oieiele # s os C. Wedel........ 
Bethel (C.)....................|St. Paul, Minn.......| 1871 |Carl Lundquist....-..-. 
eee (cc sae ic = Sates araloed 

e' e-Cookman (C.)....-.... 
Bean moe ne fou Ani). Pen, «is a Lexin 
Bible Ins’ 


Biblical et inn 
Eoac-aoutiern 


zs -| 186 
Blue Mountain eG ae ee -| 1873 | Lawrence Lowrey...... 
eueneld fase RO eueayontes alegeysvata yd Stee tes fo ceca 
BUG.) «a5 5) 4. - mie l= ......|Bluffton, Ohio........| 1900 | Lloyd L. Ramseyer..... 
Be. me RGre Re stibeive.<-ayarcteete + G ite SCs a es pee oy 
MOET YG feral vc Oe envi oe . atte . Maxwell..... 

Boston ora a arua ae .)...|/Boston, Mass........ 186 
Boston Occw erapy (C.).....|Boston, Mass........ i” NG. ves 

peo n: (G.. M AS ee ees NEARS Fete sos 1839 |Harold C. Case........ 1 

WOiiotee. cg ss ates. ss... Brunswick, Me....... a ooles 6-22 5k 
ling Green Coli. of Comm. (C.)| Bowling Green, Ky... . Murray Hill, Sr... ... 
Bening Green St. Un. (C.)...... Bowling Green, Ohio. . Ralph W. McDonald... 
Bradford qoutes Tech. Inst. (C.).| Fall River, Mass..... : DS. eee 


sb 


peeeheuareabyey 
ee 
sy 
3 


-2i vavesenexessassnseouegne laa 


I 
ee Fibs 


ws Py 


gy 
is7} 
i=] 
J) 
& 
Lt 
on 
- 


(W.) 
Bridgeport, Un. of (C.) 
Bridgewate r (C.). 
Brigham Young Un. (c 
Brooklyn (C.)........ 
Brooklyn Law Sch. Se ys 
Brown Un.. 

Pembroke (W.) . Spi Se ) 
OOMPT Crea Reh Ria sop Nie veto miele wie jon clave ifohmr'e 3 |Henry L. Jacobs... 
Bryn Mawr (part C. a Wee ans M 1 Rae Katharine E. McBrid 
Bucknell Un. (C.). os dee dens | uewisbure, Pa... .. 0 


Buffalo, Un. of (C., M.)......... . ¥........] 1846 | Clifford Furnas........ 
PRIOR E RCSD ree iy cs. wivinne Seve atee o| A WICE, LOXKs. -. cues ies Claude Meals.......... 
Butler Un. (C.). ..«...{ Indianapolis, Ind... .. Maurice O. Ross. ...... 
Caldwell Coll. for Women... .... Ue oe A SN is 
Calif. Bapt. Theo. Sem. (C.)..... ~+se.ee.! 1944 |} Donald W. Cole... ..... 
Calif. Coll. of Arts and Crafts (C.).| Oakland, Calif. ...... Daniel Defenbacher. 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. (part_C.)....]Pasadena, Calif...... Lee DuBridge.......... 
Calif, Sch. of Fine Arts (C,).. .|San Francisco, Calif. . Gurdon Woods (Dir.). 
Calif’ State Poly (C.)........... San Luis Obispo, Calif. Julian McPhee 
eeOriia, Wns OF (CG... ME) apicthaalisnastacienn beers ota an Robert G. Sproul....... 
Berkeley WAMDUB. osc bo) Berkeley, Calif....... Clark Kerr (Chan.)..... 
Los Angeles Campus (M.).....| Los Angeles, Calif. R. 


B, Allen (Chan): aan: 8 
MTIMOIMO REID UISER: (CD) io. ah ajo: ev -oin rs 0 fuedce neta gmaven aebapietee Brees LPR een] eee eR af 
Calif. Western Un. (C.)......... San Diego, Calif...... William C. Rust. 

Calvin. (C.)....... Stet clad Grand Rapids, Mich.. 

Calvin Coolidge (C ©) + 


Cai pital Un. (C.) y atta Harold Yochum........ 

Cardinal Stritch (w,) , ; eS Sister Mary Aquin...... 

Carleton (C.).......... Northfield, Laurence Gould........ 

Carnegie Inst. of Tech. (C.). Pittsburgh, Pa.......| 1900 |John C, Warner........ 

BAIT E (GUYS bec accieisye kis area oe Waukesha, Wis Robert D. Steele....... | 
RIMEEOR SCOT) G Saco. 5 a sicic,cerenece Helena, Mont. . Raymond G. Hunathausen| : 
Carson-Newman (C.) . mine Res A n D. Harley Fite <j, a0 : 
PPBCUNARO COS Oe msg Guices os wists § sarthage, Ill....... Harold H. Lentz. 

Carver Sch. of Missions (C.),.... Louisville, Ky. . we Emily Lansdell. 

EBSCADO(C|) sists tise eee ek es Portland, Ore. .... AD Edison Habegger. 

Case Inst, ot ME QOH rine araisvateaalele t Cleveland, Ohio...... T. Keith Glennan 

Matawba (Cini coca en cies 2 Salisbury, N.C. ..... Alvin R. Keppel... 


pe onneps OM on iv ny eet ee Brooklyn, N. Y...... Charles R. Mulrooney.. 196 24 
oro abe Providence, R.I..... Russell McVinney..... 356 23 
{C.), .|Washington, D.C.... Wm. J. MeDonaid, a 3,525) 400 


Catholic Un. of Puerto Rico C. ): Ponce, Puerto Rico... | 
Cedar Crest (W.)...............|Allentown, Pa........ D 3 tH rt 
Centenary (C.)...............,../Shreveport, La....... 25 |Joe J. Mickle......__.. 1,551 104 
Central Bible Inst. (GC). ....++..]Springfeld, Mo... -.:| 1922 |Bartlett Peterson... ..: : 32 
Central (C +. .|Pella, Towa..........| 1853 |G. T, Vander Lugt. .__; 393 41 
Poneaccs. 2002p Bela, tows erie can 538) 39 
Central Michigan (C,, THe ee Mt. Pleasant, Mich. : oe 4 . 
| 


.| Warrensburg, Mo. 
(a) Faculty of Brown Univ. teaches at Pembroke, 


(b) Davis (1905), La Jolla (1912), Mount Hamilton (Lick Observatory), Ri i 
Francisco (1873), and Santa Barbar 1 : AY cach Looe aaa 
Se one ot Canto ara College (1944), Years given designate when each became part 


Central Si 
tr: 


(C. 

ee CON OE Ce) ee 

4 Pema eat cr Prag re EN AS 
Has Salm PuUCI ey Sots 


Church Divinity Sch. of Pacific.. 
Cincinnati, Un. of (C., M é 


Citadel, The (Military).......... Charleston, 8. 


LCE IAS NO Er Pe PSs Ro 
IBAIEKO ice ee 
Claremont Graduate Sch. (C.).... 


Cleary 
Plemsan Agricultural (C.)..-.... 
ecoeiana Inst. of Music (C.).... 


SR sss isres ++ |Geneva, N. x 


' Central State (C (Ge Bee arte cas W! 


Cineliiiat A ph. 
Chattanooga, oun 
a 


Philadelp 
) . |Chi 


alif 
‘ |Gincinnati, Ohio... en 


Atianta, Ga ae eres 
Worcester, Mass... .. 
Dubuque, on aint 
Potsdam, N. Y....... 
‘Ypsilanti, Viton 

Clemson, 8. C........ 
Cleveland, Ohio 


.). |Rochester, N. Y 


Hamilton, N. Y 


William Smith (W.). . (Geneva, N. 
SeOlOFADGNT:) jejoe's oo nae ae ene ‘Colo. Spgs., Coie aera 
Colorado Sch. of Mines (C.)..... Golden, Colo......... 
Colorado State (C. ) BeSonic Coe Greeley, Colo........ 

oD ene nee Fort Collins, Colo. 
Colorado, Un. of (C Ere Ges ets Boulder, Colo.....-.. 


Columbia Bible (C.)....---.-.-- 
bia (W 


Columbia Un. (C., 
Coll>of Pharinaey 1G. raed 
Oe Coll 
Y. Sch. of Social Work (C.). 
hashes College (C.)......... 
CONCOFEME.) 2 sie.sia's os ewes ise 
Concordia (C.)..... 
Concordia Seminary 
Concordia Senior. 
Concordia Teachers (C.). 
Concordia Teachers (C.). 
Concordia Theological Se 
Connecticut (W.) 
Conn. Teachers Coll. of (C 
Connecticut, Un. of* (C.). 
Converse (W.) . 
Cooper Union Cay 
Coppin State Teachers (C.). 
Cornell (C.) 
Cornell Un.* (C. ae } 
Creighton Un. (Cs te Washoe 
Crozer Theo. Sem. (C.).;-7....-. 
Culver-Stockton (C.)...-...-.-- 
Curry: (C:)..<-=- 
Curtis Inst. of Musle (GC). ...... 
Dakota Wesleyan Un. (C.). 
Dalias Theo. raten} & Grad. Sch.. 
Dallas. Un. of (C 
Dana ( 
Danbury State Teachers (C.) . 
Dartmouth (M.) 
David Lipscomb (C.)....--..... 
MA WIGSOMG hy Nev eritidw.- eeeanue wate 
Davis-Elkins oye F ts 
Dayton, Un. of (C 
Defiance (C.) 
Delaware State* (C.). 
Delaware, Un. of* (CG)... 
Delta State (C., T.) woe 
De Mazenod Schola: 
Denison Un. ( 
Denver, Un. of oO) 
DePaul Un. (C.) R 
DePauw. UN. (Co cos es aes 
Des Moines Stil 1 
pathy & Surgery (C.)......-.. 
Detroit Coll. of Law ( 
Detroit Inst. of Musical Art (C.). 
Detroit Inst. of Tech. (C.) 
DetroitnUn. of (C.).... 20.2 ete 
GK ISON (CO. aictana's alae’ Sytieinseeka 
Dillard Un. (C. 
District of Col. Teachers (C.).... 


MICRELTIGA (Ce Seated jie. «-tuslael =. teckaati Aen isk 


. Seward, Nebr. 
5 Springfield, ll. ate 
. |New London, Conn... 


i Soon Ss. D 


. Elkins, W. Va.. 


Columbia, 8. C....... 
Columbia, S. C....... 


is: A Gees | 
(New York, N. Y..... 
New York, N. Y..... 
(New York, N. ¥ 
New York, N. Y 
Athens, Wav ate at 
Moorehead, Minn R 


New Britain, Conn... 


. (Storrs, Conm......... 
“ (es gs mer. 


iNew York, N. 
. |Baltimore, Md..-.... 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa... 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


- (Omaha, INDE is waist 


GChreéster, Pa.......-.5 
Canton, Mo......... 
Milton, Mass.......- 
Philadelphia, ae eae 


Blair, Nebr:........- 
.|Danbury,.Conn...... 
Hanover, N. Hamp... 
Nashville, Tenn. 
‘Davidson, N. C. 


‘Dayton, Ohio. 
‘Defiance, Ohio. 


‘|Granville, Ohio....... 
.|Denver, Colo........ 


Chicago, Tll.......... 
Greencastle, Ind...... 


‘Des Moines, Iowa.... 
Detroit, Mich........ 
Detroit, Mich........ 
Detroit, Mich........ 
Detroit, Mich......-. 
Carlisle, Pa&........+- 
iNew Orleans, La..:.. 
Washington, D.C.... 
Crete, Nebr.........- 


Governing Official 


Sees pk oe Sees 83 
. Max Chambers..... 2,20 
eee en Seen 9 


in 
Epon Cook (Dean). 
L. Kimpton (Chan.).... 
IGienn Kendall......... 
Nelbert M. Chouinard. . 
ercner Thomas.....-. 99 34 
IS. Johnson (Dean)....-. 128 15 


Walter Langsam........ 1,187 
Gen. Mark W. Clark.... 129 
Buell Gallagher........ 1,331 
Al. V. Manning......... 32 
=. Witson Lyon (Prov.). 133 
George Benson.......-- 40 
James P. Brawley...... 54 
Howard Jefferson....... 76 
nie 67 
97 
14 
eS POGIG=.. cote sot 234 
Ward Daveniny oie we, $e 
er: 00 26 
Julius 8. Bixlen once ne 90 
'Wilbour E. Saunders.... 115 17 
Everett N. Case.....%-. 113 
Louis M, Hirshson...... 73% 
Louis M. Hirshson...... (a) 
Louis T. Benezet....... 85 
John Vanderwilt...... 124 


William R. Ross......-- : 
William E. Morgan..... 
Quigg Newton.....-..- 
iG. Allen Fleece. . = 
R. Wright Sp ears. 

J. McDowell PRichards. 
Laveen Kirk 


. E. Leuallen (Dean) . 395 40 
tah “H. Chamberlain (Dean) 2,360 250 
K. D. Johnson (Dean). . 639 59 
Hollis L. Caswell. . 6,478 139 
Virgil H. Stewart 1,031 65 
Joseph Knutson. 1,395 100 
Alfred Fuerbringe 890 48 
Martin J. Neeb. (b) 

Martin Koehneke. tae s 698 64 
Pp. A, Zimmerman...... 417 

Walter Baepler. . P97 306 16 
Rosemary Park........ 796 106 
Herbert D. Welte...... 1,293 140 
Albert Jorgemsen....... 8,268 892 
Oliver C. Cane Jt 34 44 
Edwin 8. Burdell. ° 1,187 132 
Parlett L. Moore. F 271 16 
Russell D. Cole........ 765 63 
‘Deane Malott.......... 10,357| 1,698 
Carl M. Reinert.......- 2,639 432 
Sankey L. Blanton..... 58 11 
Fred Helsabeck........ 330 32 
Donald W. Miller. 207 18 
Efrem Zimbalist (Dir. Ne 132 43 
Matthew D. Smith. 389 

John F. Walvoord. 287 15 
F. Kenneth Brasted . 209 20 
C. Clifford Madsen. 246 24 
Ruth A. Haas........-. 448 67 
John 8S. Dickey... .=.. 3.052 303 
Athens C. Pullias. ee 8: 56 


John R. Cunningham. . . 


David K. Allen........ 579 50 
Andrew Seebold...... 4,804 361 
Kevin McAnn.... 3 451 33 
erga H. Holland. . 241 31 
John A. Perkins....... 2.729 225 
James M. Ewing....... 508 43 
John Hakey..../sakne oes 65 9 

A. Blair Knapp........ 1,314 117 
Chester Alter (Chan.) 4,950 376 
Comerford O” Mana 6,666 307 
‘Russell J. Humbert. 1,923 147 
Edwin F. Peters........ 220 40 
John J. Danhof........ 357 20 
W. D. Boughton....... 100 60 
Duval J. Terpeney . 2,112 170 
Celestin Steiner ....... 8,579 593 
William W. Edel.:..... 906 83 
AoW, OMG ccestestet ys 820 61 
‘Walter E. Hager....... 1,107 106 
Donald M. Typer...... 306 30 


(a) With Hobart College. 


(b) First enrollment fall 1957. 


Name 
Dominican at CO) rataewe ie, nie 
Dominican (C,, T.)......-.-.-05+ 
DOW BOSCO; 0s pee ee eee 
MPAKOTON. COL)’. isco deus + oven 
Drew ON (O.) is. Saye cele tee 
Drexel Inst. of Tech. (C.)....... 
Mropsie (Oyo. boo ieee eee 
BOTY Gr Vin. %y ec cipte cteia te pew 
Dubuque, Un. of (C.)........6-- 
Duchesne (W.)......---+e+e8-- 
PNM KOON. (CL) ice cs ct we esiate + 


C.) 
Dunbarton, of Holy Cross GW ). ae 
uesne Un. (C.) 


ham (C.).,.. 
East Carolina (C., tS 
East Central State (C. 


.| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B as ab fee 


‘{] Ada, OKI 


Location 


San Rafael, Calif..... 
Racine, Wis.......--. 


Eppacetents, i of Wee 
Springfield, Mo..... 

Dubuque, tal 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Durham, N. C. 
Washington, D 


East Tennessee State (c) Ve . .|Johnson City, Tenn... 
Bast Texas Baptist (C.)......... Marshall, Texas..... ‘ 
East Texas St. Teach. (C.)...-... Commerce, Texas... 
Eastern Baptist (C.)..........-. St. Davis, Pa........ 
Eastern Illinois State (C., T.)....'Charleston, Il....... 
Eastern Kentucky State (C.)..... Richmond, Ky....... 
Eastern Mennonite (C.)...... ...|Harrisonburg, Va..... 
Eastern Michigan (C.).........- Ypsilanti, Mich...... 
East’n Mont. Coll, of Educ. oa ). B Ss, Mont....... 
Eastern Nazarene (C.)....... .|Quiney, Mass........ 
Eastern New Mexico Un. (C Yas .|Portales, N. Mex..... 
Eastern oreron (C., T.).2- 45...) ba Grande, Ore. ..... 
Eastern Pil Dy acaesaes areas, » |Allentown, Pa........ 
East'n W: Bolt of Edu. (C.).. Sere week 
Edgewood of the Sacred Heart (W.)| Madison, Wis........ 
Elizabeth City St. Teach. (C.)... Fillzabeth ity, N 3 
Epanethtown (135 Me iecormeeers a eiesbevtend, Da”. 
iat 5 TAP Ph siesta Elmhurst, Se 
fimirat ) Elmira, N. Rae co 
lon (C.).... Elon College, N. C 
Emerson (C.). Boston, Mass 
Emmanue (Ww. fo a ..|Boston, Mass... 
Emmanuel Missionary (C. . .|Berrien Spgs., 
Emory and Henry (C.)..... -| EEMOry, Va... we Seve 
Emory Un. (C., M.)............ Emory Univ., Ga..... 1836 
Emporia, Coll. ‘of (Co RSS Amin ioan Emporia, Kan....... 1882 
Episcopal Theo. Sch............ Cambridge, Mass.... . 1867 
IPAKING (CS). se cles wera oes Due West, S.C...... 839 
ULC) C35 (OR ine ee ee BWurek ay es ws new oe 855 
Evangelical ane Sem. (C.)..... Naperville, Ill S aacara-seee 1873 
Evansville (C.)...........0e500- Evansville, Ind....... 1854 
Fairfield ae (part an ethos Fairfield, Conn....... 1942 
Fairleigh Dick son On. (C.).....| Rutherford, N. J..... 1941 
Fairmont State (C.)............|/ Fairmont, W. Va..... 1867 
Faith Theo. Sem. (C.).......... Philadelphia, i eee 1937 
Farmington St. Teach, (C.),..... Farmington, Me...... 1864 
peeuer ale St. Teach. (C.).....: Fayetteville, as Covel) ESy 
MOGIETIN CCD ar's oN Jafecwitianc.cra Sct ovaveke, 9.0 Cleveland, Ohio...... 1881 
Ferris Institute (C.)........2... Big Rapids, Mich. 1884 
IEPORINO NY shits te alain elevalaty oes taruaie s New York, N. Y..... 900 
OA COD hic esos oc bine es cee Findlay, Ohio,....... 1882 
MEPS MARIN COG) 5 eerste od ba sleie cla cies Nashville, Tenn...... 1865 
Flora Macdonald (W.)..... Red Springs, N. C 1896 
Florida A. & M. Un.* (C.) Tallahassee, Fla...... 1887 
Florida Nor. & Ind. iC) St. Augustine, Fla 1892 
Florida Southern (C.) Lakeland, Fla. 1885 
Florida State Un. ) Tallahassee, Fla. 1857 
Florida, Un. of* (C.) Gainesville, Fla 1853 
Fontbonne (W -) (a). St. Louis, Mo. 1923 
Fordham Un. (part C.).......... Bronx, N. Y.. 1841 
Fort Hays Kan. St. ee as Saee dareeieets Hays, Kan. . 1902 
Fort Valley State* (C.) -|Fort Valley, Ga. . .| 1895 
Fort Wayne Bible (C.) Sore fog ree Fort Wayne, Ind,..... 1904 
POP AMIUIR ACO) isisc es Shc wav wv eel Branklin; Indi) icon tan 1834 
Franklin and foal Remi eS tise Lancaster, Pa........ 1787 
Franklin Un. (C.), Columbus, Ohio...... 1902 
Fresno State (C.)..... 06.00.0005 Fresno, Calif......... 911 
PMIONES UN (Cis 6 coc cede vee Wichita, Kan. .....0. 1898 
Fuller Theo, Sem. (C.).......... Pasadena, Calif...... 1947 
Furman Un. (C.).. 6... .. eee ees Greenville, S.C....., 826 
Gallaudet (C.). ccc see eee ne Washington, D, C 1864 
Gammon Theo. Sem. (C.)....... Atlanta, Ga.....3.... 1883 
BRAUN Ue red bres s basse cater ee Biriey Pas moh overcarerene 1944 
Garrett Biblical Inst, (C.)....... Evanston, wel Rear eee 1855 
en. Beadle State Teach. (C.). . .| Madison, Dak.....;.. 1881 
General Motors Inst........,.... Flint, Mich, Mis" Was aye tlons 1919 
General Theo. [1 =) CUM NS Ng ry oe New York, N. Y.....| 1817 
Pers (Qe hipaa ovitane Beaver Falls, Pa..... 1848 
oe rox. (C,) se tea tide eh wh Newberg, Ore........ 1891 
core Peahode (OR Tie Vienne) Nashville, Tenn...... 1875 
eorge Washington Un. (C., M.)..| Washington, D. C....| 1821 
George Wiliams Ge) Stale iterate aes Chicago, Tl... 4... 06 1890 
Georgetown (Cy Georgetown, Ky..,... 1829 
.|Washington, D. C,,..| 1789 
Atlanta,-Ga civawenes 1885 
-jAugusta, G@.......05 1828 
Atlanta; Gai... 1914 
..|Milledgeville, Ga..... 1889 
. .|Collegeboro, Ga...... 1908 
.|Athens, Ga. of 
Lakewood, N. J. 1908 
G Gettysburg, Pa. 1832 
Goddard () PISEM eee liane 
Golden Gate Bapt. het ‘Sem. (C.)| Berkel 838 
u y, Calif, . Rirsipan | 
FealdeniGate(C)oe0.. S02. San Francisco, Calif... | 1804 | 


(a) Corporate ealleve of St. Louis University. 


Gaylord Couchman..... 
Mother Edith McShane. 


iS. Justus McKinley..... 
Sis. Sup. Alice Gertrude. 
Floyd Rittenhouse...... 
marl G. Hunt, JF. .....- 
Sidney W. Martin...... 
Luther E. Sharpe....... 


John B. Coburn (Dean). 
J. Mauldin Lesesne..... 
ira W. Langston....... 
‘Paul H. Hiller. . 
Melvin W. Hyde....... 
Joseph Fitzgerald....... 
Peter Sammartino. ..... 
John W. Pence. .. . 2.1.66 
Allan A. MacRae....... 
Ermo H. Scott......... 
Rudolph Jones. 
iG. Brooks Earnest...... 
Victor F. Spathelf 
Roland De Marco...... 
H. Clifford Fox........ 
Stephen J. Wright...... 
Marshall S. Woodson... 


George Gore, Jr 
Royal Puryear......... 
Ludd M, Spivey........ 
‘Doak 8. Campbell...... 
J. Wayne Reitz 
Sister Susanne Marie. 


Cornelius Troup... 


Witme a 
Harold W. Richardeo 
. D, Bolman, Jr. 
Joseph Frasch* (Dir). 2: 
Arnold E. Joyal........ 
Lowel E, ober: act... 
Edward J. Carnell...... 
John, "Plyler fen... cs 
Leonard Elstad........ 
Harry Richardson 
Wilfrid J. Nash........ 
Dwight E. Loder....... 
Vayne A, Lowry 
Guy R. Cowing........ 
ital ae) Tous ete 3 

r. Edwin C. Clarke.. 


Cloyd H. Marvin....... 
John R. MeCurdy...... 
H. Leo Eddleman 
Edward B. Bunn....... 
Edwin D. Harrison 
Edgar R. Pund. 

George M. Sparks: 
Robert E. Lee......... 
Zach 8, Hendecaa eaten: 
Omar ©, Aderhold...... 
Mother Marie Anna. ... 
Willard S. Paul........ 


(Royce S. Pitkin. ....... 
Harold K. Graves......| 
[Nagel T. Miner. . | - 


asgesesus 


Syeesg 
Joe 


— 
- 
Ss 


JALESABRSLSRERTS 


oan 
=o 


oe errr 


. Holy Names (W. 


Pb (Ciitcreee ete ahs is 


Gonz pO! "Wash: <i 24 
Good Counsel ¢ (Waren ate White Piains. N.Y. 
Gorham Gigte Teach joo ea Mas 
Wee ee haa ee en, Cee 
alae aes Shere ik oe crane Beenore, IMG Sess' 
Mae hie Co oe. Cee Nee 
RaPamDIE (C.)o cae Gis Senet ars G bling, La....... 
Grand Canyon (G.). 022222. i 12: (Phoenix, Ariz........ 
Grand RapidsBapt.Theo.Sem. (C.) eee Rapids, st ie 
Great Falls, Coll. of (C.)........ t Falls, Mont. 
eT & ees Noyes ae Grconenore: 
FeGR VINE’ OS) 400 hom a 5 cir eres 
COTTA, (00 a el ge arene ta: 


‘ 


H 

Hartwick (C.) 
Harvard Un. (part C., M.) (a). 
Hastings (C.) 

PERU OTLORU ai itei nis pers: ont oneal an koe 
Hawaii, Un. of* (C.)........:... 
Hebrew Union 
Heidelberg (C.)...........----- 
Henderson St. Teach. (C.) 


s (W.) 
Holy Cross, Coll. of the 
Holy Family (W.) 
Holy Names, Coll. of the ( 


Hood (W.) 


Hope (C.) 

PEN CaUL GOT (OrSle o's ole fee pee ain ive 
Houston, on. of (C.)..=.--.--..- 
Howard (C.) 
Howard Payne (C.)......-....-. 
Howard Un. (C. 

penne Sateen ro. 
Hunter (C. 

Funtingdon See) ees ares 
Huntington (C.)......-......+.- 
Huron ( 


Huston-Tillotson CONS sete ae ee f 


Idaho, Un. of* (C. 
Tliff Sch, of Theol. (C.)......-... 
“TAY CA OB RAD OoInnbe Seer eyes 
Mlinois Coll. of Chiropody (C.). 
Illinois Coll. of Optometry (C.). 
Tilinois Inst. of Technology (C.).. 
Illinois St. Nor. Un By 
Illinois Wesleyan eR, "52 


Immaculate Heart (W yt 
Incarnate Word (W.)..... 
Indiana Central (C.)...... 
Indiana St. Teach. (C.).......-- 
Indiana Technical (C.).......... 
Indiana Un. (C., M.) 
= plbggs for Adv. Study (C.) (b). 
Jowa State® (C.)......02252-.-- 
Towa State Teach. (C.).......... 
Iowa, State Un. of (C., M.). 
Towa Wesleyan (C.)............ 
Ithaca ( 
Jackson tate (Coan... eee 
Jacksonville Un. (C.)....-....... 
Jamestown ( 
Jarvis Christian (CGS plaice Raton gos 
Jefferson Medical (part C.)...... 
Jewish Theo. Sem. of Amer. (C.). 
John Brown Un. (C.) 
John Carroll Un. (part C.)....... 
John Herron Art Sch. (C.)...... 
John Marshall Law Sch. (Gjrsa 
Johns Hopkins Un. (part C., M.). 
Johnson Bible (C.).........-.-- 
Johnson C. Smith Un. (C.). 
RIMGHOMOW -)ioiicclri net eae 
Juilliard Sch. of race (GD)=.. 
Juniata (C.) 


.. |Darlington, N 


“i Indianapolis, Ind 


. Marion, Ala. 


a ‘Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
. |Hampton, Va 


Hanover, Ind........ 
Abilene, eo 2 Fat RES 


innatl, Ohio 
Tiffin, Ohio.......... 
Arkadelphia, Ark 


k, 
‘Holland, ‘Mich 
Houghton, N. 
HOUSTON, TEx: - . co 
Birmingham, Ala 
‘Brownwood, hee mate = 
Washington, D. C.... 
Arcata, Calif ; 
New York, N. ae 
‘Montgomery, Ala. 
tington, Ind 


Caldwell, Idaho...... 
Pocatello, Idaho 

Moscow, Idaho 
‘Denver, Colo........ 
Cee Thi 


. - J) 

. [Los Angeles, Calif... . 
San Antonio, Tex 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Bloomington, Ind.... 
‘Princeton, N. J...... 
(New Rochelle, N. Y.. 
VARTINGS, ESR crepe dor. "esos za 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

. lowa City, Iowa 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa... 
Ithaca, N. Y 
Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla 


Philadelphia, Pa 
(New York, N. Y..... 
Siloam Springs, Ark... 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago, Ill 
. |Baltimore, Md 
Kimberlin Hts., pee 
‘|Charlotte, N. G 


: ‘New York, N. Y. 
‘Huntingdon, Pa. 


Stephen W. Paine 
A. D. Bruce (Chan.),... 
Davi 


L. Vernon Caine. . . 
‘Harold E. Wheeler 
Eugene W. fata) 
. T. Rettaliata. 


Cleo W. Blackburn... .. 
James L. Kauffman..... 
L. Finkelstein (Chan.)., . 
John E. Brown, Jr.. 
Hugh BE. Dunn 
‘Donald Mattison (D: 
INoble W. Lee (Dean). 
Milton 8. Eisenhower. 
Robert M. Bell 
J. W. Seabrook, act 
John I. Riddle 
William Schuman 
Calvert \. 


Iehlis). .. 


(a) Oldest college i the United States. (b) Post-doctoral research. 


ee ee Se 
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Name Location 
Kalamazoo (C.)... 22... eer enee 00, Mich....| 1833 |Weimer K, Hicks....... 
Kansas City Coli. as Osteop. (C.).. pele City, Mo.....| 1916 Joseph M. Peach....... 
Kansas City, Un. icons ity, Mo 
Kansas State Coll. ot Agric.* (G): Manbattan, Kan 
Kansas State Teachers (C.)...... mporia, Kan.......] 1863 |John E. King.......... 
Kansas State eet (G25 KAGEots Pittsburg, Kan.......| 1903 |Leonard H. Axe........ 
Kansas, Un. of (C., an fg An ‘Lawrence, Kan.. 
Kansas Wesleyan Un, (C. ). . Salina, Kan,... 
Keene Teachers (C. ys 5 ./Keene, N. Hamp 


Kent State Un. (C.) 

Kentucky State* (C.). 
Kentucky, Un. of* (C 
Kentucky esau te 


nyon (Gambier, ag Frank E. Bailey, act. 
Keuka ( 5 ae ‘Katherine G. Blyley . 
King (C.). sa ‘Bristol, Tenn.......-| 1866 |Robert Liston.......... 
SEES Vine obs scie a .-. o's es - [Briarcliff Manor, N. ¥ i lets 8 
King’s. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.....| 1946 P. Benaglia..... 
Kirksville Coll. of Osteopathy (C.) |Kirksville, Mo.......| 1892 [Morris Thompson...... 
Knox (C.) Galesburg, Ill........ . Umbeck..... 
Knoxville (C.)........-+-+5e0-- ‘Knoxville, Tenn......| 1875 |James A. Colston....... 
Ladyeliff (W.).. 2.2... sce cc eee Hishiand Falis, t NY: 
PIE AVEUUE a tus coe dake ak ee eiose sree LUAS OMG Ese cie. tie wie 
LaGrange (C.).........---. +.-.+|LaGrange, Ga........] 1831 [Waights Henry, Jr...... 
Lake Erie (W.)....-.-..-.-++0% .|Painesville, Ohio.....] 1859 [Paul Weaver........... 
Lake Forest (C.).......-.s.+4-- ‘Lake Forest, Ill......] 1857 |Ernest A. Johnson. ..... 
Lakeland (C.).....-...-.---5000+ Sheboygan, NWWilivers, c= he M. 
Lamar State Coll. of Tech. (C.)..{Beaumont, Tex...... iF. L, McDonald........ 
Lambuth (C.)........-+.-++.-- --/Jackson, Tepn....... uther L. Gobbel......- 
La Mennais...............--:- *. [Alfred, Me a aE rother Thomas Stephen 
Lander (C.)......--.-.--- -.-!Greenwood, S. C..... i. WE Girlerme was oa oe 
Mane (C2) i. se. ess - (Jackson, Tenn...... thester Kirkendoll..... 
Sacuaton Un.* (C.) ‘Langston, OKla.......] 1897 |G. L. Harrison......... 
alle, we ee Philadelphia. . . rother Stanislaus... .. - 
La Sierra eR Arlington, Calit Norval F. Pease......:. 
La Verne (C. La Verne, Calif Harold Fasnacht 
Lawrence (C.).... ‘Appleton, Wis Dougias M. Knight 


Lawrence Inst. of Tech. 


=. George Lawrence. 
Layton Sch. of Art (C.) 


a Milwaukee, Wis 


sr : mH. D. Lewandowski (Dir. ) 
Lebanon Valley (C.).........-.- Annville, Pa......... ‘Frederic Miller......... 
Lehigh Un. (part C.)..........-- Bethlehem, Pa....... Martin Whitaker. . * 
Moeland (C.)\... i. eee cc ees we - (Baker, La... cans Robert T. Harris. . Es 
Le Moyne (C.)..........0+0000- Syracuse, PY io aycnatere Robert F. Grewen...... 
Mme Moyne (O:). 2... ene c eee ees Memphis, Tenn,..... Hollis F. Price. ........ 
Lenoir Rhyne (C.).............. ees IN: Cohan reuayers Voigt Rhodes Cromer... 
GMIDPO CW ck ee cee sae e we Cambr ole apie Gaer 1909 |Trentwell M. White.... 
te toariens Tech. Inst.......... ‘Longview, Tex......- R. G. LeTourneau...... 
Lewis and Clark (C.). - |Portland, ‘Ore. erence Morgan S. Odell........ 
Lewis Col. of Sci. & Tech. (C.).. -|Lockport, Ill......... Paul SS OaPlishiices oe cs 
Limestone (W.)....-s-e..0e0008 Gaffney, S. C......+6 iA. J. Bastwood......... 
Lincoln Memorial Un, (C.)...... Harrogate, Tenn. .... ‘Robert L. Kincaid. . 
Lincoln Un.* (C.)... 6... 6.6.05. Jefferson City, rie a) Sherman Scruggs. ...... 
Lincoin Un neveeeeeevececese (Lincoln Un., Pa...... Horace M. Bond....... 
Lindenwood (W.)......-.s+.+++: St. Charles, Mo area te France L. MeCluer...... 
PITGL(OO)iclisc acecye vie ois bee ewan e McMinnville, Ore Marry lL. Ditlin. .2:...: 
Little Rock Un. 6): wae eT TO Cs Little Rock, ArK..... Carey V. Stabler....... 


-++|Salisbury, N.C...... William J. Trent 
. Long Beach, Calif.... 


Brooklyn, N. Y...... Richard L. Conolly..... 


pepe toa (W.). . ear nay le, heels seeeee 1839 {Francis G. Roles Jr. 
RMN eles ce! oH ane -|Dubuque, Iowa...... Dorance V. Foley 
Loretto Heights (W.).... -|Loretto, Colo........ Sister Frances Marie. . 
L. A. Coll. of Optometry {c -|Los Angeles, Calif... . Vierling Kersey . 
08 aaaetes . on. oe tual ante eres a ann Morris H. Ruger (Dir. Te 
os Angeles Pacific (C.)......... os Angeles, Calif....] 1903 [Robert J. Cox.......... 
Los Angeles St. Coll. of Applied . Re Os Cae 
Arts & Science (C.)........... ‘Los Angeles, Calif.... ‘Howard McDonald..... 
Louisiana (C.).. 2... eee ee ees Pineville, La..... iG. Earl Guinn......... 
Louisiana boiy. Inst. werd Pere she's Ruston, La... . Ralph L. Ropp......... 
Louisiana St. Un.* (C., M.)...... [Baton Rouge, La. Troy H. Middleton 3 haters 
Louisville Presby. Theo Sem. - |Louisville, pens aida ahs Frank Caldwell........ 
Loulsville, Un. of (C., M.)....... Louisville, Ky.. Philip G, Davidson..... 
Lowell Tech. Inst. (C).. pepe eeeens ‘Lowell, Mass........ Martin J. Lydon 
Loyola (part C.), te reeese Baltimore, TOS hae rara. 5 Rev. Vincent Beatty 
Loyola Un. (part CL agra scat ‘Los Angeles, Calif... .. Charlies Casassa 
Loyola. Un. (C.). 2 vc cse eee ce Chicago, Ill.......... James F. Maguire 


Stritch Sch. of Medicine (C.)...|Ghicago, Tl 


Be uae James F, Maguire 

West poder: Pea. ateineveas) volorats iW. Baden Spgs., Ind... John McGrail Janets = 
BOOM OLB RRL (C2) i5, conte asels aiois ta aietatere iNew Orleans, La..... IW. Patrick Donnelly. ... 
UNO RCGCro) rea ss araleiee a aceuacGranergtet aa ‘Decorah, lowa....... . Wilhelm Yivisaker... . 
Luther Theo. Sem... .... 2.222: St. Paul, Minn,...... Alvin N. Rogness....... 
Lutheran Theo. Sem. (C.)....... Gettysburg, Pa....... Harry Baughman....... 
Lutheran Theo. Sem............ Philadelphia, Pa...... Henry H. Bagger....... 
Lycoming (C.).. +eaeeeeee++]Williamsport, Pa..... ID. Frederick Wertz... .. 
GyMCnburgiAG:) ack. oe cece e's Lynchburg, Va....... Orville W. Wake....... 
Macalester (C. se AMEE SMSspre) Siodeehecay St. Paul, Minn,...... Charles J. Turck. ...... 
MacMurray (W,).........sce00- Jacksonville, Ill. ..... Louis Norris........... 
<hatineten cab Spices oct Niche ae Sid 4 iW. C. Sandborn........ 

EEO pe tte siete euntenety arrisonburg, Va..... iG. r 

Pea pOnne. GOW ec ouk ero aga maNeten Livonia, Mich...,.... i ee es 


Sister Mary Assumpta. a 
John A. Glick (Supt.)... 


l, b Arthur A. BK Saga snety 
Malone (C.) .-/Cleveland, Ohio...... ‘Byron L. ‘Gone 

Manchester (C.) . |No. Manchester, Ind. . Alfred B. Helman 

See Bible C: Manhattan, Kan..... Wilford F. Lown a 
Manhattan Sch of Aus (3) Se SE ona Brownlee (BItS. 
Manhattanville’ Coll. of the Sacred] Coe Rta epee a Sines 
Marion (a) WwW.) Eleanor M. O’Byrne.... 
vee Francis Reine.......... 
Marian (Wo). ‘Bro. Paul Ambrose. ... . 
Starlets (6 Sister M. Fidelis........ 
Marion (CG) William B ye oe shaneuhars 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Stu- 
: Name Location Year | Governing Official | dents | 
BIVLSEIDOLO (Ge). ood iecs cs cieween y Marl SVL te mioar a 
> Mar ae (CONE ee Milwauke re E, J. O'Donnell. | 22). |: 
W 


. L. Schweppe........ 
Samuel R. Spencer, Jr... 


William North, (tector 
D. Carlysle MacLea. 


Maryland State Teach. (C.)..... Bowie, Md a William Henry 
Maryland State Teach. (C. ae: eid Si Siceaey 2 Ma Wilbur Devilbiss ar. ean 313 
Maryland State Teach. (C.). -| Towson, M Earle T. Hawkins...... 1,201 
-Maryland, Un. of* (C., M.)...... Coll. Pk. & Baito., Me. . nS 2 seme 
-. Maryland State* (C_)... 222... Princess Anne, Md. . Williams....... 
MAT YRUrst (W's)... = sci a cee) Maryhurst, Ore...... a R ais 
Marymount iw A awe: 5 pean 5 Bae San a 1922 |Mother Mary Robben.. 480 
Marymount (W.)......-...+-+++. a BOING, Mie letors, 1907 |Mother M. Sacre Coeur. 1,000 
M SRW eB). a fomiete: ehun ep St. Louis, Mo........ 1872 |Mother Marie Louise. . . 302 
Mary ViIle-(C.) 2. lee sinie cissi- mes © Maryville, Tenn...... 1819 |Ralph W. Lloyd........ 674 
Marywood (W.).............-6% Scranton, Pa.......-. 1915 |Sister M. Eugenia...... 797 
Mass. Coll. of Optometry (C.)...|/Boston, Mass........ 1894 |Joseph Montminy...... 11 
Mass. Coll. of Pharmacy (C.)....|Boston, Mass........ 1823 |Samuel M. Best........ 541 
Mass. Inst. of Tech.* (C.).......|Cambridge, Mass... .- 1861 |James Killian, Jr....... 6,000 
Mass. Maritime reg icnuh ....+.../Buzzards Bay, Mass. .| 1893 |Julian Wilson (Supt.). .. 80 
Mass. School of Art (C.)........ Boston, Mass......-. 1873 |Gordon L. Reynolds. .. 434 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (C.)....|Boston, Mass........ 1852 | William F. Looney. . 1,040 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (C.)....| Bridgewater, Mass 1840 |Clement Maxwell. 826 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (C.)....| Fitchburg, Mass......| 1894 |Ralph F. Weston. 602 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (W.) Framingham, Mass...| 1838 |Martin O’ Connor. . 620 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (C.) Lowell, Mass --| 1894 |Daniel O’Leary . 464 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (C.) No. Adams, Mass. ...| 1894 |Eugene L. Freel. aah 200 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (C.)..../Salem, Mass...... ..| 1854 | Frederick Meier........ 732 
Massachusetts St. meaen (C.)....-| Westfield, Mass...... 1839 |Edward J. Scanlon..... 385 
Massachusetts St. Tea: eae ..- -|Worcester, Mass..... 1871 |Eugene A. Sullivan..... 520 
Massachusetts, Un. of* NOY. -|Amherst, Mass....... 1863 |Jean P. Mather:....... 4,532 
McCormick Theo. Sem. (C.)..-.- Chicago. AMG ep suse se 1829 | Arthur R. McKay..«... 270 
McKendree (C.).............+- Lebanon, Til......... 1828 |Russell Grow........-- 394 
Te Mr (Cs) seri ann sr exetarienl= so Abilene, Tex........- 1923 |Harold G.-Cooke....... 731 
MeNeese State (C.)..........--- Lake Charies, La..... 1939 |W. N. Cusic........... 1,638 
McPherson (C.)........---++-+: McPherson, Kan..... 1887 |Desmond Bittinger..... 411 
Medical Se bear (CCS spent eatin Loma Linda, Calif... . Godfrey T. Anderson... 
Meharry Medical (C.).......... Nashville, Tenn......  WEBt. 2 tals «a 
apes State Un. ek So seen ro Memphis, Tenn......} 1912 |J. Millard Smith....... 
Ge ie Rec ame, ee ene Menlo Park, Calif. 1915 | William Kratt......... 400 
iarecr Un. (C.).....----.-+++e- Macon, Ga.......--- 1833 |George B. Connell...... 1,251 
MVOrey= (Wi lixgis dees. + aly Fis Detroit, Mich......-- 1941 |Sister Mary Lucille..... 444 


Sister M. E. Taylor..... 301 


Meredith (W.) : Canvas Campbell. . 578 

Merrill-Palmer School (C.)....-- Pauline Knapp (Dir. 96 
Merrimack (C.) No. . Vincent A. MeQuad 785 
Messiah C. N. Hostetter, Jr. 107 


John D. Millett.... 


Houghton, Mich. R. ade, 
East Lansing, Mich... Bris 
-|Ann Arbor, Mich..... 


(C.) 
Miami, Un. of (C., M.). 
Mich. Coll. of Min. & Tech. (C. 
Michigan State Un.* oF ) 5 
Michigan, Un. of (C., 


Middle Tenn. State icy ..|Murfreesboro, Tenn...| 1909 |Q. M. Smith..........: 1,932 
Middlebury (C.)..... ...|Middlebury, Vt....-- 1800 |Samuel S. Stratton. .... 1,237 
Midland (C.)......6--+.-+++-00- Fremont, Nebr......- 1887 |Paul W. a pieo Tone aie 432 
Midwestern Un. (C.).....---.-- Wichita Falls, Tex....] 1922 |Travis A. White........| 1,444 
Miles (C.).-. 0. - reece eee ee eee Birmingham, Ala..... 1905 |W. A. Bell. Rater 633 
Milligan (C.)-....--.------++05 Milligan Coll., Tenn. .| 1882 |Dean E. Walker........ 348 
Millikin Un. (C.)......----+--+- Decatur, ll........ ..| 1903 |Paul L. McKay. ern (eens Y// 
Mills (W.)..--2.-+.22-+ seer ees Oakland, Calif....... 1852 |Lynn T. White, Jr.....: 623 
Mills Coll. of Edu. (W., T.).....- New York, N. Y.....| 1909 |Miss Amy Hostler...... 156 
ERISATIN CC.) sieccee = = aye tare cnc Jackson, Miss...,.-..- 1892 |Homer Finger, Jr. Ways 823 
Millton (G-) os ee ieee Milton, Wis..<...... 1848 |Percy L. Dunn......... 271 
Milwaukee-Downer (W.)...--.-+ Milwaukee, Wis...... 1851 |John Johnson, Jr....... 173 
Milwaukee Sch. of Eng.........- Milwaukee, Wis...... 1903 |Karl O. Werwath....... 2,200 
Minneapolis Sch. of ‘Art Kea erste Minneapolis, Minn. 1886 |W. B. Bryan (Dir.)..... 200 
Minnesota Bible (C.).....---.-- Minneapolis, Minn. 1913 | Russell E. Boatman. z 1 
Minnesota State Rt on aia Mankato, Minn...... 1867 |Clarence L. Crawfor 2,765 
Minnesota State (C.)...-.....-- Winona, Minn....... 1860 | Nels Minne........ 856 
Minnesota State Teach. (C.).....|Bemidji, Minn.......| 1919 |Charles R. Sattgast..... 793 
1887 | Arthur L. Knoblauch... 850 


Minnesota State Teach. (C.)..... Moorhead, Minn. . 


Minnesota State Teach. (C.). 1869 |George F. Budd........ 


Minnesota, Un. of* (C., M.) Minneapolis, Minn 1851 |James L. Morrill.. 20,494 
Duluth Branch (C.) . Duluth, Minn. 1895 |R. W. Darland (Dean). 81 
Misericordia, College (w.) Dallas, Pa. 1923 |Sister Mary Gonzaga. 916 
Mississippi (C.). Clinton, Miss. ..| 1826 |Dotson McG, Nelson. 1,476 
Miss, Industrial (C.). Holty Spgs., Miss... 5 “s .| 1905 | William Frazier.......-. 1,046 
Mississippi Southern ¢ Nb an Hattiesburg, Miss. 1912 | William D. McCain..... 3,414 
Mississippi State* (C.) . . .|State Coll., Miss..... 1878 |Ben F. Hilbun......... 3.579 
Miss. St. Coll. for Women....... Columbus, "Miss. ...;. 1884 |Charles Hogarth....... 1,131 
Mississippi. Un. of Oe ie Neaowsin University, INDIES Onesie 1848 van ees (Chan.). +346 
Miss. Vocational (C.)..........- Itta Bena, Miss...... 1946 |J. Wihiters. ao. crue 524 
Missouri, Un, of* ©, IVES) a ery cone's Columbia, Mo....... 1839 diner nO LNT a aac eeeuretael lint 11,517 

Mo. Sch. of Mines & Met. (C.).|Rolla, Mo..........- 1870 | Curtis L. wet Dew): »290 
Missouri Valley (C.).........--- Marshall, Mo........ 1889 |M. Earle Collins. 353 
Monmouth (C:)..... 0... c ewes Monmouth, Ill....... 1853 |Robert W. Gibson...... 620 
Monmouth (C.).. 22-62 eee W. Long Branch, N. J.| 1983 ;/Eugene H. Lehman..... 1,320 
Montana Sch. of Mines (C.)..... Butte, Mont......... 1893 |Edwin G. Koch........ 272 
Montana State* (Gi) .....-- ese Bozeman, Mont...... 1893 |Roland R. Renne...... 2,940 
Montana State Un. (C.)......... Missoula, Mont...... 1893 |Carl McFarland........ 2,539 
Moore Inst. a Art, Sei. & Ind. (W.) Philadelphia, IPSec. 1844 |Harold R. Rice........ 252 
Moravian (C.)......-- +s seen ethlehem, Pa....... 1807 |Raymond 8S. Haupert... 717 
Morehead ate KOE wale mete aerate Morehead, Ky....... 1923 |Adron Doran.......... 1,270 
Morgan State (C.).....--.+-++.5- Baltimore, Md.. 1867 |Martin D. Jenkins... , 2,165 
Morningside (C.).....--..-+++6. Sioux City, Iowa..... 1894 |J. Richard Palmer 912 
1g le COD Ba CE eae SN ee, carta Sumter, S.C: ewe. os 1908 |O. R. Reuben.......... 532 
Morris Brown (C.).-...- +--+ wi. Atlanta, Ga..:....... 1881 |John H. Lewis......... 798 


(a) Corporate college of St. Louis University. 
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Year Governing Official 


Name Location 4 
74 
Morris Lied Ate l Freee ed aan pees bs 
Mt. Angel St. i 15 
Mt. Sets . Angel, Ore..-.... 
Mt Holyoke (W.).......-+--+-++ So. 2 
Mt, Marty (W.)... 22-6 -ceeees Yankton, 5. Dak 1 ro} 
BEG. NIGry(W.) 0 ce ese clncv nee Milwaukee, Wis...... 1913 = 
Mt. Mercy ( oe 5 Meee Air OED Pittsburgh, Pa....... 2 
AEE ee eee a tne-Onio (W)., IMs St, Jo fees OND 1854 : aoe 56 
: ose -the- 
ag St. Joseph Teachers (W.).... Buffalo be tie Fag Sema -| 1938 5 . Hubert... ... = 
t. St. Mary (W.). «2... scenes . Mauritia..... 
aa aM Mary's GV) Ne a ae Los Angeles, Bi ae 
( UVB eid src cei s nis eats 
Mt. St. Bonclastion MAY tive cusiete ies Atchison, Kam........ 186 3 
vam St. ee Coll. of (W.).... iNew Work, No Y¥..52..% oa 
HOLT AY COS eae ee ee nim Chior =e 846 7 
Briainbere 2: Nate: ttc eee entown, Pa........ 1848 = 
Multnomah ch. of the Bible (C.) Porticad: Ore... es 
Mundelein (W.)............-- Chi pti eae 1929 io 
Murray State (C.). aan 
Music, Coll. Conservat a 
Muskingum (C.) Ho : 
re Bc Ouse : is 
@sson (C.)............-......|Springvale, Me.......| 1912 /Roger-C. Gay.......... 
National Agricultural........... D Sincese toe fp ROOG) Na REICR WORMS fe oe ra ah cneee = 
National Coll. of iipaarin (C.)..|Evanston, Ill......... = 
DVagareth (W.). 5.5. ee eee : |Louisville, K -.>+++-+-| 1920 {Sister Margaret...-.... rh 
x pee iw Were tia a Bele We 0 Nazareth, Mi M “ ee, 2 
BRAUGUICUWV EY cin cies wicieisie wince © , N. Y......| 1924 |Mother M. Helene..... 
Nensaska Sea State Teach. (C.)...... Chadron, Nebr. Gare paaiaata 9 B. Te kine. cae Hy 
oH ebraska nee Sango oe ee Uayersltats Kearney, Nebr....... 1 . Cush! Rae gy 
ebraska Sta ‘ead’ oll Fata as 5 pee eeaeree oe : 
Nebraska State Poon tC). Sate Ghee W. A. Brandenburg... .. ace 
Nebraska, Un. of* (C., M,)...... Lincoln, Nebr........ Clifford Hardin (Chan 25 
Nebraska py osleyen Wn (acces Lincoln, Nebr........ A Leland Forrest (Gn). 55 
Nevada, oe Ae » oes Reno, Nev.........: Minard W. Stout....... 139 
ord Inst. of Textiles 
No tacos) et ese eee eee tees aces New Bedford, Mass.. John E. Foster........- 34 
New England (C.).............. Henniker, N. H...... 1 28 
New England Coll. of Pharm. (C.) |Boston, Mass. .......| 1927 |John E. F, Cusick...... 20 
New Engiand Cons. of Music (C.) [Boston, Mass........ 117 
New Hampshire, Un. of* (C.) Durham, N. Hamp. 1866 284 
New Haven St. Teachers (C.) New Haven, Sos -| 1893 |Hilton C. Buley........ 160 
New Jersey State Teach. (C.) Glassboro, Thomas Robinson... 55 
New Jersey State Teach. (C.) Haledon, N. Marion E. Shea..... 54 
New Jersey State Teach. (C.) Jersey City, Michael B. Gilligan 40 
New Jersey State Teach. (C.)....|Newark, N. J Eugene G. Wilkins 43 
New Jersey State Teach. tS: .)...-/Trenton, N. ‘Edwin L. Martin. mo 90 
New Jersey State Teach. = )....|Upper Montclair, N. J. E. DeAlton Partridge... 


New Mexico Coll, of Agri. 


Mech, Arts* (C.). 5. ede —— Coll., N. Mex...| 1889 [Robert B. Corbett...... 
New Mexico Highlands Un. (C.). Las Vegas, N. Mex.... AN 
N. Mex. Inst. of Min, & es (G.) Socorro, N. Mex......| 1889 |B. J. Workman.......: 
New Mexico Un. of (C.)........ a N. Mex. 

New Mexico Western (C.)....... Silver City, N. Mex... ies 
New Orleans Bapt. Theo. Sem. (C.) |New Orleans, La..... 1 Roland Leavell.... |||. 
New Rochelle, Coll. of (W.)..... ‘New Rochelle, N. Y..} 1904 |Mother Mary P. Carthy. 
New Sch. for Social Research (C.) |New York, N. Y...... 1 Hans Simons........... 
New York Medical (C.)......... New York, N. Y..... J. . Hetrick. ...... 
New York, State Univ. of:....... Albany, N. Y........ 19 William S. Carlson... |: 

Agriculture COON RS a erence enada ANae Soc. stjaate 1904 |William I. Myers....... 

AS 86? eee PRP e SS ILS visions nuscis 1900 John F. McMahon..... 

EECORULY: COs) a o.0 isc cin-wleve aor c Syracuse, a a Fy ey Hardy L. Shirley....... 

EMSAM Cre iat scans veiw ieltvere acs’ Endicott, N. ¥....... 1946 |Glenn G. Bartle........ 

Home Economies (C.) . Ithaca; Ni ¥. cs. sens Helen G. Canoyer...... 

Industrial, Labor Relations (C). Ithaca, Ni Ys. esas... Martin P. Catherwood. 

Maritime College............. New York City...... Calvin T. Durgin....... 

Medical Center... . -- |Brooklyn, N. Y....... Howard W. Potter..... 

Medical Center... . ». Syra@ouse, N. Y..... . Wilfred Westerfield, act. 

Teachers Colleges (C.) . -|Albany, N. Y........ Evan R. ese Lian Mies 

Ma e Coe + |Brockport, N, Y......| 1841 |Donald M. Tower...... 
ae be (C,). -- (Buffalo, N. Y¥........ 
fe id CO -.|Cortland, N. Y. Donald V. Smith. .....- 
a ore CGa).. .. . ss) (redonia, Ni _Y Harry M. Porter. . 
o a (Cy... cae Geneseo, N. Y.. Francis J. Moench...... 
Se To. UCR AR New Paltz, N. ¥ William J. Ro neeenty 
es * (Ci). eve eees Oneonta, N. Y. Royal F. Netzer........ 
pu 4, §G.).....+.-lOswego, N, Y.. Foster S. Brown Pap aoe 
“ ia (Oeics aman Plattsburgh, N. George W.-Angell...... 
(LSD) ee eae Potsdam, N. Y.. Frederick W. Crumb.... 
Veterinary (C.).. 6. ees RERAD Rs N. ¥.. 

New York Un. (C., M.),......., New York, N. Y..... 

Newark Coll, of Engineering (C.).|Newark, N.J......., 

Newberry (C.) 6.88 66 ne ieee ewberry, HK Chane, if 

Newton Coll. of Sacred Heart (W.) Newton, Mass....... 1 

OECTA? a Of TR CO) Fe nae Niagara Un., N.Y. Francis L. Meade. 

North Carolina, Agric. & Tech. 

REP OLCC aire ahs oun Sv oe tea Sree eeberay Ni -Gili:. Warmoth T. Gibbs..... 167 
North Carolina (C.)............ urham, N.C....._. 1910; |Alfonso ses! nO. a 118 
North Carolina, Un. of (C., M,). Chai el 1 Hil, ale Cu. . b 1795} 650 

State Coll. of Ag. & Eng.* (C.).|Raleigh, N. Pee time usc 573 

ORB RIY SNS syrg-aeatin-aisinia e Salts Greensboro, N: GC... 5] 1891 229 
North Central (C,)............. Naperville, Me 1861 4 9 51 
North Dakota Agric.* (C.), .|Fargo, N. Dak.,..... 1890 » PAeTtig, alee fe use 187 
N. Dak, State Nor. & Ind. (C.). . |Ellendale, N. Dak. |”! 1889 |T. S. Jenkins.........; 1 22 
North Dakota State Teach. (C.).. Dickinson, N. Dak...| 1918 . E, : 34 
North Dakota State Teach. (C.)., |Mayville, N. Dak... 1889 |O. A, De Long......... 35 
North Dakota State Teach. (C.).. |Minot, N. Dak.. 1913 Ses 84 
North Dakota State Teach. (C. de. Valley City, N. Dak. || 1889 [R. tata oa: cae 47 
North Dakota, Un. of (C., M.)...'Grand Forks, N. Dak. 1883 ‘George W. Starcher...._ 3,443 225 

Mncludes 8,144 in institutes; 


does not include 14,771 in community sia 


page 473. See Junior Colleges, 


“Includes 360 in institutes; does not include 554 in community colleges. See Junior Colleges, page 473. 


Name 
ee ee ee les 


Location 


. .|| Dahion 
: Feta 


a “Sees 


an od 
Northwest Bible 
Northwest Christ: ae ic 
Northwest Mo. St. (C.) . 
Northwest Nazarene (C. 
Northwestern (C.)....... 
Northwestern (C.) 


.| Watertown, Wis...... 


Northwestern Luth. Theo. Sem.. .| Minneapolis, Minn... . 
Northwestern State (C.)........ Natchitoches, La... .. 
er ronern a ee Ee Alva, Okla........ aD 
orthwestern Un. (C., M.)...... Evanston & Chicago. - 
Norwich Un........ 052-2. 20% Northfield, Vt. . baa oft 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (W.)...... Belmont, Caltf ess ais. 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (W.)...... Baltimore, Md....... 
Notre Dame (W.) (a)........-.. St. Louis, Mo........ 
Notre Dame (W.)........-..... Staten Island, N. Y 


PoP rn acc. ee Cleveland, Ohio.....: 
New Orleans, La..... 
Notre Dame, Ind..... 


Notre Dame (W.) 
Notre Dame Seminary.......... 
Notre Dame, Un. of............ 


‘|Los Angeles, Soo 
Oglethorpe Un., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ada, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. ‘ 
Athens, Ohio. 


Oceidental (C:)... 2. .- 
Ogiethorpe Un, (C.)..... 
Ohio Coll. of Chiropody (C 
Ohio Northern Un. (C.) 

Ohio State Un.* (C., M. es 
Onin (C.) is. 50. wees 
Ohio Wesleyan Un. (C.) 

Oklahoma Bapt. Un. (C.). Fs Ae 
Oklahoma City Un. (C.)........ Okla. City, Okla 
Oklahoma Coll. for Women...... 


Oklahoma eee Pa (Ce) Saar Stillwater, Okla 
klahoma, RE 8 SS ae oe Norman, Okla....... 
(Oa (0/5) et eit a ee = ae eS Olivet, Mich......... 
Olivet Nazarene (C.)........... Kankakee, Ill........ 
Omaha, Municipal Un. of (C.)..:|Omaha, Nebr........ 
Oregon Coll. of Edu. (C., T.)....}Monmouth, Ore...... 
Oregon State* ree 9 eedaraieer e Cices Corvallis, Ore........ 
Oregon, Un. 0 oy Sescpoaeaackisnle Eugene, Ore......... 


Ore. 
-| Los Angeles, Calif.... 


ER rs om Arkadelphia, Ark..... 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
Our Lady of the Elms, Coll. of (W.)|Chicopee, Mass...... 
..{San Antonio, Tex..... 

Clarksville, Ark... 
..|New York, N. Y 

-| Azusa, Calif. 

Portland, Ore. 

stockton, Calif 
Parkland, Was 
Berkeley, Calit. . 
. .|Angwin, Calif ot 
-| Forest Cros Ore.... 
Augusta, Ga 
Edinburg, Tex........ 
Goodwell, Okla....... 
East Orange, N. Dt tat 


Pace (C. OS: 
Pacific Bible (C.)...-. 
Pacific Bible (C.). 
Pacific, Coll. of the (C 
Pacific Lutheran (C. 
Pacific Sch. of Rolie: ion ( 
Pacific Union (C 
Pacific Un. (C.)....-... 


) 
Panhandle Ag. & Mech. (C.) 
Panzer Coll. of Physieai Ed. (C.). 


arid ire <a pene sae veins als Parkville, Mo........ 
Parsons. (G.) vsic oe ence sisieeie'ere wile Fairfield, Iowa....... 
Pasadena (C.).....-----esesa-s Pasadena, Calif....... 
Paul Quinn (C.)........---++.55 Waco, Tex......++.-. 


Peabody Cons.-Coll. of Music (C.)| Baltimore, Md....... 
Pembroke State (C.)....-....... Pembrine, N.C 
Pennsylvania Military.......... Ches' avai cia 
Penn. St. Coll. of Optometry (C.). Philadelphia, PR tue 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C. Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C.),...|California, Pa........ 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (3 aye Cheyney... Be FE RE 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C.).... Clarion, Ps... <6 
Pennsylvania St. Teach (C.)....|E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. {83 ...,-|kdinboro, Pa........ 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C.).... 

Pennsylvania St. Teach. (s3 seers 

Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C.)... . 

Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C.).... 

Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C.).... Millersville, Pa.. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C.).... Shippensburg, Pa.. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. tS: 5 rene Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. .|West Chester, Pa.. 


University Park, Pa.. 
Philadelphia, Paces 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 
Chieago, Tl: os. 36. 0 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 

Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia, 


Cc 
Pennsylvania State Un.* (C. yi 
Pennsylvania, Un. of (C., M 
Pepperdine ( 
Pestolozzi-Froebel Teach. (C 
Philadelphia Bible Inst, (C.) 
Phila. Coll. of Osteopathy (C 
Phila. Colt. of Pharm. & Sci. ( 
Phila. Musical Acad. (C.)....,../Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Phila. Textile Inst. (C.).-....... Philadelphia, 


a. 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Stu- 
Governing Official dents 
Merrit E. Hoag........ 712) 
J.C, Matthews,..... +] 5,82 
Lewis C. Slater..:.....| 1,8 
Walter Ryle.......... 1,7 
Hi Garrison..,.. 1,565) 
Carl SMe wie os +} 16,000) 
Charles Koller.) : 2... : 298 
le A. Holmes....... 3,897] 
Edgar Harden......... 1,03; 
L. Brockmann....,.., 40 
J. Howard Kramer.... Ce 
7 


Gus Turbeville 


Ernest N. Harmon 800 
Sister Catherine Julie. 185 
Sister Margaret Mary.. 329 
Mother M. Ete Te 234 
Mother Saint Egbert.. 235) 
Sister Mary Ralph..... 276 
Thomas Bolduc........ 87 
Theodore Hesburgh..... 5,74 
Thomas Moseley....... 49 
Onis G. Chapman...... 350 
Garland J. Millet....... 268) 
William E. Stevenson 2,114 
Arthur G. Coons....... 1,392 
Donald R. Wilson 254 
Bernhardt C. Egerte’ 150 
F. Bringle McIntosh 1,069 
Novice G, Fawcett . 19,64 
John C, Baker..... : 6,849) 
Arthur S. Flemming : 2,00 
John W. Raley......... 1,208) 
ce Q: Smith..4..5 2.759) 
Dan Proctor........ 760 
Sitter S. Willham...... 8,700) 
George L. Cross........ 10,232) 
Raymond B. Blakney 279) 
Harold W. Reed........ 829) 
P. Milo Bail........... 4,152 
R. E. Lieuallen........ 723) 
ALL, Strand. <.5ase 6,152 
oO. Meredith Wilson..... 4,945) 
W. Ballentine Henley... 351 
Andrew B. Martin...... 440 
J. Gordon Howard..... 688) 
Ralph Phelps. Jr........ 709| 
Sister Mary Grace...... 708 
C.J. Weldon ......... 375) 
John L. Mahon........ 545) 
Winslow S. ares 264 
Robert Pace 3,267 
Cornelius Haggard. 167 
Albert F. Gray. 200) 
Robert E. Burns. . 1,592 
Seth C. Eastvold... . 1,253) 
Stuart Anderson ...... 134 
R; W.. Fowler) 4700cmn0 850) 
Cea Armstrong..... 593) 
E. Clayton Calhoun. 270) 
R. P.. Ward). cis Jose 1,540 
Marvin BE. McKee...... 777 
Margaret C. Brown..... 225) 
Robert E. Long........ 355) 
wa ilard G. Roberts Acisene 512) 
. T. Purk ee Mae OOO. 850 
Join H. Adams........ 315) 
Reginald Bioward (Dir.) 420 
Walter J. Gale......... 260 
Edward E. MacMorland. 700 
Albert Fitch: 2.0 in. 154 
Harvey A Andruss..... 1,058) 
Michael Duda......... 1,173) 
James H. Duckrey..... 543 
Paul G. Chandler...... 670) 
LeRoy J. Koehler...... 1,037) 
Thomas R. Miller. . 769| 
‘tine E. Pratt. 2,129 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach . 995 
Richard T. Parsons. 738 
James G. Morgan. 661 
D. L. Biemesderfer. 1,200) 
Ralph E. Heiges. 1,066) 


Norman Weisenfiuh..... 910 


Charles S. Swope....... 1.8 

Eric A. Walker......... 15,077 
Gaylord P. Harnwell....} 15,420 
R. C. Cannon (Chm.)... 1,106 
Herman H. Hegner..... 401 
William Mierop........ 300) 
F. H. Barth (Chm.)...., 364 
Ivor Grimth 39.oa5 20% 682 


Janl Szante eae 89 
Bertrand W. Hayward.. 


(a) Corporate college of St. Louis University. 
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each 
ers 


Presbyterian 


(C. 
Princeton _ Sone. (OD agence 


MPO VIGONCE )) . n=. - =<. ws 


ton, 
Princeton, N. 
Princeton, N 


Df 
R 
R 


Puerto Rico, Inter Am. Un. of (C.) ety German, P. R. 
Puerto Rico, Un. of* (C.) Rio Pi 

Puget Sound, Coll. of (C. 
Purdue Un.* (C.) 


Rochester, Un. of (Cc, 
Rockford (W. 
Rockfor 
Rockhurst (part C 
Rockmont (C.) 
Rocky “eae (OD Rect scm 


W..) 

MURR ce te valegehole « eca.nico 
Rose Foly. Inst 
Rosemont (W.) 


Russell Sage (W.)...........08. aC 


Rust (C.). 
ee, The State 


Sacred Heart (W.) 

Sacred Heart, Coll t 

Sacred Heart Dominican (W. 

Sacred Heart Seminary...... 
c pene ‘ios cate 


: Benedict, Ga Mt OW) anit 
. Benedict's 
. Bernard 


edras, P.R..... 


..| Kingston, R. L.. 
-| Houston, Tex. 
.|Richmond, Va 


Kansas City, Mo.. 
, Colo 


ee 


-| River Forest, Ill...... 
es 


Buffalo, N. 

Terre Haute, Ind..... 
Rosemont, Pa. 

roy 

Holly Spgs., Mis 


‘| New Brunswick, 
‘|Sacramento, Calif 

.| Wichita, Kan. 

.|Santurce, P. R 


Houston, Tex. 


-| Detroit, Mich. . 


Davenport, Low: 


Manchester, N. H.... 
.| Raleigh, N. C. 


St. Joseph, Minn, 
Atchison, Kan 


5 
. Bernardine of Siena (part C.). 


i. Bernard's 

. Bonaventure Un. (C.).. 

. Catherine, Coll. of (w)). 

|. Charles Seminary 

>, Edward's Seminary 

MOO WAG S UN... ke ne ce ees 
. Elizabeth, Coll. of (W.) 

. Francis, Coll. of (W.) 


PREDETIGISN (Wa) ivieiy eis 0:6 bie vce v wea anc F 


. Francis 

i Hrancis (C.)...... 

. Francis... . 
St. John (W., T.)... 
St. John Fisher . 

5. John’s 

. John's (C,) 

i. John’s Bac inaiy 


Rochester, N. Y 


St. Bonaventure, NS 


St. Paul, Min 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Kenmore, Wash 
Austin, Tex 


Convent Station, N. J. 


Joliet, Til 
ort Wayne, Ind 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


..|Burlington, Wis 
.|Cleveland, Ohio 


Rochester, N 


.|Camarillo, Calif 
; Annapolis, Ma 
.| Brighton, Mass 
.| Collegeville, Minn... . 


Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


“|W. Hartford, Con: 


Emmitsburg, Md. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


.|Collegeville, Ind 
N. 


Philadelphia, Pa 
NBLOORIY DY N. ¥ 


R. Franklin 
ie ty Hovde 
os. V Garvey (Prov.) . 
Eawin R. Walker 


eland 
Qiltem F F. ee ch 


acost. 
Gioneea H. Saeltean ye 


M. B. Van Ackeren 
Archie Yetter 


Hugh F. McKean 
Edward J. Sparling 
Sister M. Timothea 


Sister M. Angela.... |: 
Ford L. Wilkinson, Jr. . 


Mother M. Chrysostom. 
Lewis A. Froman 


Hilary. . 
Mother R. A. Arsuaga. 


y: 
William J. Collins. 
Gerald McCarthy. 
James A. Boyer. 
Mother Peters. . 
Cuthbert McDonald. 


Edmund Christy . 
Wilfred T. Craugh 
Brian Lhota 


Sister Mary William... . 


Francis J. Furey 
John R. Sullivan 
B. Raymond Fleck 
Sister Hildegarde 
Sister M. Elvira 


Theophane Kalinowski. . 


Robert B. Navin 
oN FE. Murphy 
Richard D. Weigle. . 


Thomas Riley (Rector). : 


Baldwin Dworschak . 


i 
Mother M. Ethelreda. 
pies unde 


SrSeecSeSeu 


- 
an 


eSeahs 


Education—Senior Colleges 467 
Stu- ‘each 
Name Location Year | Governing Official dents | ers 
BEGUM Viera, 2 ck iCanton, N Y.......: 1865 |E . Bewkes..... 
' St. Louis Coll ot Pharmacy and ts mzekene Bewkes 1,335 8% 
Allied rong Ae : i Re emes Sates “Bt ae ee SRI Age En 3 25 
4 Parks Coil of Aeron. Tech... |. |Hast St. ‘Louls, it ives rst ms 
me St. Syew te Oh eee on eee S ‘Olympia, -Wash........ 240 49 
‘ St. M: CW Pe oss niche eee Xavier, Kan......... 371 57 
St. Mary, Coll. of (W.).. 2250070! Omaha, Nebr........ 254 26 
ie St. Mary of the Lake Sem. ||| || Mundelein, ie pee mick 380 30 
_ St. MaryoftheSprings, Coll. aN Columbus, Ohio... ... 310 40 
, . Mary-of-the-Wasatch (W.)... [Salt Lake City, Utah. : 160 17 
3 St. Mary-of-the-Woods (W.)..... St. Mary-of-the- 
Sister ree 1 FaBGONS. 397 51 
Brother S. 353 488 48 
Sister M, Madsievas sees 94 103 
Albert sae pets) Epes 190 10 
re E FY Boe o-oo ee ee ore e e » o)s |Winona, Minn... .... Brother I. Basil........ 670 55 
: . Mary's Dominican (W.) Sister Mary Toone: 324 32 
~ St. Mary’s Seminary............|Norwalk, Conn.,..... John J. Walsh (Rector). 91 13 
St. Mary’s Semin. & Un...:.°.!.|Baltimore, Md... 1)! ; Lloyd P, McDonald. 771 49 
St. Mary’s Un ....... Walter J. Buehler...... 2917 141 
St. Meinrad Seminary Bonaventure Knaehel. . 371 26 
St. Michael's. Brother Benildus ...... 475 26 
it, Michael's, ..-55. 50.6% Francis E. Moriarty . 737 56 
; St-Worbert (C:)i. 2.22... oss .|West De Pere, Wii Dennis M. Burke....., 80. 55 
meer st. Olat(G.). ve... ci sseenen Northfield, Minn. Clemens Granskou......| 1,776 118 
St. Patrick’s Seminary.......... Menlo Park, Calif Thomas Mulligan . 20 18 
St. Paul Bible Inst. (©) Nici anne St. - é George D. Strohm 317 21 
St. Paul Seminary.............. St. Paul, Minn....... Rudolph Bandas . 330 25 
PAE AUS: 32 cess aw Se Oe. Washington: RC. soa John J. O'Keefe. . 94 11 
St. Paul's Poly, a (Css Lawrenceville, Va..... 88 | Earl H. McClenney 341 36 
Bt. Peter ’§.(part ©.) OM sce: Jersey City, N. J.....| 1872 |James Shanahan. z 1,795 123 
Dt ETOCODING. (2. . 6. fa cece. Fe BIG OTE vinenie.e aeayiclasle 1885 | Adolph E. Hrdlicka..... 250 45 
St. Rose, Coll, SEO hse eee Albany, N. Y........ 1920 |Sister Catherine ex 944 86 
He Scholastica Coll. of (W.).....|Duluth, Minn.:...,.. 1917 | Mother Martina. tens 350 65 
it. Teresa, Coil. of (W.)......... Winona, Minn........ 1907 |Sister M. Camille... ...; 656 81 
St. Teresa, Coll. of (ayes poise City, Mo..... 1916 |Sister Berenice. ...-,... 444 48 
St. Thomas, Coil. of... 22.211.) , Minn,...... 1885 |James P. Shannoa...... 1,394 96 
St. Thomas, Un. ot “G5 sean age Houston, i Rees 1947 |V. J. Guinan........... 300 31 
ee VINCE Gn eds ote reas Latrobe, Pa.......... 1846 | Quentin L. Schaut...... 867 65 
St. Rake YES) citation e. IOhicawon Ih... 5s. 1847 |Mother M. Huberta.... 677 60 
Salem Wie «2h sash esisoet ees Winston-Salem, N. C.| 1772 |Dale H. Gramley....... 337 42 
Balem(Css acces Hoa ee . Salem, W. Va........ 1888 |K, Duane Hurley....... 383 33 
Salve Regina (W.)......... -|Newport, R.I....... 1947 |Mother Mary Hiida.... 300 30 
Sam Houston St. Teach. (C Huntsville, Tex... ..: 1879 |Harmon Lowman......, 2,761 123 
San Diego Coil. for ronan: San Diego, Calif...... 1949 | Mother Frances Danz,,. 28: 24 
San Diego State (C.)........ an Diego, Calif 1898 |Malcolm A. Love....... 960 450 
San Francisco Coll. tee Wome San Francisco, Calif...| 1930 |Mother Cee oe 44 42 
San Francisco State (C.).... -|San Francisco, Calif. .| 1899 |J. Paul Leonard. ,074 436 
San Francisco Theo. Sem. (C.)... {San Anselmo, Calif. ..| 1871 |Jesse H. Baird. 332 24 
San Francisco, Un. of (part C.)... |San Francisco, Calif: :| 1855 |John F. X, Connolly 3,475 176 
San Jose State (C.)...........0. San Jose, Calif....... 1857 |John T. Wahiquist . 8,428 630 
Santa Clara, Un. of (part C.)....|Santa Clara, Calif....| 1851 |Herman J. Hauck. . 1,404 96 
Sarah Lawrence (W.)........... Bronxville, N. Y..... 1928 |Harold Taylor......... 393 70 
eevee State (C.).....-.+.... Savannah, Ga........ 1891 | William K. Payne...... 942 70 
Bearritt (Cs ca ce eee tay Nashville, Tenn...... 1892 |Foye G. Gibson........ 134 21 
Berane: Un. ot (part C.).. 25. Scranton, Pa......... 1888 |John J. Long........... 1,849 103 
BOIS CVV.) car's nc hem ncciere tanto Claremont, Calif..... 1926 |Frederick Hard......... 223 35 
Seabury-Western Theo. Sem..... Evanston, Il. . .-| 1858 |Walter C. Klein. act.... 81 16 
Seattle Pacific (C.)............. Seattle, Wash........ 1891 |Charles H. Watson..... 955 56 
peatiie Wn A(C.)\.). sticks cos lay Seattle, Wash........ 1892 | Albert A. Lemieux...... 3,212 119 
Seton Hall Un. (C.)..........:.. So. Orange, N. J..... 1856 |John L. MeNulty...... »620 376 
pO t IN EE CW) ais o coe wars clots seis -|Greensburg, Pa...... 1883 | William G. Ryan....... 606 69 
BROW ODE LCi) ste ren siic ees cess Raleigh, N. C........ 1865 | William R. Strassner..., 560 38 
PUUCRUDIE CC. aeteicy tieigie’-leimreia a n> Ringwood, N.J...... 1885 |John W. Murray..... BY 132 24 
Shepherd (C.)............-.-.-- Shepherdstown, W. Va.| 1871 |Oliver S. Ikenberry...., 570 39 
IT OEH (CA i teiie cin Sige ete tio sisiwine Mt. Carroll, Ill....... 1853 |F. Joseph Mullin......, 121 19 
PHOKLEPNMGs)s foo cad vec cere tie Rome, Ga.........-- 1873 |Geo. Christenberry...., 216 33 
Siena (part C.)..... 0.0.22 eee es Memphis, Tenn,..... 1923 |Sister M. Clarita....... 232 21 
Siena gee CW) Sais cee te Adrian, Mich 1919 | Mother Mary Gerald... 541 43 
Simmons (W.)....-.... ..|Boston, Mass...... 1899 | William E. Park....... 1,588 210 
Eataneon ee (C,) San Francisco, Calif 1921 |Paul 8. Allen.........% 13 13 
Simpson =) eae rte Fa tie weet ae 4a 
3 Sioux Falls, 6 

Skidmore eis 2 Saratoga Spgs., N. Y..| 1911 | Val H. Wilson. . 1,085 105 
Smith (Wo). ..... 6.5 -.: ‘Northampton, "Mass. .| 1871 Benjamin Wright. 2,359 225 
So. Carolina, Med. Coll. of KC ..|Charleston, S. C...... 1823 penne M. Lyne 669 172 
South Carolina St.* (C.). . (Orangeburg, of Otani 1896 C. Turner, .....; A 1,452 — 
South Carolina, Un. of (C.)...... Columbia, S$. C....... 1801 Dovats 8. Russell. ..... ae a 
8. Dak. Sch. of Mines & Tech, (C.) |Rapid City, S, Dak...) 1885 |F. L. Partlo........... aie ae 

South Dakota St.* (C.)......... ‘Brookings, S. Dak....| 1881 |John W. Headin Sete nets 3, 
South Dakota, Un. of Xe, M.).../Vermillion, S. Dak....| 1882 Ss D. Weeks... -.....05 1,960 135 
South Texas (C.).........-..+5+ Houston, Tex........ 1923 H. Randolph....... 318 res 
South, Un. of the............... Sewanee, Tenn....... 1857 Ddward McCrady...... : ee re 
Southeast Missouri State (C.)....|Cape Girardeau, Mo..| 1873 |Mark Scully..... verte Dae as 
Southeastern Bapt. Theo. Se,. (C.) |Wake Forest, N. C...| 1951 |Sydnor L. Steadicy it ae 3 
Southeastern Bible (C.)......... Birmingham, Ala..... 1935 |Charles Seidenspinner. . a 122 
Southeastern Louisiana (C.). -|Hammond, La,....... 1925 |Luther H. Dyson....... a4 rH 
Southeastern State (C.)......... Durant, Okla........ 1909 | Allen E. Shearer........ ve a 
Southeastern University (C.)..... Washington, D. C....| 1879 |Leron J. rel ul Tl 4.476 66 
Southern Baptist Theo. Sem. (C.) . |Louisville, Ky........ 1859 |Duke K. McCall......, 4 $e 
Southern Calif. Bible (C.)....... Costa Mesa, Calif. 1920 |John B. Scott, act...... 17,001) 1,055 
Southern Calif., Un. of (C., M.)../|Los Angeles, Calif. 1880 |Fred D. Fags, IEMs ote er 
Southern Coll. of Optometry (C,)..|Memphis, Tenn...... 1932 |W.R. Syn ae oF ah 3 
Southern Coll. of Pharm, (C.)....|Atlanta, Ga.......... 1903 |O. M. Littlejo n (De ea Pees Sen 
Southern Tilinois Un. (C.)....... Carbondale, Ill....... 1309 | Delyie W. Morris. "374| 336 
Southern Methodist Un. ie: Jin oe oo DOSUARS FOR Soe ses 1915 | Willis Tate. . . eas ie oe 
Southern Missionary (C.)........ Collegedale, Tenn....| 1893 |Thomas W. Walters.... ae as 
Southern Ore. Coll. "ot Edu. (C., T.) |Ashland, Ore......... 1926 |Elmo N. Stevenson..... eee = 
Southern State (C.)............. Magnolia, Ark.....+. 1909 |Dolph Camp........... She = 
Southern St. Teach. (C.)........ Springfield, 8. Dak, ../ 1897 |W. W. Ludeman....... 3.5441 390 
Southern Un.* (C.)....... tee Ba jon Peuees La,.... eet ele Ae Clark........ oe 120 

uthwest Missouri State (C . |Springfie! O......] 1906 | Roy Bilis.............. ’ 
Bouck weet Texas St. rate (C2 (Cc. ).) |San Marcos, Tex. . nition 1903 |John G. Flowers........ 2,156 122 


Name 


2 Se al 
Southwestern Ba) ey. Theo. Sem. (C.) aot bl Tex 


ee eter ¢ 


Stetson Un. ( 
Steubenville, Coll. of 
Stevens Inst. of Tech 


Cc. 
Sul Ross Biate (C3)... 
Susquehanna Un. (C.)........-. 
(COR aac Senet eae 
Ww.) 


Swarthmore. ‘ 


Tennessee ‘Wesleyan (COE Me Raita 
CaWlore a... «cts 


Texas, A. 


Texas Ghrhathan Un. (C. 


Texas (C.) 


Tex. Coll. of Arts & Indust’s (C.). 


Texas Lutheran (C.). 
Texas Southern Un. ( 


Texas State Coll. tor Women. 
Texas Technological (C.)....... 


Texas, Un. of (C., 


M. 
Dental Branch ‘Cc. Ds erit os ahay 


Medical Branch (C. 


he 
Southwestern Medical Sch. (C.) | 
Texas Western (C.) 


Texas Wesleyan (C.) 


Textile Technology, Inst. of 
‘hiel (C.)... ic 


Location 


fae ss aeaehin Olle oe 


con 
No. Easton, Mass 
Menomonie, Wis 


Athens, Tenn 
College Station, Tex-. 
) rey ere a | Fort Worth, Tex..... 
Toylen, Pers. twas 
Kingsville, Tex. 5 
Seguin, Tex.. 
A ap OUsrORs Te? 


C.). 


..|Fort Worth, Tex..... 
- Charlottesville, Va.... 
- |Greenville, Pa . 


Education—Senior Colleges 
Year | Governing Official . | dents ers 


R Mun 
IB ryan Wildenthai 
rris Smith.... 


a 


1,824 
Soin woken 430 


‘Everett Derryberry... -. 
iCloide Brehm.........- 
‘LeRoy A. Martin....... 
. W. Williams, act... . 
MeGruder E. Sadler... . 
‘Dominion Glass 


iE. H. Pi 


Bdward A. Sagebiel 


Samuel M. 


. Olson (Dean ean) 
 B. Trusiow (Ex.-Dir.). 
A. J. Gill (Dean) 


Nabrit. 2... 


‘it 
Toledo, Un. of (C.) ie 
Tougaloo So. Christian (C.)..... 
Training Sch. for Lay Workers (C.) 
Poramevivania (C.) . 0... ee ys 
Trevecca axegerene GRY, a carite-ens 
Trinity (part C 
Trinity (W.) 


BOMUTUINORONY SS) scsis os os ein no dieu oe 
Trinity Un, Re) an 
Tri-State (C.).. 
Tufts Un. (C., MM.) 
Bouve-Boston Sch. (W.). 
Eliot-Pearson School (C Ne 
Tulane Un. (C., M.) 


PEASE) oho ees ee esa ee 
wl aperirate (C.). 
Cc 


(G 
Union Coil. &/Un. (part C., M.).. 


Union Theo. Sem. (C.). 

Union Theo. Sem. in Va 
Union Un. (C.)., 

U.S. Air Force Academy 
. Coast Guard Wer eee * 
. Dept. of Ag. Grad. Sch. (C) 

- Merchant Marine Acad. 

. Military Academy 
+ Naval Academy........... 
Naval Postgraduate Sch. (C.) 

United Theo. Sem. (C.) 

MBUEUTACH AGES: izes; ste aceintniohairn, cusnoreihvoecs 
Mipper Towa Un. (C.).. oi wee es 
es (C ? 


Ursuline C Bi for Women 
Utah State Un.* ae 


Valdosta State (C. Jo ce eee 
Valparaiso Un. (C.) 
Vanderbilt Un. (C., M.). 

Vander ae Coll. of Music (G 
porear wy 


an) 


. |Forsyth, Ga. 
a Toledo, Ohio 


. {San Antonio, Te 


..|Medford, Mass....... 
. |Medford, Mass....... 
. |New Orleans, 


vl DAMES, COMB. ay elsbane ses 


.. Tuskegee Inst., 
. Barbourville, Ky a hiinhte 


os Richmond, Va. . 
. Jackson, Tenn, . 
. |Denver, Colo 


Toccoa Falls, Ga. IR. A. Forrest. 

SS Asa 5. Knowle 
Samuel C. Kine! 
Charles Kraemer. 
Frank A. Rose 
WA. MQGK OY) och. tie 
Albert ©. Jacobs. ...... 
Sister Mary Patrick. ... 
Mother Emmanuel 
James W. Lai 


Tougaloo, Miss 
Richmond, Va......., 
Lexington, Ky.......| 
Nashville, Tenn ‘ 
Hartford, C 
Washington, D.C. 
Burlington, Vt 


Nils Y. Wessell......... 
Ruth Page Sweet (Dir.). 
Martha H. Chandler, act. 
Rufus C. Harris........ 
John pees (Dean).. 

A. Jr PRODOLUB oc oe ns eae 
Raymond Rankin...... 
‘Luther H. Foster....... 
Conway Boatman...... 
Harvey C. Hartman.... 


Carter Davidson....... 
Henry P. Van Dusen. .. 
James A. Jones......... 
Warren Jones....... aad 
James E. Briggs (Sup q: 
Frank A. Leamy (Supt. 
IT. Roy Reid (Dir.)..... 
G. MeLintock (Supt... 
G. H. Davidson (Supt. ye 
WwW. R. Smedberg (Supt.) 
E, E. Stone (Supt.) 
Walter N. Roberts. 
John Z. Martin. 

Hugene E. Garbee. 


New Orleans, La..... 
Greeneville, Tenn... . 
Ala... 


Ronco, Nebr. Epatatet iets 


New London, ‘0 
Washington, D. C 
. |Kings Point, N. Y 
West Point, N. Y 
Annapolis, Mad. at 
Monterey, Calif 
Dayton, Ohio 
Upland, Calif 


EK. Orange, N. J 
Collegeville, Pa...... 
Louisville, Ky 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Logan, Utah. Neve 
.|Cedar City, Utah, ...! 
Salt Lake City, U tah. ‘ 
Valdosta, Ga... ; 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Nashville, Tenn. | 
Chicago, Il. 


A. Branscomb (Chan). 
John H. Beckerman. 
Sarah G. Blanding 
Alden Carr 


Arthur B. Elliott 
Carl Borgmann 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Name Location 

Madonna (C.).............|/Covington, Ky..... 
Villa ae we es sore ig Geena 
WAU OER 7 Goth i. nafs Aah ee Villanova, Pa...... ae 
Virginia, Medical at Aes EADY -|Richmond, Va....... 
Virginia Military Institute....... Lexington, Va........ 
Headford (Wy sass ~ oe See cesh eer SS 5 
Virsinin States Ode itary crt Petersburg, Va... 
Va. Theo. Sem. & (jee iD, chDUre, Ak Sebrcainee 
Virginia Union Un (C etre mucus ichmond, Va....... 

Virginia, Un. of (C., M.)........ Charlottesville, Va.. 
Mary Washington 1 ern ae Fredericksburg. Va... 
“began Walser cit ah cee male eas La Crosse, Wis....... 

DR RDENE sho as os ve Saw are Crawfordsville, Ind. 


aise Lutheran = ye 


. .;Staten Island, 'N. 


Wake Forest (C.).. Winston. em, N.C. 
Walla Walla (C.) -|College Place, Wash 
Wartburg (C.)... -| Waverly, Iowa....... 
Washburn Un. (C -| fopexa, Kan. 
ashington (C.). -|Chestertown, Md 
Washington and Jefferson. -| Washington, Pa. . 
Washington and Lee .| Lexington, Va... 
Was on Riesionary: (yes Washington, D. C 
Wash. Sch. of Psychiatry (C.) Wash: n, D. 
W: on, St. Coll. of* (C.)..,.;Pullman, Wash....... 
Washington State Teach. (C.)....|Machias, Me......... 
Washington Un. (C.,M.)........ St. Louis, Mo........ 
Washington, Un. of (Cz, My". Seattle, Wash........ 
Wayland Hoes VCD a area Plainview, Tex....... 
wee oe Tan GEN yes aera ee aint 7 
Oe Ste com eis aynes! , Pa 
Webb Inst. of deval Architecture] Glen Core aps 
Webster CW.) (alin 2) 21s Spc e ove St. Louis, Mo........ 
Wellesley tw) ree ee Setar et '..) Wellesley, Mass...... 
Wells (W.)......-. (Ne Pe ae a Aurore, ANC Y sey. «. 
Wesley Theo. Sem. (C.)......... Westminster, Md..... 
Wesleyan Ta Gi. aie sf Macon, Ga.......... 
Wesleya@nmuUD . 2 eis ceca ot aie owe Middletown, Conn 


ot 

We st Virginia State* 3 
Ba Virginia Un.* (C 

W. Va. Wesleyan (C. 9 
Western Carolina (C., Tj 
Western Coll. for Women 
Western Illinois State (C., 
Western Kentucky State (C.).... 
Western Maryland (C.)......... 
Western Mich. Un. (C., T.) 
Western Mont. Coll. of le see Le 
Western Reserve Un. (C., 
Western State (C.) . 
Western Theo. Pade 
Western Theo 
West’n Wash. Coll of Edu. (C., T.) 
Westmar (C.). 
Westminster Chole (COR Mey Sorted 


Westminster Theo. Sem..-...... 
Westmont (G2). 05. ee ee ee be 


ing (C. 

Wheelock (part C., T.).....-.--- 
Whitman (C.) 3 
Whittier (C.)-: 
Whitworth (C. se > 
Wichita, Un. of (C.) 
Wilberforce Un. a ) 


(C.). 

Willamette Un. (C.).. 
William Carey (C.) 

Wm. Jennings Bryan Un. (C.)... 
William Jewell (C.)....-....+...- 
William & err Coit of (C.).... 

William Penn (C 

WUMMAMG Rs fea Gs ke wwe ee 

Willimantic St. Teach. (C.)...... 

Wilmington (C.) 

Wilson (W.) 

Winston-Salem Teachers (C.).... 

WHERENTOD (CW)... = o- nss arae 0 are 

Wiscons! Inst. of Tech. (C.).... 

Wisconsin State (C., T.) 

Wisconsin State (C., T.). 

Wisconsin State (C., T.). 

Wisconsin State (C., T.) 

Wisconsin State (C., T.). ee 

Wisconsin State (C., T.)......... 

Wisconsin State (C., a Re Soe 

Wisconsin State (C., T.)....-.... 

Wisconsin, Un. of* ic. 1S Tee 
Milwaukee Campus (C.)...-.. 

Wittenberg (C.) 

Wofford 

Woman's Medical Coll. of Pa.... 

Woodstock 

Wooster, Coll. of (C.).-....--.«: 

Worcester Poly. Inst.. .. : 


..-|Walla Walla, Wash 
-»| Whittier, Calif. 


.| Wilberforce, Oni 
-|Marshall, Tex. . ; 
‘| Wilkes-Barre, Pa..... 
-|Salem, Ore 


West Liberty, W. 
Canyon Lex 252-5 63,2" 


-|Montgomery, W. Va.. 
-|Institute, W. Va..... 
-| Morgantown, W. x 
-| Buckhannon, 


Ww. 
Cc 


Westm ae a 


PGBO.. esis s 


Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Bellingham, Wash.... 
Le Mars, oe Riaienate 
Princeton, 
Fulton, Mo 

New W ‘iimington, Pa.. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. - 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Santa an Calif. . 


Boston, Mass........ 


Hattiesburg, Hea 
Dayton, Tenn. . 5: 
Liberty, Mo........- 
Williamsburg, Va..... 
Oskaloosa, Iowa...... 
Williamstown, Saeed f 
Willimantic, Conn. 
Wilmington, Ohio. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Rock Hil), 8. C 
Platteville, Wis...... 
Eau Claire, Wis...... 
La Crosse, Wis....... 


.|}Oshkosh, Wis........ 


Platteville, Wis....... 


.|River Falls, Wis.,.... 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
Superior, Wis........ 
Whitewater, Wis..... 


Wooster, Ohio. 


.! Worcester, Mass. es oa 


(a) Corporate college of St Toul University. 


Year 


469 
tu- ‘each 

Governing Official dents | ers 

oe ees see | 

John F, Murphy. 86: 67 
Mother Aurelia. . : ate 34 
ee Donnellon .| 3,082 197 
R. Blackwell Smith, Jr.. 1,588 o18 
Wm. Milton, Jr. _, (Sunt. ) 808 96 
Walter S. Newman..... 986 373 
Chas. K, Marda, .f 841 72 
eho Daniel....... ba is 

4s Pane edte tee 83 2 
Samuel D. "Stector SE 892 57 
Colgate Darden, Jr..... 4,609 375 
Grellet C, Simpson. 1,416 100 
Sister M. Francesca... .. 279 38 
Byron K. Trippet...... 565 56 
David M, Delo......... 1,593 106 
Harold W. Tribble...... 2,098 220 
P. W. Christian........ 1,339 67 
C. H. Becker ..35... inet 55 
Bryan S. Stoffer........ 2,073 136 
Daniel Z. Gibson....... 48 44 
Boyd C. Patterson...... 63! 59 
Francis P. Gaines. ate 1,085 93 
William Shephard . 78 60 
Seymour S. Mintz. 220 45 
C. Clement French 5,008 560 
Lincoln Sennett... 8. 8 
Ethan Shepley......... 5,631} 1,696 
Henry Schmitz......... 14,947] 1,000 
Albert H. Owen........ 474 33 
Clarence Hilberry...... 18,793 651 
Paul R. Stewart........ 672 40 
F. E. Haeberle (Adm.).. 72 9 
Sister Mariella Collins. . 539 50 
Margaret Clapp........ 715 170 
Louis J. Long.......... 371 ad 
Norman L. Trott....... 140 15 
B. Joseph Martin..:.... 479 51 
Victor Butterfield...... 766 116 
Paul N, Elbin.......... 755 38 
James Cornette. Ax) 2,765 122 
SrAxtell, ©... 840 63 
William ae a Wallace. 1,901 93 
Irvin Stewart.:..... “3 026 433 
epnncley. a Marti. A 736 39 
W. E. Bird. 1,122 56 
321 49 
2,297 157 
1,956 112 
626 60 
6,220 381 
30 23 
. 6,962| 1,011 
Peter P. Mickelson..... 884 63 
John R. Mulder........ 105 7 
Clifford Barbour....... 114 12 
William Haggard....... 1,991 106 
Harry H. Kalas......,. 492 40 
John F. Williamson..... 306 41 
Robert Davidson....... 412 32 
Will W. Orr. weit as 1,040 78 
Frank Duddy........., 344 34 
Cornelius Ven TAS Sacer 70 8 
Roger J. Voskuyl....... 352 27 
Vv. Raymond Edman.. 1,746 139 
Alexander Meneely..... 545 72 
Lawrence R. McHugh.. - 300 30 
Frances Mayfarth... 360 25 
Chester C. Maxey 783 57 
Paul 8. Smith.. 984 77 
Frank F. Warre) 1,095 66 
Harry F. Corbin 5,046 309 
Rembert R. Stoke: 257 33 
J. S. Scott....... 502 36 
Eugene S. Farley....... 900 62 
G. Herbert Smith verti 1,052 90 
J. Ralph Noonkester..,.. 3 30 
Theodore C. Mercer.... 219 23 
Walter P. Binns.....,.. 728 54 
Alvin D. Chandler..... 1,617 130 
Charles S. Ball......... 206 19 
James Baxter, 3rd...... 1,028 112 
J. Eugene Smith....... 268 50 
Samuel D. Marble...... 611 36 
Paul S. Havens........ 3 52 
Francis L. Atkins.. 833 a9 
Henry R. Sims......... 1,059 117 
Milton a naelonce pee 268 15 
Wot aS oo cn ciate 1,267 89 
watered. S. Mitchel. 1,440 99 
Forrest R. Polk........ 1,342 79 
Chester Newlun........ 982 71 
E. H. Kleinpell......... 1,019 73 
William Hansen........ 1,166 85 
Jim Dan Hill.......... 934 70 
Robert Ve 1,18' 84 
— Bo Fred's aces 15,225| 1,440 
M. Klotsche (Prov Ee 33) 315 
& C. Stoughton. . f 1,261 100 
Francis Gaines. 709) 41 
Burgess L. Gordon 187 264 
Joseph F. Murphy.. 220 25 
Howard F. Lowry.... 1,102 108 
Arthur B. Bronwell. . 980 113 


Ae ee 


LS 


‘Teachers Inst. 
Youngstown Un. (C.).. 


Junior Colleges 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT FOR SPRING TERM 1957 


' Abbreviations following name of college: (C) co-educational; (W) women only. President unless 
otherwise stated. Year that of founding. 


Name 


Abraham Baldwin Agric. (C. - ae 

Aeronautics, Academy of (C.)... 
Hancock (C.) 

Alpena Community (C.)........-. 

mivin Junior (C.) 

Amarillo (C. 


American River Jr. ( . 
Ancilla Domini (W.).........--.- 
MAMMersON (Ci) 2. ee ee eee 
PEIOPENV ACOs.) isco sek wl tee ein 
Antelope Valley Jr. (C.)......... 
Apprentice School (a)........... 
Arkansas City Jr. (C.)........-- 
Arkansas State Jr. (C.).........- 
Arlington State (C.)............ 
Bemimcrong (C.).........-.+ 22-2 
Asheville-Biltmore (C.).......... 
pound Junior (C.). 

gusta, Junior Coll. of (Gy. 
pon Junior (C.) 
Averett (W.). 
Bacone (C,). 
Bakersfield (C.) 
Baltimore Junior (C.) 
Baptist Bible Seminary (C.).... 
Barron County Teach. (C.)...... 
Bay City Junior (C.).......... 
Becker Junior (C.) 
Beckley (C.)........- 
BEDUIAURAIO oo vrers ns on. onFacel piace se 


Belleville Township Junior (C.).. 
Bennett Junior (W 
Bethany Lutheran (C.).......... 
Bethel (C.) 

Blinn (C.) MUMOP LO) wer ines 


Brainerd Tuntor (Cc. ye eee 
Brevard (C.) : 
Brewton-Parker Junior (C.) 
Briarcliff Junior (W.) 
Bridgeport Eng. Inst. KG), 4, 
Buffalo County Teach. (C.). 
Burlington (C.)........... 
California Concordia ASE evvean Rb ere 


Campbell oh) SE eae 
Campbellsville is5.: ee 5 &.eee 
Canal Zone Junior (C.).......... 
Caney Junior (C. 
Capitol Radio Eng. Inst......... 
Carbon (C 
Casper Junior (C.). 

Cazenovia, Junior (W.). 
Centenary Coll. for Women...... 
Centerville Community (C.) 
Central Christian (C.).......... 
BESAURALS (QS) cvesa(e ena tristevelolovauy acehe ane 
Central een. Inst. Re ea A Pas 
Centralia Junior (C.). 


hance ae (c Diecamnmroraaeee tiers 
PE eriotte ROO) Wer scale polite toa ees 
Chicago nk of Fine Arts (C.).. 
Chicago City Junior: 
Crane Branch (C.). : 
Woodrow Wilson Branch C. ) a 
Wright Branch (C ) 
Chipola. Junior (C.). 
MOO WANE(©:) voici c cee eee 
Christian Brothers.............. 
BBOrISHIADGOW..) - 6.6 ccc. ee cee eae 
Cisco Junior (C.). * 
Citrus Junior (C.) . 


. |Flushin, 


Amaril 
. |\Chicago, 


Sé eels “oria. 
.\Bakersfield, Calif... . 


. Johnson City, N. Y... 


. |Lawton, Okla........ 


. |Centralia, Wash...... 


. |Chicago, Ill. 


Location 
Pu oe puatvabs wives 


es S. Jon 
Grates Houpt (Bir): 
S. E. Van Lare (Dir 
Arleigh Templeton...... 


[Del Paso Heghts., Calif. 
‘Donaldson, Ind...... 
Anderson, 8. C....... 
Cuthbert, Ga. ......; 
Lancaster, Calif...... 
Newport News Va... 
Arkansas City. Kan... 


F. R. White (Dir.) 
. R. Galle (Dean) 


Beebe, ATK.......... 3 Ernest Howell (Dean). 
Arlington, Tex....... . H. Hereford..... 
Savannah, Ga........ 

Asheville, N.C... 


Ashland, Ky. 
Augusta, Ga. 
a Adina - 
Danvil Va. 


Baltimore, Md....... 


Paul L. Johnson (Dean) . 
ek PACKBOR 6.5.5 5 == see 


Rice Lake, Wis....... Hake (Supt. tn 


. |Bay City, Mich...... Eric Bradner (Dean).. 
Worcester, Mass..... Warren Lane.......... 
Beckley, W. Va...... D. K. Shroyer (V. Pres.) 
Plattsburgh, N. Y.... William Gleason ome) 
Belleville, Ml......... Donald B. Matthews. 
Millbrook, N. Y...... Bers A. Eldridge. . 
Mankato, Minn...... us W. Teigen.......:.. 
Hopkinsville, Ky..... 1854 |W. Edwin Richardson... 
Bismarck, N. Dak.... D 


Brenham, Tex....... 
Bluefield, Va......... 
Boise, Idaho. 


‘Boone, lowa ........ R. D. Heyen ae 
‘Bradford, ae eras Dorothy. MB ‘ as = ane 
Brainerd, Minn. ii 


Brevard, N.C... 
Mt. Vernon, Ga.. 
Briarcliff Manor, N ¥. 
Bridgeport, Conn.... 
Alma, Wis. 
Burlington, Iowa. ; 
Oakland, Calif. ...:): 
Cambridge, Mass..... 


ar ehue Keating 

APBenrud 2.5, itae occu 
D. D. a eg ene) 
Ernest F. Seaer. 
Irving Richards. . 


Buie’s Creek, N.C... 
Campbellsville, Ky... 
Balboa Heights, C. Di. 
Pippa Passes, Ky..... 
Washington, D.C.... 
(Price, Utaliocd. Sear 
Casper, Wyo......... 
Cazenovia, N. ¥..... 
Hackettstown, N. J... 
Centerville, lowa..... 


Roger Hackett (Dean) «. i 
Alice Lloyd (Dir. 
E. H. a 


Bower Seay nee nas 
8s News ret 
‘Bartlesville, Okla..... James O. Bair ie hers 3 
McPherson, Kan..... Elmer E. Barina 
Kansas City, Mo..... Cc. L. F 


Centralia, Il.....5... 
Ontario, Calif........ 
Chanute, Kan........ 
Charlotte, N.C...... 
Chicago atihe i. hn 


BenjaminC. Willis (Supt.) 
Peter Masiko, Jr. (Dean’ 
aged ee Jr. Deady 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Il... 
Marianna, Fla. . 
Murfreesboro, N = eS 
Memphis, Tent. xs 
Columbia, Mo......% 
Cisco, Texas... 1 ae ao 
Azusa, Calif. ........ 


(a) A technical institute owned and operated by the Newp 


Company in the field of shipbuilding and related technical jewport, 


—_ 
WBRSakRSSRESESS 


News Shipbuilding and Drydock 


i Noe 


(a) Division “of Emory University. (b) Division of Louisiana State University. 


Education—Junior Colleges 471 
a oe, i Sie BRIS BEA eT aa Wri ee 
Name | Location | Year| Governing Official dents | ers 
_ Clarinda Junior (C.)...........- ‘Clarinda, Iowa....... 1923 iJ. & re (Dean).. 186 23 
CLEC GES BRI ei = Beagrie ‘Vancouver, Wash..... 1933 ee Gaisetin: 5 sete 462 52 
Clarke Memorial (C.)..........- Newton, Miss........ 1908 poses ‘Compere. 332 15 
Clinton Junior (C.)............. Clinton, Iowa........ 1946 |Paul Sharar (Dean).. 146 28 
ma, Junior (C.). 22.2... Clarksdale, Miss... .. 1949 |B. F. McLaurin........ 266 13 
Coslings (C.)a cn. carci co a aS OBUE A cor. 1932 yale P. Niland Ore 323 34 
Goffey ville (C.)2 ic. een ee ets ES Coffeyville, Kan...... 923 M, Wilson (Dean). 430 20 
‘ogswell Polytechnical (C.) San Francisco, C 1887 ageae W. Smith...... 105 10 
Colby Junior (W.)....... (New London, N. H 1837 |Eugene M. Austin...,.. 517 52 
Colorado Woman's......... (Denver, Colo........ 888 Rice ge E. Dawson...., 493 47 
Columbia County Teachers ( . |Columbus, Wis....... 908 ar G. Wi persia’ 43 6 
Community Col. & Tech. Inst. Benton Harbor, Mish: 1946 . Beckwith . 519 34 
Compton (C.) - Compton, Calif. 9: Paul Martin wtog. iene 3,639| 141 
. St. Paul, Minn. . A. Poehler..... 257 29 
:|Milwaukee, Wis Walter W. Stuenkel 120 18 
Bro) ie; Albert E. Meyer 140 19 
Warner, O! Jacob Johnson. . . 399 26 
Wesson, Miss F. M. Fortenberry. 387 35 
evada, Mo......... epaneke H. Dow 250 27 
‘Creston, Iowa........ . Herring ‘[pean)s 83 16 
Wiiliamsbure, Ky. 1889 5. ae “Boswell.......... 445 26 
. |Miles SS aees Mont..... 1939 |Kenneth D. Smith (Dean) 126 il 
Danville, Il,........ 1946 |Mary Miller (Dean) . 250 23 
Dawson County Junior (C.)... |. Glandive. Mont...... 1940 |Harvey a Larson (Dean) 85. 10 
Dean Junior (C.).escs sn. vee de Franklin, Mass....... 1865 |William Garner........ 376 30 
oe Maptist (CL)s-.5.2 es 334 Decatur, PP OR soe. < afe.s ois 1897 ous Strickland... ....... 185 16 
HAW Marn(C:) ofc she savtecd cela sic Corpus Christi, Tex... | 1937 ~ haryin::.2 Se cares 1,890 62 
Devils fEake Junior’ (C.).... 0 .wacs. Devils Lake, N. Dak.. FE: H, Gilliland......... 50 12 
DeVry Technical Inst. (C.)....-. Chicago, Tll......... IT. J. Lafeber. ......... 1,400 80 
Bixia FORM AC ae ate ee St. George, Utah..... Arthur F. Bruhn....... 251 27 
Dodge City (C. y nails Doasheore ee Dodge City, Kan..... Guy Davis (Dean)...... 265 21 
Dodge Coanty Teachers (C.)....|Mayville, Wis........ Phyllis Ritter.......... 51 5 
Dominican Junior (W.)....-..... Blauvelt, N. Y....... Mother Geraldine...... 81 14 
Donnelly (C.)... 05.0. cee eee anes: Chey, Kan. Sister Jerome. ......... 354 15 
Door Kewaunee Teachers {)- .|Algoma, Wis......... Robert J. Gaulke....... 65 5 
Eagle Grove Junior (C.,).. Carl aed (Dean).. 140 17 
East Central Junior (Cc ) ; incent.....< 656 42 
East Contra Costa Junior ( Karl O. Dyerel (Dir.).. 1,153 65 
East Los Angeles Junior (C. ‘Benjamin K.Swartz(Dir. ) 2,312 107 
East Mississippi Junior {6 R. A. Harbour,........ 178 20 
Eastern Arizona Junior (C.) Paul uueee Sener os Fecme 247 21 
Eastern Okla. A. & M. (C.)...... Wilburton, Okla...... 1 eB; Dunlap...s.seoee. 955 34 
Eastman Dental Dispensary (W.).|Rochester, N. “S agreed 1916 |Basil Bibby YDir) Aida 70 30 
Edward Waters (C.)..........+. acksonville, Fla..... 1886 |W. B. Stewart......... 417 21 
EP Camino*(C.) . bcs. ke oe : El Camino Coll., * Cait 1947 |Forrest Murdock....... 8,213 200 
El Dorado Junior (C.).......... El porate, Kan...... 1927 |Max Bickford (Supt.)... 280 27 
Elgin Community (C.).......... Gilgia ois. fs yank 1949 |G. I, Renner (Dean).... 169 27 
Elisworth (C.).. 2... 22... 20s Iowa Falls, Iowa..... 1892 |E. J. Aalberts (Dean)... 150 14 
El Reno Junior (C.)............ El Reno, Okla....... 1938 |Paul R. Taylor........- 54 li 
Wiyssunlor (C:) . oe ores Lin LY Gals ty eee 1922 |Idelia Loso (Dean)..... 110 14 
Mimmandel(G.) so = <sseis<. s wn ecate Franklin Spgs., Ga. 1919 |Woodward G. Drum et 178 12 
Emmetsburg Junior (C.)...-.... Emmetsburg, Towa. 1930 |Roger Lauger (Supt.)... 59 20 
MOPS CE)) AB). os kira. wseeiee > Oxford, Garin. o...: -| 1836 |Virgil Eady (Dene Lae 206 22 
Endicott Junior (w.) Geo ies Beverly, Mass....... 1939 |George Bierkoe. ae 385 41 
Epiphany Apostolic............. ReRDere REIN has ay cae 1889 |Francis Dalsey... 37 9 
Estherville Junior (C.) = oi. oes Estherville, lowa..... 1924 |w. C. Hilburn (Supt. Ve 135 il 
Eveleth Junior (C.).........-... Eveleth, Minn,...... 1918 |E. T. Caristedt (Dean)... 90 17 
Everett Junior (C.).......+-.-.. Everett, Wash....... 1941 Erederio Giles . 2,472 137 
Mairbury. (C))\. ee See Fairbury, Nebr..... .| 1941 . Don Maclay . 191 22 
Ferrum Junior (C.)............- Ferrum, Va...... 1913 rey Ralph Arthur. 158 18 
Co rage I NETS Sr 1923 Senor her (Deanj:| _ tes| 20 
pdt ae iver, Mo ayle Simm 
Flint unio Seon ; ea bee y ; Flint; Mich. 1923 |Clyde E. Blocker (Dean)| 2,735 137 
Florida Christian (C.) -|Tampa, Fla..... 1944 |James R. Cope one ais + 
Fort Dodge Junior (C.).... .|Fort Dodge, Iowa. 1921 |Paul Seyde ‘ POE steels ri 
Ft. Kent St. Norm. Sch. (C .|Fort Kent, Me.....-- 1878 |Joseph as n Fox. ae = 
Fort Lewis Ag. & Mech. (C. ‘|Durango, Colo. ...... 1933 |Charles D 4 mt (Dea . ioe a 
Fort Scott Junior Coa gees _\Fort Scott, Kan...... 1919 |C. W. Trogdon ( ean) . bie! a 
Fort Smith Junior (C.).....-... Fort Smith, Ark......] 1928 |Elmer H. eee ves a 
Francis T, Nicholls Jr. ie) (b) ... |Thibodaux, 1A. Be caine 1948 |Charles Elkins. seaside 43 2 
Frank Phillips (C,)..=....-...-. Borger, Tex. -.+.| 1948 dee W. Dillar 6 ; 
Franklin Tech. Inst. << BS fore Boston, Mass........ 1908 K. Thorogood (Dir.). nee ae 
Freed-Hardeman (C.).........-. set Tenn..... 1908 Hubert A. Dixon e3en, + 243 7 
Freeman Junior tc) Dhaim se hee opens Freeman, S. Dak..... 1903 |Ronald von faites BA Hef ' 
Fresno Junior (C.)........-.+.-- Fresno, Calif..,...... 1910 |Stuart M. White....... pe a 
Friends Bible (C.).........-+--- Haviland, Kan....... 1892 enelgon. Jeqkeuners ‘ H re e 
Friendship Junior (C.).......--- Rock Hill, 8S. C.....-. 1891 |James - a iS are ane 
Fullerton Junior (C.).......---- Fullerton, WGlalIt= ied 1913 |H. Lynn Sheller ( ir). Per , 
Gainesville (C.)......-.---+++-- Gainesville, Tex...... 1924 mena K, gi ss ais ae 
Garden City Junior (C,). .. |Garden Ci ty, oe .{ 1919 JA. a ROaME ve ean) . re aa 
Garland School (W.). oie boeee Mawes: i372 Bae Beckett Foaes i)” 174 ees 
nd School (W.)....--.+---: , Mass......-: 
Georgetown Vis goctesion Jr. (W.)... By gener D a ee Bes St \Ceclt ia. es 162 21 
Georgia Military. .............-|Milledgeville, Ga....- > Eh He ee 356 22 
5 SBS) Sie anes 1926 |Lioyd A. Moll......... 
Georgia Squttestera yes ach \enondale: Gait. 221. 1927 |Gerhard Hhmann (Dir.).| 2116) 102 
Gogebic ey (CJS 4a: Ironwood, Mich...... ee ra a Co sbae ir.) . . aes 8 
Graven mea. ea saat pamervili, G Gao: 1895 |Edmund Gleazer, Jr 661 38 
Ginna naolas Junior (C.).....-- moby itaplas, Mich, f taae peat Fg has ee 5 1378 74 
Grand View (C.). 0.2 cece... es Mo B i: | 4880 Toad Santen eee re ae 
GS UEATDORAC 4s ciate kaise oe ‘Aberdeen, Wash. ward P. Smith....... 
ede County Saehars (Oyo Monroe, Wis.. tea zone ve ar reeae votes age Pe 
A Tt prea a eae a he eea igi john F, Montgomery ..}--. 16s} aa 
reenbrier (W.).~.-... ewes : 
Gp, Territorial Coll of (Gj. agama, Chim, 050°") 1952 Hi eames en) | aa] 
ER ICW shituaiecs apts ; 
Sra gory OW.” iepmend ca Pa] 1S eee | Mal 
town Junior . Bia ote 
Hannibal-LaGrange (C.) ‘Hannibal, Mo., 1858 Lire ec pores Re 2) ace ae 
Harcum “jaa Ly .. [Bryn Mawr, Pa......| 1915 |Philip Klein.........,. ee ie 
Hartford ae ys : "|W. Hartford, Conn: 1939 |Laura Johnson (Dean) ,. 1,176 rs 
Hartnell (C.) Salinas, Calit........ 1920 (Stuart Dufour........., ol 


(C. 
Tipping MDIOL (Ce), ieaye stecomseie oa 
Highland Junior es N31 cami ewe 
Highland Park Tunior Se CARE ia 
inds Jumior (C.):.........---- 
Bapeee (C.).. 0. ase ee es 
Holmes Junior (C.)........---. 
Holy Cross Prep. os 
Holyoke Junior (C 
Howard County Sunior (C.). 
Hutchinson Junior (C.) 
Immaculata Se sior CUA) icatetensay-rs 
Immaculate Concep. Jr. CWiakiren. 
Immanuel Lutheran (C.)........ 
Imperial Valley (C.)..........-- 
Independence Community (C.).. 
Iola Junior (C.) 


Jackson Junior (C.) 
Jacksonville (C.). 
Jefferson City Junior ( 
Jersey City Junior (C.). 
Johnstown Center (C.).........- 
Joliet Junior (C.)............0-5 
Jones County Junior (C.). 
Joplin Junior (C.) 
Juneau County Teachers (C.).-.. 
Kan. City, Junior Coll. of (C.).. 
Kan. City Kan. Junior (C.)...... 
Katharine Gibbs Sch. (W.) 
Kemper Military School 
Kendall (C. 
Keokuk ee) ic re Ls rata 
Keystone Junior (C oes 
RUE OUON CC) of oiare Memiivw cs eceeata 
Main Dratting (C.).....,..66..6% 
Lamar Junior (C.).... 
Langlade County Teachers (C.) 
Laredo Junior (C.)......... 
La ea Jr. (C.) 
Lasell Junior (W 
Lassen eed (Cc. } Reon ea min, 


Lees Ector (C35 Tey sane ernie Pcie 
Lees-McRae (C.)..6......0.05 6 
Leicester Junior................ 
BTC OUN OS) Toe vows cue we Shes viele 
Lincoln County Teachers (C.).... 
ae Wilson (C.).... 

Lon Morris (C.) 


Los Angeles Jr. Coll. of Bus. "(63 
et Angeles Pierce Jr. (C.)... 


Los Angeles Valley Jr. (C.). 
MUOUIEDUPE (Co). ie cee ee ee eed 
Lower Golumigia Junior (C, 
Luther Junior (C. Baa 
Lyons Township Junior (C.).... . 
Manitowoe County Teachers (C.) 
Marin, Coll. of (C.).......... mS 
Marinette County Teachers (C.) . 
IEHELOMUUVVE) iy ete wel seek vee 
Marion Institute......... a 
eer ay ebster Junior (C.) 
Mars Hill (C.) 

Marshalltown Junior (C. 
SCTE Vola CO a ea 
Mary Allen (C.) 


Mostra ert ahs 


Middle nel (C.) 
Midway Junior (W.) 


(OPIS itr. ae 
Moline a Sun GES F aavene: 
Monterey Peninsula (C.) 
Montgomery Junior (C.) . 
Monticello (W.)......... 
Morristown Nor. & Ind. 
ee Junior (C, 


Murray State Agric. (C, 
Muscatine Junior (C.) 


.| Dunkirk, N. ¥ 


.| Independence, Kan. ie 


ene Jacksonville, Tex. 
.| Jefferson Sisy Mo.... 


‘| Woodland Hills, Gri 


Longview, Wash. 


Marshalltown, Iowa,..| 1927 |Bryan Miller (Prin 
Pulaski, Tenn.......”. 1870 |J. Fort Fowler. 
Crockett, Tex........ 1944 | James L. Stanle 
.|West Point, Miss.....] 1892 |Harry A. Brand 
Mason City, Iowa....} 1918 |C. H. Beem (Dean) or. 
McCook, Nebr....... 1926 |Ralph Brooks. Eee 
Meridian, Miss....... 1937 |J. O. Carson (Dir.).... | 
.|Gd. Junetion, Colo...| 1925 |Horace J. Wubben..... 
Cochran, Ga......... 1928 |Lucien E. Roberts...... 
Midway, eV apo 1849 |Lewis A. Piper......... 
.|Miltonvale, Kan,..... 1909 | Wesley Knapp......... 
New London, Conn...| 1938 |Robert Weller......... 
Statesville, N. C..;... 1852 
Moberly, Mo......... 1927 
Modesto, Calif....... 1921 |Roy C. McCall......... 
7) Moline Tse eaten 1946 
Monterey, Calif,..... 1947 |Calvin C. Flint.......,; 
..|Takoma Park, Md....| 1946 
+ AltompeD o% .idhaM aie, aie ¢ 1835 | Russell Sharpe......... 
Chicago, Ti.) 2322.7: 1886 Pie 
Morristown, Tenn. 1881 : 
Cicero, MST, Aisa ee 1924 |Allen Moore........... 
-|Cresson,- Pa... icin ot. 1939 
.|Cedar Rapids, eo Ee .| 1928 
-|Clinton, Iowa. . ..| 1918 
Pomona, Calif, 1946 
Washington, D. G 1875 oan 
Portland, Ore. 1897 |John 8. Griffith...) ,. | ° 
Tishomingo, Oki: 1908 |Clive Murray........_- 


OR sss ato. Orval Pintle. : ns s-269 
Tearbo a Maieht Ne ae Fred Eshleman (Dean). . 
Hershey, Pa........- V. H. Fenstermacher (D.) 
esston, Kan......-. ae = Loge (Deans ne 
Hibbing, ge ee ee john Neum 
Highland, Kan....... Jack Blint.. /:..- 


Highland Park, Mich. 
Raymond, 
Madisonville, Tenn... 
Goodman, Miss...... 


G. M. McLendon. 


Holyoke, Mass 
.|Big Spring, Tex 
Hutchinson, Kan 
Washington, D. C 
Lodi, N. J 
Greensboro, N. C. 
El Centro, Calif. . 


E. R. Briggs (Dean 
Sister Mary Joan. 
Moth 


Laird 
Wallace McClellan, act.. 
G. M. Maxweil (Dean) . 
George Hoffman (Dir. - 


Jersey City, N. J..... 


SODUSMEO hs os =e 
New Lisbon: Wis. sce 
.| Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Kan.... 
New York, N. Y. . 
Boonville, Mo 
Evanston, Ill........: 
Keokuk, as 


‘ore, 
fd aAapelin: ind 
Lamar, Colo. 


Cc. 

Sauer Gibbs... 

H. C. Johnston 
M. Westerberg...... 

JA MeKinstry (Dean) 

Blake Tewksbury 


La Salle, I. ; 
Auburndale, Mass. . 
Susanville, Calif. . 
Cleveland, Tenn R. Leonard Carroll. 
George Gentry 
R,. G, Landolt 


Jackson, Ky oad ay shavaleane 
Banner Elk, N.C.... 
Leicester, Mass 


Lincoln, Tll.......... Raymond Dooley....... 
Merrill, Wis,........ G. Longbotham........ 
Columbia, Ky........ John B. Horton........ 
Jacksonville, Tex..... CG. Péeples, . on. ae 
Long Beach, Calif. . George Dotson......... 
Loretto, Ky......... Mother Mary Tobin.... 


Los Napeler: Gat sits 
Wilmington, Calif. . 
.|Los Angeles, Calif 


John Lombardi (Dir.)... 
Raymond Casey (Dir 
John Given (Dir.). 
ee B. Shepard (Dir.). . 
Parker Wilber (Dir.), 
Walter T. Coultas (Dir.) 
Cecil W. Robbins....... 
Sigurd Rislov (Dean) . 
Pe Johnson 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
.|Van Nuys, Calif 
Louisburg, N. C. 


Wahoo, Nebr 


Ta. Hocking) 2.44.5 
JohnH. Pray... cscs 
Robert C. Provine...... 
Marjorie Webster 

Hoyt Blackwell 


Muscatine, lowa 


24 ‘New oe Tech. Taste (C.). 


nst. (C.)- 


Education—Junior Colleges 


ZIncludes 23,824 in four-year colleges; does not include 14,771 in community colleges. 


Colleges and Teachers Colleges, page 454. 
2Includes 3,009 in four-year colleges; does not include 554 in community colleges. 


and Teachers Colleges, page 464. 


(a) Division of West Virginia University. 


DW, EIA VON, 7 ots" ke ees 78 
-2e ae} ROSwell, N.M...,.... 50 
-.++--./Albany, N. Y........] 1948 |William 8. Carlson..... 23,369 
Riae stew eje} S008 (Pat B. Orvis. ste. ot ew 79 
.).+..../Canton, N. Y..,.....} 1906 |Albert E. French....... 40 
«.+.+.-] 1911 JRay L. Wheeler......., ae 
. .| Farmingdale, N. ee edes: 142 
«a ~—0hmast—‘(<i‘iys”é« GD ws) » | Farmingdale, N. Y....| 1916 |William Medesy........ 
MS (eye -| Morrisville, Yc 
an" r nity, College: N. 1 Royson N. Whipple, act. 48 
ommunity de .-|Auburn, N. Y... Charl ringto 
Broome Tech, Comm. ee : Binghamton, N. c "others ane =e re 
Erie County Tech. Inst. (C. Buffalo, N. Y.. 58 
Fashion Inst. of Tech. (C.).._||New York, N.Y. 67 
Hudson Valley Tech. Inst... .. Troy.N. Vans. 37 
Jamestown Community (C.). .|Jamestown, N. Y. 25 
oer. Valley Tech. Inst. (CS tics, NOW. ccs sts oa 39 
N. Y. City Community (C.). rooklyn, N. Y....../ 1946 |Otto Klitgord.......... 158 
Orange Co. Community (C.)...| Middletown, N. Y....| 1950 |Edwin H. Miner....... 52 
Staten Island Comm. (C.)..... Goat Island, N. ¥...| 1956 |Walter L. Willig. 2. .! 16 
Westchester Community (C.) . Plains, p C. Martin...... 39 
Newton Junior (C.)............. Newtonsilie, ‘Mass... . Waiter Taylor (Dir.).... 22 
Nichols Junior. . wee kee tee eens Dudiey, Mass........ James L. Conrad....... 23. 
hala aE (CO o yo... vanes Sc Norfolk, Nebr........ Allen P. Burkhardt..... 20 
msorman: (C.).. ones sa cos he orman Park, Ga....| 1900 |Guy Atkinson......... 14 
N. Dak. Sch. of Forestry (C.)....|Bottineau, N. Dak....| 1906 |C. N. Nelson.......... 13 
N. Dak. St. Sch. of Ealenne (C.)..| Wahpeton, N. ..-| 1993 |G. W, Haverty......... 56 
North Greenvilie Junior (C.)..... Tigerville, S.C....... 22 
North Idaho Junior (C.)........ Coeur d'Alene, Idaho.}| 1939 |George Kildow......... 22 
North Park (C.)'S). 220s Sete sk Chicago, Ill..........} 1891 |Clarence Nelson........ 67 
Northeast Miss. Junior (C.)..... Booneville, Miss.....| 1948 |W. H. Hinton.......... 30 
Northeastern Junior Aas get Sterling, Colo........}| 1941 |Ervin S. French........ 16 
Northeastern Okla. A. &M. (C.).| Miami, Okla.........]| 1919 |Bruce G. Carter........ 31 
Northern Montana (C.)......... Havre, Mont.........] 1929 |L. O. Brockmann....... 39 
_ Northern Okla. Junior (C.) -.| Tonkawa, Okla. . oR Easterling. . 30 
_ Northrop Aeronautical Inst .| Inglewood, Calif. . McKinley (D 68 
- Northwest Miss. Junior (C Senatobia, Miss. E 29 
Northwestern Junior (C.).. Orange City, lowe: 24 
Northwestern Michigan (C ‘| Traverse City 21 
Oakland ‘Junior (C.)..... -| Oakland, Galt 165 
Oak Pigg Military Institute ‘|Oak Ridge, N.C.....| 1852 |T. O. Wright.....>_- 16 
AO CEES Sai one che pleaser ree Bar Harbor, Me. F 6 
Gecanside-Cariabad (iS eee bem ah ality aoe a 
Ohio Mechanics Inst. (€.). ..... Cincinnati, “Ohio -.+..++| 1828 }Kenneth Miller........ 107 
_ Oklahoma Military Academy. ‘|Claremore, Okla......| 1910 |Homer Ledbetter....... 33 
SUE 28 ie Sia ees Sra Oklolona, Miss.......| 1902 |W. Milan Davis........ 20 
OES EATSEO NG) oie re he scm tok bias’ ome a Bremerton, Wash..... 46 |L. J. Elias (Dean)...... 176 
Orange Coast (C.)..........-.... Costa Mesa, Calif....| 1947 Basil Peterson... ....6.: 80 
Oregon Tech. Inst. (C.)......... Oretech, Ore......... 1947 pias 95 
Bande Suton (Cheech were Orlando, Fla......... 1941 Addieon Williams...... 23 
MItEPOnIE. (GO) 5.05. ee tieare La Junta, Colo....... 1941 |William L. McDivitt.... 17 
Ottumwa Heights (W.)......... Ottumwa, Iowa...... 1925 |Sister Marie (Dean).... 22 
Our Lady of Hope Saison Sem. .| Newburgh, N. Y..... 1946 |Rev. E. G. Mahoney.... 9 
Our Lady of Victory (W.)....... Fort Worth, Tex..... 1930 |Mother Eleanor........ 12 
Outagamie County Teachers (C.).| Kaukauna, Wis...... 1912 |S. W. Ihlenfeldt........ 5 
Packer Collegiate Inst., Jr. (W.)..| Brooklyn, ENE ots heh 1845 |Paul D. Shafer. 20 
Paducah Junior (C.)............. Paducah, KY. os. as: 1932 |R. G. Matheson. 17 
Palm Beach Junior (C.)......... Lake Worth, Fla. .:.: 1933 |John Leonard... 24 
PGT AL OC oN settee fasts cu pieieis,oue.6 5 San Marcos, Calif....| 1946 50 
Palo te) sumor (Cy. sc ens Blythe, Calif. . 1947 12 
PANO (Os) saree votes js «wis ..-| Carthage, Tex 1947 15 
Paris ee GS win ¢| Paris;Tex. .. 1924 |J. R. McLemore....... 30 
Parsons Junior (C.) .| Parsons, Kan. . 1923 Chas. Thiebaud (Dean). 32 
Pasadena City (C .| Pasadena, Calif .| 1924 |W. B. Langsdorf (Prin.). 217 
Paul Smith’s (C. .| Paul Smiths, N. Y....] 1946 |Chester Buxton........ 22 
Peace (Wiese. ST RalelIbnG NGO. na cee 1872 |William Pressly........ 20 
Pearl River Junior (6. .| Poplarville, Miss. .... 1912 |Garvin Johnston....... 35 
Penn Hall Junior (W.) .|Chambersburg, Pa....| 1927 |C. G. Frantz.......... 24 
Perkinston Junior (C.). . .|Perkinston, Miss.....} 1925 |J. J. Hayden, Jr........ 30 
MPTCHT ERC oud badiieise ste =) sierope,8 Misenheimer, N. C...| 1885 49 
Be GOODEN ACH) ett avers cco a wre iel ye oat Oc Phoenix, Ariz........ 1920 66 
CVEIGMG sie oe os ns ecere ori Pikeville, Ky......... 1889) Ac An Pages. v5 oii nis 37 
Pineland Junior (C.).-..-5...... Salemburg, N. C...... 1875 Wittard feianoband seen 16 
Pine Manor Junior (W.)......... Wellesley, Mass...... 1911 |Frederick C. Ferry, Jr... 35 
Piney Woods (C.)........+..++.. Piney Woods, Miss...| 1910 |Laurence Jones........ 45 
Polk County Teachers (C.)...... St. Croix Falls, W Be .| 1905 |N. E. Erickson......... 4 
Port Huron Junior (C.)......... Port Huron, Mich....| 1923 |A. R. MacLaren (Dean). 31 
PPOVLEEVING (Gia)is. sccpec sviarsiere.s' 5 aie Porterville, Calif..... 1927 |O. H. Shires (Dir.)..... 26 
Portland Junior................ Portland, Me........ 1933 |Luther Bonney Deane 20 
Potomac State (C.) (a)......... Keyser, Vai: ate 1902 |E. E. Church. . 35 
Pratt Jutior (G.)s...c.. ects Prath, Kans, i.e 938 |C. M. Barnes (Dean) . 22 
Prentiss Inst. (C.).............. Prentiss, Miss........ 1907 |Bertha Johnson........ 10 
Presbyterian Junior (C.)........ Maxton, N. C........ 1929 |Louis LaMotte......... 16 
Pueblo Junior (C.)...-......... Pueblo, Colo......... 1933 |Marvin Knudson 94 
Racine-Kenosha Co. Teach. (C.)..| Union Grove, Wis....| 1916 |Bert Vogel..... 8 
Ranger Junior (C.)............: Ranger, Tex : 1926 |Price Ashton. 36 
RCA Institutes, THO (Co Gaus New York, N. Y..... 1909 |George F. Maedel. 82 
RAeMNE GCC)... Sestotie aie ou oe Ateione che Reedley, ye Aer 1926 |Stephen E. Epler 42 
Reinhardt Heiress ene Oe Waleska, Ga......... 1883 |James Burgess, Jr 12 
Richland Co. Teach. (G.)........ Richland Genter, Wis.! 1903 ijRoland Koyen......... 4 
See Senior 


See Senior Colleges 


San, ee — i ne ee 


Te n. e 


—— 


~~ & 
2 


hn’s (C.) Carl M er 
oseph Junior (C Je : f .....+-+{ 1915 | Nelle Blum (Dean)..... 
er Jose eee Train. Inst. (W.)|St. ugust! --| 1890 ial Munday chad 
Mate POSCDD BS. .. 2 o0 = ~~ ere nee N. J.....--| 1914 | Daniel Munday.......- 
St. Joseph's Seraphic Senten. Gere ode 
St. La 


eae Ric! 
Bi. Mary's Seminary J Sa Bs) Sree gia +g 


St. Petersbur; spUloRte Se aitiok 
Sreenilin’s (C.).....2..-.... ...|San 
St. Thomas Seminary. Podge tis wa Saas ¢ 

Salvatorian Seminary....... ae 


San Jose Junior (C.).....--. .--|San Jose, Calif....... 

San Luis Obispo Junior C ds -|San Luis Obispo, Calif. B 

San Mateo, Coll. of (C.). Cait. on Ss Julio L. Bertolazzo..... 

PeamtevAMA(C.) on ee net eee tt eee Doc. Siahanghton sex 

Byes peers aN (O10 tae Aire -| 1908 B . 
anta Monica City ) Bie chara ae § mas 


Schreiner Institute (C.) . -.-| Kerrville, Tex........ Andrew Edington...... 
Scottsbluff (C.)..............---!Seottsbluff, Nebr....- Otte Go Ruts aes 
Sequoias, Coll. of the (C.)....... Visalia, Cast... 5... 2. Ivan Crookshanks...... 
SUSU (OD Ree eee eI a ras Redding, (at ee rae >. Gilbert Collyer........- 
Sheboygan County Teachers (C.) .|Sheboygan Falls, Wis. Bert L. aaa Uae 
Shenandoah (C.).........-...-- Li Sree yss Forrest S. Racey....... 
IMGT) Pistoia ie aiciers  - » < s AUDUIN, CALE, - -. sco cates M. Weaver. .... 
i Ste 1h SSS Cie ae Se ene : Bye G GS Bussey. coc ane ee 
Skagit Valley Jr. (9: miter eS i : G.A Hodson: Jr. (Dean) 
Snead (C.)........ : ee _ Virgil McCain, Jr....... 
aow Coll. (C.). J. Elliot Cameron 3 
South Georgia (C. = mith. .... 
South Texas (C.). - 
Southern Baptist (G ; Pr 
Southern Sem. & Junior (W.) ; : Margaret Robey 


Southern Tech. Inst. (C.)..... Bsc L. V. Johnson (Dir.) 

Southern Union (C.)..........-- Nien oe ee 

Southwest Baptist (C.)...,.....-| Bolivar, Mo..........} 1878 |John W. Dowdy....... 

Southwest Mississippi Jr. (C ).. WGrP MISS. 5, chases 

Southwest Texas Junior (C.)..... | Uvalde, TEX 2. che | LORS: | Sterling as. Wily. 2 wi. eee 

Southwestern Bible Inst. (C.).... Waxahaenis, TeX. 5. o- fOLDET | Oe, COMIMS. acer cee 

Southwestern Junior (C.)........ Keene; Tex)... cos. 3. | ISDS TOON. Mecuees a wae 

Spartanburg Junior (C. Pte es ye pete iB $45 Rembert Burgess....... 

Spring Arbor Junior (C.)........ D Ar ache Roderick J. Smith 

Spring Garden Institute as a, Narada Joseph B. Parks........ 28 
Springfield Junior (C.) . ..-|Springfield, Ill........ Mother Ernestine. ..... 322 
State Technical Inst............| Hartford, Conn...... T. Raimondi (Dir.)..... 0 10) 
Stephens ty ere ota ere tn TAS INKO oe. cei Thomas Spragens...... 153) 
BUAIRTANIE NCO) sc). a els ala cave elec co. LA ae Burke W. Bradley...... 9 86) 
PEMTMOIHE CV) cs os boca ca set DANVING VAian . aecs John Simpson,.......... 1 28% 
Bue Bennett (O.).........0. 508, 1 SOR: cl: Oscie Sanders.......... 153 
PRPUTIBAGVY chic ics cncee es 8 be tober Sth tH iam Martin........ 377 
Sunflower Junior (C.)........... moe Webs HOrog 2. ces: 263 
ou cut TO) a ev Lccots INETOD oan David Halkola......... 18: 
<2): (COS Rens : Tat, Caut. c..0:. -.| 1922 |G. A. Basham (Dir.).... 27% 
Tarleton State (C.).. . Stephenville, Tex.....| 1899 |B. J. Howell........... 56. 
Taylor County Teach. « Medford, Wis. sy E. W. Laurent......:.. 5) 
Temple Junior (C.).. Temple, Tex.. Newman Smith........ 29° 
Texarkana (C,). zs Texarkana, Tex. Henry Stilwell. ..-.<i.. 41 
Texas Southmost (C.) boat . -|Brownsville, Tex (OF a Garland. “3 
Thornton Junior Se Roe Sie oct TELE oSrarere J. D. Logsdon (s 

srrenton Junior (C.).............. i Ed Geyer (Dean) 

Trenton Junior (C. Ps aTtiye “sf Henry Parcinski 

Trinidad State Junior (C.)......: are Dwight Baird. . 

Truett-McConnell Junior (C.)....|Cleveland, Ga........ Joe H. Miller. . 

Peer mUMON (Os) unset eo est ve | LVIer, LOK. sasaki ees Harry Jenkins... 

Union Junior (LOBES Sic sidiormprar eras oie a eaeeeere Kenneth MacKay. : 

PMMA AAO eo ramen at ae sayet ULDANA, OHO. .... cc Edward Ee eS 

Vallejo Junior (C.).............] Vallejo, Calif......... . McDonald..... 

Valley Forge Military Academy. . pe Els spsinoayeraseraene ree J. Carne (Dean) 

piper aiza pt Oem Inst. (CD) vos. Valparaiso, Gadi.) .. W.D. A. Peasiee....... 


Vanna Floyd V. Turner....... 
age | Floyd Mige (Dean)..... 
stencils G.20), OLA. site re 
Sigvold ie Fanske...... 


Warren Winoa ap eee 


Wachingvon sunor (0) “| Punansela Fins out . Gt Wigging en. 

Washington State pa hee ye igs: Mel... oe Lincoln Sennett........ 15 

Weatherford (C.) aioe Ran Vernon Parrott........ 16 

ect CW. or ne Paul C. Staake. . 40 10 

Webster City Junior ( . .| Webster City, taan ne wens. crake (D an) . 3 " 
Ee — . Ww. ean) . 

Wenatchee Junior (C.). Wenatchee, Wash... James M. Starr EArt Pet 9 5 


(a) Division of St. Louis University, 


“2 


Oe F 


+ 


| Worthi: 
_ Wyo 
Yakima Valley Junior (C.) 


Young H 
Yuba (C.). . 


-;.| Carrollton, Ga..... 
.| Portland, Me..... 


nga 


Worcester Junior (C.)......... 
on Junior (C.)...... 
Poly. Inst. (C.)... 


York Junior (C .| York, P: 


x te, N 
.|Mathiston, th 
.| Worcester, Mass..... 
.| Worthington, Minn... 
.| Wyomissing, Pa... 
.| Yakima, Wash.... 
arris (C Young Harris, Ga 
.| Marysville, Calif. . 


Governing Official 

H. Russell Beatty. ..... 

Soe ei ba a ee 

5 ayba é 

ete 

e we: - 
194! oaeph Cosand (Dir.)... rr 
Bic Irvine S. Ingram....... 25 
ane Milton Proctor......... 32 
- es} 194 . M. Hodges! 52) 1202 38 
ee ee 8 
...| 1890 |Tilford Swearingen..... 30 
eee 25 
...| 1951 |Walter Hendricks... ... i 
ae Felix Sutphin. //. 1.) ||? 7: 9 
‘Harold Bentley (Dir.)... 83 
W. Donald Olsen (Dean) 150 14 
Bene T. Glenwood Stoudt._.. 8 
ee Harold Hoeglund (Dean) 31 
aah J. F. Marvin Buechel. . . 27 
..| 1886 |Charles Clegg.......... 26 
ame J. J. Collins 27. eens 44 


Canadian Colleges and Universities 
(C) co-educational; (M) faculty of medicine. President unless otherwise stated. Year that of founding. 


Stu {Teach 


Name Location Year| Governing official dents | ers 

USES TLE SE U3 a (G3 een ee Woltville, Nova Scotia} 1838 |Watson Kirkconnell... . 732 65 
Alberta Un. of (C.. M.)......... Edmonton, Alberta...| 1906 |Andrew Stewart........ 5,113 350 
Assumption Un. (C.)............ Windsor, Ont... .....: 1857 |BOC, LeBel. 22.02 -2e ce 66. 57 
Bishops Un) tO), 257. aes wis Lennoxville, Que..... 1843 |A. R. Jewitt (Prin.)..... 289 21 

_ British Columbia, Un. of (C., M.).|Vancouver, B,C..... 1908 |Norman MacKenzie... . 7,699 750 

BAC Arieton: (COC. = csi Pats ee ee ole Ottawa, Ont......... 1942 |Claude Thos, Bissell... . 1,263 135 
Dalhousie Un. (C., M.)........- Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1818 |A. E. Kerr............- 1,541 290 
King's Coll., Un. of (C.).......-. Halitax, Nova Scotia..| 1788 |Canon H. L. Puxley. -. . 116 12 
Laval University (C., M.)....... Quebec, Que......... 1852 |Alphonse-Marie Parent. . 8,576) 1,223 
BOVOIK) pl ean co. <seeste Montreal, Que....... 1896 jGerald F. Lahey....... 423 32 
Manitoba, Un. of (C., M.)....>..|Winnipeg, Man...... 1877 |Hugh Saunderson...... 4,783 346 
Pr cGiNsei (Ol Mico tteier cma tos Montreal, Que....... 1821 |F. Cyril James (Prin.)...| 7,254!) 1,077 
McMaster Un: (C.,.M.). 2.5... % Hamilton, Ont....... 1887 {George P. Gilmour..... 1,185 119 
Montreal, Un. of-(C., M.).......- Montreal, Que....... 1876 |Irenee Lussier (Rec.)....| 10,193) 1,905 
Mt. Allison Un. (C.) 2... 52... Sackville, N. B....... 1858 |W. T. Ross Flemington. . 917 62 
Mt. St. Vincent (W.).....-...-- Halifax, Nova Scotia 1925 |Sister Francis d’ Assisi... 264 28 
New Brunswick, Un. of (C.)..... Fredericton, N. B....| 1785 |Colin Bridges Mackay.. 1,277 81 
Newfoundland, Memorial Un. of |St. John’s, New- 

Ca ite eee ts sec foundland......... 1925 |Raymond Gushue...... 896 
Ottawa, Un. of (C., M.)......... Ottawa, Ont.... 1866 |R. Normandin (Rector).. 1,712 478 
Queen's Un. (C., M.)..........: Kingston, Ont... 1841 {William A. Mackintosh 2.524 169 
St. Dunstan’s Un. (C.)...... .|Charlottetown, P. 1855 |J. A. Sullivan...... 230 
St. Francis Xavier Un. (' Antigonish, N.S.....] 1853 |H. J. Somers....... 1,258 57 
St. Mary's Un...... Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1802 |Patrick G. Malone...... 291 31 
St. Thomas (C.).... D Chatham, N.B...... 1910 |A. L. MeFadden....... 90 14 

_ Sainte-Anne, College ....-... Church Point, N. S...| 1890 |Edouard Boudreault... . 162 19 
Saskatchewan, Un, of (C., M.)...|Saskatoon, Sask...... 1907 |Walter P. Thompson.... 3,070 298 
Sir George Williams (C.)..-..-..-. Montreal, Que....... 1929 |Henry Foss Hall (Prin.).| 5,252 237 
Sudbury, Un. of (part C.)...-... Sudbury, Ont........ 1914 |Alphonse Raymond..... 400 30 
Toronto, Un. of (C., M.)....--.. Toronto, Ont........ 1827 |Sidney Earle Smith..... 12,275] 1.529 

_ Western Ontario, Un. of (C., M.).|London, Ont......... 1878 |G. Edward Hall........ 3,159 410 


The American Teacher: Loyal, Efficient, Underpaid 


Source: National Education Assn., Washington, D. C. 


In 1957 the NEA published a year’s survey called 
The Status of the American Public-School Teach- 
er. it was submitted as a composite portrait of 
the country’s 1,100,000 classroom teachers, with 
the conclusions that follow. 

GENERAL FINDINGS 

Teachers are alert to civic and political affairs. 
In recent elections 86% voted, one-third higher 
than the national voting record of 1952. 

Women constitute 72.5% of the teaching force, 
men 27.5%. The median age for women is 45.5 
years, for men 35.4 years. The falling off of men 
in the upper age groups is attributed to change to 
other occupations. 

Average salary of elementary and secondary 
teachers combined is $4,055. One-third receive 
less than $3,500. Fewer than 5% get under $2,000 
or over $7,000. Women earn 93.5% of the salary 
of male teachers. Rural teachers now earn 72% 
of what urban teachers earn. 

Three-fourths of all public-school teachers have 
a bachelor’s degree .or higher; one-fourth have a 
master’s degree or higher. 

THE MALE TEACHER 

The typical male teacher is 35.4 years old, mar- 
ried, and has either one or two children. Married 
male teachers constitute 82.7%. 

His annual salary from teaching is $4,374. For 
the rural male teacher the average is $3,671; for 
the urban, $4,784. His salary from teaching rep- 
resents 86% of his income. He supports one or 
more dependents; 45.8% support two or more 
persons. Also 72% of all male teachers supple- 
ment their earnings. j 

He teaches in high school or junior high and 
has 129.1 pupils in his class. However, 31.2% 


of the men teach in elementary schools, with 
median classes of 31.8 pupils. In urban schools, 
where 63.1% of male teachers are employed, 
classes are larger. He devotes 11.3 hours a week 
to school duties in addition to the school day. 


THE FEMALE TEACHER 

The typical woman who teaches is 45.5 years 
of age, married, and has one child. In:addition 
to the 54% of female teachers who are married, 
11.9% are widowed. Only 34.1% are unmarried. 
The average number of children of married 
teachers is 1.4, 

She holds a bachelor’s degree, A master’s or 
higher degree is held by 18.1%. Her teaching 
experience is 15.4 years, including 7.6 years in the 
system where she is now employed, 

Her annual salary from teaching is $3,932. For 
the rural female teacher the average is $3,165; 
and for the urban, $4,473. Her salary from 
teaching represents 95.3% of her income. She 
provides partial support to one or more depend- 
ents; 13.0% had one or more persons fully de- 
pendent upon them. 

She teaches in an elementary grade with 30.8 
pupils enrolled in her class. However, 26.7% of 
the women teach in secondary grades, with a 
median of 129.5 pupils in their classes. In urban 
schools, where 58.7% of the women teach, classes 
are larger. The typical teacher devotes 9.7 hours a 
week to school duties in addition to the school day. 

She is an active member in a church and af 
least two other community organizations. She 
voted in her school community in the most re- 
cent election. A total of 86.4% of the female 


teachers voted. 
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American College Fraternities, Sororities and Societies 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
There are two groups of American college fraternal organizations, the fraternities and so) i 
that organize the social life of their members, and the honor and recognition societies that e 
members primarily for their achievement in some field of education. Among the fraternities 
sororities, there is a distinction between the so-called social college fraternities that draw th 
membership mainly from the undergraduate student body, and the professional fraternities 
confine their membership to a specific field of professional education. P 
The oldest American college Greek letter fraternity is Phi Beta Kappa, organized Dec. 5, 177 
at William and Mary College, Willaimsburg, Va. It was not continuously active. Originally found 
as a secret fraternity, Phi Beta Kappa was reorganized in 1883 as an honor society and studen 
with the highest standing on graduation are nominated for membership by college authorities 
Kappa Alpha Society, founded Nov. 26, 1825 at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., is the oldes 
of all Greek letter fraternities to have maintained a continuous existence. * 
National Interfraternity Organizations oY 
National Interfraternity Conference: Sec.. Charles M. Carpenter, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Ds 
Professional Interfraternity Conference: Sec., J. D. Thomas, 330 S. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohios 
Association of College Honor Societies: Sec.-Treas., Robert H. Nagel, Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn 
National Panhellenic Conference: Sec., Mrs. Joseph D. Grigsby, Grigsby’s Station, Md. 
Professional Panhellenic Association: Sec., Miss Virginia M. Croon, 5044 Marine Dr., Chicago 40, Ill 


Social College Fraternities and ~_Sororities 
FRATERNITIES 


| Year | Active | Mem- 
Name | Found. iChapt.| bers National Headquarters 


Alpha Chi Rho...........-.-- 1895 21 9,270 | 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 
Alpha Delta Gamma.........- 1924 12 3,500 | St. Louis Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 
ipa Delta PRI ee. ee 1832 28 16,400 | 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Alpha Epsilon Pi............. 1913 65 16,500 | 4 No. 8th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Alpha Gamma Rho..........-- 1904 33 17,000 | 706 W. Mich. Ave., Urbana, Ill. 
Alpha Gamma Upsilon......... 1922 12 3,686 | 712 Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Alpha Kappa Lambda......... 1914 18 3,406 | Box 132, Emporia, Kan. 
Alpha Phi Alpha.............. 1904 247 24,700 | 4432 South Pkwy., Chicago 15, Ill. 
Alpha Phi Delta........-.....- 1914 22 6,060 | 1430 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Alpha Sigma Phi... - 1845 57 26,970 | 24 W. William St., Delaware. Ohio 
Alpha Tau Omega oe} “IB6S 117 63,000 | 627-9 E. Green St., Champaign, Ill. 
Bete Sigma a sos irae spe e ace pi eee Bldg., yee Nebr. 
€ igma Rho......... 1 3, ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Beta Sigma Tau er... 1948 23 3,000 | 430S. Michigan Ave., Chi 5, Til. 
Beta Theta Pi 1839 96 | 50.000 | 208 E. High St Oxterd. One| 
wie Seta 2 3e : 08 Mark Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
@hiePstl. .... 1841 27 13,211 | 1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mic 
JD AKC Ye): I eee Sats vtRie 1890 45 17,768 | 16 So. Clinton St., Iowa City, Ia. <f 
Delta Kappa Epsilon.......... 1844 49 25,000 | 50 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
2 LEE Pe Re aie ee 1827 16 5.500 | 325 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Uoorinfh, TEs eae Ori eee 1847 9 4,225 | 16 East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
Delta Sigma Phiy............+5 1899 90 23,773 | 1445 Steele St., Denver 6, Colo. i 
Delta Tau Delta..............| 1859 86 54,345 | 3242 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 8, Ind, 
apelta Upsilon... 2... ee 1834 69 36,000 | 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y, 
Kappa Alpha Order........... 1865 80 39,000 | 830 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga, 
apps Alpha Psi.............. 1911 234 19,000 | 2320 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
pars ed Bosiety. a ere ee oo a mes ee sy “eos ort 36, N. Y. 
Mees < eine, techs . -D. 2, Stockton, N. J. 
apps Shae SRA Es Diao aeon ae meee = bya gen ne te Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
Kappa Sigma Kappa..........| 1867 43 | 13'200 | P.o. Box 600. Ralnmon 
« ox 609, Fairmont, W. Va. 
pambde oe a eae raft io CS SR aC re oH oe eee aghast et a ee 5, Ind_. 
SN LEP. oe eee 2: A ., Washington 1, D. G 
REA BR GMs conc ce cece ee 1914 15 6,000 | P.O. Box 14. Flemington, N 1 
Bhi Beta Sigma... .002....... lol4 | 199 | 11.288 | 1105 Prospect PL, Brooklyn 13, N.Y 
Delta Theta........- atone 2 ’ 2 So. Campus, Oxford, Ohio (| 
Phi Epsilon Pi. as foes 1904 34 12,000 | 1411 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, P 
Pol Gamma Deita seo] 1848 84 | 45.000 1757 N St., NW. Washington 6, D.C. 
; lS eee ate ei siteeiare [in vate Sycamore St., New Orleans, La. 
a Eepba oe ey rotate!) ec) 31 11,356 | 1026 Delta Ave., Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
He ed 4) SSeS eon 1852 60 43,367 | 1940 East 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
: appa Sigma ............ 1850 46 19,805 | 335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 
Hi ae) aria SH aoe Ee sat Le aarase ae: eyes ‘Ave., Oxford, Ohio~ 
JOOG, *, <i  Seep ee ¢ . enjamin St., East G 
aa ane ‘heals SA Ath neSPy ip 1909 31 9,414 | 47 West 43d St., New York 30. Ne 
i Big Sed oie ON. ......-. -.| 1910 26 11,680 | 605 Union Arcade, Davenport, Iowa 
ten pape: eee SYS ee ins te Bein Wares Mens oe Hill, Pa. 
c \Ipha,...... Soe § ¢ . niversit: si : 2 
Pl Kappa : ve PO cc, veeeeee| 1904 52 | 21,030 | 11 B. Canal St, Sumter, Sc. sea haps 
ah ie 2 alia Seana ihe Stes 1895 32 15,512 | 151 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y 
Bal Upsilon. wee 1833 30 | 20,000 | 4 West 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. _ 
eae eee Spsilon OR ANS ZaCan bss 1856 139 85,000 | 1856 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Il. — 
1 UNS eaeateas 1208 | 185 | 2e:ees | Se SLA Naw ores at 
Sigma Mu Sigma............ 2. 1897 5 4,500 | P.O. poe. ae ek me 
RIGMBANUIs Sine Rick owen 1869 124 | 65:00 | 745 Illinois Bide, iaaiseane iis Tad 
Bipme, Pte ers (aca hee aces | S27 1 3,400 | 14 Si % NY. 
Sigma Phi Epsilon... .. 1.1.1]: 1901 144 | 51.336 209 We pranviln St, Rlohteond 30 
2 = eer eee 44 . W. Franklin St., Richm 
ae ee es | 2 (ES | Hr er at ee 
i MAH ss rene é , a. en vd., St. 
ooo Estes pees ot Lete|) keel) 32 5,000 | 25 West 23rd St., New vork, Wey Me 
Jan Delta Phi... 2t eee 1910 29 8,500 | 171 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 
Tau Kappa Epstion... 1111121. 1399 143 38:00 £000 B. both Bt. Kan as City ier N. Xs 
Theta Chi. 1856 120 | 425603 | 436 Broad St. Bk. Bldg. tanioa 8, NJ 
Ee \ 847 29 14,850 | 353 West 57th St., New York 19, N. ¥.- 
TUCO *s aa ‘| 1864 52 | 19°949 5173 Delmar Biva. Sr eae Pio ES 
Zeta Beta Tau... x ‘| 1898 46 | 181000 | Rm. 402, 124 Hast’ 40th St, N.Y 16, N. ¥ 
PMO SA ae hus ae 1847 33 | 16,486 | 31 Bast 39th St., New York 16, N.Y. | 
nih ee 1904 | 44 
RmimansCiuhs. J eae ¢ 17,900 | 1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Il. 
1S a Ris ie caanea ie ct iA | 3-900 | 344 W. 36th St., New York 18, Ny. 
“Unatlts o are 1907 13 :762 | 256 B. Irvin Ave., State Coilege, Pa. 


7,400 | 2611 Macomber St., Flint 3, Mich. 


—- +. 2 Te =—_ 


adh Ka oa Al ae 
pha 
Alpha Omicron Fi Re ee 


~ Delta De ie 


Delta Gamma 


Pi Ban Wigs Sere het etery 
Sigma Delta Tau.............. 


: Theta Upsilon.....-...---.... 


Zeta Tau Alpha............... 


Education—College Fraternities, Sororities and Societies 417 
SORORITIES 
ear | Active em- 
Name Found, |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 


320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
1386 Ponce de Leon Ave,, N.E ar Atlanta, Ga. 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Tl. 
46 E. Coleman Ave., apes N. J. 
Biles SOLS wah Ave Chase, 
ncinnat’ 

634 Foster St. Evanston, Ill. aa 
372 onne Dr., Kenmore 23, N. ¥ 
5641a S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo, 

569 Sherman Ave., hag Ti. 


- 156' 
Liberty Bldg., Pittsburgh 


2245 Grandin Rd., Cinginnath 5, Ohio 

1709 London Guarantee Bldg., Chicago. i Fo 
He Northwest Blvd., Columbus 12, 0! 
oe 42d St., New York 36, ion Me 

608, Com. Trust Bldg., Kan. City, Mo. 

Bobi NT Pennsylvania St., fadianapollss, Ind. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ml. 
7060 Dorcas St., Philadelp 49, Pa. 
Rm. 575, 20 No. Wacker Dr., »,Chileago 6, Ti. 
900 Landers Bldg., Springfield 
411 North Leroux St., Flagstaff, wer 
530 E. Town St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
22 No. Front St., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
203 Albee Bldg. ‘Washington 5, D. C. 
410 Standard Office Bldg., Decatur, Ili. 
2852 Delaware Ave., Kenmore 17, N. ¥. 
924 Noyes St., Evanston, Mil. 
3433 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Drawer 696, Denison, Tex. 
357 Cloverdale Ave., Akron, Ohio 
P.O. Box 106, La Crosse, Wis. 
5271 Ridgebury Blvd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
708 Church St., Evanston, Il. 


Professional Fraternities and Sororities 


Honor and Recognition Societies 
Abbreviations: (H.) honor society; (R.) recognition society. All others are professional fraternities 
and sororities. Organizations marked with (*) asterisk admit both men and women. 


FRATERNITIES AND SOCIETIES 


Name 


- Accounting 

Beta oer PRIF SG cit a ie'y syne 
Advertising 

Alpha Delta Sigma. .....------ 
Agriculture 

Alpha Zeta 53 ane tre 

Gamma Sigma Delta* (H.)..... 

Anima! Husbandry 

Block and Bridie Club*........ 
Architecture 

ae SURO CHG fuer NGG wii © 


Scar 
Tau cigs age CHS seican 


rt 
Delta Phi Delta* (H.).....-... 
Kappa Pi* (R.)....----------- 
v 


Alpha Eta Rho........---+--. 
Band 


an 
Kappa dod = aa Soma tcd 
By 
Beta Beta pear “CB itn Bore 
Phi Sigma Society* (H.)....... 
Business Education 
Delta Pi Epsilon*...-.---.---- 
Pi Omega Pi* (R.). ...-------- 
Ceramic Engineering 
Keramos*......-----+++eeeeee 
Chemistry 
Alpha Chi Sigma......-.--.--- 
Gamma Sigma Epsilon* (R.).... 
Phi Lambda Upsilon (H.) ..... 
Chiropractic 
Delta Sigma Chi.........-..+..- 
Delta Tau Alpha (H.)......... 
Civil Engineering 
Chi Epelon* | tee ie ee cioere 
Classics 
Eta came Phit GRC =. cn. ote) 
\ommerce 
Beta Baas Sigma* (H.)...... 
Commerce and Business 
Alpha Kappa Psi........----.. 
Delta i Pi 


try. 
Alpha Omega........------+-- 
Delta Sigma Delta........-.-- 
Omicron snes U “osilon® (HH)... 
Psi Omega. . SRE ries oa 
5:6 dy 321 6 2) Up ee emai ais 
Drama 
Alpha Psi Omega* (R.) . ete 
National Collegiate Players” 

(Pi Epsilon Delta) * CU? ay eu 
Theta Alpha Phi* (H.)...:-...1 
Earth Sciences 
Sigma Gamma Epsilon (H.).... 


Year 


1919 
1913 


Active | Mem- 


Found, |Chapt. 


44 
46 


bers 


16,000 
11,000 


15,000 


18,367 
23,000 


4,548 
17,500 


1,900 
25,991 
4,760 
27,500 
5,000 
1,201 
12,000 
1,000 
31,874 


36,000 
40,000 


8,000 
7 1432 
200 


277 000 
21,500 


28,400 


7,800 
1,800 


25,000 


National Headquarters 


436 Hagerty Hall, Ohio St Un., Columbus 
Sch. of Journ., Un. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 


1010 Vermont Ave., Wash. 5, D. C. 
Kansas State Coll., "Manhattan, Kan. 


Agric. Coll., Un. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 
4828 Garfield Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
306 Marvin Hall, Un. of Kan., Lawrence 
14424 Longacre Rd., Detroit 27, Mich. 


R.R. 10, Lafayette, Ind. 
211 No. Adams St., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 


8218 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif, 


325 N. Husband St., Stillwater, Okla. 


P.O. Box 336, New York 10, N.Y. 
1305 Hillcrest Dr., Blacksburg, Va. 


Ohio St. Un,, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn, 


N. C. State Coll., Raleigh, N. C. 

5503 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
Sch. of Chem., Un. of Ala., Tuscaloosa, Ala, 
Un. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


1000 Brady St., Davenport, I 
20 No. Ashland Blvd., Gnivago 7, Th. 


4146 Aralia Rd., Altadena, Calif. 
Birmingham-Southern Coll., Ala. 
148 Hanna Hall., Un. of Cincinnati 


111 E. 38th St., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
330.8. Campus "Ave., Oxford, Ohio 


41 E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

4660 Buckingham Rd., Detroit | a6 Mich. 
State Un. of Iowa, Iowa City, I 

3313 West St., Weirton, W. Va. 

508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


1317 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Box 409, Capital Un., Columbus 9, Ohio 
Un. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Box 338, Louisiana Tech. Sta., Ruston, La, 


‘ta, apps Ae ae Boo aca 
Bn Sie gngincering 
pha Pi Mu (Industrial)* (H.) 
Delta Kappa Phi oe . (i 


PEHGGR PAW. ocak e ees 
Foreign Service 
Delta Phi Epsilon.....-.-.-.-- 
Forensic 
ae Sigm: 


appa a eeltas (R.). 
Tau foe 2 att aa 5 
Pi* (H. 
= fetes Sehoiarsinio 
Phi Eta Sigma (H 
ee 
Phi Beta a Pte ci ETA) tency Nesins 5 
Phi Kappa i TeRS 


Phi Alpha Theta, 
Pp ieetsare if téation 
Epsilon Pi Tau* ( 
Tota Lambda pigne -Syctoasceet 
Journalism 
Alpha Phi Gamma* (R.)....... 
Pi Delta aaa (i eS 
Sigma Delta Chi 
Languages 
pera Phi Alpha (German) * (R.) 
hi Sigma Iota (Romance)* (H.) 
bi Delta Phi (French) * (R.) 
Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish) * (H.). 
Sigma Tau a pale (English)*.... 


Delta Theta. Phi... ........ss 
Gamma Eta Gam 
Order of the Coit* ( (Hi Sey a 
Phi Alpha Delta. 
Phi Beta Gamma. . 
Gio ULC 5 RR Seca 
Sigma Delta Kappa........... 
COGS NS | eer 
Tau Epsilon Rho....... 

Leadership and Activities 
Blue Key (R. 

Bentcron) Delta Kappa (H.)..... 
Library Science 
oe MBta AIDNA*® Soe a ce es 
O32) eg 10 I ae ee 
Mathematics 

Bere Mu Epsilon* (R.)....... 
geripaiion® (R06... eee 
Medicine 
Alpha Kappa Kappa........... 
Alpha Omega Alpha* (H.) ; 
Delta Sigma Theta. ... 
Nu Sigma Nu........ 
Phi Alpha Sigma..... 
Phi Beta Pi....... 


Phi Delta Epsilon.... 
Phi Lambda Kappa....... 
PME O IBINE So ire sees 
jMhetawkwappa Pal.............. 
Military 
Pershing Rifles (R.)........... 
Scabbard ead t Baas (R.) 
Music 
Phi Mu "Gb een) Si oucmets 
Pi Kappa Lambda* 
Opiooscie’ 
Gamma Omega Phi............ 
Omega Delta... 05.6... ... 085 
Omega Epsilon Phi*........... 
Osteopathic 
ian CE RID BARING Ls ers oe 5 wes 
Atlas Club........ a 
POpA WAU Sigma... cae les 
Lambda Omicron Gamma...... 
Phi Sigma Gamma.... . 
Psi Sigma Aipha* 
Sigma Sigma Phi. 
Theta Psi....... 
Pharmacy 
Alpha Zeta Omega...... cage ee 
OP) 1590 ote Ee ae ee 
Phi Delta VC Lge tees Ae 
0a 5 SS 
Physical Education 


Phi Epsilon Kappa. Set 


NPOUNADe Only 


Dwimoo 
Cneo 


6,500 
76,000 


30,000 
00 


’ 


ee ee a 


B07 re Reg dghie ig 


& Union Ave. 
ae Tenes Coil, Nillerswile, 


2540 Sharondale Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
HP a Sg ag oe 

-O. Drawer F * 
9331 11th Ave. So., M 20, Minn. 


ts e 
1 So. Mattis Ave., ampaign, Ill. 
21080. 30th St., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 
Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 
1602 Louisiana St., Lawrence, Kan. 


N. Y. Un., Washington Sq., New York 
Un. of Colorado, eget Colo. 

East Central-St. Coll 

Florida State Un., Tebenatsee. Fla. 


Un. of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


101 Samford Hall, Ala. Poly. In., Auburn, Ala. 


1811 ne St.. N.W., Wash. 
634 So. Western Ave., re Pe Calit. 


2812 Livingston St., Allentown, Pa. 


Univ. pee Box 3111 eee 10, Ohio 
Un. of Tenn., Knoxville. T 


Oakland Cit age Oakland ae Ind. 
ee Howe prittsburgh om 
35 E. Wack Fie . Chicago 1 


Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Muhlenbe! Stage — Pa. 

Ore. State , Corvallis, Ore. 

Un. of Tenn, oa Spenn, 

808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. 


Old Bank Bldg., Douds, Iowa 

6124 Haddon Hall Rd., desde og — 
500 Chautauqua A "Norman. 0 

10707 White 


, Ga. 
St. WwW ngton 9, D. C. 
1 W. Warren St., Detroit in Mich. 


P, O. Box 488 Gainesville. Fla. 
Un. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


P.O. Box 1117, Natchitoches, La. 
331 Library Bidg., Un. of Ill, Urbana, Ill, 


Washburn Un., Topeka, Kan. 
Un. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 


683 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

Box 47, Slatervilie Springs, Sy Ye 

1515 E. 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1 West Main St., Madison 3, Wis. 

Suite 202-B, 250'S. 18th St.,’ Phila. 3, Pa. 

7109 Jenkins Arcade Bldg., Pittsbur; ns 22, Pa 
103 W. Brookwood Dr., Valdosta, 

145 East 52nd St., New York 22, 'N. Ny. 
1030 Buclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

108 McClellan Dr., Pittsburgh 36, 

340 Boulevard Ave., N.E., Atlanta 3 Ga, 


Un. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
705 No. Maifi St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 


Murray State Coll., Murray, K 
Sch. of Music, Un. of TIll., Urbana, Til. 


6100 No. 12th St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
37 North Main St., Franklin, Indiana 
4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N 


ee Tau Sigma oo Kirksville, Mo. 
710 Fi mae Nai 1. ee 
orida Nat Bavk Blag., upeda, Fla. 

1718 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, P 
2105 Independence Ave., Kan. City” Mo. 
203 W. 5th St., East Liverpool, Ohio 
25 E. Washington, Chicago 2, Il. 

129 E. Grand Riv. Ave., EB. Lansing, Mich. 


3747 N. Linwood Ave., alate 18. Ind. 


1,808 
D pete ae a 500 
pity poses = bi bae 13,500 
eetets Sim 12,000 
16,500 
iargie asales cuislives. ser! 17,000 
pean eek Setectiny 1,500 
Delta Epsilon Sigma UR denen 3,985 
ad Beta Phi* CRs) = 5.3. ae 5,600 
Gamma Alpha (graduate) Syn 9,649 
Sigma Zeta* (undergraduate ) (H. ) 4,200 
Science Research 
fj alit Oe. o gs Oe osttens 100,000 
Caeaiite 
Alpha Phi Omega (R.)....--... 54,827 
Social Science’ 
Pi Gamma 4 eta Gy. SS RN 56,000 
Alpha popye Ue Dee (Re 5 ' 14,500 
ile Arts 
BBS EW Oe yo oats Ow oma i ana 2,700 
SU ee ee, 5,799 
Se Sree ae 3,167 


National Headquarters 


1016 Rural St., Emporia, Kan. : - 
903 S. Main St., Blacksburg, Va. fe 
Penn. State Un., Univ. Park, Pa. 

5616 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Til. 

7 Brookside Cirele, Bronxville 8, N.Y. 

1333 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
Un, of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich, : 

Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Sear Cotegs arutigsion We Wa 

Wis. State Coll., Stevens Point, Wis. 

56 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven 11, Conn. 

419 Columbia Bk, Bidg., Kan. City 6, Mo. — 
1719 Ames St., Winfield, Kan. 3 

Un. of Southern Calif., Los Angeles 7, Cali. 

160 Middleboro Ave., E. Taunton, Mass. 


39th & Woodland Ave., Phiadelphia 4, Pa. 
| 1117-B Woodbridge Ave., Fords, N. J. 


Advertising i 
Gamma Alpha Chi............ 1920 23 5,324 
Rectiicckuce & Allied Arts 
Alpha Alpha —— castetacate peter 1922 5 949 
oa Tau Beta sigma tR. Pies ctetel are Wale 1947 55 3,000 
. Business 
~< Alpha Iota (33 Gd. hae Seas OMe 1925 180 42,000 
7 Chemistry 
Iota Sigma Pi (R.). 1900 17 5,378 
hy Commerce 
; PRE Chi TUeta a= ave. Meee 1926 53 7,847 
Phi Gamma Nu..........--+05 1924 19 5,000 
Commerce and Business 
a Epsilon Be Phi 1927 8 1,020 
Upsilon Alp) 1918 7 250 
Early Gtildhood Education 
sf Delta Phi Upsilon (R.)......-.-+ 1923 6 3,000 
’ Education 
Alpha Delta Kappa (H.)......- 1947 362 7,500 
Delta Kappa Gamma (H.)...... 1929 | 1,300 62,000 
s Kappa Delta Epsilon.......... 1933 32 6,724 
Pi Lambda Theta. ......--..-> 1910 79 13,000 
it Fine Arts 
Phi Mu Gamma...........---- 1898 6 6,000 
Freshman Scholarship 
Alpha Lambda Delta Fr } Laiele 1924 88 31,318 
Sigma Epsilon Sigma (H.)...... 1927 8 7,000 
Home eones 
Kappa ee PRs Sete sits 1922 33 4,558 
Omicron Nu (H.).....---.----+ 1912 39 17,500 
Phi Upsilon Omicrons.pcteaor3 19 41 13,700 
Journalism 
Theta Sigma a Se 3 1909 94 12,000 
aw 
Kappa Beta-Pt..--....-.--...- 1908 46 3,800 
Phi Delta Delt@...........---- 1911 51 3,016 
Literature 
Chi Delta Phi Ge fea cai oe ode 1919 12 2,000 
Medicine 
Alpha mene? Tota.....,--+-++ 1890 25 4,000 
usic 
Delta Omicron. 1909 38 5,900 
; Mu Phi Epsilon. . 1903 134 17,000 
Sigma oe iia Meee 1903 106 28,500 
usic and Speec' 
Pit Bote. nal. alee t Ee ae oa 1912 65 12,199 
Nursing 
Alpha Erle tek 7 ie gle 1921 14 1,000 
teo ic 
ACIS ieee et a on ub. sth.s 1899 1 380 
Delta Cu Pie és Re 1904 4 365 
armaceutica 
Kappa Epsilon............-..- 1921 21 1,844 
aes oer Sigma......... 1913 51 3,000 
Physical Education 
Delta Psi Kappa.....--------- 1916 29 5,590 
Phi Delta Pi.) ......-- 502-62. 1916 6 500 
Science 
Sigma Delta Pinar SS ace 1921 18 1,700 
ervice 
Gamma Sigma agme Poy tte ape 1952 14 1,500 
Sophomore Recognition 
Owens: nae Soc. Aighiee SeUiiccie ate gee 14 5,368 
c 
Zeta ors Eta ert hee 1893 33 8,000 
tudent Leadership | 
Mortar Board (H.).........+-. 1918 97 28,500 


SORORITIES AND SOCIETIES 


336 S. 27th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

P.O. Box 1, Clayton, Mo. 

325 N. Husband St., Stillwater, Okla. 

Rm. 200, A.1.B. Bldg., Des Moines 9, Ia. 
“La. St. Un., Baton Rouge, La. 


13 Oxford Place, Madison, Wis, 
28 Sidlaw Rd., Brighton 35, Mass. 


31 E. Elm St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

832 LaSalle Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Mina, 
243 West Las Tunas Drive, Arcadia, Calif. 
6339 Main St., Kansas City 13, Mo. 

416 West 12th St., Austin 1, Tex, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash.-5,-D. C: 


Box 70, East Bank, W, Va. 


De Pauw Un., Greencastle, Ind. 
Un. of Wis., Madison 6, Wis, 


Northwest Mo. St. Coll., Maryville, Mo. 
Mich, State Un., East Lansing, Mich. 

720 North 12th St., Fargo, N. D. 

P.O. Box 7619, University Sta., Austin, Tex. 


1545 Colonial Terrace, Arlington 9, Va. 
702 Second National Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 


60 E. Norwich Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
5137 No. Alameda St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
717 No. 9th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 

737 S. Fountain, Wichita 17, Kan. 

1447 57th St.. Des Moines, Iowa 
Baldwin, Mich. 

444 N. Bayview Ave., Wilmington, Calif. 


3923 Hall St., Dallas 19, Tex. 
212 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 


5234 Abbott South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
316 Ridgemont Rd., Grosse Pte. Farms, Mich. 


P.O. Box 50, Carlisle, Pa. 
1479 Street Rd., Southampton, Pa. 


7 Lioyd Road, Malvern, Pa. 

909 Berkeley Ave., Trenton 8, N. J. 
3114 Middletown Rd., Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 
2914 University, Des Moines 11, Iowa 
3045 Radford Dr., Indianapolis, Ind 


4 


480 Education—College Endownments; Spelling Champions 
Colleges With $5,000,000 Endowment or More 


Institution 


ot 


Acad. New Church.|Bryn Athyn, Pa...| 36,296,632) ere Fe so Bea fe 
Decatur, Ga...... 7,930, LYS Se on be . RES be er 
labama, Un. of....| University, Ala....| 9,954,30 . of. . |Minne: Mase’| $3°158°000 
Albion. .” Albion, Mich... .. 6,297,627|| Mt. Holyoke......- 2 y, Mags..| 12,158,000 
Amherst, Mass....| 23,500, New York Medical. |New York, N. Y.. 94800-000 
Atlanta, Ga...... 7,779,887|| New York Un...... ‘New bg 4 oan tan 
New York, Y 8, ne dors ee .--|Boston, bs RES OR ae he 
a ae ,481, O) estern ata Sy UE ae Se ,000, 
ance. ee. hy .ciets ‘700, Notre Dame, Un. of|Notre Dame, Ind. . 46,116,200 
Boston, Mass. .... 11,648,758 AT, ee aod 0) 0 3,372,000 
a eer ck, ve ghar Soeraby ciate aibGie 
Bryn Maw, Pa...| 11,429,930||Ohio Wesleyan Un.. ihe 
Buffalo, N. Y....- Oklahoma State Un. 9 e90 315 
Indianapolis, Ind.. Oklah ss 5 000 
Pasadena, Calif... oer 000 
Berkeley, Calif.... sO Oe O60 
arneg TR ere a aeen, Pas. .| 30:00 Beer 11,100,000 
I. at sburgh, see 100, 
Gates Wenetogts scougea? 370. reek rai nae Sein ec N. ee 59°300'000 
. 0. m.) Was) mn, D. C. 7,370,964)| Princeton Un....... Te a Presi e % 
Pian Naw Pittsburgh, Pa....| 6,500,000||Queens Un......-+ eer Sa : ic peeare 
Chicago, Un. of -|Chicago, Ill....-... Radcliffe. ... eas Camb: a ee Senne 
Cincinnati, Un. of. .| Cincinnati, Ohio... Rensselaer Poly. In. ; ies Ree 
ClaremontGrad.Sch.| Claremont, Calif... R. L. Sch. of Design. |Pro sone enoosiaan 
ClgrksUn.......-.- Worcester, Mass.. . Insts See ot shea 2 rere ett4 
SDIDY. =. es ees Waterville, Me....| 5,070,000 5 . of. . Richmond, Va.... Sone 
Colgate Un.......- Hamilton, N. Y... Rochester I. of T.../Rochester, N. - he eeerte 
Columbia Un......- New York, N. Y.. 2|| Rochester, Un. of... |Rochester, = a ep 
Cooper Union...... New York, N. Rutgers Un........ New — ade Het 
Cornell Un........ Ithaca, N. ¥ St. Louis Un....... i. Louis, Oe at eonenaae 
Dalhousie Un...... Halifax, Can 5,798 PSUATLI Toots egy cee een N ge ass. sot 
Dartmouth........ Hanover, N Sharer pelts ‘enn.... etre os 
Bansars, Un: of... eee bal Southwestern Un Seeatowne Tex.:| 51057:729 
re, . of... - --.|G : ae f j 
Denison Un Bereta stat Granville, Ohio....| 5,878.8: Stanford Un....... Stanford, Calif....| 53,000,000 
DePauw Un.......}Greencastile, Ind.. Stevens Inst. of Tech. Hoboken, Nid edi ~~ 
Drew Un... Paka piace te "abemteeene ~pe be eo! 
ie ech. a, 3 RE Ee ee 303, 
Dune aa on N.C New Yor 11,506,8 
Atlanta, Ga... 5 8 “aes 34 
-| Nashville, Tenn... RSk, oe 
Flint, Mich....... 7,107 
Nashville, Tenn, .. 12 
Washington, D. C. 
ae ote ah < se, sa 
linton, N. ¥...5.. 
St Paul, Minn.... A Union Theo. Sem...|New York, N. Y..}| 10. 
Hampton Inst..... Hampton, Va..... 16,228,335]| Vanderbilt Un..... Nashville, Tenn...| 36,858,853 
Harvard Un....... Cambridge, Mass. .|239,960,800]|Vassar............ apres pe Y.| 23,124, 
Weavertord......... Haverford, Pa... .| 10,000,000)|Va., Med. Coll. of. . |Richmond, Va... . 5,707,411 
Idaho, Un. of...... Moscow, Idaho... . 9,465,970)| Virginia, Un. of... . |Charlottesville, Va.| 40,000,000 
Institute for Ad- WiRDOGSID s clrane apiths sexe Crawfordsville,Ind.| 5,100,000 
vanced Study... .| Princeton, N. J....} 21,000,000|}Wash. & Lee Un. ..|Lexington, Va..... 7,093,878 
Jewish Theo. Sem. .| New York, N. Y..| _6,168,737)| Wash. St. Coll. of.../Pullman, Wash....] 21,803,598 
Johns Hopkins Un..| Baltimore, Md....| 53,690,826)| Washington Un....|St. Louis, Mo..... 42,369,444 
Latayette......... Easton, Pa.......]| 9,089,000)} Wellesley.......... Wellesley, Mass...| 30,775,159 
MAVGLUM cee ees Quebec, Can...... 5,000,000|| Wesleyan Un......|Middletown, Conn.| 22,000,000 
enien UN... 2. Bethlehem, Pa 13,286,599|| West’n Reserve Un. |Cleveland, Ohio...| 33,687,955 
Loyola Un......... Chicago, Ill....... 8, »270)| Williams.......... Williamst’n, Mass.| 17,001,909 
Macalester......../St. Paul, Minn....} 5,000,000}| Wisconsin, Un. of... |Madison, Wis..... 9,969,703 
Maryland, Un, of...|Coll. Pk., Md..... 6,119,345!| Wittenberg........ Springfield, Ohio... 5,866,882 
Mass. Inst. of Tech.| Cambridge, Mass..| 84,161,131|| Worcester Poly. Inst.|Worcester, Mass... 9,232,983 
McGill Un......... Montreal, Can....} 42,065,971||Wyoming, Un. of... |Laramie, Wyo..... 7, 1854 
Meharry Medical...| Nashville, Tenn...| 5,348,908 Yale Un........... New Haven, Conn. /250,000,009 


(*) Represents income from oil on university lands. Funds representing scholarships, internal 
foundations and gifts for specific purposes amount to $9,989,090. 


National Spelling Bee Champions 


The National Spelling Bee, conducted by Scripps-Howard Newspapers and other newspapers since 
1939, was instituted by the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal in 1925. Children under 16 years of age 
Sponsored by participating newspapers are eligible to compete for the cash prizes and prize trips. 
Winners since 1950 have been: 1954—Wilt Ceahy Ver eens = 
1950—(Tie), Col | Atl : 54— am Cashmore, » Center Square, Pa. 

eae Sate Papaea e ohecena ants (Norristown Times Herald), champion; (2) 


bard) Houston, ‘evan (Housion Pres): GH) Nene Evess-Scumitany”Meniphis, ‘Tern );. (9) Pattie 
Maclaren, Lowell, Mass. (Lowell Sun). Brown, 14, Birmingham, Ala. (Birmingham 


1951—Irving Belz, 13, Memphis, Tenn. (Memphis 1o205%;erald). 
Ba eater), champion; (2) Michael Aratingi, Towa’ Globe Denotes ee ae : ag Bee 
a SE a one ee & Sun); Copeland, 12, Prescott, Ariz, (Arizona Republic, 
Binetgn, Beaone 5, er aoe ak, , ron, Ohio Phoenix): (3) Naomi Klein, 12, Brooklyn, N 

Bate ori ournal). (New York World-Telegram & The Sun). 

Ne oris Ann Hall, 13, Hudson, N.C. (Winston- 1956—Melody Sachko, 13, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Pitts- 

Salem Journal & Sentinel), ore eas (2) Mar- burgh Press), champion; (2) Sandra Owen, 13 
ay senate 13, Crafton, Pa. (Pit Sburgh Press); Justus, Ohio (Canton Repository); (3) ‘Ann 
( ary Ellen Rusk, 12, Washington, D.C. Malone Warren, 13, Monticello Ga. (Atlanta 
(Washington Daily News). Journal). ‘ 

1958—Elizabeth Hess, 13, Phoenix, Ariz. (Arizona 1957—1 (tie), Sandra Owen, 14, Navarre, Ohio 


Republic), champion; (2) Raymond A. Sokolov, (Canton Repository), and Dana Bennett 3 

Be gctrolt, Mich. (Detroit News); (3) David Denver, Colo. (Rocky Mountain News); 3, Mary 

an Sen 13, Cuyohoga Falls, Ohio (Akron Beacon peter aa 13, Fort Worth, Texas (Fort Worth 
F Tess). 


; ae Flower of the Month 
anuary—Carnation or Snowdr eat 
BeneE rc, os Dalene. ely ipa February—Violet or Primrose. March—Jonquil or Daffodil. April— 


or Water Lily. August—Po or Gladi — 
a Miveaber Choe nee te cones September Aster or Morning Glory, October—Calendula 


Education—Schools by States; Fall Enrollment 481 
Schools of Specified Types, by States 
Source; United States Office of Education (data are for 1953-54) 
Institutions 
Public schools Noneubic of higher 
F 
Statesby woolen schoo educedon a Schools 
Ele- ursing+ 
men- Pub- Pri- 
tary lic vate 
_ Continental U.S..................5. 110,875 ie 
MENOFtheast 255). ek ede ie wun eaee 15,775 faz 120 ae 
Ly } 736 6 23 17 
coat 1,192 9 8 
ot 692 17 53 52 
ual 453 3 5 li 
: 1,538 10 28 40 
: Pennsylvania 5°00 ie 199 be 
’ Rhode Island "286 Ms 1% 
= Vermont 66: ‘ 10 6 
_ North Central 47,117 187 364 306 
¢ MOIsA i. ae 2,18' 18 84 Tq7 
THdiang a2. 6 tio. hues 2,036 6 32 
e ROW AC cA eM tke uoetia sates 5056 18 30 ‘ 
+ IoC Re ry is eee OS te Seg ge 3,046 21 23 23 
€ MICHIC EMS come ste oe shim. ce 5,333 20 29 21 
.- RVIATNESHGAS Merete. nos. ieee NR 5,508 15 Gly 17 
” RVIIPROULL Wo Mites selena n es inicie sda 3 6,000 17 36 23 
e PIC PTARR Gr tcf. vet pee ee a 4,082 10 13 if 
§ MNOrth Dakota. (in. ee ees sees 2,681 il 1 10 
LS Giga aidin.c ease eRe eae nee oe aee ae 2,926 9 53 55 
a POUL DAKO, oo. 2 cet ete ale 3,023 8 7 
a, UNE ETO TEL Bre 2. Re CUI Peer hore ie ee ene 5,237 28 19 
MDRINSE NE ar cteytte ee oe se seas whi as + op aa 36,892 230 384 242 
AARP AYR eA oc k e e sae el 2; 9 18 13 
ia FAP KHMBAS chau. .)clricsticeat Sige es ade. <ieves 0% 1,4 12 10 6 
r Delaware 14 2 2 6 
1,238 7 16 14 
1,771 18 30 10 
4,258 9 28 10 
2 1,557 11 7 
3 ary 800 13 20 18 
4 Mississippi... . 3,024 22 16 15 
North Carolina 2,241 16 41 30 
Oklahoma.... 43" 23 9 9 
South Carolina. ..| 2,036 7 23 13 
TENNESSEE, on. eee vie ee «+ | 3,418 38 12 
Texas ,000 51 52 24 
Virginia 2,342 12 33 33 
West Virginia... .. Fab aco acer 3,352 11 11 18 
District of Columbia.....-.......... 12 2 26 4 
BS Gen et aati are ee crete nies lt ee cennios 11,091 136 iil 83 
PATIO Eee tein ceastss Sees css ome, one 3 2 4 
(OCS fay itty od cine Aen coh aera IE 3,943 71 62 33 
OLA Oe ieee. seit rse tee) vie eae enka 1,255 13 cf 8 
TESTO Te GPITS Coecieaole SE pene Re een wea 6 4 4 3 8 
ME QHEAIHE dike Gans cn ve hiae reo min on 1,171 8 3 4 
WN CT ECL EN Hier suite evel enc c:2 crewed rte sem ornate 95 Deas erat fades peemearee so 
- EMO WHIVLOXICO are aicis ton ute + misksieeipuasese 624 7 2 1 
p WEEE OME ina coc nate S sly.wv soe 1,065 6 16 5 
EARL es er Weis oie, Sy xe eRe aati rete we asain 3 5 3 5 
MWMIRShINGtON.. Ratton se: naicicet are 1,107 14 13 15 
DOU OMIT Se Sarde The hati axeyePAsuevaisaeseiert oom 619 2 5 
U. S. Service Schools Edy SEB 5 
128 30 14 2 1 
17 LO”) stasietieaitts cee 1 
21 GO" lic: che Sea pete re eee 1). eidae i eee eee 
fi 164 57 54 20 Ll east ede 3 
Puerto Rico. ... 1,789 325 101 68 1 3 9 
Virgin Islands 21 3 12 D Nictw ccasosaile Hints arhesotbtbel ata eee 


1Estimated unless otherwise indicated. 


2Includes regular 4-year high schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, and junior-senior 


and undivided high schools. 


3Includes universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers’ colleges, independent professional schools, and 


junior colleges. 


4Data as of January 1954, supplied by the National League of Nursing. Not affilieted with Colleges 


and Universities. 


SReported to the U.S. Office of Education or listed in the State educational directory. 


Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions 
Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
Research and Statistical Services Branch 


Total enrollment | First-time enrollment| No. of institutions 
tg aati 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
ict ie 1,345,998 | 1,241,101 | 249,711 | 235,530 141 141 
asiees colleges. ....- - > ees 776,559 708,546 200,079 195,582 718 736 
Baparate organized professional 
schools: : 
shers colleges.........-.. 278,025 | 244,888 71,502 68,663 198 193 
Teonnological schools Sees owt 94,590 83,425 20,577 17,985 45 46 
‘ Theological schools.......... 35,190 34,407 4,703 4,975 141 126 
(Ort Re oie CRMOLCLe weer ie pare ien oa 68,340 57,280 13,229 12,065 125 125 
Junior colleges........----.-++- 348,283 308,976 163,377 140,260 484 485 
At hiies ane es beee 2. 946,985. 2,678,623 723,178 675,060 1,852 1,852 
Steen 927/863 | 1°747,429 | 446,114 | 418,363 |.0 2000.00 |nuesatees 
WOMEN.....-- eee eer eres 1,019,122 931,194 277,064 PAO Ln eee nee Oc rakrerers Air ead 


—s. © 


i eee 


_ Degrees Conferred in Highter 1 Edueaionet fiveleutien 


Earned in the United States, including Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
_ Source: United States Office of Education (Data are for 1954-55) 


Bachelor’s and first | Master’s and second 
professional professional 
Men Women 


Field of study 


8a 


14 
11 
Sais 
10 
1 
8 
19 
17 
249 
ustrial ar 540 sors 
: Bd I eee 
Seed education, Wisextcicusaye 4,779 1 
ye mg.. a 22,527 62 3- | - 509 eee 
English... . >: 
‘ine Arts....... 
tecture........ 


Music. . : 
iS) h and dramatic arts.. 
arts* 


Foreign Eengusate Sens 
Classical foreign ‘angusges.. 3 
RGPOMGI vines < gins nos eae were 
SSPLIMAN stereoids csars.s. civics ‘ 
RACNIBDN niece. Sas loictejeazee e's rf 
RUSSIAN Sh. ee ee 
All other modern foreign 

renee eaear esa arecal Scope setae 


Nurs see 
Optometry tress OR Dae ee. cals patente «|e arons coe ee ee 
Doeeeey. este eas elaleivisja' <> 8 5 


Phar: 
Public he heaith . Se tRealee 
Veterinary medicine, 
D.V.M. or higher 
Medical sciences*..... 
Home economics.... 
Journalism......... w|i DAtS } > 800 oo B88 0 a eke oo 
Law, LL.B. or Bighe: ; 
Library science. r 7 
Mathematics........... 
Military or Naval science... Bae 
Physical Sciences..........| 9,134 | 1,382 |°°° 9337 ‘l°°"’ dar loop gza° Noo ga: 
AStrONOMY. . 0... ee ese nee 0 E 
Chemistry...... Be s6 Reina) Ace 
MABOLOR VY Gisteaye tise see ees Rats 
Metal Arey See Retrig ta tae 7eiai« Avera 
Meteorology.......... fins 
Physics. 
Physicai selence* 
io ae 
“Sutra 


Oo WN 
NO be 


Rell 
Religia ne education and 


Theo Tage: aie ita sas sieraia 
Social: Sciemces.......... aie 
Basic: 
Anthropology........... 
Economics. ............. 
WEISEOPY ne Fe wia see bes 
International relations. 
Political science. ........ 
perieloey Brataye tole wis oh bral a 


Ap 

Hosieese and commerce — 
Accounting. .... 
All other... 

Public administration 

Social work 


ther. 


287,401 


eS ee ee 
Number of degrees conferred—Men 220,356; Women 124,089; Total 354,445 


*Not elsewhere classified, 


wed 


A 


\ 


NO ets Raat oa Pgh 


’ = 


Vocational Education 
Source: United States Office of Education 


All Federal funds expended for vocational education are matched by state and loca) funds. This 
a ate snelins expenditures for plant and equipment for vocational schools, for which Federal funds 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


Type of program Type of program 
ee Se) ened tess aie a Sa ee 
Year Totai* | Agri- Trade | Home Year Total* Agri- Trade | Home 
cul- and in- eco- cul- and in- eco- 
ture dustry | nomics ture dustry | nomics 


676,687) 93,125) 429,071] 154,491//1950.......|3,364,613| 764,975] 804,602/1,430.366 
- |. 981,882] 188/311] 618,604] 174.967||1951. »13y 1 t 5} 3 
«.|1,178,896 Se 503,865| 349,346||1952. 


7 > 2100, 
2,012,931) 446,953) 522, 890.464||1954. . .|3.164,851) 737,502) 826,583/1,380,147 
1948 2,836,121; 640,791] 762,628)1,139.766]|1955. ..|3,314, 776,138} 870,954/1,431,808 
UES Aes 13,095,513! < 651,604] 801,913!1 328,521|11956 (Prel.) 13,413,159! 785.5991 883.71911,486,816 
a SE OE ANSI NET A) SEES EDT! 189,999! 89951 LONE SODISAG) 


*Total figures since 1940 include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—(1940) 
129,433; (1945) 152,781; (1948) 292,936; (1949) 313,475; (1950) 364,670; (1951) 341,440; (1952) 234,984: 
(1953) 209,012; (1954) 220,619; (1955) 235,355; (1956) 257,025. 

ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES BY STATES 
Fiscal Year 1956 (Provisional figures) 


Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
State / ment State ment State ment State ment 

Alabama 72,449) | Kentucky 62,781/||New Mexico... 8,881]| Vermont... .... 4,889 
Arizona 18,629)| Louisiana Virginia....... 82,085 
Arkansas 5 78,874|| Maine... 4 4)| Washington... .. 93,047 
California. -| 311,411||Maryland..... West Virginia. . 31,239 
Colorado...... 50,705) | Massachusetts . 3|| Wisconsin. .,.. 95,348 
Connecticut... . 23,602||Michigan...... 655 
Delaware...... 8,873||Minnesota..... 375 
Florida........ 126,955 Setslssip Des nn i 2 ,626 
Georgia....... 197,601)| Missouri. ...... 65,375||Rhode Island. . 4,998) | Hi 5 12,792 
MRI E25 shes 0 12,181/; Montana...... 10,231) |South Carolina.| 108,450|| Puerto Rico... . 53,911 
Bitola. ><... . 112,953|| Nebraska...... 31,061||South Dakota. . 11,465)| Virgin Islands. . 749 
Indiana. ...... 67,826|| Nevada....... 5,028] |Tennessee..... 83,205) ——__—— 
TOWE Oy ickans. oe 64,884|| New Hampshire 5,266 ||Texas......... 322,881 Totalioe..cnc 3,413,159 
Kansas. ..... |. 36,400||New Jersey....! 257136|[Utah..........| — 30/405 | 


Fall School Enrollment of Civilian Non-Institutional Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census: data are of October, 1956 
(Percent not shown where base is less than 140,000) 


| Enrolled in school by type of school 


Elementary school College or pro- 
Total Percent| or kindergarten High school fessional school 
Age and sex popu- Total of  — La 
lation enrolled | popu- Percent Percent Percent 
lation | Number | of total|/Number| of total|Numberjof total 
enrolled enrolled enrolled 
Total 
5 to 34 years. .| 75,174,000) 39,353,000) 52.3 (27,927,000) 71.0 |8,543,000) 21.7 k i 
TENT ae ae 7,209,000} 5,597,000) 77.6 5,597,000) 100.0 [........].... 0. 1 )delnentnn en 
MgbO VOR. « 22,105,000} 21,946,000) -99.9 |21,258,000} 96.9 688,000 3.1 
oe ee 9,540,000) 8,413,000) 88.2 1,050,000} 12.5 |7,196,000) 85.5 
T8ignd 19.60 hc... 3,978,000} 1,407,000) 35.4 13,000} 0.9 460,000] 32.7 
ZOO 24 Go noe 9,328,000} 1,192,000} - 12:8 4,00 0.3 83.000} 7.0 
25 t0°29 os 11,025,000 566,000 5.1 4,000 0.7 68,000] 12.0 
30 to 34........ 11,989,000 232,000 19 1,000 0.4 48,000] 20.7 
Male 
5 to 34 years. .| 36,532,000) 20,552,000! 56.3 /|14,363,000) 69.9 4,257,000) 20.7 
5 and 6. aes 3,680,000} 2,839,000} 77.1 2,839,000} 100.0 |]... ac. os aereeei eae ee ele 
(Oe ic se Ce 11,275,000} 11,179,000} 99.1 |10,879,000) 97.3 300,000 2. 
ie fe ae 1 dee cee ae 4,800,000} 4,275,000} 89.0 631,000} 14.8 |3,567,000) 83.4 
18 and 19....... 1,793,000) 809,000} 45.1 9,000 Et 288,000} 35.6 
20 tOl24. . 2. a's: 4,028,000 830,000} 20.6 ,000} 0.4 46,000 5.5 
SOMO 29. oh 55/6 5,235,000 466,000 8.9 1,000 0.2 36,000} 7.7 
30) t0°34. oy ce. 5,721,000 154,000) 2.7 1,000 0.6 20,000) 13.0 
F I 
34 yea . -| 36,642,000) 18,801,000) 48.7 |13,564,000| 72.1 |4,286,000) 22.8 
.| 3,529,000] 2,758,000) 78.1 2,758,000) 100.0 |........)..... 
10,830,000] 10,767,000} 99.4 |10,379,000) 96.4 388,000) 3.6 
740,0' 4,138, 87.3 419,000} 10.1 /|3.629,000} 87.7 
2,185,000 598 27.4 4,000) 0.7 {4,172,000} 28.8 
5,300,090 362,000) 6.8 1,000) 0.3 37,000) 10.2 
5,790,090) ' pis SOOO} Sas, eech <7 B2:000| sro eee 
6,268,000) 78,000! gS AI Rotor eee Partha eRe 28 O00l nce acces 


The Bulging Schoolhouse of America 


ed for American schools This wave will hit its second beachhead in 1968 
thet eee ee oraiunittes will face the when a greatly increased number of children will 
need for more schools, with the inevitable higher enter high schools. That year, the high schools 
taxes, according to Population Reference Bureau, will have to take about 40% more students than 
Inc., of Washington, D. C. they accommodate today. 

A great wave will hit elementary schools in The National Office of Vital Statistics reported 
1960. This will comprise youngsters born in hee 2,559,000 children born in 1940. They are in high 
—the first time that American births numbered ¢-1,.00] today. In 1950 3,632,000 children were born. 


0, in a single year. In 1960 elementary ; 
ea in nave 110 ore for every 100 attend- They now crowd the lower grades. Children born 
ing today. Since 1954 there have been more than in later years have increased kindergarten en- 


4,000,000 births each year. rollment 95%. 
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Pe. ee eee Tae, ae a Si : a : : 
iG rd Ma Schools; | umerals 
U. S. Consumer 


5, Comumer Magazine a ga ! 
Source: Latest publishers’ sicigitonee = cireulation published 
independently and exclusive of those distributed with © 


es 


or 


ee a ee ee] 660,320 — 

ke) Sean pp eaaianasee ba kee AK: eo, ae 
Sastwimeme jouraal, 0.2... Seaee os 
Saturday Evening Post............... LATE, « win <2 eee OL ee ete oF ests 4 
McCall's Maga Seri ye eee i Stee “ageetercs weer. Saas: or 
eee 3: $5208 19 ee 7 


oon 
Bd 


Look 
Family Circle a fe 


reff 
Be 


Good Housekeeping. . ae : 
Confidential. . 399'378 
American Home...........---...-.-.|- 3,150,764 ||Simplicity Pattern Book......-.-.---- 496'363 
oes Day = taweaitio. Pee oe eae bt) BE My t sound 
Am n Taaiee <ul Bf EL SES TAO Snag ccecttove wale Stee o> ace ee ie j 
Soranet ue a ne ene 2,735, POLES as els toe tee oe eee 486,357 
iin Poe a ee ea 471,836 — 
ola > AS ee eee 1.338 
True Si tory PRES Te Goths giz e cet oi. oh 2,088,087 eet osm ewes ns SOS ogee eee os 
oe CTC EES tea Se rT Eg ee oe ae Se eae eee 
snal Ge Taphic Magazine........ Oe ee 
National Eene P Aes = ee eels care 2! 059): 536 | xtension ss) oh = 7-2 ae eee 938 
arholastic: Magezines = = | Baga. 
(total Junior and Senior) . 1,957,824 
Everywoman’s pi smasiie ,766,532 
Pee Magasi apie teety 
Boys’ Goris has 466,041 ||New Yorker..-......-...-- 
Sea Re ne oi arcis were 4 Goze 1,435,551 
True me Ooutesstons URC eG aac 1,382,853 
Modern Screen... - 2... ....2--52055 1,301,594 
Popular Mechanics Magazine......... 1,294,925 
CORSO, Ses Ee ee 1,287,147 
Popular Science Monthly............. 1,192,567 
Biks Magazine.............5....2065 1,180,296 
MOGROMR IT. oth ere iG Pee ee eee 1,124,207 
New Homes Guide -.| 1,091,674 
Newsweek........ 1,091,674 
Modern Romances. . -| 1,083,234 
Vv. F. W. Magazine. es .-| 1,058,279 
Mechanix Illustrated................. 1,040,989 |/Real 
Seventeen......... So ee ae, ee 1,014,832 ||True Detective 
Field and Stream..............-..... 942,384 ||Home Modernizing 
Presbyterian Life..................-. 941,074 ||Official Detective Siortes 
oS 5 940,376 niand 
OTT SIN C0 I ee oe ee 928,356 
Clay Sih) Oe a ee Seem 924, 
Cosmopolitan 905,011 
ng REAR ES nn iors hatin See a 869,690 
U.S. News & World Report 867,762 
Bites chs, 16,352 
Register,..... 815,864 
Motion Picture 805,923 
ERAN Mo ciladc ss + alto eiese ©: 795,965 
Our Sunday Visitor 790,832 
ae 786,156 
National Jewish eS ae Re 779,902 
Nation's pueinena be Senge eras so Gtetays , 2 
PERE SVOLOANGCOR sic sole tue cee wees as 749,793 |\Journal of Lifetime Living............ 
Seetee RHIC LEU tos ow s¥o,.crc echs one ain ate cee 714,018 ||/Popular Blectronics.................- 
UT OME ony, PO Rae aan og 680,170 rs. Miagaxine. css Uae tees 
Seay Catholic Messenger A AACE or he 677,cak | Motordiite 20° Shso cS ee 
Charm... .. 2... eee eee eens 664,563 |{Popular Gardening: le rh 222'351 


Magasines which ceased publication in 1957 included Collier’s, a bi-weekly; Woman’ Ss Hob Com- 
panion, Town Journal, and Aero Digest, the nation’s oldest mviation magazine. Rising costs, rather 
than circulation difficulties, were cited as the principal reason for their suspension of publication. 


Public School Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 
Source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers 


School Pupils Teachers ' 

Year | Pop. 5 to — | —_—__—__——__—_—_____-| Salaries | Total : 
Ended in| 17 Yrs. Enrolled | Av.Attend. Male Female! Total Expend. 
1900..... 21,404,322) 15,503,110) 10,632,772 | 126,588 | 296,474| 423,062] $137,687,746| $214, 964,618 
1910..... 24'239,948| 17/813,852 12,827,307 | 110,481 | 412'729| 5237210| 253'915,170 426,250,434 
1920..... 27,728,788] 21,578,316] 16,150,035 95,654 | 583,648] 679,302) 613,404,578|1,036,151,209 
1930; 0.0. 31,571,322) 25,678,015] 21,264,886 | 141,771 | 712,492| 854,263|1,295,201.424|2.316,790,384 
1940..... 29,805,259) 25,433,542} 22,042,151 +725 | 680,752| 875, '477\1 ,369,510,172|2,344,048,927 
LOSS ts naiteis tame, yPa ws 23,225,784! 19,671,398 | 127/102 | 699.271| 826,373|............ 2,638,665,908 
1950..... 80,168,000] 25:111,427 22,283,845 | 194,968 | 718,703| 913.671|2,999,947 ,000|5; 837,643,000 
O52 ss. 31,379,000} 26,563,000] 23,257,000 | 234,942 | 727,922! 962,864/3.915.452, 00/7, 1344/237,000 
1954..... 34/585,000| 28'836,052| 25:643°871 253,518 | 778,620 |1,032,138|4,200,542,000|9092.449' 000 | 
1955*. ... | 35,973,000! 29,998,000 26,677,000 | 265,000 | 815,000 |1,080°000 |9.667, 000,000 


WW5*. .._|_ 35,973,000! 29.998,000| 26,677,000 | 265,000 | 815,000 |1,080,000'.”..”.. |... 19.667,000;000 
*Estimated, Data for year ending 1953 were not collected. . 


Roman and Arabic Numerals 
Source: Historical Records 


UXVI..... 16|KXXX....30/LXXX...80/CD..... 400/CM...._ 990 | 
12|K VIL... 117|/KL.....: 40 XG. aes 90lD. 2s! 500|IM,.... 1000 | 
13|X VINE... 118/L.. 1.222 150/C,.. 272! eon 600|MCM..1900 | 
14|KIx. 21! 19/LX ||... 60/CC. ||: :200/DCC.| | '700|MM_. _ 2000 
15|/ KX. es 20EXxK 70|CGG. - ::300| DCCC. -30017 | 5000 


Nors—A dash line over a nume1!. multiplies the value by 1,000: ‘thus; X=10,000; T=50,000; C= 
100,000: D=500,000: M=1,000, 000; CLIX=159,000; DLIX=559,000. 

Other general rules in Roman numerals are as follows: (1), repeating a letter repeats its value— 
XX=20; CCC=300; (2), a letter placed after one of greater value adds thereto—VI=6; DC=600; 
(3), a letter placed before one of greater value subtracts neta ae ie 4. 

Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use—0, 1, , 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 9, ete. 


a - —_ 


i ai 
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Education—Newspaper Circulation - 


English language daily newspapers in 
combined circulation of 57,101,510; Sunday newspapers, 
newspapers with paid circulation numbered 8,408 with 


(m) morning; (e) evening; *based on Monday to Frid: 


reulation. 
Newspaper Daily Sunday 

& aS ES 

_ Akron Beacon Journal (e).. 162,319 171,080 
_ Atlanta Constitution (m)... 196,003) 512,559 
Atlanta Journal (e)........ B62, 340.2 cinco suse 

_~ Baltimore News-Post (€)...| f *232)456|..... 11.7: 
. Baltimore Sunday American} | ........ 338,766 

irmingham News (e)...... 190,815 231,013 
Birmingham Post-Herald (m) OT QUO pheciGew FF 
Boston Globe (m and e) *377,598 439,531 

Boston Herald (m)........ *201,826 308,376 
_ Boston Traveler (e)...-.... *193,SB4l Scare. sass 
_ Boston Record (m).......- *401,583|...:...-.. 

Boston American (e)....... PIBI LOO! ciccionedns< 
4 Boston Sunday Advertiser..|.......... 553,314 
\ Buffalo Courier-Express (m 171,516 316,268 
Buffalo News (e)....... = BON OF Blais Ae 
Charlotte Observer (m) 52,709 169,701 
in pee aps (e). Poe 0,0' 
icago News (e)....-- 517) Figen 
- Chicago Sun-Times (m) *588,181 652,075 
Chicago Tribune (m)...... 943,741) 1,319,614 
mee araee Monitor ee 

*. ORTON) (8) tes os = enicie SOM. Sosata a 5 

iG Cincinnati Enquirer (m).... 220,529) 289,371 
Cincinnati Post (e)........ 169,050) . 0.65. 6.55. 
7 Cincinnati Times Star (e)... DOS MGR eect shu 
Cleveland News (e)....-.... BR AG2 crak cl sens d 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (m). 302,266) 508,162 
Cleveland Press (e)........ EY watt (r | i nell aay 
Columbus Citizen (e).....-. 91,517 103,985 
Columbus Dispatch (e)..... 179,407 249,360 
: Dallas News (m).......... 206,863 212,242 
= Dallas Times-Herald (e).... 174,409 181,429 
Dayton News (e).........- 158,875) 187,324 
Dayton Journal Herald (m) . 92,788) 2). ghelinn : 
Denver Post (e)......-..-. *250,450| 349,834 
peer: svi Mountain Nee ris 
OWS AM), 05 cists sie a1 i : 
Des Moines Register (m).. . { 226,057) 522,098 
Des Moines Tribune (e).... NSGASGl or eee « 
Detroit Free Press (m) 461,167 507,128 
Detroit News (e)..-.- 469,389 585,667 
Detroit Times (e).. - : 396,234 501,683 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram bi sland oaataes 
PACMAG) cael ace 2 ae nee 3, 228,95 
Fresno Bee (e)......-.---- 8,119 113,426 
rand Rapids Press (e) UPS 258 eee = 
Harrisburg News (e€).....-. { 82,470)... .- aes 
_Harrisburg Patriot (m).. 40,816 133,347 
Hartford Courant (m)...., 101,936 149,163 
Hartford Times (e)........ 120, 182) oe oo pase» 
Houston Chronicle (e)..... *209,022 233,613 
Houston Post (m)......... 203,743 214,165 
Houston Press (e)....-....- *118,025).......-.. 
Indianapolis Star (m)...... | f 212,047 324,875 
Indianapolis News (e)..-...| | 173,600).......... 
Jacksonville: Florida Times- 
Omtom(in)ia.,-.-s oe se = owes 152,835 159,169 
adie en eee 
OUPRAlA(B)ntin Sets. EGR crete: » 
Kansas City Star (e)...--.. { 348,250 366,441 
Kansas City Times (in)... . Niet Osby ses nurs» 
Knoxville News-Sentinel (e) 102,071 107,220 
Little Rock: Arkansas ? 

Democrat (e).........-- 82,021 93,861 

wee ite G St eg 99,573 110,028 
ELECTED) viristce ease 99, 028 
Long Beach Independent (m) 45,401 142,978 
pone Bench ens | 106,559 
elegram (e€)...........+ (ODO) kd hai 
Los Angeles Examiner (m).. 350,739) 723,509 
Los Angeles Herald : : 

SSPNCSS Oe ae alee s reso Saxe «344,028 Pact ot Te 
Los Angeles Mirror-News (e) *308,594|..... Weise. 
Los Bape fag (mins. sce 462,257 858,745 
Louisville Courier- 

Woutnal sia). ! ickec cna. 3 f 222,546 311,094 
pedis oe! (e) prs | 177,882)... .5...5- 
Memphis: Commerc 

Appeal (th)ic).). cee So ns { 211,459 263,076 
Memphis Press-Scimitar (e). 347,020) <a ei = 
Brain eae aaa) HARE 

mi News (€)....-...-+- rf i 
Milwaukee Journal (e)..... 354,879) 497,947 
Milwaukee Sentinel (m).... 190,037 233,780 
Minneapolis Star (e)...-.... 2905542) <% «xt scr... : 
Minneapolis Tribune (m)... 207,538 627,122 
Nashville Banner (e)....... D5 O00 tans cis 
Nashville Tennessean (m). . 119,508 201,436 
New Orleans Item (e)......- *105,560) 102,502 
New Orleans Times 

Picayune (m)....,...... { 190,915 288,453 
New Orleans States (e)...... 105,484) 2.97%. :. 
New York Enquirer anne 

I VUID 


(Sunday) 


|New York Times (m 


Newspaper 


New York Herald 
Tribune (m)............ 
New York Journal- 
American (€). .¢:scieresisraene 
New York: Long Island 
Peas (es. <..<centavaede 
New York Mirror (m)..... 
New York News (m)...... 
New York: Newsday (e).... 
New York Post (e) 


New York World-Telegram 
& The Sun (e) 

Newark News (e).......... 

Newark Star- er(m):. 7 

Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch & 


Oklahoma City 

Oklahoman (m)......... 
Oklahoma City Times (e)... 
Omaha World-Herald 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (m) 
Pittsburgh Press (e) 
Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph (e)........... 
Portland Oregonian (m).... 
Portland: Oregon Journal (e) 
Providence Bulletin (e)..... 
Providence Journal (m).... 
Raleigh News & Observer (m) 
Raleigh Times (e) 
Richmond News-Leader (e) . 


7||Richmond Times- 


Dispateh (mM). Fete smastete 
Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle (m) 
Rochester Times-Union (e). 
Sacramento Bee (e) 
St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat (m) 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (e). 
St. Paul Dispatch (c) 
St. Paul Pioneer Press (m).. 
Salt Lake City Tribune (m). 
Salt Lake Desert News- 
Telegram (e). 
San Antonio Express (m).. . 
San Antonio News (e) 
San Antonio Light (e) 
San Diego Union (m) 
San Diego Tribune (e) 
San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin (e) 
San Francisco Chronicle (m) 
San Francisco Examiner (m) 
San Francisco News (e).... 
Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer (m)....... 
Seattle Times (e).. 
South Bend Tribune (e) Es 
Spokane Chronicle (e)...... 
Spokane Spokesman- 
Review (m 
Springfield (Mass.) Union 
(m) & Sunday Republican 
Springfield News (e)....... 
Syracuse Herald-Journal (e) 
& Sunday Herald American 
Syracuse Post-Standard (m) 
Tampa Tribune (m) 
Toledo Blade (e).... 
Toledo Times (m) 
Tulsa Tribune (e)......... 
Tulsa World (m)........-. 
Wall Street Journal (m) 


Herald (m) 
Washington Star (e)....... 
Wichita Beacon (e) 
Wichita Eagle (m ande)... 


Worcester Telegram (m).... 
Worcester Gazette (e)...... 
Youngstown Vindicator (e) . 


U. S. Daily Newspapers of Large Circulation 

Source: Publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau of Circulation as of March 31, 1957 

the United States on Sept. 30, 1956,. numbered 1,761 wi 
546, with 47,162,246 circulation. Listed 

combined circulation of 19,272,826. 

ay average; brackets indicate joint publication. 


485 


Circulation 
Daily Sunday 
*367,248 576,488 
*698,881 863,575 

274,204 342,835 
ETE] 3S 
ES) a3 

5 230 
*622,843| 1,277,140 
¥577, 8911; eee (or; 
*290,276 340,27 
214,920 357,651 
{ 93,6841. ..2.5ee 
107,323 140,496 
208,852 235,354 
{ 150,203 247,346 
111,686)... sane 
250,357 262,439 
*718,00 755,595 
*609,350| 1,160,783 
*192,.401|° Cee 
{ tee 160,399 
269,819]... 2.10172 
301,859 515,193 
176,662 413,493 
232,338 296,204 
*181,210 200,020 
148,190) ce cee 
55,97 186,209 
124,200 137,805 
2,028 | . te eaee 
106,082)">>- eee 
( 133,671 185,153 
{ 125,405 182,775 
128,147 oc) fees 
148,467\>. 0 eee 
*315,441 374,251 
*411,061 521,224 
{ 124,822)... 4 cane 
f “ 197,916 
| 98,115 180,358 
87.7 7i| esc ate 
{ 67,401 109,618 

77,614 109,618 
*104,996 131,150 
{ 80,757 174,221 

113,366). ©.) poe 
*140,361)|. 00. >see 
190,045 254,130 
250,132 503,369 
*109;602)|; 7 scenes 
190,929 261,292 
*215,153 248,617 
110,233 113,901 

f 77, 0021.0). cece 
I 92,777 147,268 
{ 80,430 114,483 
A 97,415). See 
{ 136,752 219,561 
| 101,034 107,263 
134,597 154,212 
{ 194,501 184,067 
41,841). Grice 
[76,808 | .. «.cmencentceea 
\ 95,089 154,935 
462,\204)....0. anes 
¥*178, 4910-5 meee 
*390,461 425,842 
*259,275 289,619 
98,032 129,154 
176,026 122,437 
J 56,687 106,655 
V203;861 |2i ce ne 
100,227 144,664 


United States—Foundations, Public Trusts and Funds 


—_ a Tf 


FOUNDATIONS, PUBLIC TRUSTS AND FUNDS 


Asse’ if total endowments; expenditures are for latest fiscal or calendar year. 
i ian Expenditures in italics are totals since founding 


In thousands of dollars. 


626 || James Foundation............... 792 
167 || Jordan (Arthur) Foundation. ..... Be 137 
641|| Kellogg (W. K.) Foundation. ..... 128,67 5,129 
7,192 || Kenny (Sister Elizabeth) 
Foundation, -..2. 6. 2. 5) 5,550 
714|| Kresge Foundation... ... = 2,786 
Macy (Josiah, Jr.) Foundation... . O71 1,283 
1,554||Markle (John & Mary) Foundation) 22,186) a2 
150 || McGregor Fund................. 607 
726 || Medical Educat: 
268) AMMeRICRR Soo ee oo Soe ee ee 1,073 
3 609 St suite ses 3,815 
LG RS Seen ar ie Bye ee ys - 
See e ey roundation 2 tae Raa 8,306 268 ||Milbank Memorial Fund......... 317 
Donner Foundation........-..--- 20,000; 971||New York Community Trust..... 1,150 
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American Foundation, estab. 1925, by Edward W. 
Bok for charitable, scientific, literary and educa- 
tional activities and to promote the welfare of 
mankind, 1718 Philadelphia National Bank Bldg., 
Phila. 7, Pa. 


M. D. Anderson Foundation, estab. 1936, by 
M. D. Anderson for improving conditions among 
workers generally . . . and for support, and main- 
tenance of hospitals, homes and institutions for 
care of the sick, the young, the aged, and the in- 
competent and helpless. Chief praiet is the de- 
velopment of the Texas Medical Center in Hous- 
ton. P.O. Box 2557, Houston, Texas. 


Babe Ruth Foundation, estab. 1947, is dedicated 
to the youth of America. Cooperating with Chil- 
dren's Village, Dobbs Ferry~on-the-Hudson. Sec- 
retary: Melvyn Gordon Lowenstein, 25 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Baron de Hirsch Fund, estab. 1891, its purpose 
being Americanization and assimilation of Jewish 
immigrants. Main activity at present.is support of 
the Jewish Agricultural Society. 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, estab. 1931. 
Grants to other organizations for support of music 
and musical education, fine arts, science, research, 
invention, and general education. Rittenhouse Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Samuel Bronfman Foundation, estab. 1951 by 
Joseph E, Seagram & Sons, Inc., to promote under- 
standing of the role of independent business en- 
terprise in a democracy. The foundation's pro- 
gram includes the Samuel Bronfman Chair in 
Democratic Business Enterprise, five annual fellow- 
ships to enable qualified men and women to pursue 
graduate study, a research program and a refer- 
ence center at the Graduate School of Business of 
oho University. 405 Lexington Ave., New 

ork, N.Y. 


Buhl Foundation, founded 1928, to stimulate the 
advancement of human welfare by experiment, 
demonstration, and research. Principal grants have 
been in the Pittsburgh district in regional econom- 
ic, social, and historical research, higher education 
and research in the natural sciences. 1 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carnegie Corporation of N. Y., estab. 1911, by 
Andrew Carnegie for the advancement of knowl- 
edge and understanding among the peoples of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth, 
The Corporation is primarily interested in higher 
education and in public and international affairs. 
Grants to colleges and universities, professional 
associations, and other educational organizations. 
589 Fifth Avenue. New York, N.Y. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
estab. 1910, directs its activities toward the fur- 
therance of international understanding; the de- 
sa eee of orderly organized international 
relations, particularly through the United Nations: 
and education about world affairs. Activities com- 
prise research, publications, conferences and co- 
operation with other groups and individuals in the 
United States and abroad. The 12-story Carnegie 
Endowment International Center in New York 
City, provides office and meeting facilities for 
organizations concerned with international affairs 
and human welfare. Officers: Joseph E. Johnson, 
president; Leslie Paffrath, secretary: John Goor- 
Maghtigh, director, European Center, Carnegie 
Endowment International Center, United Nations 
Plaza at 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, estab. 1905, aims to provide “retiring 
pensions without regard to race, sex, creed, or 
color, for teachers of universities, colleges and 
technical schools in the United States and Cana- 
da.’’ Has paid retiring allowances to 5,510 former 
teachers and pensions to their widows. The list of 
or eveinic has been closed. 589 Fifth Ave., New ~ 

ork, N. Y. 


Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, estab. 1904, 
aims ‘‘to place those following peaceful vocation, 
who have been injured in heroic effort to save 
human life in somewhat better positions pecuniar- 
ily than before, until again able to work. In case 
of death, the widow and children, or other depen- 
dents. to be provided for until she remarries, and 
the children until they reach self-supporting age." 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington, estab. 1902, 
engaged in research in the general fields of astron- 
omy, physical sciences, biological sciences, and 
archaeology. The Institution is an operating or- 


ganization, and all its funds are used for the sup- 
ale of 7 research departments. 1530 P. St., N.W. 
ashington, D. C. 


Chicago Community Trust, estab, 1915, for bet- 
ter conservation and use of charitable trust funds. 
Assets are held in trust of Chicago Banks, income 
is distributed under supervision of a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Childs Jane Coffin Memorial Fund for Medical 
Research, estab. 1937, by Starling W. Childs and 
Alice S. Coffin as a gift in trust to Yale University, 
primarily for medical research into causes, origins. 
and treatment of cancer, or other subjects if 
advisable. 333 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. 


Cleveland Foundation, organized, 1914, to use 
funds for public educational or charitable pur- 
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_ poses to benefit inhabitants of Cleveland and 
other communities in Ohio. 143 mm 
_ Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. ea he 
Commonwealth Fund, estab. 1918, b 
zi Stephen V. Harkness; expanded by*gifts fear Hae 
_ and from Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, 
. chiefly for medical education, community health 
_ activities, medical research. Fellowships to grad- 
uate students and civil servants from the British 
od ommonwealth and, by invitation, to Continental 
a opeans. Fellowships for advanced training in 
_ Medicine and allied fields are given to aid teach- 
ings and research in the U.S. 1 East 75th St., 
_ New York, N. Y. 


i Cranbrook Foundation, estab. 1927, with an en- 
_ dowment from George G. and Ellen S. Booth, for 
the completion of the religious, educational and 
- pi ae projects begun by the founders. Bloomfield, 
Cullen Foundation, estab. 1947, by Mr. and 
, le a ae brie oes ee a Bre ‘g oil Janga eee 
€, educational, and medical purposes. 1710 

City Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. se 


Donner Foundation, estab. 1945, by William H. 
_ Donner. Furthers research for prevention and 
treatment of diseases. Also maintains charitable, 
benevolent and educational institutions, grants, 
scholarships, makes awards and endowments. 2500 
Philadelphia Natl. Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Duke Endowment, estab. 1924, by James Buchan- 
an Duke to promote “‘the needs of mankind along 
poysical, mental and spiritual lines” in the South. 

uke University is a beneficiary. Other schools 
in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other ob- 
jectives are the maintenance of hospitals, and the 
care of superannuated Methodist preachers and 
orphans. Power Building, Charlotte, N. C. Office of 
Secretary, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Eagies Memorial Foundation, estab, 1944, by_the 
Grand Aerie Fraternal Order of Eagles as a ‘“‘Liv- 
ing Memorial’”’ in honor of Eagle servicemen and 
servicewomen of our Armed Forces. It provides 
medical, surgical, clinical, dental and optical care 
and educational grants for children of those mem- 
bers of the Order who were killed in action or died 
before Jan. 1, 1952 as a direct result of wounds or 
illness contracted. while serving in the Armed 
Forces of the U. S. or Canada during World War 
II, and for the children of those members of the 
Order who are killed in action or died before Sept. 
1, 1956, as a direct result of wounds or illness con- 
tracted while serving in the stated Armed Forces 
subsequent to World War II. 321 N. Michigan St., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Thomas Aiva Edison Foundation, estab. 1946, 
sponsors a public information program to improve 
science education and to recognize the contribu- 
tions of Thomas Alva Edison to science and in- 
dustry. Aims to encourage more boys and girls to 
enter careers in science and engineering. Organizes 
and administers National Science Youth Day, Feb. 
11. Conducts a program of conferences and publi- 
cations about the problems of science education. 
8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Elks National Foundation, estab. 1928, functions 
under constitutional amendment adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of the B. P. Order of Elks, to foster 
such charitable, educational and benevolent activ- 
ities of the Order as the Trustees may determine. 
16 Court St.. Boston, Mass. 


Esso Education Foundation, founded, 1954, by 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and sev- 
eral of its domestic affiliates as a means of co- 
ordinating and administering grants for educa- 
tional purposes. 49 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, estab. 1929. 
Activities devoted principally to financing research 
studies, by other organizations of economic prob- 
lems affecting the operation and development of 
the domestic economy of the United States and to 
financing programs and projects at American col- 
leges and universities to prepare their students for 
participation in politics as a responsibility of citi- 
zenship. Farmers Bark Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Samuel S. Fels Fund, estab. 1935, by the late 
Samuel S. Fels. Activities include the furtherance 
of scientific, educational or charitable projects 
tending to improve human life. 1315 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Field Foundation, estab. 1940, by Marshall Field, 
funds to be used for charitable, scientific and edu- 
cational purposes. 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Til. & 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Max C. Fleischmann Foundation of Nevada, 
estab. 1951, by Major Fleischmann. To date it has 
received about $10,000,000. Present annual income 
about $390,000. Gifts have been made to educa- 
tional, scientific (both medical and industrial re- 
search) organizations, hospitalization, conserva- 
tion, character building, religious and relief 
organizations. P. O. Box 1871. Reno, Nevada. 


Ford Foundation, estab. 1936, to receive and 
administer funds for scientific, educational and 
charitable purposes, all for the public welfare. 
During the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1956, 
approved grants, projects, and appropriations to- 
tailing approximately $602,000,000 for education, 
citizenship training, economic development and 
administration, increasing knowledge of human 
behavior, international understanding and econom- 
ic and social development overseas. Five-sixths of 
the total'comprises special appropriations of $500,- 
000,000 for colleges, universities, hospitals, and 
medical schools. Officers~include: H. Rowan Gai- 
ther, Jr., chairman; Henry T. Heald, president; 
Joseph M. McDaniel, Jr., secretary; Richard W. 
beter treasurer. 477 Madison Ave., New 

ork, N. Y. 


Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, set 
up 1909, in Pittsburgh for improvement of teach- 
po, Uy ons public Seno ont aa fund later 

‘0 ,000, rs ck. 1924 Fri 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Ls : es 
'Fund for Adult Education, estab. 1951, by the 
Ford Foundation and assigned responsibility for 
the improvement and advancement of liberal adult 
education. 320 Westchester Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


Fund for the Advancement of Education, estab. 
April, 1951, by the Ford Foundation to handle its 
responsibilities in the field of formal education. 
Total grants from the Ford Foundation from in- 
ception through June 30, 1957, $57,681,374. Total 
grants made and expenditures on self-adminis- 
tered projects from inception through June 30, 1957, 
$43,070,917. 577 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Fund for the Republic, estab. 1952 by the 
Ford Foundation with grants totaling $15,000,000. 
Aims to promote principles of individual liberty 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. Makes grants to individuals and 
organizations for studies and programs in civil 
liberties. About one-third of expenditures have 
been devoted to educational activities in race re= 
lations. Other appropriations were used for fur- 
thering understanding of basic documents of Amer- 
ican history and for study of problems that have 
arisen as a result of communist threats to demo- 
cratic values. 60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, estab. 1927, 
as a sanitarium and hospital at Warm Springs, 
Ga., to aid those suffering from the after-effects 
of infantile paralysis, and as a training center 
for professional workers in the treatment of 
| gs ore after-effects. 120 Broadway, New 

ork, N. 


John Golden Fund, estab. 1943, for the benefit 
and cultural advancement of the legitimate 
theatre. Golden, Broadway producer, died June 
17, 1955. He left over $1,000,000 to the Fund. 


Grant Foundation, estab. 1936, by William T. 
Grant. Chief interest is in the social sciences in the 
field of human relations. The Foundation’s con= 
cern with prevention is being directed toward 
development of positive mental health, Currently 
concentrates on projects which may contribute to 
the growth of emotionally stable children. 130 
East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


Greater New York Fund, estab. 1938 by business, 
religious, civic and labor leaders. Raises money in 
New York for 425 hospitals and health and welfare 
organizations, annually serving about 3,000,000 
persons. Grants to agencies serving all creeds, 
ages and races. In 1956 the fund distributed $6,- 
083,199, largest sum in its history. 

Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
founded 1924, aims to promote ‘‘through charitable 
and benevolent activities, the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world.’’ 120 Broadway, New 
YOrk, Ne. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, founded 1925, offers Fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the U. 8., to further 
the development of scholars and artists. A limited 
number of fellowships are offered to citizens of the 
Latin American Republics, the Republic of the 
Philippines, Canada and the British Caribbean. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Murry and Leonie Guggenheim Foundation, 
founded, 1929. Principal activity in the field of 
dentistry and in support of the Murry and Leonie 
Guggenheim Dental Clinic which gives free dental 
care to public and parochial school children of 
underprivileged families in New York City. 161 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

John A. Hartford Foundation, estab. 1929, by 
John A. Hartford. Devotes funds to charitable 
activities in health and medicine. 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Charles Hayden Foundation, estab. 1837, for 
which Mr. Hayden gave his residuary estate to 
assist needy boys and young men, preferably in 
Boston and New York. Founder was particuiarly 
interested in boys’ clubs, boys’ camps, and similar 


ling with underprivileged boys. 
oh beoad se New York, N. Y. 


Foundation for Children, estab. 1921, 
eter ae Heckscher: Activities solely for benefit 
of children. seal Sead A ie tena cr tp ions, 

, hursery_ schools, » recrea- 
Popul rams. Mrs. Arthur Smadbeck, president, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Higgins Scientific Trust, estab. 1948, by the will 
of hed Higgins, for education and research in 
natural and Byaieal sciences at Coraae: Har- 
vard. Princeton and Yale Universities. Income 
distribution for academic year 1957-58 amounted to 
$1,560,000 or $390,000 to each university. U. s. 
Trust Co. of N.Y., 45 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 


Indianapolis Foundation, estab. 1916. A com- 
munity trust to promote the welfare of persons 
residing in that city. Interests include child wel- 
fare, recreation, the handicapped, and_the grant- 
ing of scholarships. 615 No. Alabama St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, estab. 
1935, for the advancement of health in industry. 
Studies are conducted in the field and in the re- 
search laboratory for 409 member companies by 
the Foundation’s staff of physicians, chemists, 
engineers, toxicologists and industrial hygienists, 
for the prevention of industrial diseases and for 
the improvement of working conditions. Mellon 
Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


James Foundation (to be distinguished from 
subsequently formed James Foundation of New 
York) incorp. in Missouri in 1941, sponsored and 
organized by the New York Community Trust, 71 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. It gives effect to 
desires expressed by the late Lucy Wortham James 
and acts as a supervising agency for a program 
of philanthropic projects mainly centered in 
Phelps and Crawford Counties, Missouri, It has 
received annual grants from the Lucy Wortham 
sannes Memorial in the New York Community 
Trust. 


Arthur Jordan Foundation, estab. 1928, by Mr. 
Jordan, the income may be applied to charitable, 
educational, religious, literary and scientific pur- 
poses, and social advancement, including music and 
the arts, in order to promote the well-being of 
mankind, Offices in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Juilliard Musical Foundation, estab. 1920, by Au- 
gustus D. Juilliard to aid in completing the musical 
education of worthy students; also to provide musi- 
cal entertainment for the general public. Main- 
tains the Juilliard School of Music. Hq. of founda- 
tion, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation, estab. 1948. 
Uses resources for charitable, educational, religious 


» pe bea purposes. 1924 Broadway, Oakland, 
alif. 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation, estab. 1930. Present 

activities in support of agriculture, medicine, edu- 

cation, dentistry, nursing, public health and hospi- 

aa on 250 Champion St,, Battle Creek, 
ch. 


Sister Elizabeth aay 6 founded, 
1943, to combat poliomyelitis through the applica- 
tion of diagnostic and treatment techniques devel- 
oped by Sister Kenny. The program has been 
expanded to provide complete rehabilitation serv- 
ices for persons of all ages with nerve, muscle or 
joint disabilities. The program includes training 
of doctors and nurses in the technique and ap- 
plication of Kenny methods; research at Kenny 
hospitals and leading medical schools into the 
Causes, nature and treatment of poliomyelitis and 
other neuro-muscular diseases. The Foundation 
operates treatment and rehabilitation hospitals 
and centers in various parts of the United States. 
Activities are financed by public contributions. 
2400 Foshay Tower. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Kresge Foundation. estab. 1924, with a trust 
made by S. S. Kresge, for the promotion of human 
pecerens through the support of religious, chari- 
able and educational institutions. 2727 Second 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Lalor Foundation was established in 1935. Prin- 
cipal activity comprises summer awards to younger 
university and college faculty members for re- 
search emphasizing application of chemistry and 
physics to problems in any field of biology. There 
are 40 awards scheduled for 1958, of value $900, 
for single men and women, and $1,250 for mar- 
ried persons. Appointments are made from ap- 
plications field before January 15, with announce- 


ment thereof_on March 14. 4400 L i 
ine roe ancaster Pike, 


Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, estab. 1930, b 
Mrs. Kate Macy Ladd ‘‘the interest of the Founda~ 
tion to be devoted primarily to the fundamental 


Foundation, 


‘oung doctors on ani 
Inedical schools. 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 


teac 


marily devoted to the support of the Mayo Founda-~ 
tion for Medical Education | and Research, 200 
Street, S.W., Rochester, Minn. 


McGregor Fund, estab. 1925, by Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor to relieve the misfortunes and promote the © 
well-being- of mankind by charitable, religious, 
benevolent or educational uses. 2486 National B 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


: 


aching bu 
Distributed $1,072,727 in January, 1957, to the 83 
medical schools. 535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitabie Trust 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded by Andrew W. Mellon 
Dec. 30, 1930. The trustees have decided to devote 
the remaining funds of the trust to educational 
and charitable projects, institutions and_purposes 
= — = ound that city. 525 Wm. Penn PIl., Pitts- 

urgh, Pa. 


Richard King Mellon Foundation, estab. 1947, 
for religious, charitable, literary, and educational 
purposes. Grants to other organizations. 525 Wm. 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Milbank Memorial Fund, estab. 1905, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson ‘‘to improve the phys- 
ical, mental and moral condition of humanity and 
generally to advance charitable and benevolent 
objects,”” the Fund is primarily interested 
projects in public and mental health and popula- 
tion studies. 40 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


New York Community Trust, estab. 1923, to 
Manage an unlimited number of funds for chari- 
table purposes, At the end of 1956, the fund ad- 
ministered 120 separate philanthropic trusts, held 
funds valued at $27,338,531, appropriated $1,150,- 
025 during that year and had made cumulative 
grants in excess of $16,452,000. Outpayments in 
1956 went to 495 agencies in 153 cities and 6 foreign 
countries. 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


(See also James Foundation and ‘Westchester 
Welfare Foundation) 


New York Foundation, estab. 1909, receives and 
maintains a fund or funds; applies income thereof 
to altruistic purposes, charitable, benevolent, edu- 
cational or otherwise, within the United States. 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Nutrition Foundation, estab. 1941, by food and 
related manufacturers to support a research and 
educational program in the science of nutrition. 
99 Park Ave., New York, N, Y. 


Permanent Chairty Fund, organized 1915 in Bos- 
ton. Income of invested principal applied to 
charitable purposes. Committee consists of 7 resi- 
dents of Massachusetts not holding public office. 
100 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. p 


Pew Memorial Foundation, created 1948 in 
memory of Joseph N. and Mary Anderson Pew. 
Their children formed the foundation with a gift 
of 880,000 shares of the Sun Oil Co. common 
stock for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes. The directors may expend 


either principal or income. 1608 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phelps-Stokes Fund, incorp. 1911, to improve 
housing conditions = ae coe eth and_ encour- 
age practical education for unde Vileged pe 5 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. shi rigs 


Philadelphia Foundation, estab. 1918, A com- 
munity trust promoting charitable, educational, 


and civic purposes in Philadelphia. 135 So. B: 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 5 5 ee 


Pittsburgh Foundation, estab. 1945, as a com- 
munity trust to Peatuces the well-being of the 
residents of Pittsburgh and other parts of Al- 
legheny County, Pa. Appropriations for charitable, 
civic, educational, re:igious, scientific, and cul- 


al pu . 1001 . = 
ie eee 001 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts 


|, Elizabeth Severance Prentiss Foundation, estab. 
_ Jan. 1939, by Mrs. Prentiss; became operative on 
_ her death in January, 1944. Promotes Eeaune health 
_ 8nd medical and surgical research; aids hospitals 
_ and health institutions in Cuyahoga County (Ohio) 
= are organized and operated exclusively for 

public, charitable purposes; aims to improve meth- 
_ ods of hospital management and administration, 
_ and supports plans to make hospital and medical 
_ Care available to individuals of all classes. Trustee, 
' National City Bank of Cleveland, Address: P. O. 
Box 5756, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, estab. 1936, by 
- Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Reynolds Bab- 
and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bagley, for char- 
itable, civic and eleemosynary purposes within 
the State of North Carolina, by a grant of all the 
oe, received by them from the estate of 
heir late brother, Zachary Smith Reynoids. On 
Sept. 10, 1951, the principal of the Foundation 
was increased by approximately $14,000,000 by a 
bequest from the late W. N. Reynolds, uncle of 
the founders. Since July 1, 1947, most of the 
income has been contributed to Wake Forest 
College for its program of enlargement and re- 
location near Winston-Salem. 1206 Reynolds Bldg., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Rockefeller Foundation, estab. 1913, its charter 
. Ba pose ‘“‘to promote the well being of mankind 
oughout the world.’”” Broad objectives of the 
Foundation’s program are the advancement of 
knowledge and the effective application of knowl- 
edge to human interests and needs. Its program 
areas are: Medical education and public health, 
biological and medical research, agriculture, social 
sciences, and humanities. Within each. of these 
areas specific fields receive emphasis. Except to a 
limited extent in virology and agriculture the 
Foundation does not itself engage in research, but 
Seeks to advance its purposes through grants to 
universities, research institutes, and other quali- 
fied agencies and in the training, through post- 
doctoral fellowships, of competent personnel in its 
oe alee of interest. 49 West 49th St., New 
ork, N. 


Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Re- 
search, estab. 1947. To date, $11,065,507 has been 
allocated in 765 grants and 387 fellowships in 230 
institutions in the United States and 18 foreign 
countries. Resources entirely devoted to research 
in the field of cancer. It does not maintain or sup- 

ort any clinical facilities, nor does it operate any 
Percale. of its own. 730 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Russell Sage Foundation, created 1907, by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, as a memorial to her husband, to 
improve social and living conditions in the U. S. 
Its present program is designed to increase the 
application of social science research. 505 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco Foundation, a community trust, 
estab. 1948, to provide for management and use of 
numerous philanthropic trusts. Eight banks are 
trustees. Funds are disbursed, primarily in_ the 
San Francisco area, by a seven-member committee 
of citizens chosen for their knowledge of the needs 
of the community. Balfour Bldg, 351 California 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, estab. 1941, by 
Sarah Mellon Scaife} for religious, charitable, sci- 
entific and educational purposes with particular 
emphasis on furthering medical research. Special 
consideration to the Pittsburgh area and Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania. 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Science Foundation, estab. by Act of 
1950, to promote the progress of science; advance 
the national health, prosperity, and welfare; and 
secure the national defense. For the fiscal year 
1958, Congress has appropriated $40,000,000 to 
the Foundation for support of basic research in 
the mathematical, physical and engineering scien- 
ces, the biological and medical sciences, for fellow- 
ships and research education in the sciences, for 
improvement of science teaching through special 
institutes, for the exchange of scientific informa- 
tion, for support of the International Geophysical 
Year, and other purposes related to its basic mis- 
sion. 1520 H St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Sears-Roebuck Foundation, estab. 1941, by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. for scientific, charitable, and edu- 
cational purposes. Contributes to philanthropic 
projects, and grants scholarships. 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, founded 1934, makes 
grants-in-aid to fully accredited educational and 
charitable institutions of recognized standing. 
Among current recipients are the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute for Cancer Research, Mass. Inst. of 
Tech., Dartmouth College, New York Univ., the 
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Conservation Foundation, National Bureau of 

Economic Research, the Brookings Institution, 

Re eo oe pep Fes and 
other colleges and univers iz 

Ave., New York, NOY. ie. 


Southern Education Foundation, formed in 1937. 
by consolidation of the Peabody Education Fund 
(1867), the John F. Slater Fund (1882), the Anna 
T. Jeanes Fund (1907), and the Virginia Randolph 
Fund, a small fund raised by the Jeanes Teachers 
through the Southern States. The foundation co- 
opera' with public and private school officials 
and others in improving educational and livin 
conditions, with special regard for the needs o: 
the Negro race in the southern United States. 811 
Cypress St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sugar Research Foundation sponsors research 
on the role of sugar in plants and animals in- 
cluding the human, on sugar in the technology of 
feods and-on sucrochemistry. By this last is meant 
the synthetic industrial organic chemistry based 
upon sugar and its by-products. The annual bud- 
get is about $400,000. 52 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Turrell Fund, estab. 1935, by Herbert and Mar- 
garet Turrell, for religious, charitable, literary, 
scientific or educational purposes, particularly for 
the benefit of children in the U. S., who because 
of the death, disability or other failure of one or 
both parents are dependent upon others or are 
living or being reared in unhealthy environment; 
or for the benefit of children or adults who are 
mentally incompetent or defective and are com- 
mitted to, or in care of, accredited institutions 
organized for the relief of such persons; or for 
those who because of age or infirmity are depend- 
ent. 100 No. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Twentieth Century Fund was founded, 1919, by 
Edward A. Filene, to promote better ‘‘economic, 
industrial, civic and educational conditions in the 
U. S.’’ Since 1937-1938, all resources of the Fund 
have been devoted to its own program of research 
and public education on current economic and so- 
cial problems. 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


William Volker Fund, estab. 1932, to encourage 
individual welfare through moral, spiritual, and 
physical improvement. Makes grants for research, 
cash awards and prizes, and conducts research 
programs. Total assets, 1954, in excess of $16,000,- 
000. Offices in Burlingame, Calif. 


Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, created and endowed in 1941, as The 
Viking Fund, is a non-profit foundation for the 
promotion and support of scientific, educational, 
and charitable enterprises. Actively interested in 
anthropology and related sciences, 14 East 71st St., 
New York, N. Y. 5 


Westchester Welfare Foundation, a group of 
charitable funds for application in that county, is 
financed from, and administered as part of the 
New York Community Trust. Its resources at 
Dec. 31, 1956, were $141,174 and its cumulative dis- 
bursements to the end of that year were $148,528. 


Joseph B. Whitehead Foundation, estab. 1937, 
by Joseph B. Whitehead, Jr., one-fourth of income 
to be distributed to orphans’ homes; balance to be 
used in territory of Atlanta, Ga., for charity and 
in the relief of pain, suffering and poverty, with- 
out regard to race, creed or color. 205 Whitehead 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, estab. 1947, 
“to promote basic research in rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease.’’ Grants and fellowships 
committed in 1955 totaled $267,845. 525 Hast 68th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Wieboldt Foundation, founded, 1921, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. A. Wieboldt. Provides grants to estab- 
lished charitable, welfare, educational and health 
agencies serving the Metropolitan Area of Chicago 
in support of projects of a pioneering or experi- 
mental nature, or demonstrations of new or untried 
plans or methods. 1580 Sherman Ave., Evanston, 
Till. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation, estab. 1922, car- 
ries on an educational program for the furtherance 
of Wilson’s ideals. Has published and made avail- 
able texts of official documents, from Wilson’s 
14 Points to the present. Has published a study of 
United States foreign economic policy. Conducts 
seminars and teachers’ courses on international 
affairs. 45 East 65th St., New York, N. Y. 


World Peace Foundation, founded 1910, to “‘pro- 
mote peace, justice and good will among nations.”’ 
seeks to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presentation of 
the facts of internacional relations. 40 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Associations and Societies in the United States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


assccia| d societies whose nam: "Anpockations 
Siciec eta. aro listed eee words: Amputation Foundation, National; Booksellers Association, 


American; Veterans Committee, American, etc. 
membership. 
Abolish Capital American League 


Punishment, Amer: 
to (1927), 14 Pearl Si, Brookline 46, Mass.; Pres., 
Miriam Van Water: 


.¥. (1847), 2 East 103rd_ 
Academy of Medicine N ae pe Faas 


St. New York 29. N. ‘Howar! 
Craig, M.D. 
Accountants, American Institute of Certified 


Public (1887) 270 Madison Ave., New 2 he 16, 
Accountants, N. ¥. Society of (1900), Rm 622, 
= able leat New York, N.Y.; Pres., Frank 

r 

Acoustical Society of America (1929), Sec., Wal- 
lace Waterfall, 335 East 45th St., New York 17,N.¥. 

Actors Equity Assn. (1913), 226 West 47th St., 
New York 36, N. Y.; 10,000; Exec. Sec., Angus 
Duncan. 

Actors’ Fund of oe (1882), 1619 Broad- 
way, New York 19, ; 2,910; Gen. Mgr., War- 
ren P. Munsell. 

Actuaries, aeorer 7 (1949), 208 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago 4, Ill.; ; Pres., — E. Davis. 

Adult Education’ eee ‘of the U. S. A. (1951). 


743 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.: 10,000; 
Exec. Dir., Malcolm S. Knowles 
Adult Education, Institute of ees Rm. ae 


Teachers College, New York 27, N, Y.; Act, Exec 
Officer, Bentley Hobart. 

Advancement of Colored People, Natl. Assn. for 
the (1909), 20 West 40th St.. New York 18SNo Vs 
350,000; Exec. Sec., Roy Wilkins. 

Advancement of Management, Soc. For (1936), 
74 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 13,332; Exec. 
Vice Pres., Harold R. Bixler. 

Adventurers Club of N. (1903), Rm. 848, 420 
ee Ave., New York th N. Y¥.; Sec., Theon 

Navartisers; Assn. of National (1912), 155 East 
icon St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Peter W. 
A 

Marerining Agencies, American Assn. of (1917), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., 
Frederic Gamble. 

Advertising Club of New York (1906), 23 Park 
Peas New York 16, N. Y.; 2,100; Sec., Charles C. 

reen 

Advertising Federation of pmmerion sine). 250 
West 57th St., New York 19, 30,000; 
Pres., Elon G. Borton 

Aero Medical Association (1929). P.O. Box 26, 
Marion, Ohio; 1,800; Sec., T. H. Sutherland, M.D. 

Aeronautic Assn. of USA, Natl. (1922), 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
10,000; Pres., T. G. Lanphier, Jr. 

Aeronautical Sciences, Institute of (1932), 2 East 
64th St.. New York 21, N. Y.; 17,000; Sec., 
Robert R. Dexter. 

Agricultural Engineers, American Society of 
othe ea St., St. Joseph, Mich.; 4,800; 

Agricultural History Society (1919), Rm. 3905 
So. Agric. Bldg., U. S. Agric. Marketing Service, 
Washington 25, D. C.; Sec.-Treas., Wayne 
Rasmussen. 


Agronomy, American Soc. of (1907), 2702 Mon- 
roe St., Madison 5, Wis.; 3,200, Exec. Sec., L. G. 
Monthey. 


Ahepa, Order of, Supreme Lodge (1922), 1422 K 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D,.C.; 75,000; Supr. Sec., 
George N. George. 

Air Force ‘Aid Society (1942), Tempo T, 14th 
St. and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C.; 
12,000; Sec., A. E. Jones, Brig. Gen. USAF (Ret.). 

Air Force Association (1946), Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; 55,000; Sec., Julian B. Rosenthal. 

Air Pollution Control Assn. (1907), 4400 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.; Sec., Harry M. Pier 

Air Transport Assn. of America (1936), tiot- 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., J. D. 
arte ar ft Indust Ass: 

rera ndustries n. of cy ands sp Loe 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D. Sec., Har- 
rison Brand, Jr. 

Aircra’t Owners and Pilots Assn. (1939), P.O. 
Box 5960, Washington 14, D. C.; 68,000; Pres., 
J. B. Hartranft, Jr. 

Airline Pilots Assn. (1931): 55th St. & Cicero 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 14,000; Pres., C. N. Sayen. 

Alcoholics Anonymous (June 10, aa _Box 459, 
Grand Central Annex, New York, ; 200,000; 
address communications to seoreeeee 

Alexander Graham Bell Assn. for the Deaf 
(1890 as Volta Speech Assn. for the Deaf; pres- 
ent name, oe 1537-35th St., N.W., Washing- 
ee D. es 3,000; Ssh Sec., Alice Dunlap. 

rey, American Academy of 1943), Ss 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 2, wis Pres 4 Ba : 


Sherman, M.D 
Allied Youth (1932), 1709 M St., N.W., Wash- 


es begin with American, National, 


Figures eeepc address are for total livinig 
ingto: BoC. Sec., Raymond C. Lewis. 

Mictees Ciub, “American mn _(1902), 113} East 90 90th St. 
New York 28, N. hn C 


Jol 
Altrusa interacsieaes rion) = So. 
rhc chicago 4; Til.; 15,000; obo. Michigan i 


Alumni Association, National rege Savion 
ee te Savannah, Ga.; Exec. Wilton 


Alumni Council, American (1913), wee Massa- 
sets OE ae eee 

American Ex-Prisoners of War (1942), 1908 So. 
Phoenix, Ariz.; 27,000; Nati. Cmdr., 

Bamfo: 

Bi) Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial es (Dec. 5, 1955, by 
ne American Federation of Labor, estab. 
1881 and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
ree 1935), 815-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 


Dies 15,000/000: Pres., George Meany; Sec.-Treas., 


William F. Schnitzler. 

American Indian Affairs. poem on (1923). 48 
New York 28, N. ¥.; 2,200; Sec., 
Alden Stevens. 


American Indians, Nationa! Congress of oe 
1346 ee Ave., N.W., ee 6, 
Exec. Dir., Mrs. Helen L. Pe 
Historical "Society (Jan. ef 
, 991 Fifth Ave., New bg 28, N. = 
3,000: Pres.-Gen., James McGur 
American Latvian Association (A981), 1727 SS 
yon St., N.W., Washington 10, D. 10,000; Sec. 
Gen., B. Albats. 
American Legion, The (Mar. 15-17, 1919, in 
Pennsylvania St., In- 


Paris. France), 700 No. 
2,488,500; Natl. Adjt., E. A 


dianapolis 6, Ind.; 
Blackmore. : 

American Legion Auxiliary (Nov. 10, 1919). 
177 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind.; 1,000,- 
000; Natl. Sec., Mrs. Jane Gou'd Rishw ‘orth. 

American Life Convention (1906), 230 No. Michi- 
= BRE s, Chicago 1, Ill.; Dir. Publicity, James 

ussell, 

American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterling 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; Sec., Fer- 
ris J. Stephens. 

American Scandinavian Foundation (1911), 127 
East 73rd St., New York 21, N. Y.; Pres., Raymond 
Dennett. 

American Swedish Historical Foundation (1926). 
1900 Pattison Ave., Philadelphia 45, Pa.; Pres... 
Walter G. Nord. 

American Unity, Common Council for (1921) 
20 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. 
Dir., Read Lewis. 

American Veterans of World War Il and Korea- 
AMVETS, (1944) 1710 Rhode Island Ave., N. a5 
Washington 6, D. C.; 125,000; Natl. Exec. Dir., P. 
E. Howard. 

Amputation Foundation, National (1924), 12-45 
150th St., Whitestone, L.I., N.¥.; 2,500; Pres., 
Paul Ramaglia. 

Angling and Casting Clubs, National Assn. of 
(1906), 958 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 
180 clubs; Exec. Sec.,.L. S. Williams. 

Antarctic Association, American Bt 6323 
Wiscassett Rd., Washington 16, Cu Pres:: 
Capt. Finn Ronne, USNR 

Antiquarian Society, American (1812), Salis- 
bury St. at Park Ave., Worcester 9, Mass.;: Sec., 
Clifford K. Shipton. 

Antique Automobile Club of America (1935), 4201 
Jefferson St., Hyattsville, Md.; 6,500; Sec., 
Edward Pamphilon. 

Aquarian Society (1892), Pres., Mrs. Lyna Ran- 
del, 251 West 92nd St., New York 25, N.Y. 

Arbitration Association, American (1926), 477 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Pres., Nicholas 


Kelley. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), 
608 Library Bldg., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati 21, Ohio; 3,139; Sec., Cedric Boulter. 

Archery Assn., National: (1879), 20212 Bay View 
Ave., Santa Ana, Calif.; Sec., J. Robert Kest. 

Architects, American Institute of (1857), a 
New York Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. 
12,000; Exec, Dir., Edmund R. Pur rves. 

Architects, New York mociete of (1906), 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec., John J. 
Carroll, 

Architectural League ae N. ¥, (1881) 115 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Pres., Olindo Grossi. 

Archivists, Society of Macrae (1936), Rm. 306, 
eee Museum Bldg., Denver 2, Colo.; Sec., Dolores 

enze. 

Armed Forces Communications and Electronics 
Association (1946), 1624 Eye Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 9,079: Sec., Mrs. Julia B. Godfrey. 


. 
> 


| ae Cissos a020 0'Pioneer Ave., Pittsburgh 26, be: 


Arm: 
a3, ay: Suite 22, oe 
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vy Legion of Valor of the U. 


Pet Lt. Ben Prag 
Navy inion of USA (1886), 57 Mount- 
ae St., Posten 15, Mass.: Natl. Adjt.; Angelo M. 


iy of the Philippines, Natl. Society (Aug. 
70: Beacon St., Boston 16, 


Natl, Adjt., se wi 
‘Art "and Industry, Natl. Alliance of ae 11S 
oa 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Pres., R. W. 
S. 
_. Art Society of N. Mupicipel (1892), 119 
East 19th St., New york 3 Y.; Exec. 'Sec., 
Irene Walsh. 


Art Students League _. N. Y. (1875), 215 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,556; Exec. Dir., 
Stewart *Klonis. 

Artists of ecg pe Allied (1914), 939 Eighth 
aoc New York 19, N. Y.; Corr. Sec., Kent Day 


Arts, American Federation of ae 1083 Fifth 
Bc. »,New York 28, N. Y.; dm. Sec., Ann 
evet 

Arts Club, oa eis 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, Earl B. Breeding. 

Arts and Eattorss fa muerivan Academy of (1904), 
633 West 155th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., 
Allan Nevins. 

Arts and Letters, National Institute of (1898 as 
Amer. Social Science Assn.), 633 West 155th St., 
New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., Louise Bogan. 

Arts and Sciences, American ‘Academy of (1780), 
280 Newton St., Boston 46, Mass.; Sec., Bruce H. 
Biilings. 

ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers) fat ce 1914), 575 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, > Sec., John T, How- 


ard. 

Associated Press, The gee). 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. 4,000; Sec., Lloyd 
Stratton. 


Ast ancttioal pe ach (3 Ameren (1954), 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, : Corr. Sec., Alphonse 2 SN 
Mayernik. 

Astronomical Society, American (1897), Mc- 
Millin Observatory, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec Allen Hynek. 

_Athletes of America, Intercollegiate Assn. of 
entear ede Military Park Hotel, Newark 2, 
N. a S. Bushnell. 

‘Athtetio “Associations, Natl. Federation of State 
High School (May 14, 1920), 7 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.; Exec. Sec., H. V. Porter. 

Athletic Conference, Bs de® College (1938), 
Military Park Hotel, Newark 2, N. J.; Comm., Asa 
S. Bushnell. 

Athletic Union of the U. S., Amateur (1888), 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., 
Daniel J. Ferris. 

Attorneys General, National Assn. of (1907), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Herbert 
L. Wiltsee 


see. 
Audit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 


123 No. 

Wacker Drive, Chicago = Tll.; 3,763; Pres. & Man. 
Dir., James N. Shryoc - 

Audubon. Society, y National pbk 1130 Fifth 


Ae i York 28, N. Y.; 300,000; Sec., Erard A. 
Matthiessen. 
Authors League of America (1912), 6 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,600; Exec. Sec., Luise M. 
Sillcox. 

Automobile Association. American (1902), 1712 
G St., N.W., PE Po connie 6, D. C.; 5,398,293; Pres., 
Harry I. Kir 

eS Club, National (1924), 216 Pine St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif.; 302,793; Sec., B. Stewart. 

Automobile Dealers Assn. 3 National (1917), 2000 
K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 28,000; Exec. 
Bren Es 6 "Frederick J. Bell. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association (1913), 
320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; Man. Dir., 
William J. Cronin. 

Automobile Merchants Assn. of N. LS (1910), 
Park Sheraton Hotel, New York 19, 'N. Y.; Exec. 
Sec., Marie A. Scholz. 

Automobile Touring Alliance, American Geeee: 
220 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 1,000,0 
Sec., William Berry. 

Automotive Engineers, Roclety. of ena 485 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 23,000; Sec., 
John A. C. ‘Warner. 

Automotive Old Timers (1940), 1780 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Leslie Peat. 

Avenue of the Americas Assn. (1926, as Sixth 
Ay. Assn.), 116 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. ¥.; 
Exec. Sec., Millard Henlein. 

Aztec Club of 1847 (Military Society of Mexican 
War; Oct. 13, 1847 at Mexico City, Mex.), 5309 
Carvel Road, Washington 16, D. C.: Sec., Frederick 
D. Hunt. B 


riologists, Society of American (July 28, 
ope Royal & Guilford Avs., Baltimore 2. 
Md.; 5,700; Bus. Megr., Francis Harwood. 

Ball Players of America, | Assn. of Professional 


(Oct. 9, feta 524 So. ae St., Los Angeles 13, 
Calif.; 000; Sec. in Clar 
Panker Association, American £1875), 12 East 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y.: , Henry M. 
Sommers. 
ers Assn., Independent (1930), First State 
Bank, Sauk Centre, Minn.; Sec., Ben F. DuBois. 

Bar Association, American (Aug. 21, 1878), 1155 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 89,000; Public 
Relations Dir., Don hyndman. 

Bar Association, Bronx County (1902), 851 
pee ees Bronx 51, N. Y.; Pres., David 

Bar Association, ae Ree 123 Remsen 
St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; nd Reisler. 

Bar Assn., Federal cisaoy” 1737 H H Street, N.W., 
Washington’ 6, D.C.; 4,200; Exec. Sec., Miss Betty 

aker, 

Bar Association, NS Y. State (1876), 99 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany, N. Y.; 9,506; Pres., Clarence 
E. Runals. 

Bar Assn., Queens County ( 1876), 88-11 Sutphin 
Nas Jamaica 35, N. Y.; 1,957; Exec. Sec., Wil- 


Bar of the City of N. ¥., Assn. of the (1871). 
42 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 6,700; 
Exec. Sec., Paul B. DeWitt. 

Barber Shop Quartet Singing in Amer., Soc. for 
the Preservation & Encouragement of (1938), 6315 
Third Ave., Kenosha, Wis.; 26,065; Sec., Robert 
G. Hafer. 

Barbers and Beauticians of Amer., Associated 
Master (1924). 537 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
Ill.; Gen. Sec., Blair J. Sharp 

Baseball Congress, National (1931), Box 1420. 
Wichita, Kan.; Exec. Sec., Charles W. Cookson. 

Baseball Leagues, Natl. Assn. of Professional 
(1901), 720 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio; 27 
Leagués with 200 clubs; Pres. bn George M. Traut- 


Tryaaie Education, Council for (1956), 208 Union 
anes Bidg., Washington, D. C.; Sec., Mortimer 


Belgian American Educational Fone (1920), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ; Sec., E. 
Clark Stillman. 

Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Greater (1908), 
1505-7 Carson St., Pittsburgh 3, Pa.; 53,211; Pres., 
Theodore Huettner. 

Beta Sigma Phi (1931), 3525 Broadway, Kansas 
City, pee 130,000; Sec., Ida Bentley. 

Better Business’ Bureaus, Assn. of (1921), 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Dir. Pub. 
Relations, Thomas C. Roberts. 

Bible and Fruit Mission to the Public Hospitals 
of vt ¥. City (1874), 5 East 48th St., New York 17, 
N. Sec., Mrs. J. Bernard Miller. 

Bible Society, American (1816), 450 Park Ave., 
News) York 22, N. Y.; 300,000; Sec., Robert T. 

a 

Bible Society, ead oe (1809), 5 Hast 48th St., 
New York 17, N. 1,858; Sec., David J. Fant. 

Biblical tanita. ‘Natl. Assn. of (1899), Cedar 


Crest College, Allentown, Pa.; Sec., B. LeRoy 
Burkhart. 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Society of 


(1880), Garrett Biblical Inst., Northwestern Univ., 
Evanston, Ill.; Sec., Prof. Chas. F. Kraft. 

Bibliographical Society of America (1904), P. O. 
Box 397, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N ‘Y a 
Editor, E. F. Walbridge. 

Bicycle Club of America (1936), 9 Central Park 
West, New York, N. Y.; Sec., S. Panitch. 

Bicycle Institute of America (1919), 122 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.; Exec. Sec., John 
Auerbach. 

Bicycle League of America, Amateur (1920), 2664 
Grand Concourse, Bronx 58, N. Y.; Sec., Ernest 
McAdams. 

Big Brother Movement (Dec. 3, 1904), 33 Union 
Square West, New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
James E. McCarthy. 

Big Brothers of America (1946), 1347 Suburban 
Station Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., Margaret 
M. Hanley. 

Bill of Rights Commemorative Society (1943), 
15 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y.; Vice Pres., 
Gardner Osborn. 

Bill of Rights Day Assn., American (1941), Rn. 
1101, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.; Natl. 
Dir., Vincent Rossini. 

Billiard Congress of America (1948), 921 Edison 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio; Exec. Sec., John Canelli. 

Biological Chemists, American. Society of (1905), 
Dept. of Biochemistry, Duke Un. Sch. of Medicine, 
Durham, N. C.; 1,254; Sec., Philip Handler. 

Blind, American Foundation for the (1921), 15 
west 16th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Pres., William 
Ziegler, Jr. 

Biind, American Foundation for Overseas (1919), 
22 West 17th St.. New York 11, N. Y.; Field Dir., 
Eric T. Boulter. 

Blind, N. Y. Assn. for the (1905), 111 = 59th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., P. Platt. 

Blinded Veterans Association (1945), 3808 Wis: 
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a alegre bold Washington 16, D. C.; Sec., 
ber’ Cormier. 
Ne ercard Club, Jan. 12, _ (Jan. 12, 1940), 


tes ea ie land 0, Nebr.; Sec., Mrs. 
rles M. Sutherlan 

Blizzard Men of (Mar. 12, girls 6384 
ritehett St., Forest His L. 1. .N. ¥.3 , Fred 
ScBlood Assn. of oa 


Banks, American 
egy Bide 3107 LM irtg 3 Ave., Dallas 10, Tex 
rjorie Saun 

“Biue ‘ond Gray Assn. Sadeoal fe Rigs betes 
Be » Montgomery, Ala.; . Cham 

icke) 

Bnal B'rith ears ste 1843), 1003 K St., N.W.. 
Washington 1, D. C.; 400,000; Sec., Maurice Bis- 
oF nal B’rith Hillel nr ae (1923), 165 shes 
46th St., New York 36, N. ¥.; Natl. Dir. Judah J 


Shapiro. 
nai B’rith Youth Organization (1924), 17th St. 
& ae ents hag Ba N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
oe ec ax 
of Trade, firens (1894), 349 East 149th 
st, New York 51, N. ¥.; 2,500; Sec., John E. 


Board of Trade of the City of Chicago (1848), 
as eC RS eee Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; 1,422; 

es, ebenow. 

Board of Trade, New York a 291 Broad- 
Perea New York 7, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., M. D. 

rr 

Book, “Manufacturer’s eaGinte, Inc. (1933), 25 
aa 43rd St., New York 36, N. ¥.; Sec., Alma G. 

Book. “publishers Council, American (1946), 24 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. = 146 publishing 
firms; Managing Dir., Dan Lac 

Booksellers Association, Aeaecieaee (1900), 452 
Fifth ag New York 18, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., Joseph 
A. Du 

Bowling Assn., American Lawn (1915), 48 May- 
nard St., Providence 9, R. I.; 9,000; Sec, » Frank 
Bourdon. 

Bowling Congress, American (Sept. 9, 1895), 
1572 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 11, W Si; +; 2,000,000; 
es ties K. Baker. 

Congress, Woman’s _ International 
(asi) my So. High St., Columbus 6, Ohio; 830,535, 
ec., Mrs. Emma Phaler. 

Boy Scouts of America, National Council (Feb. 
8, 1910), New Brunswick, N. J.; 4,457,553; Chief 
Scout, Arthur A, Schuck, 

Boy Scouts of America, Greater New York Os 
ceils (1922); 33 West 60th St., New York 23, ge 

108,569; Scout Exec. & Sec., Robert L. Billington. 

Boys’ Brigades of America, United (Nov. 4 Sieady 
512 Overbrook Rd., Baltimore 12, Md.; atl. 
Cmdr., Walter A. Koerber. 

Boys’ Clubs of cos Vn (1906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. 60 clubs, over 400,000 mem- 
bers; Natl. Dir, a yeh M. Gleason; Dir. Publica- 


tions, Iris Vinton. 
Brewers Foundation, U. S. (1862), 535 Fifth 
Y¥.; 500 companies; Sec., 


Ave., New York 17, N, 
Henry E. Picard. 
Brith Abraham a, T, 1887) 37 East 7th St., 
New York 3, N. Y.; 6,000; G. Sec., Adolp! h Stern: 
Brith Sholom Gren’ 23, 1905), 506 Pine St., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 20,000; Exec. Dir., Albert 


iss. 
British Schools and Universities Club of N. Y. 
ree 4th fl., 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
Sec., Martin Simmons. 

Brarcedrent Unions and Guilds, 
(NABUG) (1947), 37 West 46th St., 
N. Y.; Natl. Chmn,, Oliver, W. : 

Broadway Association (1911), Fisk Bldg., Bway. 
at 57th St., New York 19, N. ¥.; Man. Dir., T. J. 
McInerney. 


Brookings Institution seas 722 Jackson te 
Birkel 


Natl. Assn. of 
New York 36, 


Nicoll 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Edna M. 

Building Trades Employers yale of the City of 
N. ¥. (1903), 711 Third Ave,, New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec., W. Arthur Riehl. 

Business Clubs, Natl. Assn. of American (1922), 
‘a on Box 762, Danville, Ill.; Sec., H. W. Edin- 
ur 

paainees Education Association, United (July 4, 
1892), 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 6,742; Exec, Dir., Hollis Guy. 

Business Magazine Editors, Hooiaty of ara 
1015 National Press Bldg., Washington 4 
Pres., William A. Phair. 


Business Publicatio » Assi t 
aw ree ations, ociated (1906), 205 


New York 17, N, Y.; Bn 
W. B. Fairchild. sapere 


Business Writing Association, American (1935 
109 Lunt Blde., Northwestern Univ. RS anton. 
Ae yeaa pi C. Gerfen. 

utton Society of America, Natl. (Nov. 19, ase) 
7940 Montgomery Ave., Ph 
Mrs. Robert McCreight, Jr, sei = Pa; 


ay pists 
Camera Club (1884), 101 West 48th S$ 
Work 19, N. Y.: Pres., Louis S. Davidson. Me 


» D. oo 


New 
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se ee 


Cc Girls (far. 17. 1910) 
st(*New York 17, N. ¥.; 480,000; Sée. 
erine Noyes Lee 


Campin, 
Woods, ae eae 
W. Ransom. 

Canadian Society of N. ¥. (1897) 
New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., 

Cc (May 22, 1913), 


ancer Society, 
ye ae New York 19, N. ¥.; Pres. Dr. anid 


Canners Assn., National (1907), nS 20th St. 
Dee Ph eae 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carlos 

ampbe 

Captive European Nations, SMe Se 
29 West 57th St., New York 19, N. 14 organ- 
izations of political refugees re central and 
eastern europe. Sec. Gen., Brutus Cos 


me ry 


American (1924), 
Ind., cam, (1028 pir. Hugh 


28 Broadway. 


(1954), 


Carbona' 
1128 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec.. 


John J. Riley. 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation (1930) 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Sec., ans 
Catholic Actors Guild of America (1914), Hotel 
Knickerbocker, 120 West 45th St., New York 36, 
N. ith 1,250; Exec. 


tholic Alumnae, ration of 
asin, 92 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 
00,006; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Marguerite E. Barry. 
Otistholic Assn. for International Peace (1926). 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 


D.C. a 2 
Catholic Benevolent Legion, Supreme 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y.; 


(sent. 5, 1881), 1 Hanson Pi., 
Sec., Francis Ii. Boyle. 

Catholic Charities, Natl. Conference of (1910), 
1346 Connecticut _Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 


; Sec J 
Catholic Civics Clu G41), c/o 
George A. Pflaum, 38 — 5th St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio; Sec., Charles J. McNeil 
Catholic Club of the City of N. ¥. (1871), Hotel 
Park Lane, 299 Park Ave., New York 22, N. 
Sec., Robert A. W. Carleton, Jr. 
Catholic Daughters of America re 18, 1903), 
10 West Tist St., New York 23, Mii 
Natl. Sec., Mrs. Anna K. Ballard. 
Catholic Hospital Assn. of the U. S. and Canada 
(1915), 1438 So. Grand Blvd.. St. Louis 4, Mo.: 
Exec. Sec., R. Kneifi. 


Catholic’ Men,” Natl Council of (1920), 1312 


D : 


Mass. Washington 5, D. C.; : 
Dir., Martin H. Work % Be 

Catholic Press apen of the _ S. (1911), 150 
East 39th St., New York 16, N. ; Exec. Sec., G- 


Roger Cahaney. 

Catholic Rural Life Conference, National (1923), 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa; 3,500; Exec. 
Sec., Michael P. Dineen. 

Catholic War Veterans of U. S. A. (1935) 1012 
14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. 
apo eet Rosario ens it tt 

atholic = a ‘ouncil o ates 1312 
Mass. Ave., Washington 5, D. : ,000 
organizalioas, mete. Sec., Miss Mareeaes "Mealey. 

Catholic Writers Guild of meri See ete 128 
eee st New York 23, N. Y.; eanor 


Ceramic Society, American (1899)), 4055 No. 
High St., Columbus 14, Ohio; Gen. Sec., Charles 
= “ eenreas f C f 

amber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens 
eee 24-16 Bridge Plaza So., Long stand City 

1, N. ¥.; Pub. Frank R. Sherkel. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bronx (1914), 260 East 
en Bronx 51, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Arthur A. 


Wals 
Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn (1918), 26 
Y.; Exec. Sec., Howard 


Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. 
ser fC Flushi' 

amber o Se aN lushing (1938), 39- 
bee eee Flushing 54, N. Y.; Exec. reed Nes 
rebo 


” ’ ’ 


Chamber of Commerce of the Rae of N. ¥. . 


(1768), 65 Liberty St., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., 
John T. Gwynne. 

Chamber of Commerce, oo Island (1895). 
130 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y.; Sec., Richard 


» Glinanee 3k ci 
amber 0 ommerce for Trade With I 
105 Hudson St. New York a3" 


Auserices (1887), 
Y.; Exec. Sec., Mario F, Hutton. 

whim we Gommerse, o the U. S. (1912) 
ashington 6, D. C.; : 
V-ohs Bea Ne ieee ogee eae ae 
arities ssn., eet! 11, _ 1872), 105 

East 22d St., New York 10, 562 
Information, Gordon E, Browne 3 ‘De. Publle 
American Societ 
3924 Walnut St.. Phil ladelpyin 


Chartered Life Underwriters, 
of (Sept. 27, 1929), 
4, tae pice 5; Man. ea Leroy G. Steinbeck. 
autauqua Institution (1874), C 
New York; Sec., Charles E. Peirce. sic 


nes } 
Amer. Bottlers of (1919), 


4 
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hemical Eng American Inst. of, (2908). 
-as'w Rese 45th oN New "York 36, N. Y.; 16,422; Sec 
as van Antwer pee: 

Ghemieai Society, pasecigat (1876), 1155 16th 
t., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 79,000; Exec; 
Alden H. Emery. 
Chemists, Amer. Inst. of (1923), 60 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 3,000; Sec., Lloyd van 


_ Doren. 


Chicago Crime Commission (1919), 79 W. Mon- 


roe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Operating Dir., Virgil 
W. Peterson. 

Chicago: Sunday Evening Club: (1907), Suite 
1824, 322 So. ne Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Pres., 


Joseph O. Han: 

Child Labor SViphlatner regs National (1904), 419 

‘ourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 12,440; Exec. 
Sec., Sol Markoff. 

Child Study Assn. of andericg (1888), 132 East 
oa ae. New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Carl 

e 
Child Welfare League of America (1920), 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Joseph H. Rei 

ores — the American iariekaei (1895). 

1776 D N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 17,000; 
Natl. ee. Mrs. E. Stewart James. 

Children’s Aid Society (1853), 105 East 22nd St., 
-New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Arthur Huck. 

Children’s Book Council (1945), 50 West 53rd 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., Lucy Tompkins. 

China Society of America (1913), 135 East 65th 
am cpt York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Isabelle 

Chinchilla Breeders of America, Natl. (1938), 
150 North St., Middletown, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., 
Ross W. Jenkins. 

Chinchilla Cooperative of America, Farmers 
, 150 North St., Middletown, N. Y.; 4,000; 
Ross W. Jenkins. 

Chinese Women’s Association (1932), 309-11 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec.,-Miss Wing 
of (1912), 3301 


ing. 

Chiropodists, National Assn. 
16th St., N.W., Washington 10, D. C.; 5,214; 
Sec.. Dr. A. Rubin. 

Chiropractic Assn., Natl. (1930), ae hes Bldg., 
Webster City, Iowa; 7,960; Exec. Sec.,L. M. Rogers. 

Chiropractors Association, Tr aieeal (1926), 
838 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa; 3,277; Bus. 
Mer., Kenneth Gingerich. 

Christian Education, World Council of (1907; 
outgrowth of World Sunday_ School Convention 
held in 1889), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 
Sec., Rev. Nelson Chappel. 

hristian here international Society of 
Columbus 16, 


: E 5 terhoff. 
Church Peace Union. (1914), 170 East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., A. William 


OS. 
Cincinnati, Society of the (May 10, pig ds 2118 
Mass. Ave., , Washington 9, D. C.; 2,000; 


Sec... Irving Cc. Hanners. 

Circus Fans Assn. of America (1926), 596 Benton 
St., Aurora, Ill.; Public Rel. Dir. Bill Montague. 

Circus Saints & Sinners Club of Amer., Dexter 
Fellows Tent of the (1935), 442 West 49th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Herbert Walmsley. 

Citizens Budget Commission (1932), 51 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., John 
M. Leavens. 

City Club of N. et (1892), 574 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y.; Charles Garrett. 

City Managers Association, International (1914), 
1313 ‘rast 60th St.,“ Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., 
Orin F. ‘Nolting. 

Civic Service. Clubs Executives, Assn. 3 hejle 
Rm. 3112, 116 John St., New York 38, N. Y.; Pres., 


James N. MacLean. 
American Society of (1852). 


Civil Engineers, 
33 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 39,000; 


Sec., William H. Wisely 

Civil Liberties Cnios, Amer. (1920), 170 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 40,000; Exec. Dir., 
Patrick M. Malin. 

Civil Service League, Natl. (1881), 315 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., James R. 


on. 
one War Round Table of N. Y. (1950), 289 


New Hyde Park Rd., Garden City, N. Y.; Sec., 
Arnold Gates. 


Civitan International (April 15. 1920), 1503 
Comer BIg: Birmingham, Ala.; 25,000; Sec., 
Rudolph T. “Hubbard. 

Clay Products Institute, Structural (1934), ue 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., J. J. 
Cerxak. 


Ti House Assn., N. Y. flew): 17 Cedar 
ste New york 5, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., G. Russell 


Op ale Pathologists, American Society of 
(1928), 1040-1232 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Sec., Clyde G. Culbertson. 
Coast Guard League (1944), Bac St.. N.W 
Washington 25, D. C.; Sec., A. J. Caliendo. 


Cocoa Exchange, N. Y. (1925), a4 prio St., 
New York 5, N. Y.; Sec RUE lagi 

Coffee and Sugar Exchange Ny. Y. "(1882), 113-7 
Pearl St., New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Sec. 5 A. Ds 
Corbett. 

Collectors Association, American (1939), 5011 
Ewing Ave. So., Minneapolis 10, Minn.; Sec., John 
W. Johnson. 

College Entrance Examination Board (1900), 
425 West 117th St...New York 27, N. Y.; Sec., 
Mrs. Samuel Gise. 

College Physical Education Assn. (1897), P.O. 
Box 793, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Sec.,.R. E. Jamorson. 

College Public Relations Assn., Amer. (1917), 
ae Massachusetts Ave., N.W:, Washington 6, 

C.; Exec. Sec., W. Noel Johnston. 

Diceiogens ‘Assn.’ of American A rat 726 Jack- 
son Pl., N.W., Veneers 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir., 
Theodore A. Distler. 

Colleges and Secondary Schools, Assn. of (1934), 
Eee ee Coll., Concord, N. C.; Sec., L. S. 

ozar 

Collegiate Athletic Assn., National (1906), 209 
Fairfax Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Exec. Dir., 
Walter Byers. 

Collegiate Schools of Business, American Assn. 
of (1916), 101 N. Skinker, Station 24, St. Louis 5, 


Mo. 
Colonial Dames of America (1890), 421 East 61st 
New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Miss Augusta 
P. Dixon. 

Cofonial 1 reorcc of ameerio®, Natl. Society (1891), 
2715 Que S -W., Washington 7, D. C.; 14,000; 
Sec., Mrs. Edwere Randail, Jr. 

Colonial Wars, General ‘Society of (1893), 1523 
O St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 3,500; Sec. Gen., 
Harryman Dorsey. 

Commerce and Industry Assn. of N. Y. (1897 
as Merchants Assn. of N. Y.; pame changed, 
1941), 99 Church St., New York 7, N. Y.; 3,500; 
Exec. V. P., Thomas J. Miley. 

Commercial Law League of America (1895), 111 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 4,300; Exec. Sec., 
Curtis W. Post. 

Commercial Travelers of America, Order of 
United (Jan. 16, 1888), 632 No. ee St., 
bus 14, Ohio; 207, 000; ‘Sup. Sec. WwW. Franklin. 

Community Councils: of the City at N. 

170 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y.; Bees “Edward 
Russell. 

Community Funds and Councils of America, 
United (1918), 345 East 46th St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Ralph H. Blanchard. 

Community Service Society of N. Y¥. (1939 by 
merger of Assn. for Improving Condition of the 
Poor, 1843, and Charity Organization Soc. of 
N. Sar 1882). 105 East 22d St., New York 10, 
No Ses Gen. Dir., Frank J. Hertel. 

‘Companions of the Forest of America (June 1, 
1885), 250. West 57th St., New York. 19, N. ¥.: 
300,000; Sec., Alma Claire Clark. 

Composers, Authors and Publishers (see ASCAP) 

Concrete Institute, American (1905), P.O. Box 
4754, Redford Sta., Detroit 19, Mich.; 8,640; Sec., 
William A. Map les 

Confederated cGntans of America (1942), P. O. 
Box 2333, Baton Rouge, La.; Pres., Elmo F. Rogers. 

Congregational Association, American (1953), 
ie cece: St., Boston 8, Mass.; Sec., Thomas 

‘odd. 

Conservation Roanaton (1948), 30 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Sec., Harold O’Connell. 

Consulting Chomisae and Chemical Engineers, 
Assn. of (1928), 50 East 41st St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; Dir. Publicity, A. B. Bowers. 

Consulting Engineers, American Institute of 
(1910), 33 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
Sec., T. T. McCrosky. 

Consulting Management Engineers, Assn. of 
(1932), 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec. ‘Sec., Philip W. Shay. 

Contract Bridge League, Amer (1927), 33 West 
60th St., New York 23, N. Y.; 66,000; Exec. Sec., 
Alvin Landy. 

Controllers Institute of America (1931), 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 4,582; Man. Dir., Paul 
Haase. 

Cooperative College Projects, Council on (1955), 
iSpagteeone State College, Frankfort, Ky.; Sec., R. 

Atwood 

Cooperative League of the U.S.A. (1916), 343 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill;. Exec. Dir., Jerry 
Voorhis. 

Correctional Association, American (1870 as 
Amer. Prison er aE renamed 1955), 135 Hast 15th 
St., New. York 3, N. Y.; 3,500; Gen. Sec., E. RB. 


Cass. 
Cosmopolitan International (1933), 6550-A 
Mo.; 3,879; Exec. 


Troost Ave., Kansas City 10, 
Sec., James W. Ewing 

Cost Accountants, Natl. Assn. of (1919), 505 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 40,000; Sec., 
Arthur B. Gunnarson. 

Cotton Council of America, Natl. (Nov. 22, 


ee 1918 North Parkway, Memphis 12, Tenn.: 
Exec. V. P.. Wm. Rhea Biake. 
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tton Exchange, N. Y¥. (Aug. 15, Ne 60 
Beaver St. NeW. York 4, N. Y.;-Sec., John J. 
S Cotton Manuf: br and Northern Textile 
ufacturers 
Risa; Natl, Assn, of (1854 and 1953), a) Federal 


Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., William iam F. Sullivan. 
Cotton Textile Merchants of N. a Assn. of 


St., 


oe) 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.; Sec., 
et ‘Severance. Cc As Natl. (1948) 

Counter Intelligence Corps sn., Na ’ 
1343 St. Elmo, N.E., Canton 5, Ohio; 6,000; Sec. 


Arthur T. Simmons. 

Credit Men, National Assn. of (1896), 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; 36,000; Sec., Philip J. 
Gray. 

Credit Union Natl. Assn. (1935), Filene House, 
Madison 1, Wis.; Man, Dir., H. Vance Austin. 

Cri ppled Children and Adults, Natl. Soc. of 
(1921), 11 So. LaSalle Si., Chicago 3, Ill.; Exec. 
Dir., Dean W. Roberts. 

Customs Brokers & hatha pi Assn. of Amer- 
ica (Mar. 22, 1897), Bridge St., New York, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Nene F. Budd. 


— Dp 

Dairy Industries Supply errs 
19th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
Roberts Everett, 

Dairy Science Assn., Amer. (1906), 32 Ridgeway 
Circle, White Plains, N. Y.; 2,200; Sec., H. F. 
Judkins. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assn. A ll 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 20,861; Sec 
A. Morelle Cheney. 

Dartmouth See oe (1925), 37 East 39th St., 
New York 16, N. Sec., John R, Vincens. 

Daughters of ee "american Colonists, Natl. Se- 
ciety (1921), Suite 217, 1025 Connecticut ai 
Washington, D. C,; Corr. Sec., Mrs. Arthur S 


Brown, 
Natl. 
h- 


(1912), 1145— 
. C.; Exec. V. P., 


Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Society (Oct. 11, 1890), 1776 D St., N.W., Was 
ington 6, D. C.; 184,372; Sec., Mrs. Harold L. Erb. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati (Dec, 27, 1894), 33 
Central Ave., Staten Island 1, N. ¥.; Sec., Mrs. 
Louis A. Zerega di Zerega. 

Daughters of the Confederacy, United (1894), 
5330 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo.; 34,562; 
Pres. Gen., Miss Edna H. Fowler. New York Divi- 
sion, Pres., vas Bie H,. Church, 208-15 38th Ave., 
Bayside, i N. 

Reet ee ‘of the Defenders of the Republic, 
U. S. A. (1927), 600 West 162d St.. New York 
32, N. Y¥.; Founder, Mrs. Amanda Shaw Hirsch. 

Daughters of 1812, U. S., Natl. Society (Jan. 8, 
1892), “46 Rhode Island Ave., N.W,, Washington, 
D. C!; 4,000; Pres., Mrs. Herbert ‘T. Windsor. 

Gauchters of Isabella, Natl. Circle (1897), 375 
Whitney Ave., New Haven 11, Conn.; 115,000; 
Natl. Sec., Miss Mary F. Riley. 

Daughters of the King (1885), 
West, New York 3, N. Y¥.; 17,000 srs., 1,200 jrs.; 
Office Sec., Miss Alice K. Rennie, Rm. 1205. 

Daughters of the Republic of Texas, 124 Park 
Lane, San Antonio, Tex.; Sec., Mrs. H. L. Briner. 

Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
1861- 1865 (1885), 534 So. Second St., Springfield, 
Tll.; 22,533; Sec., Mrs. Rose Medley. 

Deaf (see Alexander Graham Bell Assn.) 

Deaf, Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for (1868), American School for the Deaf, 
West Hartford, Conn.; Pres., Edmund B. Boatner, 

Deat, National Assn. of the (1880), 2495 Shat- 
tuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif.; 6,000; Office Mer., 
a pela, uA veep ( 

efense Society, Amer, (1915), Rm. 820, 70 Pine 
St., New York, N. Y¥.; 2,500; Exec. Sec., J. W 


Ottman. 
DeMolay, Order of (Mar. 18, 1919). 201 East 
2,635,450; Pub. 


Armour Blvd., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Relations Dir., Erle Smith. 

Dental Assn., American (Aug. 3, 1859), 222 East 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill; 86,872; Sec., Harold 
Hillenbrand. 

Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, Society of 
the (Feb. 9, 1933), R.F.D. 2, Peterborough, N. 
H.; Historian General, Rev. Frederick Lewis Weis, 

Descendants of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence (1907), 2129 Delancey Pl., Phila- 


delphia 3, Pa.; Sec. Gen., Thomas Graham. 
Dialect Society, Box 1494, 
all, 


University, Ala.: 
Industrial (1946), 
er ompten Plains, 


31 Union Sa. 


12,500; Exec, Sec., 
Disabled ahietican Veterans (1921), 5555 Ridge 


Ave., Cincinnati 13, 
Vivian D. Corbly, -” Ono: 191.565; Natl. Adjt., 


N 
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Downtown Athietie Club b (1930). 
— ew York, N. ¥.; 3,956; ge ng 


y Domataw angi vehi ane: 11 Park Pl., 
New York 7, N. Y-; Exec. & Sec., L. Porter 
Moore. 


Dry Goods Assn., Greater N. ao — ae ; 
1225 Broadway, New York 1, N. Sec., 
Leon Grizer. 

Ducks Unlimited (1937). 165. Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y.; 30,000; Exec. Sec., Lawrence J. 
Durkin. 

— 


Eagles, Fraternal Order of a Be 1898), = 
= gene Ags eri as 764,000; 

ec iam G. Wa 

Eastern Star, Order of the, General Grand 
Chapter ( — Ford New Hampshire Ave., N.W.. 
Washington 9, D. C.; 3,000,000; Grand Sec., Mrs. 
Mamie Lander. 

Econometric Society (1930), Box 1264, Yale Sta... 
New Haven, Conn.; 1,700; Sec Richard Ruggles. 

Economic Assn., ‘American (1885), Northwestern 


Un., 629 Noyes St., Evanston, Ill., 8,573; Sec.. 
James Washington Bell. 
Economic Development, Committee for (1942), 


444 Madison Ave., 
Donald K. David. 

Edison Electric aCe oA a es 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y-; Dir., Edwi 
Vennard. 

Education, American Council on (1918), 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 
Pres., Arthur S. Adams 

Education Assn. - the U. S., Previn (1857), 1201 
a St., Be Washington 6, D. C.; 694,084; 


William Carr. 
decent} Nati. Society for the Study of (1901). 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill.; 4,300; Sec.. 
Nelson B. Henry. 
Educational Broadcasters, Natl. Assn. of (1925). 


New York 22; N. Y.; Chmn., 


14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Harry 
J. _Skornia. 

Educational Research Assn., American (1915). 
1201—16th St., oe weabea 6, D. C.; Sec.- 


Treas., Frank’ W. Hubba 
Educational Testing Service oe 20 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Jack K. Rimal 
82nd Division Association (1919), 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec Thos. J. 
Sith Infantry Division Assn. (1945), 29 mnowas 
way, New York 6, N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., Izadore 
Beerman. is 
89th Infantry Division Society of World War Il 
(Oct. 19, 1945, 20 Grand Camp, France), Box 
2344, Roanoke, Va.; Natl. Sec., B. E. Chewning. 
Electric Rallroaders Assn. ct had 145 Greenwich 
St., New York 6, ffice Mgr., Herman Rinke. 
Electrical Puctweess: American Institute of 
oe 13, 1884), 33 West 39th eos New York 18. 
N. ¥.; 50,000; Sec., W. J. Barr 
Electrochemical Society (1902). 216 West 102d 
St., New York 25, N. ¥.; 2,527; Sec., Dr. Henry B. 


Linford. 
Electroplaters Society, American (1909), 445 
7,521; Exec. Sec., John 


Broad St., Newark, N. J.; 
P. Nichols. 
Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of (Feb. 


16, 1868), 2750 Lake View Ave., Chicago 14, Il.; 
,175,000; Gr. Sec., A. Donaldson. 

Emerson Society, The (1945), P. O. Box 1080, 
Hartford 1, Conn.; Chmn., Prof. Kenneth W. 


Cameron. 

Engine and Boat Manufacturers, Natl. Assn. oe 
(1904). 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Sec., Joseph E. Choate. 

Engineering Education, Amer. Society of (1893) 


Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; 17,706; Sec., 
Leighton Collins. 
Engineering Foundation (1914), 29 meet 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec . Marras, 
Engineering Trustees, United. (1904) 29 West 


39th St., New York 18, N. Marras. 

Engineers, Amer, Assn, or tine: Ay So. “Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5,330; Sec,, M. E. Mclver. 

Engineers Joint Council (1941), 29 West 39th 
St., New York 1 - ¥.; Sec., E. Paul Lange. 

English- -Speaking Union of. ao U. S. (1918), 
16 East 69th Be pew York 21, N. ¥.; 25,000; Gen. 
Sec., A. C. Cooli dge. 

Episcopal Actors’ Guild of ante Sac: 23, 
1926), 1 East 29th St., New York 16, ++ 1,000; 
Exec. Sec., Helen Morrison 

Erectors Assn., Natl. (1908), 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. N. Y.: Sec.. Bessie L. Crocker. 

Esperanto Assn. of No. ‘Amer. (1905), ok West 


16th St., New York 11, N. ; Gen. Sec., G. Alan 
Connor. 
Eugenics Society, 230 Park 


eh nae (1916), 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Frederick Osborn. 
Evangelicals, Natl. Assn. of (1942), 108 North 

eet St., Wheaton, Ill., Exec. Dir., George L. 
Exchange Club, National (Mar. 27, 1911), 3050 

Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio; 87,000; Natl.’ Sec., 

Herold M. Harter. 


— 


Fairs & Expositions, International Assn., (1891), Seid 


717 Arbor Rd., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Sec., Frank 
H._ Kingman. 

_ Family Protection League of USA_ (1935), 4143 
Moody St., Corona, Calif.; Exec. Officer, Peter 


n. 
Family Service Assn. of America (1911), 215 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; Gen. Dir., Clark 
‘W. Blackburn. 

Farm Bureau Federation, Amer. (1920), Rm. 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill.; 1,587,107 
farm families; Dir. Information, Creston J. Foster. 

Farm Economics Assn., American (1910), Agric. 
Hall Annex, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
Sec., L. S. Hardin. 

_Farmer Cooperatives, Natl. Council of (1929), 
744 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
John J. Riggle. © 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America—National Farmers Union (1902), 1575 
Sherman St., Denver 3, Colo.; 300,000 farm 
families; Sec. Treas., Tony T. Dechant. 

Feline Society, American (1938), 41 Union 
Square West, New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Helen 
Alexander. 

Fencers League of America, Amateur (Apr. 22, 
1891), 397 Concord Rd., Yonkers 2, N. Y.; Sec., 
palph Goldstein. 

th Avenue Assn. (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y.; Sec., William R. Sloane. 

Fire Officers Assn., Uniformed (1944), 815 16th 

‘St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Joseph Lov- 


ett. - 

Fire Protection Assn., Natl. (1896), 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston 10, Mass.; 17,000; Gen. Mer., 
Percy Bugbee. 

Fire Protection Engineers, Society of (1950) 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., Robert 
S._ Moulton. 

Fire Underwriters, Natl. Board of (Apr. 30, 
1866), 85 John St., New York 38, N.-Y.; Gen. 
Mer., L. A. Vincent. 

ist Cavalry Division Assn. (July 17, 1944, on 
Admiralty Islands), P.O. Box 201, Pomona, Calif.; 
Reg., Col. Edmund P. Stone. 

First Division, Society of the (June 6, 1919, at 
Montabaur, Germany), 5309 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa.; 16,000; Exec. Sec., Arthur 
L._Chaitt. 

Fisheries Society, American (1870), Iowa Con- 
servation oe Lee Cae Se 1 Sts., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa; Sec., E. B. Speaker. 

Flag Assn. of the U. S. of A. (1940), Univ. of 
Tampa, Tampa 6, Fla.; Sec., Mrs. Edgar S. Block. 

Flag Day Assn., American (1888), P. O. Box 
1121, Denver 1, Colo.; Natl. Sec., Verne Bentley. 

Flag Foundation, U. S. (1946), 115 East 86th 
St., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Lawrence P. Tower. 

Fleet Reserve Assn. (Nov. 11, 1924), 1303 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
50,000; Natl. Sec., Charles E. Lofgren. 

Florists, Society of American (1884), 600 So. 
‘Michigan Av., Chicago 5, Ill.; Exec. Sec., John 
H. Walker. 

Folklore Society, American (1888), 110 Bennett 
Hall, Un. oi aes Philadelphia 4, Pa.; Sec., Mac- 
Edward Leach. 

Football Writers Assn. of America (1941), 
Register piace Bldg., Des Moines 4, Iowa; 

. Bert McGrane. 
E Fercign Policy Assn. (1918), 345 East 46th St:, 
New York 17, N. Y.; 10,000; Sec., Mrs. John 
French. 

Foreign Press Assn. (1918), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Sec., Georges F. Tilgé. 

Forest Products Research Society (i947), P. O. 
Box 2010, Univ. Ste. pean 5, Wis.; 3,525; 

. Sec., Frank J. Rovsek. 
Ee vorcaiocs of regan’ oe, 161 Massachusetts 
s oston, Mass.; 50, 5 
Se rvesters, Society of American (1900), 435 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 11,200; Exec. Sec., 

mry Clepper 2 
BD porestcy Acen:) American (1875), 919 17th St., 
N.W., penne on 6, D. C.; 27,000; Exec. V. P., 

E. Hornaday. 
Ee arty and Eight, The (Mar. 1920, at Phila., 
Pa.) 777 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 
105,000; Sec., C. W. Ardery. 

42nd Street-Mid-Manhattan Assn. (1919), 50 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
John E. Gannon. , 

Founders and Patriots of America, Order of the 
(1896), Sub-Treasury Bldg., Wall & Nassau Sts., 
New York 5, N. Y.; Sec.-Gen., Ralph C. Hawkins. 

Foundrymen’s Society, American (1896), Golf 
and Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Ill.; 13,130; Gen. 
Mer., Wm. W. Maloney. 

4-H Clubs (Bet. 1901-05) Federal Extension 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agric., Washington 25, 
D. C.; 2,200,000; Dir., B. W. Aiton. (Pledge of the 
Clubs: I pledge—My Head to clear thinking. My 
Heart to great loyalty. My Hands to larger service. 
My Health to better living. For my club, my com- 
munity, and my country.) 
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Free Sons of Israel (1849), 257 West 93rd St., 
enue 25, N. Y.; 10,000; Grand Sec., J. C. 


Free Trade Unions, International Confederation 
of (1949). International headquarters: 24 rue du 
Lombard, Brussels, Belgium. Regional office for 
U.S. and Canada: 20 West 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y.; 55,000,000; 125 organizations in 90 countries. 
Sec. Gen., J. H. Oldenbroek, Brussels. 

French Ailiances in the U. S. & Canada, 
Federation of (1902). 22 East 60th St., New York 
22, N. Y.; Sec. Gen., William Willis. 

French Institute in the U, S. (1911), 22 East 

Y.; Exec. Sec., R. Ey 


36, N. Y..; Sec., M: Downing. 

Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Society of the 
(1784), 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
Richard C. Murphy. 

Friends of de Grasse, Society of the (1832), 
National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New York 

» N. Y¥.; Sec., Philip R. Dillon. 

Friends Service Committee, American, (1917), 
20 So. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Exec. Sec., 
Lewis M. Hoskins, 

Future Farmers of America, Hq., Office of 
Education, Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C.; Exec. Sec., A. W. Tenney. 


Game Fish Assn., International (1939), Amer- 
ican Musuem of Natural History, Central Park 
West at 79th St., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Miss 
Frencesca LaMonte. 

Garden Club of America (1913), 15 East 58th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 11,000; Sec., Mrs, Edward 
Emerson. 
aoe Hee Ce Amerie: Men’s (1939), 226 

gewoo ve., estfield, N. J.; 10,000; Sec., 
L. R. Hubbard. 

Garden Clubs, Natl, Council of State (1929) 
160 Central Park So., New York 19, N. Y.; 390,000: 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Blanche P. Wilks. 

Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. (1935), 60 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y¥.; Man. Dir., 
Harold Massey. 

Gas Assn., American (1919), 420 Lexington Ave., 
me York 17, N. Y.; 7,996; Sec., Harold S. Walker, 

Genealogical and Biographical Society, N. Y. 
(Feb. 27, 1869), 122-6 East 58th St., New York 
22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Marie F. Berry. 

General Contractors, of America, Associated 
(1918), 1227 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. G.:; 
Exec. Dir,, James D. Marshall. 

Genetic Assn., American (1903), 1507 M_ St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 1,608; Sec., S. L. 
Emsweller. 

Geographers, Assn. of American (Dec. 29, 1904), 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. €.; 
1,975; Central Office Mer., Amy M. Pruitt. 

Geographic Education, Natl. Council for (1915), 
sae John W. Morris, Un. of Oklahoma, Norman, 

a. 

Geographic Society, National (1888), 1146 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 2,175,000; Pres., 
Melville B. Grosvenor; Sec., Thomas W. McKnew. 

Geographical Society, American (1852), Broad- 
way at 156th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 4,500: 
Dir., Charles B. Hitchcock. 

Geological Society of America (1888), 419 West 
117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 4,670; Sec. Henry 
R._ Aldrich. 

Geriatrics Society, American (1942), 2907 Post 
Rd., Greenwood, R. I.; 3,100; Sec., Richard J. 
Kraemer, M.D. 

German Seciety of the City of N. Y. (1784), 147 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Otto 
H. Rutgers. 

Gideons International (July 1,°1899), 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 22,000; Sec., M. A. 
Henderson. 

Gifted Children, American Assn. for (1946), 15 
Gramercy Park, New York 3, N. Y.; Sec. Pauline 
Williamson. A 

Girl Scout Council of Greater N. Y. (Mar. 12, 
1912). 133 East 62d St., New York 21. N. Y.: 
Sec., Mrs. John Cashmore. 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. (Mar. 12, 1912), 
830 Third Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 3,500,000. 

Gold Star Mothers, American (1928), 2128 
Leroy Pl. N.W., Washington 8, D. C.; 18,000; 
Cust. of Records, Mrs. Harriett Masincupp. 

Golden Rule Foundation (1929), 525 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. Harold V. 
Milligan. 

Golf Association, U. S. (Dec. 22, 1894), 40 Hast 
38th St.,-New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Charles L. 
Peirson. 

Governmental Research Assn. (1914), 684 Park 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Elsie V. Haas. 

Governors Conference (1908), 1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Tll.; Sec., Frank Bane. 


ramercy Boys Club — (1921), 
used St., "New York 54 NO Ley Dit, 


» Queens bea aeg eos 112- 
eens Bid Forest Hills 15, Sec., 


Jury Assn. ‘ederal, for the Southern 

Dist. of N.Y ¥. (1927), 101 Park pve wre York 
17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., tN a Flanag: 

Grand Jury Assn. of Grants (i913). “320 

HS etd New York 7, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Frances 


V. Lang: 
Grand Street Boys Assn. (1920), 106 pg 55th 
ee New York 19, N. Y¥.; 5,600; Sec., Max Bern- 
stein. 
Grandmother Clubs of America, Natl. Federa- 
tion (Apr. 11, 1938), 208 No. Wabash _ Ave., Chi- 
cago’l, Ill.; 18,000; Mrs. Lillian Walloch. 

raphic Artists, Society of American (1915), 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Henrietta S. Mueller. 

Greyhound Track oer a Assn., American 
£85) ie elas oo Miami 32, Fla.; Exec. 
ec., Paul J. 

Gyro Yaiorastional, (4912), 1096 Mentor Ave., 
Painesville, Ohio; 5,500; Sec.-Treas., C. W. St. 


Clair. 
= 


assah (Women’s Zionist Organization of 
Miscrine) (1912), 65 East 52nd St., ee York 22, 
N. Y.; 300,000; Exec. Dir., Hannah L 

Handicapped, Federation of the (1935), 
West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Milton Cohen. 


Hardware Assn., National Retail (1901), 964 No. 
Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 24,196; 
Sec., Russell R. Mueller. 

Harvard Club of N. Y. City tb a 1865). 27 
West 44th St:, New York 36, N. Y.; 6,486; Sec., 
Frederick Holdswort! 

Hay Fever Prevention Society (May 15, ee 
2643 ere ne .» New York 68, N. Y¥.; 


Dir., Louis V eci. 

Health Cocnon Natl. (1921), 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Philip E. Ryan. 

Saket Insurance Assn. of America (1956), 1701 
K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 259 insurance 
companies; Gen. Mer., Robert R. Neal. 

Health, Physical Education & Recreation, Amer- 
ican Assn. for (1885), 1201—16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carl Troester, Jr. 

Hearing Society, American (1919), 1800 H St., 
=f W., Washington 6, D.C.; 10,000; Pres., Herschei 


380 East 
John D. 


Nisonger. 
Water Association, American (1924), 44 East 
23rd St., New York 10, N. Y.; 25,000; Informa- 


tion Dir, » Ira Sherman 

Heating and Air Conditioning Engineers, Sax ah 
oe of (1895), 62 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y¥.; 

1,352; Exec. ’Sec apy. Fao Hutchinson. 

sae ohrew Educational Society of Brooklyn (1899), 
564 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. Y.; 4,200: 
Exec. Dir., Alter F. Landesman. 

Helicopter Society, Amer. (1943), ay East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Harry M . Lounsbury. 

Helms Athletic Foundation (Oct. 15, 1936), 
Helms Hall, 8760 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 34, 


Calif.; Sec.’ W. R. Bill Schroeder. 
Heritage oundation, American (1947), 11 West 
oe St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Brendan 
yrne. 


Hias Service, United iin 24, 1954). 425 Lafay- 
ik St., New York 3, ; Exec. Dir., James P. 

ce 

Hibernians in America and Ladies Auxiliary, 
Ancient Order of (May 3, apse): 248 East 31st 


St., Brooklyn 26, N. Y.: 122,000; Natl. Sec., 
John F. Geoghan. 

Highway Users Conference, Natl. (1932), 966 
Natl, Press Blidg., Washington 4, D. C.; Dir., 
A. C. Butler. 


Historians, Society of American (1939), Prince- 


ton University Library, Princeton, N. J.; Exec. 
V._P., Rudolph A. Clemen. 
Historical Assn., American (1884), 400 A St., 


S.E., Washington 3, D. C.; 6,500; Exec. Sec. Re Boyd 
C. Shafer. 

Historical Assn., Mississippi Valley (1907), 1500 
met St., Lincoln 8, Nebr., 3,000; Sec., W. D. Aesch- 
acher, 

Historical Assn., N. Y. State GhRES 24, 1899), 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 8,576; Sec., 
Paul S. Kerr. 

Historical Society, East Tennessee (1925), Law- 
son McGhee Library, 217 Market St., Knoxville 
93, Tenn.; Sec., Pollyanna Creekmore. 

Historical Society, Flushing (1903), 149-40 Beech 
ae eS 55, N. ¥.; Pres., Frank J. Mac- 

aste 

Historical Society, Illinois State (1899), Cen- 
ee Bldg., Springfield, Ill.; Sec., Clyde C 

alton. 

Historical Society of Towa, State (1857), Schaef- 
fer Hall, lowa City, Ia.; Supt., Wm. J. Petersen. 

Historical Society of Missouri, State (1898), 
Univ, Library Bldg., Hitt & Lowry Sts., Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Sec., Floyd C. Shoemaker. 


Be 
‘ erie 
crf nag ose aie "ania ae 


. v4 1 
. Charlies A. Anderso: 
stag Berea fsa Associated ciate 


East 8th St., Tulsa 4, Okla.: 5,000; Sec., Mrs 
Buxton. 


c. 8. 

Holland Society of N. a (1885), 90 Weat St. 
New York 6, Y.; Exec. Sec., Miss e Z 
McAleer. 


Home Economies Assn., American (1908), 160¢ 
—20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 24,36 
Exec. Sec., Miss Mildred Horton. ‘ 

Homemakers of America, New (1945), U. S3 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.; 447,7363 
Natl. Adviser, Lois Oliver. 

Homemakers of America, New on $3 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. "3B, 926 j 
Natl. Adviser, Lois Oliver. ; ; cases) ia 

Homeopathy, American Institute o & 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Bus. Mer. 
Ira M. Simmons 
Intl. Concatenated Order of (Fra- 


Lumbermen) (1892), 404 Eas) 
pesoonein Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis.; 14,000; Sec... 


F. Springer 
gree Assn. of America, United (1933)) 
1901 East Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo.; 1,5002 
Sec., Orville R. Hagans. 
Horological Institute of America (1921), P.O 
poner 667, Melbourne, Fla.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., Arth 
eck, 
Horse Show Assn., = (1883), 90 Broad = 
ec. 


New York 4, N. eC, rge 
Brassil. ; 

Horseshoe tchers Assn. of America, Natl 
(May 10, 191). Pais Cabell Ave., Bellflower; 
Calif.; Sec., Elmer O. Beller. 


Horticultural Society, American (1926), 16 
pledensnas ine N.W., gn te on 2, D. 

Exec. Sec., es R. Harlo 

Horticultural ‘Society of New, = (1902), 157 
West 58th St., a York 19, ; 3,795; Exec 
Sec., Richard’ B. Farnham 

Hospital Association, American (1898), 18 EZ 
Division St., Chicago 10, Ill.; Dir., Edwin L 
Crosby, M.D. 
Hospital Fund of N. Y., nT Gee 3 East 


54th St., New York 22, Y.; Exec. V..° Pj. 
R. O. D. Ho opkins. 
Hotel Assn., = (1910), 221 West 57th 


St., New York 19, N ; 5,500; Exec. V.P., Charles: 
A. ‘Horrworth. 

Human Betterment Assn. of America (1943), 32 
West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec.. 
Mildred F. Mayers. 

Humane Assn., American (1877). 896 Pennsyl- 
vania St., Denver, Colo.; Exec. Sec., Rutherfordd 
T. Phillips. 

Humanist Association, American (1930), 
Box 227, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Edw: 
H. Wilson. 

Hunts Racing Tae uniied (1905), 300 Park 
Ave., New York 22, ; Sec., W. Helen Eden. 


Bae fe 
Ice Boat and Yacht Club, North Shrewsbu 
Cay 20, 1880), 71 Conover Lane, Red Bank. 
J.; Rec. Sec., John N. Darlin 


P.O. Box 1956, Albany, N.Y.; Sec., Paul D. McCann 

Illuminating Engineering Society (1906), 1860 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y.; 8,929; Exec. 
Sec., A. D. Hinckley. 

Immigration and Nationality Lawyers, Assn. of 
(1946), c/o N. Y. rouaty Lawyers Assn., 14 Vese 

.. New York, N. Pres., Max Weitz. 

Imperial Order of ‘the Dragon (Sept. 1900, ine 
Temple of Agric., Peking, China; commemora- 
ting China Relief Expedition), P, O. Box 1707/ 
San Francisco 1, Calif.; Sec.. Enoch Jones, Srv 

Indian Assn. of America (1923), 211 Ward Ave., 
Staten Island 4, N, Y.; Sec., Dolores M. Becker. 

Indian Rights Assn. (1882), 1505 Race St... 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., Lawrence E. Lindley. 

Industrial Advertisers Assn., National (G3) 
271 alee Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,890 
Dir. of Inf, B. Manning. 

Industrial Uosteoine Board, Natl. (1916), 460 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y¥.; 3,500; Sec.,, 
Herbert S. Briggs. 

112 


Industrial Democracy, League he (1905), 
2, be 
Harry W. Laidler ete See 


East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 
Industrial Designers Institute (1938), 18 East 
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50th St., sh ga 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Miss 


Dorothy 
Industrial Mer renin Foundation (1935 as Air 
tute, Asoo. Furth: Ave. Pittsburgh 13, Bas; Man. 

e, ve., 2.5 n 
Dir., oe d Walmer . 

towuriae Rati Board, N. Y. Saag bie 
pani): 100° East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 

Mer., Robert E. Mars 

gate Reciey of N. Y. (1901), 225 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. 1 H. Carson. 
Inter American “Giatistieat Institute (1940), Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C.: Sec. Gen., 
Tulo H. Montenegro. 

Intercollegiate (Big Ten) Conference (1896), 


Room 250, La Salle Hotel, Chicago 2, Ill.; Com- 
missioner, K. L. Wilson, 
Intercollegiate Lacrosse Assn., e seek 


Military Park Hotel, Newark 2, N. SS 
George L. Shiebier. 

Interfraternity Conference, Professional ah 
330 South Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio; Sec., J. D. 
Thomson. 

International Education, Institute = ee, 1 
East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y.; E: \ASts 
Donald J. Shank. 

International Law, American Society of (1906), 
1826 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 
2,419; Exec. Sec., Eleanor H. Finch. 

Investment Bankers Assn. of eaty (1912), 
425—13th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; Sec., 
Robert Stevenson, 3rd. 

Investment Companies, ge Assn. of (1940), 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; pon eve ueeas 
pos panies: Exec. Dir, ward B. 

Founders Society, Gray (1998). * 930 ee 


Iron 
tional So ade ea. co Cleveland 14, Ohio; 
Exec. Workman 


Iron ee Steel Ft bugiisees, Aueuset (1907), 1010 
Empire, Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 7,500; Man 

Iron ES Steel Institute. American (1908), 150 
Debate 42nd St., New York 17, Y.; Sec., George 


It nant Amarican World War Veterans of the 
Natl. Ha. Hartford, Conn.; 300 
posts, 300,000 members; Natl. Adjt., Leo Bernar- 
doni, 31 Christian St., Wallingford, Conn, 
Italian-American World War Veterans, Natl, 
Auxiliary, 1801 ie St., Norristown, Pa.; Pres., 
Mrs. Elizabeth oll. 

Italian peered Notional United (1934), 39 High- 
cae Ave., Brooklyn 23, N. Y.; Natl. Chmn., Vin- 
cen 


U. S. (1936), 


sini, 
Italian Historical sept of America (1949), 26 
i St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Dir., John N. La 
Corte. 


Izaak Walton League of America (1922), 304 
West Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 60,000; Pres., 
W. H. Pringle. 


Jamestown Society (1936), Pres., Catesby W. 
Stewart, 1015 Charles St. ,Fredericksburg, Va. 

Jewish Agricultural Society (1950), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Mar., H. J. Levine. 

Jewish Assn. for Neig) hborheod Centers (1893 as 
YWHA; Tenemed 1p) 1391 Lexington Ave., New 
York 28, N. Exec. Dir., Irving Brodsky. 

Jewish Braille institute of America (1931), 101 
West ae New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Jacob Freid. 

Jewish Committee, American (1906), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 26,496; Sec., Julius S. 
Loewenthal. 

Jewish Congress, Amer. (1918), 15 East 84th St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Isaac Toubin. 

Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Council 
of (1932), a ee ph New York 19, N. Y.; 
Exec. Dir. p Bernstein. 

Jewish Historical Society, Amer. (1892), 3080 


Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.; Lib., Isidore S. 
Meyer. 

Je ish Labor Committee (Feb. 25, 1934), = 
East 78th St., New York 21, N. Y.; ‘Dir. Public 


Relations, Walter L. Kirschenbaum. 

Senish | Philanthropies of N. Y., Federation of 
(1917), 130 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 
120,000; Pub. Dir., Robert I. Smith, 

Jewish Publication Society of America (1888), 
222 No. 15th Cae Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 9,420; Exec. 

Lesser Zussman, 
B sewich War Veterans of the U.S.A. (Mar. 16, 
1896, at N. Y. i una New Hampshire ayes 
N.W., Washington 9 ; Natl. Exec. Dir., 
ufman, 

Deegan Women, Natl. Couseh of (1893), 1 West 
47th St., Rew oe He N. ; 107,000; Exec. Dir., 
Mrs. Frances 

Jockey Club (Feb. 10, 1894), 300 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Marshall Cassidy. 

Judicature Society, pete re, (1913), 1155 East 
60th St., i irae 37, Ill; 15,000; Sec. Treas., 

1 R. nters 
E yaaion: Achievement (1926), 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V. P,, Laurence C, Hart. 

Junior Americans of the U.'S. (1936), Rm. 1105, 


11 Park Place, New York, N. Y¥.; Exec. V. P., Eli 
Gottlieb. 

Junior Bluejackets of America (1938), 39 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., James V. McNaught. 
21 ae ene hut ie 200,00 

s at &.; 200,000; Exec. 
V._P., Roland T. Tibbe' 

Junior Colleges, Frecmaava Assn. of (1920), 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W.. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Bape. Bee. Jesse = " Bogue i 

junior League .o} e City o! - va 1901), 130 
East 80th St., New York 21, ae Dea 
Mrs. Helen R. Mason 

Junior Leagues of Aaa, Assn. of the aga 
oe Hotel, Park Ave. at 50th St., N 
York 22, N. ¥.; 70,000; Administrator, Mrs. ‘Mare 
garet G. Twyman 

Se 


Kennel Club, American (Sept. 17, 1884), 221 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 370 clubs; "Sec., 
Phyllis B. Everett. 

Kindergarten Assn., National (May 27, 1909), 8 
East 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.: Sec. +, Mrs s. Roger 
C. Aldrich. 

King’s Daughters and Sons, International Order 
of the (Jan. 13, Seok 22 East_ 38th _St., New 
York 16, N. Y.: 6,000; Exec. Sec., Lillian M. 
Thomas. 

Kiwanis International (Jan. 15, 1915), 520 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill; 250,000; Dir. 
Publ. Rel., John L. McGehee 

Knights of Columbus (Mar. 29, 1882), P. O. 
Drawer 1670, New Haven 7, Conn.; 1,018, 305; Sec., 
Joseph F. Lamb. 

Knights of the Golden Eagle (Feb. 1873), 814 
ale Bate Aas Philadelphia 30, Pa.; 30 000; Sec, on 

Knights of Pythias (Feb. 19, 1864), 420 First 
Ave., SE Cedar ‘Rapids, Iowa; 250. 600; Sup. Sec., 
M. M. Ewen. 

Korean War Vorerans of the U. S., Natl, Assn. 
of (K-VETS), (N 1, 1951, at Pohang-Dong, 
Korea), 933 bighth. St. ,_ Holly Hill, Fla.; Natl. 
Comdr., Virgil Harton, 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 15 East 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Stephen Mizwa. 


a (pS 

Ladies Oriental Shrine of No. Amer., Grand 
Council (1903), 1309 W. Sgt mice St., PN 
i .} 22,721: Gr. Rec., Mrs. R. L. Craig. 
Lambs, The (1874), 130 "West 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Milton Weintraub. 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, 
American Assn. of (1887), 1785 Massachusetts 


Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Russell I. Thackrey, 

Landscape Architects, American Society of 
(1899), 9 Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; 1,207; Corr. 


Sec., Bradford Williams. 

Language Teachers Associations, Natl. Federa- 
tion of Modern (1916), 5500 33rd St., N.W: Wash- 
eeien DD: .) Sec. -Treas., Henry Grattan 

oyle 

Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological So- 
ciety, American (June 19, 1895), 708 Medical Arts 
Bldg., Rochester 7, N. Y.; Sec., C. Stewart Nash. 

Latin, Assn. for’ Promotion of Study of (1929) 
P.O. Box 501, Elizabeth, ; 6,500; Sec., Albert 
E. Warsley 

Law Institute: American (1923), Dir., ner F. 
Goodrich, 133 So, 36th St., Philadelphia, P 'B. 

Lawyers Association, N. Y. County (1908), 14 


Nesey? St., New York 7, N. Y.; 8,558; Sec., Thomas 
e0g. 
Laymen’s National Committee (1940). Hotel 


Vanderbilt, 4 Park Ave., New York 15, N. Y.:; Sec., 
Mrs. Lillian Claibourne. 

Learned Societies, American Council of (1919), 
345 East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y.; Pres., Fred- 
erick Burkhardt. 


Legal Aid Assn., National (1928), American 
Bar Center, 1155 on eee! St., Chicago 37, IIL; 
Sec., Emery A. Brow 

New York 


Legal Aid oe T1876), 11 Park Pl., 
(fas he £4 Edward E. Watis, Jr. 

Legion or Decency National ( 1934), 453 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Very Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas F. Little. 

Leprosy, Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradi- 
cation of (American Leprosy Foundation) (1928), 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec. Mrs. 
Cora L. T. Burgess, 

Leprosy Missions, papenican (1917), 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 85,000; Sec., Harold H. 
Henderson. 


Letter Carriers, National Association of Mare 
100 Indiana Ave., N.W., Washes 1 esi Da O00 
000; Exec. Sec., Peter J. Cahill 
Lexington- -First Avenue Assn. (1927), 7 Mitchell 
Pl., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., Frank Eberhart. 
Librarians, American Assn. of Medical Record 
(1928), 510 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, TIIl.; 
3,761; ‘Exec. Dir., Doris Gleason. 
Libraries Association, Special (1909), 31 East 


~ a Seg ae 
1 ae le an aor ae = 
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10th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 5,381; Exec. Sec., 
Marian £. Lucius. 


ae Association, American 
David H. Clift. 
Library 


(Oct. 6, 1876), 
East Huron St., Chicago 11, Il.; 20,000; Sec. 


Assn., Home and School (1938), 144 — 


Limestone St., Lexington, Ky.; 


ines. 

S Labeary Assn., Medical (1898), 
Mrs. carieee algae 

= . Henrietta 

G iibrars fn eres, Werner Ww. Cla se ig 
fea Ce Tes. erner 

aki Poe Assn. of a oa (1906), 

Madison Ave., New York 22, 

B. Crane. 


Exec. Sec., Paul J 


Yale Medical 
New Haven 11, Conn.; 


Wash- 
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. Y.5 Sec., Robert 


Life Underwriters Assn. of the City of ey Re 


1886), 237 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
S00. Man. Dir., Jack R. Manning. 
Life Underwriters, National Assn. 
1800 H pareve N.W., Washington 6, 
68,000; Pres., Jack Nussbaum 
Li dons 
561, 048! 


Sec., William R. 


of et te 


fatesmatlonal (intl. eet of Lions Clubs) 
paper 4 209 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; 


Bird. 
Lithographers National oe _ (1906), 420 Lex- 


ington Ave., New York 17, 
Morris. 


; Sec., Edward D. 


Long Island Association (1926, as L. I. Chamber 


of eg em Garden City Hotel, 
i , John D. Shuart. 
Lubrication en eers, Ame! 
andol, ph St., 


Chicago 1, 
Calvert L. Willey 


Sec., 


3,000; 


Garden City, 


rican Society of 
Til.; 


Lumber Manufacturers Assn., Nail. (1902), 1319 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Henry 


Bahr. 
Lumbermen’s Assn., 


Robert A. 
Luther eae of America 


Middle Atlantic (1888), 
1528 Ue St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Exec. V.P 
mes. 


(Oct. 30, 1895), 1228 


Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 38, 693: Exec. Sec., 


Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


Lutheran Education Assn. (1942), 7400 Augusta 


St., River Forest, Ill; 
—— Vi —— <. 


1,500; Sec., Ralph Frick. 


Maccabees, The (Aug. 7, 1878), 5057 Woodward 


Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; 
Nelson. 


300,124; Sec., Norman C. 


Magicians Guild of America (1944), Sec., ae 


F. Ratterman, 226 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn 5, 2S 

Magicians, Society of American (April 26, 1902), 
93 Central St., Forestville, Conn.; 2,000; Natl. 
Sec., Vynn Bo ar. 

Mammalogists, American Society of (1919), De- 
partment of Zoology, Oklahoma A & College, 
Stillwater, Okla.; Sec., Bryan P. Glass. 

Management Assn. «» American (1922), 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y.; 23,000; Sec., 
Andrew P. Donovan. 

Management, American qa of (1948), 125 
East 38th St.,'New York 16, N. Y.; 18,000; Sec., 
Edward L. Dobson. 

Manufacturers Agents National Assn. (1947), 
624 No. Garfield Ave., Alhambra, Calif.; 2,063; 


Sec., A. X. Schilling. 


Manufacturers, CEN eee Assn. of (1895), 2 East 


48th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Brennan. 


21,500; Sec., T. M. 


oN ae Chemists a (1872), 1625 Bye 


N.W., Washington 6, D. 
Crass, Jr. 


> Sec. Maurice F. 


Manuscript Society (1948), 179 So. Harrison St., 


East Orange, N. J.; Sec 


: Walter N. Eastburn. 
4, 1937), Old State 
15,000; Natl. 


Marine Corps Lescus. (Aug. 
Capitol Bldg., 


Baton Rouge, La.; 
Adjt., Merton C 


Lowe. 


Marine Roaiety of the ary of N. Y. (1769), ag 


Broad St., New York 4, N. 
Hagan. 

Marine Underwriters, 
(1898), 99 John St., New York 38, N. Y.: 
P., Carl E. McDowell. 
aritime Assn. of the Port il N. Y¥. 
1873), 80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; 
Gen. Mer., William F. Giesen. 

Masonic Service Assn. of the U. S. 
Tenth St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; 
Carl H. Claudy, 


; Sec.-Treas., 


1,500: 


(1919), 700 
Exec. Sec., 


American. Institute of 
Exec. 


(Feb 


Vi 


’ 


Masons, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
Northern Jurisdiction, Supreme Council 33° (Aug. 


5, 1813), 1117 Statler ae 


460,318; Gr. Sec. Gen., Eimer Raschig. 


Boston 16, Mass.; 


Masons, Ancient and Pcmtod Scottish Rite, 
Southern Jurisdiction, Supreme Council 33° (1801). 
1733 16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 450,000; 


Gr. Sec. Gen., Claud F. Young. 


Masons, F & A, Grand Lodge, State of N. Y. 


(Sept. 5, 1781), 7i West 23rd St., 


IN: Y..; 306, 285; Sec., Edward R. Carman. 


New York 10, 


Mathematical Assn, of America (1915), Univ. a 


Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y.; 


6,800; 
Gehman. 


ec., 


Mathematical Society, American (1888), 190 Hope 


United States—Associations and Societies 


St., Providence 6, R. I.: 5,000; Sec., John W. — 

e Institute of (19 F 

N. C.; 1,980; Sec., Prof. George E. 'N 
Mayflower De 


scendants, Gen. Soc. of (Jan. 
1897), ‘Mayflower Society House, North 
Sts., Plymouth, 


ce a ie Vries 10,000; Sec. .» Mrs. 
Fenno E. de 

Mayors, U. S. Conference of = 7130 J: 
Pl, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir., 
V._ Bei 

Mechanica’ 


1 Engineers, American Society of 
py h 29 6. B,D St., New York 18, N. Y.: 
. Davies. 

‘Sitechanics and ‘Tradesmen of the City of N. ¥., 
Gen. Soc. of ee 17, 1785), 20 West 44th St., 
New York 36, N. ., Truman P. Forbes. 

Mediaeval headin of America (1925), 1430 
Massachusetts ee Cambridge 38, Mass.; 1,450; 
Sec., Charles Miller. 

Medical ee American Registry of (Se) t. 
22, gs Pe Re Box 589, Holyoke, Mass.; 10,000; 
Exec. ror ‘C. W. Truehart. 

eaical “Association, American (1847), 535 No. 
weather St.,. Chicago 10, Ill.; 160,387; Sec., 


George F. Lull. 
Medical Assn., National (1895), 1108 Church 
St., Norfolk 10, Va.; 4,573; Sec. John T. Givens. 


Medical Colleges, Assn. of Pee wakes 
2530 Ridge Ave. Evanston, Ill.; Sec., Dean F. 
Smiley, M.D. 

Medical Society of the County of Kings and 
Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn (1822), 1313 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; 3,600; Exec. 
Dir., Dr. Charles F. McCar arty. 

Medical Society of the State of N. Y. (1807), 386 
Some are New York 16, N. Y.; 24,431; Sec., 
Dr. Anderton 

itelical Technologists, American (1939), P._O. 
a eo Holyoke, Mass.; 10,000; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
Cc True! 


S hart. 

Medical Technologists, American ae of 
(1942), 71 E. Front St., Red Bank, N. J.; Sec.- 
Treas., C. A. Bartholomew. 

Medical Women’s Assn., American (1915), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., lian 
T. Majally. 

Mental Health, Natl. Aaa for (1950), 10 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York 19, N. Y.; Dir. Publ. Rel., 
Harry Milt. 

Merchant Marine Library Assn., American 
(1921), 45 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 20,640; 
Sec., W. P. Bollman. 

Metal Hed Institute (1933), 271 No Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., C. E. Herington. 

Meteorological Society, American (i919), 3 Joy 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 6,500; Exec. Sec., Kenneth 
Cc. ‘Spengler. | 

Methodist Church, N. Y. City ee of the (1838), 
150 Fifth aye = New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Leland P. 

Military Val a, Society of American (1920), 
808 Mills Bldg., 17th St. & Penn. 
Washoatce 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., F. H. 

Military Institute, American oe 2, 
1529 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.: S 
Wm. Cooper Foote. 

Military Order of the Carabao (Nov., 1900, re 
gpa P. I.), 16832 K St., N.W., Washington: 6 

;'Sec., Wm. J. G. Davis. 
P military Order of Foreign Wars of the U. S. 
. 1894). 1 Williams Court, Somerville, 
Mass.; 2,011; Sec., Capt. Andrew Capuano. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the U. S. 
(1865), 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 2,000; 
Rec.-in-Chief, J. Truman Swing. 

Military Order of the Purple Heart (Aug. 
1782, by Gen. George Washington; occhirated 
Feb. 22, 1932, by President Herbert Hoover and 
Chief of Staif yous ss MacArthur). 939 D St., 
N.W., Washington 4, C.; Sec., Victor F, Kubly. 

Military Society a the War of bar's (Jan. 3, 
1826), 643 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., 
James McKinley Rose. 

Military Order of the oe Wars aoa 3927 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., ington 16, D. C.; 
Exec. Officer, Edwin Bettelheim, Jr. 

Military Surgeons of the U.S. (1891), 1726 Eye 

, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 6,000; Sec., Robert 


St. 
E. Bitner. 

Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, 
American Inst ates of (1871), a West 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y.; 27,000; Sec., E. O. Kirkendall. 

Mining and Motalinreioal Society of America 
ope) 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; Pres., 

Philip D. Wilson. 

Ministerial Assn., American (1944), P. O. Box 
1252, York, Pa.; 1, 342; Sec. Wilbur Lyons. 

Minneapolis Aquatennial Assn. (Feb. 6, Pree 
116 Times Bldg. eS aig Ho at 4th St.. Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn.; Exec. Sec., Roy K. Erickson. 

Minute Men of America (April 6, 1917), 58 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; 6,450; Dir. Gen., 


Francis A. Adams. z 
(1946), 287 Fourth 


* 


Missionary Assn., Amer, 


—_ 
; 


Hotel, Kansas Ci 


44th St., 


United States—Associations and Societies 


ae re lageg York 10, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Rev. Philip 


idenhouse. 
eee bt Conference (1907), Roosevelt 
Mo.; Public Rel. Dir., Harold 


Mode L Language Assn. of America Boe 6 
Washington Sq. No., New oe 3, N. ¥.; 9,400; 
Exec. Sec., George W. Stone, 

Moose, Loyal Order of (1888), Mooseheart, IIl.; 
Ens, 161; Sup. Sec., George Eubank. 

Mothers Committee Rcoerieaee (1933), 525 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y.; Nati. Exec. Dir., 
Mrs. Aileen Fogarty, 

Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Academy of 
(May 4, 1927), 9038 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, 

Calif.; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Margaret Herrick. 

Motion Picture Assn, of Reserioa (1922), 28 West 

New York 36, N. Y.;  Sec., Sidney 
Schreiber. 


Motion Picture and Television Engineers, “a 
ciety it (1916), 55 v West 42d St., New York 3 
N. 5,733; Exec. Sec., Charles S, Stodter. 

Motion Pictures, Natl. Board of Review of 
See 31 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. 

Henry Hart, 

Motor Bus Operators, Natl. Assn. of (1926), 
839 17th St., dA Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 

August W. Koehler. 

Motor Vehicle Administrators, American Assn. 
of (1933), ae Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir. S. Harris. 

pactersycle® ‘Assn., American eany. 106 ites 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio; » EL a 


, New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., 
N. eomiabott. 


Municipal Finance Officers Assn. of the U. S. and 
Canada (1906), 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 
2,765; Exec. Dir., Joseph F, Clark. 

Municipal Finance Officers, New England State 
(1949), Town Hall, Stratford, Conn.; Sec., Allen 
B. Vermilya. 

Municipal League, National (1894), 47 East 68th 
St., New York 21, N. Y¥.; 4,000; Dir., Alfred Wil- 
loughby. 

Mural Painters, Natl. Society of a 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Cliff Young. 

g, Muscular Dystrophy Assns. of era ee (June 

6, 1950), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Dir. 
Publ. Rel., Jim McGraw. 

Museums, American Assn. of ee c/o Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C.; Dir., 
Laurence Vail Coleman. 

Music Clubs, Natl. aooeeoee of (1898), 445 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y.; 600,000; Exec. 
Dir., Miss Helen Havener. 

Music Conference, American (1947), 332 So. 
ee tee Chicago 4, Ill.; Exec. V. P., 
John W. on: 

Music Council National (1940), 117 East 79th 
St., ENS York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Edwin 
Hi 

“Music Educators National Conference (1907), 
NEA Bidg., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 33,500; Exec. Sec,, Miss Vanett ae er. 

Music Publishers Assn. of the U, (1895), 
American sind ag Center, 250 “ee fa is St., New 
York 19, Pres., David S. 

Music Publishers ihe Asem *(1933), 460 
see digaa Sotien 22, ; Chmn. of Board, 
Walter 

Music Tenshers Natl, Asam. (1876), 1823 Brown- 
ing St., Baldwin, N. Y.; 8,500; Exec. Sec., S. 
Turner Jones. 

Musicians of the U. S. and Canada, American 
Fed. of (1896), 425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 
258,196; Pres., James C, Petrillo. 

Mutual Savings Banks, National Assn. of (1920), 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, ; Exec. Sec., 
John W. Sandstedt. 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 
| alee 43 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 

es., Dr. Everett R. Clinchy. 

National Grange, The (1867), 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., om yVashingven 6, D. C,; 0,000; Master, 
Hersche ewsom. 

National Guard Assn. of the U.S. (1878), 100 
Indiana Ave., N. W., rr 1, D. C.; 44,694; 
Editor, Allan G. Cri 

National Parks Assn. (1919), 2144 P St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C.; 10,000; Exec. Sec., Fred M. 
Packard. 

Native Sons of the Golden West (July 11, 1875), 
414 Mason St., San rb creg sd 2, Calif.; 20,000; 
Gr. Sec., Harold J. 

Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Society 
of (1899) 74 aaa Place, New York 6, N. Y.; 
6,861; Landers. 

Naval Tipe, American Soc. of (1888), Suite 
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1004, ae 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Sec., J. E. Hamilton. 

Naval and ng eat Order of the Spanish- 
American War (Feb. 2, 1899), 436 Fourth Ave.. 
South, St. Petersburg 1) Fla.: Chief Rec., Walter 


M. Baker. 
Naval Order of the a ea 4, wo 12 East 
— by ae wee SiS ae , Char ones Hann. 
av eserve sn. Nation Pres: 
Bldg., sh eer Lge 4, D. 1,500; Exec. Of. 


gene fe! “in titute of 
avigation, stitute of (1945), Un. of Calif.. 
oe eee 24, Calif.; 1,700; Exec. Sec,, George 

Navy League of the U. S. ee is ae Bldg... 
lith & Penn. Ave., N.W., hington 6, D. C: 
17,000; Sec., Evelyn M. Colla 

Navy Mothers Clubs of America (June 30, 1930), 
3327 East 93rd St., Cleveland 4, Ohio; Natl. Adjt.. 
Mrs. Elsie M. Bozeman. 

Navy Mutual Aid Association arn! 28, 1879). 
Dept. of the Navy, Washington 25, D. C.; 

Sec., T._S. Dukeshire. 

Near East College Association (1919), 40 Worth 
Se alee York 13, N. Y.; Amer. Dir,, Robert J- 

ardy 

Needlework Guild of America (1885), 124 So. 
12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Exec. Dir., Mrs. E, A. 
Desbrough. 

Negro Life and His tory, Assn. for the Study of 
(sept. 9,-1915), 1538 Ninth St., N.W., Ve 

1, D. C.;_ 10,000; Sec.-Treas., Albert N. . Brooks. 
New England Historic ‘ Genealovten Society 
(Mar. 18, 1845), 9 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.: 
2,750; Sec., John William Farquharson. 

New Farmers of America (1935), U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. ‘sae 45,127; Exec. 
Sec., W._N. Elam. 

News Photographers Assn., White House (June 
13, 1921), Press Rm., White House, Washington, 
D. C.; Sec., George Tames. 

Newspaper Editors, American Society of Reriot 

O. Box 1053, Wilmington 99, Del.; Asst, Sec., 
Alice Fox Pitts. 

Newspaper Guild, American (1933), 1126 me 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 29,000 ec. 
V. P., ‘William J. Farson. 

Newspaper Promotion Asem avatioue (1930), 
re ssp St., Providence, R ; Sec., Clifford 
: aw. 

Newspaper Publishers Assn., American (1887), 
370. Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; Gen. 

Cranston Williams. 

iiwsnwser Women’s Club, N. Y. (1922), Biit- 
more Hotel, Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 
LisoNs. Wes Pres., Miss Guin Hall, 

Ninety Fifth "Infantry Division Assn. (1950), 
P.O. Box 1274, Chicago 90, Ill.; Sec., Francis E. 
Safarik. 

Ninety-Nines (International Organization of 
Women Pilots) (1929), P.O. Box 1444, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Exec. Sec., Margaret Sweet. 

Nobles -of the Mystic Shrine for No. Am mer., 
Imperial Council of the A. A. Order of (1876), 35 
E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; 800,000; Imperial 
Rec., George M. Saunders. 

P.O. Box 


Nuclear Society, American (1955), 
963, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 2,000; Exec. Sec., Ww, W 
Grigorieff. 

Numismatic Assn,, American (1891), P.O. Box 
577, Wichita 1, Kans.; 13,000; Gen. Sec., Lewis 


M. Reagan. 
Noimiatatic Society, American (1858), Breen 
New York 32, 


way bet. 155th & 156th Sts., 
Sec., Sawyer McA. Mosser. 

Nursery Education, National Assn. for (1931), 
Distribution Center, NANE, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, R. I.; Sec., Miss nag gt be Fischer, 

Nursing, Natl. League for (1952), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 21,000; Gen, Dir., Anna 


Fillmore. 
Nurses Assn., American (1896), 2 Park Ave., 
Exec, Sec., Ella 


New York 16, N. Y.; 181,093; 
Best, R.N. 

Nut Growers Assn., Northern (1910), 2338 Park- 
View Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sec., Spencer Chase. 


Oarsmen, Natl. Assn. of Amateur {28025 507 
West 67th Ave. 4) Oak Lane, Philadelphia 26, Pa,: 
Sec., Francis H. Ludwig. 

Occupational Therang, “Assn, » American (1922), 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; 4,210: 


Exec. Dir., Miss Marjorie Fish. 
Odd Fellows, Ind. Order of (Apr. 26, 1819), 16 
W. Chase St., Baltimore 1, Md.; 1,418,671; Sec., 


Edward G. Ludvigsen. 

Office Management Assn., National (1919), Wil- 
low Grove, Pa.; 17,000; Sec., W. H. Evans, 

Ohio Society’ of N. Y. (1885), Hotel Statler, 
Seventh Ave. at 33rd St., New York 1, No eas 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Florence P. ydeM, 

Old Guard of the City of N. Y. (N. ¥. State 
Militia) (June 21, 1826), 307 West 91st St., New 
York 24, N. Y.; Adit., John J. Rizza. 

Olympic Assn., U. S. , Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell, 
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ptical Society of_ America ety 121 Lincoln 
a Rochester Tu: N. Y.; 2,368; , Kasson 8. 
Gibson. 
etric Assn., American (1897), 4030 Chou- 
porns St. Louis 10, Mo.; 11,000; Adm. Dir., 


iley, 
ee Eerie, Ball datigtlonel pepived Ex- 
pemnard 5. re 56,634; Sec.- 
nance Assn., nnaeticen ae 708 Mills 
Bldg., ieee aera 6, D. C.; 40,8 Sec., 
Scania’ a Menatican Guild of pos 13, 1896), 


(1919), 
» Mo.; 


Intemational ee wy Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
M. Searle Wrient 
‘Oviental “R Research: Amer. a: “of 1900). 


ee ey Yale Sta. ew, Haven, Conn.; Bus 
Yr. s. G Ss al 
E Giteopathin br lt hg American (1897), aa E. 
Ohio St., Chicago We Ill.; 9,566; Sec., Dr. e B. 
Eveleth. 

Overseas Press Se of Sig alco 198 sak 35 meee 
39th St., New York 1 Sid Blaze. e ee 


wis, Order of (soa), 
Conn.; Supr. Pres., Ferdinand D’Esope. 


al 1 ieee 

Pacific Relations, American cathe of (1925), 
ie ene abe New York 14, N. Y.; Sec., William 

Hollan 

D paeifie War Veterans of America (1941); 422 
ereaelin St., Reading,. Pa.; Natl. Adjt., George 
J. Didyoung. 

poisvoung. a Research ae (1933), 109 
en Pl., Ithaca, N. Y.; » Mrs. Katherine 


W. Palmer 

Palestine Committee, Cota tert eaen td 
65 East 55th St., New York 22, 20,000; 
Dir., Rey. Karl Baehr. 

Pan American Society of the U. S. (1912), = 
a ae , New York 20, N. Y.; Sec., Harold E. 

ontama 

Pan American Union (Organization of Ameri- 
cam States) (Apr. 14, 1890), 17th St. & Constitu- 


on Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. Gen., 
Dr. José A. Mora. 

Panhellenic Assn., Professional (1925), 5044 
Marine Drive, Chicago 40, Ill.; Sec., Miss Vir- 


ginia M. Croon. 
Panhellenic Conference, National (1902), Sec., 
Mrs. Joseph D. Grigsby, Grigsby’s Station, Land- 


over, Md. 
er and Pulp Assn., American (1878). = 
New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., David 


Pap 
East Pad St., 
L. Luke, Jr. 

Paper Stationery & Tablet Manufacturers Assn. 
ete 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. 
Sec. .. Edgar P. Eaton 

D waracitslogiate American Society of (Dec. 30, 
1924), Sec. Paul E. Thompson, c/o Research Di- 
vision, Parke, Davis & Ps Detroit 32, Mich. 

Parents League of N. ¥, (1913), 22 East 60th St., 
New York 22, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Chas. R. 
Maxwell, Jr. 

Parents and Teachers, Natl. Congress of (Feb. 
17, 1897), 700 No. Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl.; 
10, F 474; Pres., Mrs. Rollin Brown. 

Assn. of 7 4 City (1928), ed East 19th 
St, “New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Daniel nase. 

Park Rcccutivoe “American Institute of (1898 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va.; Exec. an es 
Alfred B. LaGasse. 

Pathologists and Bacteriologists, American Assn. 
of (1900), Sec., Dr. Russell L. Holman, Medical 
mrnoc, Louisiana State Un., New Orleans, La. 

E. N. Club—American Center (1921), 31 West 
ath St “New York 11, N. ¥.; Sec., James Put- 
nam. 


Pen Women, National League of American 
(1897), Pen-Arts Bldg., 1300 i7th St., N. 


Washington 6, D. C.; 5,000 ;Sec., Miss Rachel E. 
Vanderbeek. 


Pennsylvania Society (1899), Suite 594, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, 301 Park Ave. New York, Ney. 
1,700; Exec. Sec., Edward J. Bach 

P.E.O. Sisterhood (Jan. 21, 1869), P.E.O. Me- 
arial Library, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 130,000; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Margaret L. Mohier. 

Personnel and Guidance Assn., American pee 
1534 O Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 9,000 
Sec., Arthur A. Hitchcock. 

Petroleum Geologists, American Assn. of ve 
1444 South Boulder, Tulsa 19, Okla,; 13,555; 
es J. Hilseweck. 

etroleum Institute, American (1919), 50 West 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; 10,000; Sec., Lacey 


Waiker. 
Pharmaceutical Assn., American (Oct. ih oe! 
Washington 7 


2215 Constitution Ave., 
29,000; Gen. Mer., Robert P. Fischelis. 
Philatelic Americans, Society of (1894), P.O. Box 


1056, Pompano Beach, Fla.; 
Le a.; 5,400; Sec., Henry O. 


Philatelic Society, American (Sept. 14, 1886) 
P.O. Box 800, State College, Pa.; 12,500: 4 
Sec., H. Clay Musser. . pres 
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-8 Society, N. 


x. 


Be ee eaae ki 
; ge aes e ag 113 b wea ot } 
t., New York 19, N. Y.; Man. .» Bruno 8 
Ss 


by merger of 
and S; 


Assn., (1869), Sec., James 
LPS Poultney, Johns Hopkins Un., Baltimore 18, 


Philological™ Suan of of Pacific eos (1899), Sec., 
Frederic or Ore. 
Philosophical 2 (B01). 322 Greg- 


ory Hall, "on. of Ill., ’ Urbana, Iil.; Pres., 
Fisch. 


Philosophical Society, American (1743). 104 So. 
5th st. (Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Exec. Officer, L. P. 


Photographers of Professional (1880), 
= W. Wisconsin Ave., fn inleenren Wis.; 6,600; 

— ec. Mer., hae pec = limalz. asa?) 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 Pa.; 11,000; Exec. eee “ 


Jr. 
Randoiph Wright, hers, Kale Assn. of (1933), 317 
West ve St. New ¥ York 36 . Yu Exec. V..Ps 
r Soderstr 
Me tne Hill. tom Sec., R. ap et ai 
be rg Society, ‘American (1899), Columbia 
Und New. York 27, N. Y¥.; 13,500; Sec., Karl K. 


varhyeoal Therapy Assn., American (1921), 
hg Ss ee York 19, N. Y.; 7,966; Exec. bir 
Mon ‘ American Federation 


Physically Handicapped, 
of the (aus: ‘ov 1942), 1370 National. Press Bldg., 
Washington at or Pres., Paul A. poe ee 

Physi erican College ef (1915), 
Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 9,500; Exec. geen 
E. R. Loveland. 

Physicians and Surgeons, Assn. of snes 
(1943), 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; 

Sec., Harry E. Northam. 

Physics, American Institute of (1931), 335 East 
45th St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 19,000; Sec., Wallace 
Waterfall, 

Physio-Therapists, N. ¥. State Society of Aes), 
221 East 50th eda see York 22, N. Y.; Exec. 


Dr. Jack I 
Pilgrim iety (1820), Elissa, Hall, Plymouth, 
Mass.; Sec., Warren P. Stro 

Pilgrims of the United States (1902), 74 ey 
Pk; by ew York 6, N. Y.; Office Sec., Kathleen E 


‘Pilot Club International Se 16, 1921), 520 
Persons Bidg., Macon, Ga.; 11,000; Exec. Dir., 
Miss Wilda Richardson. 


Pioneer Trails Assn., American (1926 as Oregon 


Trail ee Assn.; renamed pawns 4328 217th 
St., Bayside 64, N. ¥.; Pres., H. R. Driggs. 
Plann Parenthood Federation ot America 


ed ren 
(1921 as Amer. Birth Control League; 1 Birth 
Control Fed. of Amer.; renamed 1942), 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. Walter 


E. Campbell. 
Planning Assn., National (1934), 1606 New 
Washington 9, D. C.; 


Hampshire Ave., -W. 
3,000; Exec. Sec., John ler. 

Planning & Civic Assn., American (1935 by 
merger of Amer. Civic Assn. & Natl. Conference 
on City Planning), 901 Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; Sec., Miss Harlean James. 
Plastics been ge Society of the (1937), 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, ; Dir. Public Relations, 
Langdon P. Williams. 

Plattsburg, Society of od dag ae John St., New 
York 38, Y.; Man. Dir. MacLean 

Poetry Assn., Modern pany 1oi8 North § State 
St., Chicago 10, Ill.; Sec., Henry Rago. 

Poetry Society of sAmerica (1910), 227 East 45th 
St., New York 17, Sec., Gustav Davidson. 

Folar Society, Lamnooates (1934), Sec., shugust 
Howard, 98-20 eee Drive, Rego Park 7 

Police Assn. . N. ¥. Veteran (Jan. 7, ‘te0l), 150 
Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y.; Sec. -Treas., 
James J. Gegan 

Polish Aro Veterans Assn. of America (1921), 

Xi 


19 Irving Pl., New York 3, N. Y.; 11,000; Sec., 
L..L. Krayz: al. 

Polish National Alliance of the U. S. of N. A. 
(1880), 1520 W. Division St., Chicago 22, Ml.; 
39,945; Sec., Joseph F.. Foszcz. 


Political Science Assn. -, American (1903), 1726 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. Cc.; 
Exec. Dir., Evron M, Kirkpatrick. 

Political’ and Social Science, American Academ 
of (Dec. 14, 1889), 3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphix 
4, Pa.; 15,000; Pres., Dr. Raymond T. Bowman. 

Polo Association, U. 8. (1890), 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N, Y.; 75 member clubs; Sec., Dev- 
ereux Milburn, Jr. 

Portuguese Continental Union of the U. S. A. 
(1925), 899 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 8 877; 
Sup. Sec. Pentel S. Branco. 

ostmasters of the U. S., National League of, 
(1904), 1110 F St., N.W., Washington 4D. C.; 
Natl. Sec., C. B. Gravitt, "Ir. 

Post Office Clerks, National Federation of (1906), 


“111—14th St., N.W., sel ; 
Tii—lath St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 100,000; 


t American (1953), 
Pres., Prof. L. Dept. of Poultry top? 
ban Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans, 


Poultry Science Assn. (1908), Dept. of ‘Powtry 
A& M College, College Station, 
Tex.; Sec.-Treas., Prof. C. Rya 


Power Boat Assn. Rancsicae 1903), 2534 St. 
Aubin, Detroit 7, Mich.; 5,000; an 9 ec., Berna- 
dette M. Harper 


Power Kes loperh National Assn. of (1882), 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 13,000; Sec., Edward 
J. Schuetz. 

Power Squadrons, U. S. (Feb. 1914), 9 West 
Demarest. Ave., Englewood, .N. i 35,000; Sec., 
. Chester W. Newman. 

(1906), Rm. 626, Foe 


Preservers Assn., Natl. 
, Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 


Connecticut Ave., N. Ww. 

P., Richard F. Curry. 

Press Photographers Assn., N. Y. (1915), Bel- 
mont Plaza Hotel, New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Ells- 
worth Schell. 

Press and Radio Club (Nov. 19, 1948), P.O. Box 
7023,. Montgomery 7, Ala.; Exec. Sec. -, Charlie 
Casmus. 

Prevention of Blindness, Natl. Beckety. for_ the 
(1908), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., 
Miss Regina Schneider. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, American 
Soc. for tort (April 16, 1866), 441 East 92nd St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; 13,000;' Gen. Mer., Warren 
w. ‘MeSpadden. 

Princeton Club of Dg _¥. (1895), 39 East 39th 

+ 3,632; Mgr., Edward B. 


St., New York 16, N. 
Redman, 

Prison Assn. = N. Y¥. (1844), 135 East tosh St., 
New York 3, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., E. R. Cas: 

Probation Sas Parole Assn., Netisaal: (1907), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 40,000; Exec. 
Dir., Will C. Turnbladh, 

Produce Exchange, N.Y. (April 19, 3862), a 
a New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., C.'R. 

erg 

Professional Engineers, Natl. Society of (1934), 
2 K St., W., Washington 6, D. C.; 40,000; 
Exec. Dir., "Paul H. Robbins 

Profit Sharing Industries, “Council of (1947), 337 
oye ene St., Chicago 6, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Joseph 

. Meier. 

Propagation of the Faith, Society for the pttee), 
366 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., Rt. Vv. 
Msgr. Joseph M. Griffin. 

Propeller Club of the U. S. (Nov. 9, 1927), 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y.; 16, 813; Sec., 
Charles H. Godsoe. 

Protestant Council of the City of N. Y. (1943), 
71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Rev. Dan M. Potter. 

Protestant Council, Brooklyn Division of the 
(1829), 30 Third Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y.; Exec. 
Sec., Rev. David M. Cory 

Psychiatric Assn., mierickii (1844), dg! ara 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D, C.; 9,900; 
Sec., Dr. William Malamud. 

Psychiatric Reform sire es Natl. (1944), Al- 
tamont R.D. 1, Albany Co., N. Y.; Pres., W. F. 
Burke, Jr. “ 

Psychical Institute, American (1932), 1145 Vine 
St., Hollywood 38, Calif.; Dir., Hereward Car- 
rington 

Psychological Assn., American’ (1892), 1333 16th 

t. N. Mashingtor 6, D. C.; 16,000; Exec, Sec., 
Roger W. Russ 

Public Educatio#t Assn. (1895), 20 West 40th 
ae Mas York 18, N. Y¥.; 2,000; Sec., Mary M. 

oag.and. 

Public Health Assn., American (1872), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 13,000; Sec., Regi- 

312 West 9th 


nald M. Atwater. 

Pubic Hea.th Federation (1917), 
St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Sec., Gertrude Morris. 

Pubiic Re.ations Assn., American se 1010 
Vermont RLS rec bae 5, D. C.; Exec. 
V.P., Danie . Koplik. 

Public Welfare Assn., American (1930), 1313 
East bed St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Loula ‘Dunn. 

and Paper Industry, ‘Technical Assn. of 

(1915), 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
8,700; Sec., R. G. Macdonald, 


Quota Club International (1919), 1145—19th St.. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 10. (000; Sec., Miss 
Gwladys W. Jones, —R 


Racial Equality, sees of (1943), 38 Park 
Row, New York 38, N.Y.; Pres., Charles Oldham. 
Racing Assns. of the U. -S., Thoroughbred 
(1942), 925 Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec., Spencer J. Drayton. 

Racing Commissioners, National Assn. of State 
(1934), P.O. Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; Sec., Mrs. 


E. Smith. 
P Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers Assn. 


(1924), 1721 DeSales St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Sec., James D. Secrest, 
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Radio Lael per Institute of es ike Pe 
1 East 79th St., New York 21, Y¥.; 58,2 
Exec. Sec.. aeere W. Bailey. 

Radio Relay League, Andericait (1914), 38 La- 
aoe Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; 79,000; Sec., 
A. Budl tone. 

Radice and Television bh eee Natl. Assn. 
of (1922),.1771 N St., » Washington \6, D. C.; 
Sec. -Treas., Everett E. fyb atch 

o & Television Directors Guild pha 114 
East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Dir.. 
Newman H. Burnett, Rm. 214. 

Radio Union, International Amateur Meer 38 
LaSalle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; Sec., A. L. 
Budlong. 

Railroads, Assn, of American (1943), 8 Trans- 
portation ele -, Washington 6, D. C.; Sec.- 
Treas.. G. M. Campbell. 

Railway Business Women, Natl. Assn. of (1921), 
pete Irving So., Minneapolis, Minn.; Pres., Evelyn 

ierce. 


Railway peneipoeriae Assn., American (July 14, 
1899), 59 E, Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Il.; 3,350; 
Sec.,’ Neal _ D. Howar 


d. 
Railway Progress Institute me ay. 19, 1955), 38 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago TL Sec.-Treas., 
Thompson A. Nooner, Jr. 

Rainbow Division Veterans, National Assn. 
(Mar. 28, 1919, in Bad Neuenahr, Germany), P.O. 
Box 342, Roanoke 3, Va.; 6,117; Sec., R, Allen 
Gibbons. 

Real Estate Board of oe x. BS) 12 East 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y. . P., Frank E. 
McKeown. 

Reconciliation, Fellowship of (1914), P.O. Box 
271, Nyack, N. Y.; 13,000; Exec, Sec., Rev. John 
M. Swomley, Jr. 

Recreation Assn., National (April 12, 1906, 
Playground Assn. of America}. renamed, 1930), 8 
West 8th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Joseph Prendergast. 

Red Crees: American igitona (May 21, 1881), 
17th & Sts., N.W. ngton ‘13, 'D. C.: 
23,104, 60g. adult’ and 21, B19 300" junior members: 
Chmn., Roland Harriman 

Red "Men. Improved Order of (1834), 1436 Bel- 
field Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa.; 150,000; Sec., 
Harold D.' Toy. 

Reformed Ghar in the U. S., Board of Foreign 
Missions of (1838), 905 Schaff Bldg., 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Asst. Sec., Rev. John H. 
Poorman. 

vette Heberrnd Engineers, American Society of 
ae 30, 1905), 234 ets Ave., New York 1, 

Y.; 7,104; Exec. Sec., C. Cross. 

esr ional ioe Assn. ‘dsa9), ane East 42nd St., 
New Fork AT, Y.; Exec. McKim Norton: 

Regular Rpad Assn. van he U. S. (1934). 
Hotel Claridge, 820 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washing- 


ton 6, D. C.; 8,000; Natl. Adjt., Victor E. Deve- 
reaux. 

Rehabilitation Assn., Natl. da 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., 17,000; 


Sec., E. B. Whitten. 


Relief of Widows and Orphans, Women’s Aid 


Society for the (1844), 50 "West 72nd St.. New 
York 23, N. ¥.; Sec., Mrs. Sommer Howard. 
Research Council, National (1916), 2101 Con- 


stitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Sec., 
S._D. Cornell. 

Reserve Officers Assn. of the U. Sa 2517 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington D. C.; 
67,000; Exec. Dir., Harold R. Duffie. 

‘Resources Council of pmeriens Natural (1046). 
709 Wire Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., C. 
Gutermuth. 

Retail Credit Assn., National (1912), 375 Jack- 
son Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo.; 42,552; Gen. Mer.- 
Treas., L. S. Crowder. 

Retail Dry Goods Assn., National ee 100 
West 3lst St., New York 1, ; 8,100; Exec. 
V. P., J. Gordon Dakins. 

Retail Grocers, National Association of (1893), 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl.; 67,892; 
Sec. Mer., Mrs. Marie Kiefer. 

Retail Hardware Assn., N. Y¥, State ovat 204 
ee Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., H. 
Kiley. 

Retail Jewelers Assn., American Natl. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 4,000 
V. P., Chas. M. Isaac. 

Retired Officers Assn. (1929), 1616 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 26,500; Sec., Rear Adm. 
John D. Murphy. 

Retreads (1946), 1809 Central Park South, New 
York 19, N. Y.; Natl. Adjt., Elmer H. Braun. 

Revolver Assn., U. S. (1900), 59 Alvin St., 
Springfield 4, Mass.; 1,500; Exec. Sec., Stanley 
A. Svrague. 

Rhodes Scholars, Assn. of Americam (1907), 1100 
Philadelphia Natl. Bank Bidg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa.; Sec., J. W.. Bodine. 


(1906), 
; Exec. 


Rifie Assn. of America, Natl. (1871). 1500 
Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
280,000; Sec., Frank Daniel. 


Road Builders Assn., American (1902), World 


Bie Bids. vA tin a 6, D. C.; Publ. Rel. 

Rock ae Baciety, American (1930), 500 Fifth 

Ave., New York 36, N. Y 000; Sec., A. spike aks 

. Rodeo holy i International (1929), Sec., E. 
en, Pendleton, Or 

Rodeo Cowboys ae Ag ep 1744 Champa St., 
Denver: 2, Colo. ; > SEC., Lex Connelly. 

Roleo Assn., National (Sponsor of world’s cham- 
pipnehip roleos—log rolling tournaments) (1926), 
2642 N en aa it Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; Sec., 

orge Mathison. 
= ler Skating Rink Operators Assn. of Amer- 
ica (Nov. 30, 1937), 615 eta cha Mile Road, 


Detroit Mich.; Sec., R. D. Martin. 

Rose octets American (Mar. 13, 1899), 4048 
Roselea Pl., cobs 14, Ohio; 16,500; Exec. 
Sec., James *P. Gurn 

Rosicrucian Fraternity (1614 in Germany, 1859 
in U. S.), Beverly Hall, Quakertown, Pa.; Sec.- 
Treas., Emerson M. Clymer. 

Rosicrucian Order, AMORC (1915), as Bing 
cian Park, San Jose, Calif.; 45,000; Sec., Cecil A 


Poole. 

Rosicrucians, Society of craua), 321 West 10ist 
St., New York 25, N. Y.; Gen., E. J. E. 
Van Wert. 

Rotary International (Feb. 23, 1905), 1600 Ridge 
Ave., ppeoeror, it. Ill. ; ie 000 in’ 9,300 ‘clubs; Gen. 
Sec., George Mea: 

Round Table iterations! (Mar. 7, 1992). P.O. 


ee 13, Berkeley, Calif.; Exec. Sec., Lloyd L 
rown. 

Rowing Assn., prrcpeitcniate (1895), Biltmore 
piel. New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bush- 
ne 


Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council of the (June 
23, 1877), Box E, Station A, Boston 18, Mass.; 
42/000; Sec., H. F. Hotchkiss. 

Russian Orthgdox Clubs, Federated (1927), 68- 
04 Clyde St., Forest Hills 75, N. Y.; Publicity 
Dir., L. I. Johnson. 


soe es 
Sabbath Alliance, Woman’s National (1894), 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. 


Francis. 
Safety Council, 


156 
Y.; Sec., Clarice A. 


National (Oct. 13, 1913), 425 
No, Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 12,000; Sec., 
R. L. Forney. 


Safety Engineers, American Society of (1911), 
425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 17,000; 
Sec., J. B. Johnson. 

St. Andrew’s Society of the State of N. Y. 

New York 10, N. Y.; 


RLS 105 East 22nd St., 
Rec. Sec., James Lunn. 
St. David’s Society of the State of st Y. (1835), 


105 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Sec., J 
Hughson Jones. 

St. George’s Society of N. Y. eo Rm. 1604, 
15 ae 26th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Act. Sec., 
H. Mitchell. 

st: Nicholas cab (1875), 54 West 40th St., New 
York, ; Clyde E, Murray. 


St. "Paul, Guild’ of (a club for converts) ee 
438 West 2nd aS Lexington 7, Ky.; 12,775; 
Rev. Leonard N. Nienaber. 


Sales Executives Club of N. Y. (1932), Hotel 
Roosevelt, Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y.; 3,000; Sec., Robert S. Larkin. 

Save-the-Redwoods League (1918), 114 San- 
some St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; 18,000; Sec., 
Aubrey Drury. 

Savings and Loan League, Natl. (Dec. 18, 
1943), 907 Ring Bldg., Washington 6, D. oe 
Exec. Megr., Harold P. Braman. 

Savings and Loan League, U. S. ns aa 
No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Dll.; Exec V. 


Norman Strunk 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, Amer- 
icam (1895), Federal Hall Memorial, Wall and 
Nassau Sts., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., Gardner 
Osborn. 

School Administrators, American Assn. of (1865) 
1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 10,500; 
Exec. Sec., Dr. Finis E. Engieman. 

_»chool Boards Assn., Natl. (1940), 450 East Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, Ill.; Sec., W. A. Shannon. 

School Garden Assn. of N. ¥. (1908), 121 East 
5ist St., New York 22, N. Y.; 10, 000: Office 
Sec., Rose Bond. 

Science, American Assn. for the Advancement 
of (1848), 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; 53,000; Exec. Oft., Dael Wolfie. 

Science Clubs of America (1941), 1719 N St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Dir., Watson Davis. 

Science and Industry, Southern Assn. of (1941), 
Conway Bldg., North Atlanta 19, Ga.; Adm. Off., 


William Pruett. 
Science Writers, Natl. Assn. of (1934), Admin, 
Sec., Mrs. Howard Ww. Blakeslee, 5 Tuan Rd.,, 


Port Washington, N. Y. 


Sciences, Maryland Academy of (179 
peazal St., Baltimore 1, Ma.; Bien sAaacee 
avis. 

Sciences, National Academy of (1863), 2101 


“a Peg’ = 
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Constitution Ave., N.W, Washington 25, D. C.: 
Exec. Off., D. Cornell. 


1878), 200, Boylston st St., Boston 16, Mass.; 17,595: 
see pe Sg eee ae 
one SEER CE Gh a, ade 
wees ine Seley tes GED oie 


mger. 
Secretaries Assn., National (1942), 222 West 11th 
St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; 16,500; Exec. Sec., Helen 


Boyle. 
a Security Industrial Assn., National (June 28, 
1944), 1107—19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. Cc. 


Exec. Dir., Robert N. MacFarlane. 

‘Seeing Eye, The (Jan. 29. 1929), Whippany Res. 
Whippany, N. J.; 18,000; Exec. V. P., Georg! 
Werntz, Jr. 


Semantics, International Soc. for General 
fr Ramd e ps Ce Ave., Chicago 10, Ill; Exec. 
Sec., elyn ie 

Serigraph Society, National Ro 38 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Deris Meltzer. 

Sertoma Neteeestaaaute (1913), 3200 Broadway, 
Kansas City 11, Mo.; 14,000; Man. Dir., Richard 
C.. Murray. 

74th Neca Assn. apes Sec., ag ae Nun- 
ner, 1412 Kenmore Ave., alo 23, N. 

{sth Division Veterans Fiance (1935, in prance. 


165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., Milton 
Wiliment. 
Vith Division Assn. (Feb. 18, 1921), 28 East 


39th St., Bee 5 16, N. Y.; Sec., Charles E. Rist. 


Shepherd Bethlehem, Order of (Noy. 9, 
1896), Kings Hiehway East, Haddonfield, N. J.; 
ec., John S. Halpin. 
* Shipbuilders Council of suet (1921), 21 West 
St., New York 6, N. Y.; Sec.. Cc. Knerr. 
Shoe Manufaciurers Assn., Natl, (1905), 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec vee 


Merrill A. Watson. 
Shoe Retailers Assn., Natl. (1912), 274 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. "y.; Exec. V. P., Edward J. 


McDonald. 

Shore & Beach Preservation Assn., American 
(1926), 1530 P St., Washington 5, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir., Earl E. Gesler. 

Shorthand Reporters Assn., N. ¥. (1876), 
60 Centre St., New York 7, N. Y.; Sec., May 
Sweetis. 

Showmen’s Assn., National (1938), 123 West 
56th St.,.New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Ethel 


Weinberg. 

Showmen’s League of America, 54 West i andor 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Pres., Maurice Ohre! 

Silurians, Socie y of the (1926), 12 East 4ist St., 
ex Hey , N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Alden D. Stanton, 
m 

Simpler Spelling Assn. (1946). Lake Placid Club, 
Lake Placid, N. Y.; Sec., Godfrey Dewey 

Skeet Shooting ‘Assn., National (1946), 3409 
Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas 19, Tex.; 7,200; Sec.-Mer., 
George W. White, Suite 208. 

Ski Assn. of America, National (1904), 1130 16th 
St., Denver 2, Colo.; Exec. Dir., Thomas Jacobs. 
Ski Club of America (1947), 9 Central Park 
West, New York 23, N. Y.; Sec., Samuel Panitch. 
Small Business, American Assn. of (1942), Rm. 
431 Balter Bldg., 404 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 12, La.; Natl. Man. Dir., Joseph D. 
Henderson. 
Small Business Men’s Assn., Rael (1937), 
801 19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 15,000; 
Asst. Sec., Miss Margaret Robson. 

Soaring’ Society of America (1932), P.O. Box 
66071, Los Angeles 66, Calif.; Exec. Sec., Lloyd 


M.. Licher. 
Social Hygiene Assn., American (1914), 1790 
Y.; Sec., Mrs. David 


Broadway, New York 19, N. 
C. Prince. 

Social Problems, Society for the Study of (1951), 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va.; Sec., Harry 
W._ Roberts. 

Social Science Research Council (1923), 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Vice Pres., 
Paul Webbink. 

Social Sciences, Natl. Institute of (Jan. 28, 
1899), 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.: 
Sec., » Rosina Hahn. 

Soc Work Education, fone on (1952), 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; ene oe 
ee ie Witte. 

ocial Wer International Conference of 
(1928), 345 Bast 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.;: 
oe Gen., Joe R. Hoffer. 

ocial Welfare, Natl. Conference of (1874), 22 
West Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 7,000; Exec. 
Sec., Joe R. Hoffer. 

Social Workers, National Assn. 

Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
Sec., Joseph P. Anderson. 


of (1921), 1 
22,500; Exec, 


er of, Royal Clan (Noy. 30, _ 
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_P._O. Box. 1055 Sean apalis 6, Ind.; 6,000 


United States—Associations and Societies 


Sociological Society, American (1905), New 
York Un., Washington Sq., New York 3, N. Y.: 
5,000; Exec. Officer, Matilda White Riley. 

Softball Assn. of America, Amateur (1933), 11 
Hill St., Newark 2, N. J.; 1,240,000; Exec. Sec.- 
Treas., B. E. Martin. Rm 

$s 1608—20th St., 


ojourners, National (1918), 
ewes Washington 9, D. C.; 19,000; Sec., John G. 
and Airmen’s Club (1922), 


eae eenees - 
exington Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., 
Mrs. Harold D. Shattuck. 
Songwriters Protective Association (1931), 158 
West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 2,600; Exec. 
ir., Miriam Stern. 
Sons of the American Legion (May 4-5, 1933), 


Sons of the erican Revolution, 
Society (Apr. 30, 1889), 1227—16th St., N.W., 
penningion 6, D. C.; 19,600; Exec. Sec., Harold L. 
Di 


Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 
Society (Feb. 11, 1890), Federal Hall Memorial, 15 
Pine Si., New York 5, N. Y.; 1,800; Exec. Sec., 
Muriel Slodden. 

Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), Box 1, 
Station A, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Adjt.-in-Chief, Wil- 
liam D. McCain. 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty (1875), 13 No. 
13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 26,150; Sec., Mrs. 
Anna E. Boston. 

Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims, National 
Society (Dec. 21, 1908), 1789 Peachtree St., N.W.., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Mrs. John L. Harper. 

Sons of Poland, Assn. of the (1903), 665 New- 


ark Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J.; 20,000; Sec., 
Alexander Sudnik. 
Sons of the Republic of Texas 


(1915), 1918 
oe ee St., Houston, Tex.; Sec., C. M. Red- 
eld. 

Sons of the Revolution in the State of N. Y. 


(Feb. 22, 1876) Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., 
New York 4, N. Y.; 1,550; Sec., Raymond B. 
Seymour. 


Sons of the Revolution, General Society (Feb. 
22, 1876), Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., New 
York 4 ,N. Y.; 6,000; Gen. Sec., George W. Gard- 
ner. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
P. O. Box 457, Trenton 3, N. J.; 8,000; Sec., Albert 


Cc. Lambert. 

Soroptimist Clubs, American Federation of 
(1921), 1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 
20,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Martha R. Servis. 

Southern Conference (1922), P. O. Box 1571, 
Durham, N. C.; Commissioner, Wallace Wade. 

Southern Regional Council (1944), 63 Auburn 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Ruth H. Alexander. 

Southern Society, N. Y. (1886), Plaza Hotel, 
Fifth Ave. at 59th St., New York 19, N. Y.;: 
Exec. Sec., Harvey L. Clinkscales. 

Spanish American Society (1930), 250 West 
57th St.. New York 19, N. Y.; Pres., Robert 
Seelav, Rm. 730. 

Spanish War Veterans, United (1904), P. oO. 
Box 1915, Washington -13, D. C.; 42,000; Adjt. 
Gen., L. L. McClary. 

Speech Assn. of America (1914), La. State Un.. 
Baton Rouge 3, La.; 6,000; Sec., Dr. Owen M. 
Peterson. 

Speleological Society, Natl. (1929), 125 Tapa- 
wingo Road, Vienna, Va.; Sec., Mrs. Frances Cross. 

Standards Assn., American (1918), 70 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., G. F. Hussey, Jr. 

State Budget Officers, Natl. Assn. of (1945), 
c/o Council of Brae Governments, 1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

State Governments, Council of (1925), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Il.; Exec. Dir., Frank 


Bane. 

State Parks, Natl. Conference on (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
Miss Harlean James. i 

State Universities Assn. (1917), 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Charles P. McCurdy, Jr. 

State Universities, Natl. Assn. of (July 11, 
1895), 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., shing- 
ton 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Charles P. McCurdy, Jr. 

Statistical Assn., American (1839), 1757 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 5,700; Sec., Donald C. 
Riley. 

don ag a Historical Society of America (1935), 
Sec., Edwin A. Patt, West Barrington, R. I. 

Steel Construction, American Institute of 
(1921), 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
M. Harvey Smedley. 

Steel Founders Society of America (1902), 606 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio; Sec., G. K. 
Dreher. 

Steuben Society of America (1919), 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Freda J. Blank. 

Stock Exchange, American (March 16, 1911; re- 
named Jan. 1, 1953), 86 Trinity Pl., New York 8, 
N. Y.; Sec., Charles E; McGowan. 
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Stock Exchange, Midwest (1882 as Chicaga 
Stock Exchange; renamed in Dec. 1949), 120 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.: Sec., Donald ers. 

Stock Exchange, N. Y. (May 17, 1792), 11 Wall 
ae New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., Edwin D. Ethering- 


n. 
Stock Exchange, Pacific Coast (Jan. 2, 1957 by 
amalgamation of San Francisco Stock Exch., estab. 
1882 and Los Angeles Stock Exch., estab. 1899), 
ae ae St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; Sec., Ruth 
apelsky. 
Stock Exchange, Philadelphia-Baltimore (1790), 
1401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.: Sec., Charles 


ison. 

Student Assn., U. S. National (1947), 1234 
Gimbel Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Sec., Mrs. 
Kathleen Mummery. 

Student Councils, National Assn. of (1931). 
1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
Paul E. Elicker,. 

Student Volunteer Movement for Christian 
Missions (1886), 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Rev. L. Newton Thurber. 

Sugar Brokers Assn., National (Sept. 15, 1903). 
129 Front St., New York 5, N. Y.: Exec. Sec.. 
James Harrington. 

Sunbathing Assn., American (1937), Box 38, 
Mays Landing, N. J.; 10,000; Sec., Rose Holroyd. 

Sunday League (1933), 279 Highland Ave.. 
Newark 4, N. J.; 25,000: Sec., Robert S. Womer. 

Sunday School Union, American (1817), 
ceetnne St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., John H. 

alley. 

Surgeons, American College of (May 5, 1913). 
40 East Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 21,500; Sec., Dr. 
Michae %. Mason. 

Surgeons, International College of (1935), 1516 
Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, Ill.; 12,000; Sec. Gen 
Dr. Max Thorek, 

Surgical Assn., American (1880), Sec., Dr. Wm. 
A. Altemeier, Cincinnati General Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Surveying and Mapping, American Congress on 
(1941), P. O. Box 470, Washington 4, D. C.; 3,916: 
Sec., Walter S. Dix. 

Symphony Orchestra League, American (1942), 


P. O. Box 164, Charleston W. Va.; Exec. Sec.. 
Mrs. Helen M. Thompson. 
ae 


Tariff League, American (1885), 19 West 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Richard H. 
Anthony. 

Tax Administrators, Federation of (1937), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill; Exec. Dir., 
Charles F. Conlon. 

Tax Assn., National (1907), P. O. Box 1799, 
Sacramento 8, Calif.; Sec., Ronald B. Welch. 

Teacher Placement Assn, Natl. Institutional 
(1923), University of Colorado, Boulder, Cole.; Sec., 
Miss M. Helen Carpenter. 

Teachers Agencies, Natl. Assm. of (1915), 45 
Exchange St., Rochester 14, N. Y.; Sec., Hoyt S. 
Armstrong, Rm. 533. 

Teachers, American Federation of (April 15 


1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Mll.: 
50,000; Pres., Carl J. Megel, 
Teachers of English, Natl. Council of 


(1911), 
we So. 6th St., Champaign, Ill.; 20,435; Sec., J, N. 
ook. 

Teachers of French, Amer. Assn. of (1927), 
Davidson Coll., Davidson, N. C.; 4,750; Sec.- 
Treas., George B. Watts. 

Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Amer. 
Assn. of (1917), DePauw Un., Greencastle, Ind.; 
Sec., L. H. Turk. 

Teachers Unions, International Federation of 
Free (1951), 750,000; Pres., Irving R. Kuenzli, 
Rm, 513, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; Sec., 
M. Van de Moortel 9-11 Place Fontainas, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Television Arts and Sciences, Academy of (1946), 
200 Central Park South, New York, N. Y.; 2,800; 
Exec. Dir., Kenneth Leedom. 

Television & Radio Artists, Amer. Fed. of 
(Sept. 20, 1952, by merger of Amer. Fed. of 
Radio Artists, 1937, and TV Authority, 1949): 
15 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 22,000: 
Natl. Exec. Sec., Donald F. Conaway. 

Temperance Civic League, N. ¥. (1954), 790 
Central Ave., Albany 6, N. Y.; Exec. Dir,, 
Floyd C. Carrier. 

Temperance Education (1950), 77 West Wash- 
ington St.,.Chicago 2, Ill.; Natl. Executive, Herb- 
ert H. Parish. 

Temperance League, National (1950, by merger 
of Temperance League of Amer., successor, 1948, 
to Anti-Saioon League of Amer., 1895, and Natl. 
Temperance Movement), 131 Independence Ave., 
S.E., Washington 3, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Clayton 
M. Wallace. 

Temperance and Tolerance Assn. of America 
(1944), Continental Bldg., Lincoln, Neb.; 400,000: 
Founder & Pres,, Ida M, Thurber. 

Tennis Assn., U. S. Lawm (May 21, 1881), 120 
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Broadway, New ew York 5. 5, ¥ ba eo 527 member 

Deets Asan US: ‘Table 933)” “1718 Central, 

dea “Indianapolis, Ind.; 3,000; . Sec., James 
Tes llag Natl. Federation of Cera). 389 pote 

Ave... New York 16, N. Y¥.; Exec. Dir., 

ES 


eatre and Academy, American National 
sss), ase siinpetslen ta New York 36, N. Y.; 2,000; 
es arence Derwen 
Theatre Wi: SR ecpitaxi (1939), 351 West 48th 
St, New York 36, N. ¥.: 25,000; Sec., Esther 


ae et e 
fe euiey. League of N. Y. (1930), 234 West 
‘ork 36, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., James 


Be tie New 
Mheodore Roosevelt Assn. (Feb. 1, 1919), 28 East 


“ee St., New York 3, N. Y.; Curator, Mae V. 

anning 

Theological Library Assn., Amer. (1947), Exec. 

Sec., et hs M. Dagan, 1670 So. 11th Ave., 
ood, 

eas Secical Schools, Amer. Assn. of (1936), 

1250 Knott Bldg., Dayton, Ohio; Pres., Walter 


N. Robevis. 


Adyar, Madras, India. ) P. 


a tl. 

34th Street-Midtown Assn. sexe 362 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec Peter McLean. 

Thoreau Society. Goa, ’ State ‘Un. ‘Teachers 
College, Geneseo, N. Sec., Walter Harding. 

Thoroughbred ‘Club ok America (1932), Phoenix 
Hotei, Lexington, Ky.; Sec.. Augustus J. Owens. 
Thrift Committee, Nati. (1917), STa1 West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Miss Helen White. 

Tool E ngineers, American Soc. of (1932), 4o700 
Puritan Aven Detroit 38, Mich.; 38,091; Exec. Sec 
Harry E. Conrad. 

Topical Assn., American (1949), 3306 North 50th 
St., Milwaukee. 16, Wis.; 4,500; Sec., Jerome D. 
Husak. 

Torch Clubs, International Assn. of (1924), 151 
Irving Terrace, Buffalo 23, N. Y eta 


Sherman G. Cray ton 
Track and Field Assn., Middle Atlantic Col- 
Military finda Hotel, Newark 2, 


legiate_ (1912), 
Sec., Asa S. Bushne 

‘Traffic Club of N. Y. (i906), Biltmore Hotel, 
New York 17, N. Y¥.; Sec, George H. Burtis. 

Traftic Engineers, Institute of (1930), 2029 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
David’ M. Baldwin. 

Training Directors, American Society of (1942), 
2020 University Ave., Madison 5, Wis.; 3,025; Bus. 
Mer., John M. Skelly. 

Transit Ascn., Amer. (1882), 292 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Arthur W. Baker. 

Trausportation Assn. of America (1935), 6 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill.; Sec.-Treas., Miss 
Edith C. Krogh. 

Trapshooting Assn. of America, Amateur (1900), 
P. O. Box 246, Vandalia, Ohio; Mgr., Aaron Bird. 

Travel Organizations, Nati. Assn. of (1941), 1424 
K St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. V.P., 
James L. Bossemeyer. 

Travelers Aid Assn., National. (1917), 425 

; Dir. Publ. Rel., 
Mrs. Frances A. Koestler. 

Traveiers Aid Society of N. Y. 

7,537; Gen. Dir., 
David W. Haynes. 

Trial Lawyers, American College of (1950), 921 
rest A, Betts. 

Trotting Assn., U. S. (1938), 


Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥ 

(1905), 204 East 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 
Westwood Blvyd., Los Angeles 24, Calif.; Sec., ‘For- 


1349 East Broad 


St., Columbus 5, Ohio; 13,000; Sec. Edward F. 
aes 

rucking Assns., American (1923), 142—16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; May Div eos 
Lawrence. 


1846), 


True Sisters, United Order (April 21, 
150 West 85th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 
Natl. Pres., Mrs. Walter E. Bronston. 
Tuberculosis Assn. ” Natl. (1904), 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., James G. Stone. 
Turf and Field Club (1895), 300 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Miss W. Helen Eden. 
Turners, American (Nov. 20, 1848), 8735 E. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich.; 21,131; Sec., 
A. BE, Ekjund. 
Twenty-third Street Assn. (1929), 175 Fifth 
TEE York 10, N. Y.; Man. Dir., William 
— i= 


H. Bir 

Ukrainian Congress Committee of America Inc 
(1940), 302 West 13th St., New ¥ Ae 
Staff Adm., Julian Revay. igo oe 


“9 


Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 B 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 5,500; Exec. Dir: DP ale 
pot Pearson, 


Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 


United States—Associations and Societies 


Gen. Alliance of (1880), 
8, Mass.; 20,000; Pres., a ee ea 
sa united Mexican Border Veterans, P. O. 
apes Ind.; 3,000; Adjt., Col. 
L. ag ETT 
a Nations, American Assn. for the Negi 
ast peeets of "Nations Assn.; renamed 1945), 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 45,000; Exec. 
eae So yy Lawyers (1946) 
rng beige Washington 5, D.C.; Sec. Gere 
‘Gnited Press Associations (1907). 220 East 42d 
St., New York 17, Y.: Sec., Robert L. Frey. 
United Seamen's a ice (1942), 39 gs ahs 


New York 6, ; Exec. Dir., Otho J. Hicks 

Dnit be Sa igeaninnkionag lake <A 4, 1941), “237 
East 52nd Bat “New York 22, N. Y.; exec. Dir., 
Edwin E. 


United States a3. infantry. of the set A, 19) 
by merger of U. an ee 
Coast Artillery Assn., 1892: Hela, “Artery 


Assn., 1907), 1529 18th St., Nw. fo ington 6, 
D._C.; 63,0000; Sec., Arthur Symons 
Universities, Assn. of American “(1900), Sec.- 


Treas., Virgil M. ee Pres., State Un. of 
Iowa, Iowa City, I 

University Club °(1865), 1 West 54th St., 
York 19, N. Y¥.; 4,078; Sec. Thomas FitzGibbon. 

Hohe! Extension Assn., Nationai (1915), 
Sec., J. M. Nolte, 152 Nicholson Hall, Un. of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

University Professors, American Assn. of (1915), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Rae ingot 6, 
D. C.; 38,000; Gen. Sec., Ralph F. 

Urban League of Greater N. ¥. Gat9), 1 14 East 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,000; alo To 
Edward S. Lewis. 

4 ee 


Vatel Club (1913), 349 West 48th St., New York 
36, N. ¥.; Megr., Fernand Chardenet. 

Vegetable Growers Assn. of America (1908), 528 
Mills ts 17th St. & Penn. Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., Joseph 8. Shelly. 

veteran Corps of Artillery, State of Y. (Nov. 
25, 1790). 643 Park Ave... New York Se INS wee 
Pres., Coil, Wm. G. Goodwin. 


New 


Veteran Employees Assn., B. R. R. (Oct. 
6, 1913), 502 B. & Bos ee Baltes 1, Ma.; 
10 602; Sec., R. L. 

Voniron Wieser are einb: oft Aamerion (1939), 15 
Newton St,, Brooklyn 46, Mass.; 2,800; Sec., J. 
Byron Hull.’ 

Veterans Committee, American (1944), 1830 


Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 25,000; 
Exec. Dir., Kenneth M. Birkhead. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of U. S. (1899), 
V.F.W. Bldg., Broadway at 34th St., Kansas 
City 11, Mo.; 1,300,000; Adjt. Gen., Julian Dick- 
enson. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., Ladies 
Auxiliary to (Sept. 14, 1914), 406 W.. 34th St., 
Kansas City 11, Mo.; "375, 000; Sec., Mrs. James 
W. Cannon. 

Veterinary Medical Assn., American (1863), 600 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 14,000; Sec., 
J. G. Hardenbergh. 

Vocational Assn., American (025): 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 29,055; 
Exec. Sec., M. D. Mobley. 

Volleyball Assn., U. S. (1928), 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y.; Pres., Viggo O. Nelson. 

SSA 

Walt Whitman Society of eo (1936), P.O. 
ee 492 Hempstead, N. Y.; Exec. Chmn., Fred R. 
ones, 

Walter Scott Foundation for the Aid of Crippled 
Children, Inc. (1900), 55 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. Russell W. Mag na. 

Walther League (May 23, 1893), 875 No. Dear- 
a eta Chicago 10, Ill.; 82,000; Exec. Dir., E, 


War Dads, American (1942), 819 Wainut St., 
Hanses City, Mo.; 10,000; Exec. Sec., L. E. Benck- 
War of 1812, General Society of the (Sept. 
1814), 3311 Columbia Pike, Lancaster, Pa.; gee 
John W. Wilson Loose. 
Watch and Clock ene ere Natl. Assn. of 
Columbia, Pa.; 2,200; 


(1943), 335 No. 3rd St., 
Sec., Eari T. Strickler. 

Water Works Assn., Amer. (1881), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 11,469; Sec., Harry Jordan. 

Waterfowl ‘Assn., Amer. (1952), P .O. Box 1090, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Sec.. Mrs. Ruth H. Hanson. 

2 one Society, American (1919), ues ares 39th 
carey » New York 18, N. ; 12,800; Sec., . Plum- 

Wesleyan Service an (1921), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y.; 130,918; Sec. Miss Lillian 
A west Side Asem, of 

est Side Assn. of Commerce (1925), 330 West 

42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. 2: anes Garies 
W. Danahy. 


. 


Wes 
; white F Plains, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. 


ester Children’s Assn. (1914), au Lake St., 
Merl Hubbard. 


Western Forestry and Conservation Assn. (1909), 


712 U.S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Portland 4, Ore.; Pres., 
Stuart Moir. 
Western Intercollegiate Conference (Jan. 11, 


Asad College ot Law, University of ae an, Ann 
Ar Mich.; easy Prof. Marcus Plant 
Wholesale ery Goods Assn., National ees 
40 Worth ew York 13, N. Y.; Exec. V. P. 
Sec., D. ike ed Blackwell. 
Wildiite Federation, Natl. (1936), 232 Carroll 
N.W., Washington 12, D. C.; Sec., C. H. 


Cainer 

Wildlife Foundation, North American Ser 709 
Wire Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; R. 
‘Gutermuth. 

Wildlife Management Institute (1945), 709 Wire 
Bidg., Washington 5, D. C.;. Vice Pres., SE 
Gutermuth 

Williams” paca a ome East 39th oe New 
York 16, 2,018; John P, Engli: 


Weask Gane oe “Gociety of Gas) ad 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; 

Sec., Benita S. Harris. 

Woman’s Assn , Amer. (1922), 111 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. "Y.; Exec. Dir.. Emma Partridge. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Na- 
tional (Nov. 18, 1874), pas Chicago at Pkco 
ton, IIl.: 300,000; Sec., 

Woman’s Press Club’ of N N. 2 City Giseoy Srotel 
Statler, 7th Ave. at 33d St., sey York 1, 'N. ¥.: 


Pres., Katharine M. Clay! berge: 
Women Artists, National pee of (1889), 236 
East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 


Mary K. Manning. 

Women Barber Shop Quartet Singers, Society 
of (Apr. 29, 1952), 3704 eae 8th St.. Tulsa 4, 
Okla.; Sec., Mrs. C. 

Women isconsants. of gs vAuclont and Honor- 
able ppeiers Company. Br Ale 25 Parkview Ave., 
Bronxville, s. John B. O’Brien. 

Women As ‘the’ United States, Natl. Council of 
(1888), 345 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec., Mrs. John Sprague Bauman. 

Women Voters of the U. S., League of sem 
1026—17th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
126,000; Exec. Sec., Muriel Ferris, 

Women World War Veterans (1919), 237 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 85,000; Sec., Letitia 
DeSouza. 

Women’s American ORT (Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training) (1927), 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 45,000; Exec. Dir., 


Nathan Gould. 

Women’s Army Corps Veterans Assn., WAC- 
VETS, (1946). Pres., Miss Miriam Seltzer, 131742 
No. Catalina St., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Women’s City Club of N. Y. (1916), 277 Park 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; ec., Mrs. Remy 
Lemaire. 


gromen ® Clubs, General Federation of (1890), 
1734 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 11,000,- 
000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Stephen J. Nicholas. 

Women’s Club: 3, Nati. Federation of Business 
and Professional (1919), Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 170,000; Exec. Dir., Miss Rose 
Leibbrand. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 3,161; 
Pres., Miss Mary H. Tolman. 


Magn 

Peaceful settlement of disputes between nations 
under the rule of law was the keynote of the de- 
liberations of the American Bar Association when 
it held its annual convention July 22-29, 1957, in 
London, About 3,000 American lawyers, with 
2,000 wives and daughters, were welcomed by the 
leading British organizations, the British Bar 
Council, the British Law Society and the British 
Bar Assn. Legal procedure and problems common 
to both nations were debated at joint panels and 
conferences. 

As concrete evidence of friendship between the 
nations the ABA dedicated a memorial to the 
signing of Magna Carta on the field of Runny- 
mede, where King John, in June, 1215 A.D., gave 
his consent to the charter forced on him by the 
barons of the realm. The memorial took the 
form of a stone pillar sheltered under a tall 
circular stone canopy, and bearing the legend: 
“To commemorate Magna Carta symbol of free- 
dom under law.’ 

The lawyers were welcomed in Westminster 
Hall. Both the Prime Minister, Harold Mac- 
millan, and the former Prime Minister, Sir 
Winston Churchill, addressed them, while Queen 
Elizabeth II gave a garden party at Buckingham 
Palace for them. In an address at the Guildhall 
Sir Winston urged reform of the United Nations, 
which he asserted was not carrying out its 
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Witcee International League for Peace and 
Phisdephis Ns Ber Adie Ben Mee nae 
Bratt imide piaeaties ec 


Women’s National re oa Club a! 3 
West 5ist St., New York 19, N, Y¥.; 3,500; Pres., 
MWonlon aieeandse! M 

en of America, Modern (Jan. 5, 1883). 
1504 Third Ave., Rock Island, Iil.; 460,695; Sec.. 
John C. Phillips 

Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1891), 3301 
Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 155,827; -Pres., Mrs. 
Florence H. Jensen. 

oodmen of the World (June 28, 1890), 1447 
Tremont Place, Denver 2, Colo.; 35,151; Sec.- 
Treas., J. F. Freeman. 

dag spe of the World Life Insurance Society 
(June 5, 1890), 17th and Farnam Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebr.; 428,427: Pres., H. M. Lundgren. 
ase Associates C3 ee Soe rk Pareaere 

eaver ew Yor +; Pres., 
William Reid. 
Wool Growers Assn., National 1G y, 414 wae 


dall Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah .» Edw: 
E._ Marsh. 

Wool Manufacturers, National Assn, of (1864), 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. and 80 


Federal St., Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., Glen F. 
Brown (N. ¥. City address). 

Workmen’s Circle (1900), 175 East Broadway, 
New York 2, N. Y.; 70,000; Gen. Sec., Nathan 
Chanin. 

World Federation of YMHAs and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers (1946), 145 Bast 32d St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Adm. Sec,, Rabbi Philip Goodman. 


Pid Gas 


Yale Club of N. x oie (1897), 50 Wanders 
Ave., New York 17, Sec.. Robert B. Parker 

Young Judaea, National (1909), 116 West lath 
St., New York, N. Y.; 15,000; Sec., Edward Polsky. 

Young Men’s Christian Assns., ‘Natl. Council of 
(1844 in London, 1851 in A.), 291 Broadway. 
New York 7, N. Y¥.; 2,349, 619: Gen. Sec., Clifford 


C._Gregg. 

Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Assn, (1874), 145 East 32nd St., New York 16, 
N._Y.; 9,000; Exec. Dir., Jack Nadel. 

Young Republican National Saga (1935). 
1625 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 400,000; 
Sec., Del Smith. 

Young emens Christiss Assn. (1855 in Eng- 
land; 1858 in U.S.A.), 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Savilla M. Simons. 

Youth Hostels, Amer. (1934), 14 West 8th St.. 
New York 11, N. Y.; 13,000; Exec. Dir., Justin 


Cline. 
Syapes 


Zionist Organization of America 
East 32nd St., New York 16, N. 
Sec., Sidney Marks. 

Zonta International (Nov. 8 one 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 12,100; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Ellen Fireoved. 

Zoological Society, N. Y¥. (1895), 30 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Harold J. O’Connell. 

Zoologists, American ‘Society of (1903), Dept. of 
Zoology, Vassar ee Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
1,472; Sec., Rudolf T , Kempton, 


oe 145 
Y¥.; 250,000; 


a Carta Memorial Dedicated by American Bar 


original purpose of achieving justice among na- 
tions. He said: ‘‘Justice cannot be a hit-or-miss 
system. We cannot be content with an arrange- 
ment where our system of international laws 
applies only to those who are willing to keep 
them.’’ The convention appointed a committee to 
study a program of positive action in this field. 
The house of delegates, policy-making body of 
the ABA, proposed legislation to strengthen the 
power of the United States government in deal- 
ing with Communist subversion, overcoming 
weaknesses in procedure exposed by recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. The proposed 
legislation should (1) give proper safeguards for 
the confidential FBI files; (2) give the Federal 
government the right to discharge security risks 
even though they held ‘‘nonsensitive’’ positions; 
(3) invest the Department of Justice with the 
right to question aliens awaiting deportation 
about subversive associations and contacts; (4) 
correct the assumption that the Smith Act was 
not intended to prohibit the ‘‘advocacy and 
teaching of forcible overthrow as an abstract 
principle’; (5) restore the freedom of Congres- 
sional committees to investigate businessmen and 
labor leaders; (6) grant educational institutions, 
bar associations, or other organizations the right 
to set the standards for membership enabling 
them to exclude those who refused to testify 
frankly about their past Communist activities. 
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WORLD 


Geologie Eras 


Source: United States Geological Survey 


The age of the earth’s crust is based on un- 
certain data. The estimates by scientists vary, 
the largest being 3,250 million years.. The rocks 
composing the earth’s crust are grouped by 
geologists into three great classes—igneous, sedi- 
Mentary, and metamorphic. 

The igneous rocks have been solidified from a 
molten condition. Those which have become solid 
after ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 
land or below water, are known as extrusive rocks; 
those which have hardened from molten material 
injected into strata below the earth’s surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
rocks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
thrown out from volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by wind 
(eolian), The sediment may consist (1) of rock 
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fragments oreparticles of various sizes which 
sandstone, shale, and conglomerate; (2) of 


certain 

peacneta ue conieal aie re - 
orm » gypsum, etc.; or : 
these materials. A characteristic feature of sedi- — 
mentary deposits is a layered structure known as 
bedding or stratification. It is from the order of 
succession of the sedimentary rocks and that of 
their contained fossils that the fundamental data 
of historical geology have been deduced. 

Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneous or 
sedimentary rocks which have undergone such — 
alteration through heat or pressure, or both com- 
bined, that their original character is lost. Meta- 
morphic rocks include gneiss, schist, slate, quartz- 
ite and marble. ; 


~ Characteristic Life 


e of man. Animals and plants of mod- 


Possible first appear- 
ance of man in late Pliocene. Evolution of 
stocks e and non- 


marine invertebrates of modern types. 
and development of highest orders of plants. 


Rise and culmination of 
huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap- 
pearance of birds and mammals. of 
soc: insects. Cephalopods dominant — 
among marine invertebrates. Non-marine 

invertebrates common. Seed-bearing flow- 
ing plants, including palms and hardwood 
trees appear in abundance in Early Creta- 


Age of amphibians. Origin of reptiles. In- 
sects present in variety. Marine inverte- 
continue abundant. Dominance 
among plants or tree ferns and huge mosses. 
Earliest cone-bearing trees. 


Age of fishes. Shellfish (mollusks) also abun- 
dant. Culmination of brachiopods, rise of 
land plants, and origin of amphibians. 


Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
fishes and of reef-building corals. First land 


Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
the marine arthropods known as trilobites. 


First clear record. of animal life. Trilobites, 
brachiopods and other sea shells. No trace 
of land animals. Algae abundant. 


Era and Length | Period & Length Epoch 
Quaternary Recent. 
1,000,000 yrs. | Pleistocene 
Cenozoic Pliocene. ‘Age of _mammals. 
Recent Life) j Miocene. 
0,000,000 yrs. Tertiary Oligocene. modern mamm: 
59,000,000 yrs.} Eocene. 
Paleocene. 
Cretaceous Late. ‘Age of reptiles. 
70,000,000 yrs.| Early. 
Mesozoic . Late. 
(Intermediate Jurassic Middle. 
e 25,000,000 yrs.| Early. 
125,000,000 yrs. —— 
Late. 
Triassic Middle. ceous. 
30,000,000 yrs.| Early. 
Permian 
25,000,000 yrs. 
mo Late. 
3 a g|Pennsylvanian| Middle brates 
8 29 25,000,000 yrs.; Early 
a o) S Mississippian | Late 
Oo 30,000,000 yrs.| Barly 
Late. 
Devonian Middle. 
Paleozoic 55,000,000 yrs.| Early 
(Old Life) —--—- 
835,000,000 yrs. Late. 
Silurian Middle 
40,000,000 yrs.| Early plants. 
Late 
Ordovician Middle 
80,000,000 yrs.} Barly 
Late 
Cambrian Middle 
80,000,000 yrs.| Early 
Proterozoic Precambrian 
1,600,000,000 yrs. 


First life that has left record. Algae and 
problematica. 


Seven Wonders of the Ancient World 


Pyramids of Egypt—Built from 3000 B.C. to 
1800 B.C., the pyramids were the monumental 
tombs of Egyptian pharaohs. The oldest is at Sak- 
kara. The largest are at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
great pyramid of Cheops covers nearly 13 acres and 
originally was 481 feet high and 756 feet square at 
the base; its size has been reduced because the fac- 
ing stone has heen removed, making its present 
height 450 feet. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon—Nebuchadnezzar, 
who destroyed Solomon’s Temple, was said to have 
built gardens on terraces at Babylon for his queen, 
about 600 B.C. According to the legend there were 
five terraces, each 50 feet above the other, em- 
bellished with trees and flowers. No trace remains. 

Phidias’ Statue of Zeus—The statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, province of Elias, built of marble and 
decorated with ivory and beaten gold, was made by 
Phidias after 432 B.C. Destroyed in the wars. 

Temple at Ephesus—The temple of Artemis 
(Diana) at Ephesus, south of Smyrna, was built 
about 5 B.C. by the Ionian cities and became a 
famous shrine. It was 425 by 225 feet, had 127 col- 
umns of Parian marble each 60 feet high. It was 
set on fire by Erosthosthenes in 365 A.D. to gain 
personal notoriety. Praxiteles built its new altar. 


It was here that Paul the Apostle challenged pagan 
worship and enraged the crowd. The temple was 
despoiled by Nero and destroyed by Alaric the Goth. 

Tomb of Mausolus—When Mausolus, King of 
Caris, Asia Minor, died, his widow built a great 
marble tomb at Halicarnassus, about 325 B.C. The 
word mausoleum derives from this. The tomb was 
broken by an earthquake. In the 19th century frag- 
ments reached the British Museum. 

Colessus of Rhodes—The colossus is supposed to 
have been a bronze statue of Apollo, 100 feet high, 
erected on the island of Rhodes near Asia Minor. 
Erected about 280 B.C., the colossus was thrown 
down by an earthquake 224 B.C. After lying on the 
ground many years it was cut up for junk. The 
legend that it stood astride the channel leading 
into the post of Rhodes is without foundation. 

Pharos at Alexandria—A lighthouse built on the 
island of Pharos outside the port of Alexandria be- 
came famous under that name. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built it about 200 B.C. and inscribed it: _ 
“King Ptolemy to the gods, the saviors, for the | 
benefit of sailors.’’ A fire was kept burning on top. 
It was partly destroyed 400 A.D., finally levelled by 
an earthquake 1375 A.D. 


Ocean basins are regions containing rocks of 
ater density than those of the continents. 
oating on the liquid core of the earth, the con- 
tinents stand higher and drain into th ns. 
The water in the sea is now thought to have 
accumulated gradually through geologic time from 
the vapors given off by volcanoes and the waters 
from hot springs. The salts dissolved in the ocean 
are partly from this source and partly the residue 
left after the sedimentary rocks were formed from 
the erosion and weathering of igneous rocks. There 
are about 50,000,000 cubic miles of such sedimen- 
tary rock in the continents, most of it laid 
down in shallow ocean areas. The present volume 
-of the ocean comprises 329,000,000 cubic miles. 
Salt concentration in the ocean depends on the 
difference between precipitation and evaporation, 
but is, in general, fairly uniform with latitude. 
Maximum values, which in some locations are in 
excess of 36 parts of salt to 1000 parts of water, 
occur at about 25°N iat. and 25°S Lat. Minimum 
values of 35 parts per thousand and. less occur 
around the equator. Toward higher latitudes 
values may decrease to 34 parts per thousand and 
less. A good average value for ocean areas 
generally is 35 parts per thousand by weight. 
Light scattered against molecules of water rela- 
tively free from suspended and dissolved materials 
gives the blue water typical of middle and low 
latitudes. This natural blue color combined with 
dissoived yellow substances results in a scale of 
green colors more typical of coastal waters. Water 
of yellow, brown, or red color is found in coastal 
areas only and is due to suspended materials. 
Sound travels nearly five times as fast in water 
as in air. The speed of sound in the sea varies 
with temperature and pressure, and the distribu- 
tion of temperature and pressure is such as to 
make a zone of minimum sound speed at a depth 
of about 3,000 feet. Hydrophones placed at the 
depth of this sound channel can detect sound 
originating thousands of miles away. 


RIDGES AND SHELVES 


A ridge 8,000 mi. long, separates two troughs in 
the Atlantic, which rise 10,000 ft. from the bottom. 
In the Indian Ocean a wider and lower ridge runs 
from India to Antarctica. A West Pacific ridge runs 
from Japan to Antarctica. Antarctica is’ joined to 
South America by a ridge, the South Antilles Arc, 
upon which are situated South Georgia, South 
Sandwich, South Orkney and South Shetland 
Islands. A ridge running from north of the New 
Siberian Islands to Greenland divides the Arctic 
Ocean into two basins. 

Surrounding most of the continents is a shal- 

_ low zone of varying width which represents un- 
derwater continuation of continental land masses, 
These continental shelves are connectea to oceanic 
basins by continental slopes, whieh are char- 
acterized by much greater angles of slope than 
either the continental shelves or the floors of the 
oceanic basins. The continental shelf and con- 
tinental slope make up the continental terrace. 


UNDERWATER RIGHTS OF NATIONS 


The United States by Presidential proclamation 
in September, 1945, laid claim to all the mineral 
rights in the subsoil of the continental shelves 
adjacent to the United States. Other countries 
have claimed not only the subsoil of their conti- 
nental shelves but also the sea above them. 

A conference on the continental shelves and 
marine waters, held at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, in March, 1956, under the auspices of 
the Organization of American States concluded 
that a nation’s mineral rights extend not only to 
the continental shelf, but as far down the con- 
tinental slope as it is feasible to operate. No 
agreement was reached on the problem of juris- 
diction over the overlying waters. 


DEEPEST OCEAN DEPTHS 


The deepest places yet sounded are in the 
Marianas Trench in the Pacific. The Russian 
ship Vityaz reported in August, 1957, taking 
soundings off the Philippines that showed a depth 
of 35,948 feet. In October, 1951, HMS Challenger 
obtained a depth of 35,640 feet, about 200 miles 
southwest of Guam. The greatest sounding yet 
recorded for the Southern Hemisphere was ob- 
tained in the Tonga Trench in 23°16’S. Lat., 
174°46’W. Long. by the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography vessel Horizon on Dec. 23, 1952, in 
a depth of 34,884 feet. 

The ketch Atlantis of Woods Hole (Mass.) 
Oceanographic Institution in December, 1955, ob- 
tained a sounding of 25,880 ft. in the Bartholo- 
mew Deep, 39 miles off Antofagasta, Chile. 
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Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C. 


Three other deep trenches exist in the North 
Pacific. In the Mindanao Trench, east of the 
Philippines, the USS Cape Johnson found a 
depth of 34,440 feet in 10°27’N Lat., 126°36’E Long. 
on July 14, 1945. The Russian vessel Vityaz re- 
ported in 1953 a depth of 34,077 feet in the Ku- 
rile-Kamchatka Trench in 44°18’ N Lat., 150°30’E 
Long. The USS Ramapo in December, 1929, ob- 
tained a sounding of 34,038 feet near 30°30’N Lat., 
142°30’E Long. in the Japan Trench. 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 ft., found by USS Mil- 
waukee, 1939; in the Indian Ocean, 22,963; in the 
Arctic, 16,500; in the Malay, 21,342; in the 
Caribbean, 23,748; in the Mediterranean, 18,150, 
in the Bering, 13,422; in the South Atlantic 26,575: 
and in Antarctic waters 19,266 ft. 


DEEPEST DIVING BY MAN 


Lt. Comdr. Georges Houot and Engineer Lt. 
Pierre-Henri Wilm of the French Navy, who made 
Several descents in their bathyscaphe in 1953 of 
Toulon, on Feb. 15, 1954, reached a depth of 13.287 
ft., west of Dakar, French West Africa. Their 
bathyscaphe was designed by Prof. Auguste Piccard. 

Prof. Auguste Piccard and his son Jacques 
reached a depth of 10,168 ft. in their bathyscaphe. 
the Trieste, off the island of Ponza, north of 
Naples, Italy, Sept. 30, 1953. In October, 1956, 
sacwuee Piccard, accompanied by Prof. Pollini, an 
Italian geologist, descended 12,500 ft. in the Tri- 
este off Ponza and touched sea bottom, 

The Piccards operated the bathyscaphe out of 
seeeee euing 1957, under a contract with the 

. S. Navy. 

A new world record for deep diving, 600 ft., was 
reported in October, 1956, by the HMS Reclaim 
of the British Navy. It was made by George 
Wookey, a sailor. 


Areas and Average Depths of the Oceans and Seas 


Sq. mi. Depth 
Oceans statute feet 
PAGIBO! 25... enact ar 63,801,668 14,048 
tienes. sien ane ate 31,839,306 12,880 
Indian’. 3565.3). ee 28,356,276 ,002 
Arotevss, .. 0. cn te 5,440,197 3,953 
Seas | 

Malay S@a ine oi ccttstiserac | 3,144,056 3,976 
Caribbean Sea............ 1,063,340 8,172 
Mediterranean...... : 966,757 4,878 
Bering Sea......... 875,753 4,714 
Gulf of Mexico...... 595,760 4,961 
Sea of Okhotsk..... 589,807 2,749 
East China Sea..... 482,317 617 
Hudson Bay........ 475,762 420 
Sea of Japan..... | 389,074 4,429 
Andaman Sea...... | 307.954 2,854 
North Sea. . <3) a rata 222,124 308 
Black Sea. 178,378) 3,610 
Red Sea. . pee Ea 169.073 1,612 
Baltic. Sst asset | 163,059) 189 
PersianiGul fa: ecinet cee 92,201 82 
Gulf of St. Lawrence...... 91,815 417 
English Channel & Irish Sea. 68,919 190 
Gulf of California......... 62,625 2,667 
Bass: Strait]. o0.% wang 28,880 230 

Hydrosphere.......... 139,405,101 "12,451 
Including adjacent seas: 
Pacific. sca eres 69.374,182 13,215 
Atlantic araaes Aeon ys ake e 41,105.436) 10,932 
Indian heir. Jah eeas ; 28,925,504 12,785 


*Average depth of the ocean below sea level is 
12,451 ft. 

Maps sometimes show a division at the equator 
of the Atlantic into the North Atlantic and the 
South Atlantic Oceans, and of the Pacific into 
the North Pacific and the South Pacific Oceans 

The term Antarctic Ocean used by some cartog- 
raphers is not recognized by the International 
Hydrographic Bureau of Monaco or the U. S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office, a member of that 
bureau. This term is supposed to describe the 
water surrounding the Antarctic continent, but 
its northern limits cannot be readily defined be- 
cause there are no fixed geographic points. Ocea- 
nographers, however, describe the northern limit 
as the Subtropical Convergence, a zone in which 
surface temperature drops rapidly. This line, 
usually near 40° S. Lat., shifts seasonally. 

The Malay Sea is defined by the International 
Hydrographic Bureau as comprising the following 
seas: Sulu, Celebes, Molukka, Halmahera, Ceram, 
Banda, Arafura, Timor, Flores, Bali, Java, Savu 
and South China; also the following gulfs: Thai- 
land, Tomini, Boni, and the following straits: 
Malacca, Singapore and Makassar. 
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NATIONAL PARKS 


Acadia, 1919, Maine (30,651)—The group of 
granite mountains upon Mount Desert Island, also 
Schoodic Point on mainland. 

Big Bend, 1944, Texas (694,225) on bend of Rio 
Grande, 

Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (45,847)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, limestone decorations. 

Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
tinct voleano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 
Interesting lava formations. 

Everglades, 1947, Southern Florida (1,258,640)— 
Portion of only subtropical area in the United 
States; extensive watercourses: abundant bird life. 

Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (999,567)— 
Rugged mountain region of great beauty, more 
than 200 glacier-fed lakes, 60 small glaciers. 
Precipices thousands of feet deep. 

Grand Canyon, 1919, North Central Arizona 
(673,108)—The greatest exampie of erosion and 
most sublime spectacle in the world. 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(299,935)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
Teton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 

Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (507,644)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent torests. 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (187,481)—Interesting vol- 
canic areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes on the island of Hawaii: Haleakala, a huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (986)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Bath- 
houses under Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (539,339)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; rugged forested wilderness, 

Kings Canyon, 1940, Middle Eastern California 
(453,718)—Sierra wilderness with numerous peaks 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high: park also contains groves 
of giant sequoias. 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916. Northern California (104,- 
481)—Only recently active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 teet; Cinaer Cone, 
6,913 feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(50,696)—Series of caverns including spectacular 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. 

Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (51,- 
018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in the United States. 

Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,319)—Highest mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sheep, and other spectacular wildlife. 


Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
(241,571)—Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
the United States, radiating from the summit and 
slopes of an ancient volcano; dense. forests. 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (888,558) 
—Notable as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forests, including the famous ‘‘rain forests.” 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 


Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ous cold mineral springs. 

Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorado 
(255,788)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable 
records of glacial period. 


Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
258)—Great groves of giant sequoias, world’s 
largest and probably oldest living things; magnifi- 
cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highest mountain in United States proper. 


Shenandoah, 1935, in Northern Virginia (193,06 
—Outstanding’ scenic section of the Biue Hides 
Mountains. 


Virgin Islands, 1956 (5,086). 


Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South 
ey 003)- eee hg hie having several miles of 
ries an umerous chamber ° 
culiar formations. Buffalo herd. Peesc se 


Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern 
Southwestern. Montana, and Norincaster oTaates 


(2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest of tie 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; 
forests. Grand Canyon se the Yellowstone, Temark- 


able for gorgeous colo: . Large many 
large s and waterfalls. Great wild’ animal 


ite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (757,- 


} 


———$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—<—$——$—$———————_——_—_ ee eee 
National Parks and Other Units of the National Park System _ 
Source: National Park Service. Revised Figures as of December 1, 1956 4 
The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses show area, in acres. 


Yosemit 
991)—Mountainous region of unusual beauty: Yo- © 


semite and other inspiring gorges; many waterfalls 
of extraordinary height: 3 groves of giant sequoias. 

Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (128,457)—Mag- 
nificent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 


Lincoin, 1939, Kentucky (117)—Tradi- © 


Abraham 
tional birthplace cabin of Abraham Lincoln en- 
closed in memorial building on site of birthplace. 

Appomattox Court House, Virginia (968). 

Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (70)—Part of the 
ground on which the Battle of New Orleans was 
tought, Jan. 8, 1815. 

Colonial, 1936, Virginia (7,276)—Includes most 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent 
English settlement in America; historic Yorktown; 
the parkway connecting these and other Colo 
aites aaa Colonial Williamsburg, Cape Henry Me- 
morial. 

Cumberland Gap, Ken, Tenn, Va. (20,184)— 
Crossing of the Widerness Road, used by settlers 
to win the Northwest Territory and to reach the 
Mississippi River. 

Independence, Penn. (18)—Scene of adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence, meeting p. 
of the Continental Congress during the American 
Revolution,-and of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787; Federal Capital, 1790 to 1800. 

_ Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (958)—Sites of 
important military encampments during the Revo- 
lution; Washington’s Headquarters, 1779-80. 

Saratoga, 1948, New York (2,386)—Scene of the 
American victory over the British General Bur- 
goyne, 1777; turning point of the Revolution and 
recognized as one of the decisive battles of world 
history. 

NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga (8,190), Ga.- 
Tenn. Fort Donelson (103), Dover, Tenn. Fred- 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields 
Memorial (2,467), Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg 
(2,713), Gettysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse (149), 
Greensboro, N. C, Kings Mountain (4,012), Kings 
Creek, S. C, Moores Creek (42), Currie, N. C. 
Petersburg (1,506), Petersburg, Va. Shiloh (3,707), 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Stones River (324), 
baat cio Tenn, Vicksburg (1,330), Vicksburg, 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 
Antietam (184), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cr 
moses (). a bry Qs (1), near Gaff. 
ney, S. C. Fo ecessity , S. E. of Uniontown 
Pa. Tupelo (1), Miss. 4 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 

Kennesaw Mountain, 1947, Georgia, (3,094)— 
Commemorates the Battle of Kennesaw Mountain, 
@ major battle of Sherman’s flanking movement 
through the heart of the South known as the 
Atlanta Campaign. 

Manassas, Virginia (1,731), Si 
and Manassas battioe, : 008 EON BO 

Richmond, 1944, Virginia (691)—Scen 
in defense of Richmond during war Reaeen ae 


States. 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 


Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North Dakota 
—Badlands along Little Missouri River; igo 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch. 


NATIONAL SEASHORE RECREATIONAL AREA 


_ Cape Hatteras, N.C. (24,705)—Secti 
Outer Banks, one of the few etal ere streaten 
of undeveloped seashore remaining on the Atlantic 


Coast. 
NATIONAL PARKWAYS 


Blue Ridge (56,466) foll 
tains. Length 477 miles °"® Blue Ridge Moun- 


George Washington Memorial (3 250), al 
Maryland anu Virginia s fhe Botomtae 
River. Length, 57 tailes, heres (ote oes 


Natchez Trace (24,839), follows old Indian trail 
between Nashville, Tenn. is 
Length, 447 miles | 


United States—National Cemeteries, Monuments, Historic Sites 
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Bat; d "(1.03 . oO. 
ep Se ashington, D. Q, 


Pop! (8.72), Petersburg. 
Shiloh (10.25), Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 
Stones River a eel Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


Arlington National Cemetery, Va., is the na- 
tion’s most important memorial ground, (For 
description see page 221.) 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


rea : 
Name State in acres State in RE 
Ackia Battleground.......... Miss..... 49|)/Glacier Bay............... 
Andrew Johnson............ Penh kisi 16 6s athe Sees ae alii 
rches teeter tris nincinae a tals sce 34,250]|Grand Canyon.............: ‘| 193,040 
alee Hulnge io sims os a8. NM 2cn.8 27||Great Sand Dunes..._......|Colo.....). 0,609 
MBaMianids eis je tec iye ie ax, Bi Dee -| 104,206]/Harpers Ferry............./ |W. Va. "469 
Bnndellor: Ue Tete cc eine Be) eee 27,049||Homestead................. eb... ise 163 
Big Hole Battlefield.......... Mont...... 2 Hovenweep...............-. ha 505 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison/Colo....... 13,176] |Jewel Cave................. s.D 1,275 
a) Cai moto atone Calif. . Ti Joshua Trees, :.; «0 aces cscs adits. Fas race 490,599 
Set Ao de Chelly - | Ariz 83,840/|Katmal .. 0266 <.cc veces sent Alaska.....12,697,590 
Capitol Reef Utah 33,971)|Lava Beds............:..... Calif. .... 1239 
ag ee ne re pennian mein Sag greta NOV. neanae 
CS ead oboe eriwether Lewis........... Tenn...,.. 
Castillo de San Marcos 19]|Montezuma Castle.......... rigs RCN. 3 


Castle Clinton. ....... 


1|/|Mound City Group....-..... 


Cedar Breaks......... a .172||Muir Woods..............-7 
Chaco Canyon.............. N. M. 20,989|| Natural Bridges 

Channel Islands......:...... Calif . 26,819||Navajo... 

OHITICADUB 6. 65 5s oie eee Ariz. 10,481]|Ocmulgee. ... 

WOOIOFAdG hoe. as oe Colo 17,697||Oregon Caves 

Craters of the Moon......... Idaho 48,004|/Organ Pipe Cactus. . 

Custer Battlefield........... on. 765||Perry’s Victory Memorial. ... 
PROB TY ANOVA Solar ona omsieteie as Calif.-Nev..|1,865,538/|Petrified Forest............. Ari 
Devils Postpile.............. ‘alit 7981| Pinnacles... ciscstzuhlews ¢ Ose 
WPCVUS LOWEN |< oc cela os yO 1,267||Pipe Spring................, 
CULO EE ATS ar tea Ree Utah-CoJo,.| 190,962/|Pipestone................... 
Edison Laboratory.......... Re ROSE 2||Rainbow Bridge............. 
Effigy Mounds.............. 4OWB = cee 1,204] Saguaro os2. oneness 

BEE MOPEO soho --<'0 ish eyes + Ra eM emt 881||Scotts Bluff................. 
Fort Frederica............... GB. bs cwes DATISIGER SS cn wes oat 
Fort Jefferson............... t | eae 47,125||Statue of Liberty............ N.Y 
ort. Laramie oo... - 6. apenas WN FO occ er a 214)/Sunset Crater............... 
Fort Matanzas.............. Gc cece 228||Timpanogos Cave............ 
Fort McHenry..:........... Miadic. a... AIPORT Pons cpeieaaas cee Ari 
ORG UIRSE So siete ioc, 2 Base ilo NAB iiasisten 5,362)/Tumacacori................; 
WORE SUM ECT ook sede a kik «anes TE ee irs a MP UBIOOT ieee racers 

EG AIDIOD SS Cope sce seissen ess =e INE SOME. thoes 721||Walnut Canyon..... 

Fort Vancouver............. Wash. 60]| White Sands 

BW Oss -CVCA bovis cers ais cee 5. D. 320|/Whitman........ 

George Washington Birthplace|Va. 394]|/Wupatki...... 

George Washington Carver...|/Mo.. 210]| Yucca House 

Gila Cliff Dwellings.......... N.M.. 160 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES AND MEMORIALS 
(Acres in parentheses) 


Historic Sites 
Adams House, Quincy, Mass. (5). Home of 


Presidents John and John Quincy Adams. 

Edison House, (14). West Orange, N, J. 

Fort Raleigh, N. C. (19). First attempted 
English settlement. - 

Hampton, Md., Georgian mansion, 1783 (45), 
fetes Village, Pa. (848). Early iron-making 

dustry. 

fetes mioeserpel. Mo. (83), Commemorates 
national expansion. 

Old Lesion stiemee, Philadelphia (1). Greek 
revival architecture. 

 Wranklin D. Roosevelt Home, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Ooi mM ott ae Mee (9) 

alem Maritime, 3 ; 

San Juan, Puerto Rico (40). Ancient Spanish 

ifications. : 
tor endorbilt Mansion, near Hyde- Park, N. Y. 
(212). With arboretum. 
Memorials 
(2,745). Route of Spaniards, 


Coronado, Ariz. 


16th century. 


Custis-Lee Mansion, Arlington, Va. (3) Ante- 
bellum home of Robert E. Lee. 

De Soto, Fla. (24). Commemorates 16th-century 
explorer. 

Federal Hall, Nassau and Wall Sts., New York 
City (.45). First seat of U.S. Government. 

Fort Caroline, Fla, (116). Last French settle- 
moee in Florida, 1564, destroyed by Spaniards, 


House where President Lincoln died, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (.05). 

Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. (1). Clas- 
sical monument with statue. 

Lincoln Museum, Washington, D. C, (,18), Ford 
theatre where Lincoln was shot. 

Mount Rushmore, S. D. (1,220). Colossal pro- 
files of 4 Presidents. 

Thomas Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
(1). Classical circular colonnade. 

Washington National Monument, Washington, 
D. C. (.37). Obelisk commemorates first President. 

Wright Brothers, N. C. (mame changed from 
Kill Devil Hill to Wright Brothers) (314). Site of 
first motor-propelled airplane’s flight. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


ti 1 Capital Parks (38,488), District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. The 
“Sa agetent of the Nation’s Capital comprises nearly 784 units in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 


D ABEAS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE BUT 
Caer NOT WITHIN THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


National Recreation Areas 
Coulee Dam (98,500) Washington; Lake Mead 
(1,899,723) Arizona-Nevada; Millerton Lake (11,- 
605) California; Shadow Mountain (15,540) Colo- 


rado. 
National Historic Sites Not Federally Owned 
Chicago Portage (91.20) Ill.;- Chimney Rock 
(83.36) Nebraska;Dorchester Heights (5.43) Mass.; 
Gloria Dei (1.53) Penn.; Grand Portage (660) 


Minn.; Jamestown (22) Virginia; McLoughlin 


House (0.63) Oregon; Saint Paul’s Church, Bill of 
Rights Shrine (6.09) Mount Vernon, N. Y.; San 
Jose Mission (4.13) Texas; Touro Synagogue (0.23) 
R. I.; Virgin Islands (7.55) V. I. 


Total Federal Land Acres administered by the 
National Park Service, 24,397,985. 

Total lands within exterior boundaries not fed- 
erally owned 711,573 acres. 
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Notable Bridges ine | 
and other official fate Asterisk tris (2) designates Railroad Brides. 
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: aa os f ineers, . Army 
y De rigires in ees OF () are height above water between 


Year Bridge | Location Span || Year ‘Bridge 1 tion Span 
: 1 SUSPENSION CONTINUOUS TRUSS I 
; 19371 |Golden Gate (238)..|San Fran. Bay. . ‘Mississippi 845 

1931 |George Hudson River, 804 
ee. (252)|_ N.Y¥.C...... 775 
4 1950 /|Tacoma (185)..... as mM. . 699 
, 19362 |Transbay (1 ie .|San Fran. Bay.. 
19393 |Bronx-Whitestone. .|East R., N.Y.C.. 680 
1951 |Delaware 675 
Memorial (180). . Imington, Del. 672 
1929 |Ambassador (155). . DetroleOanada. 670 
1926 |Delaware River. . |Philadelphia. . 628 
1924 |Bear Mt.,N.Y.(i58)|Hudson River... 816 
1952 ae Bay Sandy Fol 616 
18 Wee cane 567 
1903 q A vit "¥.C. y B62 
ies (Thousand islands. Be uavre tf R : 550 
open nds. . awrence Portlan er 
A) |isaaatea x. [poopie tia 
0 -Hudson, IN. oughkee) Pittsburgh. . 
196 Manhattan..,.... East R., “3 Missourl” R. ree 
19365 |Triborough....... East R., N. ¥. C. 
1931 |St. Johns (205). . : .|Portland, Ore.. TRUSS 
1929 |Mount Hope...... Rhode Isl 720 
1939 |Deer Isle.........|Maine.........| 1,080/|1929 |pagucah. Ky......|Ohio River..... 716 
1931 |Maysville......... Onto River ee ed O80 5032 lain nena tice Go OLATANK aa eee 700 
1935 |Ile d’Orleans...... Quebec.......-| 1,059||1911 |*ngacArthur.... |_| |St. Louis..... 668 
18676 |Cincinnati........ ee a eee OOe 693 haa ha oats CE te eta coe 66 
1900 |Miampimi........|Mexico........| 1,030}|1919 |youisville....__:°|Ohio River..._.. 64 
1849 jWheeling......... Ono. ‘River. 640 
1929 .|Arkansas.....-| 880111933 |atchafalava..  - |MorganCity.La. 608 
1933 Brie io... 598 
1932 '|/Maine..... 586 
1935 Mississippi 546 
1921 .|Kingston, N. Vif" 20a gase lene aati koe Ce toe 542 
1933 Pittsburgh, Pa..}  705||1896 leppiadelnhia. ” |Delaware River. 533 
CANTILEVER 531 
MODOGT <5 (ae s'scie)e iCanada........] 1,800/|yg>7 |*Martinez......../California...... 
1917 |*Queb ie d 526 
19362 |Transbay......... San Fran. Bay.. 360 
1930 |Longview (185).... Solyabis Riv... 
P SOSIIA Yaa ates 
1909 |Queensboro....... East R., N. ¥.C Hartford, Conn. 300 
1927 |Carquinez Strait... |California. . Cleveland, Ohio 271 
1930 |*Harbor Bridge... .|Montreal. . Thomas - 3 Edison: |Perth Amboy, 
ey Cooper "Toul ii. ChaTiEnton. oR Cc Nudie eee 250 
‘ast’ Ss, ssissipp 
1940 |Natchez. . {Mississippi R.. * VERTICAL LIFT 
1938 |Bluewater. ; Ft. Huron, Mich. Cape Cod Canal. .)Massachusetts. . 544 
1954 St. Petersburg, Hy Ramps Bay. 540 
1940 |*Baton Rouge. ...|Mississippi Re 534 
1899 |*Cornwall........ St. Lawrence R.| ~ 843||yoae |peratt..-.-.- 2... 425 
1939 /|Brownville, Neb.. .|Missouri R..... 420 
1940 /jGreenville........ Mississippi Re.)  840llioan. Iss 408 
1930 |*Vicksburg....... Mississippi R...] S825\lyoq, [aituen....-...... 386 
1929 © |I.ouisville......... Ohio River..... 386 
1935 ‘aa Van Winkle,..|Catskill, N. Y...] S800}/;oa2. | ,S(BCtnnat....... 365 
1932 |Lake Union....... pleattlasteieeycc ve Albany-Rensselaer . 341 
1938 |Cairo, IL ..../Obio River..... Troy-Menands. ... 341 
1940 |Ludlow Ferry....: Potomac R..... 332 
1935 |Huey P. Long..... New Orleans.. 328 
1892 |*Memphis........ Mississippi R.. 325 
1949 |Memphis-Arkansas.| Memphis, 322 
1904 |*Mingo, W. Va... .|Ohio River..... 310 
1910 |*Beaver, Pa....... Ohio River..... 310 
1911 |Sewickley, Pa.....: Ohio River..... 309 
1928 |Outerbridge,N.Y.C,|Arthur Kill : Newport News, 300 
1930 Bridge of | the Go Ore on. gt ; eet iesnatel 300 
airo. ¥ ssissippl R. 7200 . -|Kragen, Ark.. 300 
1928 Goethals Arthur Kill... .. 672||1924 |Piscataqua River. :|Portsmouth,N.H| 300 
1905 /Thebes, ‘an Mississippi R . 671 SWING SPAN 
1890 {Red Rock, Calif... :'Colorado River. 660||1927  |*rort Madison.  |Mississipp! R.. 525 
STEEL ARCH 1908 |*«Willamette R..... ** Portland, OP... 521 
1931 |Bayonne......... New York City.] 1,652||!203 |*East Omaha... .- Missouri R.. . 519 
“Cicil VanKull) 1952 |Yorktown......... ork River, Va.| 10500 
1917. |*Hell Gate........ Fast R.,N.¥.C.| — 977/|1888  |*arthur Kili... |. New York City:| 496 
19417 |Rainbow (189)... . Niagara Falls... 950| (1827 |*Duluth, Minn. |’! |St. Louis Bay... 486 
19363 |Henry Hudson. :;;|Harlem River... 800||1822 |*C. M. & N. R. R. |Chicago. 474 
1931 |West End......... Pittsburgh. .... 778||1895 |*Sioux City, Ia... . Missouri Roe 470 
Be Wieareee se Westchase.) Hal ios |e RUee Eae es a ey es 
ees Rocks sburgh,.... ennessee R...... 'Gilbertsville, Ky, 
1924 |*Michigan Central. |Niagara Falis,. ; bso Cibertsvile; Sad che 
1928 |Lee’s Ferry. . Colorado River. 616 BASCULE 
1938 |Middletown.. Connecticut.... 600||1914 |*Sault Ste. Marie.. Michigan. 336 
1936 |Yaquina Bay. Oregon. . 600||1940 |Erie Avenue rain, Ohio... ; 333 
1916 /|Colorado Riv Ariz.-Calif...... 592||1917 |Chattanooga...... Tennessee R. 310 
1917 |Cuyahoga River. ..|Cleveiand, Ohio 591||1913 |Broadway........ Portland, Or 27 
peas Bads (Miss. River).|St. Louis....... 620||/190L |*Terminal Ry Chicago . pti 
: eae Washington,N.Y.C.|Harlem River. . 509||1921 |Wells Street... .. 17 Chicago...) 2)! te 
Ei 9 St Georges . Delaware. ..... 500||1937 |Outer Drive... .... icago oak 
489 |High eee. N.Y.C.|Harlem River, ; 496 aoe aSixteenth Street. .|Chicago. 264 
ONCRETE A acony-Palmyra...|Delaware mi, po 
19312 Westinghouse. pas Pitteburgh age go5|{i 2? |Michigan Blvd.....!Chicago.....1, 386 
1923 Cappeten. . 400 FLOATING BRIDGE 
Se 400||1940 |Lake Washington. .|Seattle........ 11 6,561 


SS ata a ace eta Self Aa i an tag be Fal UP he ION OIA 0 

?The Golden Gate Bridge crosses the portal of th 
meu It is 4,200 feet in length and is the longest Sugisteone % he wore BGO Ts Samet Ee aes 
an Francisco Transbay has suspension spans each 2,310 ft. long; 3 of 1,160 it. 


span 1,400 ft. long. » and a cantilever 
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*The Bronx-Whitestone bridge is a link in the Beit P: \ 
dront atherage te eeeneeee Hn Geet aaa arkway system of N.Y.C. and is 4,000 feet long 


_ span of 310 ft.; fixed truss spans over the Bronx 
__ ~ duct structure in Queens, on Wards and Randalls Island, over Little Hell Gate and in Manhattan. 


: feted a eclae arch span in the world. 
€ Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, N.Y.C., has the longest plate girder, fixed steel arch-in the world 

_ The main central span is flanked by 300-ft. continuous steel girder viaducts of 60-ft i 
length of steel is 1,555 feet and the total length of entire structure is 2,000 feet. pbcmeoe 

®*Rebuilt in 1931. 

Twin oes spans, each 500 feet long. 

uConstruc on 25 floating concrete sections. Floati: structure 6,561 fee! ‘ 
waters edge to east waters edge 8,583 feet. se . * long. Beltee ae 


The Royal Gorge bridge, 1,053 ft. above the Arkansas river in Colorado, is the highest bridge a’ 
_ water. Opened Dec. 8, 1929, it is 1,260 ft. long with a main span of 880 ft., width 18 ft. eee ‘of 
_ towers 150 ft. The cables weigh over 300 tons and are made of 4,200 strands of galvanized wire. 

Straits of Mackinac bridge, begun 1954, is the longest suspension bridge from anchorage to anchorage, 
and with approaches will extend nearly 5 mi. between Mackinaw City to St. Ignace, Mich. The main 
tes eae ft. is second only to the Golden Gate bridge. The bridge cost is $80,000,000, to be repaid 
rom tolls. 
: Connecticut Turnpike Bridge—In March, 1956. Connecticut began construction of the Conn. 
_ ‘Turnpike Bridge over the Quinnipiac River, to be open by 1958. Bridge, with approaches, is 3,799 ft. 

long with main span 387 ft., largest plate girder span in the U. S., and two units on either side 258 it, 

each. Main span has a 60 ft. clearance at high tide. Cost, $10,539,754. : 

The Lake Pontchartrain Causeway, a concrete highway bridge 24 mi. long, to bring traffic from the 
north to New Orleans over the lake, was completed in 1956. 

The San Francisco Bay Bridge between San Rafael and Richmond opened August, 1956, is 21,343 


ft. long with approaches. 
| Lakes of the World 
4 Source: National Geographic Society 


Name Continent Area sq. mi. i Length mi. | Depth feet | Elev. feet 

Gaéaplan Beast. «222 2) ses Asia-Europe. .... 152,540 760 3,104 —92 
SIMETIONS <0, beac s oes = ./North America... 31,820 350 1,302 602 
SM ADRORIBW, 2% ce jae acaia. <5 ae -chs'= IS TOS. ne asiiste) «01 26,640 200 270 3,720 
APA HOBO! Kc) .jaternsig ote =e, ASN ES so us.0) arele 5 24,600 280 223 174 
20 eee aero. ee North America... 23,010 206 750 581 
Michigan.t. .20 55... 02.0556 North America... 22,400 307 923 581 
Tanganyika... si. 3.22 WBIPICR 7 clecsisiais =c 12,700 450 4,708 2,534 
PSP AL ti picioersietsteralminsdiele eo © (ASAE Seren cotene neat sho ’ 385 5,712 1,486 
Great Bear Lake.......... North America... 12,000 195 270 390 
Great Slave Lake......... North America... 11,170 325 2,015 519 
PA Ce eos ; 350 316 1,520 

North America... 9,930 241 210 
North America... 9,398. 260 70 713 
North America 7,520 193 778 247 

Europe ‘ 120 730 
Asia. . 6,670 300 85 1,115 

Africa ; 6,300 130 24 
South America... 6,300 100 100 S.L. 
Europe......... 5 3,820 145 408 108 
Australia........ 3,700 115 Snide cn —39 
OR ee ae 3,475 185 pacer 1,230 
..|South America... 3, 130 1,000 12,506 
.| North America... 3,089 100 200 110 
North America... 3,058 195 300 699 
North America... 2,444 155 wean 1,150 
. GAB a oats latasd eters 2,390 115 2,297 5,279 
(Civil t tytn oom irs Ae LSID os thy o0\o acataiarene z,300 90 50 4,183 
Se Ie a eee Australia........ 2,230 130 se ener —25 
Tsing Hai (Koko Nor)..... PRE eee asarie ech 2,200 68 sae gic 10,515 
IVIMIOUD | Slava ele le ese sien wie’ s-s. 00 Europe........- x 2,149 87 292 144 
MWettilingei res... — aS v8 Bane fae seeeegs ie 

ta ate ee orth America. . . 2, 2: 

a INGInMe gaa 2'000 80 ee: 5,643 
SSS Mathie arersve 2,000 90 10 1,550 
pla jerisa a. 2,000 75 Se entee 300 
Africa tele 1,900 60 15 3,765 
North America... 1,870 70 540 852 
North America,,, 1,817 120 12 814 
J SS are 1,700 > (PLS er 226 
. Africa. . a 1,640 100 5d 2,030 
North America... 1,600 OB My Tow caren 700 
Australia. ...... é 1,600 90" Leeer tiene score 
North America... 1,50U 15 30 4,200 
North America... 1,346 70 36 1,060 


The Continental Divide 
Source: U.S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 

ivide: watershed, created by moun- Thence by a very irregular route northerly ACTOSS 
iaecnd sshd ona of the Rocky Mountains, Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Ocean chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 

westerly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean long. 106° 52’. 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. western rims “of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 


The location and route of the Continental ‘Divide 
across the United States may briefly be described as 

llows: 
sre pinaivg at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- 
vide, ina northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 41 


Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Parkk. 

Thence in a northerly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to 4 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 

Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montaaa and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Caraca near long. 114” 04’ W. 


a a ae as ee ee, ee 


. 
>a. 


ste 5 psa oc Lakes fin 
Largest Lakes in United States by ‘States 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
(r) designates Reservoir 


Largest 
entirely 

State within 

state 


ee ers Gantoreviilo 
ee i. idea. <0 22S S iNew. 


weet ese nese’ 


Re omen i 27.96 
Candlewood...|........ 1 2 429 : <— coos 
BIEIRLYID YAPGURG ce te, lc. ocs co's adie © tes) |r e'=aie bo Mohs : = = 


: AAEIMM EE I hisis Dares cele aieemm ares ete 
a see Ng Clark Hill (r).. : 


WoMaere Spirlthake:., ciacscs.-..+2-. {roses 
Kansas. . Eee (r) a Se REE, EER ae ae 
ECPighalisle © Cumber! 


La, 
Maine.. .| Moose! 
IVE cia. Deep Creek 
Mass... .} Quabbin (r) 
ORs a} ELOURNTOD -\....- fee chee fone eee } 


ee eeriehats o Las Seer Natural... 
(ENS (ee aaa tne: Raia iRtataret cd 


PARR HGLCHACR (T))). wcilee se cee ease tee ewan Man-made 
Mo.....| Lake of the 
(CLIT Gisiy COA BES SII ey! Cee en Man-made 
Montana) Fort Peck (r)..|........... 
Nebr....|McConaughy..}...... 
Nevada.|Pyramid... 


N.Hamp.| Winnipesaukee. |... . 


N. Jersey Hopatcong..... Man-made 
N. M...| Elephant Butte 
«) vgs bie hea (Pgs CRONE] eee oc eeenag 
PMMOL NOME cs cic elas ch cent weet feces sane Natural... 
5 Sy 6 EC Rae i Secs Foca ‘ Natural... cso: 
by. Car...) Mattamuskeet.|.... 65.2... bese eee as ‘Natural... ; Sea level. 5 
. |Man-made ls 320 144 =) Sikes 
N. Dak.. . |Man-made 09.3 1,850 180 1,600 
Ohio.... % . Man-made E 870 10 60 
. |Penn. Natural. . 9,930 573 pO en ae a 
ING 
Mich, 
Ontario. 
Okla,...|Lake o’ the 
Cherokees...|........ thc i06 (ee -soereeeti Man-made ‘ 150 1,300 
SUB Qn eee 'Texoma......|Texas... {Man-made i 165 580 
Oregon... oa Dee aah 
(includes ‘ 
PRENOMAARKO) Psi Gis dals we ois oe [ececeanacere, Natural... iy 40 105 
PENN...» WAWeNPAUNAcK, |... se ee fee ee eee Man-made 60 38 
IOC OO ROTLG Eira move turf ove taee Natural... 210- |... sexe 
Mich. 
Ohio 
Ontario . 
pengde Be SRLULA DONC) Ai cy eisi| ciauensilis wie isisunv: olf Nuvi sim aeti Man-made 7.12 87 38 
PRU re NAAM OM raarecstat cS <ciabe is: veiejane 4's] s. 028 e'e-ais. 35 300 
3: eas POUINOU BS ena <5 PIS, pots on bhava oe a Seay 24 20 
Bs, wa PT Big Stone...../Minn 15 85 
APD atel el] VALET USAT cote ii [ors cars als wise Sa [edu cae ete 80 783 
Romar hte ates te Kentucky Tenn 57 2,380 
SROXAR >| WOItKOY (LY cc Les ce.e lee choice ove Patera aie ane TAL sl esa cee . 
Seep KL par ehe eich Texoma....., |Okla 165 580 
Utah....|Great Salt Lake, |..........ccefeeeseeee 30 350 
NAELIMODL BOMOSOED v.44 cise sossisiase oar e [aw evacuees, NOMEBL: o|) 6 ee S(OG) ja a ele oot nl 
ecotinyvarsteuatars tis ‘Champlain ON aa 399 Ani 
Quebec. . 
PAelans ce (2) ECAC) sor ie gNieel Reenter fim bce cue ton Man-made 7.03 116 101 
Bada Mente: Bugegs Island.,, |N. C..../Man-made i 2 144 Oe h, 
Wash... TA eat 
oosevelt Lakes. os. as leave ee Man-made 3 350 
W. Va. .|Tygart........ PENH AOn OBI Ea R155, ee he Odie lisesi y care 609 
RO, wiv 0 AIAN uestone (r Va eens 
Wise....|Winnebago....|]......... : : Rica Pacerterty ic: : 192 
27 eee Superior......{Mich. 1,302 3,000 
eer f 
ntario 
Wyo.,...| Yellowstone..../......, 


EE Te ey ee 


World Facts—Waterfalls by Continents 


Famous Waterfalls 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


In the table below height means total drop 


more than one leap; *falls that diminish greatly seasonally; 


remain dry for a part of 


the same as those of the falls. 


year. When names of rivers are not shown, in 


whether in one or more |] 
=*falls t! ew 
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TFalls consisting of 
hat are reduced to a trickle or 
most cases they are 


Hght. Heéht. 
Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location in Ft, Name and Location lintre: 
AFRICA Iceland—Detti (Jékuls : 

Angola—Dudque de Bra- lotta) 2 o:2 a 4 nee, oe 190 Aare Fork (upper). . 96 
ganca (Lucala River) .. - 262 Gull ees or White Henrys Fork (lower). 70 
Ruacana (Cunene aD Sige) 3 Stemiaes hace 164 **Shoshone (Snake oe 195 

ae TE ee ee eee 406 italy Tosa or Toce. .o..: 470 **T win (Snake River). 125 
_ Ethiopia—Baratieri (Cascade type) Kentucky : 
ie eee) Dorya River)... 459 "Highest fal. Eh Pein eta 1,840 Cumber & 68 
estifall, ..... eiacente 4 arn 
(Blue Nile or Abbai =| ___|| Maradals............... 630 Great Potomac River) 90 
Bil ver) screen iaas eaetale = OO Mardoiat (Bikesdals Lake) . 974|| (Cascade type) ~ 
Verme Ei inencedsls ( Minnesota = 
(Ganale Dorya ph siete 229 = Pe SA ed Cee 525||_**Minnehaha. 54 

Northern Rhodesia {| __ || Skykje.............00 650||Montana Ne i. 
Chirombo (Ieisa River) . 880 ane (Utila River). 277! yitel Missouri OP i 75 

N. and S. Rhodesia Voring (Isdela River)..... 529||New Jerse: 

*Victoria (Zambezi River). 354|| Sweden **PassalG, ....0 70 
N. Rhodesia and ‘Handol (Handolsa River). 148||New York beset 
eet ates cam 705 es en River)... 243 S Taughannock....... 215 

on 
urchison (Victoria Nile tSSiore Sy Sjofallet Multnomah 
LOVORY ca «6b sveNore penis Claws 120 (Lulea River).......... 132 (Columbia River)...... 620 

Union of South Africa ‘annforsen Highest fall.........¢ 542 

Basutoland (Tannan River)......... 85/||Tennessee a 

Maletsunyane.......... 630|| Switzerland Fall Creek .\..,..0. coe 256 

Cape Province Handeck (Aar River)..... 150|| Rock House Creek...... 125 
*Aughrabies or King Pissevache (Wildbach Washington 

ae George (Orange River) . 450 e ue ahs Peetateg 213|| Palouse; < ...s.,. seen 198 

eichenbach (u r) M 

Howick (Umgeni River). 365 (Rosenlaui Gace w meat 300 N needa Cooruaiser River) 168 

i See ee eee 3,110|| Schaffhausen Sluiskin (Paradise River) 300 

est Oe 50 Rhine River).......... 67 ppcuualiets Saisie oe 270 

ASIA pa od oa (Pletschen Wiscons 

isi ssCativery...0) 299] + a: ee siieecatelnsiae 980 (Manitou (Black River). 165 

a hoe (Sharavati 830 Aiea Be Sides Rate ates 950 "Yellowstone National Eke 

ttt eee reese ascade t; acdceravaa ts aay anapeaee 132 

Indochina Avy 

Khon (Mekong River)... 70||Gamatee  MERICA Yellowstone (eran: 2a 

(Group of falls and cas- British Columbia Mexico : 
cades across 8-mile. wide { Takakkaw (Daly Glacier)| 1,650||+*Juanacatlan (Rid Grande 

stream) Highest fall../0505..... i de Santiago) 66 
Japan Pantherst, tec cea 600 || 

**Kegon (Lake Chuzenji). 330|| Labrador SOUTH AMERICA 

Yudaki (Lake Yunoko)... 270) Grand (Hamilton River) . 245||Argentina-Brazil 

AUSTRALASIA Mackenzie District IZUASU. . o'9:s.0:een ws 237 

Australia Virgin Brazil—Herval......... 400 

New South Wales (South NY ahanni River).. 315 Paulo Afonso (Séo Fran- 

+Wentworth........... 578|| Quebec cisco River)..... ae 192 
Highest fall... 11.2222! 9 ||_. Montmorency.. re 273|| Patos-Maribondo 

Wollomombi........:.: 1,100 | Canada-Unitea States’ (Rio pest asi Sei 415 

Queensland Y Ontario-New York Urubupun, 

ClOOMerae ye. ..-.kaechs 210|| Niagara (Alto P arand River).. 40 

Baliye eh. . ce 920], Horseshoe............. 160 ||Brazil-Paraguay 
Niece? Zealam Ameriean'.. o, ..,s\<.2:2s).sisi0 167|| Guaira or Sete Quedas 

tBowen (From Glaciers). 540 emieed States (Alto Parana River).. 130 

REN IAN isis aan koe 470 British Guiana 
tSutherland (Arthur Riv.)-| 1,904]; (Mooney (Havasu Creek)./, 220)! Kaieteur (Potaro River).| 741 
Highest fall............ 815 ito King Edward VIII 
Feather (Fall River) .. 640 (Semang River) 840 
EUROPE Yosemite National Park King George VI........ 

Austria—Gastein (upper) . Bridalveil............ 620/| “(Utshi River)....... 2° 1,600 
(Ache River)..........5: 207 MiMOUeBIES Et come eae 370|| +Marina (Ipobe River)...| 500 

Gastein (lower) Nevada (Merced River) 594/| “Highest f tall 

(Ache River): ...,...... 280|| **Ribbon)........ 22.1... R012 cr seniiae ae aa Ase 
+G olling (Schwarzbach Vernal (Merced River). 817 | oor note icone ama 

Rive! : 200 *Yosemite (upper). . 1,430 (Bogota River)........ 443 

Ferimial ‘(Krimml Glacier)| 1.300|| _*Yosemite Mower). 1/11! 320||Ecuador 

Highest fall............ 460|| Colorado Agoyan (Pastaza River, 

France—Gavarnie Mev ela Sacesiensie ae 266)| trib. AMazon)......... 200 
(Pyrenees Glaciers) ..... 1,385 Georgia Venezuela—Angel...... 3,212 
Great Britain—Wales. ... MW Paltulah Ac ess: efeie vteie,s.s 251|| Highest fall..<v......... 2,648 

Pistyll (Cain River)..... 150 Highest fall........... 89 UK CNAAN = a ocseleereranee 2,000 


There are tens of thousands of waterfalls scattered over the earth, hundreds of them of considerable 
magnitude. Height alone does not indicate the importance of a cataract. Other significant facts are 
volume of flow, steadiness or variableness of flow, width of crest, whether the water drops sheerly or 
over a sloping ‘surface, and whether in a single leap or in a succession of leaps. When relatively lew 
falls occur in succession over a considerable length of streambed, they are classed as cascades. 

On the basis of mean annual flow combined with considerable. height, Guaira is the world’s greatest 
waterfall. Its estimated mean annual flow is 470,000 cusecs (cubic feet per second). A greater volume 
of water passes over Stanley Falls in the Congo River, but not one of its seven cataracts, spread out 
over a distance of nearly 60 miles, is higher than 10 feet. 

The estimated mean annual flows of other great waterfalls are: Khon, 400,000 to 420,000 cusecs: Ni- 
agara, 212,200; Paulo Afonso, 100,000; Urubupunga, 97,000; Iguazu, 61,660; Patos- Maribondo, 53,000; 
Victoria, 38, 430; Grand (Labrador) 30, 000 to 40,000; and Kaieteur 23, 400. 

Cauvery, ‘in India, is one of the most variable waterfalls. It is known to have fluctuated from a 
mere trickle in the dry period to 667,470 cusecs during the monsoon season. 


Niagara Falls 


The Niagara River carries the water of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, a descent of 326 ft. in 36 miles. 


It flows over two cataracts at Niagara: Horseshoe Fall, in Canada, 160 ft. tall, 


and American Fall 


(U.S.) 167 ft. tall, separated by Goat Island. Horseshoe is about 2, 500 ft. across; American. 1,000 ft. 
Niagara has the steadiest flow of all waterfalls because the Great "Lakes serve as its reservoir. Over 
212,000 cubic ft. of water per second passes over the Falls, 94% over Horseshoe. The river below 
Goat Island is 92 ft. deep. The Whirlpool Rapids, about half a mile below are located in a gorge 
only 400 ft. wide leading to the Whirlpool. 


514 World Facts—Islands 
Important Islands and Their Areas 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Figure in parentheses shows rank among the world’s ten largest islands. Some islands have not been 
surveyed accurately; in such cases estimated areas are shown. ; 


LOCATION-OWNERSHIP | LOCATION-OWNERSHIP LOCATION-OWNERSHIP 
Area in Square Miles Area in Square Miles Area in Square Miles ; 
eee eS ea 
ARCTIC OCEAN ree cannes, 7 aS ali-io4 East Indies aan 
. Helena, Gt. Br........ .9||Bali, Indonesia........... ; ; 
Canadian Islands South Georgia, Gt. Br..... 1,470||BismarckArchipelago, Gt.Br.19,200 
Baffin (5)... .197,754||Tierra del Fuego, Chile New Britain. ... <<. ..« 14,600 
Banks.... 25,675|| and Argentina. ......- 18,800|} New Ireland........... ee 
Devon....... 21,606 Borneo, indonesia-Gt.Br. (3) 290,01 
Ellesmere (10) 77,392|| BALTIC SEA Celebes. Indonesia, .....-. 63,663 
ratrick - Gora |{Alands, Finland. ...>2-.-.  S72{l\raauna Indonesia ser ome 
pee a mies sis aueen Bornholm, Denmark...... 217 pasue ees > aelats aane 
Somerset..............., .9,594||Gotland, Sweden......... P20 Geran ea. oe eee 6.621 
eon Ree erage pant CARIBBEAN SEA Ss Guin ba; nethetlasiate 5 
Ge cco POO antigua, Gr. Br... .¢<<: | , 308) lguaenn ie Guests (6), 22 OT ean | 
Victoria (9).......-....4. 80,340||Aruba, Netherlands....... 69.9|!"Timor.. . 1... 13,006 
Barbados, Gt. Br......... 166) IndonesianTimor ie ae 5.668 
U.S.S.R. {slands ual. 5.) Seni eeeeern 11,6341) portnguese ‘Time ace 7339 
Franz Josef Land......... 7,050 Isle of Pines........ ««,. 15180 5 tik ih car 2 
Novaya Zemlya.......... 32,200 ee arrays a . - 
PVITATIZON GS icc s ne ss serene 3,100 Guadeloupe, are 5g3||Filis Gt. Br.............. 7,069 
Rome NORWAY OO. || ispaniola. Haid and Formome os ane 13/888 
“cS eee ; ominican Republic. ... 30,025{|/HOTMOsA. = Toa =o: ’ 
Nordaust Landet. ...... 127322] [Jamaica Gt. Br... 4 Sarge gah = 
es sbergen....... ; a ue, France....... 
pRenne 5,201) /puerto Rico, U.S...) ... Galapagos, Ecuador....... 2,868 
ATLANTIC OCEAN pobago. Gt. Br. Ses Se A, ein we yee 
Penticcsti= Canada=-.. ... © he Ba eat alian; Oe GB. 0 meses oe 6, 
Ss aa Sata = * aos Virsiis Al S cee ae Hawndl Ros ee et: 
eval. nn 6b INDIAN OCEAN Hong Wong. Gi Br...212) ae 
Sao Miguel... 299|| Andamans, India. .... .... 2,508}/J#Pan, 4 main islands. .... 146.742 
ahamas, Gt. B 4.375|| COVION Reccie. ecin scons oa 08 25.339] Hokkaido. .—<~ avai 34,276 
Bermudas, Gt. Br. . .:  19.3||Madagascar, France (4) ...228.642 Lge CD) -ese wegen 89,009 
Block, Rhode Island...... 10.8||Mauritius, Gt. Br......... 716 YUSNU-.- eee e eee see 16,247 
land only,........... : 9:3||Pemba, Gt. Br........... 380||,_ SEiKoku....- 32... 7,210 
Canaries, Spain. | 6112). 2,808]|Réunion, France......... 969||{¥o Jima, U.S. Admin. 
Fuerteventura Deni Le 670 Seychelles, ( Gt Br Vea ate 156 PAE ged Islands. ...,,.. 5 ic 
ran Canaria... .. 2.168 Zanzibar, Gt. Br......... G&Olingonono.s 1 ether “ae A iecenee eee « 
BHONGMO Soret se macs cc ers Si9 640||Marianas, U. 8. trust terr., 
Cape Breton, Canada... .: 3,970 Persian Gulf excluding Guam 154 
Cape Verde, Portugal... .. 1'557||Bahrein........ 5 bales See 231|| Saipan........... “ya 47 
Faeroes, Denmark........ 54 Tinian... esse 39 
Falklands, Gt. Br......... 4,618 MEDITERRANEAN SEA trap ae > ee 215.5 
Balearics, Spain 1,936 Marshalls, U.S. trust terr. 69.8 
British Isles ae ree BR Go in ' Bikini, see note 
Corfu, Greece... .-..- ms 246/1 Mo FE 
Great Britain, main- Corsica, France, ......... 3,367 New Caled, egg RU a ont 
REMC eiet cso ces 84,186||Crete, Greece. 0212221221 BOSH INOW pe ee ae ee eton 
Channel Islands....... Biase 75||Cyprus, Gt. Br........... 3,572 New eerie, Oe oe ae 
Sse aaa a 44.9||Dodecanese, Greece, ' plop 4 islands... .103,415 
PSNR oie cco siewre cs woe 8 1.99 Rhodes and environs.... 1,035 N —— pe ie ns Shad 
RERMIIGHA Is. te lk 2°662||__Rhodes............... 545 orth Island........... 
<a 670||Elba, Italy. 1.212. 2: lpr B7.A ee eee 
Ireland isiand)* 3722.22. 31,839||Maltese, Gt. Br. 13love 2) See 
Ireland, republic. |) |||! 36'601||_ Malta........ OB |lonttin ings eae meee 
Northern Ireland... |. 5,238||Sardinia, Italy: : - 9283 hee ne ee 
2 gai] Sielly, Tat... ccc 9,927 Pees alae 
63 PACIFIC OCEAN A ara Send, an oe 
58 ||steutiang, U. 8 6s2i|| & loro . Sos SRE eee 
Wight ay P ee 14 Adak +4 289 Paiswan ee er os 
See Agattu... 109 Panay. os ae ee 
pena: Denmark(1).. Aree ao 471 Samar. . 2... kee 
Tone iiand, N.Y 172a|| Risa 124.6||Sukhalln’ USSR 
oo ahs ra 5S Be eae 
Madeiras, Portugal RoaliCantea UB. Ge Bis bese | en ee es 
“Martha's Vineyard, ARGON, Ts Boy Gy TB PER ao Oy | RRO oh alee 
SB RNURR TS INS ss Siccied BE ead SA 9 108.7||/Carolines, U.8. trust terr... 463 pea et ane 
1 AYs Utes of aie e ae aS ne tee 92.8 Yap, U. 8. trust _terr 391] Sol ealand Samoa. ... 1,133 
Mount Desert, Me., total... 105.4 Christmas, U. 8., Gt. Br., “Guagaianel Ge Bee 16200 
BRUSODIY or) et icigier a bcs, « 75.9 , AS eee \ 
Nantucket, Mass., total... 57 Diomede Bi U.S.S.R.... 113 Tene Ay tralia!) | 302 
RSH OMY naw teks Sots 46.4||Diomede, L ttle, Us. sa 2:4 Poneae: a, usta ae coe a0i2is 


Australia, sometim : 
2,948,366 square Sie classed as an island, is one of the seven continents. Its area (mainland only) is 


Islands in minor waters; Manhattan (22.24 square miles), Stat i 
(173 acres), (U. S.), New York harbor; Isle Royale Co, Bn cats cere ee Ee eee 
Manitoulin (1,068 square miles), (Canada), Lake Huron. Penang (110 square miles) (Gt B vo 
Strait of Malacca; Singapore (220 square miles), (Gt. Br.), Singapore Strait. . eerie 


Atolls: Bikini (United States Trust Territory of Pacific Islands 
i Tp te ; ‘00: 
Griate Sites Chulatmnas Gre eat Shitein. pte dagoun ‘aren. 20. aguate miles ign ate $ 
niles; Se ; area B : 
Funafuti (U. S.. Great Britain), lagoon area 84 square miter Inca ee sash atioen oo 


(oom Norwegians had too many fish, especially sild, a small sardine-like herring. And they had too 

few motor cars. Whereas Great Britain wanted to sell motor cars, and was willing to consume 

fish. So in March, 1957, the British made a barter deal: they would send 500 motor cars, over and 
ie 


above the quota permitted by Norway, in exchan 
if ge for 50,000 cases of sild i 
£150,000 ($420,000). Thus sild became a household word in Britain a ee 


cy 


World Facts—Active Volcanoes 


* Name | Location 
AFRICA 

Kibo, Kilimanjaro (D)...|Tangan 
Cameroons Mt. oe N = pam 
Nyiragongo C1948)... .|Belgian Congo 
agira (H-1954)....|Belgian Congo 
Fogo (E-1951).......... Cape ere Is. 

[0 Oy recy cr MRSS Canary Is. . 
cies etn 


MEP ORIEL COC) i405 cileia eiactyels eso lacnae Fa oairse ‘ 
ork ou and 
Se eS (E-1946) . ;U.S.S.R...... 
PCarinti (80) .6 5 02s. n ss Sumatra..... 
Kronotskaya (D)........ (Op Sho se ae 
ani (H-1953)....... Indonesia 
Bemeru (St). 6 ss ewes JAVA... eee. 
Tehinskaya (Bb) Paireioerrsss U.S.S.R...... 
Slamat (H-1953)........ SAVE. 0h. woo 
Raane (St) y ni «ce. veieis Oe ee 
Aa Be ed (62): ae LOSS sear 
NOSE heciem-cote Sumatra..... 
Welii oe (CDE Seo ee JBVA> y esr 
Agung (E-1917)......... pal Gaston 
Sundoro ‘ Pek ee MBs wise cee 
IBSaIDIF CD) ss. vs sete ees ss Eotmaann: 
Tjareme Gs 4938) Pe JRVE wns r en 
Bezymianny (E-1956).... aoa 
Ay (H-1949)..........Java........ 
UNE creas eoceraks mache G2 Philippines. 
Rian (E-1956) . GCASAVD 2005310 Cas 
Marapi (D)..... 7 purnairs Fnac 
Tambora (D). Indonesia... . 
Ruapehu (E-1950) New Zealand. 
Peué: 06 Sumatra. .... 


Heard Island. 
Uz R 


Avachinskaya. (St) SSR ee: 
Papandajan (St Java. 

Telong er tbES} A ats 1b Seis Sumatra..... 
Asama (E-1955)......... Japan. occ - 
Sumbing (H-1926)....... Sumatra..... 
Tandikat (H-1924)...... Sumatra..... 
Mayon (E-1947)........ Philippines 
Sinabung (St).........-. Sumatra..... 
TOMO) clos oe se ce ee oe aor a eerie 
Rafen (DY sn. 2502 bee. OVE a5 5 os 
mlawans (Dyan. eek ee Britain. . 


Be ie Zealand. 


GIN GUE LCD. Soke lie oo cee I AVE oe oho caus 
Mamas (Dyes ete New Britain. 
Galunggung (E-1920) VES. cay 
Amburombu (E-1924)... . |Indonesia 
Sorik Marapi (E-1917)...|Sumatra..... 
Petarangan (H-1939).. FOVG satay os 
Bipajak (Shien s40 se). cn. Sumatra..... 
Tangkubanprahu (R).... Java. . 3 
Bagana Ly) BoB ies Rech nO Solomons. 
Tongariro (B-1950)...... New Zealand. 
Belerang (St).....- Sumatra..... 
Sangeang eee ., {Indonesia 
Kaba (B-194 . \Sumatra..... 
Awu (E-1931).. .. |indonesia 
Soputan (E1947 . (Celebes.+~...:. 
Siau (H-1949). Indonesia, 
Kelud ines 5 eae AVA... .- 5 
Batur (St). ......-- Seer epee ote every 
Ternate (B-193 teas Halmahera... 
Hibok Hibok Fe 1952)... |Philippines... 
Lewotobi Perampuan 

(3S 2 5) Se eet cepe re padpnesi: Ae 
Kirishima (St) ........-. JAVAD «cia at- <% 
HEEL CLD liar sieves racieter sce ane reionesin’ 
Lamongan (BE-1933) AA Ve oma Got 
Boleng (E-1950)......... Indonesia... . 
oe Med , |\Halmahera.. 
WAG. (irl 903). oe are ss JapaD....... 
Fab ie PP ctiakct (E-'40) 0) indonesia 

AO eee isn laes eas bv tener Halmahera. . 

gerdchey (B-1947)....... Kuriles...... 
Lewotolo (D)..........- Indonesia. ... 
Lopevi (H-1939)........-. ‘New Hebrides 
Lokon-Empung (D)..... Celebes...... 
pes 5) HID eer aces aki! Hebrides 


De 
ington (E-1951). 
iaeent (E-1956) . 
Lolobau (D)... 
Asuncion (St). . 
Paloé Gee) 
Sirung (E-1947). 
Krakatau_(E-195: 
Mihara (B-1954).. 
Bam Island (D). J 
Nila (H-1932)........... 


Celebes. . 


SADA. om. 


Bismarck 
Marianas.... 
Indonesia... . 


. Indonesia... , 
. (Indonesia... , 


Indonesia... . 


Elevation 


5,591 


Le HP Pe Pe PH TOUT ON OUT OT 
WWINIGOO Rh wib RS 
Nonny EOE 
AOUINN RAT on 


0) 
a 
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Principal Active Volcanoes of the World 


Source: National Geographic Society (Elevation in feet) 
(E) Eruption, year in parentheses (R) Rumbling (St) Steaming (D) Dormant 


Location 


:: [Indonesia | |; 


owes (D) 
‘avurvur (B-1941)...... 
Panu (15-1989): fs cai 


= ‘Tonga Islands 


New Hebrides 


Marianas. 
Philippines. . 
‘Philippines. . 
Tonga Islands 
Marianas.... 
‘New Britain, . 
Tonga Islands 


‘Matthew Island (D)..... Loyalty Is... 
Anak Krakatau (E-1950). |Indonesia.... 
MID-PACIFIC 
Mauna Loa (E-1951)....)Hawaii...... 
Kilauea (E)........- Hawaii...... 
EUROPE 
Etna (BH-1957).......... Sicily, Italy. . 
SOK. (Sb) seals ane. eee Tcelang........5 
Vesuvius (St)........... aly ae 
Stromboli (E-1956)...... Italyacnnee 
Whine) (Sb)! .-c15 7 hays = oan POCCE ah <a an 
uloane ((D) ih arenes Waly’ vce 
NORTH AMERICA 


Popocatepetl (St) 
Wrangell (St)........... 
Colima (St) 


Spurr (H-1953).......... 
Torbert (E-1953) 
Lassen (D 


Kifamns (86). ee. eye 


Paricutin (D). 
'Veniaminot (D). oe 
Pavlof (E-1950)... ae 
Knife Peak (St)...... 
Mageik (St)... 
‘Douglas (St)... . 
Chiginagak (D) 
Katmai (D). 
Kukak (St)... 
eek ere (D). 
Martin (St). 
Trident (1953). 


Tajumulco (R).......... 
'Tacana (R) 
Acatenango (R).. 
Fuego (E-1957)... 
Santa Maria (R). 
Atitlan (R) 


(HaAlOB Ty: tio tag ae 
PElBE (DD) i. ag ws aie oeeve 
Momotombo (E- eek Reta 
poneess (E-1947)..... 
iSoutriere (D)s ...iigieaies 
Telica. (1950) settee reece 
Negro Cee Lode wes 


Santiago (S 


Shishaldin (St).......... i: 


..|Guatemala. 
.. |Guatemala, 
.. Guatemala, 
.. |Costa Rica... 
.. (Guatemala... 
..|Costa Rica... 

. |El Salvador. . 


Redoubt (D)........... Alaska 


'Tanaga (D). ...|Aleutians.... 
Great Sitkin (St). ....|Aleutians. ... 
Cleveland (E- 1944). thers ae Aleutians... . 
Gareloi (D).. .....|Aleutians.... 
KOrovan: (DD)! =.G pares Aleutians. ... 
Aniakchak (D)..........|/AlasKa....... 
Kanaga: GD)ita. se. ene Aleutians.... 
Akutan (H-1952)........ Aleutians.... 
Kiska (E- alee A ree Aleutians.... 
Augustine (E-1935)...... Alaska... 6... 
Little Sitkin (St)........ Aleutians, ... 
(Okmok (E-1945)........ Aleutians. ... 
Seseuan GD) cyte cscs Aleutians. ... 
Kagamil (D)............ Aleutians.... 
INovarupta (St)......... Alaska. ..... 
ISérberus G3) sar. stone Aleutians. ... 
AUN BSA CE) teens crs Aleutians. 

IBoquerén (E-1955)..... RevillaGigedo 


Is. (Mexico) 


;Guatemala... 
Guatemala... 
Guatemala. 


El Salvador. . 


Nicaragua.... 
Martinique... 
Nicaragua... 
El Salvador. . 
St. Vincent Isl. 
Nicaragua... . 
Nicaragua.,.. 
Nicaragua... . 


Elevation 


13,680 
4,090 


10,705 
4 


1,250 
CENTRAL AMERICA—CARIBBEAN 
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Name | Location |Elevation Name Location levation 
Be Bs See Ger tay 
SORTH AEE Purace (8-199 Gok Seon Colombia... 15.604 
are 19,652 ||Llaima (B-1955)....-.- tenet 

me Tisp (| meuador..: 19,344 ||Villarrica (E-1949)....... Chiles es 9,318 
Lon Oe re Peru....-.... 19,031 Shoshuencd (Hal Sate CRM. oe 7743 
Sangay (H-1946)......--|Houador. | 17749 || Alcedo (#-1954)_....... |Galapagos Is.| 3,599 
Cotacachi (E-1955)...... Ecuador..... 16,197 Rininahue (E-1955)...... Chilet sachs: 1,004 


2B loded 
y mianny, part of the Klyuchevskaya massif in Kamchatka, on the Bering Sea, exp 
Mar 80. 1088, Genibtehing the summit, spreading cinders and lava for many miles and mud torrents 
50 miles down the Khapitsa River valley. It was repo by the Academy of Sciences, Moscow, 
in September, 1957. 

Krakatau on an island in the Sunda Strait between Sumatra and Java exploded Aug. 27, 1883, 
creating a depth of 1,000 ft. in the ocean. The concussion was heard 2,500 mi. away, and tidal waves 
killed 35,000. In 1927 escent ar formed the island of Anak Krakatau, which exploded, 1929, depositing 
an island in the hole caused in 1883. 

Another great volcanic explosion was that of Katmai, Alaska, in 1912, which resulted in the Valley 
of Ten Thousand Smokes. 

Mont Pelée, Martinque, destroyed St. Pierre and more than 30,000 people May 8, 1902. Mt. Paricutin 
southwest of Mexico City, erupted in a field Feb. 20, 1943, and destroyed several villages but the 
inhabitants saved themselves. : 

A new volcanic island in the Azores was created by eruptions beginning Oct. 1, 1957, of an underwater 
volcano half a mile off Fayal Island. The new island grew to a height exceeding 2,400 ft. and became 
joined to Fayal Island by an isthmus but disappeared into the sea Oct. 30 after two big explosions. 


Principal Foreign Rivers 


Source: National Geographic Society 
Outfiow rr River Outfiow X ie River Outflow Kore, 


.|James Bay....|_ 610 .|Laptev Sea... ./2,645||Rio Theodore) 
Atlantic Ocean. |3,900)| Loire .-|Bay of Biscay.| 650/| Roosevelt, 
Aral Sea. .....{|1,560]| Mackenzie- River of 
Tartary Strait .|2,700||.Peace..... Beaufort Sea. .|2,635]| Doubt...... Madeira River.| 950 
.|Lk. Athabasea.| 765]|Madeira. ...|Amazon River.|2,100}/Saguenay..../St. Lawrence..| 125 
Chantrey Inlet Magdalena. .|Caribbean Sea.| 950//St. John..... Bay of Fundy.| 390 
of Arctic Ocean} 605||Marne...... Seine River...| 325||St. Lawrence./Gulf of St. Law.j1,945 
Brahmapu- Mekong. ...|South China St. Maurice. .|St. Law. River,} 325 
bil ciio: sas a Bay of Bengal.|1,800}| - Seas.) ween 2,600)|/Salween..... Gulf of Marta- 
Bug......../Dnieper River.| 500||Meuse...... North Sea..... 575 | DON: Se aces 1,750 
BUG... se. Wisla River...| 450/|Murray— /j|Lake Alex- Sao Francisca) Atlantic Ocean.|1,800 
Churchill. ..|Hudson Bay...}1,000]| Darling...| andrina ...../2,310|/Saskatchewan|Lake Winnipeg|1,205 
Congo......|Atlantic Ocean.|2,718}|Negro...... Amazon. ..... 1,400]|Seine...... .-|English Chan..| 482 
Danube. ...|Black Sea..... 1,725)|Nelson..... Hudson Bay...|1,600|/Shannon...., Atlantic Ocean.) 250 
Darling..... Murray River. {1,160)|.Niger...... Gulf of Guinea.|2.600/|Si...... .+-+./S80. China Sea. .|1,650 
Dnieper....|Black Sea..... 1,420||Nile........ Mediterranean.|4,145||Sungari......)/Amur River.. .|1,150 
.|Black Sea...2.} 875|/Ob......... Gulf of Ob..../2,500//Syr......... Aral Sea...... 1,770 
Sea of Azov...{1,220}|Oder.......|Baltic Sea.....| 563|/Tajo, Tagus..|Atlantic Ocean.| 565 
Danube River.| 450}/Orange..... Atlantic Ocean.|1,300||Thames,..../North Sea.....| 215 
Orinoco.....| Atlantic Oceap.|1,700||Tiber......../Tyrrhenian Sea} 245 
+ | White Sea.....| 800)/Ottawa...../St. Lawrence R.|. 685||Tigris......./Euphrates.....|1,150 
.-|North Sea.....|. 700}|/Paraguay...|Parana River. ./1.500}/Tisza..... ...|Danube River.| 800 
... {Persian Gulf.../1,700}|Parana.....)Rio de la Plata.}2.050|/Tocantins....|Para River... .j1,700 
. {Strait of Peace... ..6 Slave River. ..}/1,050}/Ural.... -|Caspian Sea.. .|1,570 


Georgia...... 850||Pilcomayo. .|Paraguay Riv.|1,000}| Uruguay 


..|Atlantic Ocean.| 500|/Po........./Adriatic Sea...| ~420||Usumacinta. .|Guif of Mexico} 690 
..|Bay of Bengal. }1,560)| purus Amazon River, |1,850}/ Volga. . Caspian Sea... .|2,290 
..|Bay of Biscay.| 402]|Red River of Weser. North Sea.....| 500 

./Atlantic. ..... 600]| the North .|Lake Winnipeg| 545|| Wisla. Bay of Danzig.) 630 


-| Yellow Sea..../2,700!|Rnine...... North Sea....| 820|| Yangtze East China Seaj3,100 


Arabian Sea... ./1,900 Yapura...... Amazon River.(1,5' 
.|Bay of Bengal.|1,250||Rbone...... Gulf of Lion...| 500||-yeltow ‘(see Hwang-Ho) si 
Ob River..... 1,840]|Rio de la Yenisei......(|Kara Sea..... 2,360 
Dead Sea... .. 200|| Plata...... Atlantic Ocean,| 200)|Vukon. ./ 1)! Bering Sea... .|1,979 
Kootenay.. .|Columbia Riv.| 400||Rio Grande. |Gulf of Mexico.|1,885||Zambezi..... Indian Ocean. .|1,600 


The Rio de la Plata is the estuary formed by the Parané and Uruguay Rivers. 

The source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence is viewed 
as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered the head of the St. Louis 
piver ach geeds Pig te ao we Louis Goss sian in Minnesota. 

a (sq. es) of great river basins—Amazon 053, + Congo (1,339,923); Nile (1,119, . 
isnot canal (12100; Sn, te (1188 00); anit (1043000), Ob (88s 0)! bend (038 B00) 
A xs -Peace 5 ; Yangtze ; St. Lawrence (565, : . ; 

Hwang (400,000); Danube (320,300); Colorado (246,000); Rio Grande aise Sone ee 


Statistics on the United States 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Area of Continental United States....... -| 3,022,387 square miles 
ph square pe pe 
A square miles 
URISORU MUMUOS tira, cris tio aialece Sic, w hcvicrave creme oth 267,339 eauaks miles 
BIIMBMERU TAT ok ols vis bowie clcieele cee sac 1,214 square miles 
MUAPROSH COUNLY. 6 cee sce s occas eercsc' San Bernardino County. Califor 20160 square miles 
Largest city in area......5.c.cc.ec cones Los Angeles, California......... 453.5 square miles 
Northernmost town..........ceceeeeue Penasse, Minnesota............. sre 49° By! N 
Southernmost city..... 2.0... eee eee Key West; Ploridas. o. scmmacus ete 24° 33’ N. 
Southernmost mainland town........... Florida City, Florida......../........ 25° 27’ N. 
Hasternmost town.........+scs0e0ss ee Taibec: Maines cece toni. ot Gee aes 66° 59’ W. 
Westernmost point... 0... eke ee cages Cape Alava, Washington............... 124° 44’ W. 
Highest point on Atlantic coast......... ios Mountain, Mount Desert Island, é 
er ieee Mente -oraninte Cave ater apr, 
Largest and oldest national park........ Nelo wyoee National Park (1872), B90 tees 
yoming, Montana, Idaho........... 
etimhestwaterfan........ccc csc es ec can Yosemite Falls—Totai in three sections. . a goepare miles 
Upper Yosemite Fall................ 1,430 feet 
Eee in scr BeCHON .. 06sec as feet 
ower Yosemite Fall................ 
ee BAER Grose yay insu nsf st sierel ieee ae Mississippi-Missouri...............0.-- 3 892 mies 
Highest mountain ooo eee eT Mt. Whitney, California. 7/2272 22.....1 14,495 ft 
a west po ak Jn SU ep een Death Valley, California............... —282 ft. 
apeepest : ae ie Poets a Grater Bako ep AS dnaa SNe b a Pacenalene ounteErion oe 1,996 ft. deep 
Stee ae oa yo F Maine ress ‘ 
Me Geico o sett rose Chee nee ‘ Alifornia. . 2. se. ceiwee o 12,865 ft. hig! 


Ririrphsrectttenpie wer ecian poset, 3,237 square miles 
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World Facts—Ezxplorations, Mountaineering 


EXPLORATION 


Mountaineering 


NEW RECORDS 


Andes Peaks Won—Mt. Yerupaja Chico, 20,085 
ft., in an Andean Cordillera 125 mi. north of Lima, 
Peru, was conquered July 7, 1957, and Mt. Jiri- 
shinca, 20,100 ft. was won July 12, by members of 
a 5-man team of the Austrian Alpine Club led by 
Dr. Heinrich EKleier. 

Mt. Macha Puchra, 23,000 ft., in the Nepalese 
Himalayas, was conquered by Wilfred Noyce and 
David Cox of a 5«man British team June 2, 1957, 
when they reached within 150 ft. of the summit. 
They had agreed to a stipulation of Nepal to re- 
spect local superstitions about the peak. 


CLIMBING FATALITIES 

Mountaineering in 1957 ran up a toll of fatal 
accidents. The most spectacular took place on the 
precipitous north wall of Mt. Higer, a 13,038 ft. 
Alpine peak near the Jungfrau (13,645 ft.) in 
Switzerland. 

Two Italians began the climb Aug. 5. They met 
two Germans on the same errand. For a time all 
four followed the same route. A snow storm iso- 
lated them. Three died; a fourth, Claudio Corti, 
29, of Lecco, Italy, was rescued from a ledge by 
an Alpine guide who was lowered 1,200 ft. below 
the summit. Swiss sources reported that about 60 
persons risked their lives to save the climbers. 

The formidable north face of the Eiger was first 
negotiated in July, 1938, by two Germans and two 
Austrians. About 40 others have followed them 
successfully; two gave up part way, 15 fell or died 
from exposure. Once the upper third of the rock is 
reached there is no way back except over the 
summit. The fatalities on the Eiger led the Swiss 
government a decade ago to warn that rescue 
teams would not be available to climbers who did 
not employ experienced guides. 

Piz Palu disaster—Nine out of 10 Italian tourists 
died in a fall at Piz Palu, in the Engadine Alps, 
June 29. A tenth escaped. 

Mt. Blanc disaster—Three out of 5 Alpinists 
were lost on the Mt. Blanc massif. In searching 
for them the president of the Polish Alpine Club 
was lost under an avalanche. 

Famous Alpinist lost—Herman Buhl, who con- 
quered Mt. Nanga Parbat in 1953, died in 1957 by 
a fall in the Himalayas. 

Mt. Rainier tragedy—Wm. Haupert, 20, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., died on Mt. Rainier, in the state of 
Washington, Sept. 2, 1957, by a fall into a cre- 
vasse. 

Mt. Alphubel Rescue—Sir John Hunt, who led 
the expedition that conquered Mt. Everest, di- 
rected a rescue party from Zermatt to the aid of 
three climbers, two Britons and a Swiss, marooned 
in a blizzard on Mt. Alphubel, 13,803 ft., in August. 

RECENT RECORDS 

Mt. Everest, 29,002 ft. (British survey) 29,028 it. 
(India survey) was conquered May 29, 1953, when 
Edmund Hillary, New Zealand, and Tensing Nor- 
kay, a Sherpa of Nepal living in India, reached 


the top. They were members of an expedition led 
by Col. Henry C, J. Hunt for the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and the Alpine Club, London. 
They won by climbing the southwest face. 

Second pair to reach top of Everest: Ernest 
Schmidt and Jurg Marmet, May 23, 1956. Third 
pair: Adolf Reist and Hans Rudolf von Gunten, 
May 234, 1956. 

Mt. Godwin Austen (K 2), 28,250 ft. tall, located 
in the Kashmir part of Karakorams, was sur- 
mounted July 31, 1954, by two Italians, Compag- 
noni and Lacedeli, under Ardito Desio. 

Mt. Kanchenjunga, 28,166 ft., third tallest peak, 
Was conquered May 25, 1955, by a British expedi- 
tion led by Charles Evans for Alpine Club and 
Royal Geographical Society, London. As a conces- 
sion to natives he did not touch the final 6 ft. 

Lhotse I, 27,890 ft., in the Everest sector of the 
Himalayas, fourth tallest, was conquered May 18, 
1956, by Ernst Reiss and Fritz Luchsinger of 
Albert Eggler’s Swiss expedition. 

Mt. Makalu, 27,824 ft., conquered May, 1955, by 
French Alpine Club expedition under Jean Franco, 

Mt. Cho Oyu, 26,867 ft. tall, in the Nepalese 
Himalayas northwest of Mt. Everest, was climbed 
Oct. 19, 1954, by 3 Austrians and a Sherpa guide. 

Mt. Manaslu, 26,657 ft., in Nepal, was climbed 
May, 1956, by Japanese. 

Mt. Gasherbrum, 26,470 ft., in Kashmir Kara- 
korams conquered July 7, 1956, by Austrians under 
Fritz Moravec. 

Mt. Api, 23,399 ft., was conquered in 1954 by an 
Italian expedition, which lost three men. 

Mt. Nanga Parbat, 26,660 ft., was conquered July 
4, 1953, by Hermann Buhl, Austrian, of expedition 
led by Peter Achenbrenner, German. 


Mt. Annapurna, 26,503 ft., was conquered by 
Maurice Herzog, French, June 3, 1950. 
Mt. Istoro Nal, 24,242 ft. in the Karakoram 


range, Pakistan, was reported conquered June 8, 
1955 by 2 Princeton Univ. men. 

Mt. Nunkun, in Kashmir, 23,410 ft., was climbed 
by a French expedition and two members, Mme. 
Claude Kogan, 34, and Pierre Viddoz, 27, a Swiss 
priest, reached top Aug. 28, 1953. 

Mt. Revolution, 22,910 ft., in the Pamir range 
on the Soviet-Afghan frontier, was reported scaled 
by the Russians in August, 1954. 

Mt. Cathedral, 21,000 ft. and Pointe de Zinai, 
adjoining, 20,500 ft., in Kulu area of Himalayas, 
were climbed 1956 by Eileen Gregory of British 
Abinger expedition. 


BOOKS ABOUT MOUNTAINEERING 


High Adventure, by Edmund Hillary. 

The Conquest of Everest, by Sir John Hunt. 

Victory Over K-2, by Ardito Desio. 

The Age of Mountaineering, by Jas. Ullman. 

K2—the Savage Mountain, by Chas. S. Hous- 
ton and Robt. H. Bates. 

Conquest of Mt. McKinley, by Belmore Browne. 

Challenge of the Andes; the Conquest of Mt. 
Huantsan by C. G. Egeler and T. de Booy. 


Career of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Great Polar Explorer 


Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd died of a 
heart ailment in Boston March 11, 1957, aged 68. 
He was Officer-in-Charge, United States Ant- 
arctic Programs, chief of which is Operation 
Deep Freeze, linked with the research of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. His death removed 
the country’s most spectacular and energetic Polar 
explorer. Re 

Byrd was born in Winchester, Virginia, and at- 
tended Virginia Military Institute, the University 
of Virginia and U. S. Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis, Class of 1912. He moved up the grades in the 
Navy and became a rear admiral in 1930. He en- 
tered the Aviation Service in 1917 and com- 
manded the U. S. Air Forces in Canada in 1918. 
In 1925 began his great career as an explorer. 
The National Geographic Society, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Navy, supported a scientific ex- 
pedition to the north of Beaufort Sea. Commar. 
Donald B. MacMillan was in charge and Commadr. 
Byrd was made head of the Naval contingent of 
3 airplanes and 8 men, He fiew over Ellesmere 
Isl. and north Greenland, mapping thousands of 
miles of unsurveyed land. 

Byrd made the_ first flight across the North 
Pole with Floyd Bennett from Spitsbergen and 
back May 9, 1926, 1,360 mi. in 1515 hrs. He flew 


nonstop New York to France with Bert Acosta, 
Bert Balchen and Geo. O. Noville June 29-July 
1, 1927, 4,200 mi. in 42 hrs., 5 weeks after Lind- 
bergh. He was the first to fly over the South 
Pole Nov. 29, 1929. He commanded expeditions 
to Antarctica 1928-30, 1933-35 (living 5 months 
alone); 1939 and 1946. Adm. Byrd discovered 
5 islands, 6 mountain ranges, surveyed 700 mi. of 
coastline and 100,000 sa. mi. of interior. Byrd 
named many of the geographic points, including 
Marie Byrd Land after his wife; Rockefeller 
Plateau, Cordell Hull Glacier, Balchen Glacier, 
Edsel Ford Ranges and Wrigley Gulf. 

Aam. Byrd served with Fleet Adm. Nimitz in 
the Pacific and on the western front in Burope 
and was cited 4 times. He was loaded with medals 
and decorations, among them the Congressional 
Medal of Honor and 3 other Congressional medals; 
Navy Cross, Navy Flying Cross, Hubbard medal, 
Langley medal, Elisha Kane medal, 4 Legion of 
Merit medals, as well as numerous foreign honors. 
At one time he was honorary member of 200 
clubs and he received over 18 honorary degrees. 
He wrote books about his experiences, among 
them Little America, Discovery, Exploring with 
Byrd and Alone. Adm, Byrd was one year younger 
than his brother, Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia. 


EARLY EXPLORERS 


- 1587—John Davis (England). Davis Strait to 
Sanderson’s Hope, 72°12’N. 

1596—Willem Barents and Jacob van Heems- 
kerck (Holland). Discovered Bear Island, touched 
northwest tip of Spitsbergen, 79°49’N., rounded 
Novaya Zemlya, wintered at Ice Haven. 

1607—Henry Hudson (England). North along 
Greenland’s east coast to Cape Hold-with-Hope, 
73°30’, then north of Spitsbergen to 80°23’. Return- 
ing he discovered Hudson’s Touches (Jan Mayen). 

1616—William Baffin and Robert Bylot (Eng- 
land). Baffin Bay to Smith Sound. 

1728—Vitus Bering (Russia). Proved Asia and 
America were separate by sailing through strait. 

1733-40—Great Northern Expedition (Russia). 
Surveyed Siberian Arctic coast. 

1741—Vitus Bering (Russia). Sighted Alaska 
from sea, named Mount St. Elias. His lieutenant, 
Chirikof, discovered coast. 

1771—Samuel Hearne (Hudson’s Bay Co.). Over- 
land from Prince of Wales Fort (Churchill) on 
Hudson Bay to mouth of Coppermine River. 

1778—James Cook (Britain). Through Bering 
Strait to Icy Cape, Alaska, and North Cape, 
Siberia. 

1789—Alexander Mackenzie (North West Co., 
Britain). Montreal to mouth of Mackenzie River. 

1806—William Scoresby (Britain). North of 
Spitsbergen to 81°30’. 

1820-3—Ferdinand von Wrangel (Russia). Com- 
pleted survey of Siberian Arctic coast. His ex- 
ploration joined that of James Cook at North Cape, 
confirming separation of the continents. 


HUNT NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


In the early 19th century the British encouraged 
attempts to find the Northwest Passage—an ocean 
route connecting the Atlantic and Pacific via the 
Arctic. Sailing vessels were often blocked by ice. 
In 1818 Capt. John Ross and Lt. Wm. E. Parry 
explored Lancaster Sound and Lt. Franklin made 
an attempt in the Trent with Capt. Buchan. In 
1820 Parry and Liddon passed 110° W., and win- 
tered on Melville Isl. In 1822 Parry discovered 
Fury and Hecla Strait. 

In 1819 Capt. John Franklin, Dr. John Richard- 
son, Geo. Back and Robt. Hood started land ex- 
plorations to the Arctic from York Factory on 
Hudson Bay, In 1821 Franklin descended the 
Coppermine R. to Coronation Gulf, explored Arctic 
coast east to Kent Peninsula and Turnagain 
Point, 109°25’W. In 1826 Franklin descended the 
Mackenzie R., explored the coast 374 mi. west, 
while Richardson went east to the Coppermine, 
discovered Dolphin and Union Strait. 

In 1829 Capt. John Ross sailed through Lan- 
caster Sound and Prince Regent Inlet. On June 1, 
1831 Ross and nephew Jas. Clark Ross discovered 
the North Magnetic Pole beyond Boothia Penin., 
70°5’17"N,, 96'46°45”W. They were in the Arctic 4 
years, In 1834 Sir Geo. Back and Dr. R, King 
descended the Back River, explored Arctic coast 
to Pt, Ogle. In 1837-39 Peter Dease and Thos, 
Simpson of Hudson’s Bay Co. explored from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie west to Pt. Barrow, 
Alaska and from the Coppermine east through 
Simpson Strait. 

In 1845 the British Admiralty sent Sir John 
Franklin with the Erebus and Terror, Capts. 
Crozier and Fitzjames (138 persons). The expe- 
dition reached Lancaster S. July, 1845, then dis- 
appeared. In the next 10 years dozens of relief 
expeditions were sent, In 1850 the British offered 
£20,000 (then $100,000)-to anyone aiding Franklin. 
The search for Franklin became more important 
than attempts to reach the North Pole. Expedi- 
tions started from the Atlantic and Bering Sea. 


SEARCH FOR FRANKLIN 


After the reward was offered expeditions multi- 
plied. Capt. Collinson in the Enterprise and Capt. 
McClure in the Investigator in 1850 sailed from 
Bering Strait east. By sledges McClure reached 
Russell Pt. on Viscount Melville Sound. A strait 
running NE-SW between Banks Isl. and Victoria 
Isl., which he called Prince of Wales, he considered 
the link between the Atlantic and Pacific and 
hence the Northwest Passage. 


An expedition with Capts. Ommanney and 
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For International Geophysical Year see Pages 520-521 
Source: National Geographic Society and contemporary records 


Penny found* traces a Franklin’s camps on 
Beechey Isl. and Cape Riley. 

Three expeditions were fitted out by Americans. 
In 1850 Henry Grinnell of New York gave $30,000 
for the Advance and the Rescue under Lt. E. J. 
DeHaven and Dr. Elisha Kent Kane. They reached 
80° N., discovered Grinnell Land, drifted in Baf- 
fin Bay ice. In 1853 Grinnell and Geo. Pea- 
body sent Kane in the Advance; he went through 
Smith Sound to Kane Basin; his men found 
Kennedy Channel and explored to Cape Constitu- 
tion. In 1855 4 vessels were sent to find Kane; 
he had left the Advance and journeyed 1,300 mi. 
to a Danish settlement. 

A large British exped., with 5 ships under Sir 
Edward Belcher, made Ha. at Beechey Isl., 1852. 
Belcher abandoned the ships in ice, April, 1854. 
One, the Resolute, was found 1,000 mi. away by 
Geo. Henry, American whaler, and brought to New 
York. The U.S. repaired it and gave it to Queen 
Victoria, 1856. : 

Dr. John Rae, exploring 1853-54, acquired relics 
of ‘Franklin from Back River Eskimos. His 
group received a reward of £10,000 (then $50,000). 
In 1857 Lady Franklin and friends fitted out an 
expedition under F. L. McClintock that reached 
Montreal Isl. without results. But in 1859 Lt. 
Hobson at Pt. Victory, near Cape Victoria, found 
a tin case with a paper dated 1848 in which Capt. 
Fitzjames said Franklin died June 11, 1847, and 
the ships were deserted Apr. 22, 1848. Capt. 
McClintock returned, found skeletons and other 
relics. ‘he British govt. erected a monument to 
Franklin as the discoverer of the Northwest Pas- 
sage, although this was not verifiable. 

The first man to take a ship through the North- 
west Passage was Roald Amundsen (Norway) in 
the Gjoa, 1903-05. 


JEANNETTE DISASTER 


Expeditions often came to grief when ships were 
caught in the ice and provisions ran out. Jas. 
Gordon Bennett, Jr., New York newspaper pub- 
lisher, fitted out the steamer Jeannette to explore 
the Arctic 3 years under Lt. Commdr. Geo. Wash- 
ington DeLong, 35, Annapolis graduate. DeLong 
left San Francisco July 8, 1879, for Siberian 
waters, Trapped in the ice by September, the 
ship was crushed in June, 1881, at 77° 15’ N., 
155° E. The crews split in two parties; DeLong 
and 11 others died of cold and starvation on the 
Lena River; 12 others survived at a village. 


A. W. GREELY RESCUE 


Lt. A. W. Greely, U. S. Signal Service, sent to 
Arctic to establish a geographic station, left St. 
John’s, NF., with 24 men July 7, 1882; reached 
Discovery Harbor Aug. 12, where he located sta- 
tion. Two men reached farthest north, 83° 2415’ 
N. May 15, 1882. His ship, Proteus was crushed in 
ice, 1883. Commdr. Winfield S. Schley in the 
Thetis was put in charge of relief expedition May, 
1884; Britain gave the schooner Alert. U. S. 
offered $25,000 *reward. Schley met Greely and 
5 other survivors at Cape Sabine, Smith Sound, 
June 22, 1884, Greely, later major general, was 
head of Signal Service and Weather Bureau and 
had charge of San Francisco relief, 1905. Died 
1935, aged 91. 


1888—Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) Crossed Green- 
land’s icecap. 1893-96—Nansen in Fram drifted 
from New Siberian Isls. to Spitsbergen; tried 
Polar dash in 1895, reached Franz Josef Land, 

1896—Solomon A, Andreé (Sweden) and com- 
panion, in June, made first attempt to reach 
North Pole by balloon; failed and returned in 
August, On July 11, 1897, Andreé and 2 others 
started in balloon from Danes Isl., Spitsbergen, 
to drift across Pole to America, and disappeared, 
Over 33 years later, Aug. 6, 1930, Dr. Gunnar 
Horn (Norway) found their frozen bodies on 
White Isl., 82° 56’ N, 29° 52’ BE. 

1903-05—Roald Amundsen (Norway) first sailed 
Northwest Passage. 


DISCOVERY OF NORTH POLE 


Robert. E. Peary began exploring in 1886 on 
Greenland, when he was 30. With his ha. at 
McCormick Bay he explored Greenland’s coast 
1891-92, tried for North Pole 1893, returned with 
large meteorites. In 1900 he reached northern 


a 


limit of Greenland and 83° 50’ N.; in 1902 he 


. reached 84° 17’ N; in 1906 he went from Ellesmere 


Isl. to 87° 06’ N. He sailed in the Roosevelt, July 
1908, to winter off Cape Sheridan, Grant Land. 
The dash for the North Pole began Mar. 1 from 
Cape Columbia, Ellesmere Land. Peary reached 


_ the Pole, 90° N., April 6, 1909. 


Peary had several supporting groups carr 
supplies until the last group, under Cant. ope 
Bartlett, turned back at 87°47’N. Peary, Matthew 
Henson and 4 Eskimos proceeded with dog teams 
and sleds. They crossed Pole several times, finally 
built an igloo at 90°, remained 36 hours. Started 
south Apr. 7 at 4 p.m. for Cape Columbia. Eskimos 
were Coqueeh, Ootah, Eginwah and Seegloo. Adm. 
Peary died Feb. 20, 1920. Henson, a Negro, born 
Aug. 8, 1866, died in New York, N. Y., Mar. 9, 
1955, aged 88. Ootah, last survivor, died near 
Thule, Greenland, May, 1955, aged 80. 


1914—Donald MacMillan (U.S.), Northwest, 200 
miles, from Axel Heiberg Island to seek Peary’s 
Crocker Land. 


1915-17—Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Canada) dis- 
ee Borden, Brock, Meighen and Lougheed 
slands. 


1918-20—Amundsen sailed Northeast Passage. 


1925—Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.) 
reached 87°44’N. in attempt to fly to North Pole 
from Spitsbergen. 


1926—Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Bennett (U.S.). 
First over North Pole by air, May 9. 


1926—Amundsen, Ellsworth, and Umberto Nobile 
(Italy) flew from Spitsbergen over North Pole May 
12, to Teller, Alaska, in dirigible Norge. 


1928—Nobile crossed North Pole in airplane 
Italia May 24, crashed May 25. Amundsen lost 
while trying to effect rescue by plane. 


1928—Sir Hubert Wilkins and Eielson, Flew from 
Point Barrow to Spitsbergen, 84°N. 


1937—Otto Schmidt (U.S.S.R.). Landed at North 
Pole by plane, May 21; established a camp on ice. 
After drifting 9 months they were picked up near 
Jan Mayen. 


RECENT ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 


A French expedition, sponsored by Expéditions 
Polaires Francaises, spent the 1956-57 winter 
season on the Greenland Icecap. The work con- 
tinued observations begun in 1950-51, the results 
of which will be correlated with those of the In- 
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bat Glaciological Expedition to Greenland, 

By the end of summer, 1955, the new Greenland 
Eskimo settlement of Thule was completed on 
the north side of Inglefield Bay. Most of the re- 
location was centered at Qanaq 64 miles north of 
the old Thule site. The new settlement was offi- 
cially renamed Thule in 1954; the old Thule be- 
came Dundas. 


A privately financed U.S. expedition in quest 
of mineral deposits north of the Arctic Circle 
began operations in the fall of 1957. The sur- 
vey, based on Baffin Island, is expected to extend 
over a three-year period. i 


In 1957 a Canadian Arctic expedition discov- 
ered documents left in a cairn in northern Elles- 
mere Island by Lt. A. W. Greely of the United 
States Signal Service in 1882. 


For three years the Canadian Dept. of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources has been helping 
small groups of Eskimo move from areas where 
they were unable to make an adequate living to 
areas where hunting and trapping was better and 
where there were opportunities for employment. 
Two of these groups moved voluntarily from 
northern Quebec and Baffin Island to a site near 
the airbase at Resolute Bay. The project is re- 
garded as an experiment to determine how well 
Eskimo from southern areas can adapt themselves 
to conditions in high latitudes. 


In September, 1955 a USSR  oceanographical 
ship sailed to 83°21’ N. Lat., 53°11’ E. Long., 
believed to be the most northerly point reached 
by a ship under its own power. 


NEW NORTHWEST PASSAGE 

A new Northwest Passage for an alternate 
route by deep-draft ships carrying supplies to 
outposts of the DEW radar line, was charted 
from June to September, 1957, by 3 U.S. Coast 
Guard cutters led by a Canadian ice patrol ship. 
The cutters were the Storis, from Juneau, Alaska, 
the Bramble, from Miami, Fla., and the Spar, 
from Bristol, R. I. The Spar steamed from Bris- 
tol through the Panama Canal and was joined 
by the Storis and Bramble. The ships then pro- 
ceeded from Seattle, Wash. around Alaska. The 
commanding officer was Comdr. Harold L. Wood, 
skipper of the Storis. The passage is through 
Bellot Strait between Boothia Peninsula and 
Somerset Island. Formerly these supply ships had 
to travel many extra hundreds of miles to the 
north around Somerset Island, or from the west 
around the Alaskan coast, with the ever present 
danger of being trapped by the early closing of the 
polar icecap at Point Barrow, Alaska. 


Polar Explorations—Antarctic 
For International Geophysical Year see Pages 520-521 


Although explored less intensively than the 
Arctic, Antarctica has been approached since 
1773-75, when Capt. Jas. Cook (Britain) reached 
71° 10’ S. Many sea and landmarks bear names 
of early explorers. Bellinghausen (Russia) dis- 
covered Peter I and Alexander I Islands, 1819-21. 
Nathaniel Palmer {(U.S.) discovered Palmer Pen- 
insula, 60° W, 1820, without realizing that this 
was a continent. Jas. Weddell (Britain) found 
Weddell Sea, 74° 15’ S., 1823. 

First to announce existence of the continent of 
Antarctica was Charles Wilkes (U.S.), who fol- 
lowed the coast for 1,500 mi., 1840. Adelie Coast, 
140° E., was found by Dumont d’Urville (France), 
1840. Ross Ice Shelf was found by Jas. Clark Ross 
(Britain), 1841-42. 


DISCOVERY OF SOUTH POLE 

Robert F. Scott (Britain) in 1902-04 discovered 
Edward VII Peninsula, sledged south from Mc- 
Murdo Sound to 82°17’ S. and explored the high 
plateau. Ernest Shackleton (Britain) tried for the 
South Pole 1908-09, but Roald Amundsen ( Norway) 
actually reached it Dec. 14, 1911. When Capt. 
Scott reached it from Ross Island Jan. 18, 1912, 
with # companions (Dr. E. A. Wilson, Lt. Bowers, 
Capt. Oates and Petty Officer Edgar Evans) they 
found Amundsen’s tent’ there. Of Scott’s party, 
Oates and Evans died first; Scott, Wilson and 
Bowers died in a tent around March 29 and their 
podies were found Nov. 12, 1912. 

First man to use an airplane over Antarctica 
was Hubert Wilkins (Britain), 1928. 


RECENT AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS 
1929—Richard E. Byrd (U. S.) established 


Little America on Bay of Whales. On 1,600 mi. 
airplane flight begun Nov. 28 he crossed South 
Pole Nov. 29 with pilot Bernt Balchen, a radio 
operator and a photographer. Dropped U. 5S. 
flag over Pole; temp. 16° below zero; circled 
Polar plateau; landed once in mountains to refuel. 


1934-35—-Richard E, Byrd’ (U.S.).-Led second 
expedition to Little America, which explored 
450,000 sq. mi. Byrd wintered alone at an advance 
weather station in 80° 08’ S. 

1935—Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.). Flew south 
along Palmer Peninsula’s east coast, then crossed 
continent to Little America, making 4 landings. 

1940—Richard E. Byrd (U.S.). Charted most of 
coast between Ross Sea and Palmer Peninsula. 

1946-47—Admiral Richard E. Byrd led the U. S. 
Navy Antarctic Expedition, Operation Highjump. 
Largest ever organized for polar exploration, 
it included 13 ships and 4,000 men, 29 land- 
based flights from Little America and 35 by sea- 
planes from tenders, photomapped most of the 
continent’s coastline and penetrated beyond Pole. 

1946-48—Ronne Antarctic Research Expedition, 
Comdr. Finn Ronne, USNR, determined the Ant- 
arctic te be only one continent, with no strait 
between Weddell] Sea and Ross Sea; discovered 
250,000 sq. mi. of land by flights to 79° S. Lat., 
and made 14,000 aerial photographs over 450,000 
sq. mi. of land. 


1956—Seven men of the U. S. Navy under R. 
Adm. Geo. J. Dufek landed by plane at the South 
Pole Oct. 31, 1956, and landed radar reflectors. 

In November, 1956, a U. S. Navy icebreaker re- 
ported an immense iceberg, est. 60 mi. wide, 208 
mi. long, 150 miles west of Scott Island. 
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The International Geophysical Year (IGY) is 
an 18-month period of intensive, simultaneous 
study of the earth, the seas, the atmosphere, and 
the sun by scientists of 64 countries. The specific 
subjects of study are seismology, gravity, latitudes 
and longitudes, meteorology, oceanography, glaci- 
ology, aurora and airglow, solar activity, geo- 
magnetism, cosmic rays and ionospheric physics. 
Thousands of existing scientific stations and hun- 
dreds of new ones are organized in networks to 
permit the collection of data on a world-wide 
basis. Much of these data will reauire long-term 
analyses, but some results already have been 
achieved. 


In 1952, the International Council of Scientific 
Unions (ICSU) appointed a special committee for 
the IGY, which invited world-wide participation. 
National committees were established to organize 
each national program. In the United States, the 
National Academy of Sciences, the adhering body 
to the ICSU, established the US National Com- 
mittee for the International Geophysical Year. 


PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES 


Argentina Ireland 

Australia Israel 

Austria Italy 

Belgium Japan 

Bolivia Korea, Republic of 
Brazil Malaya 

Bulgaria Mexico 

Canada ; Mongolian Republic 
Ceylon Morocco 

Chile Netherlands 

China (Communist) New Zealand 
China, Republic of Norway 

Colombia Pakistan 

Cuba Panama 
Czechoslovakia Peru 

Denmark Philippines 
Dominican Republic Poland 

Ecuador Portugal 

Egypt Rumania 

Ethiopia Spain 

Finland Southern Rhodesia 
France Soviet Union 
Germany, East Sweden 

Germany, West Switzerland 
Ghana Tunisia 

Greece Union of South Africa 
Guatemala United Kingdom 
Hungary United States 
Iceland Uruguay 

India Venezuela 
Indonesia Vietnam 

Tran Yugoslavia 


The US program, building on existing institu- 
tions and networks of scientific stations, has been 
to step up the tempo of observations, to observe 
areas not adequately covered—as in the polar 
and far Pacific areas—and to support experiments 
frustrated until now for lack of financial or 
logistic assistance and by the absence of an in- 
ternationally coordinated program. 

Important scientific, financial, and logistical 
contributions have been made by the Dept. of De- 
fense. Direct financial support of approximately 
$39,000,000 was. given by Congress through the 
National Science Foundation. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRAM 


The program includes projects and experiments 
in each of the earth sciences listed above. These 
IGY studies deal with: (1) the earth’s structure 
and shape, (2) its heat and water regimen, and 
(3) the physics of the upper atmosphere. 


In the first category, new instruments are using 
the moon and the stars to make more precise 
our notions of geographic locations and to refine 
our measurements of time. Seismic techniques are 
being employed to calculate the earth’s composi- 
tion as well as the stresses and strains within 
its crust. Scientists are making gravity measure- 
ments to check the earth’s shape, the distribu- 
tion of its mass, and the tides which daily cause 
the ‘solid’ earth to rise and fall much as the seas 
tise and fall, though of course much less. 


International Geophysical Year 
Programs of the International Geophysical Year 


Source: United States National Committee, IGY, National Research Council 
of the National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C. 


'S drift-ice stations in the Arctic Ocean have led 
to the discovery of an underwater mountain range 
rising half-way to the surface from the ocean 
floor 10,000 feet below. 


Such gravity measurements at one of the two 
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; 
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Then come studies of the complex interrelation- — 


ships of the earth’s ice cover, seas, and lower 
atmosphere. These largely control weather and 
climate, affect ocean currents and perhaps even 
the food stocks of the sea. 


Until the IGY, studies of world weather pat- 
terns, necessary for long-range weather fore- 
casting, were handicapped by the lack of adequate 
data for the Southern Hemisphere, particularly 
from the Antarctic and the vast oceans surround- 
ing it. The IGY Antarctic program permits sci- 
entists for the first time to prepare daily synoptic 
weather maps of the continent, maps which have 
already increased the accuracy of weather predic- 
tions in the Southern Hemisphere. They have also 
discovered the existence of a great, more-or-less 
permanent, cold cyclonic air mass over the central 
part of the continent, and have recorded the low- 
est temperature yet reported, -102.4° F. Studies of 
the Antarctic ice cap indicate that in some places 
the ice extends down as much as. 5,000 feet below 
sea level. 


Studies of ice thickness will tell us whether the 
world’s glaciers are growing or shrinking and are 
closely associated with studies of the world’s 
weather and climate and the heat exchange be- 
tween ice, ocean, and atmosphere. For example 
if the world’s ice is melting at the rate of just 2 
feet per year, in 100 years sea levels will have 
risen about 10 feet. 


IGY scientists are studying the oceans at hun- 
dreds of island tide observatories, providing for 
the first time a coordinated view of the daily, 
monthly, and seasonal variations in tides. Ocean- 
ographers are acquiring a greater understanding 
of the turnover. of the oceans, knowledge of great 
importance for gauging resources of food from 
the sea and for possible use of the ocean deeps for 
disposal of atomic wastes. 


BEYOND THE UPPER AIR 


The third group of IGY studies is concerned 
with solar-terrestrial relationships. The sun is 
the source of almost all heat and light, but it 
also bathes the earth with particles and radia- 
tions that affect radio communications and navi- 
gation. Thus, a solar flare such as occurred on 
June 28 resulted two days later in brilliant auroral 
displays, storms in the earth's magnetic field, and 
ionospheric disturbance and radio fadeout. 


The upper atmosphere is usually thought of as 
beginning at about 45 miles above the earth's sur- 
face and extending upwards into the region be- 
yond 200 miles, where most of our knowledge is 
still speculative. Throughout this region there is 
a vast complex mantle of electrically-charged gas 
called the ionosphere, which makes possible long- 
distance radio communications, reflecting short- 
wave radio emissions something like a mirror re- 
flects light waves. 


New information about the farthest reaches of 
the atmosphere has been obtained from the study 
of whistlers, radio signals which originate from 
lightning flashes and curve far out into space to 
reach earth again in the opposite hemisphere. 
Early IGY experiments have tended to suggest 
that the ion density and molecular concentration 
along the whistler paths must be much greater 
than formerly anticipated. There may even be a 
tenuous atmosphere filling all the space between 
the earth and the sun, consisting largely of hydro- 
gen ejected by the sun. 


British scientists have reported that their ob- 
servations tend to prove that auroras occur simul- 


taneously in both the Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres. 


To facilitate upper atmosphere research in the 
several closely related disciplines, a world warn- 
ing center has been established for the [GY near 
Washington, D.C. Reports from all over the world 
are evaluated, and if a major disturbance in the 
upper atmosphere is expected, a warning is flashed 
to all IGY stations. Scientists promptly send up 
balloons and instrumented rockets to detect in- 


ereases in cosmic ray intensity and in auroral 
‘activity, to measure disturbances in the earth’s 
magnetic field and changes in the ionosphere. 


It was planned early in the IGY to launch sci- 
entific earth satellites as well as rockets in order 
to place instruments outside the mantle of earth’s 
-atmosphere. On Oct. 4, 1957, the USSR launched 
such a satellite. It was reported to weigh 184 Ibs. 
and measure 23 inches across. It orbited the earth 
elliptically every 96 minutes at a mean altitude of 
+ about 350 miles, with a speed approximating 18,000 
_ miles per hour. On Nov. 3, 1957, the USSR 
- launched a second satellite reported to weigh 

' 1,120.29 Ibs., carrying a dog as a passenger, which 
orbited the earth elliptically every 103 minutes at 
@ maximum altitude of 1,056 miles, with a speed 
estimated at 17,840 miles per hour. 


U.S.-IGY SCIENTIFIC PROGRAM 


The following is a brief account of the US-IGY 
scientific program; other national committees are 
conducting similar programs. 


Aurora and Airglow. The primary consideration 
of the observing programs is the construction of 
maps showing auroral distribution. The major 
portion of the program will be conducted in the 
northern and southern auroral zones. The data 
collected will be compared and interrelated. Ob- 
servations will be made photographically with the 
-all-sky camera, visually, with radar, and spectro- 
scopically. 


* Cosmic Rays. The program calls for the explora- 

_tion of variations in cosmic radiation intensity. 
For a better understanding of these phenomena, 
their relationships to solar activity and to various 
types of solar-influenced terrestrial effects must 
be investigated. 


: Geomagnetism. Emphasis is placed on a series 
of experiments designed to yield facts about the 
magnetic field fluctuations which arise from in- 
fluences external to the surface of the earth. De- 
tailed data will be collected from existing and 
newly established observatories (especially in the 
northern auroral zones, equatorial zones, and in 
the Antarctic) to give a fuller understanding of 
the zonal current systems. 


Glaciology. The objective of the glaciological 
observations will be to record the behavior of 
glaciers during 1957-1958. Bench marks will be 
supplied for future observations. Studies of ice 
thickness will also be conducted in Antarctica and 
Greenland. 


Gravity. Pendulum measurements will be con- 

_ ducted throughout the world to establish a com- 

mon gravity standard and measurements will be 
made at remote sites. 


Ionospheric Physics. Studies will be made of the 
electrified layers of air, 50 to 250 miles up, which 
bounce radio waves back to the earth—and make 
long-distance broadcasting possible. The relation 
of sunspot activity to radio and TV reception will 
be explored. Extra-terrestrial noises (whistlers) 
will be investigated. 


Longitude and Latitude. Astronomic latitude and 
longitude will be determined by observations of 
celestial bodies with relation to a plumb line. 
The moon-position program, employing the re- 
cently developed moon-position camera, seeks the 
solution of several special problems in astronomy, 
geophysics, physics, and geodesy. 


Meteorology. The program is designed to in- 
erease knowledge of structure and motions of the 
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atmosphere. The height of aerological soundings 
will be increased and observations will be taken in 
ee pete — goa Hemisphere. Chains 
Stations along the 70-80 degree meridi 1 
will be established. 7 be 


Oceanography. Major aspects of this program 
are the establishment of tide gauge and long- 
period wave recorder stations throughout the is- 
lands of the Pacific and Atlantic, and the study 
ae. deep-ocean currents from shipboard opera- 


Seismology. This program includes: (1) earth- 
quake studies with emphasis on long-period waves, 
(2) seismic exploration of the crustal structure, 
(3) microseismic studies, and (4) extension of 
earthquake studies and seismic exploration tech- 
niques to Antarctica. 


Solar Activity. This program includes the basic 
patrols carried on by solar observatories supple- 
mented by an extensive photographic patrol for 
solar flares -with new instrumentation and spe- 
cialized studies of flares and other unusual solar 
phenomena, Thus the program contributes to the 
24-hour watch on the sun during the IGY and 
will provide detailed astrophysical data on many 
of the solar events which may be associated with 
the terrestrial phenomena studied in the purely 
geophysical disciplines. 


Rockets and Satellites. These two related pro- 
grams are obviously not geophysical disciplines, 
but rather more in the nature of tools for geo- 
physical research. Each research rocket will he 
used to conduct experiments in several upper- 
atmosphere disciplines. The US rocketry program 
calls for firing some 200 research rockets (Aerobee, 
Nike-Cajun, the Nike-Deacon, and Rockoons). 


The U.S. satellite program calls for the launch- 
ing of a number of earth satellites. Ground-based 
observations will provide data on air density and 
composition of the earth’s crust. Satellite-borne 
instruments will permit measurements of internal 
temperatures and pressures, incidence of meteoric 
particles, ultraviolet radiation and cosmic rays. 


U.S. GEOGRAPHICAL COVERAGE 


The geographical coverage during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year is world-wide. There will 
be more than 1,000 observation stations. 


1. and 2. Continental and Oceanic. Our major 
effort will be within the United States, with ex- 
periments in all sciences. Projects will also be 
undertaken in cooperation with scientists from 
Canada and South America, Oceanographic studies 
will be conducted in the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. 

3. Arctic. The U.S. will maintain 24 stations in 
the Arctic, including two drifting ice stations in 
the Arctic Basin. 

4, Antarctic. There will be some 50 IGY sta- 
tions in the Antarctic. The United States will 
maintain 5 stations (Byrd, Little America, Amund- 
sen-Scott Pole, Wilkes, and Ellsworth) in addition 
to an air facility (Williams Air Operation Facility) 
at McMurdo Sound. There will also be a joint 
U.S.-New Zealand station at Cape Hallett. 


5. Equatorial Pacific. The U.S. will have 15 sta- 
tions in the Equatorial Pacific largely on the Mar- 
shall Islands, the Caroline Islands, Canton Island, 
Guam, Iwo Jima, Jarvis Island, Johnson Island, 
Okinawa, Palmyra, Truk, and Wake. In addition, 
some cooperative projects will be undertaken with 
Philippine and Japanese scientists. 


IGY World Warning Agency Alerts Scientists 


The radio forecasting center of the Natio 


na] Bureau of Standards at Fort Belvoir, Va., has been 


chosen as the IGY World Warning Agency, which will coordinate information sent by scientists from 
specific points of observation and give them world-wide circulation. 


All over the world scientists are obs 


d upper portion of the atmosphere. 
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accuracy of magnetic compasses, produces disp 
causes variations in radio communication. 


erving the surface of the sun and making soundings of the 


When the surface of the sun 


This solar bombardment affects the 


The worldwide warning network is under the general direction of Alan H. Shapley of the Boulder 
(Colo.) Laboratories of the National Bureau of Standards. He serves as vice chairman of the U.S. 
National Committee for the IGY and international coordinator of IGY communications, 


In addition to the NBS station at Fort Belvoir, th 
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government facilities, such as mi 


e international network includes the radio teletype 
virtually all commercial communications Bee 


messages broadcast by stations on the radio propagation forecast channels and their counterparts in 


other countries. 
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World Facts—Latitude and Longitude of U.S. Cities 


Latitude and Longitude of United States Cities 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; Geographic positions of large cities 
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Banta we ae Ba | ge 
urham, N. 471 
El Paso, Tex. 106 29 11 |/Raleigh, N. G.2i22222222: 35 46 78 2 
Elizabeth, N 74 12 59 |/Reading, Pa.........2222 40 2009 | 75 55 rt 
Erie, Pa... 0 04 57 ||Reno, Nev............... 39 31 27 | 119 48 40 
Eyecare pid 87 58 20 ta 93 39 Teen 3 #6 i3 rae se 
D) le, Ind.. : 
Fall River, Mass.........| 41 42 06 | 71 09 18 ..| 44 01 21 | 92 38 63 
MAPEO NS Dscrccdy aidan... p 96 47 18 ||Rochester; N. Y 43 09 41 77 36 21 
Flint, Mich... 225°." ° 83 41 33 ||Rockford, Ill. 42 16 07 | 89 05 48 
Fort Wayne, Ind 85 08 26 ||Sacramento, 38 34 57.| 121 29 41 
Fort Worth, Tex 97 19 44 ||Saginaw, Mich.... 43 25 52 83 05 
Fresno, Calif............, 119 47 11 |/Schenectady, N. Y..... 42 48 42 73 55 42 
Gadsden, Ala,......; 1 ||St. Joseph, Mo........... 39 45 57 94 51 02 
Ga)veston, Tex......; 94 47 43 ||St. Louis, Mo.........27: 38 37 45 | 90 12 22 
Gary, Ind... .. 87 21 _ ||St. Paul, Minn......).°): 44 57 19 | 93 06 07 
Grand Rapids, Mich 85 40 13 ae ae 7 46 18 82 19 
y, Wis. .........| 44 30 48 |. 88 00 50 |/Salt Lake City, Utah.) .”: 40 45 1 
Greensboro, N, C 79 47 25 |\San Angelo, Tex.......... 31 27 39 100 3 oS 
Greenville, 5. C. 82 24 01 29 25 37 98 29 06 
Gulfport, Miss. - 89 05 36 ||San Bernardino, Galif, ||| 34 06 30 | 117 17 28 
Hamilton, Ohio. ;: 84 33 _ ||San Diego, Calif... .. 32 42 53 | 117 09 21 
Harrisburg, Pa... .. ! 76 52 59 37 46 39 | 122 24 40 
Hartford, Conn 0 49 37 20 16 | 121 53 24 
Helena, Mont......,;/° 112 02 24 34 25 18 | 119 41 55 
Holyoke, Mass... 1) /17 7°! 72 36 36 35 41 11 | 105 56 10 
Houston, Tex... -! 95 21 37 32 04 42 81 05 37 
Huntington, W. Va. 82 26 33 
SSAA 41 24 32 | 75 39 46 
Indianapolis, Ind 86 09 46 : 47 36 32 | 122 20 12 
Iowa City, Iowa 91 31 53 ||Shreveport, La..... 2.2. °° 32 30 46 | 93 44 | 
Jackson, Mich . 84 24 22 I|lSioux City’ Iowa” 42 29 46 96 24 30 
Jackson, Miss. . aS 90 11 06 Ss LILITTT] 43 32 35 | 96 43 35 
Jacksonville, Fla. | +. {| 30 19 44 | 81 39 42 |/Somerville, Mass...) °° °°" 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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Lati- Longi- Lati- ngi- 
City tude male : City ‘tude tu 

° , ” ° ’ ” 

Tucson, Ariz, ....-.... «-| 32 13 15 | 110 58 08 

iy ON ayes 8 65% aie 36 12 5 59 34 

WULOR: NIN co tota malawi «| 43 06 12 75 13 33 

51 GOO LOR a win Los eet 31 33 12 97 08 00 

32 ||Walla Walla, Bi 04 08 | 118 20 24 

32 |}|Washington, D. C 53 51 77 00 33 

29 ||Waterbury, Conn 41 33 13 73 02 31 

24 ||Waterloo, Iowa. 29 40 92 20 20 

53 Wheeling, W. Va.. 40 03 80 43 20 

16 || Wichita, Kan 37 41 30 97 20 16 

07 ||Wichita Falls, Tex. 33 34 98 29 28 

3 14 ||Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 41 14 32 75 53 17 

15 || Wilmington, Del. 39 44 46 75 32 51 

STENT UP NREL Oa 27 56 5 82 27 25 ||Winston-Salem, N. GC -»| 36 05 52 80 14 42 
Terre ¢ Haute, FAG oar ace 39 28 03 87 24 26 ||Worcester, Mass......... 42 15 37 71 48 17 
pPoledo, Ohi0vs. 66.265 <0 41 39 14 83 32 39 || Yonkers, Ne Meise eae 40 55 55 73 54 
To ‘opeka, beat OBESE 32 39 03 16 96) 40523) WY ORK, POic.c~,c-cxcivai ete alters -| 39 57 35 76 43 36 
PERONCOM, (NioiSasje'cic scscie 40 13 14 74 46 13 Youngstown, Ohio.. --} 41 05 57 80 39 02 

ami anoNaitavaN aseletsie 02.0 42 43 45 73 40 58 


Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States 


Source: National Geographic Society; sign — means below sea level; elevations are in feet 


Highest Point Lowest Point 
State Name County tpstlos Name County 
Cheaha Mountain... |Clay-Talladega...| _2,407|Gulf of Mexico. 
Mount Mominley es 2 kc. che cbr. as cs 20,320) Pacific Ocean. . 
‘Humphreys Peak....|Coconino........ 12,670] Colorado R. « 
‘Blue Mountain...... Polk-Scott....... 830) i 
Magazine Mountain. |Logan........... 2'330| ; Ouachita R. 55 
. Mount Whitney..... Hmyo-Tulare..... 14,495 eat Valley . — 282 
Cerro Galera........ gpaibes District... 1,205 Carib. Sea... .. Sea level 
Mount Elbert...... te Arkansas R.... 3,3. 
Mount Frissell...... 2,380/L. I. Sound. ea level 
Elbright Road.-.... : : “450 Atlantic Ocean . Sea level 
Tenieytown.,... -(N. W. é : 420) Potomac R. Sea level 
..|West boundary .. 345] Atlantic Ocean . Sea level 
.. (Brasstown Bald. 4,784] Atlantic Ocean . Sea level 
..|Mount Lamlam. 1,334] Pacific Ocean. .|.. . |Sea level 
../Mauna Kea........ aaron -| 13,796) Pacific Ocean. . Sea, level 
-|Borah Peak......... Cc -| 12,662|/Snake R.......|/Nez Perce... 720 
Charles Mound..... JO atte etsle 1,241| Mississippi R..|Alexander.. . 279 
Greensfork Township.|Randolph....... 1,240|/Ohio R........ Vanderberg . 320 
North boundary..... Opteola nc ve. 1,675] Mississippi R..|Lee........ 480 
West boundary.....- Wallace......... 4,135] Verdigris R....| Montgomery 700 
Black Mountain...../Harlan.......... 4,139] Mississippi R.:|Fulton...... 257 
. |Driskill Mountain... |Bienville........ 535) New Orleans...|Orleans..... —5 
Mount Katahdin....|Piscataquis...... 5,268] Atlantic Ocean.|........... Sea level 
ary! Backbone Mountain . Garrett..........| 3,360) Atlantic Ocean.|........ . . (Sea level 4 
Massachusetts... |Mount Greylock....|Berkshire........ 3,491] Atlantic Ocean.|........... Sea level ‘ 
Michigan........ IATVON. FLING. oo ci tiona ves IBATAGH 4 ew acronis 1,980) Lake Erie. ..< scone 573 fw 
Minnesota....... Misquah Hills....... WOOK interes 2,230) Lake Superior..|.......-. . 602 ; 
Mississippi. ..... Woodall Mountain... |Tishomingo...... 806] Gulf of Mexico.}........... Sea level i‘) 
MissourlL.. ... 1... 'Taum Sauk Mt..... rome: .g attics at 1,772|St. Francis R..|Dunklin..., 230 Hi 
Montana....<... Granite Peak....... Let gg ering Meroe 12,850) Kootenai R....|Lincoln..... 1,800 
Nebraska........ Johnson Township...-/Kimball......... 5,424/S.B. cor. State .| Richardson.. 840 
Nevada, ........ ‘Boundary Peak..... Colorado R....|Clark....... 470 
New Hampshire..|Mt. Washington..... Atlantic Ocean. Sea level : 
New Jersey...... High Point..... Atlantic Ocean. ......|Sea level 
New Mexico..... Wheeler Peak. . Red Bluff Rex aA 2,8 44 
New York.......|Mount Marcy Atlantic Ocean,|..... .. |Sea level i 
North Carolina... |Mount Mitchel Atlantic Ovest. ee .. (Sea level il 
North Dakota ‘Black Butte. ... Red River.....|Pembina.... 750 44 
OHIOW se f ‘Campbell Hilt Ohio R........|Hamilton... 433 i 
Oklahoma. Black Mesa......... Cimarron........ 4,978)Red R........ McCurtain. . 300 
Oregon .. {Mount Hood......../Clackamas-H.R..| 11,245] Pacific Ocean. .|........... Sea level ul 
Pennsylvania. -..|/Mt. Davis.......... Somerset........ $;213| Delaware: Bovis «aeeterteteens Sea, level 
Puerto Rico..... Cerro de Punta..... Jayuya..........| 4,390) Atlantic Ocean.)........... Sea level {4 
Rhode Island....|Jerimoth Hill....... Lia ete RP, 812) Atlantic’ Ocean)! 0.7. sone Sea level J 
INO R fr re ea Late Peaks. o3 0m. s Tau Island......| 3,056] Pacific Ocean. .}........... Sea. level 
South Carolina... {Sassafras Mountain..|Pickens......... 3,560) Atlantic Ocean.|........... Sea level 
South Dakota....|/Harney Peak....... Pennington...... 7,242) Big Stone Lake.| Roberts..... 962 
Tennessee. ...... Clingmans ener: Pea SOV IGE 70-5 aycvans -oeea 6,642)| Mississippi R. .|Shelby...... 182 
BOR AS elteteh< <sch ars Guadalupe Peak.. Be uibersee. Sen tee 8,751! Gulf of Mexico.|..20.......5 Sea level 
MGA tats vices te. cae s Kings Peak......... Duchesne. ..+| 13,498) Beaverdam Cr..| Washington . 2,000 
are 25-5 Laer Mount Mabsfield.... .|Lamoille. ..| 4,393} Lake Champl’n.| Franklin... . ai 95 
wet so Fre 3 Mount Rogers...... Grayson-Smyth. ‘(> 8,720| Atlantic Ocean |... 2... W228 Sea level 
Vicgin Islands....|Crown Mt.......... Is. St. Thomas...| _1,556/ Atlantic Ocean.|.........., Sea level 
Washington...... Mount Rainier...... Piere@c sacieece es 14,410; Pacific Ocean. .|......... . (Sea level 
West Virginia....|Spruce Knob........ Pendleton....... 4,860! Potomac R. ‘| Jefferson , 240 
Wisconsin....... |Sugarbush UG -s esas POLES si. + oss 1,951) Lake Michigan . roe s. 581 
Wyoming........ iGannett Peak....... \Fremont......... 13,785|B. Fourche R...|Crook...... 3,100 


*Highest and lowest points in the United States are only 85 miles apart. 


Average Weight of Organs of the Human Body 
Fully Developed Medium-sized Individuals 


Source: Armed Forces Institute of ee data aoe on Autopsy Diagnosis and Technic by 


o Saphir 
Grams Ounces Organ Grams Ounces 
unge 
1,400 49.3 Bight. A2 <tr sneon™ 460 16.2 
1,275 44.9 Lett. cirslvte satire sus nee 400 14.1 
avec Lives St es cone oe 1,650 58.1 
300 10.6 Spleen i 5 i624 see 6.2 
250 8.8 tidneys (eneh)ie. tis cas 150 5.3 
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Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 


Source: National Geographic Society : { 
Ele- Below $ 
i Lowest Sea Level 
Continents Highest Point Point of 
1,286 
BiB ie actin Mount Everest, gl ageet dy Dead. Jordan, ...3 6.5 ; 708 
South’ America.|Mount Aconcagua, Argenti: na. Death Catiy. pen ae 28 
an Desert... .---.+++-- 
foe Sea, U.S.S.R.. 92 


ry eS os (Ok 


Name 
tee. Capt icc. os 
Kit Gisson eo yaw s 
Windom: 3... ons 
Elolusis..tsaccas- siser 
Snowmass....-..... 
Columbia........-. 
Augusta -Alaska- |Can, 
Culebrais.....\snats onc 
Missourt.. .-.....-. 
Sunlight 2229.5 =<\..-- 
eeeeee | Alaska |/16,421/|\Cameron........ ae aia SP 
nford . . R OOO esse 
Baniord — . |15,880||\Shavano......... 229||Handies........ <2 
Vancouver. . Alaska- 15,700 ceton..... 2s ; : Nauhcampatepet! 
a Sse Pot ‘ca)|M 43320 |per ms a coat eee Colo. — Poe Ba. Pe 
nanteca oluca, ex, ,016|/Yale............ /Oolo. |14,196||Bierstadt.......... 
Hubbard....Alaska-|Can. [14,950 Crestone Needle . ee ae, ec 
PRO R rices 2 sale o ay te © Alaska /14'850|{Russell.......... : Calif mepleyscct owen 
WRIRANDioreayiie es<0,+ cate) Can. |14:780||Bross........... Tatu Bear Peak.... 
ee wevet! eaten Mex. 14,636) Sil... 2.0... ee Middle Palisade. ... 
US ee re Alaska|14,573||Shasta.......... hi 
Alverstone. .Alaska-|Can. (14, El Diente........ 
Whitney... .....6... Calif. |14,495||Maroon......... 
TUDOR Gc oc cicce es ..(Colo, |14,431)|Tabeguache..... 
Harvard ..|Colo. |14,420}|Oxford....... 
Massive Colo. |14,418}|Point Success! 
Rainier . . Wash. |14,410||Sneffels 
MeArthur Can. |14,400/|San Luis 
Williamson. .-|Calif, |14,384||/Democrat 
Ea Plata.......... Colo, |14,340||Capitol 
EURIEOR Gi. ctols). 3c Colo /14,317 { former ola. Balay.” 
Uncompahgre...... Colo. {14,301 eet Geog. Board North Maroon..... 
Crestone.......... Colo, {14,291 Decision Colo. {14,125||Pyramid.......... 


iLiberty Cap 144 miles northwest of Mount Rainier and Point Success 42 mile southwest. 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet || Peak Country Feet 
Aconcagua, entina. . |22,834||Incahuasi, Argentina-Chile. |21 “dae Huancarhuas, Peru........ 20,531 
Ancohuma, Bolivia. . . |22.703||Coropuna, Peru........... ‘21, Huandoy, Peru........... 20,525 
Bonete, Argentina......... 22,546/|/Galan, Argentina Rie Yoni 21, Gen. Manuel Belgrano, 

Ojos del Salado, Argentina- Hl Muerto, Argentina-Chile}21 bee Argentina. .. »- {20,505 
RUUD a Nik, Gis. o sn ale.iese, 22,539 Nacimiento, Argentina... .. 21/302 Pumasillo, Peru. 20,492 
Tu ungato, Argentina- Cabaray, Bolivia,...... ths: Solo, Argentina. . 20,492 

nile Beets Techig ns stele, sYox8 22,310)|Tlimani,’ Bolivia ae Pollera, Argentina 20,456 
Falso Azufre, Argentina- Illampu, Bolivia. . Pular, Chile..... 20,423 

MRL We igi acivue RAs aren op 2% 22,277||Laudo Argentina. 8 Chai, Argentina. 20,341 
Bajama, Bolivia.......6.> 22,244)|Huantsan, Peru........... 20, Tuncal, ergs ohms 20,276 
Pissis, Argentina... .. 11... 22'241||Toro, Argentina-Chile..._: 20/932||Ausangate. Peru. . |20,187 
Mercedario, Argentina... .. 22,211||Tres ‘Cruces, Argentina- Negro, Argentina. shardtes . . {20,184 
Huascaran, Peru.......... 22,205 Obn6;.,.25 Se onecsce eins 20,853]|/Quela, Argeptina.......... 20,128 
Cachi, Argentina.......... 22,047 Baringnoix Bolivia-Chile. .|20,768||Palermo, Argentina....... 20,079 
ee Bolivia-Chile. . .}22,162||Tértolas, Argentina-Chile. . .|20,745||Plomo, Argentina......... 20.079 
Llullaillaco, Argentina-Chile|22,057||Solimana, Peru..... ...../20,728]|San Juan, Argentina....... 20.049 
El Libertador, Argentina. . . }22,047|/Condor, Argentina niaetereremts 20,669||Condoriri, Bolivia......... 20.029 
Yerupaja, Peru........... 21,758||Ampato, Peru............ 20,669||Nevada. Argentina-Chile. . . |20.023 
Lincancaur, Argentina- Chimboraso, 1 Ecuador..... 20,577||Antofalla, Argentina...... 20,013 

“CHT RR Ct ee 21,719||Saleantay, Peru........... 20,551||Marmolejo, Argentina-Chile|20,013 


The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Trujillo (10,200 ft.) = 


EUROPE 
ee a eee 
Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak Feet 
Alps Rimpfischhorn.. . .| 13,786||Fiescherhorn. .,, . 13,284 ||Posets. . . 11,060 
Mont Blanc...... 15,771}|Aletschhorn. ..... 13,763}|Griinhorn........ 13,264 || Perdido. . 10,997 
Monte Rosa (high- Strahlthorn....... 13,717||Lauteraarhorn. .. , |13,264]] Maladetta, 866 
est peak of group) |15,216|/Breithorn...,.... 13,665]|Diirrenh......... 13,238 || Vignemale ./10,820 
BDO neck oat bakes 14,941|/Bieshorn,........ 13,651||Weissmies........ |13,225||/Long..... 110,479 
Weisshorn....... 14,803) |Jungfrau......... 13,645||Allalinhorn....... 13,215]| Estats..... ./10,305 
Taschhorn,...... 14,744||Monch.......... 13,468||Laquinhorn...... 13,140|| Montcalm, . . i 
Matterhorn...... 4,692 )|Horins... gi... > oan 13,461]|Fletschhorn,...... T3137: Caucasus 
Dent Blanche, . . .|14,318||Pollux........... 13,432]/Gletscherhorn. . . . |13,064 he alee net 
Nadelhorn,...... 4,206||Castor........... 3,422 “yee euale b Sane 3,051 DPUS),). ee. tae «(18.481 
Grand Combin. . .|14,163|/Schreckhorn,..... 13,386||Biger............ 13,038 Dykh Tau.......117,050 
Lenzspitz........ 14,108}|Ober Gabelhorn.. .| 13,363 Grand Cornier... | |13}022||Shkara.,.... °°." 17,037 
Finsteraarhorn.,..|14,022||Felikjoch........ 7346 Koshtan Tau... .. 16,880 | 
ee Orn: Ratan 13,855||Gran Saige .| 13,323 osenees Kazbek.......... 16,558. | 
Alphubel, . ...113,799/|Bernina, . ‘emit 3, 8041 Aneto tana eeate 11,168 1|Tetnuld,......... 15.938 | 
| 


HEIGHT OF MOUNT EVEREST 


Mt. Everest was described as 29,002 ft. tall when‘ Edmund Hillar 
top in 1953. This figure, established by triangulation, had been Poon Aone ieee 


Surveyor General of the Republic of India placed the height at 29,028 ft., 


accepted the new figure, but many mountaineering groups still hold 
some parts of Europe 29,160 ft. is accepted for Everest; S meters ayrieena traditional 2 gs 


—<-— - — ai a ie De 
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; ASIA 
Peak Country Feet Peak Country 
Eve Jongsong Peak...... _. [Nepal-si 
Seed eaters ener Pobedy BOK 2st siaclang Cae R 
Muztagh Ata : Suhion ANE aces eee 


Nepal-Tibet Pakistan...; 2. cues 
.| Nepal-Tibet Nepal-Sikkim 
: | Nepal-Tibet Nepal... 22:5 cee 
Fi Nepal-Sikkim FRAPS ci 24. 
Tibet-Bhutan........ 24. boa 
. .| Tibet-Bhutan 
E Nepal-Siikkim . 
,, ee 
ra weve S eres a 
Chomo Lonzo... |. opal. ssc cons ee 
ra pokspoehs INA Kashmir Oe SS. i co i. 
AMEE one so enneys « « of LNGIA=DIDOE (0's, <, 0.0, 00: | 20, 447 VE TISUI. «cs ore-v-0:5 ovrie'a 3): LOG loci ciere area 
Namcha Barwa.. Gn gZt0'.ta. cocci :/Inaia-Pibet oe) = te) aCe nea 
Gurla Mandhata..... nyenchen Tangiha.. .|Tibet.is ase ase 
Ulugh Muztagh..... SUL 5 arco Yeanoe bart k india ele. Sein ole area ees eae 
ts NIT Ae ater eee aialogertotsRons ee aofea fe efullode siete eee 
OORT UN Tie t oat tn chs WNAGICE. .-5005- 62s. pNGIA oc 5m eee 
Minya Konka:...... Pawhunrl sa ..os 6. scacsis ce oe - 4 ee 
Kula Kangri........ Lombo Kangra..... ....|"TiD€t2). ¢jsnis stellen 
Changtse (Everest) 0}| Mt. Grosvenor...... Ching. onus) «jel deel 21,190 
Skyang Kangri .....|Kashmir............ Demavend......... ARAN: | 510) .cs.0 oe 
GAM POA Sic s 2 = ilies Sable a aatere che atee ATBEDG 2 aie ces tarelqiee Turkey << s:<..e tec mae 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND ANTARCTICA 


Mountains and Country| Feet ;||Mountains and County | Feet | |Mountains and Country) Feet 
Kilimanjaro (2 peaks). Juliana, New Guinea...... .| 15,420) |Batu, Ethiopia.,......... 14,131 
Tanganyika Wilhelm, North-East ‘Toubkal, Morocco......-. 13,671 
DOME an ec oe a 19,340||_ New Guinea............ 15,400) |Kinabalu, British North 
MMA WONTL, 0c. Svaeace 7,564||Ras Dashan, Ethiopia. ..../ 15,158) BOrneGs\. cis: cate etae eee . | 13,465 
Kenya, Kenya Colony..... 17,058||Markham. Antarctica... .. .|15,100| |Brebus, Antarctica. |_| — | 13,200 
Ruwenzori (Margherita), Wade, Antarctica. .... :111}15,000| |Habermehl Pk., Antarctica! 13/100 
| Uganda-Ruwenzori...... 16,795||Meru, Tanganyika........ 14,979! |Fridtjof Nansen, 
Carstensz Toppen, New Buahit, Ethiopia........ .| 14,79 ADtAarcticas.. 2a 13,100 
ASUINOS ss Sheicis o becece mesic 16,500}| Karisimbi Belgian Gongo- Kerintji, Sumatra......... 12,484 
faenburg Toppen, New Ruanda-Urundi......... 14,787| (Cook, New Zealand......, 12,349 
fe CAMITIOD 2 5.5 ess 2 os kaise sis 15,748)| Kirkpatrick. Antarctica. .. .| 14,600} [Pico de Teide, Canary io «| 12,162 
wees. New Guinea... |/15,584|| Elgon, Kenya-Uganda... .| 14,178] |Kosciusko, Australia . | sre 
) The Great Lakes 
| Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 
“Superior | Michigan] Huron Erie Ontario 
| Te SiC gn 1p EO 208 182). |e ees a ee eR ORE eee Serre 350 307 206 241 193 
MBreaghh) in Milles se) cask ee oe A eraslehesh whee ini 16 118 183 57 — 5s 
om Deepest soundings in feet... .. 0... cece eee eee 1,302 923 750 210 778 
Md Area (sq. miles) water surface—U. S............ 20,710 22,400 9,110 ?! 990 3,550 
Canada. sai, 5in5 ES Le [te sr ci accre ae 13,900 4,940 3,970 
Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada. 31,820 22,400 23,010 9,930 7,520 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage basin—U. S.. 37,44 67,860 25,310 22,750 18,830 
Canada. . 425560 ea. ee oe 47,310 9,740 15,970 
Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada. 80,000 67,860 72,620 32,490 34,800 
Mean surface above mean tide at New York in feet| 602.21 580.60 580.60 572.36 46.0 
6° 25! 1° 37’ 43° 00’ 41° 23) 43° 11’ 
TABI ONOLGI: 0. aiseree mie nlp vleleRe ao. d% yele neice 9° 00’ 46° 06’ 46° 17! 42° 53! 44° 15! 
84° 22' 84° 45’ 79° 43° 78° 51’ 6° 03’ 
PAST EFCC pe MOR USie toe, ace ican Rinla eis) s a aisha ave cies a 92° 06! 88° 02! 34° 45’ 83° 29/ 79° 53] 
National boundary Hine FMles 3. svtretsts sia (aeons meh 282.8 None 260.8 251.5 174.6 
United States shore line inc. islands in miles. 1,427 1,661 740 490 331 


Figures for mean surface above mean tide at 
New York are the average for 97 years—1860-1956. 

Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- 
tions since 1860 of the surface of the Great Lakes 
above mean tide at New York—Superior, 604.05 
(Aug. ae 599.98 (April, 1926); Michigan-Hur- 
on, 583.68 (June, 1886); 577.35 (Feb. eee Erie, 
574.70 (May, 1952); 569.43 (Feb. 1936); Ontario, 
249.29 (June, 1952), 242.68 (Nov. 1934 

The Great Lakes form the largest body of fresh 
water in the world and with their connecting 
waterways rank as the world’s largest inland water 
transportation unit. The Lakes form a cheap and 
ready means for the transportation of wheat from 
the Canadian prairies to the East. The distance 


from Duluth, Minn., to eastern outlet on Lake 
Ontario is 1,160 miles. Lake Michigan is the 
largest lake entirely in the United States. 

Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
and a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 
Its low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 
Jevel. Its extreme length is 26 miles and extreme 
width 24 miles. The improved steamer channel is 
1814 miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 490 square miles of water 
surface 200 are in the United States and 290 in 
Canada. 


Medical Signs and Abbreviations 


Source: American Medical Association 


BR (Lat. Recipe), take; 48, of each; ss, one-half; lb., 
pound; 3, ounce; 3, drachm; D, scruple; mM. 
minim, or drop; O, pint; f 3, fluidounce; f 5, fluid- 
drachm; % ss, half an ounce; 3 i, one ounce; 3 
iss, one ounce and a half; 4 ij, two ounces; gr., 
grain; q.s.,.as much as. sufficient; Ft. mist., let a 
mixture be made; Ft. haust., let a draught be made; 
ad., to, up to; add., add; Ad lib., at pleasure: Aq.. 


water; Mac., macerate; Pulv., powder; Pil., pills 
Solve, dissolve; St., let it stand; Sum., to be taken; 
D., dose; D1., dilute; Filt., filter; Lot., a lotion; Garg., 
a gargle; a.c., before meals; p.c., after meals; b.s., 
at bed time; Inject., injection; Gtt., drops; Ess., 
essence; b.i.d., twice daily; t.i.d., three times daily; 
q.i.d., four times daily; p.r.n., as circumstances may 
require. 
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Invention 


ne Adding machine : 
ding machine 


Airplane, hydro 
Airplane engine, 
su ee eer oo eaieie 


geet 
Autogyro.....,.--.. 
Automatts ry. motors. 
Automobile, differ- 
ential gear....... 
Automobile, electric. . 
Automobile, exper. 
Automobile. gasoline. 
Automobile, gasoline. 


Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, gasoline, 
Automobile, magneto. 
Automobile, muffler . 
Automobile, self-star . 
Automobile, steam 
Babbitt metal. 


Barometer...... ot 
ESIOMGID sivrile/ec.s = + =.+ 2 
Bicycle, modern 


Burner, gas......... 
Car coupler......... 
Carburetor, gasoline. . 
Card time recorder... 


(oil blast)......... 
Clock, pendulum. ... 
Coaxial cable system, 


Coke oven.......... 
Collar, paper........ 
Comptometer....... 
Condenser micro- 
phone (telephone)., 
Cotton gin.......... 
Cream separator. 
Cultivator, disc 
Cyclotron...... 
Dental plate, rubber. 
Dial recorder,....... 
Diesel engine 
Dynamite. ......... 
Dynamo, continuous 
CUTLONGT 560.9. ss ave 
Dynamo, cont. cur.., 
Dynamo, hydrogen 


Piccrrapinting. 
Electroplating 


Engine, gatomobits 
Engine, coal-gas 
Engine, gasoline. 
Engine, gasoline..... 
Engine, gas, compound 
Engine, coal-gas 

4 cycle 


1888 Burroughs. . 
1869| WestinghouselU. S. 
19 German 


1896|Langley..... U.S. 

1BB Sree 2 eee 
orski..... aes 

1930) Whittle. ...-. British 


1911|Curtiss...... U.S. 
1917|Moss....... . 8. 
1852|Giffard...... French 
Santos 
1898| Dumont...|Brazil 
1900)|Zeppelin. . German 
1886|Hall........ U. 8. 


1923) Alexanderson 
iepian: 


ee er 
1907|Baekeland. 
1783 Montgolfier. . 
1643|Torricelli.... 
1842)MacMillian. . 


1884|Starley...... oe fee 

86|Pope........ U.S. 
1780) Franklin U.S. 

Talbot. v's U.S. 

1903|/Unge...... .|Swedish 
1916|Tait........ U.S. 
1903|/Owens...... U. 8. 
1916| Browning U.S. 

55|Bunsen..... German 
1873\Janney...... U.S. 
1876|Daimler..... German 
See Cooper...... Life =S 

1797 ile gS ant U.S. 
1879|Ritty....... U.S. 
1900 Brandeniberit Swiss 
1870) Hyatt. ...... athe 
1845/Aspdin...... English 
1925|Hilliard..... 7S 
1657) Huygens Dutch 
1929) Affel & Es- 

pensched 8. 
1893| Hoffman Austrian 
1854)/Hunt....... U.S. 
1887) Felt .|U. 8. 
1920|/Wente....../U. 8. 
1793|Whitney....]/U. 8. 
1880|)DeLaval,...|Swedish 
1878|Mallon...... U. 8. 
1937) Lawrence....|U. 8S. 
1855|Goodyear....|/U. 8. 
1889|/Day........ U.S. 
1895] Diesel,...... German 

867|Nobel....... Swedish 
1860) Picinotti..... Italian 
1870|Gramme. ...|Belgian 
1915|Schuler...... U.S 

Alexanderson 

1939} Edwards ..|U. S. 
yates Thomson,. .|English 
1800|Volta..... Italian 
1913|Emmet,..... oe 
1824|Sturgeon. ...|English 
1913)Langmulir. ..|U. 8. 
1805|Brugnateill. . |Italian 
1838] Jacobi- 

Spencer Ger. Eng 
1852/Otis... 8. 
1922|Larson...... 8, 
1879|)Benz........ German 
1867|Otto........ German 


1872|Brayton, Geo]U. S. 


1891|Levassor... .|French 
1926] Eickeimeyer, ,|U. S, 
1877|Otto........ German 


Nation 


invention 


Galvancwetan. Salen 
Gas discharge tube... 
Gas lighting......... 


Gasoline, high octane. 


Glass, laminated 


Gold praniea sree 


for extraction).. 


Gramophone.... 


Graphophone 


Gun, breechloader.. 


Gun, mag: - 


Gun sight, goes - 


Gun, silencer... 


ester-Thresher. . 
Ice-making machine. . 


Indigo, synthesis 


Kaleidoscope.... 
Kinetoscope..... 


Kodak 


Lacq mer yaklees 


Lam 


Lamp, Klie; 


Lamp, Neon 


D, 
Lamp, incandesoent.. 


Lamp, ineand., frosted 
Lamp, incand., gas... 
Lamp, lime-light. . 
Lamp, mercury vapor 
Lamp, miner's safety. 
Lamp, Nernst... 
Lathe, turret.... 
Lens, achromatic. . . 

Lens, fused bifocal. ., 
Lens, fused bifocal... 


World Facts—Great Inventions, United States and Foreign 
Great Inventions and Scientific Discoveries 


Date| inventor 
1642|Pascal. 


Date 


of... 


8/Borsch..... 


inventor 


Drescher. ... 


Leydenjar (condenser)| 1745\von Kleist, ..|German 
Lightning rod....... 1752\Franklin.. .,|U. 8S. 
TaAlNOlQ Wray ea siess Riek English 
Linotype. ......... : 7 5. 
Lithopone. ......... French 
Lithopone. ........+.| 1874/Orr.....0.5 English 
Locomotive, electric. . Vi hth 
Locomotive, exper. 1801 |Trevithick. . || Bnglish 
Locomotive, exper. 1812|Fenton et ai. |English 
Locomotive, exper. 1813|Hedley...... English 
Locomotive, exper. 1814 |Stephenson, . |English 
Locomotive, prac’l...| 1829|Stephenson. .|English 
Locomotive, lst U. S.| 1830 Cooper, P. 5 & 
Loom, power ....... 1785 |Cartwright. . | English 
Loudspeaker,dynamic| 1924 (Rice - -Kellogg |U. 8. 
Machine gun...... 1861\Gatling..... U.S, 
Machine gun, imprvd| 1872\Hotchkiss. | /]U. S. 
Machine gun(Maxim)| 1883|Maxim, H. S.|English 
Magnet, ceeiae ehsian 182 U.S. 
Mantle, gas. Austrian 
Mason jar. Ft =) 
Match, friction. : “English 


Match, phosphorus. 3 
| Match, Dhosphorus.. 


French 


5 Ss. 
Mercerized textiles. ..| 1843|Mercer, J... .|English 
Meter, induction..... 1888 |Shallenberger S. 
Microphone......... 1877 |\Berliner,.... U.S. 
Microscope Sompotad 1590 \Janssen. .... Dutch 
Monitor, warship. . 1861 |Ericsson..... GC, 3 
Monotype,.........| 1887|Lanston..... U. 38. | 
Motor, AC..........]| 1892/Tesla.. 2... U.S. ) 
Motor, induction. ;;:] 1888|Tesla.. |!) 1: U.S. 
Motor, AG, railway..} 1933\Jungk.’\ 21": U.S. 
Motor. outboard..... .|U. 8. : 
Motor, rotary....... . |Czech 
Motor, induction. ,, .| 1887|Tesla....... U.S. 
Motoreyele......... German 
Brave anaohing oeees| 1893 \Edison...... nee 

ovie machine....,. 

Movie projector.....| 1894\Jenkins,.... oe 
Movie—3 dimension. U.S, 
Mower, lawn........ uw 8. 
Mowing machine, U.S. 


7 


World Facts—Great Inventions, United States and Foreign 


Invention 


furnace... 
Oil filled he eable. 
Oleom: 

Ophthalmoscope. 

Paper machine (eylin- 

der), for making... 
Paper machine (the 

‘ourdrinier) 


Phonograph ........ 
Photo, color......... 
Photo, color........- 
Photo, color, con- 
trolied penetration. 
Photo, 3-color screen.. 
Photo film, celluloia.. 
Photo film, trans- 
arent. 


Phototelegraphy....: 
MANO, 22 iodo. Dak wa 
Piano aver eapetenen se 
Pin, safety.......... 
Pistol (revolver)... .. 


Plow, standard...... 
Powder, smokeless... 
Powder, smokeless. . . 
Printing, color....... 


Printing press, rotary 
Printing press, web. . 
Propeller, screw. . 

Propeller, screw. . 
Propeller, screw 
Propeller, screw . 
Punch card account’g. 
Radaricc. sss. - sees 


Radio amplifier...... 
Radio beacon....... 
Radio broadcaster. . . 
Radio crystal oscillat. 
Radiometer....... aa 


odyni 
Radio io transmitter 
triode modulation... 
Radio tube-diode . 
Radio tube oscillator. 
Radio tube triode. . 
Radio, wireless signal 


Radio, horizontal’ “" 
direction aerial. 
Radio FM 2-path.. 


Date | inventor ation 
1937|Du Pont lab. u.§ 
test reeks Siscenmcets ie Is 
avrilov....|Russi 
eas Emanueli.. eaten: 


1868|Mege-Mouries| French 
1851|Helmholtz... Corman 


1809) Dickinson. ../U. S. 
1799|Robert......|French 
-|German 
Ss. 
.|U. 8: 
:|U. 8. 
. English 
Italian 
1891|Lippman.... reean 
1892|Ives......../U. 3. 


Mannes- 
Godowsky.|U. S. 


1904|Lumiere, \ 
ere, L..|French 
1887|Goodwin....|U. 8. 
man- 
1888} Goodwin. .|U. 8. 
1898|Baekeland...|U. 8. 
1826|Niepce, Sr...|French 
1835|Fox-Talbot. .|English 
1837|Daguerre....|French 


1839|Niepce, Jr... 
1880/Bell."..... U 


80) B 
Oe Bell lab. .... U 
1863|Fourneaux... 


1884|Hollerith..../0.S 
1922|Taylor and 
Young..../U.S. 
1907|De Forest. ..|U. 5S. 
1928|Donovan....|U. S. 
1902|Stubblefield. . |/U. 8. 
1918) Nicolson....|U.S. 
sees [CROOKES . +00 English 
1913] Alexanderson|U. 8. 
1913|Fessenden.../U. S. 


1914| Alexanderson .|/U. S 
1905|Fleming..... 

1915|De Forest. ../U 
1907|De Forest 
1896| Marconi, , 


1902|Marconl,.... 


1905|Marconi..... 
/-1929|Armstrong... 


-|U. S. 
- |Italian 
Italian 
Italian 
U.S. 


Radio FM phase shift|' {1930|Armstrong...|U. 


Radio FM wide band. 
Radio FM multiplex. 
ign os pre-em- 
Radio at Pale 
multiplex......... 
pid ie ‘transmitter 


ae acetate....... 
Rayon cuprammonia,. 
Rayon rena a ce 
Rayon (viscose)..... 
perio Melatnielera<'e\e'sr 


Record, disc........ 

Record, wax cylinder. 

Refrigerants, sooty 
ing fluorine comp. 


chloroprene...... 
Rubber, vuleanized. . 


Shuttle, flying saan 
Silicon carbide...... 


1934/Armstrong.../U. 


8. 
1932|Armstrong.. .|U. S. 
8. 
1936|Armstrong...|U. S. 


1946|Armstrong.. .|U. 8. 
1903|Poulson..... Danish 
1883|Swan....... English 
1808 Cross-Bevan. |English 
1890] Duplesses....}French 
1884|Chardonnet. .|French 
1892|Cross-Bevan. |English 
1831|Hussey...... U.S. 
1834| McCormick. .|U. S. 
1887|Bell-Tainter..|U. 
1896|Berliner..... U. 
1888]Edison U. 
1930 
1868|David 


1930 
1839|Goodyear.... 
1808|Newbeiry... 
1777|Miller....... 
1915|Sperry...... 
1830|Thimmonier . 

1846|Howe......./U. 


|. 8. 
..|English 
U.S. 


Invention 


, practical. 
cieemnose: practical. 


Steel alloy, wae oa 
Steel, electric. se 


Serius even keel. 
Submarine, torpedo. . 
Tank, military...... 


Telephone amplifier. . 
Telephone, filter..... 
‘Telephone, radio..... 


Telephone, radio.. 
Telephone, radio, Ld. 
Telephone, Le 
Telephone, wireless. . 
Telescope, «1. + = 206s 
Telescope, . 6. ss aces 
Telescope, Astron... 
Teletype.........6. 


Television «05.4 0.46008 
'Television.......... 


Time, self-regulator... 
Tire, bicycle: ac. .:.2° 
Tire, double-tube.... 
Tire, pneumatic..... 
Tool, pneumatic..... 
Torpedo eee es8 ales aaa dtete 


Tricycle, internal 
combustion engine. 
Trolley car, electric. . 


Wire, barbed........ 
wae. Barbed Uri Wega acs 
X-ray y tunes) occa 


527 
Date Tnventor — Nation 
aed Sere Pe 565. ae 


1863 Solvay 
18: 


1896 
1856|Bessemer,... 
K pl 


th 
1836| Wheatstone. . 


English 
1832|Morse...... U.S. 
1874|\Edison...... 
1896|Marconi..... 
1895|Preece 
1876|Bell...... 


1912|De Forest... 
1911;Campbell.... 
1902|Poulsen and 

Fessenden. 


U. 8. 
1906|De Forest. ../U. 8. 
1915|Am. T. & T..|U. 58. 
1898|Poulson..... Danish 
1899|Collins...... U.S. 
1608|Lippershey...|Neth. 
1609/|Galileo...... Italian 
1611|Kepler...... German 


1928] Morkrum- 


Kleinschmidt U. 


1934|P. Farnsworth|U. 8. 


1944|Baird....... 
1593|Galileo. . 5 
1710|Reaumur.. 
1714|Fahrenheit... 
1890|/Bundy.... 


Beate 


Hse Dunlop 
1865|Law........ 
1866 Whitehead... . |English 
1876|Brennan.....|English 
1804|Fulton,...... U.S. 
1897|Fiske. ove: o | ages 
Aap oss Hammond...|U. 8. 
1868 yee ad... | English 
Maxim, PS ESI= f 
1900|Holt........ U.S. 
1885|Stanley..... U.S 
1930|/Clark....... U.S 
1885|Benz........ German 
1884/Van Depoel 
-87| & Sprague.|U. 8. 
1913|Coolidge..../U. 8. 
1912|Coolidge..../U. S. 
Just and 
1912} Hanaman.-}.... oe 
1899/C. G. Curtis. |U. 8. 
1849|Francis..... U. 8. 
1896/C. G. Curtis. |U. 8. 
1450|Gutenberg...|German 
1864 Mitterhoffer . |Austi 
1868|Sholes and 
Glidden.. *|U. 8. 
Langmuir- 
1924] Palmer....jU.S. 
1930|Prilnce...... US. 
1877|Thomson....|U. 8. 
1874|Gidden...... U. 8. 
1875|Haish,...... U. 8. 
1895|Roentgen..,.|German 
1916|]Coolidge....!U. 8S. 


P wen wr ri — = eS oe ee  — ee 


528 World Facts—Discoveries in Chemistry and Physics; 


Details of Famous Inventions 
. Charles E, Duryea declared he operated the first successful American automobile 
Bvccneld ‘Mase. Apr. 19, 1892. His brother, J. Frank Duryea, asserts he made essential 


imited programs to instructions to air wardens and military services. First stations were 

enBe, New York), WCBW (CBS, New York) and Dumont. A daily newspaper was televised and 
out at Schenectady in 1943. The FCC allotted frequencies June 27, 1945, and war-time improvements 
were made available. During the war infra-red tubes, 2 in. diameter, were used with an ernie 
First coaxial cable, New York to Washington via Philadelphia, completed by American Telep: e 
Telegraph Co., 1945. The image orthicon pick-up tube was developed by RCA in 1946. aca 

J. L. Baird, British inventor, completed his telechrome for color television in 1944. In sage 
States Golsmark made important contributions to color TV. CBS demonstrated a color system ; 
RCA in 1947. The first color broadcast of any duration was a one-hour program by CBS June 25, 1951, 
over @ network including Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. eral 

Motion Pictures in Size and Depth. A device for giving depth to motion pictures, invented by 
Waller, had its first public performance as Cinerama in New York Sept. 30, 1952. By ba 
multiple cameras and projection apparatus it produced an effect known as 3-dimensional (3-D). 
An anamorphic lens, invented in Europe by Henri Chretien, was called Cinemascope and had its first 
showing, The Robe, (20th Century-Fox) Sept. 16, 1953. A number of other processes to widen the 
screen without using more than one projector increased visibility and were known as Natural 
Vision, VistaVision, and Todd-AO. 


Discoveries in Chemistry and Physics 


Product Date) Discoverer | Nation Product |Date| Discoverer | Nation 
Pua MSU A iiss nepern 1922) Banting, Best, 
icine aye... Macheod."|Canad. 
moti-rabies.......... Taonianid:.*..< 2 ates 
oe Brae eticcis a\sete 
La) ee 5 
Arsphenamine. . Methanol........... 
Aspirin........ SNOOM YC oe soins 
Atomic theory... 
Atom-smashing th IN'GutTon."> <i ace clea 
O00) 0 CS See ere Mietzsch,etal|German | |Nitric acid.......... 
Aureomycin......... 1948 |Duggar..... U.S. Nitric oxide. .......: 1772) Priestley. . . .| English 
AUREL VOR ointes o's 0 eye |'a.e ere se Mietzsch, Pentewlin |. once niass 1929) Alex. Fleming} English 
Klarer....|German 1945) Florey-Chain.| English 
BOAPDUA oe ee es 1903 |Fischer...... German | |Plutonium fission. ...| 1940) Kennedy,J.W/U. 8. 
OS Ae RN 1920 |Calmette, : Wahl, A. C../U. 58. 
Guerin. ,.. |French Seaborg, G.T.| U.S. 
MAAODI gas 2d)s cele a a's 1936|Kogl, Ton- Segre, Emilio) U. 8. } 
CT Aomeenis German | |Polio vaccine........ 1953|Salk, Jonas E.|U. S. 
Bleaching powder....| 1798/Tennant.....|English | |Protargol........... 1882) Neisser...... German 
Bordeaux mixture....| 1885/Millardet....|French Quinine-synthetic....| 1918)Rabe....... German 
Bromine from sea,...| 1924|/Edgar- Radioactivity....... 1896) Becquerel... .| French 
Kramer... |U. S. Radioactivity counter! 1908) Rutherford, : 
Calclum carbide..... 1888 |Wilson...... U.S. Geiger... .| English | 
Carbon oxides,...... 1925 |Fisher RA CIUIM 5 sn scales cian 1898) Curie, Pierre.| French 
Gropsch... |German ||Radium............ 1898} Curie, Marie.| Polish 
Camphor synthetic... | 1896/Haller...... French Relativity theory....| 1905) Binstein..... German 
ROOIUNQ Te es sce or jnie 1810|/Davy....... English | |Salvarsan (606)...... 1910) Ehrlich......|German 
Chlioroform.......... 1831 /|Guthrie, S...|U. 8. Streptomycin........ 1945) Waksman.. ./U. S. 
Chloromyeetin.......|..... Burkhoider, , |U. 3. Sulfanilamide theory..| 1908|Gelmo...... German 
Conteben........,.,| 1950/Belmisch, Sulfanilamide........ Domagh.,...|German 
Mietzsch, Sulfadiazine. . é Robliny...s: U.S: 
Domagh..,. |German | |Sulfapyridine. Ewins Phelps} English 
Cortisone........... 1936|Kendall..... U.S. Sulfathiazole. . . Fosbinder, 
Cortisone, synthesis..| 1946/Sarett....... U.S. Walter. 
Cyanide. ........ ..| 1905\Caro, Frank. |German | |Sulfuric acid ........ Phillips. . . 
Cyolotron........... | 1929|Lawrence....|U.S Sulfuric acid, lead ; Roebuck... .| English 
2 0 a eae Ney reese | 1874|Zeidler...... German | |Terramycin..... : Finlay,etal..)U. 8. 
_ (Not applied as insecticide until 1939) uberculin.. vo... 0a. Koch.......|/German 
Deuterium (heavy Urey, Brick- Uranium fission Hahn, Strass-| 
hydrogen)......... 1932} wedde, COREOI)5.cted tis eancen 1939) mani’... - German 
Murphy,..|U. S. Bohra ins Danish 
Hlectric waves.......| 1888|Hertz....... German Fermi..... Ttalian 
PURECUNOIY 30.915, Few. esy 0 soe 1918)Thomson, J. |English Wheeler...) U. 8. 
Electron diffraction. .| 1936|Thomson, G, |English Einstein. ..|U. 8. 
. Davisson..../U. 8. ‘Uranium fission, atom- 
Hlectron spectrometer| 1944|Deutsch, Eli- Ic reactor...:..... 1942) Enrico Fermi.) Italian 
iout, Evans|U. S. Leo Szilard..|}U. 8. 
Electrostatic generator} 1929|VanGraff. de |U. S. V @OCING wikias wicsige =: ciee 1798) Jenner. .....| English 
Ether, anesthetic. ...| 1842|/Long........ LORIE 
Density of Gases and Vapors 
Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables (Weight in Grams per litre) 
Gas Wt. Gas We. Gas 
EE 
BROCUYIONIC).<.° u\¢., c clei caieiee 1.173 ||Fluorine . 1.695;"|| Neon se aa sets ecnies 
PUTIN va rise alba. vejalienlc ena’ ..-| 1.292 ||Helium. .178 || Nitric oxide............. 
PREM IAOUID ais aces oa os een -760 ||Hydrogen....... -090 || Nitrogen (chem.)........ 
BRENT Pa ah Sous. asta sikt ck 1.782 ||Hydrogen bromid 3.610 || Nitrogen (atm.).......... 
RPMREETER Pa 5 Masare aia. Ved oie cain 3.48 Hydrogen chloride. 1.627 || Nitrosyl chloride......... 
Butane-iso.............. 2.673 ||Hydrogen iodide... 5.708 || Nitrous oxide... .. 
MMIERR AIS SF. cmos, vos s See 2.519 |/Hydrogen selenide. . . -| 3.670 |/Oxygen... 
Carbon dioxide.......... 1.963 ||Hydrogen sulfide........ 1.520 |} Phosphine ak 
Carbon monoxide......., 1.249 ||Krypton ts 2) Cae. ve emie ce 3.736 ||Propane......... 
Carbon oxysulfide........ 2.72 Methanelotice aniatareaentasts -715 || Silicon tetrafiuoride 
Chlorine....... Rote iere ats ys 3.164 ||Methyl chloride......... 2.308 ||/Sulfur dioxide... . 
Chlorine monoxide....... 3.89 Methyl ether... 2.5.0.0... 2.110 OROD ictus 
EMANO sie es ee eee 1.357 ||Methyl fluoride....... : 1,545 
MOGSAOUO cicisls cw ss ee es 1.260 ||Mono methylamine. ..... 1.396 


__A patent for an invention is granted by the 
' United States Patent Office to the inventor of any 
_hew and useful process, machine, manufacture, or 
_ composition of matter, or any new and useful im- 
_ provements in these categories. The grant to the 
patentee is of ‘‘the right to exclude others from 
‘making, using or selling the invention throughout 
the United States’’ for the term of 17 years. 


A patent is also granted for certain distinct and 
“new varieties of plants. Patents for new, original 
- and ornamental designs for articles of manufac- 
_ ture may be obtained for 314, 7 and 14 years, as 
_ Tequested by the inventor. 


Except in special circumstances, an application 
must be made by the inventor; if two are associated 
__ in the invention both must apply; if the inventor 
- is mentally ill or dead, application may be made 
_ by the guardian or administrator of the estate. The 
specification must include a written description of 
the invention and of the manner and process of 
making and using it, and is required to be in such 
full, clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable 
any person skilled in the art to which the inven- 
tion pertains, or with which it is most nearly con- 
nected, to make and use the same. The claims are 
brief descriptions of the subject matter of the in- 
- vention reciting all essential features necessary to 
distinguish the invention from what is old. A 
drawing is required by the statute in all cases 
which admit of drawings. The filing fee is $30,, 
with $1 additional for each claim in excess of 20. 
Fees for design patents vary depending upon the 
term elected by the applicant, $10 for 342 years, 
$15 for 7 years, and $30 for 14 years. The inventor 
Se also subscribe to an oath that his allegations 
are true. 


The Patent Office examines the application to 
determine whether the invention is new and use- 
ful and whether the application otherwise com- 
plies with the law. If the application is allowed, 
a notice is sent the applicant and the final fee of 
$30, plus $1 for each claim in excess of 20 is payable 
before the patent may issue. There is no final fee 


Laws and Documents—Patents; Trade Marks 


Patents and How to Apply for Them 


for design patents. The patent is in force on the 

date it is granted. The terms ‘“‘patent applied for’’ 

and ‘patent pending’’ have no legal significance 

ee recs 3 serve notice that a patent is being 
ught. 


If the Patent Office rejects an application, the 
applicant may ask for reconsideration, giving 
reason; if rejected again he may appeal to the 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office, and if 
rejected there may go to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals or file a civil action in the 
U. S. District Court for the District of Columbia. 


A patent will not be granted for a mere idea or 
suggestion, or a machine that will not operate, 
or an invention that lacks utility, or printed mat- 
ter, or methods of doing business, or medicines 
that are merely mixtures of known ingredients, 
like physicians’ prescriptions. So-called patent 
medicines are not protected by patents. So-called 
perpetual motion machines cannot be patented. 


A patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 
been described in a printed publication or has 
been in public use or on sale before the date the 
invention was made or more than one year prior 
to the filing of the application. When two or more 
applications for patenting identical inventions are 
received, or when the applicant claims the inven- 
tion for which a patent has been issued, the Patent 
Office begins ‘‘interference proceedings’’ to deter- 
mine prior rights. The decision of the Patent 
Office may be reviewed by the courts, 


Under certain conditions a license must be ob- 
tained before an application for a patent can be 
filed in a foreign country. The Commissioner of 
Patents may order an invention kept secret if 
publication would hurt the national safety or 
defense. Pamphlet copies of the Patent Laws 
(25c), the Rules of Practice of the U. S. Patent 
Office in Patent Cases (50c), can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and the 
General Information Concerning Patents can be 
obtained from the Patent Office, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Trade Marks: How to Obtain and Protect Them 


A trade mark, as defined by Act of Congress, 
“includes any word, name, symbol, or device, or 
any combination thereof, adopted and used by a 

manufacturer or merchant to identify his goods 
and distinguish them from those manufactured or 
sold by others.’’ Rights in trade marks are ac- 
quired only by use, which must continue if those 
rights are to be preserved. In order to be eligible 
for registration a mark must be in use in commerce 
which may be lawfully regulated by Congress. 


Trade marks are registered on the Principal 
Register and the Supplemental Register of the 
U. S. Patent Office. ‘‘Coined, arbitrary, fanciful or 
suggestive marks, usually called technical marks, if 
otherwise qualified,??’ may be registered on the 
Principal Register. A trade mark that is merely 
descriptive of goods, or their regional origin, or is 
primarily a surname, is placed on the Supple- 
mental Register. The U. S. Patent Office says: 
“For the purpose of registration on the Supple- 
mental Register, a mark may consist of any trade 
mark, symbol, label, package, configuration of 
goods, name, word, slogan, phrase, surname, geo- 
graphical name, numeral or device.”’ 


A trade mark cannot be registered if it com- 
prises immoral,. deceptive or scandalous matter, or 
matter that may disparage or falsely suggest a 
connection with persons living or dead, institu- 
tions, beliefs, or national symbols. It cannot use 
the flag or coat of arms or other insignia of the 
United States, any state, municipality or foreign 
nation. It cannot use a portrait, signature or name 
of a living individual without his consent, or those 
of a deceased President of the United States with- 
out consent of his widow. 


An application for registration must be filed in 
the name of the owner of the mark, who may sub- 
mit his case or be represented by an attorney au- 
thorized to practice in trade mark matters. A com- 
plete application comprises a written application, 
@ drawing of the mark, five specimens or facsimi- 
les and the required filing fee. 

The Patent Office publishes a pamphlet, General 


Information Concerning Trade Marks, which de- 
scribes the way applications and drawings are to 
be prepared and gives sample forms for applica- 
tions. The Patent Office, upon request, will supply 
forms for the registration of a trade mark in the 
name of (1) an individual; (2) a firm, and (3) a 
corporation. If facilities permit, the Office will 
make drawings from the applicant’s direction and 
at his expense. If the application is allowed, the 
trade mark will be published in the Official Gazette 
so that anyone who considers that he will be 
damaged by the new mark may file his opposition 
in 30 days. 


The Trade Mark Act of 1946 also provides for the 
registration of service marks, certification marks 
and collective marks. A service mark is a title, 
symbol or name used in sale or advertising of 
services to identify them. A certification mark is 
used by others besides the owner to certify origin 
or quality, such as work by a union. A collective 
mark is used by members of a cooperative, an 
association or other group and indicates member- 
ship in a union or other organization. 


A trade mark is registered for 20 years and may 
be renewed for periods of 20 years if still in use in 
commerce regulated by Congress, unless previously 
cancelled or surrendered. The fee for the original 
application is $25, and for the renewal is $25, with 
lesser fees for corrections, amendments, abstracts 
of title and other services. 


The pamphlet, General Information Concerning 
Trade Marks, is a general guide. A book Trade 
Mark Rules of Practice of the United States Patent 
Office with Forms and Statutes, also is published. 
The Official Gazette, issued weekly, contains infor- 
mation concerning trade marks published for 
opposition, registered, and renewed. The first 
pamphlet is available at the U.S. Patent Office, 
Washington, D.C. For the others inquiries may be 
addressed to the Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. A digest 
of registered trade marks may be inspected at the 
Patent Office. 


An author or proprietor may obtain statutory 
copyright protection by complying with the pro- 
visions of Title 17 of the United States Code. Ap- 
plications for registration of claims to copyright 
are filed with the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. These applica- 
tion forms as well as information circulars cover- 
ing various subjects are furnished free upon re- 
quest to the Register of Copyrights. The Register 
has power to register only those works which 
comply with the law. : 

he copyricht law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
Yight is claimed belongs’’: : 

(a) Books, including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (e) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (€) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise; (1) motion-picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photoplays. . 

Works reproduced in copies for sale or public dis- 
tribution. 1. The notice of copyright shall consist 
either of the word ‘‘Copyright’’ or the abbreviation 
“Copr.,’’ or the symbol ‘‘@©’’ accompanied by the 
name of the copyright proprietor, and if the work 
be a printed literary, musical, or dramatic work, 
the notice shall include also the year in which the 
copyright was secured by publication. For example: 
“© John Doe 19—.”’ In the case, however, of copies 
of works specified above—(f) to (k)—the notice 
may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle © 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies, 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $4 fee. 

Books by American authors and proprietors, or 
alien authors and proprietors domiciled within the 
United States at the time of first publication of 
the work. The copies deposited must be accompan- 
ied by an affidavit, under the official seal of an 
officer authorized to administer oaths, stating that 
the typesetting, printing and binding of the book 
have been performed within the United States. 
Affidavit and application forms will be supplied 
on request. 

Works published outside of the United States. 
Foreign authors have an alternative to the 
requirements of the deposit of one copy of 
the work, an application for registration and a $4 
fee. The alternative is the deposit of two copies of 
the book, musical composition or other work, an 
application and a catalog card, but no fee. 
The alternative can be availed of only if the re- 
quired items reach the Copyright Office in accept- 
able form within 6 months after first publication. 
A book or periodical in the English language must 
be registered within six months from first publica- 
tion abroad if an ad interim copyright, which 
Jasts for five years, is sought. A foreign author 
who obtains an ad interim registration is per- 
mitted the importation into the United States of 
1500 copies, in one or more shipments, of a book 
or periodical of foreign origin in the English 
language during the 5 years after first publication 
abroad. Books or periodicals so imported must 
bear a U. S. copyright notice. 

_Works not reproduced in copies for sale. Copy- 
Yight may also be had of certain classes of 
works of which copies are not reproduced for sale, 
by filing in the Copyright Office an application for 
registration, with the statutory fee of $4, sending 


Laws and Documents—Copyright Law; American's Creed 
Copyright Law of the United States 


Source: Copyright Office. Library of Congress 


 — 


therewith: (1) In the case of lectures or other oral 
addresses or of dramatic or musical 


one complete,copy of the work. (2) In the case of — 


photographs, one photographic print. (3) In the 
case of works of art (paintings, drawings, sculp- 
tures), or of drawings or plastic works of a scien- 
tific or technical character, one photograph or 
other identifying reproduction of the work. (4) In 


the case of motion-picture photoplays, a title and - 


description, with one print taken from each scene 
or act. (5) In the case of motion pictures other 
than photoplays, a title and description, with not 
less than two prints taken from different sections 
of a complete motion picture. 


Fees ; 
For the registration of a claim to copyright in ~ 


any work, except a print or label used for articles 
of Tnescchandiee: $4; Tor the registration of a claim 


to copyright in a print or label used for articles of - 


merchandise, $6; which fees shall include a cer- 
tificate of registration. : 

For recording the renewal of copyright and 
issuance of certificate therefor, $2. 

For every additional certificate of registration, $1. 

For certifying a copy of an application for 
registration of copyright, and for all other cer- 
tifications, $2. 

For recording every assignment, agreement, 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceeding 
six pages, $3; for each additional page or less, 50 
cents; for each title over one in the paper re- 
corded, 50 cents additional. 

For recording a notice of use, $2, for each notice 


of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for each 


additional title. 

For any requested search of Copyright Office rec- 
ords, or works deposited, or services rendered in 
connection. therewith, $3 for each hour of time 
consumed. 

Copyright Notices 

The notice of copyright shall be applied in 
the case of a book or other printed publication, 
upon its title page or the page immediately fol- 
lowing, or if a periodical, either upon the title 
page, or upon the first page of text of each 
separate number or under the title heading, or if 
a musical work either upon its title page or the 
first page of music. 


Terms of Copyright - 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author or, if he is not living, certain specified 
representatives, in the order named may secure 
a renewal for a further term of 28 years. In case 
of composite works, posthumous work or works 
made ve hire, the proprietor may secure the 
renewal. e 


Universal Copyright Protection 

The United States is a party to the Universal 
Copyright Convention which became effective on 
Sept. 16, 1955. As of January, 1958, there are 27 
contracting states. 

Under terms of the convention each state will 
provide for protection of the rights of authors and 
other copyright owners in literary, scientific and 
artistic works, including writings, music, drama, 
cinematographic works, paintings, engravings and 
sculpture. Works first published in any member 
nation will generally get the same protection in 
other member nations as they afford their own 
nationals, The letter ‘‘c’’ in a circle accompanied 
by name of copyright owner and date of publication 
in a reasonable location on a work at first publi- 
cation will obtain protection for the work in any 
member country. It will be the international sym- 
bol of copyright. 

One of the amendments to U. S. law was elimina- 
tion of the clause requiring books in English by 
foreign authors to be manufactured here in order 
to get copyright protection. Foreign works need 
not be subject to the U. S. requirement of de- 
posit and registration, if they are first published 
in a Universal Convention country or are writ- 
ten by nationals of any contracting state. 


The American's Creed 


Written by William’Tyler Page, clerk of the U. S. House of Representatives, 
by the House Apr. 3, 1918 


in 1917, and accepted 


> 


I believe in the United States of America as a government of the people, by the people, for the 


people; whose just powers are derived from the consent 


a sovereign nation of many sovereign 
those principles of freedom, equality, 


of the governed; a democracy in a republic; 


states, a perfect union, one and inseparable; established upon 


Ree e justice and humanit; 
their lives and fortunes. I therefore believe it is m nian Reale rate eet eR 


Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, 


y duty to my country to love it; to support its 
and to defend it against all enemies. 


Nobel Prize Winners 531 


AW ARDS—MEDALS—PRIZES 
The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 


Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of dynamite, who died Dec. 10, 1896, bequeathed $9,000,000, the interest 
sedis distributed: yearly to those who had most contributed to the benefit of mankind during the pre- 

g year. 
Physics and chemistry awards are made by the Swedish Academy of Science; for medicine or 
ology by the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine; for = by the Swedish Academy of Literature; 
peace by a ccmmittee of five persons elected by ian Parliament (Storting). The 
cell Some is managed by a board of directors, the’ Nena ay aN ch is appointed by the Swedish 

ern! 
‘The founder stipulated that ‘‘no consideration whatever shall be paid to the nationality of the can- 
Bates: . . the most deserving be awarded the ae whether of Scandinavian origin or not.’’ Nation- 
Ss of the, w winner at the time of the award is given. In’ cases of double nationality, the nation of 
added 

A. 7 eelceaeae Arg., Argentine; Aus., preg Fae iene Benes Te piston Can., Patti es 

= os Laermer D., Du tech: Dn.. Danish; E., English; Fren nish; G., German: Hun., Hun- 

ian; Italian; Ja +» Japanese; N., ees EPs Polish; pre tes Portuguese: , Russian; Sp., 
anish: — Swedish; Swi., Swiss. 


Year 


—s 


Physics Chemistry _ gl Mi Literature Peace 


W.C. Réntgen(G.)|J. H. van’t Hoff/E. A. von Behring/R. F. A. Sully/H. Dunant (Swi.) 


1901.. 
i Prudhomme feat Frederick P: 
1902..|/H. A. Lorentz (D.) |E. Fischer (G.) Str. ; Onald Ross)TheodorMomm- |f, ere ee 


P. Zeeman (D.) sen (G.) x Gm) F 
: bat (Swi. 
H. A. Beoquerel(¥7) 8. an oar Bir aye a Croton 


1903.. N. R. Finsen (Dn.) |B. Bjornson (N.) 


Pierre and Marie 
Curie (F.), born 


F, Mistral (F.) Institute of Inter- 
J. Echegaray (Sp.) | national Law 


Poland 
-|Lord Rayleigh (E.)|Sir Willlam Ram- jI. P. Pavlov (R.) 
H, Sienkiewicz (P.) a ire von Sutt- 
De 


say (E. 
.|Philipp Lenard (G.)|A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) 
i us. 
.-|J. J. Thomson (E.)|H. Moissan (F.) Ciccls ann ae G. Carducci (I.) Titsodore fionne 
on y 
-|A, A. Michelson |E. Buchner (G.) |C, L. A. Laveran |R. Kipling (E.) E. T. Moneta (1.) 
9) -) L. Renault (F.) 

G. Lippmann (F.) E. Rutherford (E.)|P. Ehrlich (G.) 


1908. . R. Eucken (G.) K. P. Arnoldson 
E. Metehnikoff (Swe.) 
(G. F.), born - it Bajer (Dn.) 


Russia % A. Beernaert (B.) 
Theodor Kocher Selma Lagerlot Baron @’ Estour- 
(Swi.) (Swe.) nelles de Con= 
stant (F.) 
A. Kossel (G.) P. Heyse (G.) International Peace 
Sora wi.) 


-|G. Marconi (L.) W. Ostwald (G.) 
F. Braun (G.) 


-|J. yan der Waals|O. Wallach (G.) 
: w: Wien (G.) 


1911 erik Curie (F.), |A.Gullstrand(Swe.)|M.Maeterlinck (B.)|'T, M,C Asser (D.) 
born Poland A. H. Fried vee .) 
1912. ./Gustaf Dalén V. Grignard (F.) |A. Carrel (A.), born|G. Hauptmann (G.)|Biihu Root (A.) 
(Swe.) P. Sabatier (F.) ibe pe | 
1913, .|H. Kamerlingh- A. Werner (Swi.) . Richet (Fo |R. Tagore (Beng.) |H, LaFontaine (B.) 
D.) 
1914.. ton) ak (G.) |T. W. Richards(A.)|R. Barany iAus.) |Not awarded Not awarded 
E. 
ad We E foe ie? R. Willstitter (G.)|Not awarded ak eps Rolland Not awarded 
1916. .|Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded vera vee popes Not awarded 
stam 2 
7 kla |Not awarded Not awarded K. Gjellerup (Dn.) |International Red 
“eit onary” age H. Fontoppi dan Cross of Geneva 
; F. Haber (G.) Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded 
1919, ; ¥ ribet aia Not awarded Jules Bordet (B.) |CarlSpitteler (Swi.) were Wilson 
; Swi.)| Walther Nernst (G.)|A. Krogh (Dn.) Knut Hamsun (N.)/L. Bourgeois (F.) 
1928. Sieve cisatein G3 Sas a ae Soddy Not awarded | Anatole France (F.) Chistian ang x ’ 
; stian } 
1922../Niels Bohr (Dn.) |F-. We Aston (E.) |A. V. Hill (E.) & |J. Benavente (Sp.) |F. Nansen (N * 


O. Meyerhot (G.) @ 
.|R. A. Millikan (A.)|Fritz Pregl (Aus.) |F.G. oe (Gan W. B. Yeats (Irish)|Not awarded 


Sioteod (Can. 
1924, .|K. M. G. Siegbahn|Not awarded W. Einthoven ( OY Saye ee Not awarded 
(Swe.) mo 5 
G.)| Richard Zsigmondy|Not awarded G. B. Shaw (E.) C. G. Dawes (A.) 
ea ae. 2 Franck. ( ; ( cous ie is in Bir sora Cham- 


n (E.) 
rrin Swe.)|Johan Fibiger (Dn.)/Signora G. Deledda aoa riand (F.) 
- Jean B. Pe Ie ‘Svedberg : ? : ria G. Stresemann (G.) 


(I.) 
1927. .|Arthur Conn Heinrich Wieland |J. erat Jauregg|Henri Bergson (F.) Perea Buis- 
’ MGI us, 


n (F.), 
Witson on (B. ) Ludwie Guidde(G. 
1928. ./0. W. son (Bn Adolf. Windaus (G.)|D. eerie Nicolle |Sigrid Undset (N.) |Not awarded 


(E.) ‘ 
-|A, Harden (E.) F. G. Hopkins (E.)/Thomas Mann (G.)|F. B. Kellogg (A.) 
Due “ir, 2 ~ eRe and H. von Eu-| & C. Hijkman 
ler-Chelpin(Swe).}| (D.) 
cas Fischer (@.) | Land- ~ {Sinclair Lewis (A.) |N.Sdderblom(Swe.) 
. . Karl Land- in é i - 
193¢. |Chandrasekhara Hans Fischer (G.) {Dr. Kai ie 


Venkata Raman cet a bo! 
(India) 
Warburg -(G.)| Erik S Karlfeldt |Dr.N.M.Butler(A.) 
1931. .|Not awarded Carl nl Boson {2 red Otto S- (Swe.) Jane Addams (A.) 


(G.) 
W. Heisenberg (G.)|Irving Langmuir |Sir Charles S. Sher-|John Galsworthy |Not awarded 
cal ee (A) (E.) & B.|  (B.) 


i E. maes Thomas H. Morgan|Ivan Bunin (F-.),|Sir Norman Angell 
sae as & f itwin Bomree: Ae (A) born Russia (EL) 
dinger (Aus.) 

. C. Ur A. G.R. Minot (A.), W.| Luigi Pirandello (I,)| Arthur Henderson 
...Not awarded H. C. Urey (A) Bee Oth & oh 
G. H. Whipple | 
(A,) 


— ~~ © OO a y = = ~ — _ -_ ' * oa i *“—25-—e _ 


Pa Rs ke 


eee 


yn _(A.) 
iG. 2. Thomson (E.) 


. {Enrico Fermi (1.) 


E. O. Lawrence (A.) 


Frederic 
Fotior-Cure ( 


Paul’ Karrer (Swi if) 


A. oie ee ele 


¢| Hans Spemann (G.)/ Not awarded 


& Prof. Ot 


Hun. 
Richard Kuhn (G. oe connie Heymans} Pearl Buck (A.) 


Gerhard Domagk 
(G.)* ‘ 


Frans Eemil 
Sillanpaa (Fin.) 


(**) Swi bi 
a Georg Hev Edward Doisy (A. 
1943, . |Otto Stern (A.) a : esy a wa} 
1944, . |Isador Isaac Rabi [Otto Hahn (G.) ner Erlanger 
a ies eng on 
1; Pauli Artturil Virtanen exander 
ae woe Tana) (Fin.) ing (E.) Aleayaga | iGabri- 
Dr. Ernest Boris ela Mistral) (Ch.) 
Chain (G.) 
Sir.Howard Walter' 
H er Xrull Her: Hesse 
Percy W. Bridg- Dr. James B. Sum-| Herman J. er man 
pte.» Cina (A) ; ner (A.) A. Swi.), born in 
ohn Northrop (A.) y 
ae ae 
: tanley (A. 
1947, , Sir Edward Apple- |Sir Robert Robin- | Dr. Carl F. Coriand| André P. G. Gide |American Fri 
ton (E.) son (E.) wife. F, 
.. |Patrick M, 8. Arne Tiselius tearns 
Sag Blackett (E.) (Swed.) Eliot (E.), Amer- 
i H William Faulk 
i a | William F. Giauque| hit ter R. Hess m Faulkner 
et coh rem nna A. (Swi. ) and Antonio (A) 
oe D. aye E. Moniz) 
.. {Cecil Frank Powell [Otto Diels and Philip! Showwalter | Bertrand Russell 
a (E.) Kurt Adler (G.) | Hench(A.),Edward| (E.) 
Calvinkendal(A ay 
‘Tadeus Reichstein 
(Swiss) 
1951... |Sir ical ganas Dr. Edwin M. Me-| Dr. MaxTheiler(A.)| Par Lagerkvist 
(B.) 2 Millan (A.) & Dr.) born So. Africa (Swe.) 
Walton uish} ons Seaborg 
1952, . |Dr. Felix Bloch (A.) |Dr. Archer J. P. Selman A. Waks- | Francois Mauriac 
Dr. Edward Mills} Martin (Can.) man (A.), bornin| (F.) 
Purcell (A.) Ukraine 
1953, , |Fritz Zernike Prof.Herman Stau-| Fritz A. Lipmann | Winston Churchill 
(Dutch) dinger, (G.) (A.) & Dr. Hans (B.) 
Adolf Krebs (E.), 
both German- 
born . 
1954. .|Max Born (E,), Linus Pauling (A.) |Tnomas H. Weller,| Ernest Hemingway 
German-born Frederick C, (A,) 
Walter Bothe (G.) Roboins, John 
IF. Enders (A.) 
1955. .|Dr. Willis E. Lamb |Dr. Vincent du Vig-| Dr. Hugo Theorell | Halldor Kiljan 
(A.) neaud (A.) (Swe.) Laxness (Ice- 
Dr. Polykarp and) 
Kusch (A. oF: 
1956. . |Prof. John Bardeen |Sir ae ay Hinshel-| Dr. Dickinson W.|/Juan Ramon Jim- 
(A.) ood Richards, Jr. (A.)|_ enez( Puerto Rico) 
Dr.Walter H. Brat- prot, Nitkoial N. Dr. AndreF.Courn-| born in Spain 
tain (A.) Semenov (R.) and (A.), born in 
Dr. William B. France and Dr. 
Snockley (A.) Werner _Forss- 
\ L mann (G.) 
1957! |Drs, Chen Ning {Sir Alexander Todd! Dr. Daniel Bovet | Albert Camus (F.) 
Yang & Tsung (BE) (1.), born in 
eet Lee (both; Switzerland 
China) 
*Declined. **No prizes announced "F 1940, 1941 and 1942, 1Cash value 1957 awards, 


208,000 Swedish kroner (about $40,000 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 
The Pulitzer prizes were endowed by Joseph Pulitzer (1847-1911), publisher of The World, New York, 


IN. Y., 


in a bequest to Columbia University 


N 


of the university on recommendation of the 
the preceding year. 


ew York, N. Y., 
Ady 


Martin du 
(F.) 


Johannes V. Jensen International Red 
(Dn.) 


Hodding Carter, Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, Miss. ; 


(G. 
wy Dee Sir tay td H. Dale Eugene O’ Neill (A. |C: 
ro T 


Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood (EB.) 


anne unien 
Office tor Refu- 
(hot awarded) &) 
¥ 


4 


Cross of Geneva 


li Hull (A.) 


John R. Mott (A.) 
Emily Balch (A.) | 


ice cee | 
(Quakers) and 
Friends Service 


Gounell, London ~ 
Not awarded 


Lord Boyd Orr (E.) 


Dr. Ralph J 
Bunche (A.) 


Leon Jouhaux 
(F.) 


Albert Schweitzer _ 
(F) 


Gen. George C. 
Marshall (A.) 


The office of the 
United Nations 
Commissioner for 


ugees 

Not awarded | 
Not awarded 

Lester B. Pearson _ 


(Can.) 
? 


in each field, 


and are awarded annually by the trustees” 
isory Board on Pulitzer Prizes for work done during 


Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes—Dr. Grayson Kirk, president, Columbia Univ.; 
Louisville Courier-Journal; 


Barry Bingham, 
Turner Cat- 


ledge, New York Times; Norman Chandler, Los Angeles Times; Robt. Choate, Boston Herald; Gardner 


Cowles, 


land, 


For disinterested and meritorious public service 
rendered by a United States newspaper—a gold 


medal. 


A special citation was given in 1918 to Minna 
Lewinson and Henry Beetle Hough for a history 
of the services rendered by the American press 


Inc., 


Cowles Magazines, 
Knight Newspapers, 
Miller, Rochester Times- Union; Jos. Pulitzer, Jr. 


Inc., 
Chicago; Benj. 


tary. 


New York; J. D. Ferguson, Milwaukee Journal; 


awards given for years omitted. 


No 
MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE 


during 1917. 
1918—The New York Times. 


1919—Milwaukee Journal. 


1921—Boston Post. 
1922—The World, New York. 


John S. Knight, 


M. McKelway, Washington (D. C.) Evening Star; Paul 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Louis B. Seltzer, - 
'O.; Press; John Hohenberg, Columbia ‘Univ., secre . Cleve 


1923—Memphis (Tenn, ) Commercial Appeal, 


1924—The World, New York. 


r 


1926—Enquirer-Sun, Columbus. Ga. 
19%7--Canton (Q.) Daily News. 
1928—Indianapolis Times. 


1929—Evening World, New York. 
1931—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


; 


Z 
_ 195 


eg. 
amento (Calif.) Bee. 
ar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. 
P Louis Post- atch. 
Serastee ince no Ranieaton (Alberta) Journal 
plaqui ) : 
o. ad) bey a) Journ: 


1945—Detroit Free Press. 
1946—The Scranton (Pa.) Times. 


e 947—Baltimore Sun. 


-1948—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1949—Nebraska State Journal. 
1950—Chicago Daily News and St. Louis Post- 


Dispatch. 
1951— Miami (Fla.) Herald and Brooklyn Eagle. 
1952—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1953—News Reporter (Whiteville, N. C.); Tabor 
City _(N. C.) Tribune. 
1954—-Newsday, Garden City, N. Y. 
5—Columbus (Ga.) Ledger and Sunday Ledger- 


Enauirer. 
atsonville (Calif.) Register-Pajaronian. 


1956—-W. 
_ 1957—Chicago Daily News. 


LOCAL REPORTING 
A distinguished example of local reporting, the 
test being the quality of local news stories written 
-under pressure of edition time—$1,000. 
1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, The World. N, Y. 


| 1918—Harold A. Littledale, New York Evening Post 


1920—John J. Leary, Jr., The World, New York. 
1921—Louis Seibold. The World. New York. 
1922—-Kirke L. Simpson. Associated Press. 
1923—Alva Johnston, New York Times. 
1924_Magna White, San Diego (Calif.) Sun. 


1925—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
Chicago Daily News. 
1926—William Burke Miller, Courier-Journal, 


Martin, J. S. 


1932—W. C. Richards, D. LD. 2 
- ‘ Detroit Free 


F. D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, 


Press. 
1933—Francis A. Jamieson, Associated Press. 
1934—-Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1935—William H. Taylor; New York Herald Tribune. 
1936—Lauren D. Lyman, New York Times. 
1937—John J. O'Neill. New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurence, New York Times; Howard 
W. Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari 
Lal, Universal Service, and David Dietz, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 
1938—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
1939—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
Paper Alliance. 
1940—S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram. 
1941—Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram. 
1942—-Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1943—George Weller, Chicago Daily News. 
1944—-Paul Schoenstein, N. Y. Journal-American. 
1945—Jack S. McDowell, San Francisco Call 


tin. 3 
1946—William L. Laurence, New York Times. 
tman, New York World- 

Telegram. - 
1948—George E. Goodwin, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 
1949—Malcolm Johnson, The Sun, New York. 
1950—Meyer Berger, New York Times. 
1951—Edward S. Montgomery, San Francisco Ex- 


aminer. ; 
1952—Geo. de Carvalho, San Francisco Chronicle. 
Beginning in 1953 two prizes were given for re- 
porting: (1) to meet a deadline; (2) jree of dead- 


line. 
rovidence (R. I.) Journal and_Eve- 
pairs punetie ; } . Mowery, N. Y. 


x.) Record. 
1988) Lee Hills, Detroit Free Press; (2) Arthur 
Daley, New York Times. 
1957—(1) Salt Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; (2) Wallace Turner and William Lambert, 
Portland Oregonian. 
NATIONAL seeunTine 


($1,000 

1942—Louis Stark, New York Times. 
1944—Dewey L. Fleming, Baltimore Sun. 
1945—James B. Reston, New_York Times. 
1946—Edward A. Harris, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1947—Edward T. Folliard, Washington Post. 
1948—Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune; 

Nat S. Finney, Minneapolis Tribune. 


Pulitzer Prizes 


~-1948—Pau 


1949—Charles P. Trussell, New York Times. 
1950—Edwin O. eas Seattle (Wash.) Times. 
: » New York Times. 
1953—Don Whitehead, Associated Press. 
1954—-Richard Wilson, Cowles Newspapers. 
1955—Anthony Lewis, Washington Daily News. 
1956—Charles L. Bartlett, Chattanooga Times. 
1957—James Reston, New York Times. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 
($1,000) 


1942—Laurence Edmund Allen, Associated Press. 
1943—Ira Wolfert, North American Newspaper 


Alliance. 
1944— iel DeLuce, Associated Press. 
1945—Mark S. Watson, Baltimore Sun. 
1946—Homer W. Bigart, New York Herald Tribune. 
1947—Eddy Gilmore, Associated Press. 


cago Daily News; 


Press. 
1952—John M. Hightower, Associated Press. 
1953—Austin C. Wehrwein, Milwaukee Journal. 
1954—Jim G. Lucas, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1955—Harrison Salisbury, New York Times. 
1956—William Randolph Hearst, Jr., J. Kingsbury 

Smith, Frank Conniff, Hearst Newspapers. 
1957—Russell Jones, United Press. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


For distinguished service as a Washington or 
foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 
Award discontinued 1948. 


1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and New York Evening Post. 
1932—Walter Duranty, New York Times, and 
Charles G. Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—Frederick T. Birchall, New York Times. 
1935—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune. 
1937—Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York Times. 
1938—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1939—Louis P. Lochner, Associated Press. 
1940—Otto D. Tolischus, New York Times. 
1941—Bronze plaque to commemorate work of 
American correspondents on war fronts. 
1942—Carlos P. Romulo, Philippines Herald, 
Manila. 
1943—Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times. 
1944—Ernest Taylor Pyle, Scripps-Howard News- 
aper Alliance, 
1945—Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, Associated Press. 
1946—Arnaldo Cortesi, New York Times. 
1947—Brooks Atkinson, New York Times. 


EDITORIAL WRITING 


For distinguished editorial writing, the test of 
excellence being clearness of style, moral purpose, 
sound reasoning and power to influence public 
opinion—$1,000. 
1917—New York Tribune. 
1918—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
1920—Harvey E. Newbranch, Omaha Evening 

World-Herald. 
1922—Frank M. O’Brien, New York Herald. 
1923—William Allen White, Emporia Gazette. 
1924—Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer. Special 

prize, Frank I. Cobb, The World, New York. 
1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 
1926—The New York Times, Edward M. Kingsbury. 
1927—Boston Herald, F. Lauriston Bullard. 
1928—Grover C. Hall, Montgomery Advertiser. 
1929—Louis Isaac Jaffe, Norfolk Virginia Pilot, 
1931—Chas. Ryckman, Fremont (Nebr.) Tribune. 
1933—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1934—E. P. Chase, Atlantic (Ia.) News Telegraph. 
1936—Felix Morley, Washington Post. George B. 

Parker, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1937—John W. Owens, Baltimore (Md.) Sun. 
1938—W. W. Waymack, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 

and Tribune. 
1939—Ronald G,. Callvert, Portland Oregonian. 
1940—Bart Howard, St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch. 
1941—Reuben Maury, Daily News, N. Y. 
1942—Geoffrey Parsons, New York Herald Tribune. 
1943—Forrest W. Seymour, Des - Moines (ia.) 

Register and Tribune. 
1944—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. Henry_J. Haskell. 
1945—George W. Potter, Providence (R. I.) Jour- 


nal-Bulletin. 
1946—Hodding Carter, (Miss.) Delta 
Democrat-Times. 

1947— William H. Grimes, Wall Street Journal, N.Y. 
1948—Virginius Dabney, Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch. 
1949—John H. Crider, Boston (Mass.) no 

‘ost. 


Herbert Elliston, Washington (D. C.) Pi 


Greenville 


: os we 


¥ 


sayy ers on pad editor, Jackson (Mich.) 
1951 William H. Fitzpatrick, New Orleans States. 


1952—Louis LaCoss, St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
1953—Vermont C. Royster, Wall Street Journal. 
1oes—Roy saves ssetroit Pree Press 

lowes, i 
1986—Lauren K. Soth, Des Moines Register and 


Tribune. 
1957—Buford Boone, Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News. 
CARTOON 


For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 
work—$1,000. 
1922—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1924—J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1925—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1929—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1930—Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1931—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 
1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News. 
1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 
1937—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News, New York. 
1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
1939—Charles Werner, Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
1940—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1941—Jacob Burck Chicago Times. 
1942—Herbert Pee Block, Newspaper Enter- 
rise Association. 
1943—Jay N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1944—Clifford K. Berryman, Washington Star. 
1945—-Bill Mauldin, United Feature Syndicate. 
1946—Bruce Alexander Russell, Los Angeles Times. 
1947—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
1948—Reuben L. (Rube) Goldberg, The Sun, N. Y. 
1949—Lute Pease, Newark (N. T) Evening News. 
1950—James T. Berryman, Washington Star. 
1951—Reginald W. Manning, Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix, Ariz. F 
1952—Fred L, Packer, New York Mirror. 
1953—Edward D. Kuekes, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
1954—Herbert L. Block, Washington Post & 
Times-Herald. : 
1955—Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
tch 


atch, 
1956—-Robert York, Louisville Times. 
1957—Tom Little, Nashville Tennessean. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 


For an outstanding example of news photography 
published in a daily newspaper—$1,000. Open to 
amateurs as well as photographers regularly em- 
ployed by news media. 


1942—-Milton Brooks, Detroit News. 

19438—Frank Noel, Associated Press. 

1944—-(War Front)—Frank Filan, Associated 
Press; Earle L. Bunker, Omaha World-Herald. 

1945—(War Front)—Joe Rosenthal, Associated 
Press, for photograph of the marines planting 
American flag on Iwo Jima. > 

1947—Arnold Hardy, amateur, for his picture of 
@ woman leaping to death in the Winecoff Hotel 
fire in Atlanta, Ga. 

1948—Frank Cushing, Boston Traveler. 

1949—Nathaniel Fein, New York Herald Tribune. 

1950—Bill Crouch, Oakland (Calif.) Tribune. 

1951—Max Desfor, Associated Press. 

1952—John Robinson and Don Ultang, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 

1953—William M. Gallagher, Flint (Mich.) Journal. 

1954—Mrs. Walter M. Schau, amateur (Calif.). 

1955—John L. Gaunt, Jr., Los Angeles Times. 

1956—New York Daily News, for consistent cov- 
erage, and photo by George Mattson. 

1957—Harry A. Trask, Boston Traveler. 


SPECIAL CITATION 


1941—New York Times. 

1944—Byron Price, Director Office of Censorship. 

1944—Mrs, William Allen White. 

1945—The cartographers of the American press 
for maps of the war fronts. 

1947—(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1948—Dr. Frank Diehl Fackenthal, 

1951—Cyrus L. Sulzberger, New York Times, 

1952—Max Kase, New York Journal-American, 
and Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1953—The New York Times, for Review of the 
Week section, and Lester Markel, its founder. 

1957—Kenneth Roberts, for his historical novels. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS 
NOVEL 


For distinguished fiction, published in book form 
during the year, by an American author, prefer- 
ably dealing with American life—$500. 


1918—Ernest Poole His Family. 


eras Se ee ee 
sons. 
1921—Edith Whar The Age of Innocence. 
1922—Boo' Alice Adams. 

One of Ours. 
1924—Margaret Wilson, she Able 


. 


1907. Pg et ld, Early Autumn 
—Lou eld, is 
1a SEprnee Wilder, The Bridge of San 


y. 
1929—Julia M. Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary. 
1930—Oliver La Farge, Laughing Boy. 
1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, Years of Grace. 
1932—-Pearl S. Buck, The Good Earth. ; 


This 
1943—Upton Sinclair, Dragon’s Teeth. 
1944—-Martin Flavin, Journey in the Dark, 
1945—John Hersey, A Bell for Adano. 
1947—Robert Penn Warren, All the King’s Men. 
ar rga g A. Michener, Tales of the South! 


c. 

1949—James Gould Cozzens, Guard _of Honor. 
1950—A. B. Guthrie, Jr., The Way West. 
1951—Conrad Richter, The Town. 
1952—Herman Wouk, The Caine Mutiny. 
1953—Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the? 


Sea. 
1955—William Faulkner, A Fable. 
1956—MacKinlay Kantor, Andersonville. 


DRAMA 


For an American play, preferably original in its 
source and dealing with American life, which shall 
represent.in marked fashion the educational value 
and power of the stage—$500. In years omitted 
no award was made. 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, Why Marry? 
1920—Eugene O’Neill, Beyond the Horizon. 
1921—Zona Gale, Miss Lulu Bett. 
1922—Eugene O’Neill, Anna Christie. 
1923—Owen Davis, Icebound. 
1924—-Hatcher Hughes, Hell-Bent for Heaven. 

a Rae Howard, They Knew What They 


anted. 
1926—George Kelly, Craig’s Wife. 
1927—-Paul Green, In Abraham’s Bosom. 
1928—Eugene O’Neill, Strange Interlude. 
1929—Elmer -Rice, Street Scene. 
1930—Marc Connelly, The Green Pastures. 
1931—Susan Glaspell, Alison’s House. 
19382—George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
Gershwin, Of Thee I Sing. 
1932—Maxwell Anderson, Both Your Houses. : 
1934—Sidney Kingsley, Men in White. 
1935—Zoe Akins, The Old Maid. 
1936—Robert E. Sherwood, Idiot’s Delight. 
1937—George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, You 
Can't Take It With You. 
1938—Thornton Wilder, Our Town. 
1939—Robert E. Sherwood, Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
1940—William Saroyan, The Time of Your Life. 
(He declined the prize.) 
Sg E. Sherwood, There Shall Be No 


geht. 
1943—Thornton Wilder, The Skin of Our Teeth. 
1944—No drama award. Special award—Richard 


Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II, for the 
musical Oklahoma! 


1945—Mary Chase, Harvey. 


Y. 
1946—Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay, State 
of the Union. 


1948—Tennessee Williams, A Street Car Named 


sire. 

1949—Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman. 

1950—Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein II, 
and Joshua Logan, South Pacific, based on 
James A. Michener’s 1948 prize-winning book, 
Tales of the South Pacific, 

1952—Joseph Kramm, The Shrike. 

1953—William Inge, Picnic. 


1954—John Patrick, The Teah 
ae eahouse of the August 


1955—Tennessee Williams, Cat on A Hot Ti 
1956—Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett, fhe 
Diary of Anne Frank 


1957—Eugene O'Neill (decd.), Long Day’ 
Into Night. : : Pe 
HISTORY 
Senae a distinguished book of the year on history— 


1917—J. J. Jusserand, With Ameri 
and Present Days. CAE eT ees 


paired Ford Rhodes, A History of the Civil 


ar 
1920—Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico. 
1921—William Sowden Sims, The Victory at Sea, 
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1922—James Truslow Adams, The Founding of New 
ons. ener! Ww: 
—Charles arren, The Supreme Court in 
United States History. * 
1924—Charles Howard Mclillwain, The American 
Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation. 
1925—Frederick L, Paxton, A History of the Amer- 


ican Frontier. 

1926—Edward Channing, History of the United 
States, Volume VI. 

1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty. 

1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in 
American Thought. 


1929—Fred A, Shannon, The Organization and 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65. 


~~ 1930—Claude H. Van Tyne, The War of Indepen- 


ence. 
pre emedonle E. Schmitt, The Coming of the 
ar, : 

1932—Gen. John J. Pershing, My Experiences in 
the World War. 

1933—Frederick J. Turner, The Significance of 
Sections in American History. 

1934—-Herbert Agar, The People’s Choice. 

1935—Charles McLean Andrews, The Colonial 
Period of American History. 

1936—Andrew C. McLaughlin, A Constitutional 
History of the United States. 

1937—Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New 
England. 

1938—Paul Herman Buck, The Road to Reunion. 

1939—Frank Luther Mott, A History of American 
Magazines, 

teres Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War 

ears. 

1941—Marcus Lee Hansen, The Atlantic Migration. 

1942—Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington. 

1943—Esther Forbes, Paul Revere and the World 
He Lived In. 

1944—-Merle Curti, The Growth of American 
Thought. f 

1945—Stephen Bonsal, Unfinished Business. 

er parhleted M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of 
ackson. 

1947—Dr. James Phinney Baxter 3d, Scientists 
Against Time. 

1948—Bernard De Voto, Across the Wide Missouri. 

1949—Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption of American 
Democracy 

1950—O. W. Larkin, Art and Life in America. 

1951—R. Carlyle Buley, The Old Northwest, 
Pioneer Period 1815-1840. 

1952—Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted. 

1953—George Dangerfield, The Era of Good Feel- 


ngs. 

1954 Bruce Catton—A Stillness at Appomattox. 

1955—Paui Horgan, Great River: The Rio Grande 
in North American History. 

1956—Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform. 

1957—George F. Kennan, Russia Leaves the War. 


BIOGRAPHY OR AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people—$500. 


1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott, 
assisted by Florence Howe Hall, Julia Ward 


Howe. 

1918—William Cabell Bruce, Benjamin Franklin, 
Self-Revealed. 

1919—Henry Adams (posthumous), The Education 
of Henry Adams. 

1920—Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John 
Marshall. “ pa 

1921—Edward Bok, The Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok. 

1922—Hamlin Garland, A Daughter of the Middle 
Border. 

1923—Burton J. Hendrick, The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page. ‘ 

1924—-Michael Pupin, From Immigrant to Inven- 


198o-M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Barrett Wendel and 


His Letters. 
1926—Dr. Harvey Cushing, The Life of Sir William 


Osler. > 
1927—Emory Holloway, Whitman, An Interpreta- 
tion in Narrative. 
1928—Charles Edward Russell, The American 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas. 
1929—Burton J. Hendrick, The Training of an 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters of Wal- 
ter H. Page. 
1930—Marguis James, The Raven. (Sam Houston). 
1931—Henry James, Charles W. Eliot. 
1932—Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt. 
1933—Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland. 
1934—Tyler Dennett, John Hay. 
1935—Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee. 
1936—Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and 
Character of William James. __ 
1937—Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
History of the Great Administration. y 
1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s 
Progress; Marquis James, Andrew Jackson; Vol. 
I, The Border Captain; Vol. II, Portrait of a 
President. 


19393—Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin. 
1940—Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life 


and Letters. 

1941—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, Jonathan Edwards. 

1942—Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crinoline. 

1943—Samuel Eliot Morison, Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea (Columbus). 

1944—Carlton Habee, The American Leonardo: 
The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse. 

1945—Russell Baline Nye, George Bancroft; Brah- 
min Rebel. 

1946—Linnie Marsh Wolfe. Son of the Wilderness. 

1947—William Allen White, The Autobiography of 
William Allen White. Coban 

1948—Margaret Clapp, Forgotten First Citizen: 
John Bigelow. 

1949—Robert E, Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins. 

1950—Samuel Flagg Bemis, John pe Adams 
oss the Foundations of American Foreign 

olicy. 

1951—Margaret Louise Coit, John C. Calhoun: 
American Portrait. 

1952—Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes. 

1953—David J. Mays, Edmund Pendleton 1721- 


1803. 
ig pe A. Lindbergh, The Spirit of St. 


ouis. 
1955—William S. White, The Taft Story. 
1956—Talbot F. Hamlin, Benjamin Henry Latrobe. 
1957—John F. Kennedy, Profiles in Courage. 


POETRY 


For a distinguished volume of verse by an 
American author—$500. 

Before this prize was established in 1922, the 
following awards were made from gifts provided 
by the Poetry Society. 1918—Love Songs, by Sara 
Teasdale: 1919—Old Road to Paradise, by Mar- 
faret Widdemer, and Corn Huskers, by Carl Sand- 


ur. 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson, Collected Poems. 
1923—Edna St. Vincent Millay, The Ballad of the 
Harp-Weaver; A Few Figs from Thistles; Eight 
Sonnets in American Poetry, 1922; A Miscellany. 
1924—Robert Frost, New Hampshire: A Poem with 
Notes and Grace Notes. 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, The Man Who 
Died Twice. 
1926—Amy Lowell, What’s O’Clock. 
1927—Leonora Speyer, Fiddler’s Farewell. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson, Tristram. 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét, John Brown’s Body, 
1930—Conrad Aiken, Selected Poems. 
1931—Robert' Frost, Collected Poems. 
1932—George Dillon, The Flowering Stone. 
1933—Archibald MacLeish, Conquistador. 
1934—Robert Hillyer, Collected Verse. 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann, Bright Ambush. 
1936—Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Strange Holiness. 
1937—Robert Frost, A Further Range. 
1938—Marya Zaturenska, Cold Morning Sky. 
1939—John Gould Fletcher, Selected Poems. 
1940—Mark Van Doren, Collected Poems. 
1941—Leonard Bacon, Sunderland Capture. 
1942—William Rose Benet, The Dust Which Is God. 
1943—Robert Frost, A Witness Tree. 
1944—-Stephen Vincent Benét, Western Star. 
1945—Karl Shapiro, V-Letter and Other Poems. 
1947—Robert Lowell, Lord Weary’s Castle. 
1948—W. H. Auden, The Age of Anxiety. 
1949—Peter Viereck, Terror and Decorum. 
1950—Gwendolyn Brooks, Annie Allen. 
1951—Carl Sandburg, Complete Poems. 
1952—Marianne Moore, Collected Poems. 
1953—Archibald MacLeish, Collected Poems. 
1954—Theodore Roethke, The Waking. 
1955—Wallace Stevens, Collected Poems. 
1956—Elizabeth Bishop, Poems, North and South, 
1957—Richard Wilbur, Things of This World. 


PULITZER PRIZE IN MUSIC 


For distinguished musical composition in the 
larger forms of chamber, orchestral or choral 
music or for any operatic work including ballet, 
performed or published during the year, by a com- 
poser of established residence in the United States 

00 


1943—William Schuman, 
A Free Song. 
1944—Howard Hanson, Symphony No. 4, Op. 34, 
1945—Aaron Copland, Appalachian Spring. 
1946—Leo Sowerby, The Canticle of the Sun, 
1947—Charles E. Ives, Symphony No. 3 
1948—Walter Piston, Symphony No. 3. 
1949—Virgil Thomson, Louisiana Story. 
1950—Gian-Carlo Menotti, The Consul. 
1951—Douglas MacDowell Moore, Giants in the 


Secular Cantata No. 2, 


Earth. 

1952—-Gail Kubik, Symphony Concertante. 

1954—Quincy Porter, Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra. 

plist! peat Menotti, The Saint of Bleecker 
Street. 

1956—Ernest Toch, Symphony No. 3 

1957—Norman Dello Joio, 
siastes. 


Meditations on Eccle- , 


oe 


age 


Bi 


Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 
Academy Awards in Motion Pictures 


Source: Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 


Given annually by the Academy 
Oscar, is the principal symbol. 


f Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. A statuette. 
The figure remained nameless until 1931 when Mrs. 


Herrick, present executive secretary of the Academy, reported for her first day’s work as librarian, 


Observing a copy of the statuette, she remarked: 
columnist overheard 


the remark. Next day his sy: 


“He reminds me of my Uncle Oscar.’’ A newspaper — 
ndicated copy contained the line “Employees have 


affectionately dubbed their famous statuette ‘Oscar’.”’ From that day it has been called Oscar. 


1927-28 
Actor: Emil Jannings, Way of All Flesh. 
Actress: Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven. 
Picture: Wings, Paramount. 

1928-29 
Actor: Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona. 
Actress: Mary Pickford, Coquette. 
Picture: Broadway, M-G-M. 

1929-30 
Actor: George Arliss, Disraeli. 
Actress: Norma Shearer, Divorcee. 
Picture: All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 


versal. 1930-31 
Actor: Lionel Barrymore, Free Soul. 
Actress: Marie Dressler, Min and Bill. 
Picture: Cimarron, RKO. 


1931-32 
Actor: Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Actress: Helen Hayes, Sin of Madelon Claudet. 
Picture: Grand Hotel, MGM. 
Special: Walt Disney, Mickey Mouse. 

1932-33 
Actor: Chas. Laughton, Private Life of Henry VIII. 
Actress: Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory. 
Picture: Cavalcade, Fox 


1934 
Actor: Clark Gable, It Happened One Night. 
Actress: Claudette Colbert, same. 
Picture: It Happened One Night, Columbia. 


1935 
Actor: Victor McLaglen, The Informer. 
Actress: Bette Davis, Dangerous. 
Picture: Mutiny on the Bounty, MGM. 
1936 
Actor; Paul Muni, Story of Louis Pasteur. 
Actress: Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld. 
Picture: The Great Ziegfeld, MGM. 
1937 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous. 
Actress: Luise Rainer, The Good Earth. 
Picture: Life of Emile Zola, Warner. 
1938 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, Boys Town. 
Actress; Bette Davis, Jezebel. — 
Picture: You Can’t Take It With You, Columbia. 
1939 
Actor: Robert Donat, Goodbye Mr. Chips. 
Actress: Vivien Leigh, Gone With the Wind. 
Picture: Gone With the Wind, Selznick Inter- 
national. 
1940 
Actor: James Stewart, The Philadelphia Story, 
Actress: Ginger Rogers, Kitty Foyle. 
Picture: Rebecca, Selznick International. 
1941 
Actor: Gary Cooper, Sergeant York. 
Actress: Joan Fontaine, Suspicion. 
Picture: How Green Was My Valley, 20th Century- 
Fox. 
1942 
Actor; James Cagney, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
Actress: Greer Garson, ‘Mrs. Miniver. 
Picture: Mrs. Miniver, MGM. 


1943 
Actor; Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine. 
Actress; Jennifer Jones, The Song of Bernadette. 
Picture: Casablanca, Warner. 

1944 
Actor: Bing Crosby, Going My Way. 
Actress: Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight. 
Picture: Going My Way, Paramount, 


1945 
Actor; Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend. 
Actress: Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce. 
Picture: The Lost Weekend, Paramount. 


1946 
Actor: Fredric March, Best Years of Our Lives. 
Actress: Olivia de Havilland, To Each His Own. 
Picture; The Best Years of Our Lives, Saml. 
Goldwyn, RKO. 


4 
Actor: Ronald Colman, A Double Life. 
Actress: Loretta Young, The Farmer’s Daughter. 
mere: Gentleman's Agreement, 20th Century- 
‘OX. 


1948 
Actor: Laurence Olivier, Hamlet. 
Actress: Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda. 


Picture: Hamlet, 
International. 


1949 
: Broderick Crawford, All the King’s Men. 
Actor le) aw: eee: 


Actress: Olivia de Havilland, The 
Picture: All the King’s Men, Columbia. 


Two Cities Film, Universal — 


1950 
Actor: Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Supporting actor: George Sanders, All About Eve. 
Scpporting setress: Jesephine Hull, Harvey 
upporting actress: Josephini > N 
Picture: All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox. 

1951 
Actor: Humphrey Bogart, The African Queen. 
Supporting actor: Kar] Malden, A Streetcar Named 

Desir 


sire. 

Actress: Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named Desire. 

Supporting actress: Kim Hunter, A Streetcar 
Named Desire. 

Picture: An American in Paris, MGM. 

Thalberg Memorial Award: Arthur Freed. 


. 1952 
Actor: Gary Cooper, High Noon. : 
Supporting actor: Anthony Quinn, Viva Zapata! 
Actress: Shirley Booth, Come Back, Little Sheba. 
Supporting actress: Gloria Grahame, The Bad 
and the Beautiful. 
Picture: Greatest Show on Earth, Cecil B. De- 
Mille, Paramount. 


1953 
Actor: William Holden, Stalag 17. 
Supporting ‘actor: Frank Sinatra, 

Eternity. 

Actress: Audrey Hepburn, Roman Holiday. 
Supporting actress: Donna Reed, From Here to 
Eternity. 
Picture: From Here to Eternity, Columbia. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: George Stevens. 


1954 
Actor: Marlon Brando, On the Waterfront. 
Supporting actor: Edmond O’Brien, The Bare- 
oot Contessa. 
Actress: Grace Kelly, The Country Girl. 
Supporting actress: Eva Marie Saint, On the 
Waterfront. 
Picture: On the Waterfront, Horizon-American 
Corp., Columbia. 
1955 


Actor: Ernest Borgnine, Marty. 
Supporting actor: Jack Lemmon, Mister Roberts. 
Actress: Anna Magnani, The Rose Tattoo. 
Supporting actress: Jo Van Fleet, East of Eden. 
Picture: Marty, Hecht and Lancaster’s Steven 
Productions, U.A. 
1956 


Actor: Yul Br yRuGe, The King And I. 

Supporting actor: Anthony Quinn, Lust For Life. 

Actress: Ingrid Bergman, Anastasia. 

Supporting actress: Dorothy Malone, Written On 
‘The Wind, 

Picture: Around The World In 80 Days, Michael 
Todd Co., Inc., U.A. 

Direction: George Stevens, Giant. 

Art direction: (black and white) Cedric Gibbons 
and Malcolm F. Brown, Somebody Up There 
Likes Me, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; (color) Lyle 
R. Wheeler and John De Cuir, The King and 
I, 20th Century-Fox. 

Set Gecosation: (black and white) Edwin B. Willis 


From Here to 


an - Keogh Gleason, Somebody Up There 
Likes Me; (color) Walter M. Scott and Paul Ss. 
Fox, The King And I 


Cinematography: (black and white) Joseph Rut- 
tenberg, Somebody Up There Likes Me; (color) 
Lionel Lindon, Around The World In 80 Days. 

Costume design: oy 2 and white) Jean Louis, 
The Solid Gold Cadillac, Columbia; (color) 
Irene Sharaff, The King And I. 

Film editing: Gene Ruggiero and Paul Weather- 
wax, Around The World In 80 Days. 

Music: (scoring musical picture) Alfred Newman 
and Ken Darby, The King And I: (music score 
of a dramatic or comedy picture) Victor Young, 
Around The World In 80 Days; (song) What- 
ever Will Be, Will Be (Que Sera Sera), from 
The Man Who Knew Too Much, Filwite Produc- 

N », Pa ount, music and cs 
Evans and Jay Livingston. 5" ef 

Foreign language film: La Strada, 
rentiis Production (Italian). 

Short subjects: 


Ponti-De Lau- 


(cartoon) Mister Magoo’s Pu 
Jumper, U.P.A. Pictures, Polunbinccieonen 
Bosustow, producer; (one-reel) Crashing The 
Water Barrier, Warner Bros.-Konstantin Kalser, 


producer; (two-reel) The Bespoke Overcoat, 
Pou K. Moone ee producer, 
recording: e King And I, 20th Century- 
_ Fox Studio Sound Dept., Carl Faulkner, sound 
director. 
“Speci al effects: John Fulton, The Ten - 
a Beenie, Motion Picture Associates, fees Pane 
“Writing: (motion picture story) The Brave One, 
King Bros. Productions, Inec., RKO Radio; 
_ (screenplay-adapted) James Poe, John Farrow 
* and S. J. Perelman, Around The World In 80 


Miss America Pageant 


Days, The Michael Todd Co., Inc., U.A.; 
(screenplay-original) Albert Lamorisse, The Red 


Frank 
Wonerary 1 Award: Eddie Cantor, for distinguished 
RK antor, tor Stin} S. 
service to the film industry. 


of Atlantic City, N. J. 


_The Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, N. J. is a resort-promotion device developed with 


great success since 1921, attracting thousands of visitors and gettin; i 

- 7 g national newspaper, radio 

and i lor in coverage. Miss Leonora Slaughter, who became secretary of the board in 1935, directs 

- con * - Contestants are chosen locally by civic, educational and service organizations, must 
ve a e gh school education and may come from the United States, Canada, Hawaii and Puerto 

age = ae: Hachette! Sapp bo me ars leaders, supplies the prize funds, which 

S awar y state and local organizati 5 5 i 
expended annually for this purpose. The 1957 contest was held Sept. 2 to 3. oS ee 


MISS AMERICA PAGEANT CONTESTANTS 


Miss America of 1958 


- 
Miss Colorado—Marilyn Elaine Van Derbur, $5,000 
scholarship. Runners-up 


Miss Georgia—Jody Elizabeth Shattuck, Atlanta. 
_ 1st—$3,000 scholarship. 

Miss Oklahoma—Mary Nancy Denner, Alva. 2nd— 
__ $2,500 scholarship. 

‘Miss California—Lorna M. Anderson, Sacramento. 
. 3rd—$2,000 scholarship. 

Miss Florida—Dorothy Maria Steiner, Boca Raton. 
- 4th—$2,000 scholarship. 


Semi-Finalists 
$1,000 Scholarships 

Miss Arizona—Lynn Freyse, Tucson. 

Miss Missouri—Sara Ann Cooper, Buckneéf. 

Miss Nevada—Loni Jess Gravelle, Reno. 

Miss North Carolina—Elaine Herndon, Durham. 

Miss Oregon—Judith Faye Hansen, Astoria, 

Talent Awards 
$1,000 Scholarships 

Most Talented Actress, Miss 
Stange, Birmingham. 

Most Talented Popular Singer, Miss Connecticut— 
Susan Elizabeth Lightbown, Fairfield. 

Most Talented Classical Singer, Miss Idaho— 
Carene La Rae Clarke, Pocatello. 

Preliminary Talent, Miss Indiana—Gloria Ruth 
Rupprecht, Valparaiso. Miss Pennsylvania— 
Jennie Rebecca Blatchford, Hollidaysburg. 

Most Talented Musician, Miss Kentucky—Jane 

. Marvin Brock, Liberty. Miss Utah—Francine 
Louise Felt, Salt Lake City. 

Miss Congeniality, Miss New Mexico—Glynnelle 
Hubbard, Farmington. 

Most Talented Dancer, Miss Nebraska—Catherine 
L. Nielson, Lincoln. 

Most Talented Artist, Miss Vermont—Joan Heather 
Hewitt, Brattleboro, 

Hostess to Contestants, Miss Atlantic City—Jean 
Cooper Fishback. 

Other Contestants 

Miss Arkansas—Suzanmne Scudder, Hot Springs. 

Miss Canada—Joan May Fitzpatrick, Windsor, Ont, 

Miss Chicago—Bette Lieb, Chicago. 

Miss Delaware—Kathleen Ann D’Attilio, Wilming- 


Alabama—Anna 


ton. 

Miss District of Columbia—June Roberta Cook, 
Arlington, Va. 

Miss Hawaii—Sandra Lei Luahiwa Forsythe, Hono- 
lulu. : 

Miss Illinois—Jeannie Beacham, Downers Grove. 

Miss Iowa—Carol Lynn Fleck, Oskaloosa. 

Miss Kansas—Georgiana Rundle, Axtell. 

Miss Louisiana—Beverly Leigh Norman, Shreve- 
port. 

Miss Maine—Carol Ann Bartels, Bath. 


Miss Maryland—Nancy Elizabeth Norris, Silver 
Springs. 

Miss Massachusetts—Daly Hirsch, No. Providence. 

Miss Michigan—Valerie Joy Strong, Williamsburg. 

Miss Minnesota—Ardyce Ruth Gustafson, St. Paul. 

Miss Mississippi—Mary Imogene Allen, Yazoo City. 

Miss New Hampshire—Holly Katrine Arnell, Colby 
Junior College. 

Miss New Jersey—Janet Marie Ressler, Union. 

Miss New York—Astrid Papamichael, 

Miss New York State—Janet Faith Corrigan, 
Huntington. 

Miss North Dakota—Helen Jane Winje, Minot. 

Miss Ohio—Linda Kay Hattman, Mansfield. 

Miss Puerto Rico—Winie Rodriguez, Caparra Ter- 
race, Rio Piedras. 

srr Rhode Island—Beatrice Susan Turek, Provi- 

ence. 

Miss a Carolina—Cecelia Ann Colvert, Green- 
wood. 

Miss South Dakota—Patricia Maureen Miller, 
Mobridge. 

— Tennessee—Amanda Lee Whitman, Nash- 
ville. 

Miss Texas—Carolyn Calvert, Austin. 

Miss Virginia—Rebecca Ann Lee, Roanoke, 

Miss West Virginia—Janice Lou Sickle, Fair- 
mont. 

Mine Wisconsin—Joan Carol Hentschel, Wauwa- 
osa. 


MISS AMERICA’S LATER CAREER 


Bess Myerson (1945) is Mrs. Allen Wayne, a star 
on television, has acted as commentator of the 
T.V. presentation of the Pageant’s National Finals 
and has one daughter. ‘ 

Marilyn Buferd (1946) is a motion picture and 
television actress. 

Barbara Jo Walker (1947) is Mrs. John V. 
Hummel, has 2 sons and 1 daughter, and her own 
T. V. show in Memphis. 

BeBe Shopp (1948) is Mrs. Bayard David War- 
ing, is New England representative of the Miss 
America Pageant, and has one daughtetr, 

Jacque Mercer (1949) is Mrs. Richard Curran, 
of Phoenix, Arizona, and has a 3 year old son. 

Yolande Betbeze (1950-51) is the wife of Mat- 
thew Fox, motion picture executive. 

Colleen Kay Hutchins (1952) is the wife of Dr. 
E. M. Vandeweghe, of New York Gity. 

Neva Jane Langley (1953) is Mrs. William A. 
Fickling, Jr., of Warner Robins, Georgia. 

Evelyn Margaret Ay (1954) is Mrs. Carl Sem- 
pier, of Verona, N. J., and has a daughter. 

Lee Ann Meriwether (1955) is a television star. 

Sharon Kay Richie (1956) is the wife of Don 
Cherry, singer, and has one son . 

Marian Ann McKnight (1957) is a Junior at 
U.C.L.A. 


Mrs. America Contest 


The 19th annual Mrs. America Homemaking 
Contest was held May 8-11, 1957, at Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., and was won by Mrs. Linwood Findley, 
Arlington, Va., wife of Lt. Col. Harry Findley, 
USAF, and mother of 4 children. She is 32 years 
old, weighs 135 lbs. and is 5 ft. 8 in. tall. She was 
born in Louisiana and attended Louisiana State 
Univ. 

Mrs. Findley received a two-week vacation at a 
Fort Lauderdale hotel, a 1958 sedan, a gas kitchen, 
laundry, dish wasker and kitchen cabinets, gas 
range, gas refrigerator, gas water heater and gas 
clothes dryer, also sterling silver flatware, sewing 


machine, meat products, appliances, $300 in U. S. 
Savings Bonds and an oil portrait. 

Second place was won by Mrs. Betty Patterson, 
Winslow, Ariz., wife of an art teacher and mother 
of 4; third place by Mrs. Jeannette Kimball, 
Ruston, La., wife of a doctor and mother of 3. A 
number of other contestants received trophies. 
Mrs, Cleo Maletis, Portland, Ore., Mrs. America 
of 1957, received a special award of $500. Local gas 
utility companies conducted the state contests and 
the American Gas Assn. and Savings Bond Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Treasury Dept. cooperated in the 
program. 
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HORATIO ALGER AWARD 


Since 1947, by American Schools and Colleges 
Assn., in recognition of achievement from humble 
beginnings: Charles C. Bales, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Thomas Carvel, Yonkers, N.Y.; Alwin F. Franz, 
Denver, Colo.; Joyce C. Hall, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Gwilym A. Price; Dr. John Sheinin, Chicago, 
ll.; Harry Sugar, Akron, Ohio; John Ware, Phila- 
“eat Pa.; Adam Young; Louis Zahn, Chicago, 
Thi. 


AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Gold medal, annually since -1937 to a distin- 
guished American of Irish blood. John A. Cole- 


man. AMERICAN LEGION CONTEST 


National high school oratorical contest for 
awards, annually since 1938, was entered by more 
than 350,000 students in 1957. National finals in 
Waterville High School, Waterville, Maine, April 
11, 1957. Winners: Dan Elliott McCall, Modesto, 
Calif., $4,000; Theodore Everingham, Jackson, 
Mich., $2,500; William J. Toth, New York, $1,000; 
Paul Fowler, Jr., Jacksonville, Fla., $500. 

The National Contest consists of 12 regional, 4 
sectional and the national finals. Each depart- 
ment can qualify one contestant for the regionals. 
Contests are arranged by the National American- 
ism Commission of the Legion, Indianapolis. 

The 1958 finals will be held at Portales, N.M., 
April 21, 1958. Regionals are planned for April 
14, 15, 16; sectional contests, April 17 and 18. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Centennial Medal, in commemoration. of the 
100th anniversary of AIA in 1957, to Ralph T. 
Walker of Voorhees, Walker, Smith & Smith. 
Gold Medal, to Louis Skidmore of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill. Craftsmanship Medal, Charles 
Eames, Venice, Calif., for distinguished design of 
furniture. Fine Arts Medal, Mark Tobey, Seattle, 
Wash., for paintings. Edward C. Kemper Award, 
David C. Baér, Houston, Tex., for contributions 
to architectural profession. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Art prizes awarded by the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago at the 62nd American Exhibition of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. Mr. & Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Art Institute Medal and $2,000 to Seymour Lipton, 
for a sculpture; medal and $1,000 to James Brooks, 
for a painting. Ada 8S. Garrett Prize, $750, Hedda 
Sterne, for a painting. Walter M. Campana Me- 
morial Prize, $500, Keith Finch, for a painting. 
Norman Wait Harris Silver Medal and $500, Franz 
Kline, for a painting; bronze medal and_ $300, 
Theodore F. Appleby, for painting. Flera Mayer 
Witkowsky Prize, $350, Kenzo Okada, for painting. 
Alonzo C. Mather Prize, $300, Marianna Pineda, 
for sculpture. M. V. Kohnstamm ze, $250, 
Joseph Cornell, for a construction. Bertha Aberle 
Florsheim Memorial Prize, $100, John F. Miller, 
for an oil collage. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 


Award of Merit Medal, annually for distin- 
guished work in the arts. Raphael Soyer, painter. 
Gold Medal of the Institute, John Dos Passos, 
fiction; Allan Nevins, history and _ biography. 
Fellowships in literature of the American Acade- 
my in Rome, Robert Francis; Louis Simpson. 
Medal for Good Speech in Broadcasting, Edward 
R. Murrow. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Parent Body of the Academy) 


Loines Award for Poetry, Edwin Muir. Brunner 
Award for Architecture, John Carl Warnecke. 
Award for Distinguished Service to the Arts, 
Francis Henry Taylor. Arts and Letter Grants to 
non-members, $1,000 each—Art: John Heliker, 
Jonah Kinigstein, Kenzo Okada, Hugo Robus, 
Polygnotos Vagis, New York; Anne Poor, New 
City, N.Y. Literature: Leslie Fiedler, Princeton, 
N.J.; Robert Fitzgerald, Notre Dame, Ind.; Mary 
McCarthy, Robert Pack, New York; W. S. Mervin, 
Boston; Flannery O’Connor, Milledgeville, Ga. 
Music: Lucas Foss, Los Angeles; Lee Hoiby, Sey- 
mour Shifrin, New York. Rosenthal Award for a 
novel, $1,000, Elizabeth Spencer. Marjorie Pea- 


body Waite Award, $1,000, Theodore Chanler, 
composer. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE AWARD 


Estab. in 1955 through a grant of $1,000,000 b: 
the Ford Motor Company Fund as a amemiei) te 
Henry and Edsel Ford. 10 awards of $75,000 each 
and a gold medal are to be granted to persons 
Ferns ee Ee ane contribution to 

es of atomic energy. First 
1957, to Prof. Niels Bohr, Deniwarks tat 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 
SPECIAL AWARDS, GRANTS, FELLOWSHIPS 


All awards were made in 1957, unless otherwise designated. 


SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


Manly Memorial Medal: W. A. Benser and H. B. : 
stare , Nafional Advisory Committee for A 
nautics. 


Aviation Awards 


Nat’l Advisory Comm. for Aeronautics, Distin- 
guished Service Medal, to I. Irving Pinkel, for’ 
research on causes of fire and impact hazards in} 
aircraft crashes. 


Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences: Sylvanus 
bert Reed Awa Lock= 


Col. Frank 

Award—Dr. Ross 

Robert M. Losey Award—Dr. Ross US 
Weather Bureau. Lawrence Sperry Award— 
George F. Jude, Sperry Gyroscope Co. Daniel! 
Guggenheim Medal—Arthur Emmons Raymond, | 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 


National Aircraft Show, Bendix Trophy. To? 
Capt. Kenneth D. Chandler, USAF, for winning; 
speed run from O’Hare Field, Chicago to Andrews } 
Air Force Base, 619.73 mi., in 54 mins., 45.5 Secs., | 
averaging 679.053 mph in his F-103. 


Collier Trophy, estab. 1911, by National Aero-_ 
nautical Assn. for achievement in aviation. To? 
Charles J. McCarthy and associates of Chance: 
Vought Aircraft, Inc., and to Vice Adm. James S.. 
Russell and associates of the U.S. Navy Bureau of’ 
Aeronautics, for development of the F8U Crusader. 


Service Medal, of National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, to Dr. Jerome: 
A Wigs member and former chairman of” 


Hap .Arnold Award, by Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, for outstanding contribution in the field of 
aviation. Sen. Stuart Symington. 


Harmon International Air Trophies, annually to 
outstanding aviator, aviatrix and aeronaut of the 
year. Aviator, Lt. Col. Frank K. Everest, USAF, 
for pioneer work in rocket aircraft. Aeronaut, 
Malcolm D. Ross and Lt. Comdr. Morton L. Lewis, 
for having piloted a balloon to record altitude of 
76,000 ft. on Nov. 8, 1956. 


_ Frank M. Hawks Memorial Award, by Air Serv- 
ice Post 501 of the American Legion. To Henry 
R. Luce, publisher and editor-in-chief of Time, 
Inc., for contributions of Time, Life and Fortune - 
magazines to aviation. 


Dr. Alexander Klemin Trophy, estab. 1951, by 
American Helicopter Society. Posthumously, 
ete Wayne W. Eggert, experimental test pilot, 

Gen. William E. Mitchell Award for distin- 
guished service to aviation: Gen. Edwin W. 
Rawlings, commander, Air Material Command. 

Stevens Honor Award, Stevens Institute of Tech- | 
nology, to Roy T. Hurley, Curtiss-Wright Corp, 

USAF Distinguished Civilian Service Awards, 
to Dr. Wernher von Braun, Otto Walchner, Rob- 
ert E. Meidel, and Dr. Harry Krutter. 

Wright Brothers Medal of the Society of Auto- 


motive Engineers. C. H. Zimmerman, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 


F. WAYLAND AYER CUP 


oe inte by N. W. aver & Son, Inc., 
iladelphia for newspaper typography, make- 
up. The Goshen (Ind.) News. phi 


BOARD OF TRADE, NEW YORK 


» Gold plaques, awarded annually for preserving 

our heritage of freedom and democracy.”’ John 
D. Rockefeller 3rd, president, Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts, and Dr. A. Whitney Gris- 
wold, president, Yale University. 


Book Awards 


Anisfield-Wolf Awards, annually since 1 
$1,000 each, for best books on recial relatienes 
ee ea ees a eee for Your 

ort; r ‘reyre raz - 
ters and the Slaves. fk Rs 


Emily Clark Balch Prizes, by Virginia Quar 
Review, for literary essays dealing with ee 
phase of American literature. First prize, $500, 
to John L. Longley, Jr., Charlottesville, Va., for 
Joe Christmas: The Hero in the Modern World. 
Second prizes, $250 each, to Weller Embler, New 
worse So RE aad Shwe and to John T. 

ier, ge, Tenn., for omen 
against Confusion. a) Bea 


ft Prizes, by Columbia University, for 
rical writing, $2,000 each: George F. Ronan: 
Russia Leaves the War, and Dr. Arthur S. 


» for Wilson: the New Freedom. 


Boys’ Clubs of America, Junior Book Awards. 
lals to Beayer Water, by Rutherford G. Mont- 
ery; The First Lake Dwellers, by Chester G. 
rne; Quest of the Snow Leopard, by Roy 

apman Andrews; The Story of Albert Schweit- 
i uy Jo Manton; Trail Blazer of the Seas, by 
Jean Lee Latham, 


fe Brotherhood Award, annually since 1949, by the 
me onal Conterence copy reer and eas) Dr. 
Arth - Compton ani Tr . Greenfield for 
contributions to better human relations. 


John Burroughs Assn., medal for nature stu 
book: Archie Carr, for The Windward Road. vs 


' Campion Award, by Catholic Book Club for 
contribution to Catholic letters: Paul Horgan. 


_Carey-Thomas Award, by Publishers’ Weekly, 

for creative publishing. Doubleday & Co., for 

Mainstream of America, series of history books. 

a mention, Alfred A. Knopf, for Great Lives in 
lef, series of biographies; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
The Letters of Thomas Wolfe. 


Catholic Institute of the Press Award to Jim 
Bishop, for The Day Christ Died. 


Child Study Assn. of America award for book 
for young people: Meindert DeJong, The House 
of Sixty Fathers. Citation to William O. Steele, 
‘The Lone Hunt. 


Christopher Book Awards, announced by the 
Rev. James Keller, founder of the Christophers. 
Awarded to encourage personal responsibility and 
individual initiative for the common good in fields 
of communication. To George Shuster, for_In 
Silence I Speak; Eric Wollencott Barnes, for The 
Man Who Lived Twice; Irving Stone, for Men to 
Match My Mountains; Edwin Teal, for Autumn 
Across America; Don Whitehead, for The FBI 
Story. Special award to Jim Bishop for his book 
The Day Christ Died. 


Civil War Round Table, Washington, D. C. 
Gold medal to Virgil Carrington Jones, for Gray 
Ghosts and Rebel Raiders. 


Commonwealth Club of California, literature 
awards, annually since 1931, for books by Cali- 
fornia residents. Gold medals: (fiction) Elizabeth 
Linington, Glendale, for The Long Watch; (non- 
fiction) Kathryn Hulme, Los Angeles, The Nun’s 
Story. Unclassified silver medals: Charles Page 
Smith, Santa Monica, for James Wilson, Founding 
Father; Beatrice Stephens Nathan, Albany, for 
Tales of a Teacher; Dale Van Every, Santa Bar- 
bara, for Men of the Western Waters. Silver 
medal for juvenile book: Harlan Thompson, San 
Marino, for Spook the Mustang. 


John Day Novel Award, by John Day Co. and 
New School for Social Research, for novel manu- 
seript. To Helen Upshaw, for The Judas Tree. 


Dell-Western Award, $1,000 for best western 
novel published by Dell Publishing Co., given by 
Dell and Western Printing and Lithographing Co. 
to John Cunningham, for Warhorse. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. Awards—Librarian Prize, 
annual competition, open to American Librarians, 
Lavinia Dobler, librarian for Scholastic Magazines, 
for A Business of Our Own, to be pubilshed in 
1958. Dodd, Mead & Co. in association with Boys’ 
Life, annua! story competition; Boys’ Life $1,000 
for first serial rights, Dodd, Mead $1,000 in ad- 
vance royalties. Trouble at Turtle Bay, by Marie 
Holmstrand, and Dangerous Deadline, by Mildred 
A. Wirt. 

Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Book Awards, 
chosen by 40 national organizations: Exploring the 
Universe, by Roy A. Gallant; Mr. Justice Holmes, 
by Clara Ingram Judson; The Story of the ‘‘Old 
Colony”’ Of New Plymouth, by Samuel E. Morison. 

Ellery Queen Mystery Awards, for best short 
stories. First prize, $1,500, Avram Davidson, for 
The Necessity of His Condition. Special award 
of merit, $1,000, B. J. R. Stolper, for Lilith, Stay 
Away From the Door. Best first story, $500, Alvin 
Peyehouse, for The Kachina Dolls. 

Charles W. Follett Award, annually by Wilcox & 
Follett Co., for children’s book, $3,000 and gold 
medal. Eula Mark Phillips, for Chucho, The Boy 
With The Good Name. ‘ es 

riends of American Writers, $1,000 award: So 
Fell che Angels, by Thomas G. Belden and Marva 
Robins Belden. Also donation to Poetry Magazine. 


lends of Literature, Chicago. Fiction award, 
oh te Ruth Stephan, for The Flight. Literary 
istory, $100, to Walter B. Rideout, for The Radi- 
cal Novel in the United States: 1900-1954. $100, 
to Ruth Herschberger, for co-founding with Reuel 
Denney of Poets’ Theater at University of Chicago. 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 


$100, to Poetry magazine to be given for best 
rae Chicago poet published if magazine in 

Golden Book Award of the Catholic W: 
Guild of America, annually for best. book Oy ae 
American Catholic author. Edwin O’Connor, for 
The Last Hurrah. 


Golden Pen Playwriting Award, for best pl 
for children written in English on Jewish theise 
$1,000, Yehuda Hanegbi, for The Invisible Clowns. 


Samuel Goldwyn Award, for creative writing, 
$1,000, to Christopher Nash, Los Angeles, for re 
published novel, The Crystal Tree. 


Harvard University Press Award, $2,000, for 
distinguished work by member of Harvard faculty 
and published by its press: Mark DeWolfe Howe, 
for Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Shaping 
Years. Honorable mention: Harry Tuchman Levin, 
for Context of Criticism. 


Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards. Annual con- 
test in creative writing at Univ. of Michigan. 
Drama: Arthur James Beer, Jr., for Three Short 
Plays, $900; James Robert Packard, for Carry 
Nation, $800; Paul Nathan Zietlow,; for Three 
Short Plays, $500; William Kenneth Hawes, for 
Reach for a Dream, $400. Fiction: Paul Nathan 
Zietlow, for collection of short stories, $900; 
Robert Jay Staal, for An Alloy in Arcadia, $900; 
David Lowe, for volume of short stories, The 
Second Life, $500; Earl J. Prahl, for volume of 
short stories, Speak No Evil, $400. Essay: Michael 
Millgate, for Essays on Literature and Society, 
$600; Ruth Hammetter, for Collected Essays, 
$600; William Forrest Dawson, for essays, Mark It 
Personal, $400. Poetry: Earl J. Prahl, for Within 
Midnight Wood, $600; Michael Millgate, for 
Twenty Poems, $600; Marjorie Piercy, for Poems 
of Emotion and Circumstance, $500. 


Houghton Mifflin Fellowship, annually since 
1935, for completion of a literary work. Herbert 
Simmons, for Corner Boy. 


Institute of Early American History and Cul- 
ture, Williamsburg, Va. Annual award, $500. I. 
Bernard Cohen, for book on Franklin and Newton. 


Jewish Book Council of America. Prizes for 
best books of Jewish interest. Lion Feuchtwanger, 
for Raquel: The Jewess of Toledo; Elma Ehrlich 
Levinger, for contribution to Jewish juvenile lit- 
erature; Jacob Glatstein, for Yiddish poetry; 
Moshe Feinstein, for Hebrew Poetry. 


Kenyon Review Fellowships, $4,000 each, to 
James F. Powers, Elizabeth Spencer, Delmore 
Schwartz, Francis Ferguson. 


American Library Assn. Three awards of $5,000 
each for 1956 books making distinguished contri- 
butions to the American tradition of liberty and 
justice, to William H. Whyte, Jr., for The Organi- 
zation Man; Alpheus Thomas Mason, for Harlan 
Fiske Stone, Pillar of the Law; James Thurber, 
for Further Fables for Our Time. Prize money 
provided by Fund for the Republic. 

Constance Lindsay Skinncr Award, by Women’s 
National Book Assn., a bronze plaque annually, 
for distinguished service in books, To Anne J. 
Richter, New York, 

Louisiana State Library Assn. Award: Allen P. 
Sindler, for Huey Long’s Louisiana. 

Thurmond Monsen Award, $500, annually, by 
Society of Midland Authors, Chicago, for best 
book by a native of the midwest. Bruce Catton, 
for This Hallowed Ground. 

Thomas Moore Assn. Medal, for distinguished 
Catholic publishing: P. J. Kenedy & Son, for 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, edited by Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. and Donald Attwater. 


National Book Awards, since 1950, by_American 
Book Publishers Council, American Booksellers 
Assn. and Book Manufacturers’ Institute as a 
cooperative effort of the book publishing industry. 
Bronze plaque and $1,000 each, for distinguished 
literary achievement: Wright Morris (fiction), for 
The Field of Vision; George F. Kennan (non- 
fiction), Russia Leaves the War; Richard Wilbur 
(poetry), Things of This World. 

National Council of Women: Kathryn Hulme, 
The Nun’s Story. 

Newbery and Caldecott Awards, estab. by Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, editor, Publishers’ Weekly. Given 
annually by Children’s Library Assn, Newbery 
Medal, Virginia Sorensen, for ‘Miracles on Maple 
Hill, Caldecott Medal, Marc Simont, for illustra- 
tions for Janice May Udry’s A Tree Is Nice. 


Francis Parkman Prize of the Society of Ameri- 
van Historians, $500, to George F. Kennan, for 
Russia Leaves the War. Honorable mention: Al- 
pheus T. Mason, for Harlan Fiske Stone, Pillar 
of the Law, and David Cohn, for The Life and 
Times of King Cotton. 
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by Charlotte Armstrong. Best first mystery. 


becca’s Pride, by Donald McNutt Douglass. * Also 


tchi Pratt Award of Civil War Round 
Table, New York, N. ¥.: Bruce Catton, for This 
Hallowed Ground. 


Wildlife Society, annual award: Travels and 
Traditions of Waterfowl, by Albert Hochbaum. 


Woodrow Wilson Award, estab. 1948, by Wood- 
tow Wilson Foundation, $1,000 annually, en- 
courage research and reflection in the fields of 
politics, government- and international relations. 
To James MacGregor Burns, for Roosevelt: The 
Lion and the Fox. 


Catholic Awards 


Catholic Peace Award, estab. 1952 by Catholic 
Assn. for Int’] Peace, to an American ‘‘whose out- 
standing achievements have helped further the 
Christian principles of justice and charity.’’ Rev. 
Raymond A. McGowan, former director of Social 
Action Department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 


James J. Hoey Awards, since 1942, by Catholic 
Interracial Council of New York. Annually to two 
Catholic laymen, one white and one Negro. James 
W. Dorsey; George Meany. 

Laetare Medal, annually, since 1883 by Univ. 
of Notre Dame as symbol of loyalty to Catholic 
ideals, to an outstanding Catholic layman, Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce. 

Cardinal Newman Award, by John Henry New- 
man Honorary Society, annually. Gold medal, to 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. 

St. Vincent de Paul Medal, estab. 1948, annually 
by St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N.Y. to 
Catholic layman for service to Catholic charity. 
John M. Nolan. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Chemical Industry Medal, estab. 1933, gold 
medal. Dr. Clifford F. Rassweiler. Perkin Medal, 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg. 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


ACS Award for Creative Work in Synthetic 
Organic Chemistry: Certificate, $1,000, and travel 
allowance, William S. Johnson. ACS Award for 
Nuclear Applications in Chemistry: Certificate and 
$1,000, Jacob Bigeleisen. ACS Award in Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry: Gold medal, $1,000 
and travel allowance, duBois Eastman. ACS 
Award in Pure Chemistry: Certificate, $1,000, and 
travel allowance, Carl Djerassi. Beckman Award 
in Chemical Instrumentation: Certificate, $1,000, 
and travel allowance, Maurice F. Hasler. Borden 
Award in the Chemistry of Milk: Gold medal, 
$1,000, and travel allowance, William G. Gordon. 
Fisher Award in Analytical Chemistry: Etching, 
$1,000 and travel allowance, James J. Lingane. 
Fritzsche Award, for research in essential oils: 
Gold medal and $1,000, George H. Buchi. Garvan 
Medal, to women for distinguished services to 
chemistry: Gold medal, Arda A. Green. James T. 
Grady Award, for oustanding public reporting in 
chemistry, chemical engineering, and _ related 
fields: Certificate, gold medal, and travel allow- 
ance, William L, Laurence. The Kendall Company 
Award in Colloid Chemistry: Certificate, $1,000 
and travel allowance, Paul H. Emmett. Eli Lilly 
and Company Award in Biological Chemistry: 
Gold medal, $1,000, and travel expenses, Lester 
J. Reed. Paul-Lewis Laboratories Award in En- 
zyme Chemistry: Gold medal, $1,000, and travel 
allowance, Eugene P. Kennedy. Precision Scientific 
Company Award in Petroleum Chemistry: Certi- 
ficate, $1,000, and travel allowance, Robert P. 
Eischens,. Priestley Medal, for distinguished 
Services to chemistry: Gold medal and travel 
expenses, Glenn T. Seaborg. Scientific Apparatus 
Makers Award in Chemical Education: Certificate, 
$1,000, and travel allowance, Frank E. Brown. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Collingwood Prize for Juniors: George E. Mac- 
Donald. J. James R. Croes Medal: William E. 
Wagener. Construction Engineering Prize: John 
N. Newell. Arthur M. Wellington Prize: Wesley 
G,. Holtz. Rudolph Hering Medal: Alfred C. 
Ingersoll, Jack E. McKee, and Norman H. Brooks. 
James Laurie Prize: Walter L. Dickey, Glen B. 
Woodruff. Norman Medal: Alfred M. Freudenthal. 
Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize: Harry N. Hill 
Ernest C. Hartmann, and John W. Clark. J. C: 
Stevens Award: Neal E. Minshall. Leon S. Moiseiff 
Award: David J. Peery. James W. Rickey Medai: 


ann. 
CONSERVATION AWARD 
By the Izaak Walton League of America, 

contribution to conservation of America’s 
sources. A bronze sculpture, to be held for ¢ 
year, and a permanent citation. Clifford Hope. 
Garden City, Kan. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


EDISON SCHOLARSHIP 


Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, college scho! ; 
arship awards, $1,000 each, to Randall Talbot, 
Union High School, Crockett, Cal., and Phyllis 
Kerr, Central High School, Ft .Wayne, Ind. 


EGLESTON MEDAL 


Estab. in 1939 in memory of Prof. Thomas 
Egleston who, in 1864, founded the Columbia 
School of Mines. Annually to a Columbia alumnus} 
“for distinguished engineering achievement. } 
Robert Annan, Chairman, Consolidated id 
Fields of South Africa, Ltd., class of 1909. 


EINSTEIN AWARDS 


Albert Einstein Commemorative Awards, estab. . 
1956 by Albert Einstein College of. Medicine, N. Y.. 
$1,000 and medal each. Citizenship—John H. 
ney; Humanities—Edward R. Murrow; Arts—Paul 
Muni; Science—Dr. Tsung Dao Lee and Dr. Chen 
Ning Yang; Medicine—Dr. Samuel Levine. 


AMER, INST. OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS | | 


Lamme_Gold Medal, Dr. Harold H. Beverage,, 
R.C.A. Communications and R.C.A. Laboratories, . 


ENRICO FERMI AWARD 


By the Atomic Energy Commission, $50,000, a» 
meaal and citation for a meritorious contribution } 
to development, use or control of atomic energy. 
Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, for his contributions in} 
nuclear physics and atomic energy. 


MARSHALL FIELD AWARDS 


Estab. 1956, $2,000, for contributions to the: 
wellbeing of children. To Frank J. Cohen and} 
Margaret Scoggin, both of New York City; Martin 
P. Gunderson, Fresno, Cal.; Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, | 
Univ. of Puerto Rico; California State Dept. of 
Social Welfare; Radio and TV network WFIL, 
Philadelphia; Nina Perera Collier, Darlington, Md. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


Community Awards, annually. First prize, 
$1,000, World Affairs Council of Rhode Island; 
second prize, $500, Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations; third -prize, $100, Covington-Oxford 
World Affairs Institute. Salomon Awards, annual- 
ly. First prize, $500, Toledo Council on World 
Affairs; second prize, $400, New Hampshire Coun- 
cil on World Affairs; third prize, $300, World 
Affairs Council of Philadelphia, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDALS 


The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania gives the Franklin Medal for an outstand- 
ing career in the physical sciences, and other 
medals for special achievements in a specific field 
of science. Franklin Medal—Dr. Hugh _ Stott 
Taylor and Prof. David B. Jones, both of Prince- 
ton University. Louis E. Levy Medai—Dr. David 
B. Steinman, bridge engineer. George R. Hender- 
son Medal—Association of American Railroads. 
Edward Longstreth Medal—Dr. J. . Johnson, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Frank P. Brown Medal— 
Dr. Pier Luigi Nervi, University of Rome, Italy. 
Francis J. Clamer Medal—William G. Pfann, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. Stuart Ballantine Medal 
—Dr. Robert M. Page and Leo C. Young, both 
of Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C, 
John Price Wetherhiil Medal—The Martin Co., 
Baltimore, Md. and Warren W. Carpenter, re- 
Search consultant. Elliott Cresson Medal—R.J.S. 
Pigott, research engineer; Willard F. Libby, U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission; Sir Robert A. Watson- 
Wait, electrical engineer, Thornhill, Ont., Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
SOCIETY 


Gold Medal, to Capt. Peter Freuch 
explorer and ‘author. reuchen, Danish 


«EREEDOM AWARD 


Annually, since 1943 by Freedom House, for 
services to the cause of freedom. Joseph Kovaego, 
former Mesor Ka Pudenest, im behalt of his fellow 

ms who took part in the uprisin i 
communist rule in Hungary. » See 


A, FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 


_. Estab. 1949 at Valley Forge, Pa. Cash awards 
($100,000) and honor medals given annually for 
Outstanding sermons, editorials, addresses, car- 
rie Wonketa is Fie $5,000 
e Was on Award, plaque an 000: 

John Edgar Hoover. ; 

Top awards, $1,000 each: Sermon—Rev. Harry 
B. Schultheis, Sacramento, Cal. Public address— 
Rev. Harold R. Brennan, D.D., Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. Misc. spiritual values—International Chris- 
tian Leadership in cooperatien with U. S. Dept. 
of Defense. College campus program—Norman 
College, Norman Park, Ga. Community program— 
Akron Bar Assn. Editorial—Tom Horner, Akron 
Beacon Journal. Essay—Margaret McCall, Port- 
land, Ore. Letters from Armed Forces personnel— 
Cpl. C. V. Gallagher, Arlington, Va. Americana 
awards—American Heritage Publishing Co., Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A., and Junior Achievement, 
Inc., all New York City. Advertising—(national) 
The Gray Manufacturing Co. Hartford, Conn.; 
(local) Gair’s, Redlands, Calif. Cartoons—Edmond 
W. Berry, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Company em- 
proves publications—Cities Service Refining Corp., 

ake Charles, La. 16 mm motion pictures—Army 
Reserve and ,ROTC Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
“Photographs with captions—Martin H._ Miller, 
Silver Spring, Md. Radio programs—National 
Broadcasting Co., New York. Television programs 
—Station WTVJ, Miami. t 

Special awards to: Disneyland, Anaheim, Cal.; 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Lawrence C. Lockley, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Helen Lynch, Chicago; Col. John H. Shenkel, 
Pittsburgh; Warner Bros. Pictures, Hollywood. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Gold Medal, presented to Prince Philip, Duke 
of Edinburgh, by President Eisenhower for hav- 
ing brought to millions a better understanding 
of our planet and its peoples by his trip around 
the world in 1956. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Arthur Day Medal, for achievements in the 
application of physics and chemistry to the solu- 
tion of geologic problems. Prof. Hugo Benioff, 
Calif. Inst. of Technology, Pasadena. . Penrose 
Medal, for original contribution in geology. Prof. 
Bruno Sander, University of Innsbruck, Austria. 


GIMBEL AWARDS 


National Award, annually, to honor a woman 
for outstanding service to humanity, $2,500. Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce. Philadelphia Award, annually 
for outstanding community service by a woman 
of the Philadelphia area, $1,000. Dr. Jessie Royer 
Greaves. 


GOLDEN REEL AWARDS 


Annual prizes sponsored by the Film Council 
of America, for the best of previous year’s 16mm 
film productions. (Category, film, entrant): (1) 
The Big City, Charles Guggenheim & Associates; 
(2) A Desk For Billie National Education Assn.; 
(3) Village Of Spain, Churchill-Wexler Film 
Productions; (4) Indian Artist Of The South- 
west, Cine 937 Productions; (5) Gallant Little 
Tailor, Contemporary Films, (6) The Hot Rod 
Handicap, Richfield Oil Corp.; (7) A Space For 
Growing, Campus Film Productions; (8) Outside 
That Envelope, Parthenon Pictures; (9) Your 
Share in Tomorrow, Knickerbocker Productions; 
(10) The Next Ten, Parthenon Pictures; (11) 
The First Five Minutes, The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; (12) Even For One, Dynamic 
Films; (13) Fish Spoilage Control, National Film 
Board of Canada; (14) Through The Looking 
Glass, Transfilm; (15) A Short Vision, Brandon 
Films; (16) The Great Adventure, Louis de 
Rochemont Associates Film Library; (17) Helen 
Keller In Her Story, Louis de Rochemont Asso- 
ciates Film Library; (18 Report From Africa 
Part 1, McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept.; (19) The 
Bespoke Overcoat, Brandon Films; (20) Broken 
Mask, Broadcasting and Film Commission of 
the National Council of Churches; (21) The Lon- 
don Of William Hogarth, Barnard-Cornwell Films; 
(22) To Your Health, Center for Mass Communica- 
tion, Columbia University Press; > Dynamics 
of the Tubercle, Kansas University School of 
Medicine. 

GUGGENHEIM INTERNATIONAL AWARD 


stab. 1956 by Solomon R. Guggenheim Foun- 
eanan. ‘a competition, held biennially, to stimulate 
public interest in art throughout the world. First 
award, $10,000, to Ben Nicholson of St. Ives, 
Cornwall, England, for abstract painting, August 


1956. HADASSAH 


Henrietta Szold Award for distinguished hu- 
manitarian service, by Hadassah, Women’s Zion- 
ist Organization. To Louis Lipsky. 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON MEDAL 


Annually, -by the Assn. of the Alumni of 

Columbia College, to an alumnus or faculty mem- 

for distinguished service and accomplishment 

in any field of human endeavor. Dr. Grayson 
Kirk, President, Columbia University. 


HARRIMAN MEMORIAL MEDAL 


Founded in memory of E. H. Harriman. Donated 
annually by W. Averell Harriman and E, Roland 
Harriman. Award is made by the American 
Museum of Safety, to stimulate conservation of 
human life on railroads. Class A: Union Pacific 
Railroad Co.; Class B: Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad Co.; Class C; Bangor and Areostook 
Railroad Co. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN AWARDS 

Since 1949, by Sydney Hillman Foundation, to 
perpetuate the ideals of Sidney Hillman. Lecture 
Grants—Brandeis University, Howard University, 
Univ. of Minnesota, N. Y. State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Univ. of Rochester, 
Roosevelt University, and Univ. of Wisconsin, 
$1,000 each; City College (CCNY), New School, 
Yeshiva University, Dropsie College, $1,500 each. 
Scholarship Grants—Roosevelt University $4,000; 
Amal School in Jerusalem, Hebrew University, 
$2,500 each; Chicago Medical School, Educational 
Foundation for the Apparel Industry, Maryville 
College, and N. . State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, $2,000 each; Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Pa., University of Puerto Rico, $1,000 
each. Meritorious Public Service—Senator Paul 
H. Douglas, Illinois. Prize Awards—$500 each, to 
Walter Gellhorn, for his book, Individual Freedom 
and Governmental Restraints; Robert-H. Spiegel, 
Des Moines Tribune, for articles on segregation; 
Robert Penn Warren, for article in Life magazine; 
John Fischer, editor, Harper’s Magazine, for an 
article. Special award to the New York Times 
for editorial coverage of Middle East Crisis. 


HOMEMAKING SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Betty Crocker Search for the American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow, annually by the General 
Mills, Inc., to emphasize the importance of home- 
making and to prepare young girls for their 
future roles as homemakers. Winners, one from 
each state and the District of Columbia, receive 
scholarships to study at a college of their choice. 
1957 All-American Homemaker of Tomorrow and 
winner of $5,000 scholarship: Priscilla Jones, 
Blakely High School, Blakely, Ga. Second place, 
$4,000, Gertrude Horton, Rowland Hall High 
School, Salt Lake City. Third, $3,000, Mary Louise 
Howell, Copper Basin High School, Copperhill, 
Tenn. Fourth, $2,000, Linda Byrne, Derby High 
School, Derby, Conn. Winners from the other 

states received a $1,500 scholarship each. 

HOOVER MEDAL 

Administered by The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, with representation also 
by other engineering societies. Annuaily, for 

distinguished public service. Scott Turner. 


HUNTINGTON HARTFORD FOUNDATION 
Special award, $5,000, to Salvador Dali, in 
recognition of his distinguished career as & 
painter. 


Journalism Awards 


Howard W. Blakeslee Awards, by American 
Heart Assn., $500 each. Leonard Engel, free lance 
writer, for articles on heart surgery; Walter 
Bazar, N. Y. JournalsAmerican, for articles on 
progress in research and advances in treatment 
of heart diseases; Don Dunham, Cleveland Press, 
for report on first stopped heart operation; 
Steven M. Spencer, Saturday Evening Post, for 
article on advances in heart surgery; Robert 
Montgomery Presents, for TV program, The Long 
Way Home. 

Heywood Broun Memorial, $500 annually by 
American Newspaper Guild. William Lambert and 
Wallace Turner, Portland Orgeonian. Special 
Mention: George Thiem, Chicago Daily News; 
L. Edgar Prina, Washington Star; Martin Mill- 
spaugh, Baltimore Sun. 


Maria Moors Cabot Awards, estab. 1939 by 
Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot. Annually by Columbia 
University, for ‘‘advancement of international 
friendship in the Americas.’’ Gold medals to 
winners, silver plaques to newspapers they rep- 
resent. Herbert Moses, O Globo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; special citation to Roberto Marinho, 
director of O Globo; Rene Silva Espejo, El 
Mercurio, Santiago, Chile; Harry W. Frantz, 
United Press, Washington, D. C.; Silver plaque 
to Inter-American Press Assn. and special cita- 
tion to its current and past presidents. 


National Cartoonists Society (Reuben Award). 
Herbert L. Block, Washington, Post—Times Herald. 
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Clapper Memorial, a scroll and $500 
annually by the ymond Clapper Memorial Assn. 
to ‘inspire Washington newspaper men to emulate 
the high ideals he exemplified in his profession. 
Pat Rfuoroe of the Munroe News Bureau. Honor- 
able mention: Lyle C. Wilson, United Press. 


Benjamin Franklin azine Awards, annually 
by Univ. of Illinois. Gold medal and scroll to 
Gardner Cowles, editor, Look, for article The 
South vs. the Supreme Court; $1,000 and scroll 
to Cornelius Ryan for Five Desperate Hours in 
Cabin 56, Reader’s Digest; $500 each and scroll: 
John Bartlow Martin, for series Inside the 
Asylum, Saturday Evening Post; George F. Ken- 
nan, for Overdue changes in Our Foreign Policy, 
Harper’s; Jim Bishop, for The Life Story of 
Jackie Gleason, Look; Gladys Denny Shultz, for 
The Uninsulted Child, Ladies’ Home Journal; 
Wyatt Blassingame, for Man’s Courage, Harper’s; 
Lincoln Barnett and the staff of Life, for series 
The Growth of Society. 


Gilbert M. Hitchcock Scholarship, annually, 
$1,000 for study at Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia Univ. Bruce Brugmann. 

Grantland Rice Fellowship Award, $1,500 for 
study at Graduate School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia Univ. Tom Korologos. 


Albert Lasker Medical Journalism Awards, an- 
nually, by the Albert and Mary Lasker Founda- 
tion, for outstanding reporting on medical re- 
search and public health. Each $2,000, a scroll 
and statuette of the Winged Victory of Samoth- 
race. Robert S. Bird, New York Herald Tribune; 
Roland H. Berg, Look; Public Affairs Department, 
CBS and Station WCBS-TV, New York, jointly 
for television productions dealing with mental 
iliness and mental retardation. 


Missouri Awards in Journalism, estab. by Walt- 
er Williams, first dean of the School of Journal- 
ism, Univ. of Missouri. Normally, one medal is 
given each year to a distinguished American 
newspaper, a distinguished foreign newspaper, 
an outstanding American journalist, to a distin- 
guished alumnus of the Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism, and to an outstanding Missouri_editor 
or publisher. Honolulu Star-Bulletin; Elon Borton, 
President, Advertising Federation of America; 
Clint H. Denman, former editor and publisher of 
the Sikeston (Mo.) Herald; Ralph -McGill, editor, 
Atlanta Constitution; Vernon Carl Myers, pub- 
lisher, Look; Roy A. Roberts, editor, Kansas 
City Star; Dr. Hollington K. Tong, Chinese Am- 
bassador to the United States. 


Nieman Fellowships, by Harvard University 
since 1937, to promote and elevate standards 
of journalism in the U. S. and educate persons 
Specially qualified for journalism. Bequest of 
Agnes Wahl Nieman, widow of founder of 
Milwaukee Journal, Lucius W. Nieman. 

Nioman Fellows for 1957-58: John A. Armstrong, 
Portland Oregonian; Dean Brelis, freelance, New 
York; J. Simmons Fentress, Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer; Mary Handy, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Boston; Stanley A. Karnow, Time-Life, New 
York; Peter J. Kumpa, Baltimore Sun; John J. 
Lindsay, Washington Post; William F. McTIlwain, 
Jr., Newsday, Long Island City, N. Y¥.; John Ed 
Pearce, Louisville Courier-Journal; J. Wesley 
Sullivan, Oregon Statesman, Salem, Ore.; Thomas 
G. Wicker, Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel. 


Overseas Press Club Awards, annually, for 
reporting from abroad. George Polk Memorial 
Award, $500, Russell Jones, United Press, for best 
reporting requiring exceptional courage and en- 
ferprise abroad. Other awards: Photo—John 
Sadovy, Life; filmed photo-journalism—Gerhard 
Schwartzkopff, CBS; daily reporting—Barrett Mc- 
Gurn, New York Herald Tribune; magazine re- 
porting—Flora Lewis, free lance writer; TV & 
Radio reporting—Irving R, Levine, NBC; interpre- 
tation of foreign affairs—Cecil Brown, ABC; A 
plaque to the staff of Sports Illustrated, for the 
Magazine’s coverage of the Olympic Games. 

George Polk Memorial Awards, annually by 
Long Island Univ. ‘‘for distinguished achieve- 
ments in journalism.’? Hal Lehrman, free lance 
foreign correspondent; Jack Lotto, International 
News Service; Phil Santora, N. Y. Daily News; 
Mel Elfin, Long Island Press; Jack Young, 
United Press Newspictures; The Columbia Broad- 
casting System. Two special awards, one to 
Emanuel R. Freedman, foreign news editor of 
the New York Times, and the other, jointly, to 
ae meadaresy correspondent of the 

ress, an is wife, i 
the United Press. Tone Maree: 

Ernie Pyle Prize, annually, by the Scripps-How- 
ard Ernie Pyle Memorial Fund. $1,000 een and 
bronze plaques to Gordon S. Thompson, Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Press and to Charles Kuralt of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) News. Special grant, $4,000, to 
University of Tennessee department of journalism 
Knoxville. : a 


- a 


Smith, London; 
CBS Network. Te! 


h: 
ames Wright Brown Award of the 


Ill. J; 

Club: New York Journal-American. { 
Woman’s Press Club of N. Y¥. City, Award of 
Merit to Victor Riesel for his articles “‘typif: 
the fighting spirit in journalism.’’ Special aw 
to New York Journal-American. 


JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 
American Library Association, annually, for 


B 
achlovenrenst in any field of library activity, $500. . 


To Flora Belle Ludington, librarian, Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 


MACMILLAN CO. FELLOWSHIP 


For study at Teachers College, Columbia Univ., . 


$3,000, to Sheila R. Sullivan, Fulton, N. Y¥ 


AMER. SOC. OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


ASME Medal: Llewelly M. K. Boelter, University 
of California. Worcester Reed Warner Medal: 
a Prager, Brown University, Providence, 
R. 1. 


Medical Awards 


Hofheimer Award, 


don, England. 


Albert Lasker Awards, given by medical and 
health organizations for the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation, $2,500 each and gold statuette 
of Winged Victory of Samothrace. By American 
Heart Assn., for achievement in the field of 
cardiovascular disease—Dr. Isaac Starr, Univ. of 


Pennsylvania Medical School. By American Public | 
Health 


Assn., for outstanding contributions in 

medical research and public health administra- 
tion—Dr. Frank G. Boudreau and Dr. Richard 
E. Shope, both New York City; : 
Slyke, Bethesda, Md.; Dr. Nathan S. 
Orangeburg, N. Y.; Dr. Robert H. Noce, Modesto, 
Calif.;. Dr. Henri Laborit and Dr. Pierre Deniker, 
both Paris, France; Dr. Rustom Jal Vakil, Bom- 
bay, India; Dr. H. E. Lehmann, Verdun, Quebec, 
Canada. By International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples, $2,000 each and silver statuette of 
Winged Victory of Samothrace—Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk, New York City; Prof. Fabian W. G. Lang- 
enskiold, Helsinki, Finland; the World Veterans 
Federation. 


- Passano Award, annually, by the William & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, $5,000, for contribution 
to medical science. Prof. William Mansfield Clark, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


National Tuberculosis Assn., Trudeau Medal, 
annually since 1926 for contribution on the cause, 
prevention or treatment of tuberculosis. Dr. David 
T. Smith, Duke Univ. School of Medicine, Dur- 
ham, N.C. Will Ross Medal, annually since 1952 
for contribution to the tuberculosis control field 
other than that of the medical sciences. Robert 
G. Paterson, retired exec. secy. of the Ohio Tuber- 
culosis and Health™~Assn. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 


Albert Sauveur Achievement Award, T. Mishi- 
ma, University of Tokyo. Gold Medal, John Chip- 
man, Mass, Inst. of Technology. Research Medal, 
Roy McKenna, Vanadium Alloys Steel Co. Teach- 
ing Award, Dr, Amos Shaler, Pennsylvania State 
University. Henry Marion Howe Award, Dr. F. N. 
Rhines, Carnegie Inst. of Technology. 


AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Meisinger Award, David Atlas, Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Center. Award for services to 
meteorology by a corporation, The Travelers In- 
surance Companies. Award for services to meteor- 
ology by an individual, Carl G. A. Rossby, Univ- 
of Stockton. Industrial Award, Vincent J. Schae- 
fer, Munitalp Foundation. Award, for extra- 
ordinary scientific accomplishment in meteorology, 
John von Neumann. 


MURRAY-GREEN AWARD 


Annually by the AFL-ClO Community Services 
Committee in memory of Philip Murray, late 
President of CIO and William Green, late Presi- 
dent of AFL. Dr. Jonas Salk, in recognition of 


by American Psychiatric . 
Assn., for research. Christoph M. Heinicke, Lon-— 


‘ 


his outstanding contribution to the health of 
Americans and people everywhere. 


Musie Awards 


Concert Artists Guild Awards, annually. First 
aid to Miss Morey Ritt, pianist, New York City. 
econd, Hyman Bress, violinist, Montreal. 


Alice M, Ditson Award, annually, $1,000, by 
Columbia Univ. to American conductor for serv- 
ices to American Music. Howard Mitchell. 


George Gershwin Memorial Award, annually, 
by B’nai B’rith Victory Lodge in cooperation with 
B'nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, $1,000. Gordon 
Sherwood, Ann Arbor, Mich., for Introduction and 
Allegro for orchestra. 


Henry Hadley Medal, of National Assn. for 
American Composers and Conductors, annually, 
for services to American Music. Ernest Bloch, 
conductor. 


Kimber Award in Instrumental Music, estab. 
by John E. Kimber, Niles, Calif.; administered by 
the San Francisco Foundation. Two prizes, $2,000 
each, for California youths, 18 or under; one for 
Piano, one for strings; gold medal to one. To 
Jerome Rose, pianist, San Francisco, and Douglas 
Davis, cellist, Sun Valley. 


Laurel Leaf Award, by American Composers 
Alliance, for distinguished service to American 
Music. To Howard Hanson, ‘Director, Eastman 
School of Music, Univ. of Rochester, N. Y.; the 
‘elas Fah Quartet; Oliver Daniel, Broadcast 

usic, c. 


Naumburg Music Prizes, estab. 1926, a compe- 
tition, by Walter W. Naumburg Musical Founda- 
tion. Winners of recitals: Regina Sarfaty, mezzo- 
soprano; Michael Grebanier, violoncellist; Angelica 
Lozada, soprano. Composers’ Award, Lucas Foss. 


Student Composers Awards, annual competition 
for student composers in U.S. and Canada, by 
Broadcast Music, Inc. First prize, $1,000, to Jan 
Morris Bach, Univ. of Illinois. $750 each, to 
George C. Forest, Chicago; Samuel Gale, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Michael Kassler, Maple Shade, N.J., 
and Leon Clayton Nedbalek, Denton, Tex. $500 
each, to Bruce Archibald, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Robert Bernat, Pittsburgh; Allen Brings, Flush- 
ing, N.Y.; Richmond H. Browne, Flint, Mich.; 
George H. Crumb, Charleston, W. Va.; Robert 
Lombardo, Hartford, Conn.; Michael Sahl, New 
York, and Jose Serebrier, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA AWARD 


Estab. 1921 by Edward W. Bok. Medal and 
$10,000 annually, to a citizen of Philadelphia for 
“advancing the best and largest interests of 
Philadelphia.’’ To Dr. Isidor S. Ravdin who 
served as consulting surgeon at President Eisen- 
hower’s operation in June 1956. 


Poetry Awards 


Academy of American Poets, $5,000 fellowship 
to Dr. William Carlos Williams. Academy of 
American Poets in cooperation with CBS, national 
contest for original, unpublished verse plays, first 
prize, $500, to Rose J. Orente, New York City, for 
Carlotta’s Serape; second prize, $300, to Stanley 
Young, Westbury, L.I., N.Y.; third prize, $200, 
to Elder Olson, Chicago. Lamont Award, to Rev. 
Daniel Berrigan, for Time Without Number. 


Bollingen Prize in Poetry, Yale Univ. Library, 
estab. 1949. $1,000 to Allen Tate for “‘lifetime 
devotion to the high defense of poetry.’’ 


Boston Arts Festival Award, for poetry, $500. 
E. E, Cummings. “ 

Harriet Monroe Prize, by Poetry magazine, $500, 
to John Barryman. 

Poet: Society of America, annual awards. 
Walt Whitman Award, $200, Fredson Bowers, for 
his Whitman’s Manuscripts. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay Memorial, $200, Richard Wilbur, for Things 
of This World. Arthur Davidson Ficke Memorial, 
$100 each, to Margaret Haley Carpenter, for 
double sonnet Imminent Harvest; Leah_ Bodine 
Drake, for sonnet The Hand; Frances Minturn 
Howard, for sonnet The Meek Shall Inhert the 
Earth; Ulrich Troubetzkoy, for sonnet The Diesel 
Horn. Reynolds Award, $100 each, to David Ross, 
for poem I Am Your Loaf, Lord; Frances Min- 
turn Howard, for poem Childhood. Ridgely Tor- 
rence Memorial, $100, John Hall Wheelock, for 
Poems Old and New. Poetry Chap-Book Award, 
$100, Grover Smith, Jr., for his T.S. Eliot’s 
Poetry and Plays. William Rose Benet Memorial, 
$100, Babette Deutsch, for poem Feeding the 
Chickens. Emily S. Hamblen Memorial, $100, to 
Trianon Press, Paris, France, for facsimile edi- 
tion of William Blake’s Songs of Innocence ana 
of Experience. Leonora Speyer Memorial, $100, 
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Lois Smith Hiers, for poem Recognition of Loss. 
Alexander Droutzkoy Memorial, gold medal and 
ot. cee Van Doren, for distinguished service 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSN. 


Sedgwick Memorial Medal, for distinguished 
service in public health. Dr. Howell J. Reed, for- 
mer president of Johns Hopkins University, 


DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD 


U.S, Navy’s highest civilian citation. To John 
Francis Baker; John P. Barranco; Paul P. Blum; 
James S. Copley; Roy Crane; F, Kenneth Easter; 
R. L, Fogler; Sam Gallu; Dona Felisa Rincon de 
Gautier; Lewis W. Imm; Frank Gard Jameson; 
William S. Johnson; Marvin L. Kempton; C. New- 
ton Kraus; J. Paull Marshall; T. W. McKnew; 
John J. Mulvany; Edward R. Murrow; Mouney 
C. Pfefferkorn; Albert Pratt; Fletcher Pratt; 
Reuben Robertson; Richard Rosset; George O. 
Schweinhaut; Edward Skupien: Cari Stockholm; 
Dr. Julius Adams Stratton; Charles S, Thomas; 
Dr. Everly J. Workman. 


Radio and Television Awards 


Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, an- 
nually since 1948, ‘‘Emmy”’ statuettes. Requiem 
for a Heavyweight (single program); Playhouse 
90 (new program series); Phil Silvers Show (series 
—half hour or less); Caesar’s Hour (series—hour 
or more); See It Now (public service series); 
Years Of Crisis, year-end report, Edward R. 
Murrow and correspondents—CBS (coverage of 
newsworthy event); Robert Young (actor—dramatic 
series); Loretta Young (actress—dramtic series); 
Sid Caesar (comedian in series); Nanette Fabray 
{comedienne in series); Jack Palance (actor— 
single performance); Claire Trevor (actress— 
single performance); Carl Reiner (supporting 
actor); Pat Carroll (supporting actress); Perry 
Como and Dinah Shore (personality); Edward R. 
Murrow (news commentator); James P. Cavan- 
agh, Fog Closing In, Alfred Hitchcock Presents 
(teleplay be a ae hour or less); Rod Ser- 
ling, Requiem for a Heavyweight, Playhouse 90 
(teleplay writing—hour or more); Nat Hiken, 
Billy Friedberg, Tony Webster, Leonard Stern, 
Arnold Rosen, Coleman Jacoby—Phil Silvers Show 
(comedy poe Danny's Comeback, Sheldon 
Leonard (direction—half hour or less); Requiem 
for a Heavyweight, Ralph Nelson (direction—hour 
or more); Your Hit Parade, Paul Barnes (art 
direction—half hour or less); Requiem for a 
Heavyweight, Albert Heschong (art direction— 
hour or more). 


Alfred I, duPont annual awards in television 
and radio for contributions to public welfare. 
Chet Huntley, NBC, commentator; KNXT, Los 
Angeles, Calif., for community welfare; WFMC. 
Chicago, Ill., for cultural services. 


George Foster Peabody Radio and Television 
Awards, annually since 1940 to honor distin- 
guished achievement in television and radio. TV 
awards: Entertainment—Ed Sullivan Show (CBS); 
News—John Daly and associates (ABC); Script— 
Rod Serling (CBS); Education—You Are There 
(CBS); Youth and Children’s Programs—Youth 
Wants to Know (NBC); Public Service—World in 
Crisis (CBS); Promotion of international under- 
standing—The Secret Life of Danny Kaye (CBS). 
Radio awards: Entertainment—Bob and Ray (Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System and NBC); News—Ed- 
ward P. Morgan and the News (ABC); Education 
—Books in Profile (WNYC, New York); Youth 
and Children’s Programs—Little Orchestra So- 
ciety Children’s Concerts (WNYC). Special radio- 
television awards: Jack Gould, radio and TV 
critic of the New York Times; United Nations 
Radio and Television; Station WOW, Omaha, 
Neb., for series on mid west’s water problem. 


Robert E. Sherwood Television Awards, by the 
Fund for the Republic, for telecast plays deal- 
ing with freedom, justice and tolerance. Awards 
divided among producer, director and writer of 
each play. $20,000 to Clinton and the Law (See It 
Now—CBS), Edward R. Murrow and Fred Friend- 
ly; $20,000 to Island in the City (Climax—CBSs), 
Edgar Peterson, Buzz Kulik, Adrian Spies; $5,000 
to Open Mind, series, produced by Richard Heff- 
ner, WRCA-TV; $5,000 to Camera Three, Series, 
produced by Lewis Freedman, WCBS-TV; $5,000 
to Nightbeat, by Mike Wallace, Ted Yates and 
Ted Cott, WABD-TV. 


ROCKEFELLER PUBLIC SERVICE 


Public Service Awards, based on grant of $450,- 
000 by John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, administered by 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and_ Inter- 
national Affairs of Princeton University. In 
recognition for outstanding public service. De- 
signed to enable recipients to study in this coun- 


# 


or abroad, or to spend time in a comparable 


tcational activity. Individual awards to maxi- 


um of $14,000. Fifth annual awards to 9 career 
Hcloeves of the U.S. Government: Lewis Mc- 
Adory Branscomb; Lawrence M. Greene; Bernard 
L. Horecker; Samuel I. Katz; Edward McCrensky; 
Wendell D. Macdonald; Gerald Morrell; John R. 


Searles; Alice Warburton Shurcliff. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 


Awarded by Theodore Roosevelt Assn. since 
1923, for distinguished public service by a private 
citizen. Helen Rogers Reid and David E. Finley. 


ROTARY FELLOWSHIPS 


Estab. 1947, to promote international under- 
standing. Rotary International has awarded, 
through 1957, 953 Fellowships to outstanding 
college graduates for one year of study abroad. 
Grants average $2,500. Total grants exceed 
$2,250,000. 

DAVID SARNOFF FELLOWSHIP 


By Radio Corp. of America at New York Univ. 
College of Engineering, $3,500. John J. Metzner, 
Rego Park, N. Y. 


AMER. ASSN. FOR ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE 


Newcomb Cleveland Prize, estab. 1923 by New- 
comb Cleveland, to the author of a paper repre- 
senting a contribution to science, $1,000. Shared 
by Dr, Neal E. Miller, Yale University, and Dr. 
James Olds, University of California. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 


Herbert Adams Memorial Award, to Ivan Mes- 
trovic. Lindsey Morris Memorial Prize, to Paul 


Bjelde. SINGER SEWING CONTEST 


Singer Sew-Off, national sewing competition, 
held annually. Contestants sew a costume of their 
own pattern and fabric selection. Grand prize, 
$25,000, to Mrs. Charlotte Bishop, Oxnard, Calif., 
for a white evening gown with scarlet sash. Sec- 
ond prize, $10,000, Mrs. Marguerite Rasmussen, 
Portland, Ore. Third prize, $5,000, Mrs. p 
Chooljian, New Rochelle, N.Y. Fourth prize, 
$2,500, Mrs. Albert Studler, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Fifth 
prize, $1,500, Mrs. Edward R. Wilbee, Don Mills, 
Ont. Canada. Five prizes of $1,000 each were 


also given. — sPINGARN MEDAL 


Estab. 1914 by Joel E. Springarn. Awarded an- 
nually by the National Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People, for highest achievement of an 
American Negro. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Theatre Awards 


Antoinette Perry Awards (Tonys), annually 
Since 1946-47 by the American Theatre Wing for 
the season’s outstanding contribution to the 
theatre, 1956-57 season: Musical—My Fair Lady. 
Play—Long Day’s Journey into Night. Stars— 
Rex Harrison, Judy Holliday, Fredric March, and 
Margaret Leighton. Featured players—Sydney 
Chaplin, Edith Adams, Frank Conroy, and Peggy 
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Vair Pads, 
McDonald, Major 
American Shakespeare ra 

Barter Theatre of Virginia Award, annually for 
distinguished performance by an American during 
New York season; Ethel Merman in Happy Hunt- 
ing. 

Clarence Derwent Awards, for best supporting 
performance by a non-featured ac an re 
$500 each: Joan Croydon in The Potting Shed, an 
Ellis Rabb in The Misanthrope. 


New York Drama Critics Circle, awards for 
Broadway productions, 1956-57 season: Play—Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night, by Eugene O'Neill. For- 
eign play—Waltz of the Toreadors, by Jean 
Anouilh. Musical—The Most Happy Fella, adapted 
by Frank Loesser from Sidney Howard’s They 
Knew What They Wanted. 


Shubert Foundation Award, a gold medal. Roger 
L. Stevens, ‘‘in recognition of the most outstand- 
ing individual contribution to the New York the- 
atrical season of 1956-57.” 


Variety’s Poll of New York Drama Critics on 
best performances 1956-57. Drama: Fredric March, 
Florence Eldridge (Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night), Musical: Fernando Lamas (Happy Hunt- 
ing), Judy Holliday (Bells Are Ringing). Support- 
ing roles: Frank Conroy (Potting Shed), Mildred 
Natwick (Waltz of the Toreadors). Most promis- 
ing: Jason Robards, Jr. (Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night), Inga Swenson (First Gentlemen). Director: 
Jose Quintero (Long Day’s Journey Into Night). 
Scenic designer: Tie between Oliver Smith (Can- 
dide), and Rouben Ter Arutunian (New Girl in 
Town). Composer: Leonard Bernstein (Candide). 
Lyriniens: Richard Wilbur, John Latouche, Dor- 
othy Parker (Candide). Most promising play- 
wright: Gore Vidal (Visit to a Small Planet). 


ay 
a. Special 
Festival. 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Annual awards to ‘“‘great living Americans.” 
First awards in 1957 to Cecil B. deMille; George 
M. Humphrey; Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce; Norman 
Rockwell; Olympic champion Bobby Joe Morrow; 
Lt. Col, ank K. Everest; Victor Riesel; Dr. 
Wililam C. Menninger; J. J. Warren. , 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Bernard M. Baruch Medal, annually, for the 
“greatest contribution to the cause of American 
security, unity and world peace.’’ Harry S. 


Truman. §PEPHEN WISE AWARDS 


Four annual awards, a bronze plaque and 
$1,000 each by American Jewish Congress, in the 
fields of civil rights and civil liberties, Jewish 
culture, Jewish welfare, and the development of 
Israel. J. Waties Waring; the Dropsie College for 
Hebrew and Cognate Learning; the Organization 
for Rehabilitation through Training; Mrs. Golda 
Meir, Israeli Foreign Minister. 


All-America Rose Selections Award for 1958 
The winners of the All-America Rose Selections Award for 1958 are: 


Pusilier, a brilliant orange-red floribunda, hybridized by Dennison Morey, Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Livermore, Calif. Grows full and bushy, Flowers 3 to 314 inches wide. 


Gold Cup, a golden yellow floribunda with blossoms 3 to 4 inches wide, originated by E. S. Boerner, 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. J. Plant grows 242 feet tall, has glossy dark foliage, and is never 


without flowers from June till severe Fall frosts. 
White Knight, the first white h 
by Francis Meilland® 


ybrid tea rose to be chosen as an AARS award winner, originated 
in France and was introduced in this country by the Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, 


Pa, Flowers changing from soft greenish white to pure white are 4 to 5 inches in diameter. Plant 
reaches 3 feet and higher. Considered an ideal cutting rose. 


The award selections were based on two year-trials in 25 test gardens under different climatic 


conditions in various parts of the country. 


American Mother and Father of the Year 


Mrs. Hazel Hempel Abel, Lincoln, Neb. was sele 
the American Mother’s Committee in connection w 


of 5 children and former U. S. Senator. 


Sen. John L. McClellan of Arkansas was elected Am: 
Father’s Day Committee in connection with Father’s 


children and seven times a grandfather. 


cted as American Mother of the Year 1957 by 
ith Mother’s Day, May 12. Mrs. Abel is mother 
erican Father of the Year 1957 by the National 
Day, June 16. Sen. McClellan is father of 3 


New School of Aviation Medicine for Air Force 


Construction of the principal units for the new 


Antonio, Texas, began in the s 


modern quarters for facilities 


that had been 


School of Aviation Medicine of the USAF at San 
pring of 1957. After 10 years of planning the Air Force was realizing 


crowded into 40 temporary structures at Randolph 
Air Force Base. The new units were a research institute, an academic buildin i 
laboratory and shops. The research building had three ‘A PY Pose og ro 


and laboratories. The academic building, 
hall for 400. Pressure chambers simulatin 
closed circuit television system will perm 
hospital at Lackland Air Force Base. App 


oors devoted to the aeromedical library 


one-story tall, has classrooms for 700 and an assembly 
ig atmospheric conditions met in flight are installed. A 
it students to observe operations and procedures at the 
ropriations for the new school reach $9,000,000. 


one 
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English Rulers 
Name Began| Died | Age|Rgd 
SAXONS AND DANES 
Stok: Son of Ealhmund, of Kent, King of Wessex.................-40. 827 839 | .. | 12 
Ethelwulf.,.|Son of Egbert, defeated Danes, by sea and land................. 858 | .. | 19 
Ethelbald...|Second son of Ethelwulf..... 2.2.0.0... 0c cs cencceecsecsevecenen 858 860 " 2 
Ethelbert... |Third son of Ethelwulf... 2.0.0.0 0... ccc cece eee eee eeee 858 866 | .. 8 
Ethelred,.,.|Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed by Danes in battle............... 866 871 | .. 5 
Alfred.,....|The Great, fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes............ 871 901 | 52 | 30 
Edward..... The Elder, son of Alfred the Great, fought the Danes............ 901 925 | 55 | 24 
Athelstan., .|Eldest son of Edward the Elder.............. 0.0. eee e eee euee 925 940 | 45 | 15 
dmund..,,|Brother of Athelstan, murdered. . Bao Aner eee Se Nir > 940 946 | 25 6 
Edred. . |Brother of Edmund.... A -| 946 955 | 32 9 
Edwy.. . |Eldest son of Edmund. ................ 955 958 | 18 3 
Edgar.. 975 | 32 | 17 
979 | 17 4 
1016 | 48 | 37 
1016 | 27] .. 
1035 | 40 | 18 
1040 | .. 5 
1042 | 24 2 
1066 | 62 | 24 
HO 1066 | 44 0 
William I, .,/The Conqueror, defeated Harold at Hastings...............00000% 1066 | 1087 | 60 | 21 
William II. ,|Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow......... 1087 | 1100 | 43 | 13 
Henry I... . | Youngest son of wats I, ae re ee PE cy eee, a ASA 1100 | 1135 | 67 | 35 
Stephen... ./Third son of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 
LINES fey eR Van rae eRe Desc ear PMc car ra Merve hss 1135 | 1154 | 50 | 19 
HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 
Henry II... .|Son of Geoffrey yJpukagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I.| 1154 | 1189 | 56 | 35 
Richard I... |Eldest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Lion.......}| 1289 | 1199 | 42 | 10 
John....... Sixth and youngest son of Henry II. surnamed Lackland 1199 | 1216 | 50 | 17 
Henry Iil...|Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster. . .| 1216 | 1272 | 65 | 56 
Edward I. . .|Eldest son of Henry III, surnamed Longshanks...... wes asexes| 1272 | 1307 | 68 >ia6 
Edward II. . |Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament, Jan. 7, 1327) 1307 | 1327 | 43 | 20 
Edward III.,|Eldest son of Edward II of Carmarvon........ 0... cece eee 1327 | 1377 | 65 | 50 
Richard II, .|Son of Black Prince and cee oe of Edward III, deposed........ 1377 | 1399 | 34 | 22 
HOUSE OF LANCASTER 
Henry IV... |Son of John of Gaunt, 4th son of Edward TII.........-...00200: 1399 | 1413 | 47 } 18 
Henry V....|Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt.............0eee eevee 1413 | 1422 | 34 9 
Henry VI... |Only son of Henry V, Cae 1461, died in Tower of London....... 1422 | 1471 | 49 | 39 
OUSE OF YORK 
Edward IV..|His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
III, and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 
Lionel, third son of Edward ITI; Edward IV was 6 ft. 3 in. tall] 1461 | 1483 | 41 | 22 
Edward V...|Eldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London...... 1483 | 1483 | 13 0 
Richard II, |Crookback, brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field.........| 1483 | 1485 | 35 2 
HOUSE OF TUDOR 
Henry VII. .|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry V; his mother, Margaret Beaufort was great-grand- 
daughter of John) of Gaunt oo ini vi cee ce ene ae cas 6 ada sae 1485 | 1509 | 53 | 24 
Henry VIII. |Only surviving son of Henry VII; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded. .. 1509 547 | 56 | 38 
Edward VI..|Son of Henry VIII, by Jane Seymour, his 3rd qaeet. Ruled under: 
regents. Was forced to name Lady Jane Grey his successor. 
Council of State proclaimed her queen July 10, 1553. Mary Tudor 
won Council, was proclaimed queen July 19, 1553. Mary had Jane 
beheaded for treason, Feb., 1554. 1547 | 1553 | 16 6 
aryl..... Daughter of Henry VL, by Catharine Of ATSEOR «ett 1553 1558 43 2 
Daughter of Henry is Anne Boleyn, who was beheaded .... 
Elizabeth... ug! {HOUSE OF STUA ie poe ; 
‘ames VI of Scotland, son o: ary, Queen of Scots, who was a grea 
Bomes.¥.. <>. Je menadaughter of a a OS 1603 | 1625 | 59 | 22 
survi son of James I.: beheaded at London.,........... 
‘opened 11 iota Date 1653 | 1658 | 59 
The Crom- |Oliver Cromwell, Lor OTAGO p ailajciore Sacsle taletetetece'e tsetse ones i 
hard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659........ 1658 | 1712 | 86 ‘i 
ae in Brion T. di : Shoup Assn ch ees! 1660 | 1685 | 55 | 25 
Eldest son of Charles I, die WR OUG/ISBUIG 0 iar eiae:s  (eseiaiSlase 1s recebarere 
pose a: Second son of Charles x (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dec. 11, ‘geal eaten 
T6SS to eD~ 10,4 LOSO) as arate «cto eiuwic ef atiies eda en eons wemiaiore 
on of William, Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I 1702 | 51 | 13 
god iaey Hil { dest dauhte of Same and fate of Wir The. | 4609 | 4034 | 38 | 8 
nd daughter of James. er ¢ en died before her......... 
Anne.....,. Seco (4 OUSE GF HANOVER PE eee. 
Geo: ,|Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter o: zabeth, 

SRom Eee Pinengitceier, IAMGG Lf. doc vccsna cade edna t cos teas: . || 1714 | 1727 | 67 | 18 
George Il...|Only son of George I, married Caroline of Brandenburg. . --| 1727 | 1760 | 77 | 33 
George Ili. . |Grandson of George II, married Charlotte of Mecklenburg........ 1760 | 1820 | 81 | 59 

**!) "His son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811, owing 
to the mental condition of George III. 

George IV. . |Eldest son of George III, married Caroline of Brunswick......... 1820 | 1830 | 67 | 10 
Mee ne ee ee ee re Oaomar Camectit....| 1887 | $30i | &t | 68 
of Edward, e of Kent, fo son of George III..... 

peer Shatte he + Aire SOP t D k 1901 | 1910 | 68 
f Victoria, marrie lexandra, Princess of Denmark .. 
Edward VII. |Eldest son of V: tigusE OF WINDSOR es 
me of Royal Family changed to sor Ju ; 

George V sasond wanror award VII, married Princess Mary of Teck....... 1910 | 1936 | 70 | 25 
Edward VIIi|Eldest son of George V, perenne never crowned; acceded, Jan. 20, 

1936; abdicated Dec. 11, 1936; created Duke of Windsor: married 

Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore, Md., June 3, 1937; was appoint- 

ed Governor of the Bahamas, July 9, 1940; resigned March 15, 1945. 1936 aie > 1 
George VI. . |Second son of George af ets ee Hers Elites hy ee 

h Bowes-Lyon; accede ec. 17, : 
34 037 rie ROB er ce anil: © wets Ooi sle eo ee ala EA Dalae 1936 | 1952 | 56 |15% 


1 
Elizabeth II E 


Rulers of France; Famous Queens 


CAESAR TO rye oa wet ita 
Julius Caesar subdued the Gauls, native 
of Gaul (France) 57 to 52 B.C. The Romans ruled 
500 years. The Franks, a Teutonic tribe, reached 
the Somme from the East C. 250 A. D. By the 
5th century the Merovingian Franks ousted the 
Romans. In 451 A. D., with the help of Visigoths, 
Burgundians and others, ney. defeated Attila and 
e@ Huns at Chalons-sur-Marne. 
the nilderic I became leader of the Merovingians 
458 A. D. His son Clovis I (Chlodwig, Ludwig, 
Louis) crowned 481, founded the dynasty. After 
defeating the Alemanni (Germans) 496, he was 
baptized a Christian and made Paris his capital. 
‘His line ruled until Childeric III was deposed, 742. 
The West Merovingians were called Neustrians, 
the eastern Austrasians. Pepin of Herstal (687- 
714) major domus, or head of the palace, of 
Austrasia, took over Neustria as dux eee of 
the Franks. Pepin’s son, Charles, called Martel 
the Hammer) defeated the Saracens at Tours- 
‘oitiers, 732; was succeeded by his son, Pepin the 
Short, 741, who deposed Childeric III and ruled as 
king until 768. 


Name and year of Accession 


THE CAROLINGIANS 
$40 |Charles I, the Bald, Roman Emperor, 875 
Louis II, the Stammerer, son 
Louis III (died 882) and Carloman (bro. 
84 |Charles II, the Fat; Roman Emperor, 881 
Eudes (Odo) elected by nobles, Ceded land to 
Charles II, the Simple, son of Louis II, defeated by 
Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war 
Rodotph (Raoul) Duke of Burgundy 
6\Louis [V, son of Charles III 
54|Lothair, son, aged 13, defeated by Capet 
Louis V, the Sluggard, left no heirs 
THE CAPETS 
Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great 
Robert (the Wise), his son 
Henry I, his son, last Norman 
1060) Philip I (the Fair), son, king at 14 
Louis VI (the Fat), son 
Louis VII (the Younger), son 
Philip IIT (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims 
Louls VIII (the Lion), son 
Louis IX, son, crusader. Louis [X (1214-1270) 
reigned 44 years, arbitrated disputes with 
English King Henry III; ted crusades, 1248 
(captured in Egypt 1250) and 1270, when he 
died of plague in Tunis. Canonized 1297 as 
St. Louis 
Philip III (the Hardy), son 
Philip IV (the Fair), son, king at 17 
Louis X (the Headstrong), son. His posthumous 
son, John I, lived only 7 days 
Philip V (the Tall), brother of Louis X 
Charles [V (the Fair), brother of Louis X 
HOUSE OF VALOIS 
Philip VI (of_Valois), grandson of Philip III 
John II (the Good), his son, retired to England 
Charles V (the Wise), son 
Charles VI (the Beloved), son 
Charles VII (the Victorious), son. In 1429 Joan 
of Are (Jeanne d’Are) promised Charles to 
oust the English, who occupied northern 
France. Joan won at Orleans and Patay and 
had Charles crowned at Orleans July 17, 1429. 
Joan was captured May 24, 1430, and executed 
May 30, 1431, at Rouen for heresy. Charles 
ordered her rehabilitation, effected 1455. 
femmes Sorel was Charles’ acknowledged mis- 
ress 
Louis XI (the Cruel), son, civil reformer 
Charles VIII (the Affable), son 
Louis XII, great grandson of Charles V 
Francis I, of Angouleme, nephew, son-in-law. 
Francis I (1494-1547) reigned 32 years, fought 
4 big wars, was patron of the arts, aided 
Cellini, del Sarto, Leonardo da Vinci, Rabe- 
lais. Embellished Fontainebleau 
Henry II, son, killed at a joust in a tournament. 
He was the husband of Catherine de Medicis 
(1519-1589) and the lover of Diane de 
Poitiers (1499-1566). Catherine was born in 
Florence, daughter of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent. By her marriage to Henry II she be- 
came the mother of Francis II, Charles IX, 
Henry III and Queen Margaret (Reine 


1547 


Noted Personalities—Rulers of France 


AD, Name and year of Accession 


M wife of Henry IV. She 
Ch: IX to order the massacre of Hugue- 
nots on St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, the 
day her daughter was married to Henry of 


‘0’ 


since 
1548 Fr aa 
were . France’ 

18; Mary ruled Scotiand until 


1567 
1 Charles IX, brother of Francis II 
a8 og assassinated 


1574'Henry III, brother, a 


HOUSE OF BOURBON 
1589|Henry IV, of Navarre, assassinated. Henry IV 
made enemies when he gave tolerance to 
Protestants by- Edict of Nantes, 1599. He 
was grandson of Queen Margaret of Navarre, 
literary patron. He married Margaret of 
Catherine de Medici’s daughter; 
vorced; in 


tresses were Louise de la Valliere, Madame de 
Montespan and Madame de Maintenon 
1715 |Louis XV, great | SSpgaee see Louis XV (1710-1774) 
married a Polish princess. Lost Canada to the 
English. His favorites, Mme. Pompadour and 
Mme. DuBarry influenced policies. Noted for 
sa : Apres moi, le deluge. (After me, the 


deluge. 
1774 |Louis Str, grandson; married Marie Antoi- 
nette, dau. of Empress Maria Therese of 
Au: K and ueen beheaded by 
Revolution, 1793. Their son, called Louis 
xvi, said to have died in prison, never 
Tul 


FIRST REPUBLIC 


1792) National Convention of the French Revolution 
1795| Directory, under Barras and others 
1799| Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul 
In. 1802 elected Consul for life 
FIRST EMPIRE 
1804 Napoleon I, Emperor. Josephine (de Beauhar- 
nais) Empress, 1804-09; Marie Louise, Em- 
pre 1809-1814. Her son, Francois (1811- 
832) titular King of Rome, later Duke de 
Reichstadt and ‘‘Napoleon II,’’ never ruled. 
Napoleon abdicated 1814, returned for 100 
days, 1815, was defeated by the allied coali- 
tion at Waterloo, June 18, 1815, then was 
exiled to tp Helena Island. Died there 


BOURBONS RESTORED 
Louis XVIII King: brother of Louis XVI 
Charles X, brother: reactionary, deposed by 
the July Revolution, 1830 
HOUSE OF ORLEANS 
1830| Louis Philippe, the Citizen King 


SECOND REPUBLIC 
1848 |Louis Napoleon. President, nephew of Na- 
poleon I. He became: 


SECOND EMPIRE 
Napoleon III, Emperor. Eugenie (de Montijo) 
Empress. Lost Franco-Prussian war, de- 
posed 1870. Son, Prince Imperial (1856-79), 
died in Zulu War. Eugenie died 1920 
THIRD REPUBLIC—PRESIDENTS 
Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian 
MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. (1808-1893) 
Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1891), resigned 
Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated 
Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. (1847-1907), resigned 
Faure, Francois Felix (1841-1899) 
Loubet, Emile (1838-1929) 
Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931) 
Poincare, Raymond (1860-1934) 
Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922) resigned 
Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1943) resigned 
Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937) 
Doumer, Paul (1857-1932) assassinated 
Lebrun, Albert (1871-1950) resigned 


1814 
1824 


1852 


FOURTH REPUBLIC—PRESIDENTS 

Elected for 7-year term jointly by National 
Assembly and Council of the. Republic 

Auriol, Vincent (1884- ) 

Coty, Rene (1883- ) 
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Rulers of Middle Europe: German and Austrian Dynasties 


Continental ruling houses emerged from rivalries among nobles who regarded 
ee pe to be traded in marriages and protective alliances. Thus authorit 
undaries, Dominion over Austria, Bohemia, Germany, Hungary, Poland, - Shifted 
amid devastating wars. This table reflects the rise of German, 


Charlemagne to Hitler. 
CAROLINGIAN DYNASTY 
Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, ruled what 
is now Franee, Italy and Middle Europe; established 
Ostmark (later Austria); crowned Roman em- 
Peror by re in Rome, 800 A. D. Died, 814. 
Louis udwig) the Pious, son; crowned by 


840. 
Louis the German, son, succeeded to East Francia 


SAXON DYNASTY; FIRST REICH 

Henry I, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I, the Great, 936-973, son; crowned Holy 
Roman Emperor by pope, 962. 

Otto II, 973-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and 
Arabs from Sicily. 

Otto III, 982-1002, son. Minority regency by 
pucks and grandmother. Crowned emperor at 16 
y__ pope. 

Henry II, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, great- 
grandson of.Henry the Fowler. 


HOUSE OF FRANCONIA (THE SALIC HOUSE) 
Conrad II, 1024-1039, son-in-law of Otto 1. 
Henry III, 1039-1056, son; deposed 3 popes; an- 

nexed Bohemia; temporarily king of Hungary. 
Henry IV, 1056-1106; son; regency by his mother, 

Agnes of Poitou. Banned by Pope Gregory VII, he 

did penance at Canossa. 

Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 
Lothar, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned em- 
peror in Rome, 1134. Start of contest between 
ao house of Staufen and Bavarian house of 
elf. 


*" HOUSE OF HOHENSTAUFEN 

Conrad III, duke of Suapbia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade. 

Frederick I, Barbarossa (Red Beard) 1152-1190; 
lost Italy. In 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1196, took Lower Italy from Nor- 
mans. Son became king of Sicily. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208, son of Frederick I, 

Otto, of House of Welf, 1198-1215; deposed. 

Frederick II, 1215-1250, son of Henry VI; king of 
Sicily; crowned king of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254, son, lost Lower Italy to 
Charles of Anjou. : 

Conradin, son, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
never recognized as emperor, attempted to recover 
Italy 1268; failed, was beheaded. With him Hohen- 
staufen became extinct. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273. 


RULERS FROM VARIOUS HOUSES 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273-1291, defeated King 
Ottocar II of Bohemia and conquered Bohemia. Be- 
queathed duchy of Austria to eldest son, Albert. 

Adolphus, count of Nassau; 1291-1298, killed in 
war with Albert of Austria. 

Albert I, German king, 1298-1308. 

Henry VII, of Luxemburg, 1308-1313, crowned 

eror in Rome. 
Bouts (Ludwig) of Bavaria, 1314-1347, Also 
elected was Frederick the Handsome of Austria, 
1314-1330, leading to war. Abolition of papal 
sanction for grotto of Holy Roman Emperor (be- 
800 A. D.). 

ev Charles Iv of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, grandson 
of Henry VII, ruler of Bohemia. f 

Wenceslaus, 1378-1400, ‘deposed. : 

Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 

Sigismund, 1411-1437, also king of Hungary. 

HAPSBURG DYNASTY 2 

Albert II, of Austria, 1438-1439, son-in-law of 
Wenceslaus; inherited from him kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia; began wars with Turks. 


peoples as private 
often crossed national 
many times 


Austrian and Prussian rulers, from 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; i 
Sik te eee 93; cousin of Albert; Me 


wars. 

Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 1564- 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612: son. i 

Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
the 30 years’ war. 

Ferdinand II of Steiermark, 1619-1637; elected 
emperor at Frankfort; religious wars. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Peace of Westphalia, 
1648, Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph I, 1705- 
ee Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of Leo- 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

Charles VII of Bavaria. 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa, 

Francis I of Lorraine-Tuscany, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir. 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son, first partition of 
Poland, Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Francis II, 1792-1806, known as Francis I, em- 
peror of Austria, ruled Germany 1792-1835. In 1806 
he abdicated as German emperor and gave 
up claims to Holy Roman Empire. 

Ferdinand, son, 1835-1848. (Abdicated) 


RULERS OF PRUSSIA 

Nucleus of Prussa was the Mark of Brandenburg. 
First margrave was Albert the bear (Albrecht), 
1134-1170. First Hohenzollern to become margrave 
she Frederick, burggrave of Nuremberg, 1415- 
Frederick William, 1640-1688, was called the 
Great Elector. His son, Frederick ITI, 1688-1713, 
was crowned Frederick I of Prussia, Jan. 18, 1701, 
Tuled till 1713, 

Frederick II, the Great, 1740-1786, annexed Si- 
lesia, part of Poland. 

Frederick William II, nephew, 1786-1797. 

Frederick William III, 1797,1840. Napoleonic 
Wars. Queen Louise. (d. 1810). 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861. Uprising of 
1848 and first parliament and constitution. 


SECOND GERMAN REICH 

William 1, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation of 
Schleswig and Hanover; Franco-Prussian war, 
1870-71; proclamation of German Reich, Jan._18: 
1871, at Versailles; William, German emperor 
(Deutscher Kaiser), Bismarck, chancellor. 

Frederick III, son, 1888. 

William IT, son, 1888-1918. Led Germany in World 
War I, abdicated as German emperor and king of 
Prussia, Nov. 9, 1918. Died in exile in Netherlands 
June 4, 1941. 

Minor rulers (Wuerttemberg, Saxony, etc.) also 
abdicated. Germany became a republic at Weimar, 
July 1, 1919. Frederick Ebert, president, 1919-1925. 
Paul von Hindenburg-Beneckendorff, 1925, re- 
elected 1932, d. Aug. 2, 1934. Adolf Hitler, chan- 
cellor, chosen successor as lLeader-Chancellor 
(Fuehrer & Reichskanzler) of Third Reich. An- 
nexed Austria, March, 1938. Precipitated World War 
II, 1939-1945. Reported suicide in bomb shelter 
under chancellery, Berlin. May 1, 1945. 

For sebsequent history see Germany, pp. 356-357. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY 

Francis Joseph I, nephew, 1848-1916, emperor of 
Austria, king of Hungary. Dual monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary formed, 1867. After assassination of 
heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, June 28, 1914, 
Austrian diplomacy precipitated World War I. 

Charlies I, grandnephew, 1916-1918, last emperor 
of Austria and king of Hungary. Abdicated Noy. 
11-13, 1918. (d. 1922.) 

For subsequent history see Austria, page 340, and 
Hungary, page 359. 


Rulers of Spain 


Ferdinand II of Aragon married Isabella of Cas- 
tile and Leon. 1469, uniting kingdoms; Navarre 
added 1512. Isabella died 1504, Ferdinand 1516, 
succeeded by grandson, Charles I (of Hapsburg), 
elected as Emperor Charles V. Succession: 1556, 
Philip II; 1598, Philip IIT; 1621, Philip IV; 1665, 
Charles II: 1700, Philip V (first Bourbon, grand- 
son of Louis XIV of France); 1746, Ferdinand VI; 
1759, Charles III; 1788, Charles IV; 1808, Charles 
abdicated for son Ferdinand Vil, both arrested by 
Napoleon, Ferdinand resigned; 1808, Joseph Bona- 
parte; 1814, Ferdinand VII, recalled; 1833, Queen 


Christina regent for Isabella; 1843 Isabella IT of 
age, fled 1867; 1870 Amadeus I, abdicated 1873. 
1873, republic, Castelar, president; 1874, Alphonso 
XII; 1886, Queen Christina of Austria regent for 
Alphonso XIII, who became of age 1902. 1931, 
revolution, Alphonso left country but did not ab- 
dicate; republic abolished monarchy. Presidents: 
1931, Niceto Alcala Zamora; 1936, Manuel Anzana, 
Fascist revolution. 1936, succeeded; Gen. Francisco 
Franco proclaimed Supreme Chief, 1939, with pro- 
vision that he be succeeded by monarchy. Alphonso 
XIII died in Rome Feb. 28, 1941, aged 54; his 
property and citizenship had been restored. 
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Roman Rulers 


Noted Personalities—Roman, Italian and Scottish Rulers 


From Romulus to the end of the Empire in the West. Rulers of the oy Conan eee East sat 


tinople, and for a brief period in Nicaea, until the capture of Cons’ the Turks 
in Saat, when tt was succeeded by the Ottoman Empire. : me 
B.C. Name A.D. Name * A.D. Name 
The Kingdom 96| Nerva 337|Constantius II, Constans I, 
t Quirin’ 98|Trajanus Constantinus 
ihe Romie ss ioe bes ro = poe! ae See a a Constans I 
$20 as Mar “i 161|Marcus Aurelius and Lucius]/ 360) Julianus II (the Apostate) 
616|L. Tarquinius Priscus Vi 363|Jovianus 


Tullius 
534/L. Tarquinius Superbus 
| The Republic 


498/ Dictatorship introduced 
494|Plebeian cpeuate created 
Plebeian Ae: 


leship created 
362) Military Tribunate elective 
326|Proconsulate introduced 


217| Dictatorship of Fabius 
Maximus 
133|Tribunate of Tiberius 


racchus i 
123|Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus 


82| Dictatorship of Sulla 
60| First Triumvirate formed 
(Caesar, Pompeius, Crassus) 
46|Dictatorship of Caesar 
43|Second Triumvirate formed 
(Octavianus, Antonius, 
Lepidus) 

The Empire 
27 a eae (Gaius Julius 

aesar Octavianus) 


54 
68/Galba 
69/Galba; Otho; Vitellius 


81/Domitianus 


erus 
169|Marcus Aurelius (alone) 
oe Commodus 


217|M us 

218|Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) 

222) Alexander Severus 

235| Maximinus I (the Thracian) 

238|Gordianus I and Gordianus 
TI; Pupienus and Balbinus 

238] Gordianus III 

244|Philippus (the Arabian) 

249) Deci 


us 

251/Gallus and Volusianus 
253|Aemilianus 

253) Valerianus and Gallienus 
258| Gallienus (alone) 

268 ae II (the Goth) 


283|Carinus and Numerianus 

284) Diocletianus 

286| Diocletianus and Maximianus 

305|Galerius and Constantius 

306/Galerius, Maximinus II, 
Severus I 

307|Galerius, Maximinus [1, 
Constantinus I, Licinius, 
Maxentius 

311)/Maximinus II, Constantinus 
I, Licinius, Maxentius 

312|Maximinus II, Constantinus 
I, Licinius 

314/Constantinus I and Licinius 

324!Constantinus I (the Great) 


East and West 
364 berry. (West) and 


367) Val =ntint : Iwith Gratianus— 
entinianus 
CW alens (East) 


th 
II (West) and Valens (East) 
78|Gratianus with Valentinianus 
= I (West and Theodosius I 


( 
383)/Valentinianus Il (West) and 
A Theodosius I (East) 
394/Theodosius I (the Great) 
395|/Honorius (West) and 


dius (East) 
408|Honorius (West) and Theo- 
dosius II (East) 
423)|Valentinianus III (West) and 
Theodosius II (East) 
450| Valentinianus III (West) and 
Marcianus (East) 
455|Maximus (West); Avitus 
(West); Marcianus (East) 
456 ee (West) and Marcianus 
wast) 
457 Meise (West) and Leo I 
asi 
461/Severus Il (West) and Leo f 
467 ae (West) and Leo I 
472 cn (West) and Leo I 
ast) 
473|Glycerius (West) and Leo I 
(East) 
474|Julius Nepos (West) and Leo 
II (Kast) 
475|Romulus Augustulus (West) 
d Zeno (Bast) 


and Zeno 
476\ End of go ee in West; Odo- 
vacar, King of Italy 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


After Napoleon fell in 1814 and Murat, King of 
Naples, was shot in 1815, the Congress of Vienna 
restored pre-Napoleonic political states as follows: 
Sardinia and Genoa under King Victor Emmanuel 
I of Savoy; Parma and Piacenza under Duchess 
Marie Louise, former French queen; Modena under 
Archduke Francis IV cf Hapsburg; Tuscany, under 
Duke Ferdinand III of Hapsburg; Lucca under 
Duchess Maria Louisa of Bourbon; Naples and 
Sicily under King Ferdinand I of Bourbon; the 
Papal State under Pius VII; Lombardia-Venetia 
under Austria; Corsica under France. This re- 
action led to half a century of bloody conflict, 
revolts, suppressions by Austrian and French 
troops. Most spectacular were two campaigns led 
by Giuseppe Garibaldi, first in 1849, when he pene- 
trated to Rome, and again in 1860, when he lib- 
erated Sicily and marched into Naples with Victor 
En)manuel IT The latter was proclaimed king of 
Italy at Turin, 1861. Rome was captured by Gen. 


Rulers of 

The Romans gave the name of Caledonia to 
present-day Scotland and called the people Cale- 
donians. The Scots, a Celtic race that spoke 
Gaelic, came from Ireland, then cdiled Scotia. 

Kenneth I (S, C. MacAlpin) was the first Scot 
to rule both Scots and Picts, 843 A. D. 

Duncan I was the first general ruler, 1034. Mac- 
beth seized the kingdom 1040, was slain by Dun- 
Can’s son, Malcolm Canmore (Malcolm III), 1058. 

Malcolm married Margaret, English princess who 
had fied from the Normans. Queen Margaret in- 
troduced English language and English monastic 
customs. She was canonized. Her son Edgar, 1097, 
moved the court to Edinburgh. His brothers Alex- 
ander I and David I succeeded. Malcolm IV, 
grandson of David I, 1153, was followed by his 
brother, William the Lion, 1165, whose son was 
Alexander II, 1214. The latter’s son, Alexander 
Tif, defeated the Norse and regained the Hebrides. 
When he died, 1286, his granddaughter, Margaret, 
child of Eric of Norway and grandniece of Edward 
I of England, known as the Maid of Norway, was 
chosen ruler. but died on the way to Scotland, 
1290. Successors: 

John Baliol, 1292-1296. 


Cadorna Sept. 20, 1870 and made the capital. Suc- 
cession; (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Em- 
manuel III who, in 1937, was proclaimed Emperor. 
of Ethiopia. The Allies in 1943 restored Haile 
Selassie on the throne of Ethiopia. In 1946 Victor 
Emmanuel III abdicated; was succeeded by his son 
Crown Prince Humbert as Humbert II. Victor 
Emmanuel III died in 1947. 

At a plebiscite held June 2, 1946, to determine 
whether Italy wanted a monarchy or a republic, 
the people yoted for a republic. Premier Alcide 
de Gasperi assumed the powers of provisional 
Chief of State on June 13, 1946, the same day King 
Humbert II went to Portugal as an exile. On June 
28, 1946, the Constituent Assembly elected Enrico 
de Nicola, Liberal, Provisional President of the 
Republic of Italy. Luigi Einaudi was elected Presi- 
dent May 11, 1948. On April 29, 1955, Giovanni 
Gronchi, of the leftwing Christian Democratic 
party, was elected President. He was inaugurated 
May 11, 1955. 


Scotland 

{Interregnum, 10 years] 

Robert Bruce (The Bruce), 1306-1329, victor at 
Bannockburn, 1314. 

Robert II, 1316-1390, grandson of Robert Bruce, 
son of Walter, the Steward of Scotland, was called 
The Steward, first of the so-called Stuart line. 

Robert III, son of Robert II, 1390-1406. 

James I, son of Robert III, 1406-1437. 

James II, son of James I, 1437-1460. 

James III, 1460-1488, eldest son of James II. 

James IV, 1488-1513, eldest son of James III. 

James V, 1513-1542, eldest son of James IV. 

Mary, daughter, born 1542, became queen when 1 
week old; was crowned 1543. Married, 1548, Fran- 
cis, son of Henry II of France, who became king 
1559, died 1560. Mary ruled Scots 1561 until abdi- 
cation, 1567, She also married (2) Henry Stewart, 
Lord Darnley, and (3) James, Earl of Bothwell. 
Imprisoned by Elizabeth I; beheaded 1587. 

James VI, 1567-1625, son of Mary and Lord Darn-= 
ley, became King of England on death of Elizabeth 
in 1603. Although the thrones were thus united, 
the legislative union of Scotland and England was 
not effected until the act of Union, May 1, 1707, 
when the two kingdoms were called Great Britain. 


DENMARK 

Earliest rulers invaded Britain; King Canute, 
who ruled in London 1017-1035, was most fa- 
mous. The Valdemars furnished kings until the 

15th century. In 1282 the Danes won the first 
national assembly, Danehof, from King Erik. 

Most redoubtable medieval character was Mar- 
garet, daughter of Valdemar IV, born 1353, married 
at 10 to King Haakon VI of Norway. In 1375 she 
had her infant son Olaf made king of Denmark. 
After his death, 1387, she was regent of Denmark 
and Norway. In 1388 Sweden accepted her as sov- 
ereign. In 1389 she made her grand-nephew, Duke 
_Erik of Pomerania, titular king of Denmark, Swe- 
den and Norway, with herself as regent. In 1397 
she effected the Union of Kalmar of the three 
kingdoms and had Erik crowned. In 1439 the three 
Kingdoms deposed him and elected Christopher of 
Bavaria king (Christopher III). On his death, 
1448, the union broke up. 

Succeeding rulers were unable to enforce their 
claims as rulers of Sweden until 1520, when Chris- 
tian II conquered Sweden. He was thrown out 1522, 
and in 1523 Gustavus Vasa united Sweden. Denmark 
continued to dominate Norway until the Napoleonic 
wars, when Frederick VI joined the Napoleonic 
Cause after Britain had destroyed the Danish fleet 
een In 1814 he was forced to cede Norway to 

‘weden and Helgoland to Britain, receiving Lauen- 
burg. 1839—Christian VIII; 1848— 
Prederick VII; 1863—Christian IX; 1906—Frederick 

VIII; Sioa CHa x ea ey on Ix. 


Ww. 

Early kings ruled_at Uppsala, but did not domi- 
Mate the country. Sverker (1134-1156) united the 
Swedes and Goths. In 1435 Sweden obtained the 
Riksdag, or parliament. After the Union of 
Kalmar, 1379, the Danes either ruled or harried 
the country until Christian II of Denmark con- 
quered it anew, 1520. This led to a rising under 


Successors: 


Rulers of Denmark; Sweden; Norway; Russia; Netherlands; Belgiwm 549 
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Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


Gustavus Vasa, who ruled Sweden 1523-1560, and 
established an independent kingdom. Charles IX 
a crowned 1607) conquered Moscow. Gus- 


tavus Adolphus (1611-1633) was called the 
Great. Later rulers: 1633—Christina; 1654—Charles 
xX; 16 les XI; 1697—Charles XII (invader 


of Russia and Poland, defeated at Poltava, June 
28, 1709); 1718—His sister, Unrika Eleanora, elected 
queen; 1720—Her husband; Frederick I (of Hesse); 
1751—Aldolphus Frederick: 1771—Gustavus TIT: 
1792—Gustavus IV; 1809—Charles XIII, (Union 
with Norway began, 1814), 1818—Charles XIV. He 
was Jean Bernadotie, Napoleon’s Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, elected 1810 to succeed Charles XIII. He 
founded the present dynasty. 1844—Oscar I; 1859— 
Charles KV; 1872—Oscar II; 1907—Gustavus V; 
1950—Gustavus VI 
2 NORWAY 

Overcoming many rivals, Harald Haarfager 
(872-930) conquered Norway, Orkneys and Shet- 
lands. Olaf, great-grandson (995-1000) brought 
Christianity into Norway, Iceland, Greenland. In 
1035 Magnus the Good also became king of Den- 
mark. Haakon V (1299-1319) had married his 
daughter to Erik of Sweden. Their son, Magnus, 
became ruler of Norway and Sweden at 6. His 
son, Haakon VI, married Margaret of Denmark; 
their son Olaf became king of Norway and Den- 
mark, followed by Margaret’s regency and the 
Union of Kalmar, 1397. 

In 1450 Norway became subservient to Den- 
mark and was forced into wars against Sweden 
and Hanseatic League. Christian IV (1588-1648) 
founded Christiania, now Oslo. After Napoleonic 
wars, when Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden, 
a strong nationalist movement. forced recognition 
of Norway as an independent kingdom united with 
Sweden under the Swedish kings, 1814-1905. In 
1905 the union was dissolved and Prince Carl of 
Denmark became Haakon VII. 


: Rulers of Russia; Premiers of the U. S. S. R. 


First ruler to consolidate Slav tribes was Rurik 
leader of the Russ, who established himself ab 
Novgorod A. D. 862. He and his immediate suc- 
céssors had Scandinavian affiliations. They moved 
to Kiev after 972 A. D. and ruled as Dukes of 
Kiev. In 988 Vladimir was converted and adopted 
the Byzantine Greek service, later modified by 
Slav influences. Important as organizer and law- 
giver was Yaroslav, 1018-1054, whose daughters 
married kings of Norway, Hungary and France. 
His grandson, Vladimir II (Monomachos) 1113- 
1125), was progenitor of several rulers, but in 1169 
Andrew Bogolubski overthrew Kiev and began 
the line known as Grand Duke of Vladimir. 

Of the Grand Dukes of Vladimir Alexander 
Nevsky, 1245-1263, had a son, Daniel, first to be 

- called Duke of Muscovy (Moscow) who ruled 1294- 
1303. His successors became Grand Dukes of Mus- 
covy. After Demetrius III, Donskoi, in 1380 de- 
feated the Tartars, they also became Grand Dukes 
of All Russia. Independence of the Tartars and 
considerable territorial expansion was achieved 
under Ivan III, 1462-1505. 

Czars of Muscovy—tivan III was referred ‘to in 
church ritual_as Czar. He married Sofia, niece 
of the last Byzantine emperor. His successor, 
Basil, died in 1533 when-Basil’s son, Ivan, was 
only 3. He became Ivan IV, ‘‘the Terrible, 
crowned 1547 as Czar of all the Russias, ruled till 
1584. Under the weak rule of his son, Theodore, 
Boris Godunov had control. The dynasty died, and 
after years of tribal strife and intervention by 
Polish and Swedish armies, the Russians united 
under 17-year-old Michael Romanov, distantly re- 
lated to the first wife of Ivan IV. He ruled 1613- 
1645 and established the Romanov line. Fourth 
guler after Michael was Peter I. 

Czars, or Emperors of Russia ((Romanovs)— 
Peter I, 1682-1725, known as Peter the Great, 
took title of Emperor in 1721. His successors and 


dates of accession were: Catherine, his widow, 


1725, Peter II, his grandson, 1727, d. 1730; Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, 1730, daughter of Peter the 
Great’s brother, Czar Ivan; Ivan V 


Nicholas I, his 


Czar’s 4 daughters were murdered by the Bolshe- 
vists in Ekaterinburg, July 17, 1918. 
Provisional Government—Prince Georgi 
and Alexander Kerensky, premiers, 19117. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Bolshevist 
Revolution, Nov. 17, 1917, displaced Kerensky; 
Council of People’s Commissars formed, Nicolai 
Lenin, premier. Lenin died Jan. 21, 1924. Alexei 
Rykov (executed 1938) and V. M. Molotov held the 
otfice, but actual ruler was Joseph Stalin (Joseph 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili), general secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Stalin became president of the Council of Ministers 
(premier) May 7, 1941, died Mar. 5, 1953. Suc- 
ceeded by Georgi M. Malenkov, as head of the 
Council and premier and Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
first secretary of the Central Committee. Malen- 
kov resigned Feb. 8, 1955, and became deputy pre- 
mier, Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin became pre- 
mier. Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov became minister 
of defense. Malenkov was dropped as deputy and 
member of the presidium of the Central Committee 
July 3, 1957, as was Zhukoy, November 1, 1957. 
Consult Index for political changes in the USSR. 


Lyov 


Rulers of the Netherlands and Belgium 


The Netherlands originally were cities and prov- 
inces of present Holland and Belgium, ruled by 
Burgundy, Austrian Hapsburgs and Spain. In 1579 
the Catholic South broke off and seven northern 
provinces formed the Union of Utrecht under the 
Btadholder, William the Silent, whose highest title 
was count (d. 1584). Power rested in the States 
General. Leaders included Prince Maurice of Nassau 
(d. 1625); Frederic Henry (d. 1647), who married a 
daughter of Charles I of England; William II (d 
1650); William III of Orange, who married Mary, 
dau. of James II of England—they became king 
and queen of England. William died, 1702. William 
IV (d. 1751); William _V (d. 1795). Here ended the 
Dutch Republic. The Batavian Republic, 1795-1798, 
was created by the French. Napoleon made his 
brother Louis King of Holland, 1806. He abdicated 
1810, when Holland was annexed to France, William 
Frederick, Prince of Orange. son of William V, led 


a revolt 1813, was named sovereign prince and 
crowned, 1815, as King of the Netherlands, incor- 
porating Holland and Belgium. The Belgian revolt 
of 1830-31 led to separate kingdoms, ratified 1839. 


THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) 
(1840) William TI; (1849) William III; (1890) 
Wilhelmina (daughter of William III and his sec- 
ond wife Princess Emma of Waldeck); Wilhelmina 
abdicated Sept. 4, 1948, in favor of daughter 


Juliana, 39. BELGIUM 


(1831) Leopold I of Saxe-Coburg, uncle of Queen 
Victoria; (1865) Leopold II; (1909) Albert Tf, 
nephew of Leopold II; (1934) Leopold IT1, son of 
Albert; (1944) Prince Charles, Regent. Leopold re- 
turned, 1950, yielded powers to son Baudouin, 
Prince Royal, Aug. 6, 1950, abdicated July 16, 1951. 
Baudouin I took throne July 17, 1951. 


Born Died 
1672\1719 


1805/1882 
1721 |1770 
904 


Beerbohm, Max 
Bede, the Venerable 
Beith, J. (Ilan Hay) 
Belloc, Hilaire 
Bennett, Arnold 
Bentham, Jeremy 


Blackwood, Algernon 


Bridges, Robert 
Bronte, Charlotte 
Bronte, Emil, 


| Browning, Robert 
|Bunyan, John 


Burns, Robert 
Byron (Geo. Gordon) 
Campbell, Thomas 
Carlyle, Thomas 
Chaucer, Geoffrey 
Chesterfield, Earl of 


Cobden, Richard 
Coleridge, S. T. 


Conrad, Joseph 


1 Coppard, A. EB. 
1924) Corelli, Marie 
1809 Cowper, William 
1882! Darwin, Charles 
1731: Defoe, 
1956 De la Mare, Walter 
11859 De Quincey, Thomas 
1870 Dickens, Charles 


int mt 


oe 


1678 
1640 


BRITISH LEADERS IN ARMY 


Noted Personalities—Britons 


Britons 


POETS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS - 


Name 
1|Disraeli, Benjamin , 
Donne, John 


alsworthy, John 


G: 
1732 |Gay, John 
= Gibbon, Edward 


Gissing, George 
1774 |Goldsmith, Oliver 


Hume, Da 
Jerrold, Douglas W. 
ohnson, Samuel 


84 
1637 |Jonson, Ben 


Keats, John 
Kingsley. Charles 


1936 |Kipling, Rudyard 
1945 |Knoblock, Eduard 


Lamb, Charles 


1864 |\Landor, Walter S. 
1400 |Langland, William 


Lawrence, David H. 
Lecky, W. E. H. 
LeGallienne, Richard 


1957|Lewis, Wyndham 


Locek, John 


1859 |Macaulay, Thomas B, 


Machen, Arthur 
Marlowe, Christopher 
Marvell, Andrew 
Massinger, Philip 


1936| Allenby, Edmund (A) 
1936|Beatty, David (N) 
1755|Braddock, Edward (A) 
Burgoyne, John (A) 
\Byng, George (N) 
Clinton, Henry (A) 
Cook, James (E) 
§/Cornwallis, Chas. (A) 
Drake, Francis (N) 
Franklin, John 
Frobisher, Mart 
Gage, Thomas (A) 
Gordon, Chas. G. (A) 


1792 


1885 


1591 
8!Haig, Douglas (A) 
1799) Howe, Richard (N) 
1814|)Howe, William (A) 


1 
1948 


Grenville, Richard (N) 


Hudson, Henry (E) 


1935| Jellicoe, John (N) 


Johnston, Wm. (A) 
Kitchener, H. H. (A) 
Lawrence, T, E. ‘of Ara- 

bia" (A) 
Marlborough, Dukeof(A) 
Maurice, Frederick (A) 
Milne, Geo. (A) 


H SCIENTISTS 


3|1898 


1810 
1919 
1844 
1867 
1955 
1945 


1915 


Died 


1912} 
1898) 
1808) 


1839 
1827 


1893) 


1898 
1841 
1934 
1837 


3}1902 
3)1865 
1932) 
1849) 


1935 
1826 


1899} 


1753 
1912 
1644 
1556 
1691 
1572 


Bessemer, Henry 
Cavendish, Henry 
Crooks, Wm. 
Dalton, John 
Faraday, Michael 
Fleming, Alexander 
Fleming, Ambrose 
Hargreaves, Jas. 


1657|Harvey, Wm. 
1871 
1822)|Hersechel, Wm. 
1912)Lister, Jos. 
1879|Maxwell, Jas. Clerk 
1729|Newcomen, Thos. 
1727| Newton, Isaac 
1857'1932|Ross, Ronald 


BRITISH PAINTERS 
Died Name 


Herschel, John 


Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. 
Beardsley, Aubrey 
Beauclerk, Lady Diana 
Beechey, Sir Wm. 
Blake, William 

Brown, Ford Madox 
Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. 
Chantrey, Sir F. L. 
Collier, Johan 
Constable, John 


Pastlake, Sir Charles L. 
Eland, John 8. 

Etty, William 
Farquharson, Joseph 
Flaxman, John 

Foster, Myles Birket 


|Becket, Thomas 
\Berkeley, George 
Booth, William B. 
Brewster, William 
Cranmer, Thos, 


1788|Gainsborough, Thos, 
1866|Gibson, John 
1897|Gilbert. Sir John 
1846|Haydon, Benj. 
1917|Henry, C. N. 

1764| Hogarth, William 
1810|Hoppner, John 
1910|/Hunt, W. Holman 
1937|Jamieson, Alexander 
1725) Koeller, Sir Godfrey 
1873|Landseer, Sir Edwin 
1941)|Lavery, Sir John 
1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas 
1896|Leighton, Fred’k, Lord 
1859|Leslie, Charles 

1941 
1870'Maclise, Daniel 


Llewellyn, Sir William 


1170 1555|Latimer, Hugh 


1873|Livingstone, David 


Manning, Henry BE, 
Newman, John H. 


1667|Taylor Jeremy 


Tyndali, William 
Wesley, Chas. 


68 Sterne, Laurence 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 


Swift, Jonathan 
Swinburne, Algernon C 


Alfred 
Thackeray. W. M. 
Thomas, Dylan 
Thomson, James 


/Ward, Mrs. Humphry 
Isaac 


Wells, H. G. 
Whitehead, Alfred N. 


Wordsworth, William 
Woolf, Virginia 
'Wycherly, William 
Young, Fr. Brett 
(A), NAVY (N), AND EXPLORATION (E) 


Nelson, Horatio (N) 
Roberts, Frederick (A) 


AND ENGINEERS 


1870|Simpson, Jas. Y. 
: 1848/|Stephenson, Geo. 


1907|Thomson, Wm. (Kelvin) 
1893/Tyndall, John 
1913/Wallace, Alf. Russell 
1819|/Watt, James B. 

1802 1875|Wheatstone, Chas. 


Millais, Sir J. FR. 
Murray, Sir D. 
Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 
Orpen, Sir William 


Philpot, Glyn W. 
Poynter, Sir E. J.. Bt. 
Raeburn, Sir Henry 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
Romney, George 
Rossetti, D. G. 
Stokes, Adrian 
Turner, J. M. W. 
Watts, Geo. F. 
Westmacott, Sir R. 
Wilkie, Sir David 
Wyllie, W. L. 


Wesley, John 
Whitefield, Geo. 
1865|Wiseman, Nicholas 


Wycliffe, John 


\ 
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1852/1928 sans ele Herbert H. 
_ 1867|1947|Baldwin, Stanley 


1848/1930|Balfour, Arthur J. 


1890/1952|Cripps, Stafford 
1599]1658|Cromwell, Oliver 


‘ 


AUTHORS 
1791|1872|Grillparzer, Franz 
1874/1929 eee ol. H. v. 


1893|1917|Suttner, Berta v. 
1165/1227! Walter v. d. Vogelweide 
1881|1932|Wildgans. Anton 


ARTISTS 
1657|1745| Altamonte, Martino 


A-Artist, C-Composer, E-Explorer, M—Musician, 


BRITISH STATESMEN 


1859;}1925|Curzon of Kedleston 
1804/1881) Disraeli, Benjamin 
819/1886|Forster, Wm. E. 
1749/1806|Fox, Chas. Jas. 
1809/1898|Gladstone, Wm. E. 
1712/1770)|Grenville, George 
1764/1845|Grey, Charles 
1862/1933|Grey, Edward 
1594|1643|Hampden, John 
1732|1818/Hastings, Warren 
1863/1935|Henderson, Arthur 
1858/1923) Law, A. Bonar 
1863/1945|Lloyd George, David 
187611947|Lytton, Victor 


Austrians 


1840/1884|Makart, Hans 
1724|1796|Maulpertsch, Franz 
1890/1918|Schiele, Egon 

1718/1801 /Schmidt, Martin 
1804|1871|Schwind, Moritz v. 
1858/1899 |Segantini, Gio. 
1793|1865|Waldmueller, Ferdinand 


SCIENTISTS 
Billroth, Theo. 


Freud, Sigmund 
Jacquin, Nikolas V. 


Belgians 


= 


56/1939 


1830|1938 
1727 |1818 


1827 
1822 
1862 


1879 
1890 
1949 


De Coster, Chas.—W. 
Franck, Cesar—C. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice 


1857 
1836 
1823 
1818 


1931 
1924 
1883 
1902 


Mont, Pol de—W. 
Picard, Edmond—W. 
Pirmez, Octave—W. 
Potvin, Chas.—W. 


Czechs 


1792|1878|Russell, John 
1830) 1903/Salisbury, Robt. 
1676) 1745|Walpole, Robert 


For Rulers, see page 547; 
Composers, pages 557-8 


1822|1884|Mendel, J. Gregor 
1493/1541 |Paracelsus, Theoph. 
1874|1929|Pirguet, Clemens v. 
1793}1851|Ressel, Josef 
185811929] Weisbach (Karl Auer) 


THEATER 


1810)1884|Elssler, Fanny 
1850|1918|Girardi, Alex. 
1858/|1910|Kainz, Josef 
1801/1862|Nestroy, Johann 
1873|1949|Reinhardt, Max 


Philosopher, S-Scientist, St-Statesman, W-—Writer 


1861/|1907|Van Lerberghe, Chas, 
1855/1916] Verhaeren, Emile—W. 


1878)|1932|Bata, Thos. 
1884/1948/ Benes, Eduard—St. 
1890/1938|Capek, Karel—W. 
1592/1671|Comenius—St. 
1841/1904|Dvorak, Anton—C. 


1371|1415|Hus, Jan 
1810|1836|Macha, Karel—W. 
1887|1948|Masaryk, Jan—St. 
1850|1937|Masaryk, Tomas—St. 
1848|1922|Myslbek, Josef—Ss. 


1834/1891| Neruda, Jan—W. 
1798|1876| Polacky, Frantisek—W. 
1766/1858) Radecky, Jan (Gen.) 
1845/1912/Sladek, Jos.— W. 
1824/1884|Smetana, Bedrich—C, 


Danes 


1805|1875| Andersen, Hans 
Christian—W. 
1681/1741|Bering, Vitus J—E. 
1546|1601|Brahe, Tycho—Ss. 
1842|1927|Brandes, Georg—W. 
1857/1919) Gjellerup, Karl—W. 


1684/1754'Holberg, Ludvig—W. 
1813|1855| Kierkegaard, Soren—P. 
1894/1948) Moeller, John Christmas 


—St. 
1777)\1851|Orsted, Hans Christian 
—Ss. 


-_ 
wo 


1857|1943 Tonto pion Henrik 
1140/1206 Saxo, Grammaticus 
1768/1844 Thorvaldsen, Bertel 


1877|1919)Ady, Andrew—W. 
1846|1933|Apponyi, Albert—St. 
, John—W. 


1803|1876|Deak, Francis—st. 
1804|184S| Endlicher, Stephen—S. 
1848/1919|Eotvos, Lorand—s. 
1858|1903|Fadrusz, Janos—A. 
1868/1957|Horthy, Nicholas—St. 
1387|1456|Hupyadi, John—sS 
1825/1904 |Jokai, Maurus—W. 
1792|1830|Katona, Joseph—W. 


Hungarians 


1802)1894) Kossuth, Louis—St. 
1046) 1095) Ladislas, St.—St. 
1811)1886|Liszt, Franz—cC. 
1864|Madach, Emeric—W. 
1817)1864|Magyar, Ladislas—E. 
1443|1490|Mattbias, Corvin—St. 
1847|1910|Mikszath, Kalman—W, 
1878/1952|Molnar, Ferenc—W. . 
1844/1901|Munkacsy, Mihaly—A. 
1845|1879|Paal, Ladislas—A. 
1823|1849|Petofi, Sandor—W. 
1858|1927|Prohaszka, Ottokar—P. 


1676|1735|Rakoczi, Francis—St. 
1818)/1865|/Semmelweiss, Ignac—8, 
975|1038|St. Stephen (ist king) 
1814/1878 /Szatmary—W. 
1791/|1860/Szechenyi, Stephen—St. 
1861/1918/Tisza, Stephen—St. 
1889/1944/Toth, Tihamer—wWw. 
1815/1883/Volkmann, Robert—C. 
1800/1855) Vorosmarty, M.—W. 


1849/1919|Zichy, Geza—C, 
1620 pets Zrinyi, Miklos, Jr.—wWw. 


Norwegians 

—- AUT HO! 1882/1949) Undset, Sigrid eal 

THORS 1828]1906|Ibsen, Henrik et, Sler 
1813|1896 nee rae 18781918] Kielland, Alex. L. ques 1877) Welhaven, Johan §. 
1812|1885|Asbjornsop, Peter 1865|1926|Kinck, Hans B. 1808/1845|Wergeland, Henrik 
1832 eats eon ia oe 1833|1908|Lie, Jonas EXPLORERS 
ier oie 1813/1882) Moe, Jorgen 1872|1928|Amundsen, Roald 
isst tose pe cepa 1810|1863| Munch, Peter 186111930 Nansen, Fridtjof 
1860]1952|Hamsun, Knut. 1835|1917|Sars, Johan E. 1854|1930|Sverdrup, Otto 


; Swedes 
1860)1911, Froding, Gustav—W. 


.||1783|1847| Geijer, E. G.—W. 


1860|1925| Hansson, Ola—W. 
1865|1952| Hedin, Sven—E. 

1864) 1930| Karlfeldt, Erik Axel—W. 
1858/1940} Lagerlof, Selma—W. 
1707/1778/ Linne, Carl von—Ss. 
1843) 1921] Montelius, Oscar—W. 
1857|1949| Munthe, Axel 


1833)1896| Nobel, Alfred B.—8, 
1842/1919) Retzius, Gustaf—s. 
1630)1702|Rudbeck, Olof—s. 
1828/1895) Rydberg, Viktor—Ww. 
1793/1823/Stagnelius, E. J.—Ww. 
1598)/1672|Stiernhielm, Geore—W. 
1849/1912/Strindberg, August—W. 
1688|1772|Swedenborg, B.—W. 
1782|1846)Tegner, Esaias—W. 


Presidents and Prime Ministers, Republic of Ireland 


The constitution of the Irish Free State was 
adopted Dec. 11. 1922. By treaty with Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland could vote itself out, which it did 
Dec. 12, 1922. A new constitution, July 1937, super- 
seded the Irish Free State with the Republic of 


1938. 
Presidents: 


year terms). 


until Mar., 1932, when Eamon de Valera became 
President of the Executive Council and Minister 
for External Affairs, 


holding both offices until 
1938-1945. Sean T. 


Under the republic: 
Douglas Hyde, 
O’Kelly, first term, 1945-1952; reelected 1952. (7 


Prime Ministers: Eamon de Valera, 1938 to Feb., 
1948. John A. Costello, 1948-1951. De Valera, 1951- 
1954. Costello, 1954-1957. De Valera, 1957-. 
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Noted Personalities—French 


French 


AUTHORS, CRITICS, POETS, DRAMATISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 


—_—. 


Se 


Name Name 
Born) Die 2 
st) 1821/18: ustave * |/1808/1855| Nerval, Gerard de 
4o7) naz anciara, Pieme |, | 1994 1840 [Ftaubert, Gustave * 806] 1885) Ne Setar 
1717|1783 Alembert, Jean d' 1886) Fone aniad vie (Tans '1873|1914| Péguy, Charles 
Bese toes alte, uulliaume 1844) 1924 Pues Anatole Thibault)| [i Porto-Riche de 
1820) 1889 are (Emile) 1400 Reoiss eon 1697| 1763| Prevost (L’ Abbé) : 
1 850|Balzac, Honore de 1333 Gautier, ‘Theophile 1871|1922| Proust, 
Berean, Ebeodore de | tet test laude, andre 1495|1553| Rabelais, Francois - 
1873) 1935 |Barbusse, Henri 1869 hl Gieaidour lean 1639] 1699| Racine, Jean 
epee eres Maurice 18icl 1882 (Gobineau, Comte de _||1864| 1936] Re Henri de : 
1821| 1867 |Baudelaire, Charles 1816 1882 |Gobinean, Comte de. | HReA)taagl onan, Sirrase 
1732/1799 |Beaumarchais, Pierre 1822 = yeti as 1849| 1926 Richepin, Jean 
1837| 1899 |Becaue, Henry 1830) 1870 |Goneo Set Bea|4no1| Bimboud, AMhBE 
Seer aee st pocaneer, Pierre Teal iesi ardy, Alexandre 1866| 1944) Rolland, Romain 
1859) 1941 |Bergson, Henri 1570) beet Heredia. s-Maria de||1524|1585| Ronsard, Pierre de 
ee creer. Tristan 857 1915 Herview 1868] 1918 Rostand, Edmond 
1877| 1953 |Bernstein, Henri 1 a 1 55 ronenae ARERGE 1760) 1836| Rouget de Lisle, Claude 
Sree tt pouesu, Nicolas 1$02| 1985 (Hugo. Victor 1712\1778| Rousseau, Jean-Jacques 
ieee Sous 1$24| 1007 |Huysmans, Joris-Karl ||1610/1703|Saint-Evremond, de 
1852|1935|Bourget, Paul 1848) 1907 |Huysmans, See eel saint-eeupery, Aut, Oe 
1855] 1os2\Bricus, wucone 1868 1938 |Jammes, Francis 1675| 1755| Saint-Simon, Due de 
1858] 1932|Brieux, Eugéne 1868) 1938 Jammes, Francis 1304/1969) Sainte-Beuve, Charles A. 
Better een corse 1330\1se8\La Bostic, Etienne de _||1567| 1622|Sales (Saint Francois de) 
teat tess JAS Re teas teoe La Bruyere, Jean de 1804! 1876 Sand, (Lucile 
t7ea tisalchenisr anasy "°° | 1231/1898 Fe Fostaine, Yeas de °°||1831|2908|sardou, Victoren 
jette. Jan-Baptiste ||1791| 186 e, Eugéne 
1873) 1954 |Colette, Sidonie 744\1829|Lamarck, Jean: c é, (Mme. de) 
445| 1509 |Comines, Philippe de 1790/1869 ee Dea de aaee ee pee ‘ Chae de) 
1798/1857 Comte, Auguste gaalisvolLautreatnont, Comte de||i783| 18421 Stendhal, (Beyle) 
1767] 1830 Cone Pa oonianin “ 1818 1304 repeats Pia 1839) 1907|Sully-Pru omme, ni 
1g49| 1008 \Gonpaa ules 1828|1893| Taine, Hippo 
1842) 1908 |Coppée, Francois 1853) 1914|Lemaitre, J ew. 1795|1856\Thietty, Augustin 
$45) 1875 |Corbiére, Tristan 1668) 1747 |Lesage, Alain- ets a 1205 i859|Tocque walle A. Ch de 
1606) 1684 |Corneille, Pierre 1850) 1923 par Bae (J. ire 1871|1945| Valery, Paul 
1674) 1762 |\Crébillon 1855) 1928 |Malherbe, Eran ie 1874 19871 Voroel” Rewer 
1854/1928 |Curel, Francois de 1842/1898 |Mallarmé, Stéphane pen bet Mie Ae 
1769/1832 Cuvier, Georges ) CHEB AAR, cette ee d 1828/1905) Verne, Jules 
840) 1897|Daudet, Alphonse 1850) 1893 |Maupassant, Guy de i 
eee | a leitiee scm Beate ies eee 
ere ere, Jean- 1484| Villon, Francois 
1803/1870|Dumas, Alexandre 1622) 1673 |Moliére, Jean-Baptiste |/1431 a 
Haat t7va pam, eameais 18851922 cata cin ae| gaa teas volta scat 
a » Fs ani 4 . ’ 
iso 1890 Fouillet: Octave || 1810 1857|Musset, Alfred de 1840) 1902) Zola, Emile 
FRENCH PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 
75 (Millet, J. F. 
1834|1904|Bartholdi, F. A. 1807/1876|Diaz de la Pena, N. V. ||1815/18 i 
deeginssccmnche SEM" RRS Bare See ae ene 
1822\1 onheur, Rosa ’ 5p ae Wincias 
1703/1770|Boucher, Francois 1852|1931|Forain, Jean L. 1594/1665) Poussin, 
Upeoliser|aeienee. |RSS ERS IETOECEAT (Satine | ASEEGBs BUNGE Cea 
1 rancusi, C, 
Esssionglctsaunes aut’ ®—(psgiaee Gaugam, Pet | RSE? Sa Rin 
1839/1 Sézanne, Pa erard, FP. 
1699/1779|Chardin, Jean-Bapt. 1824/1904|/Géréme, J. L. ho Pte Sri pee E. 
1996 1378 Goret a BC i839 1883 Goan ler A 1859|1891|Seurat, Georges 
8 orot, J. B. C. , ' 
1819|1877|Courbet, Gustave 1725|1805)|Greuze, J. B. aes Ay Senne, Pal oey 
1817/1878|Daubigny, C. F. 1741|1828|Houdon, J. A 8131865 Trevor Cotes 
1808/1879|Daumier, Honore 1780/}1867\Ingres, J. A 1 He 24 ahs Se 
1748)1825|David, Louis J. 1755/|1841|Lebrun, Marie 18 : ay, T° a nen 
1783)1856|David d' Angers, P. J. 1798/1880|Lemaire, Ph. H. 1758/1835) Vernet, wie = . 
1834/1917|Degas, H. G. EB. 1600/1682| Lorrain, Claude 1714/1789) Vernet, aa e, J. 
1799/1863) Delacroix, Eugene 1832)1883|Manet, Edouard 1789 or Reg cers - 
1797/1856|Delaroche, Paul 1870|1954| Matisse, Henri 1868)194 ba ard, es oe 
1880/1954|Derain, Andre 1815/1891) Meissonier. J. L. E. 1684|1721|Watteau, Antoine 
FRENCH MILITARY LEADERS AND EXPLORERS 
1769|1821\Bonaparte, Napoleon 1753 |1800)| Kleber, Jean-Bapt. 1696|1750|Saxe, Maurice de 
1519|1572 Coligny. Gasp. de 1757 /|1834|La Fayette, Marquis de || 1891/1952|Tassigny, oe de 
1621 ee cone poe de i 1756/1817 | Massena, Sue " 1611/1675|Turenne. Vicomte de 
1722)17 DeGrasse, ‘ranco S 1712|1759| Montcalm, ouls de EXPLORERS 
1881|1929|Fooh Ferdinand’ ~" — ||1763 ores eee 1491|1557|Cartier, Jacques. 
1894/1953|Fonck, Rene 1769/181 Ney cee Wan 1567|1635|Champlain, Sam’! de 
1849/1916|Gallieni, Jos. 8. 1856/1951|Petain, Henr! ppe || 1645/1700 se Louis 
1852/1931|Joffre, Jos. 1725 |1807 |Rochambeau,Jean-Bapt. || 1643|1687|LaSal e, Robt. de 
FRENCH POLITICAL LEADERS 
1872 |1950|Blum, Leon 1838| 1882) Gambetta, Leon 1860 |1934 |Poincare, Raymond 
1862/1932 |Briand, Aristide 1872|1957| Herriot, Edouard 1585 1642 (Richelieu, Cardinal de 
1841/1929 |Clemenceau, Georges 1871) 1950) Lebrun, Albert 1758 |1794 |Robespierre, Max. 
1619/1683 |Colbert, Jean-Bapt. 1641|1691| Louvois, Fran. de 1208 |1265 |Simon de Montfort 
* D a 
1760/1794 |Desmoulins, Camille 1744|1794| Marat, Jean-Paul 1754 |1838 |Talleyrand , Chas. de 
1763 |1820 |Fouche, Jos. 1602) 1661) Mazarin, Jules 
1620 (1698 |Fontenac, Louis de 1749\1791| Mirabeau, Honore 
FRENCH SCIENTISTS 
1775|1836|Ampere, Andre-Marie 1842 }1925 |Flammarion, Camiile 1852)1907)}Moissan, Henri 
1788|1878|Becquerel, A. C. 1736|1813 |Lagrange, Jos. L. 1745/1799) Montgolfier, Jacques 
1852/1908 |Becquerel, H. A, 1794 |1827|Laplace, Pierre S. 1740|1810/Montgolfier, Jos. 
1827/1907|Berthelot, Marcelin 1743/1794 |Lavoisier, Antoine 1863/1933/Painleve, Paul 
1812/1878|Bernard, Claude 1822/1900 |Lenoir, Etienne 1647/1714|Papin, Denis 
1785/1870|Broglie, A. C. de 1811/1877 |LeVerrier, Urbain 1822|1895| Pasteur, Louis 
1872/1936|Bleriot, Louis 1862/1954 |Lumiére, Auguste 1854/1912|/Poincare, Henri 
1746/1823|Charles, Jacques 1864 |1948/|Lumiére, Louis 1850|1935|Richet, Chas, 
1786/1889|Cheulvre, Michel 1853 |1931 | Michelin, Andre 
1859/1906|Curie, Pierre 1859/1940} Michelin, Edouard 


; Germans 
4 For Rulers, see page 547; for Composers, pages 557-8 
AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS. POETS 


orn) Died Name Born Died Name Born|Died Name 

1769/1860) Arndt, Ernst Moritz 1760 1826 Hebel, Johann P. 1795|1886)Ranke, Leopold, v. 
1778|1842|Brentano, Clemens 1770)1831 Hegel, Georg W. F. 1810|1874|Reuter, Fritz 

- 1832/1908|Busch, Wilhelm 1797|1856|Heine, Heinrich te: 1825 Richter, Jean Paul 
1740|1815|Claudius, Matthias 1744/1803|Herder, Johann v. 1788|1866|Rueckert, Friedrich 

- 1837/1898) Ebers, Georg 1776|1822|Hoffmann, E. T. A. 1494|1576|Sachs, Hans 
1260|1327|Eckehardt, J. 1770|1843|Hoelderlin, Friedrich - ||1775|1854|Schelling, Friedrich v. 
1788|1857|Bichendorf, Jos. 1878|1945| Kaiser, Georg 1759|1805|Schiller, Friedrich 
1886|1933|Ernst, Pai 1724|1804|Kant, Immanuel 1767|1845|Schlegel, Aug. W. 

- 1470/1220|Eschenbach, Wolfram v.||1777|1811 Kleist, Heinrich v. 1768/1834 Suhieisemannere Fredrich 
1762|1814|Fichte, Johann G. 1791|1813|Koerner. Karl Th. 1788|1860|Schopenhauer, "arthur 
1819/1898) Fontane, Theodorg 1646|1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried 1817|1888|Storm, Theodor 
1816/1895 Freytag, Gustav 1729/1781) Lessing, Gotthold 1857|1928 Sudermann, Hermann 
1868}1933|George, Stefan 1e44 1909 Liliencron, Detlev v. sep 1939/Toller, Ernst 

_1607/1676|Gerhardt, Paul 1881/1948| Ludwig, Emil 4/1896 Treitschke, Heinrich v. 
1749/1832|Goethe, Johann W. v. 1875|1955| Mann, Thomas 1337 1862|Uhland, Ludwig 
1785/1863|Grimm, Jakob 1804|1875|Moerike, Eduard 1860/1952/Viebig. Clara 
1786|1859|Grimm, Wilhelm 1817|1903|Mommsen, Theodor 1873|1934|Wassermann, Jakob 
1890|1941|Hasenclever, Walter 1844/1900| Nietzsche, Friedrich 1890/1945/Werfel, Franz 
1862)1946|Hauptmann, Gerhart 1746|1827|Pestalozzi, J. H. 1733) 1813|Wieland, Chris. M. 
1813|1863|Hebbel, Friedrich 1796|1835|Platen, Aug. v. 1855/1930|Wolzogen, Ernst von 

GERMAN ENGINEERS, NATURALISTS, SCIENTISTS, INDUSTRIALISTS 

Ce pre aee Ernst 1708)|1777)|Haller. Albrecht v. 1787|1854|Ohm, Geo. 3. 
ties 1280) Albertus Magnus 1795|1874|Hansen, Peter A. 1871/1948|Opel, Wilh. v. 

1844/1929| Benz, Carl 1821|1894 Helmholz, Hermann 1853|1932|!Ostwald, Wilhelm 

1836|1907 Bergmann, esa v. 1769)\1859 Humboldt, Alex. v. 1858/1947|Planck, Max 
1811/1899| Bunsen, Robert 1767|1835|Humboldt, Wilh. v. 1632/1694 Pufendorf, Samuel 
1834|1900|Daimler, Gottlieb 1859|1935| Junkers, Hugo 1845|1923|Roentgen, Wilh. 
1858)|1913|Diesel, Rudolt TT 1630|Kepler, Johannes 1822|1890|Schliemann, Heinrich 
1861|1935|Duisberg. Carl 3|1910|Koch, Robert 1816/1892|Siemens, Werner v. 
1868|1954|Eckener, Hugo 1813 1887 Krupp, Alfred 1842]1926|Thyssen, Aug. 
1854|1915|Ehrlich, Paul 1646/1716 Leibniz, Gottfried v. 1821/1902] Virchaw, Rudolf 
1686|1736 Fahrenheit, Gabriel 1742/1799 Lichtenberg, Georg 1866|1925|Wassermann, Aug. Vv. 
1400)1468 pruteaberg: Johannes 1803/|1873|Liebig, Justus v. 1853/1905) Wissmann, Hermann y 
1834/1919| Haeckel, Ernst 1848/1896) Lilienthal, Otto 1838|1917|Zeppelin, Ferd. v. 
1844/1913|Hagenbeck, Georg F. _||1734|1815|Mesmer, Franz 


1755|1843|Hahnemann, Samuel 1855/1916|Neisser, Albert 
GERMAN ARTISTS: PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS 


1476|1545|Baldung, Hans ee 1840|Friedrich, Kaspar 1803/1884; Richter, Ludwig 
1827|1901/Boecklin, Arnold 1503/1529 Gruenewald, atth, 1764/1850|Schadow, Johann 
1726/1801|Chodowiecki, Dan’! 1847|1921|Hildebrand, Adolf v. 1781|1841|Schinkel, Karl 
1858/1925|Corinth, Louis 1460|1524|Holbein, Hans ir 1868) 1932|Slevogt, Max 
1783) 1867|Cornelius, Peter 1497|1543|Holbein; Hans (J*.) 1839)1924|Thoma, Hans 
1472/1553|Cranach, Lucas 1847 1935) Liebermann, Max 1848/1911) Uhde, Fritz v. 
1471|1528|Duerer, Albrecht ;1837|1887' Marees, Hans v. 1455/1529) Vischer, Peter 
1829|1880' Feuerbach, Anselm 11815|1905 Menzel, Adolf v. 

GERMAN POLITICAL AND MILITARY LEADERS; ECONOMISTS 
1815|1898|Bismarck, Otto v. 1760|1831 Gneisenau, Aug. 1867/|1922|Rathenau, Walter 
1742|1819|Bluecher, Gebh. v. 1847/1934 Hindenburg, Paul v. 1876/1953} Rundstedt, Karl yv. 
1856|1921|Bethmann-Hollweg,T. v.||1871/1919|Liebknecht, Karl 1865|1939|Scheidemann, Philipp 
1771\1848|Boyen. Hermann v. 1865|/1937|Ludendorff, Erich 1833|1913|Schlieffen, Alf. v. 
1849/1929|Buelow, Bernhard v. 1880/1919 Sect df Rosa 1849/1930/Tirpitz, Alf. v. 
1780/1831)|Clausewitz, C. v. 1818/1883! Marx. 1832 oe Waldersee, Alf. y. 
1861 |1922|Falkenhayn, E. v. 1800 1891 \Moltke Helmut Vv. | 


Ancient Greek Authors : 


B.C. years are in bold face- Many dates are approximate. 


Born Died Name. Subj. || Born| Died Name. Subj. ||Born|Died| Name. Su bj 
: Hines... .|\Orat. 450 }..... Empedocles... .|Philos. 582 | 500 |Pythagoras ..|Philos 
35 456 Reschy its. ...|Dram. 55 | 135 |Epictetus..... Philos, || 600 |..... Sappho......|Poet 

550 | Aesop......: Tales 342 | 270 |Epicurus...... Philos. || 556 | 469 |Simonides.. .|Poet 

"563 | 478 |Anacreon. .. .|Poet 480 | 406 |Euripides...../Dram. || 469 | 399 (Socrates 
500 | 428 |Anaxagoras .|Philos. || 576 | 480 |Heraclitus....|Philos. || 495 | 405 |Sophocles 
287 | 212 |Archimedes. . |Physi. 484 | 424 |Herodotus. ...|Hist. 63 | (24 |Strabo 
448 | 380 |Aristophanes.|Dram. ||..... 735 |Hesiod... Poet 600 | 540 |Thales..... 

384 | 322 |Aristotle..... Philos. || 460 | 377 |Hippocrates.. .|Medic. 530 | 460 |'Themistocles. 
194 |Athenaeus.../Antiq. |].....]..... Homer* . «| EOC) | lh teaare 255 |Theocritus... 

*460°| 370 |Democritus. .|Philos. || 342 | 292 |Menander.....|Dram. || 382 | 287 |Theophrastus|Philos. 
310 | 240 |Callimachus .|Poet 522 | 443 |Pindar...... «+ |Poet 471 | 401 |Thucydides. .|Hist. 
382 | 322 |Demosthenes.|Orat. 429 | 347 |Plato......... Philos. || 280 |..... bps! sen eeee Philos 

50 13 |Diodorus. .. . |Hist. 49 | 120 |Plutarch...... Biog. 490) 05... Zeno... . sees Philos 
ne 7 |\Dionysius. . . . |Hist. 207 | 122 |Polybius...... Hist. 430 | 357 Xenophon,, «| Hist, 


Ancient Latin Authors 
B. C. years in bold face 


| 38 65 ,;Lucan......2. Poet 86 34 iSallust...... Hist. 
128 300 Rpuleiis ie: aca “Bate 180 | 103 | Lucilius....... Satir. 5 | 65 |Seneca...... Moral. 
130 | 175 ‘Aulus Gellius . Satin, 96 52 | Lucretius...... Philos.}} 25 | 100 |Silius....... Poet 
475 | 524 |Boethius... ,-|Philos. 43 | 104 | Martial....... Poet 61 96 |Statius..... Poet 
234 | 149 |Cato, (Bilder) . |Orat. 100 30 |Nepos........ Hist. 70 | 150 |Suetonius. . ./Biog. 
87 | 54 |Catuilus..... Poet 43 18 |Ovid....... » | Poet 55 | 117 |Tacitus.....|Hist. 
107 | 43 |Cicero....... Orat. 34 | 62 |Persius....... Satir. 185 | 159 |Terence..... Dram. 
365 | 408 |Claudian..... Poet 254 | 184 |Plautus....... Dram. 54 18 |Tibullus. Poet 
8 |Horace...... Poet 3 79 |Pliny......... Natur.!| 70 19" | Vergil orien Poet 
60 | 140 |Juvenal...... Satir. 62 | 113 | Pliny( Younger) — 70 16 |Vitruvius.... ee 
59 U7ivy. tes Hist. 35 95 | Quintilian..... Critic | 


Long-name Inca ene 
ld student from Peru who registered in September, 1957, in Columbia College under a 
Biate Dent, penolarsip as Ollantay Suarez, is looked upon by the Indians of Peru as the descendant 
of their Inca emperors. His full name is Ollantay Suarez y Sahuaraura Tito Atauchi Yaurak de 
Arissa Ttito Condemayta, Inca XXVI, and he is the son of a lawyer and archaeologist. He came to 


study anthropology. 


ee ee Oe ee 
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Italians 


For rulers, see page 548; for composers, see pages 557-8. For popes, see Religious Information. 


1749 | 1803 |Alfieri, Vittorio.......... t +o fE 

1596 | 1684 |Amati, Nicholas.........|Violin maker di, G ye eer re 
| 1846 | 1900 |Amicis, Edmond de..... Author 1836 | 1909 |Lo: Cesare....... 

1227 | 1274 |Aquinas, Thomas....... eologian || 1469 | 1527 |Machiavelli, Nicolo...... 

1492 | 1556 |Aretino, Pietro......... uthor 

1474 | 1533 |Ariosto, Ludovico...... Poet 

1829 | 1907 jAscoli, Graziadio....... Philologist 

1776 | 1856 |Avogadro, Amedeo..... Scientist Marconi, Guglielmo. 

1738 | 1794 |Beccaria, Cesare........ Jurist 180. Mazzini, Giuseppe. . - 

1791 | 1863 |Belli, Giuseppe......... ‘Poet Medici, Cosimo di (1). 

1835 | 1900 |Beltrami, Eugenio...... IMathemat. cl, di 


Medict Cosimo di (3)... 
1313 | 1375 |Boccaccio, Giovanni... .j|Author 10 Bae 
1441 | 1494 |Bolardo, Matteo Maria. |Poet \Metastasio (P. Trapassi) . 
1548 | 1599 |Bruno, Giordano....... ‘Philosopher 846 \Mosso, Oeste aa 
16th Cent. |Cabot, John (Cabato) . .. |Expl 
1568 | 1639 |Campanella, Tommaso 
1826 | 1910 |Cannizzaro, Stanis. 
1835 | 1907 |Carducci; Giosué... 
1725 | 1798 |Casanova, Giovanni..../Author || 1304 | 1374 \Petrarch, Francesco...... 
1478 | 1529 |Castiglione, Baldassarre.|Author — || 1867 | 1936 |Pirandello, Luigi........ 


1810 | 1861 |Cavour, Camillo Benso. . Statesman Maro... i222 ees 

1451 | 1506 |Columbus, Christopher. . |Explorer ON, LANEY rece eee wile 

1830 | 1903 |Cremona, Luigi........ IMathemat. Redi, Francesco......... 

1866 | 1952 |Groce, Benedetto...... ‘Philos. 

1863. | 1938 |D’Annunzio, Gabriele... |Poet-Drama 

1265 | 1321 |Dante ee eee eae ‘Poet Angelo 2. eas 

1881 | 1954 |De Gaspari, Alcide...... Statesman Spallanzani, Lazzaro..... 
% 1817 | 1883 |De Sanctis, Francesco... |Author Stradivari, Antonio...... 

1847 | 1897 |Ferrario, Galileo........ Scientist ‘art Giuseppe........ 

1842 | 1911 |Fogazzaro, Antonio..... Novelist 54 Pe Aimeests 

1778 | 1827 |Foscolo, Ugo........... ‘Poet 

1564 | 1642 |Galileo (G. Galilel)..... Scientist — || 1867 | 1957 /Toscanini, Arturo....... 

1737 | 1798 |Galvani, Luigi. ........ ‘Seientist || 1840 | 1922 |Verga, Giovanni......... 

1807 | 1882 |Garibaldi, Giuseppe..... Soldier, Patr. ; 

1809 | 1850 \Giusti, Giuseppe... .... ‘Poet Vespucci, Amerigo. . 

1707 | 1793 \Goldoni, Carlo .. |Dramatist Vico, Giambattista...... 

1713 | 1786 |Gozzai, Gasparo..... .. |Author Volta, Alessandro........ Seientist 

1882 | 1955 |Graziani, Rudolfo Soldier 


ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS 


Born) Died Name Born| Died Name Born) Died Name 
1404/1472) Alberti, Leon Battista ||1378|1455/Ghiberti, Lorenzo 1454/1513) Pinturicchio 
1387|1455| Angelico, Fra 1449/1494/Ghirlandaio, Domenico ||1483/1520| Raphael (Sanzio) 
1428) 1516) Bellini, Giovanni 1477} 1510] Giorgone 1575|1642/ Reni, Guido 
1598|1680| Bernini, Gian Lor. 1260) 1336) Giotto, Angelo 1615] 1673) Rosa, Salvator 
1445| 1510) Botticelli, Sandro 1420) 1497| Gozzoli, Benozzo 1460) 1529|Sansovino, Andrew 
1444|1514|Bramante, Donato 1406] 1469) Lippi, Fra Filippo 1486|1570|Sansovino, Jacopo 
1377| 1446] Brunelleschi, Silippo 1 ppi, SHippins 858/1899/Segantini, Gio 
1697|1768|Canaletto (Canale; 1827|1887|Mangoni, Giuseppe 1696) 1770|Tiepolo, Giambattista 
1757|1821|Canova, Antonio 1431/1506) Mantegna, Andrea 1518) 1594) Tintoretto, Jacopo 
1500|1571|Cellini, Benvenuto 1401) 1428) Masaccio, 1477/|1576| Titian (Tiziano) 
1240!1302|/Cimabue, Giovanni 1475/1564) Miche! elo, Buonarotti || 1396) 1476) Ucceilo, Paolo 
1489/1534|Corregio, Antonio da 1826/1901) Morelli, Domenico 1511)1574/ Vasari, Giorgio 
1397/1482] Della Robbia, Luca 1518} 1580) Palladio, Andrea 1528) 1588] Veronese, Paolo 
1486/1531] Del Sarto, Andrea 1445/1523} Perugino, Pietro 1435/1488] Verocchio, Andrea 
138611466| Donatello, Donato__||1720/1778|Piranesi, Giovanni __1{145211519\Vinel, Leonardo da 
Swiss 
Born| Died| Name Vocation Name Vocation 
1807 | 1873 |Agassiz, Louis.......... Scientist 1 | 
1815 | 1887 |Bachofen, Johann. . Jurist Pesvaloaal, Johate ts ue eeduoesoe 
Jurist Rousseau, Jean Jacques. |Author 
getters: Segen teal. Baht! Geologist 
1828 | 1910 Dunant, Henri......... Humanitarian Spitteler, Karl... = Boot fears 
1848 | 1931 |Forel, Auguste. ........ Sociologist 7 |Stael, Madame de Author 
1745 | 1832 |Fussli, Heinrich........ Historian iToepffer, Rodolph Author 
1797 | 1854 |Gotthelf, Jeremias...... Author Vinet, Alexandre Poet 
1708 | 1777 |Haller, Albrecht von. ...|Physician Von Flue, Nikolas. Patriot 
1819 | 1890 |Keller, Gottfried... ..../Poet, Novelist Welti, Emile Jurist 
1741 | 1801 |Lavater, Johann K.,...; Author Zwingli, Ulrich. ||| Relig. Lead 
1825 | 1898 Meyer, Conrad F... |” ” Poet, Novelist 7 eh canara ae or 
SWISS PAINTERS 
Born Died ame Born, Died Name Born: Died; Name : 
ee Se | easy ‘call ~ 4 \ 
1831) 1910)Anker, Albert 1741) 1825) Fiissli (Fusel J 7: iS 
1827] wooed aka | HBba| H¥zA|Curract, Chased: "|| 4638) 1Sa6|s ler Rudot 
A leyre, arles 1702) 1798) Liotard, J Eti 
1850/ 1921)Burnand, Eugene 1736| 1813] Graff ete cae ena 
1810 1864'Calame, Alexandre 18531 1918 Hodice. Fesdinand ige2 reat Wie Aloe 


Poets Laureate of England 
There is no authentic record of : 
office of Poet Laureate of Mngiank: Apeordine te Willi oa DY AYEHARE ee De 


Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’ 
Poet, in th i < nd 
pects! Bax apg fa of Henry III (1216-1272), and Others were John Dryden, 1670-1688; Thomas 


00 shillings a year. ie . 
(1328-1400) assumed the thy o Spe ta mace ghadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 


and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance Cibber 1730 Willi ‘ ‘ 

, * am_ Whitehead, 
ee: = wen reign of Edward IV (1461-1483), refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, re 
tone). x Sade a post. Under Henry VII (1485- refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, i Robert 
ont he nara was the Poet Laureate, and Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott: 
John Skelton Next Saute dwend oes ee Aired AC eee: Te aired renae se) (aa 

. : ustin, ; 
died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in April 21, 1930); John Macefiela cree 1913 (died 


Canadians tities are omitted 


Noted Personalities—Canadians; Irish; Spanish; Netherlands; Poles 555 


a ee 
Name Born| Died Name Born) Died Name 


Strathcona) 


1855'1927'Tupper, Charles H. 


AUTHORS 


....]1931|Beck, L. Adams 
1861/1924 |Blake, W. H. 
1840/1901 |Buies, Arthur 
1860) 1919 |\Campbell, Wm. 
1861/1929|Carman, W. Bliss 
1850|1917|Chapman, Wm. 


1827}1879|Cremazie, Octave 


186' ock, Stephen 
1853|1931|Lucas, L. P. 


OTHER FIELDS 
1810)1882)Allan, Hugh (Indus.) 
1891/1941/Banting, kK. G. (Se.) 
1810|1871|Kane, Paul (Art.} 
1798|1875|Logan, Wm. ( 
1849/1919/Osler, Wm. (M.D.) 
1864/1892|Robinson, Wm. Bev. 

(Army) 
1863/1892|Stairs, Wm. Grant 


xpl. 
1859/1926| Roy, Paul-Eugene 
(Msgr.) 


Trish Authors Including residents in England 


1824)1889)Allingham, Wm. 
1832/1916 |Brooke, Stopford A. 
1846|1870|Casey, John K. 

1878 |1957 |Dunsany (EB. J. Plunkett) 
1843 /|1913|Dowden, Edward 

1878 |1957 |Gogarty, Oliver St. John 
1728 |1774|Goldsmith, Oliver 

2852 |1932|\Gregory, Lady 

1861 1931 |Hinkson, Kath. Tynan 
1882|1941|Joyce, James - 
1830/1883 |Joyce, Robt. D. 


Spanish Authors, Poets, Dramatists, 
1866|1954|Benavente, Jacinto 


1180|1246|Berceo, Gonzalo de 
1282|1348|Juan Manuel 
1332|1407|Lopez de Ayala 
1398|1458|Lopez de Mendoza 
1440|1479|Manrique, Jorge 
....|1510)/Rojas, Fernando de 
1503)1536|Garcilaso de la Vega 
1503/1541) Valdés, Juan de 
1510/1566) Rueda, Lope de 
1528/1591|/Leon, Luis de 
1533|15$4|Erciila y Zuniga 


1786|1827|Alvarez, Don Jose 
1601|1667|Cano, Alonzo 
1641|1685|Carreno de Miranda 
1600|1680/Espinosa, Jacinto de 
1746|1828|Goya y Lucientes, F. 
1838/1874|/Fortuny, M oO 
1630|/1691|Leal Valdes. Juan 


1891|1917)Ledwidge, Francis 
1806|1872|Lever, Charles 
1797/1818 |Lover, Samuel 

1879 |1949|Lynd, Robert 
1852)|1933|Moore, George 
1779|1852|Moore, Thomas 
1828 |1862|O'Brien, Fitz James 
1844/1881 |O’Shaughnessy, Arthur 
1879 |1916|Pearse, Padraic 
1837 |1916|Plunkett, Joseph 
1784|1835 |Raftery, Anthony 


1771)1802|Reynolds, George N. 
1867 |1935|Russell, George 

1856 |1950|Shaw, G. Bernard 
tees 1816|Sheridan, Richard B, 


1871/1909 |Synge, John M. 
1652|1715|Tate, Nahum 
1854/1900/Wilde, Oscar 
1865/1939 |Yeats, Wm. Butler 


1547) 1616)Cervantes, Miguel de 
1561 |1627|Gongora y Argote 
1562)|1635| Vega Carpio, L. 

157 9/1644| Velez de Guevara, L. 
1580) 1639/Ruiz de Alarcon, J. 
1580/1645/Quevedo y Villegas, F. 
1600) 1681|Calderén de la Barca 
1760/1828|Fernandez de Moratin 
1772)|1857| Quintana, Manuel Jose 
1796|1877|Fernan Caballero 
1803|1839|Heredia y Campuzano 
1817(|1893|Zorilla y Moral. José 


SPANISH PAINTERS 


1815) 1894|Madrazo, Federico 
1509/1586|MoraJes, Luis de 
1618|1682| Murillo, B. E. 
1551/1609! Pantola de la Cruz, Juan 
1597/1628 |Ribalta, Francisco de 
1588 |1656| Ribera. Jose 
1624/1700|Roldan, Pedro 


Novelists 


1824)|1905) Valera y Alcala 
1833/1891) Alarcon, Pedro de 
1833/1906] Pereda, Jose Maria de 
1836/1870|Becquer, Gustavo 
1843]1920)Perez Galdos, B. 
1852|1921|Pardo Bazan, Emilia 
1853/1938) Armando Palacio Vaides 
1867|1928)|Blasco Ibanez, V. 
1899/1936|Federico Garcia Lorca 
1873|1955|Ortega y Gasset 


1520|1590|Sanchez Coello, Alonso 

1863|1923|Sorolla y Bastida, J. 

1548/1614/Theotocopuli, Domen- 
ico (El Greco) 


1870|1945|Zuloaga, Ignac' 


| 1599) 1660) Velasquez, Dee 
) 


Painters of the Netherlands 


DUTCH 


1460) 1516)Bosch, Hieronymus 
1636|1676|Bosch, Jacob van den 
1410] 1475| Bouts, Dirk 
1605|1691|Cuyp, Albert 
1613|1680|Douw, Gerard 

1614) 1654|Fabricius, Carel 
1440/1482|Goes, Hugo van der 
1584| 1666| Hals, Frans 
1638|1709|Hobbema; Meindert 
1629|1685|Hooch, Pieter 
1682/1749|Huysum, Jan van 
1610/1685|Ostade, Adr. van 


1626|1679)Steen, Jan 
1617|1681|Terborch, Gerard 
1627|1690/ Van der Meer, Jan 
1656/1706/Van der Meer, Jan, Jr. 
1633) 1707) Vandervelde, Wm. 
1639) 1672| Vandervelde, Adr. 
1853|1890| Van Gogh, Vincent 
1596/1656] Van Goyen, Jan 
1494|1533| Van Leyden, Lucas 
1632\1675| Vermeer, Jan 


FLEMISH 


1605) 1638|Brouwer, Adriaen 
1614|1684|Coques, Gonzales 
1648|1727|Huysman, Cornelis 
1656|1696| Huysman, Jacob 
1593/1678|Jordaens, Jacob 
1478) 1533|Mabuse, Jan 

1460] 1531) Matsys, Quentin 
1435|1495|Memling, Hans 
1512|1576| Moro, Anthony 
1577|1640) Rubens, Peter Paul 
1579)|1657|Snyders, Frans 
1582|1649/Teniers, David 
1610/1694/Teniers, David (2) 
1599) 1641/Van Dyck, Anthony 


1675|1715| Bosch, B. van den 1366|1426| Van Eyck, Hubert 
teoe 1ee9 Pokundeom Rijn 1525] 1568 Brueghel, Pieter 1386/1440) Van Eyck, Jan 
1625/1681! Ruysdael, Jacob 1568| 1625| Brueghel, Jan 1399| 1464) Weyden, Rogier v. d. 
Poles 
Born| Died Name Vocation || Born|Died Name Vocation 
ate Fie, As Author 1867| 1935 |Pilsudski, Jos............|Statesman 
gor toos ee ron se...) Statesman 1847} 1912/|Prus, Boleslaw...... | Author 
1310) 1370|Casimir the Great........ Diplomat 1748| 1779|Pulaski, Casimir..... 
1810) 1849|Cbopin, Fryderyk........-|Composer 1868| 1925|Reymont, Wladyslaw Author 
1473| 1543) Copernicus, Nicholas...... Scientist 1563| 1612|Skarga, Piotr........ Preacher 
1373| 1399| Jadwiga, Queen.......- Ruler 1846| 1916|Sienkiewicz, Henryk . . | Novelist 
1812| 1859| Krasinski, Zygmunt. Poet 1867| 1934|SkJodowska, Marie (Curie) | Scientist 
1857| 1924 Korzeniowski, Conrad Author 1809| 1849 |Slowacki Juliusz.......... Poet 
1746| 1817] Kosciuszko, Tadeusz Soldier 642| 1696|Sobieski, Jan......... .. | Statesman 
1786| 1861|Lelewel, Joachim Historian 1755| 1826|Staszyc, Stanislaw........|Scientist 
1839| 1895) Matejko, Jan..... Painter 1869| 1907|Wyspianski, Stanislaw.....| Artist 
1798} 1855| Mickiewicz, Adam ..| Poet 1542; 1605|/Zamoyski, Jan............ Statesman 
1867| 1946) Moscicki, Ignace. .| Statesman 1867| 1925 |Zeromski, Stefan.......... Author 
1860| 1941| Paderewski, Ignace........ Pianist 


Laughing Themselves to Death 
Seventy natives from the eastern highlands of British New Guinea Were reported victims of @ rare 
disease by the Times of London in October, 1957. They were laughing themselves to death in the 
Okana hospital there. A member of the hospital staff reported to Sydney, N, S. W., that “‘the walls 
of the hospital shook from time to time with hysterical outbursts of laughter. Victims of the disease 


laugh until exhausted and paralyzed and the end is invariably fatal. 
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556 Noted Personalities—Russians; Finns; Ukrainians, Violinists 


Russians 
Bain Died) Name xi as Name Born|Died Name 
AUTHORS—POETS ARTISTS ieee aaee Bimsky-Koreskov: N. 
1871/1919) Andreyev, Leonid 1866/1924|Bakst, Leon S. |e |HBOE/T9TS ee ae 
1878|1927|Artsibashev, Mikhail 944|Kandinsky, 182011871 |Serov, Mex 


1866)1 

1873|1836]Kiprensky, Orest 
1878|1927|Kostodiev, Boris 
1861/1900) Levitan, Isaak 
1844|1918|Repin, Dya 
1865/1911|Serov, Valentin 
1842|1904/Vereshchagin, Vasili 


| BALLET-STAGE 
1872)1929|Diaghilev, Sergei 
1898|1948| Eisenstein, Sergei 


1885/|1931|Pavlova, Anna 
1822/|1910| Petipa, Marius 


1860/1884|Bashkirtsev, Maria 
1880|1921/Blok, Alexander 
1860|1904|Chekhov, Anton 
1821/1881]Dostoievski, Feodor 
1809|1852|Gogol, Nicholas V. 
1812|1891|Goncharov, Ivan A, 
1868|1936|Gorky, Maxim 
ache “eS ee ejexander 
809 oltsov, exe’ 
1853|1921|Korolenko, Vladimir 
1768)1844|Krylev, Ivan 
1870|1938|Kuprin, Alexander 
1814|1841|Lermontov, Michael 


POLITICAL pg 
OV, 
1746/1819) Baran lexander 


1831]1895|Leskov, Nicholas 1863|19381S sky, Konst. 1863|1911|Stolypin, Peter 
1821)1897|Maikov, Apollon COMPOSERS 1879|1940 'Trotzky, Leon 
1819}1883)Melnikov, Paul (Bronstein) 
1865|1942|Merezhkovsky, D. S. 1861|1906)Arensky, Anton S. 1849|1915| Witte, Sergei 
1821|1877|Nekrasov, Nicholas 1846|1924| Arkhangel , Alex. SCIENTISTS 
1848]1936| Memirovich-Danchenko ||1836|1910)/Bal v, Mily 

1824/1861] Nikitin, Vasili 1834|1887| Bor , Alex. 1857|1927|Bekhterev, Viediae 
1823/1886|Ostrovsky, Alexander 1835|1919|Cui, Cesar A. 1779) 1852|Bellingshausen, F. 


1813|1869|Dargomizhsky, Alex. 
1865|1936|Glazunov, Alex. 
1803|1857|Glinka, Michael 
1859|1935|Ippolitov-Ivanov, M. 


1857|1918|Piekhanov, Georgi 
1799|1837|Pushkin, Alexander 
1856)1919|Rozanov, Vasili 
1820/1879|Soloviev, Sergei 


vorin, Alexei 1855|1914|Lyadov, Anatol 1834|1907| Mendeleyev, Dmitri 
1883 1948 Rotoy, Alexei .||1835|1881|Mussorsky, Modest 1849|1936|Paviov, Ivan 
1828|1910|Tolstoy, Leo 1892|1953/| Prokofiev, ei 1810)1881|Pirogov, Nicholas 
1818|1883|Turgenev, Ivan 1866|1920|Rebikov, V1 1859|1905|Popov, Alexander 

Finns 

1510/1557) Agricola, Michael ..| Religion 1867|1951|Mannerheim, Carl G. , . ;Statesm., Milit 
1861/1921 into) Juhani... .|Author 1878] 1951|Palmegren, Selim....... Composer 
1844/1897|Canth, Minna, .-|Dramatist Rune! Johan Ludvig} Poet 
1854/1905/Edelfelt, Albert ..|Painter 1865) 1957|Sibelius, Jean......... mposer 
1865) 1931|Gallen-Kallela, Akseli. .| Painter 1806) 1881/Sneliman. J. V........ Phil.. Econ. 
1834|1872|Kivi, Aleksis.......... Author 1818] 1898|Topelius, Zacharias. ...| Author 
1802|1884|Lonnrot, Elias......... Folklore 1862| 1939] Westermurck, Edvard. .| Philosopher 


Ukrainians 
1881|1946| Bohomolets, Alexander . |Pathologist ....|1709|\Mazeppa, Ivan..... ....|Statesman 
1856/1916|Franko, Ivan.......... Poet 1842|1912|Lysenko, Nicholas. ..... Composer 
1866/1934|Hrushevsky, Michael... | Historian 1872|1926|Petlura, Simon.........|Statesman 
....|1657/Khmelnitsky, Bohdan, , |Statesman 1814|1861|Shevchenko, Taras......|Poet 
1769/1838) Kotlyarevsky, Ivan... .|Poet 1871/1936 Stefanik, Vassil.........|Novelist 
1846|1913|Kotsyubinsky, Michael. | Novelist 1871/1913|Ukrainka, Lesya........ Poet 


1856/1943|Adamowski, T. .|Pol. 
1845)1930)Auer, Leopold. .|Hung. 


1824)1893/Eichberg, Julius.|Ger. 
1881|1955|Enesco, Georges./Rum., 
1667/1762|Geminiani, FI... |Ital. 
1716|1796|Giardini, I, di. .|Ital. 
1858)1937\Hubay, Jeno... .|Hung. 


1831|1907| Joachim, Joseph. |Hung. 
1880/1940) Kubelik, Jan....|/Boh. 
1790)1861|Lipinski, Karl.. .|Pol. 
1722|1793|Nardini, Pietro. .|Ital. 
1784/1840) Paganini, Nicolo|Ital. 
1868)|1920|Powell, Maud.../U. 8. 
1830|1898|Remenyi, Edw..}Hung. 
1892|1936| Rigo, Jancsi....|Hung. 
1774|1830|Rode, Jacques. .| Fr. 
1863/1946) Rose, Arnold. . .|Rum. 


American Architects 


1836/1918 Armstrong, D. Maitland); 1860 1929 Hastings, Thomas 


1866)1924|Bacon, Henry 
1871/1925 |Barber, Donn 
1857/1925|Brunner, Arnold W. 
1763 1844 |Bulfinch, Charles 
1846|1912|Burnham, Daniel 
1858/1911 |Carrere, John M. 
1846/1916|Cook, Walter 

1863 |1942|Cram, Ralph Adams 
1857 |1947 |Flagg, Ernest 
1859/1934 /Gilbert, Cass. 

1864 |1924|Goodhue, Bertram C. 


1762 1831|Hoban, James 

1881 |1934|Hood, Raymond M. 
1828 |1896|Hunt, Richard Morris 
1888 |1955|Kimball, Fiske 

1862 /|1938|LaFarge, Christopher 
1764}1820)Latrobe, Benj. H. 
1847|1909|McKim, Charies F. 
1846|1928|Mead, William R 

18 Medary, Milton B, 
1822|1903|Olmsted Fred’k L. 
1845/1917|Peabody. Robert S 


Concert Violinists of the Past 


1844/1908 |Sarasate, P. M../Span. 
1815/1894/Sivori, Ern..... Ital. 
Albert|U. S, 
1784/|1859|Spohr, Louis... .|Ger. 
1692/1770|Tartini, Gius. . .|Ital. 
1820/1881) Vieuxtemps, H..|Belg. 
1753|1824/Viotti, Jean... .|Ttal. 
1835]1880|Wieniawski, H..|Pol. 
1845)1908/Wilhelmj, Aug. .|Ger. 
1858|1931|Ysaye, Eugene. . |Belg. 


1874 1937 |Pope, John Russell 
1837|1913 |Post. George B. 

1818 |1895 |Renwick, James 
1838/1886 |Richardson. Henry H. 
1867 |1947|Rogers, Jas. Gamble 
1850/1891 |Root, John W. 
1873/|1950|Saarinen, Bliel 
1836/1909 |Sturgis, Russeil 
1856/1924 |Sullivan, Louis 
1862|1925 |Trowbridge, Samuel B,P 
1802/1878 |Upjohn, Richard 
1853/|1906|W hite, Stanford 


Operas by American Composers 


Amahl and the Night Visitors— 
Menotti 
Amelia Goes to the Ball—Menotti 
Azora—Henry K. Hadley 
Barrier—Jan Meyrowitz 
Bride Elect—John P. Sousa 
Canterbury Pilgrims—De Koven 
Cleopatra’s Night—Hadley 
Consul—Gian-Carlo Menotti 
Cyrano de Bergerac—Damrosch 
Cyrano de Bergerac—Herbert 
Daughter of Forest—A. Nevin 
Deep River—Frank Harling 
Deseret—Dudley Buck 
Devil & Daniel Webster—Moore 
Down in the Valley—Kurt Weill 
El Capitan—Sousa 
Emperor Jones—Gruenberg 
Fairyland—Horatio Parker 
Four Saints in 3 Acts—Thomson 
Garrick—Albert Stoessel 
Giants in the Earth—Moore 


Golden Butterfily—Reg. De Koven 
Hiawatha—Coleridge-Taylor 
Island God—Menotti 
Jack & Beanstalk—Gruenberg 
Judith—Geo. W. Chadwick 
King’s Henchman—D., Taylor 
L’Histoire du Soldat—Stravinsky 
Light from St. Agnes—Harling 
Lowland Sea—Alec Wilder 
Madeleine—Victor Herbert 
Man Without a Country— 
Damrosch 
Maria Malibran—R, R. Bennett 
Medium—Menotti 
Merry Mount—Howard Hanson 
Mona—Horatio Parker 
Monvezuma—Frederick Gleason 
Mother of Us All—Thomson 
Nacoma—Victor Herbert 
Oid Maid & Thief—Menotti 
Peter Ibbetson—Deems Taylor 
Pipe of Desire—Fred K. Converse 


Poia—Arthur Nevin 

Porgy & Bess—-Gershwin 
Rake’s Progress—Stravinsky 
Regina—Bliizstein 

Rip van Winkle—De Koven 
Robin Hood—De Koven 
Sacrifice—Fredk. Converse 
Saint of Bleecker St.—Menotti 
Scarlet Letter—Damrosch 
Shanewis—Chas. W. Cadman 
Susannah—Carlisle Floyd 
Tabasco—Cadman | 
Taming of the Shrew—Giannini 
Tammany—Hewitt : 
Telephone—Menotti 

Tender Land—Aaron Copland 
Thelma—Coleridge-Taylor 
Three Penny Opera—Weill 
Transatlantic—Geo. Antheil 
Trouble in Tahiti—Bernstein 
Vanessa—Saml. Barber 
Witch of Salem—Cadman 


" 
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Composers of Operatic, Instrumental and Vocal Music 


Adam, Adolphe C. (1803-1856) 
Albeniz, Is 1 BY 
ai aac (1860 ) 


>. Bel, 5 
Bayer, Josef (1852-1913) 
Bazin, Francois 
Beer, Max J. 


Bere: Alban (1885-1935) 
Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 
Bignami, Enrico (1836-1894) 
Binder, Karl (1816-1860) 
Bishop, Henry R. (1786-1855) 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875) 
Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 

Bond, Carrie Jacobs (1862-1946) 
Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 
Borodin. Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 
Brahms, Johannes (1833-1897) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, George F. (1825-1898) 
Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) 
Bulow, Hans G. von (1830-1894) 
Burgmuller,Friedrich (1806-1874) 
Busoni, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) 
Cadman, Chas. W. (1881-1946) 
Cataiini, Alfredo (1854-1893) 
Cellier, Alfred (1844-1891) 
Chadwick, Geo. W. (1854-1931) 
Chaminade, Cecile (1857-1944) 
Charpentier, Gustave (1860-1956) 
Cherubini, Maria L. (1760-1842) 
Chopin, Frederic F. (1810-1849) 
Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832) 
Cohen, Jules (1830-1901) 
Coleridge-Taylor, S. (1875-1912) 
Conradi, August (1821-1873) 
Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) 
Cortesi, Francesco ary 
Costa, Michael A. (1808-1884) 
Couperin, Francois (1668-1733) 
Cui, Cesar A. (1835-1918) 
Damrosch, Walter (1862-1950) 
Dargomyschski, Alex. (1813-1869) 
David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) 
Debussy, Claude A. (1382 1920) 
DeKoven, Reginald (1861-1920) 
Delahye, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 
Délibes, Leo (1836-1891) 
Dellinger, Rudolf (1857-1910) 
Diaz, Eugenio (1837-1901) 
Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814) 
Dietrich, Albert H. (1829-1908) 
Donizetti, Gaetano’ (1797-1848) 
Doppler, Adolf (1850-1906) 
Dorn, Heinrich, eae rirt 
Dubois, Francois C. T. (1837-1924) 
Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Elgar, Edward (1857-1934) 
Enesco, Georges (1881-1955) 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Faure, Gabriel V. eae 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792) 
Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph eeraerts4 
Foster, Stephen (1826-1864) 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, Alessandro (1807-1871) 
Gautier, Jean F. E. (1822-1878) 
Gay. John (1685-1732) 

Geisier, Paul (1856-1919) 
Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gershwin, George (1898-1937) 
Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744) 
Giacomelli,Geminiano(1686-1743) 
Girard. Narcisse (1797-1860) 
Glazunov, Alex. (1865-1936) 
Gleason. Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
Glover, John W. (1815-1900) 


ete Ceara (UCT 
, Benjamin L, 
Goldbeck. Robert (1839-1908) 


( 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Herve (Flor. Rouger) (1825-1892) 
Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, elas (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck. Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Indy, Vincent d’ (1851-1931) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kern, Jerome (1885-1945} 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustav(18 49-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 


Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert,Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 
Lecoca, Alexandre C. {test ins 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917) 
Lehar, Franz (1870-1948) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. (1840-1910) 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919) 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) 
Lesuer, Jean F. (1760-1837) 
Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) 
Lindner, Eugen (1858-1915) 
Lishin, Grigory A. (1854-1888) 
Liszt, Franz. (1811-1886) 

Litolff, Henry C. (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Loeffler, Chas. M. (1861-1935) 
Luders, Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
Lully, Jean Baptiste (1632-1687) 
MacDowell, Edw. A. (1861-1908) 
Macfarren, Sir George( 1813-1887) 
Machado, Augusto (1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, Luigi (1848-1921) 
Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Mariani, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges E. (1860-1908) 
Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo (1859-1941) 
Masse, Victor F. M. (1822-1884) 
Massenet, Jules B. F. (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
Mercadante,Giuseppe(1795-1870) 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1884) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Montemezzi, Italo (1876-1952) 
Monteverdi, Claudio (1567-1643) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart. Wolfgang A. (1756-1791) 
Muehldorfer. W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1834) 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nevin. ae ei 
Nicolai, Otto (1810- 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 


Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922 
Offenbach, Jacques (181971980) 
Geo: (1784-1853 


- (1825-1889) 


aris, 
Parker, Horatio W. (1863-1920 
Pergolesi, Giovanni B a 1738) 
) 


Pougin, Arthur (is34-i9ah) 


Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 


Reinecke, 
Reinhardt, 
R Ww 


Z m (1823-1) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) = 
Rimsky-Korsakov,N. (1844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
Rossini, GioacchinoA. (1792-1868) 
Rubinstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint-Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, Franz X. (1850-1924) 
Schoenberg, Arnold (1875-1951) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921) 
Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1776-1841) 
Seambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Sibelius, Jean (1865-1957) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. (1828-1892) 
Sinding, Christian (1856-1941) 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884) 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922) 
Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932) 
Spinelli, Nicola (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Sbontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1681) 
Straus, Oskar (1871-1954) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804-1849) 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-1899) 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-1870) 
Strauss, Richard (1864-1949) 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur S.(1842-1900) 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895) 
Szymanowski, Karol (1883-1931) 
Tausig, Karl ein ore 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Ambroise (1811-1896) 
Thomas, Arthur G. (1851-1892) 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896) 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Tschaikovsky,Peterl. (1840-1893) 
Tschirch, Friedrich W. (1818-92) 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) 
Viotti, Giovanni B. (1753-1824) 
Vivaldi, Antonio (1675-1741) 
Vogel. Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkman, Robert (1815-18 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace, William V. (1813-1865) 
Weber, Carl Maria v. (1786-1826) 
Weill, Kurt (1900-1950) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Wolf-Ferrari, E. (1876-1948) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 

Zichy, Geza_ (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 
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GEORGES BIZET, 1838-1875 
Carm: 


en 
Don Procopio 
Fair Maid of Perth 
Pearl Fishers 
GAETANO DONIZETTL 
1797-1848 
Elixir of Love 


Marino Faliero 

Lucia di Lammermoor 
Daughter of the Regiment 
Linda of Chamonix 

Don Pasquale 


CHARLES GOUNOD, 1818-1893 
Faust 
Romeo and Juliet 


PIETRO MASCAGNI, 1863-1945 
Cavalleria Rusticana 

L’Amico Fritz 

The Rantzau 

Iris 


Isabeau 


JULES MASSENET, 1842-1912 
Herodiade 

Manon 

The Cid 

Werther 

Thais 

Sapho 

Cendrillon 

Juggler of Notre Dame 
Don Quixote 

Cleopatra 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
MOZART, 1756-1791 
Abduction from the Harem 
Marriage of Figaro 


Noted Personalities—Important Composers and their Operas 
Important Composers and their 


Except for a few well 


own 
Don Giovanni 
Cosi fan Tutte ' 
Magic Flute 


GIACOMO PUCCINI, 1858-1924 
La Boheme 
Manon Lescaut 
MM da me tterfl 
adame Bu y 
Girl of the Golden’ West 


La Rondine 
Sister Angelica 
Il Tabarro 
Gianni Schicchi 
Turandot 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, 1844-1908 
Snow Maiden 

Sadko 

Tsar’s Bride 

Golden Cockerel 


CHAS. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
1835-1921 
Samson and Delilah 


GIOACCHINO ROSSINI, 
1792-1868 


Italian in Algiers 
Sigismondo 
Barber of Seville 
Otello 

La Cenerentola 


Armida 

Lady of the Lake 
Semiramide 
William Tell 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 1864-1949 
Salome 
Elektra 


Principal Foreign Operas and their Composers 
Titles are chiefly in English. A few light operas are included. 


L’Africaine—Meyerbeer 
Alceste—Gluck 
Almira—Handel 

L’Amico Fritz—Mascagni 
Andrea Chenier—Giordano 
Anna Bolena—Donizetti 
Armida—Handel 
Armide—Gluck 

Bartered Bride—Smetana 

Bat (Fledermaus)—J, Strauss 
Beatrice & Benedict—Berlioz 
Beggar Student—Millocker 
Beggar’s Opera—Gay 

Belle Helene—Offenbach 
Benvenuto Cellini—Berlioz 
Berenice—Handel 
Boccaccio—Von Suppe 
Bohemian Girl—Balfe 

Boris Godounov—Moussorgsky 
Billy Budd—Britten x 
Caliph of Bagdad—Boieldieu 
Capulets & Montagues—Bellini 
Carmen—Bizet 

Castor & Pollux—Rameau 
Cavalleria Rusticana—Mascagni 
Cendrillon—Isouard 

Chimes of Normandy—Planquette 
Chocolate Soldier—Oscar Straus 
Clari—Bishop 

Count of Luxemburg—Lehar 
Curious Woman—Wolf-Ferrari 
Daughter of Mme, Angot—Lecocq 
Damnation of Faust—Berlioz 
Dead City—Korngold 

Dido & Aeneas—Purcell 
Dictator—Krenek 
Dinorah—Meyerbeer 

Edipus Rex—Stravinsky 
Erminie—Jacobowski 
Euryanthe—Von Weber 
Evangeline—Leroux 
Fedora—Giordano 
Fidelio—Beethoven 

Fra Diavolo—Auber 


Gilbert and Sullivan Li 


Francesco da Rimini—Zandonai 

Free Lance (Freischuetz)—Von 
Weber 

Gioconda—Ponchielli 

Goyescas—Granados 

Griselda—Scarlatti 

Gypsy Baron—J. Strauss 

Hamlet—Thomas 

Haefisel & Gretel—Humperdinck 

Huguenots—Meyerbeer 

Iphigenia in Aulis—Gluck 

Iphigenia in Tauris—Gluck 

Iris—Mascagni 

Jewels of the Madonna—Wolf- 
Ferrari 

Jewess—Halevy 

Jocelyn—Godard 

Johnny Spielt Auf—Krenek 

Khovanchina—Moussorgsky 

Koenigskinder—Humperdinck 

Lady Macbeth of Mensk—Shosta- 
kovich 

Lakme—Delibes 

Life for the Czar—Glinka 

Louise—Charpentier 

Love of 3 Kings—Montemezzi 

Love of 3 Oranges—Prokofiev 

Macbeth—Bloch 

Mme. Chrysantheme—Messager 

Mme, Favart—Offenbach 

Mme. Sans-Gene—Giordano 

Manru—Paderewski 

Marouf—Rabaud 

Martha—Flotow 

Mefistofele—Boito 

Merry Widow—Lehar 

Merry Wives of Windsor—Nicolai 

Mignon—Thomas 

Mona Lisa—Von Schillings 

Monna Vanna—Fevrier 

Nell Gwynne—Planquette 

Nightingale—-Stravinsky 

Norma—Bellini 


operas, titles are in English. 


= 


Operas 5 


Arabella - 
Egyptian Helen 


PETER TCHAIKOVSKY, 
1840-1893 


Undine 
Guardsman 
Eugen Onegin 
Maid of Orleans 


TIolanthe 


GIUSEPPE VERDI, 1813-1901 
Aida 
Otello 
Simon Boccanegra = 
beth 


Mac’! 

Force of Destiny 
Rigoletto 
Ernani 


ani 
Don Carlo 
Il Trovatore 
Masked Ball 
La Traviata 
Falstaff 


RICHARD WAGNER, 1813-1883 
Rienzi 

Flying Dutchman 
Tannhauser 

Meisiersinger von Nuremberg 
Lohengrin 

Das Raeingold 

Die Walkiire 

Siegfried 

Gotterdammerung 

Tristan and Isolde 

Parsifal 


Oberon—Von Weber 
Oracle—Spontini 

Orpheus & Eurydice—Gluck 
Orpheus in Hell—Offenbach 
Pagliacci—Leoncavallo 
Palestrina—Pfitzner 

Paul & Virginia—Kreutzer 
Pearl Fishers—Bizet 

Pelleas & Melisande—Debussy 
Peter Grimes—Britten 

Poor Jonathan—Millocker 
PostiJlion of Longjumeau—Adam 
Prince Igor—Borodin 
Prophet—Meyerbeer 
Puritans—Bellini 

Queen of Sheba—Goldmark 
Resurrection—Alfano 

Robert the Devil—Meyerbeer 
Roi d@’Ys (Le)—Lalo 
Rosamunde+Gialdini 
Rossignol—Stravinsky 
Russian & Ludmilla—Glinka 
Ruy Blas—Marchetti 
Sakuntala—Alfano 

Secret Marriage—Cimarosa 
Secret of Suzanne—Wolf-Ferrari 
Sonambula—Bellini 
Stradella—Flotow 

Sunken Bell—Respighi 

Tales of Hoffman—Offenbach 
Teodora—Scarlatti 
Tiefland—d’ Albert 
Vestal—Mercadante 

Vida Breve (La)—de Falla 
Village Romeo & Juliet—Delius 
Violanta—Korngold 
Wanda—Dvorak 

War & Peace—Prokefiey 
White Lady—Boieldieu 
Winter’s Tale—Bruch 
Wozzeck—Berg 
Zampa—Herold 
Zaza—Leoncavallo 


ght Operas 


W. S. Gilbert, librettist, 1836-1911. Arthur S. Sullivan, composer, 1842-1900. 


Thespis, 1871 

Trial by Jury, 1875 

The Sorcerer, 1877 

H. M.S. Pinafore, 1878 

The Pirates of Penzance, 1880 


Patience, 1881 
Iolanthe, 1882 
Princess Ida, 1884 
The Mikado, 1885 
Ruddigore, 1887 


| The Yeomen of the ee 1888 


The Gondoliers, 188: 
Utopia, Ltd.. 1893 
The Grand Duke, 1896 


7 
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Noted Personalities—Explorers 


THE NORSE TRADITION 


Discovery of the North American continent by 
Norse, or Northmen, from Greenland and Iceland 
rests on unverified sagas. Five voyages around 

- 1000 A.D. are described, principal one being that 
of Leif Ericsson, who left Greenland with 35 men. 
A land of grapes was called Vinland by Leif. 
Attempts have been made to identify Labrador, 

' Nova Scotia and Martha’s Vineyard as Norse 
landing places. The Old Stone Tower in Newport, 
R.I., is sometimes attributed to Norse origin, but 

_ remains a subject of conjecture. 


- A careful examination of claims and inscriptions 
Was made in 1950 by Johannes Brondsted, director, 
Danish National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and published in the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1953. Brondsted concluded 
that so-called inscriptions on rocks on the eastern 
seaboard were Indian pictographs or the result of 
_ weathering. Seventeen rusted objects dug up in 
Ontario and Minnesota impressed him as possibly 
of medieval origin, but he had doubts about when 
they were put into the ground. After studying 
the Newport stone tower he thought it might be an 
English watchtower or beacon of about 1640. 


Strong claims have been made for the Kensing- 
ton stone, found in 1898 in Minnesota. It has a 
runic description alleging that 8 Goths and 22 
Norwegians from Vinland were there in 1362 A.D. 
Brondsted cited discrepancies in the runic text 
and concluded: ‘‘The philological opposition to 
its authenticity too strong. Useless.’’ The asser- 
tion that Scandinavian mooring stones exist in 
Minnesota likewise does not convince him that 
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Early Explorers of the Western Hemisphere 


Northmen crossed half the continent to leave a 
record in Minnesota. Other authorities have dif- 
ferent interpretations. 


Map of 1424—A.map of 1424, drawn by a Vene- 
tian and showing 4 islands in the Atlantic Ocean 
named Antilia (Antilles) was published for the 
first time in 1954 in, The Nautical Chart of 1424 
by Armando Cortesao of the Univ. of Coimbra, 
Portugal. The chart was found in the manuscript 
collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps (1792-1872). 


VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 


Columbus was born in Genoa, Italy; sailed for 
Spain. 


1492—First voyage. Left Palos, Spain, Aug. 3 
with 88 men (est.). Discovered San Salvador 
(Guanahani or Watling Isl., Bahamas) Oct. 12. 
Also Cuba, Hispaniola (San Domingo); built Fort 
La Navidad on latter. ‘ 


1493—Second voyage, first part, Sept. 25, with 
17 ships, 1,500 men. Dominica (Lesser Antilles) 
Nov. 3; Guadaloupe, Montserrat, Antigua, San 
Martin, Santa Cruz, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islds. 
Settled Isabella on San Domingo. Second part 
(Columbus having remained in Western Hemi- 
sphere), Jamaica, Isle of Pines, La Mona Isl. 

1498—Third voyage, 6 ships. Trinidad, Isla 
Santa or South America, Gulf of Paria (Orinoco). 

1500—Fourth voyage, 4 caravels, 150 men. St. 
Lucia, Guanja off Honduras; Cape Gracias a Dios, 
Honduras; San Juan R: and Laguna de Chiriqui, 
Costa Rica; Veragua, Puerto Bello, Almirante 
(Isthmus of Panama). 


OTHER EXPLORERS 


A.D. | Explorer aE ag pea Discovery or Exploration 
M497. cis WOhRn: Cabot c.s.ccio os . \[talian-English . . . .|Cape Breton Isl., Cape Race 
498.....|John and Sebastian Cabot. Italian-English .| Labrador, Atlantic Coast 
1500, Feb.|Vicente y Pinzon........ .|South America NE coast 
1500, Apr.|Pedro Alvarez Cabral .| Brazil (for Portugal) . 
1500-02. . |Gaspar Corte-Real.. . .| Labrador 
OL ue ¢ Rodrigo de Bastidas. .. .|Central America 
1501-03. .|Amerigo Vespucci...... eles u .|South America 
DIS Se. «0 Wasco N. de Balboa. ........... FSET pies Wace Pacific Ocean 
STS ele ave Juan Ponce de Leon........... SDADISH sors aly cies see Florida 
BED scot WAR OG BONE Di bi arch ls yassi'e os ISDRMHAN. 5. 6/55 aiid vie stare Rio de la Plata 
519. . xx Alonso de Pineda.............. SDATUBie rysicis qn Gea ers Mouth of Mississippi 
1519..... (Hernando Cortes. ...........0- Svanish oc slviels.t ors Mexico 
B20. ai. Hernando Magellan............ Portuguese.......... Straits of Magellan, Tierra del Fuego 
W524. 2. ss Gio. da Verrazzano.....,...... Italian-French.......|Atlantic Coast-New York harbor 
1526-27. . |Sebastian Cabot............... Ptaliaa-Spaniah ayatePaskye's Tate Plata (river) 
D: IN BEVROD Srccaie, Sos Mictarels BTUSD . cece ee ese 0 
Be ee ae es ae Portuguese SRE ieee mie de Janiero (river) 
a arch mes 


Canada, Mont Real 

Buenos Aires (river) 

Texas coast, interior 

California coast 

Mississippi River near Memphis 
Southwest (now U. 8S.) 
Southwest now U. 8.) 
Colorado River 

Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
.|Amazon River 


Spanish...........,|Brazil, Paraguay River 

‘Portuguese-Spanish...|San Diego harbor 

Spanish, js, sscsienitat¢ St. Augustine 

Spanish. ctiacsicee cn .| Chesapeake Bay 

english sorayer aso cles Frobisher’s Bay, Canada 

ae Siekals auctessieenite Geer pees d New Meat 
7s, .|Antonio d’ Espejo............+ MS DADIBNS , eset b ccaies outhwest (name ew. Mexico 

“eed Eee ct ‘Amadas & Barlow (for Raleigh)..|English............. Virginia, 


.|Sir Walter Raleigh’s men....... 


Ba, (ou MOAR NICOIOE Sf ocarc cia acre bee om 
= . |Groseilliers and Radisson....... 

teegces. “!Robt. Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle. |French. 

he eee Louis Jolliet—Jacques Marquette French. 


Louis Hennepin 
‘Eusebio Francisco Kino 


+o (PTODCH.. ou. 
Ttalian-Spanis 
Danish-Russian 


foot 4) Co Roanoke Ist., N. C. 


Orinoco River 
Martha's Vineyard and Massachusetts 
Canadian interior, Lake Champlain 
Mt. Desert Island 
.| Atlantic coast 
Hudson River; Hudson Bay 
..|Lake Michigan; Wisconsin 
.|Upper Mississippi, Hudson Bay 
St. Lawrence to Gulf 
Upper Mississippi River 
Falls of St. Anthony 
Southwest (now U.S.) 
Bering Strait; Alaska 


nadian....... ..|Red River, Lake Winnipeg 
Baglin eho tela v emake .| West to St. Pierre River 
SPDT sero alr alle es Golden Gate Bay 
SAMUS Tar. is a eteens (ors, are" Pacific Coast; Oregon 
english), 7.2. wes» Pacific coast, north 
Bnghigh re 8 pate ace © Pacific coast, north 
- /Americalers......605 Columbia River 
; Wagan tA, we ceeet. Canadian west aoe 
r Lewis, Wm. Clark.., |American............ issouri-Columbia Rivers 
is ebalon Montionery Pike iisca American.......+++ . | Rockies; Pike’s Peak 
Benj. de Bonneville..........+. AMEFICANs...4... «66 weeks, « Rockies, California 


John C. Fremont... .....-.0008 PAIN OM CAME « sieiis sass Rockies; Pacific Coast 


fe a i Ni Se in ae 


Americans of the Past Wie renideat, Cae nem 
t found here consult tables of piece and their Wives, Pr en 
— Gustices of the U. S. Supreme Court, signers of the Declaration of Independen etc. 
AMERICAN MILITARY ‘aN D >) NAVAL LEADERS 1 
Classified according to major service. Only Presidents who held*high rank included. (N) signifies Navy. 


Ernie Name Born} aire Name Born|Died e. Name 
1818|1893|Butler, Benj. F. 1814|1881|Pemberton, J.C. 
1737,1789 tien ethan 1842|1914|Chaffee, Adna R. 1825|1875|Pickett, Geo. B. 
1745|1803|Barry, John (N) 1828|1890|Crook, George 1833|1864|Stuart, J. E. B. 
1752|1818|Clark’ Geo. Rogers 1839|1876|Custer, Geo. A. 1809 1877\Semmés, Raphael (xy) 


1 
1819|1893| Doubleday, Abner, 
1801|1870|Farragut, 
1813|1890| Fremont, Joan Ny 
1834 a lisse anos bag s. 1 ag 
ANCOE. le < 

1814 1879|Hooker, Jos. 1870|1937| Hobson, Richmond P.(N) } 

19) 


1728]1806|Gates, Horatio 
1742|1786|Greene, Nathanael 
1718|1802|Hopkins, Esek (N) 
1747|1792|Jones, John Paul (N) 
1756)1806 Knox, Henry R. 
1758|1818|Lee, Henry 


Ss 
1837)1917|Dewey, Geo. (¢ 


. ON) 
1846|1912|Evans, Robley D. (N) 
1 erick 


1732)1794|Lee, Rich, Henry 1830/190 Howard, Oliver O. 1843|1899 —— Henry W. 
1733|1795|Marion, Francis 1802|1886|Hunter, David 1835 pe oe * 
1737|1775|Montgomery. Richard ||1815|1862 Kearny, Philip 1845)|1912 suarchar Arthur 
1736|1802| Morgan, Daniel 1826|1885|McC Cielian, Geo 1839/1925) Miles, wets <—s 
1718|1790|Putnam, Israel 1818|1885| McDowell, ine 1840/1903 ag eee m. GN) - 
1733|1804|Schuyler, Philip 1815|1872|Meade, Geo. G. 1839/1911)Schley, W. S. CN) 
1728|1822|Stark, John 1813|1891|Porter, David D. (N) 1835|1906|Shafter, Wm. R. 
1740)1795 Sullivan, John 1822|1901|Porter, Fitz-John 1845/1923 Sigsbee, Chas. D. WN) 
1727|1800| Ward, Artemas 1831/1888 Sheridan, Philip 1869/1952 Tay lor, Montg. (N) 
1740|1775| Warren, Joseph 1820|1891|Sherman, Wm. T. 1836 1906| Wheeler, Jos. 
1732|1799| Washington, George 1816|1870|Thomas, H. 1860\1927' Wood, Leonard 
1745|1796|Wayne Anthony 1818/1897! Worden, John L. (N) saa6 Pi ase ne fee 
WAR OF 1812 CIVIL WAR: CONFEDERATE [/4853/1930|Bliss Tasker A. 
1774)1833)Bainbridge, Wm. (N)  |!1g18/1893)Beauregard, P. T. G 1888|1950| Buchanan, Pat (N.) 
1751/1829) Dearborn, Henry 1817|1876|Bragg, Braxton _||1887|1945|Buckner, Simon, Jr. 
1779|1820|Decatur, Stephen (N)__||1893/1914|Buckner, Simon B 1861|1947|Bullard, Robt. L. _ 
1773|1841|Harrison, Wm. Henry ||1816|1g94| Karly, Jubal 1866|1947| Harbord, Jas. G 
1773|1843|Hull, Isaae (N) 1817|1872| Ewell, Rich. S. 1878|1952| Haskell, Wm. N. 
1767/1845 |Jackson, Andrew B64 toe oerest, Nathan Be Ht gael et Popes ro 
Pres sdS Div a an —_||1825/1865] Ei, Umbrose P. 1887|1947|Mitscher, Mare A. (N) 
orhya : 1821/1889) Hill, Daniel H. 1884/1955| Towers, John H. (N) 
MEXICAN WAR 1831/1879| Hood, John B. 1885|1945| Patton, Geo. S., Jr. 
1804/1869|Pierce, Franklin 1824/1863)|Jackson, Thos. J. 1861/1948 Pershing, John J. 
1786|1866|Scott, Winfield (Stonewall) 1896|1951|Sherman, nore. P. WN) 
1780|1867|Sloat, John D. (N) 1803/1862|Johnston, Albert S. 1858|1936|Sims, Wim. (N) 
1784 ie Taylor. Zachary 1807|1891| Johnston, Jos. E. 1883)1946|Stilwell, TOs Ww. 
VIL WAR: UNION 1824/1893|Kirby-Smith, E. 1899) 1954 Vandenberg, Hoyt S. 
1816 {304 Banks, Nath. P. 1807|1870|Lee, Robert E. 1883/|1953| Wainwright, Jno. M. 
182411881 Burnside, Ambrose 1821|1904| Longstreet, Jas. 1862/)1954/ Wilson, Henry B. (N) 
EDUCATORS, RELIGIOUS LEADERS, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMERS 
0 Sa Sale "Sis rene leat SA cr meant meee Via tate aaa bse aia ens nlb Loeed ie boo eS 
EDUCATORS ‘1858)1915)Washington, Booker T. }\1863)1935'Sunday, Wm. (Billy) 
1829) 1916) Angell, James B. 4 1832/1918 |White, Andrew D 832| 1902 Talmadge, T. Dewitt 
1870|1949| Angell; James R. 1787(1870|Willard. Emma 1599] 1683) Williams, Roger 
1827|1911/ Bascom, John 1801/1877] Young, Brigham 
1862|1947|Butler, Nich. Murray RELIGIOUS LEADERS SOCIAL-ECONOMI 
1847/1909) Canfield, Jas. H. 1835)1922|)Abbott, Lyman c 
1807/1874| Cornell, Ezra 1745|1816|Asbury, Francis 1860)1935)Addams, Jane 
1859/1952) Dewey, John 1813/|1887|Beecher, Henry Ward 1820/1906| Anthony, Susan B, 
1834) 1926) Eliot, Chas. W. 1775|1863|Beecher, Lyman 1821|1912|Barton, Clara H. 
1831/1908 Gilman, Daniel C. 1835|1893| Brooks, Phillips 1800|1859|Brown, John 
1844) 1924) Hall, G. Stanley 1582|1658| Bulkeley, Peter 1859|1947\Catt, Carrie Chapmap 
1856) 1906| Har per, William R, 1780|1842|Channing, Wm. Ellery ||1855|1926 Debs, E ugene 
1795| 1873| Hopkins, Johns 1752|1817|Dwight, Timothy 1817|1895 eos een 
1802) 1887) Hopkins, Mark 1821|1910|Eddy, Mary G. Baker 1839/1897|George, Henr 
1842) 1910) James, William 1703|1758|Edwards, Jonathan 1869) 1933 Hillquit, Mortis 
1800) 1873 McGutfey, Wm. H. 1604/1690|Elliot, John 1855|1925|LaFollette, Robt. M, 
1796|1859| Mann, Horace 805/|1879| Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 1793)|1880 Mott, Lucretia 
1852/1929) Matthews, J. Brander 1834/1921|Gibbons, James 1811|1886!Noyes, John H 
1869) 1946) Neilson, Wm, A. 748/|1830| Hicks, Elias 1801|1877|Owen, Robt. Dale 
1827) 1908) Norton, Chas. Eliot 1590/|1643|Hutchinson, Anne 1810/1860|Parker, Theodore 
1855/1902) Palmer, Alice Freeman ||1843|1926|Kohler, Kaufmann 1811|1884|Phillips, Wendell 
1804) 1894| Peabody, Eliz. P. 1663|1728|Mather, Cotton 1849/1914/Riis, Jacob A. 
1855/1916 Royce, Josiah \1837|1899| Moody, Dwight L. 1797|1874|Smith Gerrit 
1864|1952/ Santayana, George 1842)/1933)Parkhurst, C. H. 1816/1902|\Stanton, Eliz. Cady 
1774|1821|Seton, Elizabeth 1729|1796|Seabury Samuel 1818|1893|Stone, Tuey 
1840|1910|Sumner Wm. Graham 1805|1844|Smith. Joseph 183911898 Willard, Franees FE. 
INVENTORS, EXPLORERS, SCIENTISTS, NATURALISTS 
EXPLORERS 1879 |1955| Einstein, Albert 
INVENTORS 1734) 1820) Boone, Daniel 1839|1903| Gibbs, Josiah W. 
1891) 1954| Armstrong, Edwin 1888) 1957| Byrd, Richard 183451906 Langley, Samuel P, 
1847) 1922) Bell, Alex. Graham 1770) 1838) C ark, William 1823 /1901| Leconte, Joseph 
1854/1932) Fastman, Geo. 1844/1881 e Long, G.W. 1815/1878) Long, Crawford 
1847/1931 Edison, Thos. A. 1877| 1948 Dickey, H. 8. 1865 |1939| Mayo, Charles H. 
1743) 1798) Fitch, John 1880! 195% Ellsworth, Lincoln 1861/1939) Mayo, Wm, J. 
1765) 1815) Fulton, Robert 1844) 1935] Greely, Gen. A. W. 1819/1911 Mayo, Wn. Ww. 
1818/1903/ Gatling, Rich. J. 1820] 1857] Kane, lisha K. 1845 |1913) McBurne: aa 
1800) 1860) Goodyear, Chas. 1774| 1809) Lewis, Meriwether 1866|1945| Morgan, Thos 
1803) 1855) Gorrie, John 1834/1902 Powell, John we 1838 |1923| Morley, Faw. Pe 
1835|1901|Gray, Elisha 1856) 1920) Peary, Robt. 1819/1868 Morton, W. T.G 
1797|1878| Henry, Jos. 1779] 1813] Pike, weentin M, 1851 |1902| Reed, Walter 8. 
1819/1869) Howe, Elias 1784| 1864| Long, Stephen H. 1846 |1927| Remsen, Ira 
1796) 1859) Hunt, Walter 1793) 1864|Schoolcraft, Hy. R. 1745|1813| Rush, Benjamin 
1866] 1945| Lake, Simon 1802/1847) Whitman, Marcus 1865 |1923 Steinmetz, Chas. 
1881) 1957) Langmuir, Irving 1798! 1877\ Wilkes, Charles 1850/1934] Welch, Wm. H, 
1809/1884) McCormick, Cyrus H. SCIENTISTS 844 |1930| Wiley, Harvey W. 
1791) 1872) Morse, 8. F. B: 1883 ,1916;Abbe, Cleveland 
1831 1997 Pullman, George M. 1851 1928 Abbe, Robert NATURALISTS 
umsey, Jas. 1873|Agassiz, Louis 1864)|1926/Akeley, 
1853) 1937/Thomson. Elihu 1832/1867|Baird, Spencer 1780/|1851 AGL Ee 
1846 191g Westinghouse, Geo, 1773|1838| Bowditch Neh 1849/1926|Burbank, Luther 
1765/1825) Whitney, Eli 1848/1908| Brooks, Bales 1837/1921 Burroughs, John 
1871/1948 Wright, Orville 1864/1943/Carver, Geo: Ww. 1838/1914 ohn 
1862/1912| Wright, Wilbur 1820|1887|Rads, James P. 1817|1862|Thoreau, Henry D 


Ade, George 
832 t, Louisa M. 
1836|1907| Aldrich, Thos. B. 
834 9 oratio, Jr. 


- 1877)1949)Beach, Rex 


1859|1918|Chapman, John W. 
1871)1947/Churchill, Winston 
1873|1924|Cook, Geo. C 
1876|1944/Cobb, Irvin S. 
1876/1920) Cooke, Marjorie B. 
1789|1851|Cooper, J Fenimore 
1870)|1900/Crane, Stephen 
1854/1909) Crawford, F. Marion 
1815/1882/Dana, Richard H., Jr. 
1864/1916) Davis, Rich. Harding 
1857/1945! Deland, Margaret 


AMERICAN JOURNALISTS: 


1836)1919| Aiden. Henry M. 
1869/1943|Bell, Edward Price 
1795|1872| Bennett, Jas. Gordon 
1841/1918/Bennett, Jas. G., Jr. 
1826|1877| Bowles, Sam’l. IT 
1864/1936) Brisbane, Arthur 
1888/1937| Broun, Heywood 
1824/1899) Bonner, Robert 
1880)1955/Carter, Amon 
1868/1950|Chapple, Joe M. 
1829|1894|Childs, Geo. W. 
1892/1944/Clapper, Raymond 
1869] 1948) Cortissoz, Royal 
1872|1947|Crowninshield, Frank 
1850) 1933)|Curtis, Cyrus H. K. 
1824/1892/Curtis, Geo. Wm. 
1819|1897| Dana, Chas. A. 
1869/1942] Davis, Robt. H. 
1849|1925|DeYoung, M. H. 
1863/1940 Finley. John H. 
1805|1879|Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 
1844/1909|Gilder, Richard W. 
1831/1902|Godkin, Edwin L. 
1851|1889|Grady, Henry W. 
“1811|1872|Greeley, Horace 
1829|1908| Halstead, Murat 


1868|1934|Austin, Mary 
1754|1812| Barlow, Joel 
1886|1950|Benet, Wm. Rose 
1613|1672|Bradstreet, Anne 
1794|1878|Bryant, Wm. Cullen 
1845|1912)Carleton, Will 
1820|1871|Cary, Alice 


Noted Personalities—Americans of the Past 


1879/1951 Eesking saree 


1896|1940| Fitzgerald, F. Scott 
1863] 19191 porcine daoseet 
man, Mary E. W. 
1874/1938/Gale, Zona 
1874/1945|Glasgow, Ellen 
1846/1935|Green, Anna Kath. 
1875|1939/Grey, Zane 
1822/1909|Hale, Edward Everett 
1848/1908) Harris, Joel Chandler 
1804|1864| Hawthorne, N, 
awtnorne, Nathaniel 
1850) 1964) Hearn, Lafcadio 
1880/1954|Hergesheimer, Jos. 
1837) 1920|Howells, Wm.-D 
1872/1956] Hughes, Rupert 
1783) 1859| Irving, Was 
1874/1948] Irwin, Will 
1843)|1916|/James, Henry 
1849/1909) Jewett, Sarah Orne 
1885/1933|Lardner. Ring W. 


188. 
1883)1955\ Lewisohn, Ludwig 
1876]1916| London. Jack 
1875|1956| Mackaye, Percy 
1878)1937|Marquis, Don 
1819/1891) Melville, Herman 
1900/1949| Mitchell, Margaret 
1890!1957|Morley, Christopher 


1899/1949| Heath, S. Burton 
1856/1915|;Hubbard, Elbert 
1868/1930) Hubbard, Frank (Kin) 
1859/1921/Huneker, Jas. G. 
1848/1909) Laffan, Wm. . 
1850/1925|Lawson, Victor F. 
1802|1837|Lovejoy, Elijah J. 
1857|1949| McClure, S. S. 
1882|1954| McCormick. Anne 
1889|1955|McCormick, Robert R.. 
1823|1899| Medill, Jos. M- 
1880/1956] Mencken, Henry L. 
1841/1915] Nelson, Wm. R. 
1863/1948] Noyes, Frank B. 
1858/1935|Ochs, Adolph 8. 
1856|1937|Ogden, Robt. 
1856|1935|Older, Fremont 
1737|1809| Paine, Thos. (Tom) 


1886) 1949) Parker, Geo. B 
1879|1946|Patterson, Jos. Medill 
1847|1911|Pulitzer, Joseph 
1884/1955) Pulitzer, Joseph 
1879|1939|Pulitzer, Ralph 


AMERICAN POETS 


1819)1910|Howe, Julia Ward 
1871/1933|Jobnson, Jas. Weldon 
1780|1843|Key, Francis Scott 
1886|1918| Kilmer, Joyce 
1857/1894|King, Ben 
1842|1881/Lanier, Sidney 
1849/1887|Lazarus, Emma 


1824/1871|Cary, Phoebe 1824/1903|Leland, C. Godfrey 
1865/1914/Cawein, Madison 1876|1944|Leonard, Wm. Ellery 
1848]1922|Cheney, John Vance 1879/1931/Lindsay, Vachel 
1866|1932|Cooke, Edmund Vance ||1807/1882|Longfellow, Henry W. 
1899|1932|Crane, Hart 1874|1925|Lowell, Amy 
1871/1948/Daly, T. A. 1819|1891|Lowell, Jas. Russell 
1830|1886| Dickinson, Emily 1852]1940|Markham, Edwin 
1795|1820| Drake, Jos. Rodman 1868]1950|Masters, Edgar Lee 
1872)1906| Dunbar, Paul L. 1892/1950|Millay, Edna St. V. 
1803|1882|Emerson, Ralph Waldo ||1841/1913/Miller, Joaquin 
1883|1945|Ficke, Arthur D. 1869}1910| Moody, Wm. Vaughn 
73|1863|Moore, Clement C. 


50|1895|Field, Eugene 17 
is 3 1835 


1908|Moulton, Louise C. 


1886|1950|Fletcher, John Gould 
1752|1832|Freneau, Philip 
1861|1920|/Guiney, Louise I. 
1790|1867|Halleck, Fitz-Greene 


1882|1932|Oppenheim, Jas. 
1779|1860|Paulding, James K. 
1791|1852|Payne, John Howard 
1874|1922|Peabody, Josephine P. 


1890]1947|Hoffenstein, Samuel 1871|1939|Piper, Edwin Ford 

1806|1884|Hoffman, Chas. Fenno |/1809|1849/Poe, Edgar Allan 
9/1894! Holmes, Oliver W 1822|1872|Read, Thos. Buchanan 

1770|1842| Hopkinson, Jos. 1856|1935| Reese, Lizette W. 


1943'Rice, Cale Young 


AMERICAN NOVELISTS, ESSAYISTS, PLAYWRIGHTS 


, 4 cero a eSeSeSeeSeEeeSe 
a} Name Bornj Died Name Born|Died Name 


182896310 Nal uae 
ene 
1850|1896|Page, Thos. Nelson 


Clemens) 
1827/|1905| Wallace, Lew 
1834/1867) Ward, Artemus 
1862/1937|Wharton, Edith 
1873|1916| White, Steward Edw. 
1856|1923|Wiggin, Kate Douglas 
1890}1953| Williams, Ben Ames 
1900/1938} Wolfe, Thomas 


J 
Ss 


EDITORS, CORRESPONDENTS, PUBLISHERS 


1900/1945) Pyle,-Ernest T. 
1893)|1957|Rascoe, Burton 
1820/1869|Raymond, H. T. 
1882)1947)Reid, Ogden M, 
837/1912|Reid, Whitelaw 
54|/Rice, Grantland 
4|1926|Scripps, Edw. W. 
1895/1938|Scripps, Robt. P. 
1838/1902/Scudder, Horace 
1878|1936|Simonds, Frank 
1896)1948|Sorrells, John H. 
1880/1952|Speed, Keats 

1866) 1936)/Steffens, Lincoln 
1848/}1929|Stone, Melville B. 
1875/1952|Sullivan, Mark 
1866/1921|Taylor, Bert (B.L.T,) 
1841)1914) Townsend, Geo. A. 
1864|1945|/Van Anda, Carr V. 
1872/1949) Villard, Oswald 
1840/1921|Watterson, Henry 
1797|1882/Weed, Thurlow 
1869|1944|White, Wm. Allen 
1864/1935] Williams, Walter 
1806) 1867) Willis, Nath. P. 
1887|1943)Woollcott, Alexander 
1848/1926] Young, Lafayette 


1849/1916)Riley, Jas. Whitcom 
1869|1935| Robinson, Edwin A. 
1888/1954/Sarett, Lew 
1813/1880|Sargent, Epes 
1816/1887/Saxe, John Godfrey 
1860|1932/Scollard, Clinton 
1888/1916|Seegar, Alan 
1860|1916|)Sherman, Frank D. 
179111865/|Sigourney, Lydia H. 
1841/1887|Sill, Edw. Rowland 
1808/1895|Smith, S. F. 
1833/1908/|Stedman, Edmund C. 
1869|1926|Sterling, George 
1825/1903|Stoddard, Richard H. 
1849]1909|Tabb, John B. 
1825|1878|Taylor, Bayard 
1894|1948|/Taggard, Genevieve 
1884/1933|Teasdale, Sara 
1884)1944/Tietjens, Eunice 
1836]1894/Thaxter, Celia 
1876|1951|Torrence, Ridgely 
1877|1947/Towne, Chas. Hanson 
1852/1933|Van Dyke, Henry 
1893|1938| Weaver, John V. A. 
1819}1892| Whitman, Walt 
1807|1892| Whittier, John G. 
1855/1919] Wilcox, Ella Wheeler 
1795|1842| Woodworth, Samuel 
1885119281 Wylie, Elinor 


AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND BIOGRAPHERS 


$07|1886,Adams, Chas. Francis 1897|1955|DeVoto, Bernard 
1838 1918|Adams, Henry 1817|1881| Fields, James T. 
1879|1949| Adams, Jas. Truslow 1842/1901| Fiske, John 
1870|1946|Baker, Ray Stannard 1886/1953!Freeman, Douglas S. 
1800|1891/Bancroft, George 1838/1905|Hay, John M. 
1861/1930|Barton, Wm, EB. 1870|1949| Hendrick, Burton J. 
1875|1948|Beard, Chas. A. 1852|1932| McMaster, John B. 
1862]1927|Beveridge, Albert J. 1814/1877| Motley, John 
1863|1932|/Bradford, Gamaliel 1832/1901| Nicolay, John G. 
1862/1948/Cross, Wilbur 1823/1893|Parkman, Francis 


1796|1859)| Prescott, Wm. H. 
1882/1953) Randall, Jas. G. 
1848} 1927| Rhodes, Jas. Ford 
1841/1900) Ridpath, John C. 
1850/1928|Sloane, Wm. M. 
1789|1866|Sparks, Jared 
1857|1944| Tarbell, Ida M, 
1861/1932/Turner, Frederick 
1885/1950|Van Doren, Carl 
1882/1944) Van Loon, Hendrik 


562 Noted Personalities—Americans of the Past 
AMERICAN PAINTERS 
Born|Died Name Born |Died ' Name 
1852 1911 Abbey, Edwin A. 1834|1918 |Griswold, C. C. 
1856/1915 |Alexander, John W. 1861 {1927 |Grover, Oliver Dennett 
sae teas Allen, Thomas 1865 |1931 |Hale, Philip L. . 
1779)\1 ston, Washington 1792 |1866 |Harding, Ch a 
1780 185i ‘Audubon, eae James ||1854|1929|Harrison, L. Birge William M. J. 
1814 |1893|Beard, Jas. H. 1828/1901 |Hart, James M chards, William T. 
1855 |1942 pesns, Cecelia 1877|1943 |Hartley, Marsden 896 |Robinson, Theodore 
1852/1917 |Beckwith, J. Carroll 1860/1935 |Hassam, , Charles M. 
1882|1925|Bellows, George W. 1872|1930|Hawthorne, Charles W. 
1828 |1902|Bierstadt, Albert 1813|1894|Healy, G. P. A. 
1856|1943 |Birch, Reginald B. 1865/1929 |Henri, Robert 
1847|1919|Blakelock, Ralph A. 1823/1890 |Hicks, Thomas 
1848/1936 |Blashfield, Edwin H. 1836/|1910|Homer, Winslow 
1857/1903 |Blum, Robert F. 1840 |1895 |Hovenden, Thomas n 
18331905 |Boughton, George H. 1844 |1929 |Howe, iam H. 
1827 |1892 Bradford, William 1824 |1879 Hunt, William M. 
1832|1918|Brevoort, J. R. 1816|1906 |Huntington, Daniel 
1847/1928 |Bridgman, F. A. 1801 |1846|Inman, Henry 
1814 |1889|Brown, George L. 1825 |1894 |Inness, George Ss 
1859/1920 Browne, Charlie Francis ||/1854|1926|Inness, George, Jr Steele, Theodore C 
1855/1941 |Brush, George de Forest|/1855|1914|Isham, Samu 1835 1023 Story, George H. 
1811 |1893 |Casilaer, John W. 1824 |1906|Johnson, Eastman 1856/1919 |Story, Julian 
1855/1926 |Cassatt, Mary 1848/1927 |Jones, H. Bolton 1830/1901 |Strauss, Raphael 
1796 |1872 |Catlin, George 1835 /|1910/La Farge, John 1755 |1828 |Stuart, Gilbert 
1860/1925 Chapman ae 83 184 Lathrop, Francis 1783 |1872|Sully, Thomas 
849 /1916|Chase, William 1816|1868 |Leutz, Emmanuel 1861/1930 |Symons, Gardner 
1842 /}1924|Church, Fred’k. ruse ieee 1940|Lie, Jonas 1849/1921 |Thayer, Abbott H. 
1855/1925 |Coffin, ‘Wm. A. 1852/1924 /|Loomis, Chester 1862/1938 |Tarbell, Edmund C. 
1801 |1848 |Cole, Thos. 1867 |1933|Luks, George B. 1848/1933 Tiffany, Louis C. 
1840/1928 |Coleman, Charles C. 1860|1920|MacEwen, Walter 1850 |1899 |Truesdell, Gaylord 8. 
832 |1920|Colman, ‘Samuel 1872 |1953 |Marin, John 1756 |1843|Trumbull, John 
1737 |1815|Copley, John 8. 189: Marsh, Reginald 1849 |1925 perere Dwight N. 
1856/1919 |Cox, Kenyon eo 1897 |Martin, Homer 1850/1918 |Turn Cc. 
18491924 |Craig, Thomas B. 1860 |1932|Melchers, Gari 1853 |1902 Peroni 2 John H. 
1845 |1918 SrowAinahicld. Frederic EAR 1925 |Metcalf, Willard L. 1776 |1852|Vanderlyn, John 
1843/1909 |Currier, J. Frank 1842|1922/|Miller, Charles H. 1857 |1920/ Van Laer, Alexander T. 
1898/1946) Curry, John oe 1855/1930 |Moeller, Low 1836 |1923|Vedder, Elihu 
1833 |1927|Dana, W. P. 1874/1940 |Mora, F. Luis 1856 |1935| Volk, Stephen A. D. 
1853 |1929|Dannat, wiitiecn Le 1829|1901 |Moran, Eaward 1843 |/1929|Walker, Henry oO. 
1862|1928 |Davies, Arthur B. 1863 |1935|Moran, Perey 1861 /1940|Waugh, Fred’k. J. 
1856 |1933 |Davis, Charles H. 1837 |1926|Moran, Thomas 1856!1928|Webb, J. Louis 
1861/1918 |Day, Frank Miles 1858 |1928|Mowbray, H. Siddons 1849/1903 |Weeks, Edwin L. 
1876 |1935 |Dodge, ee De L. 1853/1921 |Murphy, J. Francis 1852 |1917|Weir, J. Alden 
1856 |1926 |Drake, wie 1847/1918 |Nicoll, J. C. 1841 |1926|Weir, John F. 
1796/1886 |Durand, A. 1835/1907 |Noble, Thomas S. 1738 |1820/West, Benjamin 
1848/1919 |Duveneck, Frank 1811/1885 |Page, ‘William 874|1929|Wetherill, E. Kent K. 
1844/1916 Bakins, Thomas 1869/1941 |Paxton, William McG. ||1834/1903|Whistler, J. A. M, 
1845 |1921 |Earle, Lawrence C. 1741)|1827 |Peale, Chas, W. 1892 /|1942|Wood, Grant 
1808 |1884|Freeman, James E. 1778 |1860|Peale, Rembrandt 1823 |1903|Wood, Thomas W. 
1822/1884 |Fuller, George 1851|1914|Pearce, Charles 8. 836|1892|Wyant, Alexander H, 
1867 |1934 Fuller, Henry Brown 1857 |1923|Potter, Edward C. 1830 |1923 |Yewell, George H. 
1838 |1928 |Gay, Edwar 1853/1911 |Pyle, Howard 
1823 '1880|Gifford, S. R. 1868 '1929 |Quinn, Edward T. 
+ AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS, CARTOONISTS 
1887)1953|)Arms, John Taylor 1876|1925) Haskell, Ernest 1840/1902|}Nast, Thomas 
1856)1909|Bacher, Otto Henry 1849|1935| Hopson, William F. 1863/1928 Oatonuit, Richard F. 
1862/1951/Benson, Frank W. 1866) 1925| Keller, Arthur I, 1741/|1827)|Peale, Charles W. 
1875|1930 Briggs, Clare 1861|1933|Kemble, E. W. 1857/1926] Pennell, Joseph 
1842/1909 Bush, Charles G. 1838/|1895|Keppler, Joseph 1861/1933) Platt, Charles A. 
1776|1820 Charles, William $76|1952|Kirby, Rollin 1853)1911|)Pyle, Howard 
1873|1952 Christy, H. Chandler 1866/1940) Macdonald, Arthur N. |/1877/1952) Robinson, Boardman 
1852/1931|Cole, Timothy 872|1934| McCay, Winsor 1761/1817|Savage, Edward 
1822|1888| Darley, Felix O. C. 1870)1949| McCutcheon, John T. 1833|1909|Smillie, James D. 
1796|1886) Durand, Asher Brown 1858/1938) McDougall, Walt 1867/|1924| Watt, Mig af G. 
1885/1954 Fisher, H, ©. (Bud) 1884| 1954) McManus, George 1885|1952| Webste r, H. 
pect ieen Dee ae ae lean Ey Sept Cc. F. Wm. 1852|1916| Wolf, aoa 
st, ur B. 1 Jielziner, Leo mm 
1868|1945/Gibson, Chas. Dana 1874/|1948|Morgan, Wallace mies aed Sema Lagos 
: AMERICAN SCULPTORS 
1819)1911| Ball, Thomas 1877)1953)\Fraser, James E 1873 )1940 : 
1863 |1938) Barnard, George Grey 1790/1852 |\Frazee, John 1844 |1920) 3 Donegan Wohin 
1865/1925) Bartlett, Paul W. 50/1931 |French, Daniel C, 1870|1935) Paulding, John 
1867 |1915) Bitter, Karl T. 1862/1929 |Graffy, Charles 1805 |1873| Powers, Hiram 
1871|1941|Borglum, Gutzon 1805 |1852|Greenough, Horatio 1867|1917| Pratt, Bela 
1868 |1922| Borglum, Solon H. 1830|1908|Hosmer, Harriet 1868 |1929 Quinn, Edmond T. 
1871/1924/ Brenner, Victor D. 1868/1925 |Jaegers, Albert 1829/1904) Rogers, John 
1865/1919) }3rooks, Richard E. 1843 |1907|Kemeys, Edward 1848 |1907|St. Gaudens, Augustus 
1814/1886] Brown, Henry K. 1871|1935 Lukeman, Henry A. 1871 |1922)|Shrady, Henry M. 
Hen “He ae Be the ae MacMonnies Fred W. || 1860/1936) Taft, Lorado 
’ as 8. arling, Phil! 
1814/1857] Crawford, Thomas 1875/1955 Milles, Car 1 e 1690 8910) $y sis Ya 
1884/1952; Davidson, Jo 185811938 (Noble, W. Clark 
AD a UBICAN INDUSTRIAL LEADERS, FINANCIERS AND MERCHANTS | 
1} Armour, Philip D. 1839) 1897 |Havemeyer, Theo. A 1839/1 
1764) 1848| Astor, John Jacob 1838|1916{Hill, James J, 1862 {1932 Roccuwalg, ouieis | 
bee base Belmont, August 1821/1900 |Huntington, C, P. 1740 |1785 |Salomon, Haym 
reas rane Carnegie, Andrew 1879| 1948 |Knudsen, Wm. K. 1847 |1920|Schiff, Jacob H. | 
nace aes Cooper, Peter 1863] 1955|Kress, Samuel H. 1848|1931 |Straus, Nathan ) 
1865) 1951) Dawes, 'Chas. G. 1868] 1948|Lamont, Robert P. 1839/1903 |Swift, Gustavus . 
pecoiteas Drexel, Anthony J, 1870|1948|Lamont, Thos. W. 1845|1920|Vail, Theo. N. | 
Reeciacn Gur out, Pierre 8, 1880} 1952 |Lasker, "Albert D. 1794/1877 Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1860 1937 Pees Menalt A 1eai 1902 Mareen. 5 awe 182i 138s Yanderbitt, Cornelius | 
: . ‘kay, John W. 1885 |Van 
Begceleecrti, (PRESSE Alon, anceew Ww. Raa Vara Ys 
eH Meek oon ee Biophen 1837/1913 |Morgan, J. Pierpont 1838 1922 eee rT ihn 
1834] 1916 ous 868/ 1943|Morgan, J. P., Jr. 1871 |1937|Warburg Felix M. 
1874/1940 Green, Henrietta (Hetty) be tein oes Junius 8. 1875|1957|Weir, Ernest T. : 
oses, Isa: 
1848/1909) Harriman, Edward H. |/1795|1869|Peabody, George: 1868 1951 er nn a | 
1865) 1957| Hartford, Geo. L. 1831|1897)|Pullman, Geo. 1852'1919| Woolworth. Frank | 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Personalities of Stage, Screen, Radio, Television 
Actors, Actresses, Composers, Dancers, Musicians, Producers, Radio-TV Performers, Singers 


563 


= Source: Latest authentic records as of Nov. 1, 1957 
Name Birthplace Name Birthplace Born 
Mes. Se Se en 
Pe dae aoe eis ey City, Ind...}/ 1923 
Abbott, Bud (Wm,)...| Asbury Park, N. J Beal, B.%.- ss ses «{ JOD, MO... se 65500) 908 
Abbott, Gicewcer. (> haplaninticn 3. y. Bae eionke:? leectend es eee 1879 
, Walter.........(5¢. Paul, Minn. Beery, igs Jr......|New York, N. Y.,...| 1915 
r (Norris Goff)...|Cove, Ark....... Begley, E d...........|Harttord, Conn.) !!!} 1901 
, Edith....,..,|Kingston, Pa Belafonte, Harry, Jr. .|New York, Ne Yi cee 
ene gue a titanabed .| Waterloo, lowa Bell, Rex...........+| Chicago, Tll,,.,.,....| 1906 
..+++.| Baltimore, Bellamy, Ralph......|Chicago, Il. .........) 1905 
Adler, Tangiers: ..+.|New York, Bendix, William......|New York, N. ¥.....| 1906 
ie SOHN see ...»| Lake Forest, Bennett, Constance...| New York. N. Y.....| 1905 
erne, Brian........| Worcestershire 2|| Bennett. Joan........|Palisades, N. J..,....| 1910 
Albanese, Licia.......| Bari, Italy.. Bennett, Tony.. «| Astoria, No -7) 0 ae be ee 
Alberghetti, Anna. ... ‘Pesaro. Italy... Bennett, Wilda Asbury Park, N. J... :| 1894 
Albert, Eddie. .......| Rock Island, i Benny, Jack.. Waukegan, Iil. ..| 1894 
Alda, Robert .......} New York, N. ¥ Benzell, Mimi. New York.N. -Y¥> .. cere 
Aldon, Mari....:.. ..| Toronto, Canada Berg, Gertrude .| New York, N. Y. 1899 
Alexander, John,....,| Newport, Ky. Bergen, Edgar. .| Chicago, Ill..... 1903 
Alexander, Katherine.|Arkansas...... Bergen, Polly.. .| Knoxville, Tenn.,, 1930 
quan, M owe weee--s«|Loronto, Canada. Bergman, Ingrid. .| Stockholm, Sweden 1917 
Allen, Gracie...... ‘lSan Francisco, Call Bergner, Elisabeth....| Vienna, Austria..,...| 1900 
Allen, ae a Rey .| Danielson, Conn... Berle, Milton. -|New York, N. 908 
eny Mel. ices. es ‘|Birmingham, Ala Berlin, Irving. . f 888 
Allen, Steve..... New York, N. ¥ Berlinger, Warren. ..+| 1937 
Allison, Fran..... porte City, Iowa -||Beriosova, Svetlana | 1932 
Allyson, June . Lucerne, N. : Bernstein, Leonard. . .| Lawrence, Mass 1918 
Alonso, Alicia. . Havana, Cuba. ‘ Best, Edna...... .|Hove, England, 1900 
hls a N. M... Betz, Carl. .... .| Pittsburgh, Pa... 1924 
Kenosha, Vidiv-ere eles: Bickford, Charles, . Cambridge, Mass 1889 
Richmond, Va. Bigley Isabel, New York, 1928 
Chicago, Ill... Bing, Rudoif..... Vienna, Austria 1902 
Anders, Glenn. Los Angeles, Calit.... Bjoerling, Jussi... .|Stora Tuna, Srong 1911 
Anderson, Judith. Adelaide, Australia... Black, Frank.... .| Philadelphia, Pa.. 1894 
Anderson, Marian Philadelphia, Pa...... Blackmer. Sidne: .|Salisbury, NN. C. 1898 
Anderson. Mary......|Birmingham, Ala..... Blaine, Vivian. .| Newark, N. J... 1921 
Anderson, ome .| Atlantic, Pa.......... Blair. Janet... ‘Altoona, Pa., 1921 
Anarews, Dana..... ‘| Collins, Miss......... Blitzstein, Mark .| Philadelphia, P: 1905 
Andrews. Tulle. Walton| England ; oes Bloch, it. -| Geneva, Switzerland 1880 
Andrews Sisters: Bloch, Ray. .|Alsace Lorraine......|..... 
La Verne... .,..|Minneapolis, Minn... Blondel, .| New York, N. Y 1909 
Maxene .| Minneapolis, Minn... Blore, E .| London, England 1887 
Patty Minneapolis, Minn... Blue, Monte Indianapolis, Ind. .| 1890 
Andy °G. ‘S. Correll) Peoria, [ikes «cee aes Blyth, Ann, A Kisco, N. Y, »| 1928 
iin, Margaret. Ottawa, Canada...... Boland, Mary Detroit, Mich. -| 1885 
ers, Evelyn. ee Chile... 2.) .. Boles, John... Greenville, Tex.. 1900 
Annabella , HTANCG .. 2-2... Bolger, .| Dorchester, es 1906 
Arama, Lucine Hartiord, Conn, . Bond, Sheila......... New York ..| 1928 
arden, Eve Miil Valley, Calif..... Bondi, Beulah........|Chicago, Th: Sane 1892 
Arlen, Richard Charlottesville, Va... Boone, Pat 
Armstrong, Louis. New Orleans, on (Chas. E. + -eeseeees| Nashville, Tenn,,,,..| 1934 
Armstrong, Rober Saginaw, Mich.,..... Booth, Shirley... 2... New York, N. Y.... | 1909 
Arnaz. Desi.. Santiago, Cuba. Borge, Victor..... ..-|Copenhagen, Denmark} 1909 
Arness, James. Minneapolis, Minn. Borgnine, Ernest..... New Haven, Conn,. 1917 
Arnold, Eddy Henderson, Tenn.. Bori. Lucrezia.......| Valencia, Spain, 1888 
Arrau, Claudio ‘| Chillau, Chile........ Borzage, Frank. .....|Salt Lake City, Utah. .| 1893 
Arthur, Jean ‘|New York, N. Y..... Boswell, Connie. .....|New Orieans, La.....|..... 
Astaire, Fred Omaha, Nebr.......+. Bow, Clara..........|Brooklyn, N. Y......| 1905 
‘Astor, Mary. Quincy, Ill......2+«+- Bowman, Lee........| Cincinnati, Ohio.,....| 1914 
‘Atwood, Donna Newton, Kan,.... ee Boyd, William.......| Cambridge, Ohio...,.| 1898 
Auer, Mischa. St. Petersburg, Russia Boyer, Charles.,.....|Figeac, France..,..,,| 1899 
Aumont, Jean-Pierr Paris, France..... api Bracken, Eddie...... Astoria, L. I., N. Y...| 1920 
Austin, Gene. WUDOR AB pass aan ctotelae' we Bradley, Grace. Brooklyn, N. Y..... | 1913 
Autry, Gene..... Tioga, Rice ¥F eae 3 i Alexander Pet URS oo Pe ise 
: é ‘| Minneapolis, Minn. Brando, Marlon...... maha, Nebr........ 
Ayres, Lew..... Branzell, Karin. . -|Stockholm, Sweden. 1897 
B Brazzi, fe apa we namin | Phtiade italy, iayeteneaeee -| 1918 
Brendel, ONT . elphia, Pa...... 
Bacall, Lauren.......|New yore N.Y... Brennan, Walter A; ..|Swampscott, Mass. . 1894 
Baccaioni, Salvatore. ./ Rome, Italy. So Ola Brent, Evelyn.......|Tampa, Fla.......+..| 1899 
Baclanova, Olga......| Moscow, Russia. . ... Brent, George.......| Dublin, Ireland. .;{°1} 1904 
Bacon, Irving....:...|St. Josep aera Brent, Romney...... Saltillo; Mexico. ..:.. 1902 
Bailey, Jack.......-+ pe ee eas OW ee eas 1918|| Brisson, Carl. .......|Copenhagen, Denmark) 1895 
Bailey, Pearl......-- pil es ioe Galit’ | 4892||Britton, George. ..... Chicago, Ul... sor 1910 
ter, Fay......++ -| Los Angele Pp. ***! 4931|| Broderick, Helen. ....]New York, N. Y..,.,| 1891 
Baker, Carroll. : na RORDELO WDE Re ted **! 4907|| Brook, Clive......... London, England... 1891 
Baker, Josephine. ....|St. Louis, Calit, 27212] 4942|| Brooks, Phyllis... - Boise, Idaho..... j 1914 
“Baker, Kenny........|Monrovia, Oalif......) 1802/| Brophy, Edward. ....|New York, N. ¥...... 1895 
Baker, Phil..........| Philadelphia, Busst ssta_| 1904|| Brown, Joe E .| Holgate, Ohio.. 1892 
Balanchine, George. ..|St. HELENS DOLE Ie ussla. 1911|| Brown, Johnny Mack..|Dothan, Ala... ...... 1904 
Ball, Lucille....... .-| Jamestown, ‘di axe : Brown, Pamela....... London, England..... 1917 
Ballard, Kaye....... West Clevelan: de *4909||Brown. Vanessa...... Vienna, Austria. ..... 1928 
Bampton, Rose... .. dleveland, Ohio..... "| 4903|| Brownlee. John...... Geelong, Austria,.... 1901 
Bankhead, Tallulah... ‘| Huntsville, Ala....... 1993||Bruce. Carol. ‘1 1) Brooklyn. N. Y.. 1919 
Bannister. Harry ; <+++»|Holland, Mich..... - Bruce, Virginia....... Minneapolis, Ming. 1910 
rber, Walter rynner, Yul...... .-| Viadivosto. J 
Bi(Red)..-o.ear. +» . .,Golumbus, Miss......| 1208 Burke Billie.........| Washington, D.C....| 1886 
Bari, Lynn...... ..../Roanoke, Va.......- 1399||Burnette, Smiley... sgummum,. Iil,........ 1911 
Barlow, Howard ..|Urbana, Ill. ..... ***) yo09|| Burns, George ...... .|New York, N. 189 
Barnett, Vincent. ....|Pittsburgh, Pa....... iggo|| Burrows, Abe........ New York, N. y: 1930 
Barrat, Robert..... .i|New York, N. ¥...., 1869/|Burton. Richard... . . South Wales........ "| 1925 
Barrault, Jean-Louis. .|Le Vesinet, France... toe||Busch, Gundl.. 2... Milan, Italy........ ‘| 1935 
Barrett, Edith.......|/Roxbury. Mass.......) t900!|Bushman, Francis X..| Norfolk, Va......... ‘| 1885 
Barrett, Sheila.......|Washington, D. C-...| 190°) / Buttons, Red......../New York, N. eatie 
Barrie, Wendy.......|Honz Kong, China... 1923;| Buzzell, Eddie...... Brooklyn, N. Y. 1897 
Barry, Jack... «+++: ponents ¥....) 4934/|Byington. Spring. ..../Colo. Springs. Golo’. *| 1898 
, Diana...- tenes 
Baryiore: t/a i gi] 193 8 
, , John, Ir. .| Beverly toe . ey 
Barthelmess Richard.| New York, N. Y.....| 1897|| Cabot, Bruce tees Yonkers, Ne Yorn. Balter 
eee Soma, Brodd©; Landon, Hingland..~. *:::] [g90|| Cagney, James’ ..... |New York, N.Y... 904 
Barton gant (Vind. . Red Bank, N, J... ..| 1906||Calthoun. Rory....... \{os Angeles, Calif. . .; 1922 


Ok eR SRS 


— 


le, Opie, « acernve 
Carlisle, Kitty... .... 
Carmichael, Hoagy... 
Carminati, Tullio..... 


New Orleans, La....- 
Zara, Dalmatia. . 


Carney, Art........-|Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 
Caron, Leslie........|france....... 
Carpenter, Constance 


Carson, Jack.. 
Carson, Johnny. 


ster eeee 


Catlett, Walter. coos 
Caulfield, Joan... ::.. 
Cavallaro, Carmen.... 
Cerf, Bennett 


Chaplin, Charles Jr. 
Chaplin, 


Rascorton Rut 
Chevalier, Mai 

Christie, Audrey. 
Churehiil , Sarah..... 


Clarke, Philip Sees 
Clift, Montgomery.. 
Clooney, Rosematy.. 
Coats, Ei 


‘ Britcdsipina, Pa, 
. |Alligator, Miss. 
. |Paris. France... 
. Montgomery, Ala 
. |Dublin, Ireland...... 
. |Windsor, Ontario .... 
London, England 


Coe, Fred....... 
Colbert, Claudette 
Cole, Nat (Kin “es 
Collinge, Patricia. 
Collins, Dorothy - 
Collins, Joan 


Collyer, Bud...) )5 73: New York, N. Y. 
Colman, Ronald.,.... Richmond, England.: 
Colonna, Jerry....... Boston, Mass........ 
Como, Perry......... Canonsburg, Pa...... 
Compton, NB <.cis os -.|London, England,... 
Conklin, Peggy....... Dobbs Ferry, N. Y... 
Conner, Nad Heer a... Compton, esac: Sate a eake 
Conte, Richard....... New York, N. Fs 
Conway, Shirl....... Franklinville, N ea 
Coogan, Jackie....... Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cook, Clyde......... Australia gas mentee 
Cook, Donald........ Portland, Ore........ 


Cook, Joe, <i 
Cooke, Alistair: 

Cooper, Gary. 

Cooper, Gladys. 
Cooper, Jackie, 
Cooper, Melville. 
Corey, Wendell. 
Cornell, 


-- |Chicago, Il... civ. eee 
LOLA TET Ce Rp <5 
.|Helena, Mont....... 
A Lewisham, England.. 
. |Los Angeles, Calif, 
. |Birmingham, England. 
.|Dracut, Mass.... 
IDORrencuy as New York, N. Y. 


Cornell, Katharine. . . |Berlin, Germany. 
Cortez, Ricardo...... Vienna, Austria. . 
Cortot, Alfred........ Lyon, France..,. . 
Costello, Dolores..... Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Costello, Lou.......; Paterson, N. J..... 
Cotten, ‘Joseph teva shies Petersburg, Va.. 
Cowan, Jerome....... New York, N. Y. 
Coward, Noel...) /7° Teddington, England.. 
Cox, Wally Bye enes Detroit, Mic 


Craig, James......... Nashville, Tenn... ... 
Crain, Jeanne Mie vercabeleie Barstow, Calif....... 
Crawiord, Broderick. - Philadelphia, Pa 
Crawford, Joan... ... San Antonio, Tex,. 
Crisp, Donald..." ” London, England,.... 
Ee pwell. Jobn....... Toledo. Ohio,........ 
Cronyn, Hume........ London, Ont:.%25. 1. 
Crooks, Richard...... Trenton, N. J........ 
Crosby, Bing (Harry). |Tacoma, Wash....... 
Crosby, Bob........., Spokane, Wash 


‘Bloomington, Ind,.... |. 1899 


‘Dee, Sandra K 
DeHaven, Gloria. .... 
and, Olivia. 


ay Mae 


Reese ateel les, Victoria |S 
eles, Victoria |Spain..........-..-- 
De Mt le, ee ew York, N.Y sc 
De Mille, Cecil B..... Ashfield, Mass....... 
Del Rio, ‘Dolores... .: urango, Mexico..... 
Demarest, William St. Paul, Minn...... 
Denny, Reginald..... Richmond, Engiand.. 
eek ae ses os poe i, Call RS: 
evine, Andy........ ait. AEM. os 
de Wilde, Brandon... . |New cork N.Y eee 


ide Wolfe, Billy....... 
Dietrich, Marlene. 
pines Walt. . ARS: Ace 


Dolin, Anton.......-. 


Dors, Diana. 
Douglas, Kirk, . 
Douglas, Melvy: 


. |Glasgow. Scotland. 
. Swindon, England. 
: Speech Nox 


‘ |Chicago, Te ci 
;|Waterbury, Conn .... 
WERUSBIB.... stern women 
Slinfold, England,.... 
Bristol, England...... 


..|Manchester, England. 
. |Portadow: 


Ireland... 
‘Trenton, 


Douglas Paul.. . |Philadelphia. Pa...... 
Dow, Peg: sey. . Columbia, Miss...... 
Dowling, die Providence, R. I..... 
Downey, Morton..... Wallingford, Conn.... 
Dragonette, Jessica... |Calcutta, India....... 
Drake, Alfred........ Bronx ON] Ys coe 
Drake, Betsy........ Paris, France. ....... 
Draper, Paul... .s0.0%< Florence, Italy. ...... 
Drew, Elien,........|Kansas City Mo..... 
Drew, Ethel......... england aco one eee 
Dumbrille, Douglas...|Hamilton, Ont, asks . 
Duncan, Rosetta..... Los Angeles, Calit. . 

Dunean, Todd....... Danville, Ky........ 
Duncan, Vivian...... Los Angeles, Calif 

Dunham, Katherine. . |Chicago, Ill.......... 
Dunn, Emma,....... Cheshire, England.... 
Dunn, James..... cow INGW LOPk SNe su 


Duryea, Dan....... 
Dvorak, AnD....,.... 
LE 
Eckstine, Billy. 
Eddy, Nelson... 
Edwards. Cliff 
fawards, Joan. 
Rdwards, Ralph 
Eggerth, M 


Eldridge, Florence. - 
Eilington, Duke, . 
Elman, Mischa, . 
Emerson, pene 


Rrikson. Leif...,.. 
Htting, Ruth......... 
Evans, Dale........ 


Evans, Maurice...... 
Evelyn, Judith,...... 


Ewell, Tom. 
Eythe, William. 


. |Providence, R. I. 


Winnipeg, Ci (Canada. . 
White Plains 
New York, N. ie 


Pittsburgh, Pa.... 


‘ |Brooklyn, N. a eles 
Cc 


.|/Washington, D 


‘|Dalnoye, Russia..,.... 


Water ene La 


Seneca, BK Misses 
eres Kya 
Mars, Paws. sae 


ay, citalstel e 
aby OO gira cakes 
Felton, Verna.,...... 


- , Okla 
{1 {8an Francisco, Calif. ; 
. |New York, N. Y 
Calif 


A) ‘ 
New York, N. Y. 


teee 


Name 


Goldwyn, Samuel..... 
Goodman, pies iste’: 


Goodrich, Edna. 
Goodwin Bill ... 
Goosse’ 


Meornandel - i...) se s.0 Marseilles, France,... Granger, Stewart..... 
Ferrer, Jose..........|Santurce, P. R...... .| 1912||Granville, Bonita..... 
errer, Mel... ....%... Elberon, N. J........ Grant, Cary........ 
Fetchit, Stepin.......|Key West. Fla....... Grauer, Ben..,...... 
Fiedler, Arthur....... ‘Boston, Mass........ Gray. Dolores ae 
Field, Betty. ......../Boston, Mass........ Greco, Jose.......... 
Fields, Gracie........ Rochdale, England... 
ae ak BG IS pro a +-+eee|-.--.||Green, Martyn....... 

ay, Currie € nburg, Scotland. Green, Mitzi......... 
Fisher, Eddie........ Philadelphia, Pa.. Greenwood. Charlotte 
Fitzgerald. party. . |Dublin, Ireland. Greenwood, ‘ea 
Fitzgerald, Fd. CEOY, INS occisre-y 
Fitzgerald: Ella. . |Newport News, V: 
Fitzgerald, Pegeen .|Norcatur, Kans. . 

lagstad, ten. .|Hamar, Norway 

Flavin. James. . Po id, M Guinness. Alec... ...: ; 


Fleming, Rhonda, a 
Fletcher. Bramwell... 


Foch, Nina........ 
Fonda, Henry...... 2 
Fontaine, Joan..... 
Fontanne, Lynn...... 


Fonteyn, Margot. 4 
Foran. 


er G 
Ford, Glenn....-... 
Doreen Saliy. 


stern ec eee 


Franciosa, Anthony... 


. |Leyden, Holland..... 
‘|Grand island, Nebr... 


. San Diego, Calif..... 


..-|Ocean City, N. J..... 


:|Portland, Maine. ..... 
Hollywood, Calif: 227! 


London, England... : . 
Hobart, Tasmania... . 


‘Penn's Grove, N. J... 
Richmond, Ind....... 


Chicago, Ill 


. |Marseilles, France 


New 
New York City.. 


Fran et A 

a . Okla. City, Okla... .. 
Frawley, <7 liam 

ey, Burlington, Iowa..... 
Freed, Allan J. , |Johnstown, Pa......-|rsees 
Freeman. Mona Z aretigte ne ataderere ote 
Friml, Rudolf .. |Prague, Austria,..... 

i SOR Fins A veneer anand Li irararerenss| ie eretens 

Froman, JANe.s 00 B 8, Mo.....0.s. 
Furness, Betty.......|New York, N. Y..... 


Garden, Mary....... 
Gardiner, Reginside: 


Garner, Peggy Ann.. 
Garroway, Dave..... 
Garrett, Betty....... 


Garson, Greer....... .|Co. 


Gateson, Marjorie. 

Gaxton, sarap aieieiers 
Gaynor, Janet. .- 
Gaynor, Mitzi... 2... 
Gazzara, Ben 
Geddes, ‘Barbara Bel. . 


Gilbert, Billy. . - 
Gilmore, Marga! 
Gingold, Hermione. 


Gish, Dorothy....... Massillon. Dene ceats 
Gish, Lillian......... Springfield. Ohio..... 
Givot, George.......- Omaha, Nebr......-- 
Gleason, Helen..,.... New York, N. Y..... 
Gleason, Jackie...... Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Gleason, James....... New York. ee ‘ 
Goddard, Paulette....|Great Neck, N.Y. 
Godfrey, Arthur. .|New York, N. Y..... 


Gobel, George. .. mn 


.. | Villette, todo bbws? 

; |Cadiz, Ohi 
. |Boonton, N. 
.|Milan, Italy... 


. Philadelphia, 


‘|Louisville..........-- 


; |London, Engiand ose 


a 


ungary 
Pittsburg. oie ces 
Stockholm, Sweden... 
Aberdeen. Scotland. 
. |Wimbliedon, England... 
:|Smithfield, N.C 
‘Brooklyn, NEY esas 
Grand Rapids, ee 
Canton, Ohio. 
«Schenectady, N. ¥.. 
Seattle, W: 
Down, *No. Ireland 
: Brooklyn, BN eee rs 
San Francisco oat. 


New yee! N 


London, Englana..... 


Chicago, Iil.........: 


Gwenn, Edmund.... 


H 
erotctt, Raymond... 


Hasso, 
Hatton, 


ee DURCH. nose 


| St. 1h Ha Mo 


| Philadelphia, Pa. 
.| London, 


.| Vienna, Austria. 


-| Red Oak, tow teeecee 


.| Creston, town 


Haydon, 
Hayes, Geo. “Gabby”: 


Hayward, Susan...... 
Hayworth. Rita 
Healy, Mary......... 
Heatter, Gabriel Sect 


Henderson, Skitch.... 
Henie, Sonja......... 
Henreid. Paul........ 
Hepburn, Audre; 
Hepburn, Katharine, . 
Herbert, Evelyn...... 
Herman, Woody. 
Hershfield, Harry 


Hildegarde, ... 
Hiller, Wendy. . é 
Hindemith, Paul..... 
Hines, Elizabeth..... 
Hitchcock, Alfred J.. 
Hobart, Rose...,.. 
Hoctor. Harriet... 
Holden, Fay........ . 
Holden, Wiiliam.... 
Holliday, Judy....... 
Holloway, Stanley... . 
Holloway, Sterling.... 
Holm, Celeste........ 
Holmes, Stuart..... 
Holmes py aeioes wpe 
0S ig Bee aye 
Bloltz, Lows cce nae 


‘Oak Park; Il. 


‘|San ree Chit. 


-} Cedar Rapids. Iow 
.| London, pave 
.|Evanston, Il. . 
of AGEL, Wi8 sic o5 se wane 


.|O'Fallon, Il 


Homans. Robert.... 

Homolka, Oscar...... 
Honegger, Arthur,... 
Hope, Bob 


Birthplace 


Warsaw, Poland...... 
Chicago, ou: ee 


eeeseee 


seeee 


land. . 


Pittsburgh, eon 


;| Canterbury, England. . 


Melbourne. Australia, 


San Jose, Bou 
England,..... aeiee wie’ 
Chicago, Tll,........5 


. Engiand...... 


New York, N Ae ety, 


Chieag; ti 


England 


London, England..... 


‘|London. England,.... 


ves 
.| New Bedford, Mass. . 


::| Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 


Lye. Stourbridge, Eng. 
Boston, Mass.... ar 
Celeste, oe muta eae 
New York, N. 


1911 
1882 
1925 
1913 
1923 


1904 
1908 
1924 


Grosse Pte Park. Mich. 1925 


Linton, Ind,. oe 
Huyton, England... .: 
San Francisco, Calif, , 

Loudon, England, . 
Stockholm, hale 


eee 


Seattle, W. 


Wellsville, N N.Y 3 
"| Washington, ‘D. 


.| Johannesburg, 8. Nim 

Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
New York, N. Y 
New Orleans, La..... 
New York, N. Y..... 
Ostersund, Sweden. . . 
Walters, Okla........ 
London, England,.... 
Vilna, Russia 
Birmingham, England. 
Oslo, Norway.......- 
Trieste, Italy. - - 
Brussels, Belgium, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 


.| London, England wiereinns 


.-| New York, N. Y. 
"| Hoosick Falls, N. Ys 


Birmingham, England, 
New York, New nee 
Engiand 


Cedartown, Ga....... P23 


N. J 
poray ‘Hiils, Calif: ; 
San Francisco, Cailif.. 
.| Malden. M 


1 
1918 
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Horne, Lena.. ae 
Horowitz, Viadimir 
Horton, Ed, Everett. 


‘Brooklyn, N. ¥../.:: 


Kiev, Russia, - 


ee loteone Coe eS 


Howard, Eugene.....|New York, N. ¥.-..-| 1880||Kostelanetz, Andre. . .|St. Petersburg. Rus. . 
Hudson. Rock,.......|Winnetka, Ill........ 
Hull,.Henry..-...... . |Louinville. Ky... | S800!) Krelslor, MHUs-s 22 <7) inae’ Ohio... 
ull, Warren........|Gasport, N. Y....... 
ad Aton seeeee (Chicago, Hl......-..- 
unt, Martita...... . |Argentina........... 
Hunter, Ian....... E Kyser, Kay....-.2..- 
a aa seeeess.|Detroit, Mich......-- L 
mter, Tab......... |New. York. N. ¥..... 
a , Edw. B. (Led) |New York, N. ¥ 901 add, AlAs ong. oc eae, 
Hutchinson, Secor iae Seattle, ee Lahr, Bert.. 
Hutton. Betty. Battle Creek, Mi ‘Laine. 
Hyer, Martha........ Fort Worth, Texas. 
PASHAN RUATIC sive ss. ica [eis eisleee oie vue ele esas 
I 
Inescort, Frieda...... Edinburgh, Spee ie e 3 
esby, Mona England 
Treland, John. 
Istomin, Eugene 
Iturbi, Jose.....-....|Valencia. Spain.......| 1579||Lang, Jume........ 
Ives, Burl... a cae 
SJ | _ = | tiEanson, Snooky (Roy)|Memphis, Tenn...... 
Pale, (Sam... .6 2.2. New York. N. Y.....| 1898)|Lanza, Mario........| New York, N. ¥..... 
Jackson, Felix. . |Hamburg, Germany ..| 1902||La Rosa, Julius. .....|Brooklyn, N .Y...... 
Jagel, Frederick. ..... ‘Brooklyn, N. Y......]| 1897||Larrimore, Francine. .| Verdun, France....... 
Jagger, Dean........ Lima, Ohio..........| 1903||La Rue, Grace....... 
James, Dennis....... Jersey City, N. J.. 
dames, Harry........ Albany, Ga.......... 
Janney, Leon........ Ogden, Utab.........| 1917||Laurie, Piper........|Detroit, Mich........ 
Janney, William,..... New York, N. ¥ 
Janssen, Werner...... New York, N. Y.....| 1900||Lauri-Volpi, Giacomo.| Lanuvio, Italy....... 
Jarrett, Art . (Marysville, Calif.....|.....||Lawford, Peter....... 
Jeanmaire, Renee. ...- Paris, France. .......| 1925|\Lawrence, Carol......| Melrose Park, Ill..... 
Jeffreys, Anne....... Goldsboro, N. C...... 
Jenkins, Allen New York, N. Y..... 


Johnson, Van. 
Johnston, Johnny. 
Jones, Jennifer. 


Judge. Arline. 
K 


ie Oe 
Kaltenborn, Hans V.. 
Karloff, Borie........ 
Karns, Roscoe..,.... 


Kay, Lisan.......... 
Kaye, Buddy. . ns 
Kaye, Danny 
Kaye, Nora.. 
Kaye, Sammy 
Kaye, Sonya. . 
Kazan, Elia. 
Keane, Hobt. Emmett 
Kearns, Joseph....... 
Keating, Fred........ 
Keaton, Buster....... 


Kendall, Kay.../.... 
Kennedy, Arthur,..... 
Kennedy, Madge..... 
Kent, Allegra aoeke, tiers 
Kenton, BURR ys aise 
Kenyon, Doris....... 
Kerr, Deborah....... 
Kerr, Geoffrey. 
Kerr, John. . 
Kert, Larry.. 
Keyes, Evelyn 
Kiepura, Jan.. 

Kilgallen, Dorothy 
Kilian, Victor 
King, Dennis 
King, Henry 


Kipnis, Alexander 
Kirby, Michael. 

Kirkland, Muriel. 
Kirsten. Dorothy 
Kitchell, Iva 


- Newport, R.1..... 
- (St. M 
.|Tulga, Okla.......... 


. (New York, N.Y; 


. |New York, N. Y 1931 ||Lombardo. Guy 


or ee St. Paul; Minn. -. Soe 
.| London, Engiand 
Perleberg, Germany... 
aces Merced, Calif........ 


Smithtown, Pa.......]| 1934}|Leigh, Vivien........ Darjeeling. India. 
Long Beach, Calif. 1911 Leighton, Margaret 


Dawson, Yukon, Can..| 1902||Leinsdorf, Erien.....: Vienna, Austria...... 
Milfo: ss eicisiate ats 1905 
Marseilles, Teen a re Users ee Fog COMIOCR RO, TET o sears vigie 
ridgeport, Conn..... 
Fee eee PP ita eenes Bia: Eats New York, N.Y. os 
....| New York City. 

hire SS Cottey hor SER aes ee 1882 Seer weseety). D. CGx.e 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 1878 Newark, N. J. ..cte.0 6 
London, Engiand..... 1887 ||Lewis, Joe E.........| New York, N. Y.....|-..... 
San Bernardino, Calif. | 1893||Lewis, Monica.......|Chicago, Ill.......... 
Brooklyn, N. Y.....- 1909||Lewis, Robert Q......| New York, N..Y..... 
Conneaut, Ohio...... 1912) |)Lewis. Ted. .....s0.. 
New York, Se 1918 |)Liberace.............| West Allis, Wis...... 
Brooklyn, N.Y 913 


1920||Lillie, Beatric 


Cleveland, Ohio 1910||Linasay, Howar 


. Brooklyn, N.Y... ...| 1934||Lindsay, M 


arg: 
eevee tia co Turk fsa. Linkletver, Art. 


New York, N. p a 1883 
Salt take City, Utah.,| 1907 
New York, N. ¥..... 1902 
Pidva, Kan-- cence 1896||Litel, John..... 
Halifax, N.S........ 1909 

ailaetaca iene, h as euccals; BInFCaNORe 1939||Livesey, Barrie....... 
Boston, Mass....... 1899 ||Livesey, Jack........]Barry, So. Wales..... 
Pittsburgh. Pa....... | 1912 Livesey, Roger... 5. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 1930 }|L egos Mary....|Seattle, Wash........ 
Lowell, Maas......... 1921 ||Liloyd, Harold........]Buchard, Nebr....... 
Brooklyn, N.Y. -....|/Lioyd, Harold Jr.....}California........... 
Yorkshire, England. ..| 1926 Lockhart, June. ......) New York, N. Y...., 
Worcester, Mass..... 1944 ||JLock wood, Margateh,. 
Chicane Tian es | eee Loder, John. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1937||Loesser, Frank.......] New York, N. Y..... 
Wichita, jit eee 1912/|Logan. Ella......... 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 1887 


London, pagina. - | 1895\|Lollobrigida, Gina... .JItaly................ 


Los Angeles, Calif. 1930)|Long, Richard 
Port Arthur, nee .| 1925||Lopez, Vincent 


. |Poland. 1902 ||Loren, Sophia........ Naples, Italy... 2...) 

A Chicago, ni 1913||Loring, Eugene...... Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Jersey City. N. J 1898||Lorre, Peter... .. ..-| Rosenberg, Hungary... 
Coventry, England 1897)||Losch, Tilly Vienna, Austria. .... 
Christianburg, Va. 1896 ||Love, Bessie. Midland, Tex........ 
. (San Francisco, Calif...| 1899)|Lowe, Edmund....../San Jose, Calit. |. |” 
Savannah, Tll.,....... 1901 ||Loy, Myrna......,..| Helena, Mont.......; 
. |Red Hill, ‘England. . 1884 
cv RGssla ian eae 1896 c i 

» (Canadas... cn testes 1925 ||Lum (Chester ae 
Yonkers, N.Y 02.58 1903 ||Lund, John Rochester, N. 
Montelair. N. dione 1919 Lunaigan, William....}Syracuse, N.¥ 
Junction City, Kan...{ 1919||Lunt, Alfred........ .| Milwaukee, Wi 


Birthplace 


-......| London, England.....| 1 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 


acKellar, Helen. . | :|Detroit, Mich... |!!! oe 
pee heal nee ie wasinie 
el ..|Canterbury, N. 5 

MacKenzie, Gisele... .| W! 5 ‘a 


‘| East Orange, N 


Madison, Guy....... Bakersfield, calit 
Magnani. Anmna.,.... Rome, Ttaly ap seat ose “yA 
Malone, Dorothy..... Chicago, Ill....... vee 
Mangano, Silvana... |Italy...............:|eeuss 
Manulis, Martin..... eS York, N. Y..... 
Mahoney, Will,...... Helena, Mont....... ~ 
ROTA, UTI. iesissie kms Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Mansfield, Jayne. |... Bryn Mawr, Pa...... 
March, Fredric....... Racine, Wis........ 
pay AUS cio exatere - | Me Francisco, Calif... 
EMpirate-s cs aie on ePags exico Cit; exico., 
Markevitch, Igor.....| Rus ag 5 te olepiteo 
Markova, Alicia. . |: °° London, Engiand..... 
— oan --.+--.+.| Porterville, Calif..... 


Porterville, Calif 
Madri M 


sia Nae 
y' eh ustral 

Marshall, Brenda... .. Philippines 
Marshall, Everett. ...| Lawrence, Mass..,... 
Marshall, Herbert... .| London, England..... 
Marshall, Sarah......}London, England..... 
Ee eee Steupenviuie, Ohlo. 


Nin 
Martino-Ross!. Gius. 
Marvin, Lee....... 
Marx, Arthur (Harpo) New York, 
Marx, Herbert (Zeppo)| New York, 
Marx, Julius (Groucho)| New Sores 
Marx, Leonard (Chico)| New York, N. Y..... 
Mason, James Huvdersfeld. England. 
ener aiaie ts Midland, Texas 
gL en aol 2, Se pa ae 


Matthews, A. 
Matthews, Jessie..... 
Matthews, Lester. 

Mature, Victor le, K 
Matzenauer, Margarete) aren; Hungary 

Maude, Margery Wimbledon, England.. 
Maurer, Peggy 


Brae sy! ‘|Trinidad, B. W. I 
Mission, Texas 


Maynor. Dorothy... .| Norfolk, Va. 
Mayo, Virginia. St. Louis, 
McBride, Marv Marg,| Paris, Mo 
McCaffery, J. K. M. .|Idaho 


McCallister, Lon. .| Los ‘Angeles, ‘Calif. 


McCarey, Leo. .|Los Angeles, Calif. . 1904 
McCarthy, Kevin .|Seattle, Wash..... 1915) 
McCoy, Tim. , .|Saginaw, Mich....... 1891 
McCracken, Joa .| Philadelphia, Pa...... 1922 
McCrea, Joe! .|Los Angeles, Calif. 1905 
McDonald, Marie... .|B ge (aap mre ye 1924 
McDowall, Roddy. . ‘|London, ean byerniets 1928 
McFarland, George. ..| Dallas, Tex.......... 1928 
McGee, Fibber....... Peoria, Il. ae aradtersiale wie 1896 
(James Jordan) 
-McGee, Molly. .|Peoria, Ill......... ..| 1897 
(Marian Jordan) | 
McGeehan, Patrick a Steelton, Pas ...64 2.0. 1907 
McGuire, Dorothy....|Qmaha, Nebr........ 1918 
McHugh, Frank...... Homestead, Pa....... 1899) 
McKay, Scott. .| Pleasantville, Iowa.. 1915 
McKenna, Siobhan. .| Belfast, Ireland......]...:, 
MceLagien, Victor.....| London, England..... 1886) 


Grand Mere, Que., eines 
Surbiton, England. . 
AEE Micro: : 


McLerie, Allyn. icé.405 
McNaughton. Harry.. 
MeWilliams, Ralph... 


Meadows, Audrey....|/China..........+.0+. 
Meadows, Jayne..... wu “Chang, China.... 
Meeker, Ralph....... Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Melchior, Lauritz.....| Copenhagen, Denmark 1890 
Melton, James....... Moultrie, Ga..... 1904 
Menjou, Adolphe..... Pittsburgh, Pa. 1890) 
Menken, Helen....... New York, N. yY: 1901 


.| New York, N. bi 


Menuhin, Yehudi.. 
‘\Savannah, Ga.. 


Mercer, Johnny...... 1909 
Meredith, Burgess... .|Cleveland, Ohio; 1908) 
Merkel, Una......... Covington, Ky....... 1903 
Merman, Ethel. Bae aay Astoria, N. Y......+. 1909 


9! ‘Nesbit, Cathleen. 


Milhaud, Dairus 
Milland, ee 
Miller, Ann.. 


Montalban, Ricardo. 
Montgomery, Georege.. 
Montgomery, Robert.. 
‘Moore, Colleen....... 
Moore, Constance. ... 
Moore, G 


Morgan, Claudia 
(Morgan, Dennis 
Morgan, Henry 
Morgan, Jane.. 

Morgana, Nina 


Morley, Robert. 
Morris, Chester 
Morris, Wayne....... 
Morrow. Doretta 
Moss, Arnold 
Mostel, Zero (Sam). . 
eee 


Murphy, M 
Murray, heen 


caro! eee 
Nash, Mary......... 
Natick. o Mildred . 


Negri, POMS Sil aire nis 
Nelson, Barry 
Nelson, Ozzie........ 
Neilson-Terry, Phyllis. 


Nesbitt, John.... 
Newman. Claude. 
Newman, Paul. 

Nichols, Dudley.. 
‘Niesen, Gertrude 
Nijinska, Bronislava. . 


Noble, Ray... ...«.++ 
‘Nolan, Doris 
Nolan, Lloyd 
North, Sheree 
Norworth, Jack 
Novotna, Jarmilla. .. 
Novarro, Ramon 
Novis, Donald 
Nugent, Edward 
Nugent, Elliott 


Oo 


Oakie, Jack.......... 
Oberon, Merle 
O’Brien, Edmond... 
O’Brien, Margaret... 
O’Brien, Pat......... 
O’Brien-Moore, rege 
O’Connor, Donald.. 
O'Connor, Una....... 
©’ Donnell, Cathy... 
O'Driscoll, Marae: 
O'Hara, Maureen . 
O'Keefe, Dennis. . 
O'Keefe, Walter 
Olivier, Laurence 


Sa 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
fee Pa, 


. |Aix-en-Provence, Fr.. 
. |Neath, Wales 


= aie es Conn 


. |Buffalo, N. ¥.. 
.|Vienna, Austria 
‘|New York, N. ¥ 
. (Semley, ngane. 


‘Los Angeles, Calit. a 
‘Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
London, England..... Bi 


New Haven, Conn..., 
Washington, eae there 


N 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Y 
.|New York, N. Y 
Bi Macken nie Va.. 


Keokuk, zone 
aes 


Troy, N. 
iB atEose Md 
London, Rugieng, 


Ulm, Germany 
Lipno, Poland.. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
London, England. 
.|Cheshire. England 


Ln me KORA 


‘|Plymouth, England. . 
. |Cleveland, Ohio 
; og rede” Ohio.. 


Sussex, cnet 


Yp. 
San pratolnea: Calit.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
. |Prague, Czechoslo. 
Durango, Mexico 
Hastings, Bgl 


oe “Austratia,: ; 


‘ {Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 


' Belfast, ‘Treland,..... 


‘ |Dublin, Ireland 
. (Fort Madison, Iowa.. 
Hartford, Conn 
Dorking, ‘England. 


/ 


Name 
£8) Ole (John). . 
Deodod 


Ponselle, Rosa. 
Porter, Cole 


Powell, Eleanor 
Powell, Jane......... 
Powell, William...... 
Power, Tyrone.. 
Powers, Mala........ 
Powers, Marie....... 
Preminger, Otto 
Presley, Plvis........ 
Preston, Robert 
Price, Georgie 


Price, Vincent........ 


3 Austinville, Va 


aronnueln. Via View, Ark.. 
pringfield 

Portland, Ore. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

San Francisco 


Vienna, Austris 
Tupelo, Miss. . 


Newton Highl’ ‘ds, ‘Mass os 


New York, N. Y 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


se eeseene 


Robeson, Paul....... 

Robinson, Edward G.. 

Robinson, Sugar Chile 
(Frank Isaac) 


ers 
Rockwell, Geo. (Doc.) . 
eh ret Wek 


3 
2||Rogers, Chas (Buddays 
5 Rogers, G 


Roland, Gilbert 
99||Roman, Ruth 


Chicago, Il 


Newark, N. J 
.| Newarr. N. J 


almon re Ba Sole 
Sanders, Geo 
Sanderson, Ju fa. 
Sandor, Gyorgy. 
Santiey, Frederic 
Santley, Joseph 


.| Springfield. 


Long Beach, 


‘ Minneapolis, ici 


‘|London, Englan 
«| St. Petersburg, Gani: 


‘| Budapest. Hungary... - 
Salt Lake City, Utah., 
Salt Lake ee Utan.. 


Calif. .:. 


Mass , 


1912 
1887 
1889 


Pringle, Aileen.’ !...: Ting Re Ree ya ; “ange 
ee ae Sayao. Bidu......... Rio de Janeiro, Brazil..| 1908 
Purcell. Charles |": "! ; omnes. Tenn, Senildkraut, ee Leto any oe ae 1390 
nglan HCOIPS, LITO... ee ssas  AUBLY. eee ee eee 
Purdom, Edmund. .. & Schneider, Alexander..| Vilna, Poland........ 1908 
oO > Erato Seott, Ba A ES New Yc OPk> NG ke ne oan 
uayle, Anthony..... ancashire, England..|..... Seo! arbara Ann.,..|/Canada,.......+..-- 193 
Oat paee et Philadelphia, Pa.....,| 1907|\Scott, Hazel......... Trinliads ds Seaec ee 1920 
Quinn, ‘Anthony... . | |Chihuahua, Mexico. .:| 1915||Scott, Lizabeth, | 1.11. Scranton, Pa.... 1.2). 1923. 
“ ety kp jaca Jamesnort, Gono 1916 
Scott, Randolph... ... range Co., Va....... 1903 
Raft, George......... New York, N. Y..... 1905||Scott, Zachary....... Austin, ‘Tex, 165 esas 1914 
Rainer, Lu Se fy Sa Vienna, Austria. ..... 1912||Seberg, Jean........, Marshalltown, Iowa...| 1938 
Raines, Hila, .......: Snoqu: ualmicKalls, Wash 1921 ||Segal, Vivienne....... Philadelphia. Pa...... 1897 
Rains, Claude --{London, England..... 1889||Segovia, Andres. ..... Linares, Spain....... 1894 
‘ |Bialystox. Poland 1893||Seidel, Toscha. .... 1: Odessa, Russia... .... 1899 
- {Santa Ana, Calif..... 1917 Selznick, David 0. .| Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1902 
:|Bar Harbor. Maine. . ‘| 1902||Serkin, Rudolph......|Bger, Austria. ......_ 1903 
; - Prague, Pia en oa ..| 1921]||Sessions, Roger. -|Brooklyn, N. Y. - 1896 
Rambeau, Marjorie Shaw, Artie... «|New York, N. Y...... 1910 
Rasch, Albertina. Shaw, Victoria. . | Sydney, NERA Wo ee 1935 
Rathbone, Basil, . : shaw, Winfred....... San Francisco, Cal, 1899 
Ratott, Gregory Moises Shawn, (Ted) Edwin. ‘| Kansas City, Mo. 1891 
iA Shearer, Moira, . ..|Scotland........ 1927 
Ray. Johnnie......... Shearer, Norma Montreal, Canad 1904 
Rayburn, Gene...... Sheffield, Reginald. . London, England 1961 
Raye, Martha........ Sheldon, Herb....... Brooklyn, N. Y.. 1913 
Raymond, Gene...... Sheridan, ‘Ane lemeesats -| Denton, Tex........ 1915 
Reagan, Ronald... ..: Shirley, Anne........ New York, N. Y..... 1918 
Redgrave, Michael . Snore, Dinah. .2.1:.: Winchester, Fenn. ... | 1917 
Redman, Joyce...... je Shriner, Herb........ Toledo, Ohio.........) 1918 
Reed, Alan.......... New York, N. Y..... 1907 ||Sidney, Sylvia....... New York, N. > Geass 1910 
Reed, Donna,..,..... Denison, Iowa....... 921 VEPs, PAW ccc y eee Brooklyn, N. Y...._. 1912 
Reed, Florence. : 22.1: Philadelphia, Pa, . 1883 ||Silvers, Sid. ........ Brooklyn, N. Y.......| 1904 
Regan, Phil.......)! Brooklyn. N. Y......- 1908||Simon, Simone ...... Marseilles, France. *. 1914 
Renaldo, Duncan.....|Camden. Ns 2 1904 petra Frank. .../... Hoboken, N. 1917 
Beanie, Michael. | * 1°! Bradfora, England.: 1909||Singleton Loony Aor Philadelphia, Pak Liraah 1912 
pee berg, Elisabeth... |Germany............ 1894 elton, Red (Richard) Vincennes, ee Shin fare «| 1913 
vere, Anne........ New York, N. Y.. 1906 Skinner, Cornelia Otis.| Chicago, Til. Bites 1903 
Reynolds, Debbie. |!‘ /El Paso, Texas... . °°" 1932||Skulni enasha Russias. ceeneee : 1895 
Boyne! ds, Joyce...... San Antonio, oot: EP 1924 Serr ie ae SA Aen Zagreb, Yugoslavia. : 
Reynolds, Mariorie: ; : |Buhl, te aho. 1 Vienna, Austria... .... | 1902 
ees es aes Pendleton, Canadas 1921 
: son. Peterhead, Scotland...| 1892 
Bardeen, Ralph. | Pittsb 2, 1924 
icoman, ae Darevetene 895 |/Sm: ith; Kate: too oaaleneesetiies tt aaa 1 
Rico, Roger. . France. rene. | 1510 ‘Smith; Lois.......... Topeka, Kan........ 1 “| 1803 


oh anwy sks. Barbara. . 
Beer ioton, Maureen. . 


Stevens, Rise. 
Stewart, James... 


Stone. Dorothy... 
Stone, Ezra. . 


Szell, George 
Szigeti, Joseph 


T 


Tagiiavini, Rgpemets: ; 
Tajo, Italo. 
Talbot, Nita. . 
‘allchief, Maria, i 
alley. Marion....... 
Tallier, Nadine....... 
Talmadge, Constance. 
Talmadge. Norma.... 
Tamiris. Helen....... 
Tandy, Jessica...... 
Taurog, Norman..... 
Taylor, Deems....... 
Taylor, Elizabeth..... 
waylor, Kent. ....... 
Taylor. Robert....... 
Tebaldi, Renata....:. 
Temianka, Henri..... 
Temple. Shirley. ..... 
Templeton, Alec...... 
Terris, Norma....... 
Tetzel, JOAN. 2, dea. 


Thomas, Danny 
Thomas, John Charis 
Thorborg, Kerstin. 
Thorndike, Sybil... 

Thornhill, Claude... : 
Tibbett, Lawrence.... 
Tierney, Gene........ 


Toomey, Regis....... 
Tomlin, Pinky....... 
Tone. Franchot...... 


ange Tamara., 


Tracy, Spencer. Lob dee ee 
‘Traubel, Helen....... 
Treacher, Arthur V,. 
Trevor, Claire 
Truex, Ernest........ 
Truman, Margaret .. 


: Indiana, Pa...... 


. |Monessen, Pa..... 


. Brooklyn, N. Y 


Birthplace 


5 gS ahog ete Conn...... 


Stroud, England..; 


N. 
Kreminiesy, Russia... 
INeweastle, Pa........ 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pesaro. Italy......... 
Greenock,-Scotland,.. 
Santa Montes, a: 
Cardiff, Wales. 

Columbus, Kans. 
New York, N. Y.. 
Wolverhampton, 


Bordeaux, France, 
Northbridge, es 
Deerfield, Mich: 
Meyersdale, Pa. aA 
.|Venjan, Sweden...... 


..|Gainsborough, Eng.. 
. Terre Haute, Ind..... 


Bakersfield, Calif..... 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 


rlnendenballa, Minn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Durant, Okla 

Niagara Falls, N. ¥.. 


Montreal, Siege ee 


se eeee 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Atlanta, Ga........ ue 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 
St. Louis, Mo........ 


| DEREMLOU, eS: 
New York, N. Y.... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 


“Independence. Mo. 


1920 


Dickinson. N. Dak 
London, England. 
New York, N. Y 
Bensonhurst, 
New Bedford, Mass. 1917 
Denver, Colo. 1873 
Detroit, Mich........ 1911 
WNiews Yorks 2N. Yo.cre0ll= «= 
Graz, Austria........ 1886 
oomington, Tex... .- 1922 
Salt Lake City, Uiah.. 1934 
Kalamazoo, Mich.. 1920 
!/Old Westbury, N.Y: cour 
. (St. Petersburg, Russia.| 1882 
‘Santa Monica, Calif...| 1911 
hicago. Ill..... aieia'y 1898 
Norfolk, Va... 0000 .| 1911 
New York, N. Y 1912 
New York. N. Y 1902 
SHMOUNGS; Tie, slaw lice nae 
Chicago, Ill..... 1899 
Deepwater, Mo. 1904 
Chicago, Di...... 1896 
St. Osyth, England 1894 
IBUdGADESE,.. - 6.202 oo 897 
Budapest. Hungary 1892 
Reggio Emilia, Italy,.| 1913 
. |Pinerolo, Italy....... 1915 
. «|New York, N. Y..... 1930 
. |Fairfax, tro bw guateeubus 92. 
Paes INES ne ore tatayott 1906 
OP ERTROD tate fo os niet eco kazaa 1932 
Benokiva: af ag eee aise 1900 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1897 
New York, N. Y...... 905 
London, England..... 1909 
Chicago, Ill.......... 1899 
New York, N. Y. 1885 
London, England..... 1932 
TOW Bienes sisi 1907 


— 


Ure, Mary.. 


Loptal . Lenore 
> Vv 
Vallee, Rudy... 


86||Vance, Vivian........ 
‘Van Doren, Mamie: : 


Van Fleet, Jo. 


Elien..:. 


Wallach, Eli. . 


Weede, Ro 


Welles, Orson. 
West, Mae 


Wheeler, Lois. 


Wilde, Cornel. 


Wilson, Julie.. 
Winchell, Paul 
Windsor, Clair 


Withers, Jane. 
Wood, Helen. 
Wood, Peggy. 


Young, Alan. . 


Young, Robert 


Zz 


Zorina, 


Name 
0}|Tucker, Forrest. ..... 


Verdon, Gwen. : 
Vidor, King Louis. ... 
Vinay, Ramon.,.. 


Wallace, Mike (Myron) 


Walbrook, Anton .::. 
al yea ter Alfred . 


Weidler, Virginia. aie 
Weissmuller, Johnny. . 

Welitsch. Liuba...... 
Welk, Lawrence...... 


Wheeler, Bert... 


5 Whiteman. Pau 
Whiting, Jack... 
Whorf, Richard. . 
Widmark, Richard 
Wilcoxon. Henry . 


Wilding, Michael..... 
Williams, Emlyn..... 
Williams. Esther. .... 
Williams, Frances. . . 


Wilson, Marie. 
Winchell, Walter. .... 
Ww) inninger, Charles. . 


Winters, Shelley...... 
Winwood, Bstelle..... 


Woolley, Monty. 


Wynyard, Diana..... 


Young, Glare Kimball, 
Young, Loretta...... 


Youngman, Benny: 
Youskevitch, Igor, 
Yurka. Blanche. |... 


Zanuck, Darryl! F. 
Zimbalist, Efrem 
Vera.... 
Zukor, Adolph. . 


Tucker, Richard ..... 


eo eee (EUUSSIO. .. 1. - eee 
cree ee 


Wallace, Idaho,...... 


.|Glasgow, Scotland.... 
New Ulm, Minn...... 


oon one: Vt. secee 
a ees 


eee ee Der eeeee 


ae : eon N.Y cones 

Camden, Ohio....... 

. Syracuse, N. Y.. ES 

. |Netherlands.... 
kia. 


Galveston, Tex. . 
Chillan, Chile... 


Vinson, Helen..... :;/|Beaumont, Tex.....- 

Von Zell, Harry R....|Indianapolis, Ind,.... 
Ww 

Walker, eee . |New York. N. Y.,.... 

Walker, Nan . (Philadelphia, Pa 


i brooke Mass 


Seine Traverse City, Mich, . 
Wayne, John..,... ...|Winterset. Iowa...... 
Webb, Alan......... York, England....... 
Webb, Clifton. .... oe Indianapolis, EO stcers 
Webb, Jack.......... Santa Monica, Calif.,. 
Webster, Se ta gh . |New York, nce 


.».. (Baltimore, Md....... 
Holly wood, Calif. ;::. 
Chicago, Til. c0 ac ste 
Bozissowo, Bulgaria... 
nr. Strasburg, N. Dak. 
Kenosha, W18s........ 
Ech tae Brooklyn, N. Y. ia 
. |Paterson, N. J. 
Stockton, Calif 
Denver, Colo. 
Philadeiphia, Pa, 
Winthrop, Mass. ve 
Sunrise, Minn. ce 
. [British ‘West Indies. 
New York. N. Y.....: 
Essex, England,...... 
Mostyn, Wales... "-rc 
Los Angeles, Calif: 
.|St. Paul, Minn,...... 


CL wwcee 


eos we oe (Atlanta, Ga... 1s. 
Clarksville, Tenn..... 

Brooklyn, N. ah ion 

New York, N. ¥ 


Worth, Billie... Rome, N. ¥.. 

Wright, Martha Seattle, Wash... 
Wright, Teresa New York, N. Y 
Wyatt, Jane. Campgaw,. N. J.. 
Wyler, William Mulhouse, France! 
Wyman, Jane .. |St. Joseph, MOs.caitete 
Wynn, Bessie. .. |Adrtan, Mich... sis 
Wynn, Ed...... ..|Philadelphia, Pa.,.... 
Wynn, Keenan....... New York, ¥,; 
Wynter, Dana....... LONGONs js. aoe aie ake 


‘Northumberl’d., Eng... 
icago, TH, is... cm sete 

Salt Lake City, Utan.. 

Chicago, 


9 
Ee 


; {Russ 
‘St. Paul, Minn.. 


.|Wahoo, Nebr... 
. |Rostov, Russia 
Berlin, Germany oa 
. |Ricse, Hungary...... 


ne ie Bade SRE RE 


570 
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Noted Personalities—Stars of the Past 


Stars of the Past 


(Including theater and film producers, as of Nov. 1, 1957) 


Name 


Born |Died 
el. A 
1892|1948|Achron, Isador 


1855 /|1926|Adler, Jacob 

1858 |1953|Adler, Sarab Tavisks 
1898|1933|Adoree, Renee 
1879|1945 |Ainley. Henry 
1894/1956 Allen, Fred 
1869/1948)Allen, Viola 

1883 |1950 Allgood, Sara 


1886 |1954|Anderson, John Murray 


1859 |1940|Anderson, Mary 
1866 |1931|Arbuckle, Maclyn 
1887 |1933|Arbuckle, Roscoe 


1871 |1936|Asche, ‘Oscar 
1885 |1946 Atwill, Lionel 
1898/1940) Ayres, one 


1864 |1922|Bacon, Frakk 
1859 |1953 Bailey, Frankie 
1847 |1906|\Bailey, James A. 
1903 hee Bailey, Mildred 
1895 |1957|Baker, Belle 
1876 |1948|Baker, Lee 
1877|1936|Baliev, Nikita 
1882/1956 |Bancroft, George 
1890/1952 (Banks, Leslie 
18971950 |Banks, Monty 
1890|1955|Bara, Theda 
1881/1951 |Barere, Simon 
1819/1891 |Barnum, Phineas T. 
1858/1891 |Barrett, Lawrence 
18601937 |Barrie, Sir James M. 
1882 |1912|Barrison, Mabel 
1882)|1942|Barrymore, John 
1878|1954|Barrymore, Lionel 
1848/1905 |Barrymore, Maurice 
1878/1947 |Barton, John 
1867/1952 |Basserman, Albert 
1873/1941 |Bates, Blanche 
1888/1954 |Bates, Florence 
1873/1951 |Bauer, Harold 
1893/}1951|Baxter, Warner 
1880 |1928|Bayes, Nora 
1873/1928 |Beban, George 
1887|1955|Beecher, Janet 
1884|1946|Beery, Noah 
1889/1949|Beery, Wallace 
meek 1931 |Belasco, David 
1851/1917 |Bell, Digby 
1889/1945 |\Benchley, Robert C. 
1873/1944 Bennett, Richard 
1879|1946|Bent, Marion 
1870 /1940|Bentley, Irene 
1867 |1944|Beresford, Harry 
1875|1938|Bergere, Valerie 
1863 |1927|Bernard, Sam 
1845 |1923|Bernhardt, Sarah 
1893/1943 |Bernie, Ben 
18691927 |Bingham, Amelia 
1884/1955 |Blackwell, Carlyle 
1900/1943 |Bledsoe, Jules 
1872/1928|Blinn, Holbrook 
1886|1936|Blood, Adele 
1870/1907 |Bloodgood, Clara 
1866 |1927 |Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Fanny 
1899/1957 \Bogart, Humphrey 
1866/1932 |Bonstelle, Jessie 
1833/1893 |Booth, Edwin 
1796/1852 |Booth, Junius Brutus 
18941953 |Bordoni, Irene 
1867 |1943|Bosworth, Hobart 
1869|1913 |Boucicault, Aubrey 
1821/1890 |Boucicault, Dion 
1898/1935 |Boucicault, Renee 
1874|1946|Bowes, Maj. Edward 
1890/1935 |Boyd, William 
1893/1939 |Brady, Alice 
1873|1948 Braithwaite, Lilian 
1871 |1936|Breese, Edmund 
1901/1948 |Breneman, Tom 
1875/1948 |Brian, Donald 
1891/1951 |Brice, Fanny 
1866|1952|Broadhurst, George 
1904/1951 |Bromberg, J. Edward 
1814/1880 |Brougham, John 
1904/1957 |Brown, John 
1881/1948 |Bryant, Charles 
1891/1957 Buchanan, Jack 
1884 |1950|Buck, Frank 
1886}1957|Buck, Gene 
3863 )1915|Bunny, John 
1846 |1910|Burgess, Nell 
1896 |1956'Burns, Bob 


[or] 


1882) 1943) Burr, a 
1802/1860) Burton, 
1896] 1946) Bontcrwurch, Charles 
1872) 1943| Byron, Arthur 

1843] 1920| Byron, Oliver D. 


Cc 
1900} 1938] Cabot, Eliot 
1886} 1955] Cahill, Lilly 


1895] 1956) Calhern, Lo 


Louis 
1865|1940|Campbell, Mrs. Patrick 


1887) 1918] Castle, Vernon 
1887] 1950| Cavanaugh, Hobart 
1868| 1949| Cawthorn, Joseph 


Cherry, Charles 

1861|1923| Chevalier, Albert 
1900) 1951) Christians, Mady 
1876) 1940) Churchill, Berton 
1887| 1940) Clark, M 


1857|1934| Cline, Magaie 
1900) 1937/ Clive, Col 

1880) 1940) Clive, Edward E. 
1883) 1954 Coates, Albert 
1880|1937|Coburn, Mrs. Charles 
1887|1934| Cody, Lew 
1838/1899 Coghian, Charles 
1851/1932) Coghlan, Rose 
1878/1942) Cohan, George M. 
1876) 1916) Cohan, Josephine 
1878) 1955) Collier, Constance 
1866) 1944| Collier, William, Sr. 
1866] 1910| Collins, Lottie 

1908) 1934] Columbo, Russ 
1907| 1944; Compton, Betty 
1888] 1933) Conners, Barry 
1887] 1940| Connolly, Walter 
1876| 1937) Conquest, Ida 

1854| 1896) Conway, Minnie 

1) Cossart, Ernest 
1877| 1950| Costello, Soong ss 
1891/1948) Cotton, Luc 

1851) 1933) Cottrelly, Mathilde 
1848] 1936|Coulter, Frazer 
1875) 1933| Courtenay, William 
1869] 1930) Courtleigh, William 
1896) 1941) Courtney, Fay 

1890) 1950) Cowl, Jane 

1847) 1924/| Crabtree, Lotta 
1845] 1928) Crane, William H. 
1875) 1945) Craven, Frank 
....|1948| Crawley, Sayre 
1917) 1944) Cregar, Laird 

1880| 1942) Crews, Laura Hope 
1865) 1944) Crosman, Henrietta 
1888] 1943| Crumit, Frank 
1909] 1953) Curtis, Alan 

1816) 1876) Cushman, Charlotte 


D 

1864) 1942) Dalton, Charles 
1875) 1927| Daly, Arnold 

1838] 1899) Daly, Augustin 
1869) 1941) Danforth, William 
1860) 1935] Daniels, Frank 
1815/1877| Davenport, E. L. 
1858] 1932) Davenport, Eva 
1829) 1891] Davenport, 
1850) 1898] Davenport, 
1866) 1949] Davenport, 
1872) 1945] Davis, Fay 
1931/1955] Dean, James 

1859} 1933] De Angelis, acterse: 
1881] 1950) DeCordoba, P: 
1900| 1943| DeLeath, LSS 
1879| 1943] Denniston, wane 
1878) 1949| Desmond, 
1865|1950|de Wolfe, Bele 
1917/1945] Dickson, Gloria 
1879) 1947| Digges, Dudley 

1890) 1944! Dinehart, Alan 

1865) 1928] Ditrichstein, Leo 
1895/1949) Dix, Richard 

1859) 1943] Dixey, Henry E. 
1856} 1924] Dockstader, Lew 
1892/1941) Dolly, Jennie 
1887|1928' Dooley, Johnny 


Fanny 
Harry 


Mrs. E. L. 


1810/1884 |Hllsler, Fanny 
1883/1941 Eltinge, Julian 
(sie a W.F 
1841 |1891 |Emmett, 

1881 |1951 |Errol, pet 

1945 |Evans, pen ace E. 


1870 |1929|Farnum, Dustin 
1876|1953|Farnum, William 
1865 |1935|Farren, George F. 
1826 |1908 |Farren, William 
1881/|1910|Faust, Lotta 
1868 |1940|Faversham, William 
1861|1939|Fawcett, George 
1887 \1936 Benwick, Irene 
1849/1930 |F Wm. J. 
1905 |1950 Field 8 Sidney 
1867/1941 Fields, Lew 
1884/1941 |Fields, Stanley 
18791946 |Fields, W. C. 

1869 |1947|Fischer, Alice 


1865 |1932|Fiske, Minnie Maddern 


1874 |1941 |Fitzgerald, Cissy 
1831/1891 |Florence, W. J. 
1831|1906|Florence, Mrs. W. J. 
1880 |1942|Fokine, Michel 
1905/1951 |Forbes, Ralph 
1853 |1937|Forbes-Robertson 
1859/1933 |Forrest, Arthur 
1806 |1872 Forrest, Edwin 
1872/1913!Fox, Della 
1854/1928 |Foy, Eddie 
1876|1941 |Franklin, Irene 
1885 |1938|Frederick, Pauline 
1870/1955 |Friganza, Trixie 
1860 |1915|Frohman, Charles 

851|1940|Frohman, Daniel 
1881/1950 |Fulton, Maude 
1885 |1947|Fyffe, Will 


G 
1873 |1929|Gallagher, Ed. 
1900/1955 |Gallagher, Richard 
1898/1940 |Galli, Rosina 
1913 |1952 Garfield, John 
1717|1779|Garrick, David 
1883|1945|Gay, Marie 
1904 |1954|George, Gladys 
1897|1936 |Gilbert, Jonn. 
a 1937|Gillette, William 


1867 |1943|Gililmore, Frank 
1879|1939|Gilpin, Charles 
18881947 |Gleason, Lucille 
1884|1936|Glendinning, Ernest 
1870 |1938|Godowsky, Leopold 
1886|1954 |Goetz, E. Ray 
1874/1955 |Golden, John 
1857|1919|Goodwin, Nat C. 
1884/1940 |Gordon, Cc. Menerel | 
1887|1948|Gordon, Vi 

1869 |1944 Gottschalk Pordicand 
1829}1869 Gottschalk. Louis 
1869 |1950|Gould, Billy 
1892|1949|Graham, Morland 
1879/1954 Greenstreet, Sydney 
1857 |1936|Greet, B 

1883 |1944/Grey, vane 

1950 |\Grey. Katherine 
1874 |1948'Griffith, David Wark 
1858/1934 |Grifith, Kate 

1/1848 |1912 Grossmith, George 


Grossmith, Gi 


8/1944 |Guilbert, Yvette. 


1933|Guinan, Texas 
1957|Guitry, Sacha 


H 
800/1871|Hackett, James H. 


1926|Hackett, James K. 
4 Haig. Emma 


1939/Hare, T. E. (Ernie) 
1940)Harlap, Otis 
1937|Harlow, Jean 

1946 |Harned, Virginia 
1911|Harrigan, Edward 
1944|Harris, Mildred 
1935 |Harrlson, R. B. 
1946 |Hart, William 8S. 
1955|Hartman, Grace 
1945 |Harwood, John 
1903 |Haworth, Joseph 
1957|Haye, Helen 


1942 Herbert, Henry 


7|1951 Herbert, Hugh 


1924 |Herbert, Victor 
1952/Herford, Beatrice 
1950 |Herne, Crystal 
1943 |Herne, Katherine 
1901 /Herne, James A, 


1929|Hitchock, Raymond 
1932|Hodge, William 
1957 |Hofmann, Josef 


0/1944 |Holland, Mildred 


1951|Holt, Jack 

1953 |Hopkins, Charles R. 
1935 |Hopper, De Wolf 
1950/Hopkins, Arthur 
1926|Houdini, Harry 
1943 |Howard, Leslie 
1955|Howard, Tom 
1949 |Howard, Willie 
1957)\Hull, Josephine 
1945 |Hunter, Glenn 
1950/Huston, Walter 
1951 |Hutcheson, Ernest 


I 
1934 |Illington, Margaret 
1950/Ingram, Rex 
1937|Ince, Ralph W. 
1905 |Irving, Henry 
1944 Irving, Isabel 
1914 Irving, Laurence 
1937 |Irwin, Edward 
1930 Irwin, Flo 
1938 |Irwin, sae 


1942/Jackson, Joe » 
1910/James, Louis 
1956|Janis, Elsie 

1950 |Jannings, Emil 
1905 |Jefferson, Joseph 


'9 |1923 |\Jefferson, Thomas 


1943 |Jeffreys, Ellis 
1930 |Jewett, Henry 
1935 |Johnsson, Moffet 
1950|Jolson, Al 

1940 \Jones, Billy 
1942\Jones, Buck 

1931 |Jones, Frank 
1955 |Joyce, gals 


1939|Kalich, Bertha 
1868/Kean, Charles 
1880|Kean, Mrs. Charles 
1833|Kean, Edmund 
1945|Keane, Doris 
1929|Keenan, Frank 
1873|Keene, Laura 
1898|Keene, Thomas W 
1917|Kelcey, Herbert 
1956|Kelly, Paul 
1939|Kelly, Walter C 
1895|Kemble, Agnes 
1854|Kemble, Charles 
1893|Kemble, Fannie 
1935|Kendal, Dame Madge 
1917|Kendal, Wm, H. 
1948|Kennedy, Edgar 
1945 |Kent, William 

1947 |Kerrigan, J. Warren 


1886 
1886 


195 
1939) 


Name 


Kerry, Norman 
Keys. Nelson 


1956] Kibbee, G 


uy 
1867) 1939| Kidder, Kathryn 
1863] 1933| Kilgour, Joseph 
1894] 1944| King, Charl 


L 
1891/1936] La Argentina 


|| 1862) 1932) Lackaye, Wilton 
ssa 


1904) 1948 Landi, Eli 


1884) 1944/ Langdon, H: 


1856 


1929 


Langtry, Lillian 


oo 1950) Lauder, Harry 


1937 
1954 
1945 
1952 
1929 
1952 
1950 
1949 
1908 
1931 
1905) 
1941 
1955 


Laughlin, Anna 
Laurie, Joe, Jr. 
LaVerne, Lucllle 
Lawrence, Gertrude 
Lawrence, Margaret 
Lee, Canada 

Lehr, Lew 

Leiber, Fritz 
Leighton, Margaret 
Leitzel, Lillian 
Lemoyne, W. J. 
ee 


Lhevinne, Josef 
Lincoln, Elmo 
Lipman, Clara 
Lloyd, Marie 
Lockhart, Gene 
Loftus, Cissle (Marie) 
Lombard, Carole 
Lord, Pauline 

Love, Montagu 
Lowell, Helen 
Lubitsch, Ernst 
Lupino, George 
Lupino, Stanley 
Lyman, Abe 

Lyteli, Bert 

Lytton, Henry 


M 
Mack, Andrew 
Mack, Willard 
Macy, George Carleton 
Mann, Louis 
Mannering, Mary 
Mansfield, Richard 
Mantell, Robert B. 
Margetson, Arthur 
Marion, George 
Marlowe, Julia 
Marshall, Tully 
Martin, Chris-Pin 
Mather, Margaret 
Mattison, Edith W. 
Maude, Cyril 
Maurice (M. Mouvet) 
May, Edna 
Mayhew, Kate 
Mayhew, Stella 
Mayne, Frank G. 


1896) Mayo, Frank 


84/1951] Mayo, Margaret 


McCoy, Bessie 
McCullough, John 
McCullough, Paul 


1952) McDaniel, Hattie 
1951) McGlynn, Frank 


Mcintyre, Frank J. 
Melntyre, James 
McKinley, Mabel 


1932) McNaughton, Tom 
1927| McRae, Bruce 
1946) Meek, Donald 


Meighan, Thomas 
Menken, Ada 
Mercer, Bery 


i 
1946) Merivale, Phillip 
1944| Miller, Glenn 
1926} Miller, Henry 


Miller, Marilyn 
Mills, Florence 


1955| Minnevitch, Borrah 
1955| Miranda, Carmen 
1957| Mitchell, Grant 


= 


909 


Mitchell, Maggie 
Mix, Tom 
Modjeska, Helena 


1935) Moissi, Alexander 


1932 
1861 
1951 


Monroe, George W. 
Montez, Lola 
Montez, Maria 


1885/1955 |Moore, Tom 
1882)/1949|Moran, Georg: 


, Clara 
1845 /1906|Morrison, Lewis 
1894 /1953|Munn, Frank 
1906/1955|Munson, Ona 


N 
1888 |1950|Nash, Florence 
1945|Nash, George 
1879/1945 |Nazimova, Alla 
1846/1905 |Neilson, Ada 
1848 |1880|Neilson, Adelaide 
1868)1957|Nielson-Terry, Julia 
Nee pereole iga 


oO 
O'Connell, Hugh 
O'Dell, Maude 
1878/1945 |O’Hara, Fiske 
1880/1938 |Oland, Warner 
1860 }1932/Olcott, Chauncey 
1885/1942 Oliver, Edna May 
1847 |1920/O' Neill, James 
1871/1921 |Opp, Julie 
1902/1939 Osterman, Jack 
1887 |1943|Overman, Lynne 
1887 |1949 |Ouspenskaya, Maria 


P 
1860/1941 |Paderewski, Ignace 
1889/1954 |Pallette, Eugene 
1860 |1936|Palmer, Minnie 
1894 |1954/Paseal, Gabriel 
1881/1940 Pasternack, Josef A. 
1891 |1950|Patricola, Tom 
1885 |1931|Pavlowa, Anna 
1868 |1934|Payton, Corse 
1885 |1950|Pemberton, Brock 
1904 |1941|Penner, Joe 
1888 /19571Percy, Esme 
1892/1937 |Perkins, Osgood 
1893/1931 |Phillips, Norma 
1906/1938 )|Pinchot, Rosmond 
1892|1957|Pinza, Ezio 
1880/1939 |Polaire, Mile. 
1869 |1931|Power, Tyrone 
1872/1935 |Powers, Eugene 
1862/1943|Powers, James T. 
1873/1943 |Price, Kate 
1856/1919 /Primrose, George 
1879 }1956|Prouty, Jed 
1871|1942|Pryor, Arthur 
1908 |1944|Purcell, Dick 


R 
1820|1858|Rachel, Mme. 
1873 |1943|Rachmaninoff, Sergei 
1906/1946 Ragland, John (Rags) 
1844|1914|Rankin, A. McKee 
1900 |1947|Rankin, Arthur 
1883 |1953|Rawlinson, Herbert 
1891/1943 Ray, Charles 
1852/1901/Reed, Roland 
1860/1916|/Rehan, Ada 
1893 |1923|Reid, Wallace 
1873/1943 |Reinhardt, Max 
1857 |1920|Rejane, Mme, 
1870|1940|Richman, Charles 
1838 |1912'|Rignold, George 
1821/1905 |Ristori, Adelaide 
1874|1930|Ritchie, Adele 
1910/1938 |Roberti, Lyda 
1861 |1928 |Roberts, Theodore 
1878|1949|Robinson, Bill 
1830/1912|Robinson, Frederic 
1865 |1942'Robson, May 


1887/1951 |Romberg, Sigmund 
1862/1946|Rosenthal, Moriz 
1882|1936'|Rothafel, S.-L. (Roxy) 
1864|1936|Russell, Annie 
1861|1922|Russell, Lillian 
1880/1948 Ryan, Mary 


Ss 
1855 |1912|St. John, Florence 
1885 |1936|Sale, Chic (Charles) 
1861 |1896 'Salvini, Alexander 
1828 |1915|Salvini, Tomasso 
1856/1898 |Scanian, Wm. J. 
18791954 Scheff, Fritzi 
189211930 |Schenck, Joe 
1865 |1930\Schildkraut, Rudolph 
1882/1951 ‘Schnabel, Artur 
1$10'1949 Schumann, Henrietta 


Name 


Scott, Cyril 
Seott-Siddons, Mrs. 


Shubert, Lee 
Sidaons, Mrs. Sarah 


0\Sills, M 


Sis trois (Melville) 

Sitgreaves, Beverley 

Skelly, Hal 

Skinner, Otis 

eee oe Alison 
Aubrey 

Sorma, Agnes 

Sothern, Edward H. 

Sothern, Harry 

‘Sousa, John Pnilip 


g, Guy 
Stanislavsky, Constantin! 
Starr, Muriel 

Stephens, Yorke 
Stephenson, Henry 
Stephenson, James 
Sterling, Ford 

Stevens, Emily 
Stevenson, Charles A. 
Stone, Lewis 

Straus, Oskar 

Sullivan, Francis L 
Summerville, Amelia 
Summerville, G.J. (Slim) 
Sylva, Marguerite 


1835) 1911 
1836) 1908 


1887/1940 
1874| 1947 


'Thompson, Denman 
‘Thompson, Lydia 


Tinney, Frank 
‘Toler, Sidney 


Operatic and 


Died Name 
1919) Abbot, Bessie. ..;U.S 
1891) Abbott, Emma../U. 8. 
1951| Agostini, Giusep.| Ital. 
1930| Albani, Emma. .|Can 
1894) Alboni, Marietta| Ital. 
1952) Alda, Frances... .|N. Z 
1952) Altglass, Max.. .| Pol. 
1898] Alvary, Max... .|Ger. 
1942) Amato, Pasquale} Ital. 
1950| Baker, Martha. .|U. 5. 
1931) Bellini, Laura.. .|U. 8. 
1884| Bishop, Ann....|U.5. 
1921] Bispham, David.| U. 8 
1930) Bloch, Max.. .. .|Ger. 
1940) Bonci, Alessandro} Ital. 
1950) Borgatti, Giusep} Ital 
1954| Bourskaya, Ina.|...... 
1856) Braham. John. .| Eng 
1921| Brandt, Mari- 

BANG ie ti poy a0 Ger. 
1935| Braslau, Sophie.|U. 8. 
1925|Brema, Marie.. .| Eng. 
1884) Brignoli, Pasq, .| Ital. 
1936) Butt, Clara... ..| Eng. 
1942/Calve, Emma, ..| Fr. 
1927| Campanari, G. ,|Ital. 
1896| Campanini, Italo} Ital. 
1922| Carleton, W. T.|U.S. 
1921) Caruso, Enrico. .| Ital. 
1944) Cavalieri, Lina, .| Ital. 
1938) Chaliapin, Feod.| Rus. 
1947) Claessens, Maria) Belg 
1941) Claussen, Julia. .|Swed 
1907/Cruvelli, J.S...|Ger. 
1943) Davies, Benj. . .| Welsh 
1950) Deluca, Giusep . | Ital. 
1917|De Reszke, 

Edouard..... Pol, 
1925) De Reszke, Jean| Pol. 
1930) Destinn, Emmy. Boh. 
1931| Doria, Clara. . .| Eng. 
1952|Eames, Emma. .|U. 8. 
1955| Easton, Florence Eng. 
1935|Esty, Alice..... U.S. 
1914) Faure, Jean... .| Fr. 
1889 Formes, Karl. . .|Ger. 
1951 Fremstad, Olive.| Swed 
1935} Fugere, Lucien. .| Fr. 
1950) Gabor, Arnold. .| Hung 
1932|Gadski, Johanna! Ger. 
1905 Galli-Marle, C. | Fr. 
1832|Garcia, Manuel. |Span. 
1920! Gerster, Etelka. ‘Hung, 


1882) 1943 | Whiting, >} 
1865 eer Whitty, Daine eo May 
1853) 1914/Willard, E 


1926|Valentino, Rudolph , 
1927|Valli, Vallie 
944|Velez, Lupe 
1951|Victoria, Vesta ‘Yeamans, Annie 
. Yeamans, Lydia 
1957/Von Stroheim, Erich Yohe, May 
w Young, Roland 

1946|Waldron, Charles D. 1900) 1956|Young, Victor 

1951|Walker, Robert Z 

1864/Wallack, Jas. W. 1869) 1932 |\Ziegfeld, Florenz 

{1873 |Wallack, Jas. W., Jr. 

Concert Singers of the Past 

Died Name Nat. || Born) Died Name 
1884) 1938) Gluck, Alma....}Rumn,|| 1840 tee Patti, Carlotta. .| Ital. 
1811/1869| Grisi, Giulia... .| Ital. 1829] 1904; Pyne, Louisa. ..| Eng. 
1889|1951|Gustatson, wn. 1885/1952) Pertile, Aurel. Ttal. 
1888) 1942) Hackett, Charles] U. 8. 1833) 1882) Phillips, Adelaide) Eng. 
1813| 1868] Harrison Wm, . nee 1854/1914|Plancon, Pol... .| Fr. 
1878) 1933| Harrold, Orville.| U 1861) 1933) Renaud, ‘Maurice! Fr. 
1852|1929|Hauk, Minnie...|U. S. ||1889/1952| Rimini, Giacomo] Ital. 
1823|1861|Hayes, Cath... . Eng. 1874) 1951 Rothier, Leon.. .| Fr. 
1885) 1955) Hempel, Frieda.|......||1795)1854| Rubini, "Giovan .| Ital 
1877|1954| Hinckley, Allen.|U. 8S. 1878|1953| Ruffo, Titta. Ital, 
1885) 1933) Hinkle, Florence} U. 8. 864| 1903) Sanderson, Sybil 0.8 
1844) 1899) Hogarth, Wm.. .| Eng. 1834) 1922 Santley, Charles Eng. 
1871)1947| Homer, Louise..|U. S. || 1848]1886|Scaria, Emil... .|Ger. 
1868/1933] Journet, Marcel.| Fr. 1876) 1945) Schlegel, Carl... .|Ger. 
1863/1939] Juch, Emma... .| Austr. ||1868]1931|Schmedes, Erik .| Den. 
1886) 1942/ Karinska, Maria] Rus. 1888] 1953| Schorr, Friedrick 
1842/1916) Kellogg, Clara L.)U. 8. |} 1861) 1936) Schumann- 
1892/1953 ate aon: FRE Ernes- 

yale 0h ee P 

1871) 1953| Knote, Heinrich.|...... 1889) 1952|Schumann, 
1875|1933| Kurz, Selma... .|Pol.. Elisabeth... . .|Ger 
1794| 1858) Lablache, Luigi .| Ital. 1869} 1936) Scotti. AatonDe: Ttal. 
1891) 1946] Lazzari, Carolina) us a 1858] 1935|Sembrich 
1848/1929 Lehmann, a Marcella... .. 
1900|1941| Lewis, Mary.. accpe 3. 1785] 1857|Sinclair, John.. . 
1820} 1887] Lind, ‘Jenny. :|Swed. ||1876|1946 Slezak, Leow ee 
1889|1944| Lindi, Aroldo. . .|Swed. 806) 1854|/Sontag, Hetty. . 
1841/1908) Lucca, Pauline. .| Austr, || 1849|1927|Sucher, Rosa. . .|G 
1879) 1935) Maclennan, F...|U. 8S. ||1899|1936|Supervia, Con- 
1808/1836] Malibran, Maria] Fr. Chita i5..00 8s Span, 
1810) 1883) Mario, Giuseppe Ital. 1893) 1948) Tauber, Richard| Austr 
1891/1951) Mario, Queena..|U. S. || 1753!1833/Tedi, Luiza... . .| Port. 
1875) 1952) Martin, Riccardo] U. 8. 1863) 1940| Ternina, Milka. | Croat. 
1845/1918] Materna, Amalia| Austr. |! 1874/1940 Tetrazzini, Luisa) Ital. | 
1842/1876) Mathews, Julia.|U. 8 1831)1877|Titiens, Therese. Hung.) 
1848] 1923] Maurel, Victor..| Fr. 1845] 1931|Thursby, Emma] U. S. | 
1884/1945) McCormack, Jno} Irish 1838] 1928) Trebeili, Zelia.. .| Fr. | 
1861) 1931) Melba, Nellie. . .| Aus’lia|| 1868) 1935| Urlus, Jacques. .|Dtch. | 
1903) 1947| Moore, Grace...|U.S. || 1883/1951] Valle, M mas tal, 
1878) 1954) Muratore, Lucien] Fr. 1870) 1932 Van Rooy, Anion| Dteh, 
1836) 1889) Murska, Ilma. . .| Ital. 1821/1910) Viardot, M 
1892/1936) Muzio, Claudia. | Ital. chelle Catine Span, 
1834) 1898] Nicolini, Nicolas] Fr. 1824| 1893] Wachtel, Theod.| Gr. 
1876] 1943] Nielsen, Alice.. .]U. S 1698) 1744| Walker, "Thomas| Eng. 
1831|1917| Niemann, Albert| Ger. 1883) 1953 Werrenrath, 
1843] 1921) Nilsson, Christine| Swed. Reinald..... U.8. 
1859/1914] Nordica, Lillian.|U. 8. |/1871/1932 Whitehill, Clar,|U. 8. 
1818/1908) Novellc, Clara, .| Eng. 1836) 1910 Whitney, Myron|U. 8, 
1891) 1943] Onegin, ‘Sigrid. _|Ger 1800/1849] Wilson, John. . .| Eng. 
1883] 1942] Obolensky, Prince Rus, 1873] 1935 Witherspoon, 
1858) 1894| Oudin, Eugene. .|Belg. Herbert...... U.S. 
|] 1831 1910] Palmer, Bessie. .|U. 8. 800| 1890) Wood, Joseph.. .| Eng. 
1843|1919! Patti, Adelina.. .' Ital. 1869) 1947) Yaw, EllenBeach' U. S. 


Weights and Measures—Customary and Metric 


GENERAL TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


Tables of United States €ustomary Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 
12 inches (in.) = 1 foot ve 
3 feet = 1 yard ( 


y 

Bey yards = 1 rod ay le, or perch (1634ft.) 

rods = ki 3; ple. of pereh (16% 660 
fee’ 

8 furlongs = 1 statute mile (mi.) = 1,760 yards 
$ = 5,280 feet 

3 miles =1 eag0 le = 5,280 yards = 15,840 

280 ==1 statute or land mile 


5, feet 
6, 076.1033 feet—1 international nautical mile 


AREA MEASURE 
Squares and cubes of units are sometimes abbre- 
viated by using ‘‘superior’’ figures. For example, 
ft? means square foot, and ft® means cubic foot. 


144 square i glad = 1 square foot (sq. ft.) 
9 square fee == 1 square yard (sq. SF es = 1,296 
square inches 
3034 square yards = peauare red (sq. rd.) = 272 % 
square fee’ 
160 square rods = 1 acre — 4,840 square yards = 
43,560 


= 1 section (of land) 
= 1 township = 36 sections = 36 
square miles 
CUBIC MEASURE 
1,728 ae inches (cu. in.) = 1 cubic foot (cu. ft.) 


640 acres 
1 mile square 
6 miles square 


27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard (eu. yd.) 
GUNTER’S OR SURVEYORS CHAIN 
MEASURE 

1 link (li.) 


7.92 inches (in.) = 
100 links Srey weg (ch.) = 4 rods = 66 


t 
=1 Eager are Name ) = 320 rods 


; LIQUID MEASURE 

The word ‘‘liquid’’ or the abbreviation ‘‘liq’’ 
when necessary should be used when a liquid unit 
is designated. 
4 gills (gi.) = 1 pint (ot) (= 28.875 cubic inches) 


80 chains 


2 pints = 1 quart (qt.) (= 57.75 cubic inches) 
4quarts =1 gallon gal.) (= 231 cubic inches) = 
pints = 32 gills 


APOTHECARIES’ FLUID MEASURE 
60 minims (min.) = 1 fluid dram (fl. dr.) (= 0.225 6 


eubic inch) 
8 fluid drams = 1 fluid ounce (fl. oz.) (= 1.8047 
16 a 1 He oe Dey ) = 28.875 cubi 
uid ounces = n = cubic 
. inches) = 128 fluid drams 
2 pints =1 Pi hes at.) | (= 57.75 cubic 


inches) = 32 fluid ounces = 

uarts 1 etnon aa pe 231 -cubi 
= on = cubic 

y inches) = = 128 fluid ounces = 
1,024 fluid drams 


DRY MEASURE 


The word ‘‘dry’’ should be used when necessary 
in combination with the name or abbreviation of 
the dry unit. 


2 pints (pt.) = 1 Fe (at.) (= 67.200 6 cubie 
8 quarts = z peck _@K.) (= 537.605 cubic 


c) 
4 pecks et heer _@u.) i Sreane 2,150.42 cubic 
inches) = 32 quarts 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 


When necessary to distinguish the avoirdupois 
dram from the apothecaries’ dram, or to distinguish 
the avoirdupois dram or ounce from the fluid dram 
or ounce, or to distinguish the avoirdupois ounce 
or pound from the troy or apothecaries’ ounce or 
pound, the word ‘‘avoirdupois’’ or the abbrevia- 
tion ‘‘avydp’’ should be used in combination with 
the name or abbreviation of the avoirdupois unit. 

(The “grain” is the same in avoirdupois, troy, anu 
apothecaries’ weight.) 

27 11/32 grains 
16 drams 
16 ounces 


1 dram (dr.) 
1 ounce (oz.) = 437 % grains 
1 pound (ib.) = 256 dram: 
7,000 grains 
100 pounds 1 hundredweight (cwt.)* 
20 hundredweights = 1 ton (tn.) = 2.000 pounds* 
In “gross” or “long’’ measure, the following values 
are recognized: 
112 pounds == 1 gross or long hundred- 
weight* 


20 gross or long 
hundredweights = 1 gross or long ton = 2,240 
pounds* 

*When the terms “hundredweight’”’ and ‘‘ton” 
are used unmodified, they are commonly understood 
to mean the 100-pound hundredweight and the 
2,000-pound ton, respectively; these units may be 
designated ‘‘net’”’ or ‘“‘short’’ when necessary to 
distinguish them from the corresponding units in 
gross or long measure. 


TROY WEIGHT 


24 grains = 1 pennyweight (awe) 
20 eemby weights = 1ounce troy (oz. t.) = 480 


J nly 


grains 

12 ounces troy = 1pound troy (lb. == 240 
pennyweights = 5,760 grains 

APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT 

20 grains = 1 scruple (s. ap.) 

3 scruples = 1 dram apothecaries (dr. ap.) 
= 60 grains 

8 drams apothe- =l1 ounce apothecaries (OZ. ap. 

caries = 24 scruples = 480 grains 


12°ounces apothe- = 1 pound apothecaries (lb. ap.) 
caries = 96 drams apothecaries = 
288 scruples — 5,760 grains 


Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 
10 millimeters (mm) = 1 centimeter (cm.) 


10 centimeters =1 decimeter (dm.) = 100 
millimeters 
10 decimeters = 1 meter (m.) = 1,000 milli- 
Adee ter (dkm.) 
Meters = ekameter 2 
tf dekameters = 1 hectometer (hm.) = 100 


meters 
= 1 kilometer (km.) = 1,000 
meters 


AREA MEASURE 


: square tye aee’ (em?) 
fuare meter (m2?) = l1,- 

1 000 square millimeters 

1 are (a) 

1 ions (ha.) = 10,000 
square meters 

= 1 square kilometer (km?) = 

,000 square meters 


10 hectometers 


100 square milli- 
Meters (mm?) 
10,000 square centi- 


meters 
100 square meters 
100 ares 


II It 


100 hectares 
VOLUME MEASURE 
1.) = : centiliter (cl.) 
49 sess ("=f ene 3 = 100 mt 
10 deciliters 1 liter* (.) = a 000 milliliters 
10 liters 


= 1 dekaliter (dkl.) 
10 dekaliters = 1 hectoliter ) = 00 liters 
10 hectoliters = 


1 kiloliter (kl.) = 000 liters 


*The liter is defined as the volume occupied, 
under standard conditions, by a quantity of pure 
water having a mass of 1 kilogram. This volume is 
very nearly equal to 1,000 cubic centimeters or 1 
cubic decimeter; the actual metric equivalent is, 
1 liter = 1.000 028 cubic decimeters. Thus the mil- 
liliter and the liter are larger than the cubic 
centimeter and the cubic decimeter, respectively. 
by 28 parts in 1,000,000. 


CUBIC MEASURE 
1,000 cubic milli- == 1 cubie centimeter (em) 
meters (mm?) 


1, on are centi- = 1 cubic decimeter (dm*) = 1, 
,000 cubic millimeters 
1,000 oe deci- = =1 cubic meter (m*) = 1 stere 
meters = 1,000,000 cubie centi- 
meters = 1,000,000,000 cubic 
millimeters 
WEIGHT 
10 milligrams (mg.) = 1 centigram {oz} 
10 centigrams = ldecigram (dg.) = 100 
milligrams 
10 decigrams = 1 gram (g.) = 1,000 milli- 
grams 
10 grams = 1 dekagram (dkg.) 
10 dekagrams = 1 hectogram (hg.) = 100 
grams 
10 hectograms = 1 kilogram (kg.) = 1,000 
grams 
1,000 kilograms = 1 metric ton (t.) 


ae ee ee 
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Tables of Equivalents 


OTE unit is enclosed in brackets (thus, [1 hand] ————), this indi 
OP thet the unit eeaes ceed current use in the United per 2) + unit is be! 
$ be based on “‘custom and usage” rather than on formal authoritative 


Equivalents involving decimals are, 


in most instances, round: 
where they are exact, in which cases these exact equivalents are so 


leum products for statistical and 
Sedan lent is recognized 


LENGTHS 
0.1 millimicron (exactly) 
0.000 1 micron (exactly, 
1 Angstrom (A.)........ { 0.000 000 1 eter 


" Ten aes cenka | FeO 20Gb : 
1 cable’s length... oe ee 
1 centimeter (cm.).....-.... 0.393 7 inch (exactly) 


Z 66 feet 
Spree nr cn aGceseses | 20.117 meters 
100 feet 
1 chain (engineers) ..........+-«-+ | 30.480 meters 


1 dekameter (dkm.)..........-.. ate .aig ise 
BERETRGINOVEN] ciate ale's aieie\aiee's ccc -- sce ee { 1.29 meters 
sea Hn AOR A me 
Tfoot (ft.)........-2. (‘10 chains « eee 
: 660 feet 


fur.)............ 4 220 yards 
epee fur) | statute mile 


201.168 meee _ 
Ratintattsteiste-eleiaiaisisiaie sed siatere ne ches 
nan Sat Hee eis aidiete <r 2.540 Sea 
Dieta clita ial ast o> ue @tctaine wrayer x e 
1 kilometer (km.) PEE sh gt em 
l league (land)....... seeesreees | 4.828 kilometers 
1 link (li.) (Gunter’s or 7.92 inches (exactly) 
SUIVEYOTS) .. cess vanes - (0.201 meer a 
1 link (1i.) (engineers) ..........4. ; {0.308 ee 
3 
1 meter (m.)........ ame Sas 
0.001 millimeter (exactly) 
1 micron (py [the Greek 
letter mu])........ | eee fepar inch 
{0.008 inch (exactly) 
Tmil.......-.eeeeeeeeeess* | 0.025 4 millimeter 


5,280 feet 
1 mile (mi.) (statute or land)..... { 1/609 Tee 
ile (mi.) (nautical, U.S.) { 6,080.20 feet 

See a to July 1, 1,853.248 meters 

RAR elscath rie ats Acie nce «ne 1,001 int. nautical mi. 

1 mile (mi,.) (nautical, inter- { 6,076, 10333 feet 
national) (used in U.S. fil 

after July 1, 1954)...... pore old U.S. nautical 

m 


1 millimeter (m) misters 


1 millimicron (mp. {the ’ 0.001 micron (exactly) 


0.000 000 039 37 inch 
(exactly) 


English letter m. in 
combination with the 


Greek letter mu) ]..... O18 887 inch fexacty) 
M ne! 
1 point (typography).... { 0/351 millimeter y 
feet 
1 rod (rd.), pole, or perch..... eceee 4 5% yards 
5.029 meters 
l yard (yd.)........- eiaieveinin®'s eeveee- 0.914 meter 
AREAS OR SURFACES 
§ 43,560 square feet 
OSes v eee +... 4 4,840 square yards 
119396 ee di 
E square yards 
DREGE) our eicc cen tcoutes { 0025 acre 
1 hectare (ha.).. Rielatefacs stars pine aipialeaea 2.471 acres 


{1 square (building) ]...... . i 
1 square centimeter (cm2). -;,-0.155 square inch 
1 square decimeter (dm?)......15.500 square: inches. 
1 square foot (sq. ft.)....929.034 square centimeters 


. .100 square fect 


1 square inch (sq. in.).....6.452 uate coe eineteys 
1 square kilometer (km?)....... { 6888 catenn taite 
1 square meter (m?).......... { trey wee 
I square mile (sq. mi.)...........-. 259.000 hectares 


1 square millimeter (mm2), . 
1 square rod (sq. rd.), sq. pole, or 

BUPELOM ,. oo cee ae bivterese ule 25.293 square meters 
1 square yard (sq. yd.)......-..0.836 square meter 


CAPACITIES OR VOLUMES 


BOLO TOON. ig)< 5. 0sdun are a unit of volume of water equal 
to the volume of a prism one foot high with a base 
one acre in area; 43,560 cubic feet or 1,232.6 cubic 
meters. 


barrel (bbl.), liquid............. 31 to 42 gallons* 


*There are a variety of “‘barrels’’, established 
by law or usage. For example, Federal taxes on fer- 
mented liquors are based on a barrel of 31 gal- 
lons; many State laws fix the ‘‘barrel for liquids” 
aS 3175 gallons; one State fixes a 36-gallon barrel 
for cistern measurement; Federal law recognizes a 
40-gallon barrel for ‘‘proof spirits’’; by custom, 
42 gallons comprise a barrel of crude oil or petro- 


. .0.002 square inch 


= 


I 


ea off to the third decimal place exce 
designated. 
grr linuids® by our 
7,056 cubic inches — 
quarts | 
3.281 bushels,struck 
measure 


1 barrel (bbi.), standard, for 
fruits, vegetables, and 
ether dry commodities 
except cranbeirti 


1 barrel (bbl.), standard, 
cranberry 


3 150.42 cubie in 
1 bushel (bu.) (U. S.) Rian = 
(struck measure)....... a5 Soe 


‘ters 
747.715 cubic inches 
[1 bushel, heaped (U. S.) ].. ¢ 1.278 bushels, struck 


measure 
*Frequently recognized as 114 bushels, struck 
measure. 
(1 bushel (bu.) British Im- 1.032 U. S. bushels, 
perial) struck 


(struck mea- cK measure 
LT me ee «seee | 2,219.360 cubic 
1 cord (cd.) (firewood).............- 128 eubic 
1 cubic centimeter (cm*).......... 0.061 cubic 
1 cubie decimeter (dm%)........ 61.023 cubic ine 


1 cubic foot (cu. ft.)...... { BE a decime: 


be 
1 cubic inch (cu. in.).... it 


1 cubic meter (m%)..............1.308 cubic yardss 
1 cubic yard (cu. yd.)...........0.765 cubic metert 


8 fluid ounces 
1 cup, Measuring. ......-.seeeeees { ¥% liquid pies: 
1 dram, fluid (or liquid) (@. dr) { §%Hu1d ounce | 
WS )icis se siemn cre tees 1 , 3.697 milliliters 
(1 dram, fluid (@. dr.) o.2eF U.S a 
(British) }.....2... +++ | 3.552 milliliters 


1 dekaliter (GEL).......seseseoeees { 
1 gallon (gal.) (U. S.)...... FRE Pie BS 


128 U. S. fluid ounces 
77.42 cubic inches 
[1 gallon (gal.) (British 
Imperial) ] os 


see eeeee 


1.201 U. S. gallons 
4.546 liters 
160 British fluid ounces 


7.219 cubic inches 
4 fluid ounces 


es (-s © ee Saas: ay 
2 hectoliter (hl.) vse. «cee siecle sie 
ate Yes atte 
ND maililiter: (mi) iia welsiscies males : minims 
0.061 cubic inch | 
1 ounce, fluid (or 1.805 cubic inches 
29 573 milliliters 


{1 ounce, fluid (fi. oz.) 1.734 cubic inches 
tish) J........ «++ { 28.412 milliliters 

1 peck: (pK.).. ists. ee ecereeees pape 

1 pint (pt.), dry...... one tv ithiase 


28.875 cubic inches 


0.473 liter 
67.201 cubic inches | 
101 liters 1 


1 pint (pt.), Hquid. ..5. 0.0... 


1 quart (qt.), dry (U.8.)..... 1.10 
0.969 British quart — 
1 quart (at.), liquid | gr] Scubio inches (exaauys 
(. 8.) ee 0.833 British quart 


| 69.354 cubic inches 
1 quart (qt.) Gritish)]... i 


tablespoon* 

Isteaspoon: yeds.amcsie roma { 1 fluid -drams* 

*The equivalent ‘‘1 teaspoon = 114 fluid drams’’ 
has been found by the Bureau to correspond more 
closely with the actual capacities of ‘‘measuring’* 
and silver teaspoons than the equivalent ‘‘1 tea- 
spoon = 1 fluid dram” which is given by a num- 
ber of dictionaries. 

WEIGHTS OR MASSES 

1 assay ton** (AT)........ a\ete isleualaye 29.167 grams 


**Used in assaying. The assay ton bears e 
same relation to the milligram that a ton of a08 
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IGHTS AND MEASURES (Continued ) 


437.5 grains (exactl. 
Bee avoirdupois bears to the ounce troy; hence | ! ounce, age 


{ y) 
0.911 troy or apothecaries” 


eight int in milligrams of precious metal obtained (oz, avdp.)........ oun 
y ton of ore gives directly the num- 28.350 ame 
og of t aor ou Snnces to the net ton. “Es i Meares oe oF see { top 480 i ge pox. 
I carat (c.) { pypligrams Beier sls .. | 31.103 grams 
: PANE 3 aE Oe lan — a 1 pennywe nt wt)... .. eee . 1,555 grams 
1 dram, apothecaries’ (dr. ap.)...... -{ 3 on 
f grams | 1 i . 
1 dram, avoirdupois { 27 11/32 (= 27.344) grains On ae x ai : ae or eos 
(dr. avdp.).....,. | 1.772 grams 455-502 grams 
gamma, see microgram 5,760 ns 
MERITS Scan, eiajislinia is Be Er Pectin 64.799 milligrams | 1 pound, troy or apothecaries’ 0.823 avoirdupois 
1 (.) 15.432 grains (ib, s. or Ib. BD icesine« Riaipiere ound 
1 Bundredy : ight ‘gross roe ‘or sicig qt ae 1 7b. 243 ety 
we! . crupl Rcaipia sowie Loisloecieeame a 
long*** (gross cwt.)...... 50.802 kilograms ae e eel ba 2, ~ 1% Sper 
240 pounds 
***The gross or long ton and Siicncctetiekt are * 
used commercially in the United States to only a i eo hh bat aoe re Oe ae { 1:12 met tons (exactly) 


fields, These units are the same as the British | ,,c7He €t0ss ot long ton and hundredweleht ate 

PY, “ > use cially in nite ates fo) a 

“ton’’ and “‘hundredweight’’ limited extent, usually in restricted industrial 

1 hundredweight, net or short { 100 pounds efeeay These units. ee ne: same as the British 
: Dee tee es f “ton’’ and ‘‘ ght”. 

(cwt. or net cwt.) 1 45.359 kilograms (2 204.622 pounds 


1 kilogram (kg.)..... seve eececceeese 2.205 pounds | 1-ton, metric (t.)...... St Spee 0'984 gross ton 

1 microgram (the Greek letter 24 1,102 net tons 
RPPNINTTNSR) 2 rosea csaiels iofaseseoa 0.000,001 gram (exactly) | 4 ton, net or short {5288 Be pounds 

EP milligram (MG.) . 6.0000 csc ce vievecns 0.015 grain | (tn, or net 4D). te cee owl oe 0.907 ee 


5 Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement 
UNITS OF LENGTH 


1 cubic yard 


Units Inches Links Feet Yards Rods | Chains | Miles Cm. Meters 
linch = 1 0.126 “i 0.083 333|0.027 778/0.005 051/0.001 263)}0.000 016 2.540) 0.025 400 
llink = 7.92 0.66 0. or 0.000 125 20.117 0.201 168 
1foot = 12 1.515 Ise 1 |0.333 ai 0. 060 606/0.015 152/0.000 189 30.480 0.304 801 
1 yard = 36 4.545 45 3 181 Hew 0: :045 455|0.000 568 91.440 0.914 402 

rod =| 198 25 16.5 5.5 0.25 0.003 125 Beene 5.029 210 
1 chain=| 792 100 22 4 1|0.0125 684| 20,116 84 
1 mile =|63 360 8000 5280 1760 320 80 1 160 O34: 72, wits ae 
icon = 0.3937|0.049 710)0.032 808/0.010 936]0.001 988]0.000 497|0.000 006 
1 meter= 39. 37 -|4.970.960:3.280 833]/1.093 611|0.198 838/0.049 710/0.000 621 

UNITS OF AREA 
Square Square Bguare Square Square Square 
Units inches links eet yards rods chains 
1 sq. inch = 1} 0.015 942 3 0.006 944 Ht on PEC 0.000 026 0.000 001 594 
1 sq. link —| 62,7264 1} 0.4356 0.0016 0.000 1 
1 sq. foo = 144| 2.295 684 1 0: ti ate 1 0.003 673 09 | 0.000 229 568 
1 sq. yard = ieee 20.6612 1} 0.033 057 85_| 0,002 066 12 
1 sq. rod = 39 2) 625|272.25 30.25 1} 0.0625 
i sq. chain = 627 208 10 000 4356 484 16 1 
1 acre = 6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4840 160) 10 
i sq. mile = 4.014 489 600] 64 000 000} 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 ran 640 
1 sq. cm == 0.154 999 69 | 0. te 471 04| 0.001 076} 0.000 119 599] 0.000 003 9. 0.000 000 247 
1 sq. meter = .9969 104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 a 0.002 471 04 
1 hectare = 15 499 969 247 104! 107 638.7 11 959.85 1395.367 24.7104 
Square Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters meters Hectares 
= 000 159 423|/0.000 000 000 249 6.451 626 0.000 645 163] 0.000 000 065 
oe ink = 0000 Ot ol : 0.000 000 015 628 404.6873 0.040 468 73 0.000 004 047 
1 sq. foot =]0.000 022 a 8 0.000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.000 009 290 
1 sq. yard =]0.000 206 612 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 130 7 0.000 083 613 
1 sd. rd =/0.006 25 0.000 009 765 625 252 929.5 25.292 95 0.002 529 295 
I sq. chain =|0.1 7 0.000 156 25 4 046 873 404.6873 0.040 468 7 
1 acre = 1 0.001 562 5 40 468 726/4046.873 0.404 687 
1 sq. mile = 640 25 899 984 703 2.589 ‘bee 258.9998 
1 sq. cm =]0.000 000 024 710/0.000 000 600 038 610 1 0.0001 0.000 000 01 
1 sq. meter =|0.000 247 104 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 1 0.0001 
1 hectare =|2.471 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 1 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
Cubic “Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
Units inches feet yards centimeters |decimeters meters 
ox . 704 He — 021 433 16.387 162] 0.016 387|0.000 016 387 
ae en ce OOUET: 7 087 0 | 28 317-016 28.317 016|0.028 317 016 


4 559.4 764.5594 |0.764 559 4 
1} 0.001 0.000 001 


46 656 at 
0 ob 023 38 x oe 035 314/0.000 ool 308 


1 cubic cm 
61.023 38 5 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1 000 1 0.001 
I eon alee =161 023.38 38. ee 45 1.307 942 8 1.000 000i 1000 1 


UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 


Units Minims. | Fluid drams |Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. 
EEE — 


1 minim = 1 0.016 6667 | 0.002 083 33] 0.000 520 833/0.000 130 208 
1 fluid dram = 89 1 0.125 0.031 25 "10.007 812 5 
i ———— 1920 32 4 L 0.25 
+ liquid pint — 7680 128 af : 2 
| eae ab ae) |1084 128 32 8 
f eeititter nom 16.2311| 0.270 518 0.083 814 8 |°0.008 458 69 [0.002 113 42 
i iter = 16 231.1. | 270.51 33.814 8 8.453 69 2113 

. re 265.974 | 4.432 90 Oe54 113 | O1s8 628 10.034 632 0 


1 cubic inch 
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UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) Continued } 
Liquid ‘ubic 
Units quarts Gallons Milliliters Liters inches _ 
a a EI gl ae ets St Se) ae fab 
= 0.000 065 104/0.000 016 276 0.061 610/0.000 061 610) 0.003 7665. 
i fluid dram — 0.003 906 25 |0.000 976 3.696 61 |0.003 696 61 er O86 
1 fluid ounce — ges 25 oe ay 5 ergy ‘0 a 572 9 “4 ttt 
1 fiquia pint os iad 0.125 473.166 |0.473 186 | 28875 
= 0. i = 
i fea nam = r F . canes bie ans 3 = 329 231 ante 
= .001 056 7 - & B 
wee = $086 71 0.264 178 0000 ’ 1.0251 
1 cubic inch = 0.017 3160 10.004 329 00 16.3867 0.016 386 7 ; 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 
D DB Deka- Cubic i 
Units pints witerte Pecks | Bushels| Liters liters inches : 
= i .0625 0.015 625] 0.550 598/0.055 060] 33.600 312 5% 
} we pet — 2 ¢ o.938 0.031 25 | 1.101 197/0.110 120} 67.200625 ~ 
1 peck = 16 1 0.25_ 8.809 57 |0.880 957| 537.605 
1 bushel — 64 32 4 1 “135.2383 3.523 83 |2150.42 
1 liter = 1.816 21 | 0.908 103/0.113 513/0.028 378) 1 0.1 61.0251 
1 dekaliter = 18.162 1.135 13 |0.283 78 610.251 


UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN 


1 9.081 03 t 10 1 
0.029 7621 0.014 88110.001 86010.000 465! 0.016 38710.001 639 1 


POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 


Apothecaries’ Avoirdupois | Apothecaries’ Avoirdupois ’ 
Units Grains Scruples Pennyweights Drams Drams Ounces 
1¢ = 1 0.05 ; 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002 285 71. 
1 erable =|. 20 : 1 0.833 333 3 0.731 4286 0.333 333 0.045 714 3 
er peep =| 27 1367 187 5 1.139 3238 Takeo. 0.455 7292 | 0.0625 a 
: ~==| 27.343 75 1.367 r r f 
eae =| 60 be 12350 17 12-194 286 age, 0.137 142 9 
. avdp. =| 437.5 ; 23 = 
eo 480 24 20 17.554 28 8 1.097 142 9 
1lb.-ap.ort.=/5760 288 240 210.651 4 96 13.165 714 
1 Ib. avdp. =|7000 350. 291.6667 256 116.6667 16 
1 mg. = 0.015 432] 0.000 771 618] 0.000 643 015] 0.000 564 383] 0.000 257 206} 0.000 035 2741 
1 gram =| 15.432 356|__ 0.771 618 0.643 014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 0.035 273 96 
1 kilogram =/15 432.356 1!771.6178 643.014 85 564.383 32 257.205 94 35.273 96 
Apoth. or Apoth. or |Avoirdupois 
Units Troy Ounces/TroyPounds| Pounds Milligrams Grams Kilograms 
1 grain =| 0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611)0.000 142 857 64.798 918] 0.064 798 918] 0.000 064 799 
1 scruple =| 0.041 6667 |0.003 472 222/0.002 857 143 1295.9784 1.295 978 4 | 0.001 295 978 
lpennyw't =| 0.05 0.004 166 667)0.003 428 571 1555.1740 1.555 17 0.001 555 174 
ldramavdp. =| 0.056 966 146}0.004 747 179|0.003 906 25 71.8454 1.771 845 4 | 0.001 771 845 
1 dram ap. =/| 0. 0.010 416 667/0.008 571429] 3887.9351 3.887 935 1 | 0.003 887 935 
1 02. avdp =| 0.911458 3 [0.075 954 861)0.0625 28 349.527 28.349 527 0.028 349 
10z.-ap. ort. =] 1 0.083 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.103 481 0.031 103 48 
1lb.-ap. or t, ==/12 1 0.822 857 1 (373 241.77 373 241.77 0.373 241 77 
1 lb, avdp. =]14.583 333 1.215 2778 |1 453 592.4277 (453.592 4277 | 0.453 592 4277 
Imilligram =| 0.000 032 151)0.000 002 679/0.000.002 205 - 0.001 0.000.00 
1 gram =| 0.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 |0.002 204 62 1000 a 0.001 
1 kilogram =132,150 742 2.679 228 5 |2.204 622 34111 000 000 1000 i 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 
Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun. Short Long Metric 
Units Ounces Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms Tons 
1 02. av = 1 0.0625 0.000 625 |0.000 031 25 |0.000 027 902/0.028 349 53 |0.000 028 350 
ipaay. == 16 1 0.01 0.0005 0.000 446 429/0.453 592 428 |0.000 453 592 
ish. cwt, =| 1600 100 1 0.05 0.044 642 86 45.359 243 |/0.045 359 243 
lsh, ton =/32 000 2000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 |0.907 184 86 
11. ton =/35 840 224 


1 kg. =|35.273 957|2.204 622 
Imetricton — |35 273.957 12204 .622 34122.046 223 


Special Terms Used 


In the metric system of weights and measures, 
designations of multiples and subdivisions of any 
unit may be arrived at by combining with the name 
of the unit the prefixes deka, hecto, and kilo, 
meaning, respectively, 10, 100, and 1,000, and deci, 
centi and milli, meaning, respectively, one-tenth, 
one-hundredth and one-thousandth, In some of the 
foregoing metric tables some such multiples and 
subdivisions have not been included for the reason 


that these have little, if any, currency in actual 
usage. 


In certain cases, particularly in scientific usage, 
it becomes convenient to provide for multiples 
larger than 1,000 and for subdivisions smaller than 
one-thousandth. Accordingly, the following prefixes 


22.4 1.12 1 
0.022 046 223]/0.001 102 311/0.000 984 2 
1.102 311 2 


1016.047 04 |1.016 047 04 
06 7 0.001 
0.984 206 40 | 1000 


in Metric System 


have been introduced and these are now generally 
recognized. 

myria, meaning 10,000 

mega, Meaning 1,000,000 

micro, meaning one-millionth 


A special case is found in the term ‘‘micron” 
(abbreviated as uw [the Greek letter mu]), a coined 
word meaning one-millionth of a meter (equivalent 
to one-thousandth of a millimeter); a milli-micron 
(abbreviated as mu) is one-thousandth of a micron 
(equivalent to one-millionth of a millimeter), and 
a micromicron (abbreviated asu uw) is one-millionth 
of a micron (equivalent to one thousandth of a mil- 
limicron or to 0.000,000,001 millimeter). 


Weight of Water 


Source: National Bu 


1 cubic inch. ... sa .0360 pound 
12 cubic inches aa A hound 
1 cubic foot. ... 62.4 pounds 
1 cubic foot. ......... 7.48052 U.S. gals. 
aoe cubic feet. ..5s..52 + 112.0 pounds 
35.96 cubic feet.......... 2240.0 pounds 


reau of Standards 


1 imperial gallon, .... - 10.0 unds 
11.2 imperial gallons..... 112.0 Pountn 
224 imperial gallons 2240.0 pounds 
1 U. 8. gallon... 8.33 pounds 
13.45 U. 8. gallons, 112.0 pounds 
269.0 U.S. gallons... 240.0 pounds 


Weights & Measures—Foreign & American Equivalents: Electrical Units 577 


Foreign 


f 
Exclusive of the Metric System, w 


Weights and Measures 


h is used by many foreign countries, and for which see page 585 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


Denomina- American De ina- 
Where Used nomina Ameri 
tions Equivalents tions Where Used Eaulvalones 
4.423 gal Kwan... LR ri SA os 8.2673 1 
5.6189 bu Last Belgtuth Holland. . | 85.134 Da 
a land,, 82.56 bu 
1.012 Ib seers 2 metric tons 
EER |[rengté-dana): Pate age 
nd). 
25.36 Ib Papeete s, ec 
25.32 Ib Sane isiere se lecale wasleec 01260 in 
25.40 Ib (1-1000 ch'ih) 
Libra (Ib)... .j)Argentina......../1.0128 Ib 
4 al gal nee ee ees Pak America.. .| 1 ae _ 
aers' ares eS His Bee, 
5.44 sq ft Me eeeeees (Cuba... .....eee + | 1.0143 Ib 
2 Ib Me esoeene Mexico........... 1.01467 Ib 
30.0 Fal Potereses [Peru weeeeee| 1.0143 I 
ee 5 Wi sieieheis:s)| WRUSUBV ire neers 1.01271 
Barile (wine)..|/Malta ........... 2 gal Cas eae Venezuela. + vaeees| LOLS 1b 
Berkovets..../U.S.S-R.......... 61.128 Ib Load, timber.. 0 cu ft 
Bongkal.... d. Mala Manzana..... 1.742 acres 
a 5 1.727 acres 
1.727 acres 
Marco. 0.507 Ib 
Maund. 5 82.2-7 Ib 
mbay - 560 Ib a (eecarapels} 46036 mil 
Wrasse ; miles 
India (Madras)... .|500 Ib 1, ee oo N «+ | 1.1594 miles 
Cantar (see Kantar) ee . 11,1493 miles 
Cantaro...... PMG nS Saco Soe 175 Ib Mina ........ 0.95 Ib 
Carat (metric)|World...... ..++.-|3.086 grains orgen...... 0.63 acre 
Catty........ Ching 26a. neces 1.333% Ib Oka (Oke)....|Greece.......... 512.82 
(see Kin)|Japan............ Oke........-|Hgypt..... veaeee| 2.7514 Ib 
(esnn-dod . ped Malacca. ... as 2. 
> Seine am Sat 22.83 inches 
(stand)... /Siam 135.64 Ib 
Pit creraywiaie jumatra 133% Ib 
Centaro...... Central America... 1334 ib 
Brunswick 139.44 Ib 
remen 0.9471 ft 
Denmark, Norway ./0.91416 ft 
Germany . .|27.9 inches ; 
Sweden .|36.113 Ib ' 
U.S.5.R | 1.102 Ib a 
hina. . | 1.20094 liq at | 
China .| 1.03205 dry at i 
apan 81256 bu #\) 
England 101.3 1 4 
Oya: Son. iam : s 129.54 Ib 4 
Cuadra,...... Argentina........ 4.2 acres ne aeeres a are 101.43 Ib pits 
Be a ee ay araguay......... 94.71 yd Da ac: 101.43 Ib ay) 
“  (sq.) Paraguay......... 1.85 acres Com Ae Ree 101.47 lb a 
deo tints TUZUAY. 2.502005 1.82 acres RUOGL ani aiae = 6.35 1b 
Cwt. (hund. Sagene....... 7 feet " 
weight)..... Britisnvess.esne. 112 Ib S80 Fane veins 8.26 bu ‘ 
Dessiatine....jU.S.S.R.......... 2.6997 acres BOOS aaa sate oe 0.0245) acre d 
rachma,..... GTeCCET whisc os ue 9.38 grains er «| 22-35 Ib 4 | 
wnam...... Palestine......... 0.22239 acre Shaku. . | 11.9303 in ‘ 
Fanega (dry)..|Ecuador, Salvador. |1.5745 bu ho. . 1.91 aes 
ternrste aisle -« CHO Ries eee 2.75268 bu Skalpun .937 I 
“ (dry). .|Guatemala, Spain.. |1,57744 bu Stone. 5 4 Ib ot 
Lae Ss amioayae Mexico. . .. 2.57716 bu sun... ae 1,193 inches a 
“  <dry)..|Spain. . . 1.57501 bu Tael (Kuping). 575.64 grs (troy) P| { 
“  Giquid)|Spain. . . 16 gal aE Tee eiiepce 0.25 acre i 
* (double) | Uruguay . -|7.776 bu ED Oi erers ete meres Jap: 2.05 pecks a 
(single) |Uruguay.......... 3.888 bu Tonde (cereal) 3.9480 bu { 
325 Seo Venezuela. ....... 3.334 bu Tonde (land). 1.36 acres 
Feddan....+- PLGY DE fc ewes 1.04 acres RONDE): sic-6)2101 2204.62 Ib ( 
Frail (raisins).|Spain........... 50 Ib "PAUDOs 5-5 «-arcieze 35.58 sq ft N 
Frasco.......jArgentina........ 2.51 liq qt Sy ease. 1.26 inches f 
35 Ib Tunna (wheat) 4.16 bu : 
264.18 gal Tunnland..... 1,22 acres 
0.9028 Ib Argentina.-...... 34.0944 inches 
1.20094 U.S. gal Costa Rica....... 32.913 inches 
1.0567 ga Salvador.......- 82.913 inches 
2.471 acres Guatemala. . | 32.909 inches 
. |1.422 acres Honduras. . . | 32.874 inches | 
1.067 acres ..|Nicaragua.... . |33.057 inches 
. -/99.05 Ib .|Chile and Peru .|32.913 inches 
. |112 Ib si CUDas + ccreis'are . |33.386 inches 
124.45 Ib IMG@XIOO =. 55,628 mjoackatn 32.992 inches 
5.97 feet iB ics sins ais ara 3.249 gal 
1.32 Ib oe) Dhaest 0.663 mile 
2.074 va Poland a > 2 saiciet ..|41.50 acres 
1.90 yd Scotland. «02.265 40 bu 
5.119 bu Wrelan@in cc eer 40 bu 


The metric carat of 200 milligrams is now very generally in use. The word also is used to denote 
the proportion of alloy in a metal. Thus, pure gold is 24 carats fine. 


Electrical Units 


Source: National Bureau of Standards a 

The watt is the unit expressing electrical power power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 115 horsepower. 
it is equal to the product of the volts (pressure) The horsepower represents the power requixed 
times amperes—(rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times - to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
92 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. " 
watts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount represents the physical property of a conducter 
per kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres= 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse-_ sure. 


International Atomic Weights and their Discoverers ' 
Source: The Journal of the American Chemical Society 4 


oxygen as 1 


values are the mass numbers 
Micelle synthetic, which are radioactive in all forms. 


Chemical element 


Actinium 
Aluminum, . 
Americium 
Antimony . 


PEPTIC 525) ola cis = wicieiejeie vines 
GPRGHUM . oc. ccc ee se niee 


PE VOTOROR oo cies ele, ce cee 
RSME ay ore! cere Grates, Sele 8 acs ace 


Lithium....... 

Lutetium,......... 
Magnesium 
Manganese 


Neptunium 222212222005 


oS ee 
Niobium (Form. Columbium) 


Palladium... 
Phosphorus 
Platinum. . 
Plutonium 
Polonium. . 
Potassium. ... 
Praseodymium... 
Promethiums..4....0...06 
Protactinium 


Ruthenium 
Samarium 
Scandium 
Selenium 


SRPRUNMET MERE» tas loca lee saca'’ 
Tantalum. . 
Technetium . 
Tellurium. . 
Terbium... 
Thallium... 


Symbol 


Atomic 
number 


Atomic 
weight 


of the longest-lived of the known available forms of elements, — 


i 
Atomic weight is the average of an atom compared to an average atom of ordinary terrestrial | 


| 


Valen 

Rayleigh, Ramsay 
Magnus 

—— et al. 


avy 
Thompson, Ghiorso,Seabor= 


Stromeyer 
Davy 
‘Thompson, et al. 


Scheele 


Coster, Hevesy 
Ramsay 


Cleve 
Cavendish 
Reich, Richter 
Courtois 
Tennant 


Ramsay, Travers 
Mosander 


Arfvedson 


ri) 
Ghiorso, et al. 


Hijelm 

Welsbach 

Ramsay, Travers 
McMillan and Abelson 
Cronstedt 

Hatchett 

Rutherford 

Fields et al. 

Tennant 

Priestley, Scheele 
Wollaston 

Brandt 

Ulloa 

Seaborg, et al, 

M. and Mme. Curie 
Davy 

Welsbach 

Glendenin and Marinaky 
Hahn and Meitner 
The Curies, Bemont 


Dorn 
Noddack and Tacke 
Wollaston 
Bunsen, Kirchoft 
Claus 
Boisbaudran 
ilgon 
Berzelius 
Berzelius 


Davy 

Crawford 
Eckeberg 

Perrier and Segre 
Von Reichenstein 
Mosander 
Crookes 


Berzelius 
Cleve 


Gregor 
d’ Ethujac 
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Chemical element tomic | Atomic ear 


(continued) Symbol number weight | discov. Discoverer 
peaseer acces Klaproth 
Sefstrom 
, Travers 


M 
Gado! 
Klaproth 


~ Density, Melting and Boiling Point of Chemical Elements 
Source: Smithsonian acer Physical Tables 
Grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per cubic foot, multiply by 62.4 
Numbers in pEremeieste indicate numbers are doubtful: <indicates value is too high; > value is too 
-low; + value is greater than number given: — smaller than number given. 


Density of the Elements* Melting Boiling 
Element = a ea a Point Point 
Physical State £/cm? °C °C °C 
.70 20 660.1 1800 
eer 20 630.5 1380 
1.40 — 186 —i8 — 185.7 
5.73 14 4 (820) 615 
teal Bo. | bi 
9.781 20 271.3 450 
peers erate teu 2300 550 
Bil) Dal beater ss aes — 58.8 
8.648 20 320.9 766 
1S ag, RL ee or 10 
Aye ates SR ATs > 3500 (4200) 
2.25 ficac a sves oe 24 ]'e'e emlecnaue tcensetl eke 
1a | len a (Sheen ieee 640 1400 
1.873 ‘0 28 670 
1.507 — 33.6 —101.6 — 34.7 
6.93 5 1615 00 
8.71 21 1492 3000 
8.89 20 1083 2300 
8.9326 20) ois os seat 0 aes ; 
ATT \esdazocene loon Selene er i 
1.14 —200 —223 — 187 fh 
5.93 23 29.7 
5.46 20 958.5 (2700) 
pA ee ee eric 3 2600 i 
TBB eA Wes Si cacce: Fatal nye tes ee ene (> 3200) 
15 —269 <-—272 — 268. ; 
.763 — 260 — 259.14 — 252.8 ae 
TaSCy— elie wabatie olde 155 > th 
4.940 20 113.5 184.35 ’ 
2242 17 2443 (> 4800) 4 | 
WEOOS-\- Miss eraiec Sherene 1533 3000 7 
wag iri eae “| Eiquid 1 Ee eR ee ae I aa 2.16 — 146 — 169 —151.8 ! 
RE aTa tbe sPURGRIED fee aioe Sete tarals ed ersveivie od.esiss Eee htettrateeeciateval & 826 1800 ae 
Fay, Pence Vacuo-distilled...... 11.342 20 327.4 1620 i) 
MACHT. sieic nieies oifea ee Seg 186 > 1200 : ; 
Magnesium.......|......- 651 1100 
Manganese... Bs [See ee 1260 19 re 
Mercury. ... : — 38.87 356.90 4 
; nee ae 37 } 
eo LER os Caspr clnice hciaee cinlic me dictetatate.owiorsioveisfe er POO * Ae... a i eeelstei en oa a aee rare 5 
Seed: — 248.67 245.9 #1) 
BATMWSICON os ste eit oo: = 9 sil Mevarote ia: op teyeis Cievet-vateLellepaele's shale 0p 1453 2900 Pt 
BADTCSTSLIR EIN sats Syui e)oiffnie sw olen o so ie Bip @oir, 16) stntnde) © sia) eybr 2500 3200 t 
Nitrogen. * BAQGUHOis fc pi a ciersce icici wieisiaare — 209.86 — 195. ' 
CUNT D Net > Sf 96) OE OSS ROninGoaeo o.o5 frame tera 00 (> 5300) 43 
OXVZENS 6a wie e's WAGUIG ce cca eles 5 since Boas s — 218.4 —183 j 
PRO TIC a). Bee eiae rd tue af| lea vapetera lak oie o's niptgbet Oona laietsctetere Wl] o°e —251.4 —112 } 
pal eT IT TAY Shere coins] ia cele wos scoce genlere ele vie wales cis votalsiays 2 AG mis biz. sshteatee 1552 2200 di} 
Phosphorus....... ROG oedetrters dies htireto eels sysceieiss & 2.20» x '| Bienen Sxttuctels 44.1 280 : 
BPI aciritiran: NRE Secs. ockle’s cis tajo.cls mrelioreiy”s “wapiers 21.37 20 1769 4300 d 
Potassium....+:.. PAL SSB arodhe. jo oean oO -870 20 62.3 760 ‘a 
PraSCOUYIMUM ¢ 26 ie cece ee eels ede masses 6.48 25 940 Nae ee 
PeataTAUTRID so acaten cece all sie elssa(c) cies s inja.celmalSisinie « olviele.o;'9\]/e (0, Proaje'bin.s, ea fie ojos ein se aevOay 960 1140 4 
GEES SOO Shaye ogi So Rene Tad nro Le sau Oe Gert Cher amp irants thresigrsarit. © —110 
RECT eae iescretel lic veteleraie cae cs ate ones eel arse aleale o04f'es 
REN OORT oe ccatels «ll antsewis’=.a.2 & vie +p els» Viele ae nue thease 
PEEVATLCLUULENA ss eres ale |'slee's e clcreuelelp os he ears © sels ems \e.e 
ePSAAACTELERERD Feo chols.(cllevsiara. dois ol ncayol ic? Suiip Wiere kaye We 
NARA ELLIE. iets ollolater| a) enciecaiexe’s (oaetobe ws umenirtegetaly ise 
ORTICUUTI, clelsia's ovlolliswccone s vieis egress 
BOTOTMUIIN cvrelele cs 9106 .0\l|rieiseiszere. 988 ,aj015' 
Silicon. ..c.e0.-- Crystallized . 
Silver....... ‘| Vacuo-distilled 
um. 
Strontium 
fur. 
Tantalum 
Tellurium 
ram evee 165 ascses 
allium. 
Thorium. > 3000 
Tn, eage biee eile cuapelh dane ice ect Lae ee al ben Pes Bie 231.89 2260 
TEP Tn Ske Ol aN ee Or Se Peer 4:5 18 1820 (> 3000) 
THING Tp ge oe | atl esa Seis SeRNAE Groene tercees Ag tee. il ont ek aoe 3380 59 
MUTAUUI G0 cretee oi] sloth w ares oe tie e iesausie ese cimisieee 18.7 13 1133 | ..y2epleecereaneme 
rae SIC = Son hice ets OeeauE NS ae at asia BGPP hi Stace 1735 (3000), 
3:05.00) ee Liquid 3.52 109 — 140 — 109. 
peu Be PN ie cI og CI Oe IO at 
EARANT EINE ces satin clinton vale, as were oa pe ration ate LeLelleaae 
pine | reo ote Vacuo-distilled 
Patel icrei a epene Cast 
Zireonium ee, ee Ae con oncibateheneCmtape aie aL Vie) oy sa Becuehie' se 0 


*The density may depend considerably on previous treatment. 


.e 


1000 31.62 
1005 31.70 
1010 31.78 
1020 31,94 
1025 32.02 
1030 32.09 
1035 | 32.17 
045 32.33 
1050 32. 
1060 32.56 
1065 32.63 
1075 32.79 
1080 32.86 
1085 32.94 
1090 33.02 
1095 33.09 
1100 33.17 
1105 33.24 
1110 33.32 
1115 33.39 
1120 33.47 
1125 33,54 
1130 33.62 
1135 33.69 
1140 33.76 
1145 33,84 
1150 33.91 
1155 33.99 
1160 34,06 
1165 34.13 
1170 34,21 
1175 34.28 
1180 34,35 
1185 34,42 
190 34.50 
1195 34,57 
1200 34,64 
1205 34,71 
1210 34.79 
1215 34.86 
1220 34,93 
1225 35.00 
1235 35.14 
1245 35.28 


8ths| l6ths | 32ds 

1 

1 2 

3 

1 2 4 
6 

3 6 

7 

2 4 8 
9 

5 10 

11 


35.43 | 10.79 || 1510 
35.50 | 10.80 || 1515 
35.57 | 10.82 || 1520 
35.71 | 10.84 || 1530 
35.78 | 10.86 || 1535 
35.85 | 10.87 || 1540 
35.92 | 10.89 || 1545 
36.06 | 10.91 || 1555 
36.12 | 10.93 || 1560 
36.26 | 10.96 || 1570 
36.33 | 10.97 || 1575 
36.47 | 11.00 || 1585 
36.54 | 11.01 || 1599 
36.61 | 11.02 || 1595 
36.67 | 11.04 -|| 1600 
36.74 | 11.05 || 1605 
36.81 | 11.07 || 1610 
36.88 | 11.08 || 1615 
36.95 | 11.09 || 1620 
37.01 | 11.11 || 1625 
37.08 | 11.12 || 1630 
37.15 | 11.13 || 1635 
37.22 | 11.15 || 1640 
37.28 | 11.16 || 1645 
37.35 | 11.17 || 1650 
37/42 | 11.19 || 1655 
37:48 | 11.20 || 1660 
3755 | 11.21 || 1665 
37.62 | 11.23 || 1670 
37.68 | 11.24 || 1675 
37.75 | 11.25 || 1680 
37.82 | 11.27 || 1685 
37.88 | 11.28 || 1690 
37.95 | 11.29 || 1695 
38.01 | 11.31 || 1700 
3808 | 11.32 || 1705 
38.14 | 11.33 || 1710 
38.21 | 11.34 || 1715 
38.28 | 11.36 || 1720 
38.34 | 11.37 || 1725 
38.41 | 11.38 || 1730 
38.47 | 11.40 || 1735 
38.60 | 11.42 || 1745 
38.73 | 11.45 || 1755 


Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 


64ths 


CONOR 


10 


8ths| léths | 32ds | 64ths 
.015625 23 
03125 3 6 12 24 
046875 25 
625 13 26 
078125 27 
09375 7%, 14 28 
109375 29 
5 15 30 
140625 31 
625 4 8 16 32 
171875 33 
875 17 34 
203125 35 
21875 9 18 36 
234375 37 
5 19 38 
265625 39 
$125 5 10 20 40 
296875 41 
3125 21 42 
328125 43 
34375 11 22 44 


-359375 
.37 


11.47 1765 42.01 
11.49 1770 42.07 
11.50 1775 42,13 
11.52 1785 42.25 
11.54 1790 42.31 
11.55 1795 42.37 
11.56 1800 42.43 
11.59 1810 42.54 
11.60 1815 42.60 
11.62 1825 42,72 
11.63 1830 42.78 
11.66 1840 42.90 
11.67 1845 42,95 
11.68 1850 43.01 
11.70 1855 43.07 
11.71 1860 43.13 
11.72 1865 43.19 
11.73 1870 43.24 
11.74 1875 43 .30- 
11.76 1880 43.36 
by Uy ir 1885 43.42 
11,78 890 43.47 
11.79 1895 43.53 
11.80 1900 43.59 
11.82 1905 43.06 
11.83 1910 43.70 
11.84 1915 43.76 
11.85 1920 43.82 
11.86 1925 43.87 
11.88 1930 43.93 
11.89 1935 43.99 
11.90 940 44.05 
11.91 1945 44.10 
11.92 1959 44.16 
11.93 1955 44.22 
11.95 1960 44.27 
11.96 1965 44.33 
11.97 1970 44.38 
11.98 1975 44.44 
11.99 1980 44.50 
12.00 1985 44.55 
12.02 990 44.61 
12.04 1995 44.67 
12.06 2000 44.72 
8ths| léths | 32ds | 64ths 

45 

23 46 

47 

6 12 24 48 
49 

25 50 

51 

13 26 52 

53 

27 54 

55 

7 14 28 56 
57 

29 58 

59 

15 30 60 

61 

31 62 

63 

8 16 32 64 


eal 
n 
> 
w 


divisible only by itself and unity. A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 


Factors and Prime Numbers 


Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number. 
A Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or more factors; or, it is a number exactly 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


1 139. 233 337 439 557 65 
2 61 149 239 347 443 563 630 733 
3 67 151 241 349 449 569 661 787 
5 71 157 251 353 457 571 673 797 
i 73 163 257 359 461 577 677 809 
11 79 167 263 367 463 587 683 811 
8 83 173 269 373 467 593 691 821 
i. 89 179 271 379 479 599 701 823 
ae 97 181 277 383 487 601 709 827 
23 101 191 281 389 491 607 719 829 
a? 103 193 283 397 499 613 727 839 
gh 107 197 293 401 503 617 733 853 
ei) | | | Re) | ee | me | 
631 
eli | | ie | Be | me | | me 
f = 643 
53 137 229 331 433 547 647 Tel 851 


Roots, Multiplication and Division Tables, Circles 581 


| Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


Cube Sa: 

No. | Sa: | Cube | Rost Root|| No. Cube | Rove [R Root|| No. y Sa. | Cube |:Root [Rove 
1|1.000} 1.000] 1.600/1. 35 42875] 5.916|3.271|| 68 | 4624] 314432| 8. 246/4.081 
Bikes S| Li4i4|1/259|| ‘Se 46656 -301|| 69 | 4761] 328509] 8.306|4. 101 
3 9 27| 1.732|1.442|| 37 50653] 6 .082/3.332|| -70 | 4900) 343000] 8. 366|4. 121 
4} 16 64} 2:000/1:587|| 38 54872| 6.164/3.362|| 71 | 5041| 357911) 8. 426|4,140 
5| 25] 125] 2:236/1-710]| 39 59319| 6.245|3.391|| 72 | 5184] 373248] 8.485/4. 160 

- 61 36] 216) 2:449]1'817|| 40 64000| 6 .324|3.420||- 73 | 5329] 389017] 8. 544/4.179 
7| 49] 343) 2:645/1.913/| 41 68921| 6.403/3.448|| 74 | 5476| 405224] 8.602) 4.198 
8} 64| 512} 2:828/2:000]|| 42 74088| 6.480/3.476|| 75 | 5625] 421875] 8.6604. 
9| si] 729) 3:000]2:080|] 43 79507| 6.557/3.503|| 76 | 5776| 438976] 8.717|4.235 
10 | 100] 1000) 3:162/2:154|| 44 85184] 6.633/3.530|| 77 | 5929] 456533] 8.775|4.254 
11| 121) 1331] 3:316|2:224|| 45 91125] 6.708|3.556|| 78 | 6084) 474552| 8.831|4.272 
12| 144) 1728) 3:464]2°289|| 46 7336| 6.782|3.583|| 79 | 6241] 493039] 8.888/4. 
13 | 169] 2197| 3:605|2:351|| 47 103823] 6:855|/3.608|| 80 | 6400| 512000] 8.944/4.30s 
14 | 196| 2744) 3:741|2:410||\ 48 110592| 6.928|3.634|| 81 | 6561| 531441] 9.000|4.326 
15 | 225] 3375! 3:873/2.466|| 49 117649] 7:000|3.659|| 82 | 6724] 551368] 9:055|4.344 
16 | 256] 4096] 4:000|2°519/| 50 5000| 7:071|3.684|| 83 | 6889] 571787] 9.110|4.362 
17 | 289} 4913] 47123/2°571|| 51 132651] 7:141|3:708|| 84 | 7056| 592704] 9.165|4.379 
18 | 324] 5832] 4.242/2.620|| 52 140608] 7:211|3:732|| 85'| 7225| 614125] 9.219]4.396 
19 | 361| 6859| 4.358|2:668|| 53 148877| 7:280|3.756|| 86 | 7396| 636056| 9.273|4.414 
20 | 400} 8000] 4:472|2'714]| 54 157464] 7:348|/3.779|| 87 | 7569| 658503| 9.327|4.431 
21 | 441) 9261) 4:582|2758|| 55 166375| 7.416|3.803|| 88 | 7744] 681472| 9.380|4.448 
22 | 484/ 10648! 4:690|2:802|| 56 175616| 7.483/3:825|| 89 | 7921] 704969] 9.434|4.464 
23 | 529] 12167| 4.795/21843|| 57 185193| 7.549|3.848|| 90 | 8100| 729000] 9.486|4.481 
24 | 576| 13824] 4:899/2'884|| 58 195112| 7.615|/3.870|| 92 | 8281] 753571] 9.539|4.497 
25 | 625| 15625] 5.000|2.924|| 59 205379| 7.681/3.893|| 92 | 8464] 778688| 9.591/4.514 
26 | 676| 17576] 5.099|2.962|| 60 16000] 7:746/3.914|| 3 | 8649] 804357| 9.643|4.530 
27 | 729| 19683] 5.196|3:000|| 61 226981| 7:810|3.936|| 94 | 8836| 830584] 9.695/4.546 
28 | 784| 21952| 5.291/3:036|| 62 38328| 7:874/3.957|| 95 | 9025| 857375] 9.746|4.562 
29 | 841| 24389) 5:385/3.072|| 63 250047| 7.937)3.979|| 96 | 9216| 884736] 9.798|4.578 
30; 900] 27000] 5:477/3:107]| 64 62144} 8:000/4.000|| 97 | 9409] 912673] 9:848]4.594 
31 | 961] 29791] 5:567/3:141|| 65 274625] 8-06214-020|| 98 | 9604) 941192] 9:899)4.610 
32 | 1024| 32768] 5:656/3:174|| 66 287496! 8.124|4.041|| 99 | 9801| 970299] 9.949]4. 626 
33 | 1089] 35937| 5°744/3:207|| 67 800768) $:185/4.061|| 100 |10000|1000000|10:000|4.641 

1156] 39304] 5.83113 .239 


Multiplication and Division Table 


A number in the top line (19) multiplied by a number in the last column on the left (18) produces 
the number where the top line and the side line meet (342), and so on throughout the tabl 

A number in the table (342) divided by the number at the top of that column (19) results in the 
number (18) at the extreme left; also, a number in the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
extreme left gives the number ( 19) at the top of the column, and so on throughout the table, 


112)3)4),5)6)7)8 | 9 | 10) 11 12) 13) 14) 15| 16) 17| 18) 19| 20) 21| 22) 23; 24) 257, 1 
Z| 4) 61 8| 10] 12) 14] 16] 18] 20] 22] 24! 26| 2s! 30) 32] 34] 36] 38] 40] 42] 44/ 46] 48] 50] 2 
Co bene) 9| 12| 15] 18) 21) 24| 27| 30] 33] 36| 39) 42) 45) 48) 51) 54| 57) 60! 63) 66) 69) 72 75| 3 
4 | si 12| 16] 20| 24} 28] 32] 36] 40] 44] 48] 52] 56] 60] 64] 68] 72] 76] 80] 84] 88! 92] 96/100] 4 
5 | 10| 15| 20] 25] 30] 35] 40| 45] 50} 55] 60] 65] 70] 75] 80} 85} 90] 95/100/105|110]115)120]125) 5 
@ | 12| 18} 24] 30} 36] 42) 48) 54] 60) 66) 72 78 84] 90] 96]102/108]114/120]126 132 138] 144/150] 6 
7 | 14| 21| 28| 35] 42) 49] 56) 63) 70) 77| 84 98]105}112/119]126)133|140|147|154|161|168|175| 7 
8 | 16| 24| 32| 40] 48] 56] 64] 72] 80) 88] 96 104 112]120]128}136|144|152 160 168|176}184| 192/200] 8 
9 | 18} 27| 36| 45| 54] 63! 72| 81] 90] 99]108]117/126]135|144|153)162|/171]180/189|198|/207|/216/225| 9 
10 | 20! 30] 40} 50] 60] 70| 80] 90/100/110]120]130]140]150]160]170]180|190/200|210|220]230]240)250) 10 
11 | 22|°33] 44| 55 771 88! 99|110|121|132|143]154|165|176|187|198]209|220|231/242|253|264|275) 11 
12 3 36 48 80 $9 84] 96/108/120/132|144|156|168]180|192|204/216|228/240|252|264|276| 288] 300] 12 
13 | 26] 39| 52] 65| 78| 91]104|/117|130|143]156|/169|182|195|208|221|234|247/260|273|286|299| 312/325) 13 
14 | 28] 42| 56| 70| $4| 98/112]/126]140]154/168|182|196|210|224/238/252|/266|280|294/308|322| 336/350] 14 
15 | 30] 45| 60] 75] 90|105|120]135|150]165|180|195|210|225|240/255|270|285|300|315|330|345| 360/375] 15 
16-|-39|-48|-64| 80] 96/112/128|144|160|176|192|208|224|240/256|272/288|304|320/336/352|368| 384| 400] 16 
1 34 Ft b3 33 102 119]136|153]170|187|204)221|238/255|272|289|306)/323|340|357|374|391|408|425| 17 
18 | 36] 54 22 90|108]126|144|162|180]198|216|234/252|270|288|306|/324/342|360/378/396/414|432|450| 18 
19 | 38] 57 951114]133|152{171|190}209|228|247|266|285|304|323|/342/361/380/399/418/437| 456/475) 19 
20 | 40] 60 30 100|120|140|160|180/200|220|240|260|280)300/320/340|360|380|400)420)440)460) 480) 500| 20 
F1 | 43] 63| 841105|126|147| 168] 189|210|231|252/273|294|315/336/357|378/399 |420|441 462/483) 504/525) 21 
5) rr 86 88 ito 13 isd 136 1981220|242|264|286|308|330|352|3741396|418|440|462|484|506) 528|550| 22 
23 | 46] 69| 921115/138|161|184|207/230|253|276|299|322|345|368|391|414/437/460)483|506|529/| 552/575) 23 
34 | 48] 72] 96/120/144|168|192/216|240]264|288|312|336|360|384)/408|432|456/480|504)/528)552|576/ 600) 24 
25 | 50| 75|100/125|150|175|200|225|250|275|300|325|350|375|400)425)450/475)500|525/550|575| 600) 625) 25 
Tole als lel7}s | o laolar! a2! 13/14! 15116 [17118 | 19 | 20| 21 | 22 | 23! 24 | 35 


Areas of Circles 


multiply the diameter .by 3.14159265 (commonly expressed as 
eee a eee Oia oan Tie uare of the diameter by .785398 (usually expressed 


3.1416). To find the area of a circle multiply the sq 
linder or pipe, multiply the area by the height or depth. 
See eat a aiemeter and te bee roi eer eet enter -7854 cubic feet. To find how many 


, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 foot i 
paiane Lee contained in a pipe or cylinder, 
cubic inches in a United States gallon. Pre in 0. eae23 Snider 

rele when the side o: e square equals 0.8 1 am- 
ae fon tbe aires: ea hed erat arastes of the circle equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 


Any straight line extending from the center of a circle to the circumference is called a radius. 


CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 
Diam-, Ci’m- 


divide the cubic contents by 231, which is the number of 


Diam-,| Ci’m- 


Oar 7 foraace Area Boean iretiee Arn eter |ference| 4'C# eter |ference| 4™€2 

: 7 9-16)1.76715 -2485)) 1 3.14159 7854 2 6.28319 3. 1416 

1-32| 0p) -0030|| 19-32|1.86532| .2768||1 1-16|3.33794) .8866||2 3-16|6.87223| 3.7583 
3-32 29452 0069 21-32)/2.06167 -3382!| 1 3-16|3.73064| 1 107 5]| 2 5-16)7.26493| 4.2000 
3-16 58904 0276 11-16|2. 15984 8712111 5-16/4.12334| 1.3530]| 2 7-16|7.65763| 4.6664 
7-32] 168722 0375 23-32/2.25802] .4057)|1 7-16/4.51604) 1.6230]| 2 9-16/8.05033 5.1572 
9-32| '88357| .0621 25-32/2.45437| .4793/| 1 9-16/4.90874) 1.9175)) 2 11-16|8. 44303 5.6727 
11-32/1.07992| 0928 27-32|/2.65072| .5591|| 1 11-16/5.30144| 2.2365)| 2 13 16)8.83573| 6.2126 
13-32|1.27627) .1296 29-32!2.84707 6450'! 1 13-1615.69414) 2.5802]| 2 15-16.9.22843) 6.7771 


a ae ae ee ee 


yt 


ELECTION STATISTICS 
Popular and Electoral Vote for President, 1956 


mpiled by The World Almanac from official returns of the States. Revised 1957. 
Sees : Blank and void ballots excluded from all totals. 


lectoral yote ‘opular vote 
Meee pote: Lan dans, | pea (home |. wirk’ | GGhen! Samia 
Rep. Dem, Ind.! | Ind.? | Lab.* | Proh.* +* 
PS ete.s See: 11* | 195,694 280,844! 20;323)......]....--J----es]--e sue 496,861 
5 4 Saan |  L%6j990)" - 112,880). > BOBl. 2 ca) Ss vee be aes 2) OR: 290,173 
Ark. B. 8 | 186,287] 213,277| 7,008|......|......|..----|e----- 406,572 
Calit......| 32 | ... | 3,027,668] 2,420,135] 6,087|..~... 300 11,119 5,466,355 
Colo...... 6 ares 394,479| 263,997; 759|...... 3,308). ...5. 663,074 
Conn...... 8 ae TEAST 405 0781, otras [ana oe ee ee eee ees 1,117,121 
3 pr 3 ars 98,057, VO ASE. Fae he a ae 110 400 177,988 
ae ese, 10 ae 643,849) 480,371|......)..00~ Soreber Setamerc ir [Sie ot ae 1,124,220 
POW wk rie 12 ZOO TTS 444,388)" *1, 754) as ee ae edn a ee 668,920 
Idaho..... 4 ARP 166,979) 105,868" 25 326); ot. cise oevale ae ee 272,989 
if) a eae 27 Sor PEVS AST} £775,682): Sac. hee Balt? Fs. 4,407,407 
J: ee 13 aie 1,182,811 783,008)... so 2.5. 1 ome 5 1,334) 6,554 1,974,607 
Towa...... 10 Pe 729,187 501,858} 3,202).....- A ae 1,234,564 
ind: 5 ra 8 sae BGG, 878) - “2OBSUT Fe ibe Sun Peace 3,048)...... 866,243 
Lv Sh eee 10 ae 572,192) 476,453)...... 2,657 358] 2,145)... . 2. 1,053,805 
it See 10 ee oO ee 245 OFT 44 GROW S05 Sui ast oe ode eee 617,544 
Me....... 5 es 249,238) DUP SiS een ee eee! MS eA | EPR) hod ige so 351,706 
i X eee 9 535 SOQMSS* + S72.G9S tas tee a ee he ee aa ee ee 932,351 
Mass... ... 16 ee 2,393,197 + -048;190) 0.0. ee 5,573| 1,205 341| 2,348,506 
Mich: ..... 20 Patt ETUR GET) BEG SO8I 5.0 pote alias eee 6,923!......| 3,080,468 
Minn..... Il Le 719,302)- - 617,525), . ...... Se. 2,080)... 1.998} 1,340,005 
seine... SS. rit 8 (a) 60,685 144,498/...... 42,966) ...... Sy Me 248,149 
a G5 13 924,290). 918,273)... 5 <0. i[ ered oe Pe sialele «lft saa annem 1,832,572 
Mont..... 4 154,933 116,238}, S16. Pe. hepae ees ene Ie meme Ue oa 271,171 
Nebr 6 0 378,108 109,029} cess) [4 OSM Sela all Seer mere 577,137 
Neve... oc... 3 Moe 56,049) 40,640) ono ihs aan ae eee eens 96,689 
Oo 4 fave 176,519 90,364 DEE: 5. So lsbe tarts OSes & ae 266,994 
‘pe ae 16 1,606,942) 850,337) 5,317/...... 6,736; 9.147) 5,833) 2,484,312 
N.M. 4 146,788 106,098 S6St. Bok 69 6071 Ace 253,926 
\ 45 Sane 4,340,340) b2,750,769} 1,027)...... 150)......| 1,050) 7,093,336 
le a am 14 575,062 600,580) . nc-% eek tak oe SEI bes ol oe 1,165,592 
DE os) 4 Tat 156,766 96,742 BRON are Ards Literate tec stele eel Sense 253,991 
‘Ohio: .:... 25 sare 2,202,620) 0,489,655). kal. her oeellice hil Cabeean t ae nee ae 3,702,265 
GEA ne. 8 ae 473,769) $85,581) 524.5 ids oti Oa ne ee eee 859,350 
POH. oul sis 6 Aran 406,393) B20; 208) ¢ Fos RR PN. coment is epee en Cee ae 735,597 
a 32 en 2,585,252] 1,981,769]......)...... 1 GAT kee 2,035) 4,576,503 
can... 4 Bee, 225,819 TOL TOO Efe, HN aseseeharathc > Sepleillc rene oly Sune aa “| 387,609 
Biers, csi, Red 8 75,700) 136,372 2 BR SOOT | 5h Ags ORE ROTO NS 300,583 
9 ae 4 ; 171,569) 122,288)...... SOME fn Se Sines fe oh 293,857 
Tenn. 1 462,288) 456,507) 19,820)......}...... PORl > em eer 939,404 
Texas 24 1,080,619 859/058) LASO Les reefs booed avail eee ike Seay 1,955,168 
Utah 4 215,631 118,364). eh gra iars eelvale 4'|\s. 0% ite To payers Senarell Oke remae 333,995 
Vt 3 110,390 42549] ceca eee ha allt s ae Sees 39 152,978 
Bea Oo 12 Sata 386,459) 267,760) 42,964), .....1......]..-.-. 795) «697,978 
Wash. 9 os 620,430): -©528'002). =) bia aaera chet a ye ee sat 1,150,889 
W. Va 8 449,297] SBT, OSA Se trees Shetek noes eel eee 830,831 
Wise 12 954,844 586,768) 6,918|...... 710|......| 1,318) 1,550,558 
Wyo 3 74,573) BOOBS | |. wc anal wilds acéitious vane iel Ceeeees ea cc 124,127 
|— he a is \ 
Total...| 457. | 74* 135,585,316 26,031,322/175,6791134,132! 44,099] 41,937) 14,555\62,027,040 
*Stevenson, Dem., 10; Walter B. Jones of Alabama, 1. Total for Stevenson, 73. - 
(a) Eisenhower—Republican, 56,372; Black and Tan Grand Old Party, 4,313; total 60,685. 
(b) Stevenson—Democrat, 2,458,212: Liberal, 292,557; total 2,750,769. 
G.) Andrews—Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Tennessee and Wisconsin (Independent); Arkansas, 
California, New Hampshire and Texas (Constitution); Georgia, Idaho, New York and South 
Carolina (Write-in); Iowa (A.C.P. of Iowa); Louisiana and Virginia (State’s Rights); 


\ New Jersey 
(Conservative); New Mexico (New Party); North Dakota (American Party). 
(2) Byrd—Kentucky (State’s Rights); Mississippi (Independent); South Carolina (Ind. by petition). 


(3) Hass—Minnesota (Industrial Government); New York (Write-in); Wisconsin (Independent). 
(4) Holtwick—Prohibition. 
**OTHERS 


Dobbs (Social Workers)—California, 96; Minnesota, 1,098; New Jers 
ee aoe Lp 351; Wisconsin (Ind.), 564. Total, 8,148 
oopes ocialist)—California, 123; Colorado, 531; Iowa, 192; New York (Write-in) 82; Virgi 
(Soc. Dem.), 444; Wisconsin (Ind.), 754. Total, 2,126. , , ae 

Krajewski (American Third Party)—New Jersey, 1,829. 

Smith (Christian National)—California, 8. 

Werdel Thomas (Write-in)—New York, 492. 

Scattered—California, 819; Connecticut, 205; Idaho, 16; Illinois, 
York, 476; Vermont, 39. Total, 1,952. 


ey, 4,004; Pennsylvania (Militant 


56; Massachusetts, 341; New 
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Major Parties’ Popular and Electoral Vote for President 


(F) Federalist; (D) Democrat; (R) Republican; (DR) Democrat Republican; (NR) National Republican; 
(W) Whig; (P) People’s; (Pr) Progressive; (IS) Independent Socialist; (SR) States’ Rights 


Tec- 


E 
¥ Popular Popular 
ear President Elected ote See ton 
1789 |George Washington ....| Unknown 69 oes", « «(9 0h oe 
1792 |George Washington 8 +-+.| Unknown | 132 |No opposition...... Bm Ate Orkin a5 te oil totem 
1796 jJohn Adams (F)...........|, Unknown 71 ‘homas Jefferson (DR)....| Unknown 68 
1800 omas Jefferson (DR)....| Unknown 73 + +|Aaron Burr (DR)........ .| Unknown 73 
Elected by House of Repre- 
sentatives (due to tie vote) 
1804 omas Jefferson (DR)....| Unknown | 162 |Charles Pinckney (F)...... Unknown i4 
1808 |James Madison (DR) ...| Unknown | 122 |Char CP) ices Unknown 47 
1812 Madison (DR).. Unknown | 128 /|De Witt Clinton (F)....... Unknown 89 
1816 |James Monroe (DR).... Unknown | 1 Ri King. (I) iso. sicterree wh] 34 
1820 james Monroe (DR)....... ) 231 |John Quincy Adams (DR). nkno’ 1 
1824 j|John Quincy Adams (NR) 105,321 Andrew Jackson iene 155,872] 99 
Elected by House of Rep- ‘Henry ¥ (DRY)... 6x .-cutter A 37 
resentatives (no candidate William H. Crawford (DR). 44,282) 41 
having polled a majority) 3 
1828 |Andrew Jackson (D)...... a 647,231] 178 |John Quincy Adams (NR).. 509,097) 83 
1832 |Andrew Jackson (D)....... 687,502) 219 |Henry Clay (DR)..... seit 530,189) 49 
national convention 
for Presidential candidates 
1836 |Martin Van Buren (D)..... 762,678| 170 |William H. Harrison (W)... 548,007] 73 
1840* ph ear a5 Pane (W)...| 1,275,017, 234 {Martin Van Buren (D).....|} 1,128,702} 60 
1844. |James K. Polk (D)........ 1,337,243) 170 |Henry Clay (W).......... 1,299,068} 105 
1848* Davlor: (Wy ir-r..00 1,360,101) 163 |Lewis Cass (D)........... 1,220,544| 127 
(Died July 9, 1850) 
1852 im Pierce (D)...... ..| 1,601,474] 254 |Winfield Scott (W)........ 1,386,578] 42 
1856 |James C. Buchanan (D)....| 1,927,995) 174 |John C. Fremont (R)...... 1,391,555] 114 
1860 |Abraham Lincoln (R)...... 1,866,352| 180 |Stephen A. Douglas (D)....| 1,375,157) 12 
g John C. Breckinridge (D)... 845,763) 72 
John Bell (Const. Union)... 589,581) 39 
1864* |Abraham Lincoln (R)...... 2,216,067; 212 |George McClellan (D).....| 1,808,725) 21 
(Died a 15, 1865) 
1868 |Ulysses.S. Grant (R)....... 3,015,071) 214 |Horatio Seymour.......... 2,709,615) 80 
1872 |Ulysses S. Grant (R)....... 3,597,070} 286 |Horace Greeley (D-L)......| 2,834,079]...... 
1876* |Rutherford B. H (R) 4,033,950} 185 Satnuch J ides asim 4,284,757) 184 
‘utherfor: = ayes 44; A 5 jel J. (:3 1 3a GD) ie cr 7 . 
1880* eee ‘ein ee ee Mere (2 4,449,053| 214 |Winfield S. Hancock (D)...| 4,442,030) 155 
ed Sept. 19, 
1884 |Grover Cleveland (D)......| 4,911,017} 219 |James G. Blaine (R)....... 4,848,334) 182 
888* |Benjamin Harrison (R)....| 5,444,337) 233 |Grover Cleveland (D)...... 5,540,050! 168 
1892 |Grover Cleveland (D)...... 5,554,414| 277 |Benjamin Harrison (R)..... 5,190,802] 145 
William McKinley (R) 7,035,638] 271 William . i a Bryan (D-P). nae b 467948 176 
1896 eKinley (R)..... 035, : sees 1207, 
1900* ean eee Sei ....| 7,219,530) 292 |William J. Bryan (D)...... 6,358,071) 155 
ept. 14, 
1904 Theodore Roosevelt (R)....| 7,628,834) 336 jAlton B. Parker (D)....... 5,084,491) 140 
dong fwiliam are seco] gze.oee gehen J brve hes | Saneaael Mee 
OW on oe ae 1286, see awe 
ig ae or Rian Rass oo | BARES] ant 
191 Woodrow Wilson (D)......| _ 9,129,606} 277 harles B. Hughes (R)..... I oees 
1920+ ioe G. Harding iB) 1") 16,152,200] 404 |James M. Cox (D)........| 9,147,353) 127 
(Died Aug. 2, 1 
Rnd po 725,01 82 |John W. Davis (D).... .| 8,385,586) 136 
1924 |Calvin Coolidge (R) 15,7 6} 3 Robert M. LaFolieti ; 3822.858 13 
1928 |Herbert Hoover (R).......| 21,392,190) 444 eee a toad 
1932 |Franklin D. Roosevelt ae ‘| 22,821,857) 472 |Herbert Hoover (R)....... 12 so eay = 
1936 |Branklin D. Roosevelt (D)..| 27,476,673| 523 |Alfred Landon (R)........ Bese eh 
1940 |Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..| 27,243,466] 449 |Wendell Willkie (R)....... anata 
1944* aes D. aetsevete: (D). .| 25.602,505| 432 |Thomas, E. Dewey (R)..... 22,006,278} 99 
ied April 12, 1945) 
,812| 303 |Thomas E. Dewey (R)..... 21,970,065) 189 
1948 j|Harry S. Truman (D)...... 24,105,8 Pee Thurmond (SR)...| 11169021} 39 
2 fASMat tetetgia sss] ar sages “ae 
Dwight D. Eisenhower (R).} 33,936,252) 44 al BE. ‘venson tee ora 
1956 Dwight D. Eisenhower ley 35'585.316| 457 |Adlai E. Stevenson (D)....| 26,031,322) 74 
__1956__|Dwight D. Eisenhower (R).!_35,585,316! 457 (Ad’a’ & seven eee 


#1840—President Harrison died a month after his inauguration on April 4, 1841, and Vice President 
John Tyler became President. 4 
1848—President Taylor died in office on July 9, 1850, and was succeeded by Vice President Millard 
Fillmore. 
64— incoln was shot April 14, 1865 at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by actor J. Wilkes 
Booth, Tiicaied Acc as whereupon ice President Andrew Johnson became President. 
i vegon and South Carolina election returns were disputed. A board 
Binnie: catered Ps as The Electoral Commission, was created by act of Congress (approved 
5 29, 1877) for the purpose of deciding disputed cases in the 1876 presidential election. It was in 
sion from Feb. 1 to March 2, 1877 and its decisions resulted in the seating of Hayes, the Republican 
Sessimuate who received the disputed 22 electoral votes. The members of the commission voted on 
aah lines—8 Republicans and 7 Democrats. Congress, in joint session (March 2, 1877) declared Hayes 
sae “Wheeler elected President and Vice President by an electoral vote of 185 for Hayes and 184 for 
Tilden The Senate was Kepublican. The House, which was Democratic, resolved and declared as a 
separate body (March 3) that Tilden and Hendricks were elected on the face of the returns. 
field was shot July 2, 1881, at Washington, D. C., by Charles J. Guiteau of New 
eta tien Bek 1, whereupon Vice President Chester A. Arthur became President. 
8—On he popular vote Cleveland had more votes than Harrison but the 233 eiectoral 
Petes cast eee eres arene the 168 for Cleveland elected Harrison president. 

900— ot, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. He 
died on Shere Fee eeiient ‘Theodore Roosevelt became President. The assassin, Leon Czolgosz, 
was executed Oct. 29, i901. 

1920—President Harding died at San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 2, 1923, and was succeeded by Vice 
President Calvin Coolidge. , 

1944—President Roosevelt died at Warm Springs, Ga., on April 12, 1945, whereupon Vice President 
Harry S. Truman became President. 


a ae ee eee 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS BY STATE 


Compiled by the World Almanac from official returns of the States 
a j 


Alabama 
1956 1952 

Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) jhower (R)) son (D) 
857 1,161 787 1,505 
4,293 3,878 3,179 3,386 
777 2,530 798 2,250 
1,004 1,471 734 1,971 
2.628 3,208 1,720) 3,155 
3! 812 442 918 
1,324 1,958 1,087 2,440 
4,47 9,069 3,064 8,023 
1,448 5,165 990 6,155 
845 2,661 539 2,664 
3,139 1,891 2,563 2,269 
457 1,250 593 »D83 
1,246 1,962 1,303 3,121 
<5 aie 1,597 1,677 1,183 1,927 
1,056 1,407 792 1,557 
ae 973 4,163 699 3,919 
1,819 7,007 1,381 5,920 
885 1,687 749 1,678 
“See 1,070 1,411 738, 1,501 

2,257 4,887 1,581 4,9 
56 2,252 544 2,485 

4,381 5,510) 3,391 4 
i 1,284 318 1,073 2,669 
Rete ers 2,324 2,121 2,550) 2,082 
5,684 5,768 3,997 5,209 
ae ire 1,619 353 1,315) 4,199 
Escambia... . 1,529 43) 1,187 3,385 
Etowah... 7,198 12,374 4,634 10,997 

Fayette . 1,948 1,956 1,481 +2 
Franklin 3,399 3,354 2,424 3,461 
Geneva 1,179 2,841 950 2,703 
iGreene:.... 309 691 430 674 
i aoe 504 1,314 758 1,210 
Henry...... 429 2,127 421 1,966 
Houston 2,632 3,630 2,517 779 
Jackson.... 1,868 4,758 1,272 3,677 
Begerson:: 43,695| 38,604) 32,254) 38,111 
Lamar..... 86 2,501 605 2,512 
Mauderdaie,. 2,458 9,150 1,910 7,097 
pawrence a 1,197 2,961 809 2,651 
ae 1,586 3,302 1,626 2,803 
iimestoue 589 4,145 549 3,844 
Lowndes 326 623 631 809 
Macon..... 1,067 1,024 621 1,457 
Madison 2,993 9,054 1,623 8,216 
Marengo... . 1,009 1,858 1,362 1,790 
Marion..... 2,536 2,849 1,480 2,850 
3,071 6,329 2,069 6,011 
Soa 20,639 17,163 14,153 14,473 
759 2,069 637 2,587 
8,727 890 8,102 9,234 
2,974 7,671 2,335 7,029 
613 974 756 1,352 
993 1,660 905 1,519 
997) 2.631 965} 2,546 
1,584) 3,151 1,047 2,964 
1,265 3,060 867 3,564 
feeatn < 2,901 2,502 2,156 2,473 
2,441 2,420 1,590 2,326 
PIT 578 981 702 894 
Talladega... 4,197 5,243 3,588 5,028 
Tallapoosa. . 1,879 5,070 1,18 5,055 
Tuscaloosa.. 4,994 8,186 3,872 677 
Walker..... 5,179 7,661 3,490 862 
Washington. 717 1,705 62: 1,977 
Wilcox : 499 778 725 988 
Winston.... 2,998 1,570 2,017 1,390 
Totals. 195,694 280,844| 149,231 275,075 


ALABAMA VOTE SINCE 1900 
ree (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep., 
55,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762. 
1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, Rep,, 
22,472; Swallow, Proh., 612: Debs, Soc., 853 
1908" (Pres.), 74,374; Taft, s 
25,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., 1,399. 
Wilson, mare 82,438, Taft, 


409; Hughes, Rep.. 
Benson, Soc., 1,925. 
163.254; Harding, Rep.. 
, 157; Debs, Soc., 2,369. 
112,966; Coolidge, Rep., 
8,084; Faris, Proh., 538. 

27, 797; Hoover, Rep. iy 
725; Thomas, 'Soc., 


1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dane 207,910: Hoover, 
Rep., 34,675; Foster, Com., 406; Thomas, Soc.. 
2,030: Upshaw, Proh., 13. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 238,195; Landon, 
Rep., 35,358; Colvin, Proh., 719; Browder, Com., 
679; Lemke, Union, 549: Thomas, Soc., 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt,’ Dem., 250, 726; 


1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 
45,005; LaFollette, Prog., 
Ja ERE (Pres,), Smith, Dem., 


242, 
Willkie, 


Alabama (continued ) 
‘ane Babson, Proh., 698; Browder, Com., 


Thom 

1984 pres, ) Roosevelt, Deni., 198,918; Dewey, | 
44, Watson, 095; Thomas, Soc., 1 ' 
1948 (Pres.), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 171,443; 
Dewey, Rep., 40,930; Wallace, Prog., ts0a- at- 


Proh., i 
1952 2 (Pres. ) Eisenhower, Rep., 149, ae Stevenson, 
275,075: Hamblen, Proh., 1,814. 
1956 Ypres: }, Stevenson, Dem., 280,844; Eisen- 
hower, Rep., 195,694: Independent electors, 


20,323. 
Arizona 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- Steven- 
hower (R)| son @) bane ®) son (D) 
Apache..... 1,685 981 1,767 1,193 
Cranise: <ieie 6,893 5,328 6,4 5 640 
Coconino... 4,044 2,314 3,82 2,4 
Gace. i 4,234 4,026 3,770) 4,928 
Graham.... 2,384 1,688 2,19 2 
Greenlee... . 1,784 2,711 1,377 3,019 
Maricopa... 92,140 54,010 77,249) 50,285 
Mohave.... 1,523 968 ,746 . 
Navajo..... 3,928 2,033 3,478) 2,593 
Pima. 2 occx < 39,298 23,536 32,113 21,237 
Pinal... 576 5,063 4,985) 4,52: 
Santa Cruz 1,646 1,131 71 1,365 
Yavapai 339 3,315 567) 3,628 
HI. tenis 5,330 5,776 4,761 4,444 
Totals...| 176,990; 112,880| 152,042) 108,528 


ARIZONA VOTE SINCE 1912 


1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, as 
3,021; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949; Debs, Soc., 3,1 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.. 33.170: Hughes, Rep., . 
20,524; Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 3,174. 
1920 (Bres.). Cox, Dem.. 29,546: Harding, og 
37,016: Watkins, Proh., 4; Debs. Soc.. 25 

Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 30,516; Davis, Dem.. 
26,235: LaFollette, Prog., 17,2 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,533: Smith. Dem.., 
38,537; Foster, Com., 

1932 (Pres. ). Roosevelt, bea 19,264; Hoover, Rep.. 
36,104: Thomas, Soc., 2,030; Foster, Com., 406. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 86,722: Landon, 
ne 33,433; Lemke, yeas 3.307: ‘Colvin, Proh.., 

4: "Thomas, Soc.. 317 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,267; Willkie, Rep.. 
030; Babson, Proh., 742. 

1oat" (Pres.)., Roosevelt, Dem., 80, 926; Dewey, Rep., 
56,287; Watson, Proh., 

1948" (Pres.), Truman, Dem., “95, 251; Dewey, Rep., 
11,597; Wallace, Prog., 3,310: Watson, Proh., 
786; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 121. 

1952 (Pres.) sephurens Rep., 152,042; Stevenson, 


Dem 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 176, eee cEEerena 
son, Dem., 112,880° Andrews, Ind., 
Arkansas 
1956 | 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Arkansas... 2,826) 2,736) 2,697 2,648 
Ashley 1,183 2,82) 1,249 3,471 
Baxter. .-.. 1,721 1,451 1,387 1,388 
Benton 6,500) 3,744) 916 3,558 
Boone...... 3,153) 2,829) 3,361 2,786 
Bradley 1,361 3,010) 869 2,417 
Calhoun 445) 1,303 272 1,332 
Carroll..... 2,310) 651 2,752 1,493 
Chicot .).°:.5. 1,043 1273 1,191 458 
Clark © siniel 1,973) 2,809) 679 963 
Clay are <td 1,711 368) . 2,277 
Cleburne... 947| 1,094 918 1,045 
Cleveland... 423 1,149) 477 1,248 
Columbia... 2,342 2,845) 1,931 1359 
Conway.... 1.636) 2,61 2,133 174 
Craighead. . 4,035) 5,876 4,199 975 
Crawford... 3,090) yi23 2,782 2,47 
Crittenden. . 476) 120 1,865 2,982 
TORS Sas ,176| 2,165 461 2,344 
Dallas 984 1726) 737 2,202 
Desha. 1,204 2,935) 1,037 3,150 
Drew. 1,265 2,234 1,040 2,261 
Faulkner 7399] 428 1,995 3,461 
Franklin 1,137 1,614 215 1,762 
Fulton. . 799 958) 890 1,048 
Garland. 9,427 5,437 7.848 5,165 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 
(continued) 19559 1952 California (continued) 1956 

Ei St Ei isen- - 
fount ch) sD) peat eR) County Eisen Steven 


1952 


Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)! son(D) jhower (R)| son (D) 


1,487 ||Colusa..... 2.474 2,171 
3,571 || ContraCos 74,971; 71,733 
2,771 || Del Norte. . 2,918 2,552 


7,3: 639 

2,206 ||Lake....... 4,073 2,185 4,113 1,911 

Lassen 2,533 3,412 3,119 4 

1,871 || Los Angeles. |1,260,206) 1,007,887 |1,226,971| 950,093 
1,522 Sti oo 5,239 7,16 93 

ar: 


, ’ 


3,741 || Riverside...| 56,766| 34,098] 48,874] 26,016 
1,163 ||Sacramento.| 67,686] 82,134| 63,788] 67,053 
4/303 ||San Benito.. 31252) 2/201 31503 1,891 
1,379 ||S.Bernardino| 86,263| 64,946] 73,921] 54,615 
3,036 ||San Diego..| 195,742] 106,716| 175,281] 101,880 | 
1,664 ||S. Francisco.| 1731648] 161,766| 188,531] 167,282 
24448 ||San Joaquin.| 44/491] 36,941] 44,033] 34,510 
1,941 ||San Luis j 
4,045 || Obispo 16,223} 11,407] 16,733] 8,761 i. 
1,197 ||San Mateo..; 100,049) 63,637| 87,78 50,802 \ 
1,007 ||San.Barbara| 31/294} 16,925| 29,984 : , 
7,802 ||Santa Clara.| 105,657; 72,528| 87,554] 59,350 
1,673 ||Santa Cruz.| 22,109/ 12,574| 22,910| 11,080 hi 
1,039 ||Shasta..... 8.83 11,239 91507 7,386 ] 
2/466 ||Sierra...... 20 723 632 ; 
573 ||Siskiyou... . 6,841 6,837 8,195 6,646 
7,515 ||Solano...::| 17/865]  24,903| 18,456] 25,569 
1,559 ||Sonoma....| 33,659} 20/616) 34,088] 17,046 
4/923 ||Stanislaus..| 26,695] 28,040] 28,090) 22,271 
4,179 ||Sutter...... 6.327| 3.673 6.780| 3,250 ei) 
2/017 || Tehama 4'866| 4,143 5,436 2/953 } 
1,884 |/Trinity..... 1,406 1,526 1,120 i 
—||Tulare.....! 26,051] 23,407| 28,802| 21,603 
226,500 Liye pele 26'342 | 26376 231392} 21,489 } 
ARKANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 SOUR ied OO Ole) Oe Ol ee ; Mf 
Pe eR eel COLO Lan sae 92 0,075 81967 7,89 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep., ||<,0,° ond 0,075 ' 
React Woole : Pron. sh; Debs, Boe. 21. : Wuba@cncse: 4,782) 3,767 5,586) 3,589 y 
Tes.), Parker, Dem., * ; oosevelt, Rep., \ i 
988.800; Swallow, Froh.. 993: Debs: ¢., 1.816, "a Totals. . . |3,027,668 2,420,135 2,897,310 2,197,548 y 
190 es.), ryan, em., 4 ‘ 5 oe } 
hp eae eo Port, ues 1900 (ered aerads bene SiS. McKiniedt ) 
rae Roosevelt, ee eae ee eee Rep 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., i 
i es close Bones S+ 6-999. ||1904 (BP Parker, D 89,404; Roosevelt 
47,148; Hanly, Proh., 2,015; Benson, Soc., 6,999. (Pres.), Parker, em., +404; * } 
1920 ates es poi Ee hbo Harding, Kep., ake 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., P| 
71,117; Debs, Soc., 5,111. Bays 5 . 
1924’ (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 84,795; Coolidge, Rep.,||1908, (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 127.802; Patt, Mere ‘ 
40,564; LaFollette. Prog., 13.173. 1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 283,436; Taft, Rep., i 
1928 (Pres.), Smith; Dem., 119,196; Hoover, Rep., Perey aes ye eee Bey tite net eae : 
77.751; Thomas, Soc.. 429: Foster, Com., 317. 70,903 oosevelt, rog., ,610; . * { 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.,, 189,602; Hoover. |, 91¢"(pres,), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep., } 


Reno: aeetak tS cent Sie co lg tea 462,394; Hanly, Proh., 27.698; Benson, Soc.. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,765; Landon, ||, 43:20.) Go. em., 299,191; Harding, Rep. 
Rep., 32,039; Thomas, Soc., 446: Browder, Com.. ory Ok. Dem 1ae ee ope 


4 
e De . 64,076. : 
$85 (Pres.), Roosevelt, ge elt Mima Rep 1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 


Ss " * f 
1944’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem, 148,965; Dewey, 105 214; LaFollette, Prog., 424,649; Faris, Proh., 


< 18,365. 

a ee ee 659; Dewey, Rep 1ees ee H pote tte Ln Carees ‘pa 
=) P Bee ae > em., 365; , :, 19,595; x 

50,089; Thurmond Falince a begy Met Neca Proh., 14,394 (incl. in’ Hoover vote); Foster, 


Proh., 1, 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenuower, Rep., 177,155; Stevenson, ||"" Ro, g47/902: Thomas, Soc., 63,299: Upshaw 
_, 226,300; Hamblen, Proh., 886; MacArthur, D> thant , 7 i i « y 
Dems 2ee Nationalist. 458; Hass, Soc. Lab.. 1 Range te ages Liberty, ;, 9,841; 75 Oa 


i956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., 213,277; Bisen- res.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,766,836; Landon, 
hower, Rep., 186,287; Andrews, Ind., 7,008. 1936 (Presé agi: Colvin, Proh., 12,917; Thomas. 
Cc lif e Soc., a Set Comis aie wie 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, em., 1, z ( e, 
ate ee OL DA ae Dae 1,351,419: Thomas, Prog., 16,506: Browder, 
1956 1952 Com., 13,586; Babson, Proh., 9,400. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,988,564; Dewey, 


. ‘ ep., 1,512,965; Watson, Proh., 14,770; Thomas, 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- ee pbs Teichert, Soc. Lab., 327. 
hower (R)} son (D) jhower (R)| son(D) || 1943 (Pres.), ‘Truman, Dem., 1,913,134; Dewey, 
——__—| = Rep., 1,895,269; Wallace, Prog., 190,381; Watson, 
192,941) 173,853 Proh., 16,926; Thomas, Soc., 3,459; Thurmond, 
129 19 States’ Rights, 1,228; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 195; 
2,303 2,070 Dobbs, Soc. Workers., 133. 
18,390 10,491||1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,897,310; Steven- 
2,942 1,838 son, Dem., 2,197,548; Hallinan, Prog., 24,106; 
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California (continued Colorado ( 19,6077 rT | 
15 “engin (Tenny Rep., 617; iomas, 4 *, 
Ticket) "3 s20,.(ellenns ticket) 178; Hass, Soc. || Proh.. i 


Lab. Ona eae Soc., oe Watter 
Msennower, 3,027, 668; Steven- Rep., 267; 
1996 (Bree). Bs acy 120, 135; Bobrick, Proh.. ii 1, 593; Browder, Com., » ate a 


tion, 6,087; Hass, Soc. 1940 (Pres). Roosevelt. Dem.. 
300; Foo cones 133: Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 279,576; Thomas, Soc.. 
96; smith “oneistsin Nat’l.. 8; Scattering, 819. 1.597- eswdier-< Com.. 37 


8 } 
Roosevelt, Dem., 234 = Dewey, . 


Colorado 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- a4. Eisenhower, Rep., 379,782: stevensaie 

hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 105 tres), Bi MacA ower, Rep, Constitution, 2,181: 
| + Se a Sa lee mae ern Prog., 1,919; Hoopes. Soc., 365; Hace, 
Adams..... 12,778 11,470) 8,995 Soe. 352. 
Alamosa 3442 1,46 1,626 || 1956 (Pres. }, Eisenhower, Rep., 394,479; Steven- 
Arapahoe son, Dem., 263,997; Hass, Soc. “Lab. 31308; An- 
Archuleta drews, Ind., 759; ‘Hoopes, Soc., 531. 
BACAL ws... - . 
Bent 2... Connecticut 

0 

Chaffee... 1956 | 1952 
Cheyenne.. oot ee 
Clear Creek. County | Steven- | | Eisen- | Steven- 

: nie er (R)| son (D) |hower (R) 


Fairfield....| 199 orig 84, 890 167,278 
Hartford. ..| 175,894) 126,923) 150,332 
Litchfield... 40,02 17, 

Middlesex. . 

New Haven. 

New London : 
Tolland.... 13 9,425) 
Windham... 20,029 13,553) 17,979 15,535 » 


Totals. ..|_711,837| 405,079 Tal 481,649 ) 


(No minor party candidates) 
ee 3 CONNECTICUT VOTE SINCE 1900 
Winsdale. . - 7 154 54 seve (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; McKiniey, Rep., 


Stuarfano... 2. : 02,572; Woolley, Proh., 1,617; Debs, Soc. 
Jackson.... 594 297 579 305 || 1904 (Pres. a earners Dem., 72 909: Roosevelt 
ee eereon. : 398) 111,089; Swall ow, Proh., 
Kiowa...... 81 443) 1,047 412 ||1908 ‘(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68,255; Taft, 
it eon: ‘ 3 ¢ 112,915; Chana. Siok. 2,380; 
Lake....... 1,433} ; 1,303 tison, Bem. 
La Plata 
Larimer... . ks . : 
Las Animas. 5,29 4,467 ,014; Hanly, Proh., 1,789; ‘Benson, Soc., 
Lincoln..... 1920 ‘(Pres.). Cox, Dem., 120, 721; Harding, pee rs 
Logan...... 196 7 ore 238; Watkins, Proh.. 1,771; Debs, Soc.. 
Mesa....... R x 0; Christensen, F.-Lab.,| 1,947. 
Mineral. ... 168 2 98 1024" (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246, 322: Davis, Dem., 
Moffat. ; p 110,184; LaFollette, Prog’. “ 42) 416; Johns, Soc: 
Montezuma. 2, 5 ; Lab., i 373. 
Montrose... i 03 a 9(bres:) Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
Morgan.... i 2 2,040; Thomas, Soc., 3, ‘019; Foster, Com., 730; 
Otero...... 4 3,72 Hornets Soc. Lab., 622. 
Ouray.:.... 3 322 13 ||1932° (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 281,632; Hoover, 
ROK ci + 5s 5 7 Rep., 288,420; Thomas, Soc., . 767. 

Phillips... . : : , 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, ’Dem., 382,129; Landon, | 
Pitkin...... 5 3: 309 Rep., sank 68 5; Lemke, Union., 21,805; Thomas, 
Prowers.... Soc.. 5,683; Browder. Com., 193. 
Pueblo... 1940 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 417,621: Willkie, 
Rio Blanco.. ‘ Bop 8 61, 021; Browder, Com., 1,091; Aiken, Soc: 
Rio Grande. 2, 3,201 971: Willkie. Union. 798 
Routt. :.... 3E 1944 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., ee 146; Dewey, 
Saguache... i) 23 714 Rep., 390,527; Thomas, Soc., 5,097; "Teichert, 
San Juan... 324 22 432 Soc. Lab., 12 0. 
San Miguel. 1948 “(Pres, s Truman, Dem., 423,297; Dewey, Rep., 
Sedgwick... 437,754; Wallace, Prog., 13, 713; Thomas, Soc., 
Sed : 42¢ 2: 442 6,964: ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

eller 


1, 184; D 
Workers, 606. jobbs, Soc. 


Washington. | ,067 2,398 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 611,012; Stevenson, 
Weld....... 4 : Dem., 481,649; Hoopes, Soc., 2,244: Hallinan, 
Yuma... ._. 785 : 3 1/292 || Peoples, 1,466: Hass, Soc. Lab., 535; errs -in, 5. 
ae 1956 (Pres.). Eisenhower, Rep., 711 '837: Steven- 
Totals...| 394,479| 263,997| 379,782| 245,504|| son, Dem., 405,079; Scattering, 205. 
COLORADO VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 Q (Pres » Bryan, Dem., 122,733: Mckinley Rep. Delaware 
oolley, TO. fi OC 
ged’ teresa S: Parke r, Dem., 100,105: Roosevelt, 1956 1952 


Rep., 134,687; Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, 


Soc., 4,304. County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep., 
123,700; Chafin, Proh. 5, 559; Debs, Soc., 7,974. penance er) heer (R)_son (0) 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., ‘114,232; Roosevelt, || Foe ey 
Prog., 72,306; Taft, Rep., 58,386; ‘Debs, Soc., || New Castle 


16,4 re (Ine. Wil- 

es 18; Chafin, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc.-Lab., anaes) Hees aie ea 209 $2,658 58,387 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., ||>©2%.-.---- ” 2318 14 9,874 

102,308; Benson, Soc., 10.049: Hanly, Proh.” 2,703, ||Sussex.. . . 16,621) 13,697/ — 17,257| 15,054 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Rep., 
173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc’, 8,046; ||_Tetals...' _98,057|__79,421' 90,0591 __83,315 


Christensen, F. -Lab., 3,016. DELAWARE VOTE SINCE 19 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep,, 195,171; Davis, Dem., ||1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; Mekinley, Rep. 
75,238; LaFollette, Prog., 57,368; Faris, Proh., || 22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, Cy elie: 
966; Foster, Workers, 562; Johns,’ Soc. Lab., 378. ||1904’(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19,359; Roosevelt ‘Rep. 
1928 (Pres.),’Hoover, Rep.,” 253, 872; Smith, Dem., 23,712; Swallow. Proh., 607: Debs, Soc., 146.” 
133,131; Thomas, Soc., 3,472: Foster, Com., 675; || 2908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 22,071; Taft, saa 
Farm.-Lab., 1.092. : ,114; Chafin, Proh., 670: Debs, Soc., 239...” 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250.877; Hoover, '' 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem’, 22, 631; Taft, Nests 


~ te 


52,858; W: 
$28 ce 


445; LaF 
1932" ores.) 
D 31 


1938 “(Pres.), 
Rep., 54,014; 


Jaware (continued ) 


15,997; Roosevelt, Pr aS 5 
1916 (Pies.), Wilson Dee ue tbs? ech Roe 


et 


ee Sag b., 


1924 (Pres.), ‘ooaliaas: Rep.. 52,441; Devin. Dem., 


LaFollette, 


Hoover, 
em., 54,319: Thomas, Soc., 1,376: 


» 24,7 


‘& Soc., 


Rep., 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


Lemke, Union., 442: 'T 


* 179: Browder. Com., 52. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 74,599; ee Rep., 


61,440: Babson 


Pro: 


220: 


57,074; 


69,702; 
Th 


Thomas. 


3; Hughes, Rep., 
39,911: Me Be ot = 
‘ g. ay 
966: ‘Debs. S06, 968; 
Ne res.), Hoover, Rep.. 68,860; smith, Dem., 


Roosevelt, 
Foster, Com., 


Landon, 


omas, Soc., 


ee (Pres.), Toosevelt, ‘Dem., 68,166; Dewey, ies. 5 
147; ‘Watson, Proh., 294; Thomas, Soc., 154. 


1988 (Pres. ), Truman, Dem., 
es Wallace, Prog., 


1,050; 


"67,813; Dewey, Rep., 
Watson, 


Prog., 


343; Thomas, Soc , 250; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 29. 


1952 (Pres,), Eisenhower, Rep., 90, 
.315: Hass, 

Proh., asa: Hallinan, Prog., 
1956 (Pres.) Eisenhower, 


Dem., 


Soc. La 


059; Stevenson, 
Hamblen, 
155; Hoopes, Soc., 20. 
Rep. ., 98,057; Stevenson, 


Dem., 79,421; Holtwick, Proh., 400; Hass, Soc. 
Lab., 110. 
Florida 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R) son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
7 939 6,889) 8,432 5,990 
366 44 41 48 
4,971 8,645} 4,812 78 
1,203 2,328 97 
10,004 3,928) 6,756 
43,552 16,561 26,506 
554 :70 590) 
1,589 29) 1,134 
1,570 1,527 1,249 
2,372 2,048 2,116 
1934 »304 1,086 
841 r 2,041 
130,938] 105,559) 122,174 
1,2 3 1,256 
3 9 440) 
53.481 53,127 50,346) 
13,227 22,320 11,176 
498, 690) 512) 
571 958 611 
1,321 2,262 1,835 
137 925 195 
309) 339 264 
570) 1,793) 490 
464 493) 658) 
1,589} 1,890) 1,802 
1,071 1,003 918 
1,295 1,435) 1,279 
Highlands. 3,480 2,296 2,952 
Hilisborough 41,889 38,610 36,316 33,252 
Holmes 1,036 ,516 1,230} 216 
Indian River 4,059 ,699 3,055 1,578 
Jackson.... 543; 5,973 2,398 +122 
Jefferson. . 540) 1,201 665 L171 
Lafayette. . 187 1,054) 269) i 
1: <n 10,888 4,326 9,132) 
POOR Ss = 7,565 4,520 5,528 
Leon....... 6,828 7,022 5,604 
EVs. cc. es 934 1,821 1,066 
Liberty 238 870 237 
Madison 1,017 2,064 1,209 ; 
Manatee. 11,904 5,394 9,055 ' 
Marion..... 6,362 6,114 6,134 5,854 
Martin..... 2,997 1,387 2,308 1,262 
Monroe 3,337 4,327 2,943 4,941 
Nassau..... sy fly 2,765) 1,731 2,510 
Okaloosa... 2,788 5,748 2,355 5,375 
Okeechobee. 575 835 539) 88 
Orange..... 37,482 14,532 29,813) 12,141 
Be 26 1433 28508 135923 
Palm Beach 35,746 , ; , 
PASCO). «. 2s: 5,501 4,181 4,562 3,549 
Pinellas 74,314 28,113 55,691 22,365 
POM Kea <.0'- 23,682 18,626 20,874 19,556 
Putnam.... 4,212 3,232 3,766) 102 
Santa Rosa 1,909) 4,144 1,744 4,375 
Sarasota.... 13,937 5,052) 9,538 3,945 
Seminole 5,841 3,125 4,683 ,12 
St. Johns 5,104 3,940 4,702) 4,366 
St. Lucie 5,435 2,731 4,667 2,782 
Sumter..... 1.061 2,329 1,054 727 
Suwannee 1,046 3,163 1,611 2,827 
fravior..-.. 776 1,945) 744 1,787 
Danio. «26.2% 218} 958 268) 968 
Volusia..... 25,103 14,489 19,815, 11,910 
Wakulla 393 1,074 375 1,172 
Walton 1,606 3,225 1,502 3,593 
Washington. 1, 1027 2,164 1,100; 2,263 
Totals... ~ 643,849 480,371 544,036! 444,950 


|| Florida asta ) 


FLORIDA VOTE eae 1900 
8 ESie! oealey, ek 
; Woo: To! 
1904 Oe cere ), Parker, 
,314; Swallow, Pro... 3; 
1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 
hafin, Proh., 553; Debs 
1912, (Pres.), Wilson, m., 36, 417; Taft, 
4,279; Roosevelt, Prog., 4,535; Debs, Soc., £806. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. ., 55,984; Hughes, Rep.. 
14,611; Hanly, Proh., 4,855; Benson, Soc., 5,353. 
1920" (Pres), Cox, Dem., 90, 515; Harding, Rep. 
44,853; Watkins, Proh.. 5, 24: Debs, Soc., 5,1 
1924’ (Pres.), Dav Dem.. 62.083: Coolidge, age 
30,633; LaFollette, Prog. 8,625; Faris, Proh., 
10b8i, Nations. brag 2 » 2,315. 
res oover, Rep., 144,168; Smith, Dem., 
101.764; Thomas, Soc., 4.036; Rotors Com.. 3,704. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 206,307; Hoover, 
Rep., 69,170; Thomas, Soc., 745. 
249,117; Landon, 


as Beg Dy) Roosevelt, Dem., 
78.248: Thomas. Soc.. 
1940 res). Roosevelt, Dem., 359,334; Willkie, Rep.. 
gi Late ), 339,377; Dewey, 
Rep., 143,215. 
1948 (Bres.). Truman, Dem., 281,988; Dewey, Rep., 
194, Thurmond, States’ Rights, 89,755; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 11.620. 
Seale gar Eisenho ower, Rep., 544,036: Stevenson, 


4'950: Scattered, 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 643,849; Stevenson, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


Dem., 371 
Georgia 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- ) Steven- 

hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
506 1,719 713 2,179 
122 1,719 194 1,560 
394 2,445 543 1,512 
32 783 155 1,005 
1,080 2,275 1,023 2,318 
187 990 204 1,255 
442 2,266 236 +367 
1,536 3,640 1,183 3,973 
554 2,150 697 2,048 
167 2,403 364 2,187 
7,368 15,382 6,121 14,687 
136 1,537 187 ,517 
228 1,208 276 1,082 
534 1,936 800 1,866 

331 1/242 331 971 
901 31414 909 3,619 
721 1,300) 932 1,160 
323 1,885 189 1,910 
107 1,094 147 810 
1,014 1,178 619 1,285 
308 996 422 1,448 
1,712 4,855 1,194 ,207 
1,336 2,163 1,371 2,227 

204 75 28 81 
sah 16,512 9,587 15,532 14,370 

Ghat’ hoc’ee. 43 107 7 11 
Chattooga. 1,682 3,823) 771 3,616 
Cherokee. . 1,829 2,11 1,618 2,452 
Clarke..... 2,107 4,257 1,588 4,904 

103 390 176 48 
1,593 5,522 1,230 4,058 
518 1,579 350 1,168 
6,798 11,696 4,163 10,182 

574 3.199 1,078 3,29: 
1,336 4,412 1,411 4,517 
463 866 530 849 
245 2,100) 395 2,347 
Coweta..... 850 3,003 652 3,837 
Crawford 109 779 145 948 
Gaps ae 835 2,526 949 2,116 
Dade... 37% 723 863 686 1,296 
Dawson 613 721 370 770 
Decatur 1,062 3,699 1,001 2,581 
De Kalb 15,979 30,336 15,588 20,865 
Dodge..... 738 3,47 454 3,445 
Dooley..... 174 1,851 197 1,764 
Dougherty 3,248 4,126 2,535 4,435 
Douglas.... 1,001 2,111 645 2,102 
Warly .:... 193 1,818 307 1,803 
Echols. .... 134 530 94 632 
Effingham 637 611 829 800 
Elbert...... 447 3,635 552 3,279 
Emanuel 679 2,373 661 2,642 
Evans...... 356 1,154 433 1,224 
Fannin 3,521 1,945 2,904 1,913 
Fayette 13 1,308 195 1,214 
Bioyd = +2. 5,955 6,633 4,532 8,477 
Forsyth. ... 1,131 1,998 536 1,391 
Franklin... . 253 2,96: 373 2,902 
Fulton 40,966} 52,062 35,197| 52,459 
Gilmer..... 1,85 1,27 1,32 1,359 
Glascock 110 31 23: 381 
yn tc 62s 3,098 3,071 2,575 3,348 
Gordon 1,025 1,672 880 2,203 
Grady...... | 496 2.697] 643 2,782 


f 
4 
4 
; 
q 
i 
: 


3 
Hangock 2,218 2,472 
BTLIS\). 5s 56: 1,32! 
2 ae 117 2,016 
Heard...... 194} - 1.106 
Henry...... 848 2,636 
Houston. . 1,060| 4,483 
win.....- 312 1,554 
Jackson. . 438 3,100 
Jasper...... 288 962 
Jeff Davis. . ae ict 
ae , 
Jefferso! 361 t 
179 1,60’ 
382 1,208 
555 1,531 
152 8' 
1,189 5,085 
79 532 
pvitee 967 ae 
ee 1,198 
Lowndes 3,936 
Lumpkin 693 
Macon..... 1,984 
Madison 2,222 
Marion.. 61 
McDuffie. . 1,039 
MclIntosh.. . 62: 
Meriwether. 3,137 
Miller...... 563 
Mitchell. 2,735 
Monroe.... 1,545 
Montg’m’y.. 1,052 
Morgan.... 1,492 
Murray.... ee 
eeton e 3,232 431 3529 
Oconee..... 1,159 337 ,182 
ce ia] Rn 
aulding. .. , A 
BS é . oS 1,541 374 023 
Pickens 1,236 1,328 9312 
Pierce...... 1,766 592 1,903 
PARG\ ss we 1,067 286 1,248 
BOs. a oe 4,502 1,299 4,447 
Pulaski..... 1,422 165 1,572 
Putnam 1,093 250| 1,251 
Quitman 355 93 332 
Rabun. 1,391 449 1,320 
Randolph... 3 1,582 507 1,419 
Richmond. . 6,819 9,347 8,584 
Rockdale... 1,779 321 1,665 
Schley...... 441 148 436 
Screven..., 1,332 692 1,584 
Seminole... 1,343 176 126 
Spalding... . 4,853 1,249 5,296 
Stephens... 2,595 661 3,53 
Stewart.... 692 311 816 
Sumter 2,149 1,068 2,455 
Talbot. 710 175 678 
Taliaterr 599 103 873 
Tattnall. . 1,881 1,114 2,433 
Taylor 1.359 277 1,679 
Telfair 2,075 243 2,695 
merrell. ...... 1,301 369 1,375 
Thomas... . 3,522 2,273 3,971 
ot UU eee ae 3,123 1,318 2,954 
Toombs.... 2,397 723 2,641 
Towns..... 885 983 1,111 
Treutlen,.... 960 101 1,416 
Troup.. 6,162 1,887 7,130 
POMIEOeR. 398 402 1,357 
Twiges..... 1,002 191 1,080 
nition... 5. 386 1,330 1,360 
LTOs0n., .... 3,422 648 3,837 
Walker 3,693 2,866 4,366 
Walton...., 3,271 324 3,672 
WAlG: sa. 5,888 2,418 5,627 
Warren... 675 374 693 
Washington. 2,530 795 2,381 
Wayne. . 2,084 832 1,929 
Webster 295 138 335 
Wheeler. 993 261 1,280 
White >... 1,100 282 1,139 
Whitfield. . ; 4,264 2,795 661 
Wilcox 1,686 301 1,878 
Wilkes... , 1,714 286 ,500 
Wilkinson 1,299 378 1,629 
Worth 2,078 444 1,986 
Totals...| 222,778| 444 388| 198,979' 456,823 


GEORGIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., 
35,056; Woolley, Proh.. 1,396. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
24,003; Swallow, Proh., ‘685; Debs, Soc., 197. 


ic Pres.) — 107,162; Harding, Rep., 
123,200; oQle® i 
, Prog. 12,691; Bee 
129,602; Hoover, Rep., 
-Smiti 


63, h, Dems.) 35,871; 
Hoover total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 


64. 
1932 a (bres). Ree Dem., 234,118; 
Be. 19, Upshaw, Proh., 1,125; 
1936 (Pres.), Roose velt, Dem. 255.364: Landon. 
es 36.942: Colvin, Proh.. 660: Lemke, Union. 
141; ‘Thomas, Soc., 68. ; 
1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 265,194; Willkie, 
Rep., 23,934; = Dee 22,428; total, 46,362. 


+ at ,187; Dewey, 


“Haovedl 
Thomas, 


-* 


1048 ‘Bres.), Truman, Dem., Ost, 646; Dewey, Rep., 
6,691; Thurmond, "States’ Rights, 85,055; Wal- 
a Prog., 1,636; Watson, Proh., 732. 
tee t (Pres.), ‘Eisenhower, Pep., 198 979; Stevenson, 
6.823: Liberty Party. 1. 
1956 om pres), Stevenson, Dem., 444,388; Eisen- 
hower, Rep., 222,778; Andrews, Ind., (Write- — 


in), 1,754. 
Idaho 
= 1956 


Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- Steven-. 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R); son (D) 


1952 


County 


Ss ig aes 27,415) 10,281 
Adams..... 84 542 933) 517 
Bannock.. 10,476 9,101 | 
Bear Lake 2,18 218 
Benewah. .. 1,460 1,442 
Bingham... 5,853 3,412 
Blaine...... 1,384 978 
OIRG. fast. 570 285 
Bonner..... 3,937 3,514 
Bonneville 11,099 5.676 
Boundary 1,419 1,150 
Butte...... 774 669 
Camas..... 337 266 
Canyon 15,483 7,540 
Caribou 1,668 950) 

Cassia...... 3,944 1,789 
Clark. ..... 318 151 
Clearwater. . 1,508 2,024 
Custer... 811 533 
Elmore. 1,849 1,759 
Franklir 2,795 1,181 
Fremont 13 1,535 

UD, . sn 2,445 1,717 
Gooding 2,835 1,783 
Idaho. . cas. 2,703 2,546 
Jefferson... . 2,748 1,823]. 

Jerome..... 3,127 1,705 
Kootenai... 7,330 6,149 
Latah. ..... 5,024 3,682 
Lemhi...... 1,794 1,038 
Lewis...... 833 1,292 
Lincoln..... 1,069 660. 
Madison.... 2,538 1,423 
Minidoka... 2,954 1,692 
Nez Perce. . 5,635 6,448 
Oneida..... 1,324|: 738 
Owyhee , 1,468 864 
Payette.... 3,342 1,767 
ROWED: 2% 1,108 76 

Shoshone. 4,598 4,448 

eton.....4 842 451 
Twin Falls. 12,097 5,666 
Valley. 1,285, 511 
Washington. 2,272 1,653 

Total....| 166,979] 105,868| 180,707| 95,081 
IDAHO VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinle 
27,198; Woolley, 'Proh..” 857. hse 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18 ,480; Roosevelt, Rep., 
47,783; Swallow, Proh., ‘1 ,013; Debs, Soc., 4,949, 
1908" (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem’, 36, 162; Taft, Rep., 
52,621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986: Debs, Soc., 6,400. 
1912) (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., '33, 921; Taft, Rep., 
ee Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527:' Debs, Soe., 
1018 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 70,054; Hughes, 
seep a anly, a 1,1 it: enson, Seat Fay 6. 
,» Cox em., 579; Hardin , 
88,975; Watkins, pens 9; Debs, ar Ree: 


Christensen, F.-Lab 


- Illinois (continued) 
(Pres,), Coolidge, e 879; Larollette, > 

4,160: Davis. Dee: ae bee pai Eisen- 
Pres “Ri 30,848 ‘Smith, ‘Dem., 


’” (Pres:), séevelt, Dem., 109; a7; Soe: ; 
Rep. 71,312; pimp Lib.. 4,712: eeSOC Epa coe ace 
‘Foster; 492 eiacee. 
“1056. ‘(Pres.). Reaaeie Dem., 125, 683; Esndon. Ha 
Rep., 66,256; Lemke, Union., 7,684. nar 
4 1940 -(Pres.), ’ Roosevelt; Dem., 127,842: Willkie, 
Rep. :, 106,553; Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, Com.., 


6 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 107,399; Dewey, 


1956 
Steven- 


. Rep., 100,137; Watson, Proh., 503; Thomas, Soc., an 
1948 (Pres. ), Truman, Dem., Rae 370; Dewey, Rep., ure 
101,514; Wallace, Prog., 4,973: Watson, ‘Proh., Bt 
628: Thomas, Soc., 332. 41°52 
1952 re Mee hed Rep., 180,707; Stevenson, char 
Dem., Hallinan, Prog., 443 3; Write-in, 23. 23'6 
1956 owen ie Spiaarhower Rep., 166,979; Stevenson, one 
Dem., 105,868; Andrews, Ind., 126; Write-in, 16. 26534 
Ilinoi 4438 
Inois 5309 
1956 1952 6,286 
ee ee nk ee, 6,128 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- feoa 
: hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 13.438 
Sa ar | 48,332 
19,569} ‘ 11,402 19,652 13,301 || Woodford.. . 8,505 
425 4,167 5,219 4,305 = a [oe —- ae 
4,342 834| 4,565) 2,776 ||_ Totals. . . |2,623,32711,775,682| 2,457,327 2,013,920 


1.557 ILLINOIS VOTE SINCE 1900 
Te 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 503,061; McKinley, 


; 1,498 1,915 4 5 : Woolley, Proh., 17,626; Debs, Soc., 
ieee ee ness ee 

* 3, , 3, 4 (P , Roosevelt, Rep., 632,645; arker, 
28'190| 137799] 271188| 13.951 || #%,C Pree eos Debs; Soc.,’ 69,225; Swallow, 
10,282 ‘09 ; 9,844 || Proh., 34,770. 


3,621 1/1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 450,810; Taft, Rep., 
3,432 ||" 629,932; Chafin, Proh., 29,364; Debs, Soc., 34,711. 


7,378,  4,242/ 6,760 4,853 |11912 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 405,048; Taft, Rep., 
7,569) 12,660 876 || 953, Ge Romavalt: orros:s 386.478: Debs, Soc., hi: 
1,293,223| 9771821] 1,188,973] 1,172,454 || 31°378: Proh,, 15,710 
Crawford. . - 6,747 3,906 6,768 3,947 || 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., i] 
Cumberland 3,235) 2,272 3,302 2,200 || "1,152,549: Hanly, Proh., 26,047; Benson, Soc., J 
15,078} — 4.826) 14,807) 5,110]! 61.304. 47 
5,307 3,093 , 3,221 ||1990° (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep., it 
59) 2,744 3 2,706 |} "1,420,480; ‘Watkins, Proh., 11,216; Debs, Soc., ; 
91,834}  23,103| 71,134) 22,489|| 74,747; Christensen, Farm-Lab., 49,630. } 
1942 4,362 ’ 4,558 ||1994’ (Bres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,453,321; Davis, f 
3,339, 1,210) 3,501/ 1,162 ||" Dem., 576,975; LaFolléette, Prog., 432,027; Johns, tt 
6,904) 4,455 6,530 4,745 || Soc. Lab., 2,334; Foster, Workers, 2,622; Faris, : 
6,739) 914, 7,028 5,299 | Droh., 2,367; Wallace, Comm. Land., 42i. at 
6,027 2,152 6,216 2,121 || 1998 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,768,141; Smith, Dem., j 
11,761} 11,308) 11,723) = 11,981 1,313,817: ‘Thomas. Soc., 19,138; Reynolds, Soc. hz 
12,375] 8,702} 13,302) 8,414 || Tap. 1,812; Foster, Com., 381. i 
179) 2,230) 2,3 2,153 ||/1939 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover, i 
:718 3,909 5,019) 4,106 ||""Rep:, 1,432,756; Thomas, Soc., 67,258; Foster, : 
7,640, 2,618] 7.3 368 || Com-, 15,582: Upshaw, Proh., 6.383: Reynolds, 
3.675, 2,685 , 2,662]! Soc. Lab., 3,638. 
Hancock... - 8,431 4)854 9,181 4,681 |]1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,282,999; Landon, | 
Hardin..... 1,919 1,444 1,984 1,563 ||"“Rep., 1,570,393; Lemke, Union, 89,439; Thomas, 4) 
Henderson 2,743 1,469 2,839 1,458 || Soc., 7,530; Colvin, Proh., 3,439; Aiken, Soc. 
Menry:.. sin. 15,896 8,349] 16,301 8,558 Lab., 1,921 ‘ 4) 
Iroquois 12,104] 4.487 12,456) 4,634 || 1949 (bres.), “Roosevelt, Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie, j 
Jackson 10,526 7,391} 10,193 7,457 ||" Rep., 2,047,240; Thomas, Soc., 10.914; Babson, 
REBSDEL «02 aus 3,107 2,895) 3,753 2,728 Proh., 3, 190. : 
Jefferson... . 9,637 8,090) 9,841 8,698 ||1944 (Bres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,079,479; Dewey, | 
MOISE. 4,220 3,415 4,031 3,424 Rep., 1,939, 314; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 9,677; Wat- 
Jo Daviess. . 6,762 2;906 7,132 2,858 || son, Proh., 7,411; Thomas, Soc., 180. 
Johnson.... 2,973 1,549]. 3,327 1,614 || 1948 '(Pres.), Tainan, Dem., 1,994,715; Dewey, 
Keane.....-. 56,009] 20,848} 50,801) 24,058 ||"“Rep., 1,961,103; Watson, Proh., 11,959; Thomas, 
Kankakee...|  21/993| 11,088} 20,279) 12.636 |) Soc..’ 11,522; ‘Teichert. ‘Soc. Lab. 3,118. a 
Kendall.... 5,057 1,407 4,982 1,476 || 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2, 9,457,327; even- 
NOX. oo oe 18,656 9,558 aig td aes son, Dem., 2,013,920; Hass, Soc. Lab., 9,363; 
AKG LT. 4s 66,781 32,279 a a Write-ins, 448. 
Lasalle..... 33,461] 18,318] 32,857) 21,321 |/1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,623,327; Steyen- 
Lawrence... 6,104 Se iva rent son, Dem, . 1,775,682; Hass, Soc. Lab., 8,342; 
ar eee 11,65: 4, , , Write-in, ° 
iii iz'oso| 8187] 14/095] «5.612 Indiana 
9,589} 4.793 9,162] 5,048 a 
27'673} 23.066] 25,744) 22,277 1956 
12/290} 12,303} 12,336) 12,944 - -—— 
39,413] 47,897) 36,206) 50,734 County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
10,813} 8,551) 10,804, 9.317 hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
pore (a ae te a ee a 
Bieson , S) : é 520] 6,204) 3,744 
MeDonc 4265) 2.388 sG'i95|  sioaz|lailen. 58'210| 2bi444| 54°877| 977506 
ponents = 24'913| 8/820 30:975, _7/218||Barthol'mew| 12227 Toei] "4195 BiB 
, rales e Z 4| : 1125 (815 
BioLean. <<.) 25758) 1 at a07 ote Blackford... S’3ps|> 3'182| 31759| Bria 
Menard 3,180 SE a ee 70 Boone $573} 5318} 1414) ‘1617 
mrercer. «2. 5,732; 2.968} 208) 5'¢30||Brown.. |... 11649| 1'555| 81619] 4.986 
BOUL Oe: 4,715] 2608) O'old| 8105 |-@srroll..... 5.748|- 3/312] _5.902| 3,208 
Montgomery] 9,945, 7.692 10.00 8637 || cass 12'624| 7,594] 12/296] —_ 7,982 
Brockiie:. 10,262) §.327|- *3'880| -2'675||Clark......| 12/483) 11/871) 11-190 11.703 
Moultrie... 3, 2, , y 305 5/720 7 ‘078 
Beles. xs 13,194} 3,660, 13,351) 3,796 ||Clay....... cegOar Sociae 6469 
i 30:145) 491245] 33,955 || Clinton ; ; 
reo) | ee) ae0l 580, 5,340 ||Crawford:::| 2,694) 2,433/ 2,750) 2.457 
Bere] = a’eant = 356! «= 47011 ~—2:220 || Daviess... -. 8608! 5.057! 8,328! 5,247 | 


ne 


Indiana (continued) 1955 


eae 1928 (Pres.), Hoover. 
- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 562,691: Varney, Pare 
County a ea son (D) hower (R) son(D) || 3,871; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 


so (Pres.) ap 
2,187; Reyno. 


Dem., 934,974; as | 
Union. 19, ‘401; Thomas. 


ee Is 
f 874,063; Willkie, — 
oh., heen Thomas, 


781,403; Dewey, 
12,574; Thomas, 


Soc., 

1948 (Pres.). Truman, Dem., 807,833; Dewey, Rep., 
a 079: Watson, Proh.. 14.711: Wallace. Prog. 
9,649; Thomas, Soc., 2.179; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 763. | 

1952 Ceres Eisenhower, Rep., 1,136,259; Steven- — 

Dem., ee eo , Hamblen: Erob., eee i 


3,75 son, Dem., 
12d a Hass, Soc. Tat 
Jackson . 8,375 
5374 
6.767 
ee | 
10,125 Eisen- Steven- 
13'047 hower (R) son (D) 
Kosciusko. . pire gs | 
La Grange.. 3,815) 1,562; 3,822] (1,002)! Adair. ..... 
Lake.......| 92,803] 85,000|. 74,073) 90,721|| Adams. _... 
cer onic: a apes 
jwrence... N Th se.. 
Madison. . 30,329 aanahor _ oye 
Marana ns Benton. .... 
arshal oD! Hawk. 
Martin. 2,946 bioee Eaavetea 
Miami... 91574 
Monroe.... . 13,223 
Montgom'y. 10,418 1" 
Morgan 8,318 ,222| 4,/99)| Butler...... 
Newton 3,890 . 
Noble 8.175 203}  4,151|| Garroll..... 
Ohio 1.237 : 
Orange 5.751 5,551 
Owen 3,685 3,713 362 
Parke... ... 5.080 5,069 1254 01 50: 
Perry 4,946 4,816 ‘275 "02 2'921 
Pike 4,596 4,253 "929 "21 "653 
Porter ‘| 14'970 3194 ‘970| 6,271 2 
Posey...... 5,780 919) 5,293 "384 7.66 iS 
Pulaski... | 4.117} 2424 4/030 "394 
Putnam... 6,684 4,572 6,632 749 10 
Randolph...| 9,020] 4.701; —- 9,150 ames < 185 ‘ ‘501 
Riplev.. 6.577 4,026 6.650 oe 1458 3,195| 2.283 
ush. 3,205 ve: 5 ' » 
R 6,202 3, 6, :806 162 2°521 
Scott. S117 3,011 2,9 Delaware 21 f 
Shelby . 9.170) 6,561) 8,9 Des Moines, etl iS'ie3 3686 
Spencer... 5,404) 3,530) 5.4 Dickinson... 2/498 40 "748 
Starke. 5.063 3,349 4 13174 18,075 "BA 
Steuben 5,538 2.171 5 5'8R6 935 Se 
St. Joseph ..| 57.827) 54,153, 53, 4'935| 9f153| 4405 
Sullivan... 5,829 ; ; 3°7: i " 
Switzerland. 2,074 2,114 2:070| 2,167/) Franklin... || Bog Hie 2,999 
42,074 Prankitn. 2'513 432 941 
Tippecanoe 23,776 9,995) Fremont. . 2254 3/302 2'0 
Tipton. 4.939 3,320 Greene f 2'302 5.378 aes 
Union 2,026) 1.157 Grundy... 1.908] 5,652 Tans 
pander gh. 42,262) » 30,860 Guthrie... . 2;981| 5,377 "281 
yer} abel fay ee 3839] 7008] Sizes 
Wabash 10.318] 4,085 Hardin... .. x98 "380 2:08 
Warrick 6.286 vans Harrison... . 3,709 5,972 3'370 
Farri 2 4,66 Bt Henry...... 21667 6,424 1438 
Washington.) 4,864 13848 ; ‘ Howard 3/106 4)305 21564 
ayne ee. ; we ‘ dt. : i 
Weils 5.703| 3.984 p rl aig pat ere | 124 
White rar 6,708 S219) ~ OT OD] amas bk | Woven tele n 2'753 5.625 1,603 
Whitley... :| 6,422] 3,688 3isi| Brse7| 307d 
_ Totals... 1,182,811] 783,908! 1,136,259! 801,530 pot Bey cd meee 
INDIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 8,767), 11,231 8,067 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 309,584; McKinley, 3,352} 6,070} 2,991 
Rep., 336 063: Woolley, Proh., 13.718: Debs, Soc. 3,649 5,712 3,135 
2.374. 5,514 7,765 4/330 
1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt,|| “ee-------- 8,226; 12,28) 8,625 
Rep., 3 1 3882 8,289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs,|| Lin....... eis Piece re 
1908 (Pres. fe “Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep.,|| bucas...... 2,431 3,921 2, 
348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13,476,||-Ly0D....... 1,790 4,893 1,324 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem’, 281,890: Taft, Rep., teas 2,652 4,967 2,131 
151,267; Roosevelt. Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., Lena, + ee 7360 3,745 
Saute i 7 5; 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep.,|| Marshall. . . 5,755) 11,135 Bie 
341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Proh.|| Mills....... 1,897 4,028 1,792 
16,368: Benson, Soc., 21.855. Mitchell... . 2,630 5,050 2,175 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep.,|| Monona. ... 3,477 4,849 ‘918 
696, 370; Watkins, Proh., '13,4 462; pens. Soc.,|; Monroe..... 2,616 3,219 735 
4,103; ‘Christensen, Farm\-Lab., 16,4 Montgomery 2,597 6,074 2'235 
1934" ( Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703, 042; ‘Davis, Dem. || Muscatine. . 5,718 9,361 5.772 
492, as, LaFollette,’Prog., 71,700; Faris, Proh. || O'Brien... . | 2/970 7,130 21192 
4,416; Foster, Workers, 987. Osceola... . 1,779 31573 1/39, 


i! 


Jowa (continued) 1956 


Steven- | Eisen- 


Eisen- 
| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 


hower (R) 


steerer: 7,380 2,669 
Palo Alto 3,795, 1993 
Plymouth 7,246) 2,768 
Pocahontas 3.6 2,517 
Polk see eee 62,39: 50,867 
Pot’ w’tamie 17,632 1,897 
weshi 5,145 318 
nggold 2,713 

Sac..... 4,874 

Scott....... 27,965 

Shelby..... ,42. 

Sioux 9,651 

Story 13,264 

Tama 5,952 4,795; 7,061 

Taylor 3,533 2,436 4,608! 

Union. . 4,666 2,828 5,742 

Van Buren ,233) 1,833 3,870) 

Wapello 10,401 10,960 11,571 

Warren. 5,43 342 5,911 

Washington 5,844 3,022 6,946 
a@yne..... 3,340) 2,553) 5995 2,497 

Webster 11,097 9,901 12,336 8,681 

Winneb: 3,926) 2,521 O74 1,905 

Winneshiek 6,192 4,251 7,154 3,560 

Woodbury 25,399 19,997 27,518 19,474 
OFth. i.5..:6 2,700 2 3,315) 2,075 

Wright..... 5,512 3,865 6,566) 3,186 
Totals...| 729,187! 501,858! 808,906! 451,513 

IOWA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 209,265; McKinley, 


Rep., 307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; 
ens 307,907; Swallow. Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc.. 


14, . 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, Rep., 
275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Soc., 8,287. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 185,325; Taft, Rep.. 
119,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809; Debs, Soc., 
16,967; Chafin, Proh., 8,404. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, Rep. 
280,439; Hanly. Proh., 3,371; Benson, Soc., 10,976 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 227,921; Harding, Rep.. 
634,674; Watkins, Proh., 4,197; Debs, Soc., 16,981; 


Christensen, F.-Lab., 10,321. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 537,635; LaFollette, 
: Dem., 162,600; Foster, 


Prog., 272,243; Davis, 
Workers, 4,037. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 623,818; Smith, Dem.. 
18,936; omas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farm.-Lab., 
3,088: Foster, Com., 328; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 230. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 598,019; Hoover, 
Rep., 414,433; Thomas, Soc., 20,467; Upshaw. 
Proh., ae Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 1,094; Foster, 
5: 


= —Com., 559. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 621,756; Landon, 


Rep., 487,977; Lemke, Union, 29,687; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,373; Colvin, Proh., 1,182; Browder, Com., 
506; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252. 

1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 578,800; Willkie, 
Re 32,370; Babson, Proh., 2,284; Browder, 
Com., 1,524; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 452. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 499,876; Dewey, 
Rep., 547,267; Watson, Proh., 3,752: Thomas, 
Soc., 1,511; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 193. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 522,380; Dewey, Rep., 
494,018; Wallace, Prog., 12,125; Teichert, Soc. 
Lab., 4,274; Watson, Proh., 3,382; Thomas, Soc., 
1,829; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 256. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 808,906; Stevenson, 
Dem., 451,513; Hallinan, Prog., 5,085; Hamblen, 
Proh., ahha “ie Hae Soc., 219; Hass, Soc. Lab., 
139; Scattering, 3 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 729,187; Steven- 


son, Dem., 501,858; Andrews, (A.C.P. of Iowa), 
3,202; Hoopes, Soc., 192; Hass, Soc. Lab., 125. 
Kansas 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)| son(D) jhower (R)| son (D) 
enw... 00 = §,342 2,143 6,045 2,160 
Anderson 3,080) 1,369 3,672 1,333 
Atchison ,608 3,134 6,004 3,283 
Batber..... 2,698 1,241 O71 ,028 
Barton..... 8,644 4,378 9,380 3,847 
Bourbon 5,306 3,151 5,785 3,023 
Brown..... 5,138 1,519 6,031 1,440 
Butler..... ,591 6,158 10,179 5,359 
Pat aicoa| Dig ger aus Bae 

uqua ) 4 

Pooese, nF 5,824 4,112 6,261 4,597 
Cheyenne,.. 1,479 663 1.915 597 
(OLE ieee 243 529 1,410 479 
OMBY.3.4:. 0s. 4,378 1,034 5,059 831 
Cloud...... 4,466 2,008 5,58 1,793 

Coffey...... 28 ,247 Baven 123 


Roosevelt, | 


Kansas (continued) 1956 


Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- 


County —lhower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Comanche 461 1,443) 374 
Cowley... .. 3,753 11,454 5,242 
Crawford 7,799 10,64 8,349 
Decatur. ... 2,028 920 2,451 821 
Dickinson... 7,422 2,452 8,969 1,967 
Doniphan... 1,197 3,711) 1,175 

4,283 11,095} 3,765 
771 2,192) 647 
812 2,38 WZ 
3,058 4,882) 2,528 
1,351 22k ,068 
1,752 4,29) 1,597 
710 6,35! 1748 
2,591 6,983 2,532 
2,078 4,31 1,750 
492 1,453) 453 
725 1,85 686 
459 1,277 502 
627 1,515} 537 
174 725) 181 
Greenwood. . 1,763 4,974 1,743 
Hamilton... 86 552 1,209 437 
Harper. . ..< 3,111 1,311 3,67 927 
Harvey 7,367 3,084 7,154) 2,726 
Haskell..... 829 341 87 283 
Hodgeman.. 1,113 435 1,330 392 
Jackson.... 3,469 1,356 4,161 1,358 
Jefferson... . 3,677 1,536 3,980 1,411 
inate 95 1,034 4,162 88: 
14,185 29,103 10,996 
418 1,012) 362 
1,428 3,82 1,096 
517 1,838 432 
5,202 8,624 §,219 
380 1,142 311 
5,480 9,046) 5,698 
681 2,841 507 
1,177 3,527 1,220 
493 1,544) 369 
3,831 8,544 3,944 
1,644 6,228 1,361 
2,487 6,851 21 
2,603 8,053) 2,371 
575 2,061 568 
3,428 5,623 3,374 
Mitchell... . 1,214 4,167 96 
Montg’m’y.. 7,265 14,261 7,679 
3 1,208 3,262 1,124 
436 893) 362 
2,038 5,175) 1,618 
3,005 6,595 2,987 
758 2,288 664 
1,194 3,530) 1,047 
1,979 4,589) 2,036 
1,023 3,577 754 
1,037 2,916 801 
,567 3,341 1,340 
985 3,713 884 
1,422 4,944 1,387 
1,956 3,998) 1,743 
711 2,120) 670 
7,461 15,762 6,555 
1,613 4,573 1,358 
1,926 5,572) 1,832 
2,784 9,799) 2,352 
1,238 3,331 1,105 
1,080 2,650) 843 
1,528 4,813) 1,499 
4,908 12,326 4,003 
451 1,68 443 
45,732| 70,983) 34,926 
,162 3,13) 1,14 
: i 16,298 33,201 17,651 
Sheridan... . 1,34 633 1,58 555 
Sherman... . 1,825 962 2,403) 941 
3,142 1,139 3,623 986 
2,728 1,242 3,162 1,174 
549 226 664) 215 
1,273 565 1,480) 423 
oot ,024 4,088 8,134 3,567 
Thomas.... 1,888 1,138 2,490) 1,069 
TRLee@ Grr ae 1,668 726 1,915) 608 
Wabaunsee. 2,650 802 3,182 736 
Wallace. ... 684 251 945 249 
Washington. 4,220 1,389 5,135) 1,148 
Wichita. ... 747 312 910 276 
Wilson..... 4,502 1,645 5,180) 1,845 
Woodson... 2,171 870 2,59 786 
Wyandotte.. 34,604 37,842 34,648 38,751 
Totals...| 566,878| 296,317; 616,302' 273,296 


KANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley, Rep., 
185,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., 1,605. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,174; Roosevelt, Rep., 
212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306; Debs, Soc., 15,869. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 161,209; Taft, Rep., 
197,216; Chafin, Proh., 5,033; Debs, Soc., 12,420. 
ae creas Wilson, Dem., 143,663; Taft, Ri 


eD.. 
Roosevelt, Prog., 120,210; Debs, Soc., 
26,779 


ee ee 


592 
Kansas (continued) 


“oT Se a ee ee 

Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep., 

wani.eos: i ; Hanly, Proh.. 12.882; Benson. Soc. 

1030) vies 1), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep., 
Debs, Soc., 15,511. 

io (Pres), Gootiaae, Rap aa Davis, Dem., 
e i 

1028 (Pres, y Hoover: Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem.. 

003; Thomas, Soc., 6.205; Foster, Com., 320 

1932 ee erogeevelt. pete a4. 204; Hoover 

49 mas, 
198s (Pies). ), Roosevelt. Dem., 464,520; Landon, 


ere: 397.727: Thomas. Soc., 2,766; Lemke 
Union, 494. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 364.725; Willkie. 


Rep., 489,169; Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas. 
Soc.. 


44 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 287,458; Dewey, 
vee po #55 96; Watson, Proh., 2, 609; Thomas, 
$13. 


1948 ePren.). Truman, Dem., 351,902; Dewey, Rep.. 
433.039" Watson, Proh., 6, 468; Wallace, Prog., 
4,603; ‘Thomas, Soc., 2,807. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 616,302; Stevenson, 
Dem., 273, 296; Hamblen, Proh., 6, 038; Hoopes, 
Soc.. 


1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 566,878; ao 


son, Dem., 296,317; Holtwick, Proh., '3,04 
Kentucky 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
lhower (R)} son (D) /hower (R)| son (D) 
Wdab. 2. 4,157 2,491 3,737 2,184 
7. eee 3,200 1,975 2,946 1 
Anderson 1,878 2,089 1,445 2 
Ballard... .. 838 3,088 851 
Barren..... 4,206 5,206 3,743 
Bath. <., 1,889 2,221 1,737 
PSNI rica =. 6,824 4,477 461 
Boone...... 3,139 21933 2/309 
Bourbon 2,475 3,263 2,229 
Boydis..... 11,502 8,546 10,426 
Boyle...... 427| 3,436] 2969 
Bracken... . 1,754 1,515 1,690 
Breathitt. . . 2,423 3,246 381 3,383 
Breckinr' ge. 3,784 2,867 078 828 
Bullitt 2,007 2,279 1,292 Zt 
Butler 3,303 1,202 2,996 1,157 
Caldwel 2,681 3,417 2,507 2,133 
Callowa 2,292 15: 1,82 5,434 
Campbell 18,617 10,359 17,705 12,976 
Carlisle. . 608 2,063 656 867 
Carroll..... 1,130 2,169 1,019 2,605 
arent ity es 5,127 3,122 4,221 3,019 
Poke 4,167 1,570 3,831 1,522 
Christian 4,963 487 4,858 »787 
Clark . 3,030 3,609 2,592 3,620 
2 4,897 1,027 4,161 1,365 
Clinton : 3,396 TAT 2,856 678 
Crittenden. . 2,548 1,494 2,471 1,427 
Cumberland. 2,584 1,000 2,426 9 
Daviess..... 11,491 6,674 10,462 7,522 
Etreonson. : 2,800 1,092 aye 992 
Eliiott.. 1,033 2,143 62 2,074 
Estill. 2,946 1,912 2,63 1,900 
Fayette 21,904 13,547 17,376 14,275 
Fleming 2,744 2,517 2,592 446 
Floyd...... 6,166 7,907 4,238 8,940 
Franklin... . 4,047 6,412 3,097 7,309 
Fulton..... 1,147 2,953 1,266 2,673 
Gallatin... . 547 1,223 465 1,383 
Garrard.... 2,311 1,798 2,398 1,927 
‘Grant, 3... 1,680 2,300 1,609 2,545 
Graves..... 3,711 10,090 2,925 9,592 
Grayson. 4,565 2,021 4,011 2,341 
Green... 2,951 1,726 2,773 1,857 
Greenup... . 5,464 5,045 4,354 4,716 
Hancock.... 1,317 1,022 1,341 1,177 
Hardin..... 5,050 4,325 3,91 4,599 
arian, *<.. 8,820 6,915 7,284 10,025 
Harrison 2,128 3,515 1,86) +36 
CT ae 3,276 3,207 93: 195: 
Henderson. 5,085 5,501 4,929 5,913 
Henry...... 1,670 3,157 1,584 3,468 
Hickman 785 2,367 871 1,988 
Hopkins. 5,300 6,535 4,28 157 
Jackson. ... 950 501 3,104 47 
Jefferson....| 119,262] 83,483] 99/069] 81,642 
Jessamine... 2,34 2,072 2,193 ,578 
Johnson.... 5,802 2,356 5,199 1654 
Kenton..... 20,895 14,923 19,200 19,457 
Knott...... 1,715 3,987 1,124 437 
Knox...... 6,341 2,539 5,470) 2,766 
Larue...... 2,387 1,859 1,701 2,161 
Laurel...... 6,586 2,316 5,776 2,263 
Lawrence 2,495 2,932 2,696 097 
ABO ahr sc 0's 1,774 938 1,572 1,100 
Teslie...... 3,770 531 3,239 705 
Letcher. 5,741 4,133 4,689 Fa 097 
Wis.,..... 3,333 1,585 3,317 556 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 


Kentucky (continued) 1956 


3,186 
He) ise 
Stems. 746 1,404 
5,886 5,901 
2,093 2,243 
2.262 3,159 
1,474 3,44 
See. 2,641 1,17: 
cee 3,606 3.6 
6,051 12,30: 
3,360 93 
1,791 1,061 
1,265 2,040 
638 1,219 
2,545 2,740 
2,176 1,848 
3,675 1,084 
1,981 2,653 
1,311 3,161 
4,761 5,037 
i 3,064 3,417 
1,156 1,819 
Peet 5 4,428 2,700 
1,723 1,735 
ete : pon sia 
1,895 1,993 
Be ce .210 5,538 
ae Oe 9,778; 12,761 
ws 992 1,218 
oF i aa 9.651 4,032 
Robertson. . 623 827 
Rockeastle. . 3,503 1,326 
1,985 2,220 
2,913 1,171 
2,077 3,171 
2,474 4,076 
1,310 2,724 
723 1,283 
3,126 2,439 
1,401 2,995 
1,134 2,585 
370 1,855 
1,967 3,445 
arren..... 7,267 7,106 
Washington. 2,290 2,114 
Wayne..... 3,396 2,461 
Webster 1,858 3,516 
es 7,030 2,958 
nee 876 1,557 
Woodford. 1,845 2,319 
Totals...| 572,192) 476,453] 495,029 495,729 


KENTUCKY VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 ee Bryan, Dem., 234,899; Gye 
Rep., 226.801; Woolley. Proh. 2'814>~Debs, Soc.. 


7 
1904 Pres.) Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, 
Rep. 20 ,277; Swallow, Proh., 6/609: Debs, Soc.. 


1908 - foe Bryan, po 244,092; ‘ens bin 
Chafin, Proh., 5,887; Debs, Soc., 4,060 
191 ora ), Wilson, Dem., 219, 584; Taft, Rep., 
115,512; Roosevelt, Prog., "102, 766. 
al (Pres,), Wilson, Dem., 26 9,990; Hughes, Ri 
241,854; Hanly, Proh., 3,036; Benson. Soc., 4,7 4. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 456,497; Harding, Rep., 
452,480; Watkins, Proh.. 3.325: Debs. Soc., 6,409. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 398,966; Davis, Dem., 
374,855; LaFollette, Prog., 38, 465; Johns, Soc. 
Lab., 1,499; Nations. Amer., 1,299: Wallace. 
Comm. Land, 248. 


1928 (Pres. ), Hoover, Rep., 558,064; Smith, Dem., 
81,070; Thomas, Soc., 837; Soc. Lab., 340; 


Com., 293. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 580, 574; Hoover, 
Rep., 394,716; Upshaw, Proh., 2,252: omas, 
Sees 3,853; Reynolds. Soc. Lab., 1,396; Foster. 


272. 

1936 m(Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 541 oeat mppnce. 
Rep., 369,702; Lemke, Union., 13,50 1; Colvin, 
Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc., 627: are Lab., 294; 
Browder, Com., 

1940 (Pres,) Roosevelt, Dem., 557,222; Willkie, 
Rep., 410,384; Babson, Proi., 1,443: Thomas, 

472, 589; Demet. 


Soc., 10 ue 

1944 (Pres,) Roosevelt, Dem., 

Rep 2,448: Watson, Proh., 2,023: 
Bee. Baer Teichert, Soc. Lab., 326. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 466 6,756; Dewey, Rep., 
341,210; ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 10,411; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 1,567; ‘Thomas, Soc., 1,284; Watson, 

Proh., 1,245; ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 185. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 495,029: Stevenson, 
Dem., 495,729; Hamblen, Proh., 1,161; Hass, Soc., 
Lab., 893: Hallinan Prog., 336. 

1956 (Pres.). Eisenhower, Rep., 572,192; Steven- 
son, Dem., 476,453; Byrd, States’ Rights, 2,657; 
Holtwick, Proh’, 2,145; Hass, Soc. Lab., 358. 


Sieee 


Thomas, | 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 


Louisiana 
1956 1952 
Parish Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Acadia..... 4,204 6,122 4,167 5,863 
Alien.. ...... 2,46 284 1,461 3,75 
_ Ascension. . 1,853) 2,606) 1,787 3,593 
Assumption. 1,708 1,282) 1,210) 1,647 
Avoyelles. . 3,255) 3,628 2,479) 4,405 
eauregard . 2,711 2,276 789) 996 
ville. . 1,515) 815) 1,986) 1,754 
ossier..... 3,107 1,954 3,677 2,683 
BAG) cee 23,432| 10,780) 7 85! 14,554 
Calcasieu. . . 13,76 12,255) 11,102) 15,814 
587| 468) 961 1,162 
547| 794 684, 1,005 
84 707 884) 1,336 
2,084 810 2,796 ,030 
841 699 1,110) 1,252 
De Soto 2,011 1,206 303} 1,678 
E. Baton 
Rouge.... 24,018) 17,072 19,693} 23,105 
Bast Carroll, aig 545 757 918 
E. Feliciana. 912) 1,304 876) 1,019 
Evangeline.. 2,170 3,336) 2,445) 3,398 
Franklin... . 1.13) 1,352) 1,614 7833 
Grant...... 1,630) 542 1,443 2,646 
Tberia...... 6,733) 544 5,669} 4,040 
Iberville. 1,843) 2,018 1,710 3,497 
Jackson . 1,553 91 1,614 2,817 
Jefferson 24,3241 16,577) 17,090) 19,365 
Jeff. Davis 4,170 2,346 3,447 3,584 
Lafayette 6.711 4,695 AT 6,4 
Lafourche. 5,741 3,466) 3,739 5,396 
La Salle 1,885} 951 1,692 2,001 
Lincoln 2,676 1,014 ,O74 2,009 
Livingston 1,623} 2,571 1,436) 3,578 
adison.... 461 276) 1,253} 695 
Morehouse.. 1,8. 1,512 2,567 3,006 
Natchitoches} 3,203) 2,028) 3,104 3,876 
Orleans... .. 93,082| 64,958) 85,572) 89,999 
Ouachita... 094 4,372 8,842) 9,775 
Plaquemines) 2,998) 534) 3,370) 255 
Pte. veka os 1,332) 1,542 1,174 1,385 
Rapides. . 9,105] 5,961 9,749) 13,576 
661 803 774 »822 
1,063 1,094 1,645 2,499 
2,086) 1,800) 2,039 3,282 
3.648) 3,283 2,267 2,117 
, 2,417 1,671 1,086 2,679 
St. Helena 545) 997) 586 895 
St. James 1,849 1,832!) 1,353 2,165 
St. John 1,372) 1,278 654) 2,132 
St. Landry 5,141 4,435) 5,303) 4,761 
St. Martin 1,615) 2,069) 1,554) 2,012 
St. Mary... 4,097) 2,395 417 4,249 
St.Tammany| 3,965) 373) 3,598) 4,46 
Tangipahoa. 5,788) 4,831 5,166 85! 
Tensas..... 359) 324) 703 68 
Terrebonne. 4,983 2.460) 3,848) 4,252 
inion... o-*. 1,384) 878) 1,894) 105: 
Vermilion 3,877 4,564 3,368) 5,261 
Vernon..... 2,372 2,158 13 3,832 
Washington. 3,081 4,658) 2,432 7,420 
Webster... 3.280} 2,352 3,442 4,544 
W. Baton 
Rouge.... 1,035) 1,208) 704 1,280 
West Carroll 658 875) 1,398 2,040 
W. Feliciana) 442 296 503) 279 
Winn... 1,736 1,225 1,915) 2,206 
Totals 329,047| 243,977 306,925) 345,027 
LOUISIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 
oe ete Ny Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, 
pret (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 47,708; Roosevelt, 


Rep., 5,205; Debs, Soc., 995 


1908 (Prés.), Bryan, Dem., 63,568; Taft, Rep., 
8,958; Debs, Soc., 2, 
1912 Pres.) , Wils 60,971; Taft, Rep., 


on, Dem., 
3,834; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,323; Debs, Soc., 5,249. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79,875; Hughes, Rep., 
6,466; Roosevelt, Prog., 6, 349: Benson, Soc., 292: 
1920 (Pres.), Cox. Dem., 87, 519; Harding, Rep., 


38.538. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 93,218; Coolidge, Rep.. 

24,670; LaFollette, Prog., 4,063. 

1928 (Pres.). Smith, Dem., 164,655; Hoover, Rep.. 
>| 

1932" tPres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover, 

a “Roosevelt, Dem., 292,894; Landon, 

“Roosevelt, Dem., 319,751; Willkie, 

5 ,44 

Pires Roosevelt, Dem., 281,564; Dewey, 


(pres). Thurmond, States’ Rights, 204,290; 
Paraac em. ty, ey 1344; Dewey, Rep., 72,657; 
Wallace, Prog., 
P Eisenhower, Rep.. 306.925: Stevenson, 
ieee erty 977: Andrews, States’ Rights, 44,520. 


Louisiana (continued) 
1956 (Pres.). Eisenhower, Rep., 


son, Dem., 243,977; Andrews, Ind., 


593 


329,047; AS Cre 
520. 


Maine 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son.(D) |hower (R)} son (D) 

Androscog’n.| 20,385 15,842 18,04 17, 
Aroostook. . 16,001 6,089 i'3ai Feet 
Cumberland, 49,696 19,438 6,957 20,831 
ranklin. . 6,3 1,680) 885) 2,137 
Hancock. 11,316 1,704 1596) 2,111 
Kennebec 23,028 1,483 21,207 12,113 
NOK: cca sk 866 2,037 +793 2,414 
Lincoln 7,191 1,164 6,766) 1,299 
Oxford..... 12,607 4,653 11,575) 5,757 
Penobscot . 27,806 8,568 24,614 11,222 
Piscataquis . 5,336 1,541 ,652 2,261 
apeadaliog: < 6,201 2,301 5,799) 2,850 
Somerset. 0,471 4,119 9,805 4,815 
aldo...... 6,590 1,384) 6,363 1,545 
Washington 8,181 ,055) 7,396 3,806 
orks. &. .. 9/256 17.910 27,045 20,524 
Totals. ..| 249,238| 102,468; 232,353) 118,806 


MAINE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823; McKinley, bi ee, 


65,435; Woolley, Proh., 2, 585; 


Debs, Soc., 878. 


1904’ (Pres. ) Parker, Dem., 27, 648: Roosevelt, 2,108 
Soc., 


438; Swallow, Proh., 1,510; 


Prog.. 48.495; 
1916 (res. es Wilson 

69,506; Hanly, Proh., 
1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 


a (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 138, 
A Ae LaFollette, Prog., 11, 


1998 (bres. Hoover, Rep., 
81,179; Thomas, Soc., 1, 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 166,631; Thomas, Soc., 


Debs. 


51,113; Taft, Rep.. 


Debs. Soc., 2.541 


Dem., 64,127: Hughes, 
597; Benson, Soc., 
58,961; Harding, Rep., 
6,355; Watkins, Proh.. 1; Deb: 


2,177. 


s. Soc., 2,214. 
440; Davis, Dem.. 
382: Johns, Soc 


ae ,923; Smith, Dem.. 


128,907; Hoover, 
2,439; Reynolds. 


Soc. Lab., 255: Foster. Com... 162 


1936 (Pres.), Landon, Rep., 168,823; Roosevelt. 
Dem., 126,333; Lemke, Union., 7,581; Thomas, 
Soc., 783; Colvin, Fron. 334:' Browder, Com.. 


257; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 
1940 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, aT me 
Rep., 165,951; Browder, Com., 
E ‘Rosevelt, Dem., 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 111, 
150,234; Wallace, Prog.. 
547: Teichert, Soc. Lab., 206 


1,884; 


ree 478; Willkie 
140,631; 
335, 


916: Dewey, Rep., 
Thomas, Soc.. 


Dewey, 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 232,353; Stevenson 


Dem., 118,806; Hallinan, Prog., 
Lab., 156; Hoopes, Soc., 


1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 


332; Hass, Soc., 


138; Scattered, 1. 


249,238; Steven- 


son, Dem., 102,468. 
Maryland 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son(D) jhower (R)| son (D) 
Allegany... . 20,239) 10,775 19,186 14,529 
A, Arundel.. 28,622 15,888 23,273 14,739 
Balto. Co...| 104,021 48,270 81,898 476 
Balto. City..| 178,244 ,603] 166,605} 178,469 
Calvert..... 2,764) 1,96 76 ,209 
Caroline.... 4,208) 2,702 4,155 1733 
Carroll..... 11,749) 4,423 11,563 4,934 
Cecil. 7,217 4,936 6,482 5,590 
Charles 5,088) 3,931 4,334 3,338 
Dorchester.. 5,809) 3,733 5,524 4,823 
Frederick... 14,387 7,619 14,562 7,851 
Garrett..... 5,555 2,045 4,98 2,281 
Harford. 12,657, 6,588 10,770 6,809 
Howard.... 6,534) 3,599 5,497 3,693 
Kent aan ss 3,747) 2,378 3,656 504 
Montgom’y. 56,501) 42,606} 47.805] 28,381 
Pr. George’s.| 40,654) 39,280) 38,060) 29,119 
Qu’n Anne’s. 3,321 2,641 3,17 05: 
St. Mary’s.. 4,336 3,443 4,270 3,588 
Somerset... 4,770} 3.031 4,113 3,951 
Talbot..... ,018} 2,735 5,357 3,01 
Washington. 19,455} 11,562} 17,653| 12,657 
Wicomico... 9,377, 5,28 9,06 878 
Worcester... 4,465) 2,570 4,681 2,708 
Totals...! 559,738, 372,613) 499,424| 395,337 
MARYLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, 
Rep., 136, 185; Woolley, Proh.. 4.574; Debs, Soc.. 
904. 


ee 


=. 


eee 
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Maryland (continued) eta ET nee aE tab. aie 
341. ; 


, 109,446; Roosevelt, 
te Ee aa iT Secloe Pron. S 30342 Debs, Soc.,|| Holtwick, Proh., 1,205; others, 


ae , 
Pres. pian Dem., 115,908; Taft, ne 
etch sty y Proh., 3,302; ebs, 2,3 
1912 (Pres.), W: Wilson, Dem., 112,674; Taft, Bene 
54,956; Rodsevelt, Prog., 57,789; Debs, Soc., 3,996; 


Chafin, "244. 
; Wiser Dem., 138,359; Hughes, Rep., 
1946 (Pass. Wi Proh., 2,903; Benson, Soc., 2,674; 
er, 


7 
, Dem., 180,626; Harding, ne 
108 SE Beos Aoe:, 8, 876; : Christensen, 3rd Paw 
1,645; Cox, Lab., 1,1 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., 
ae Varollette, Prog. Py 47, 157; Johns, Soc. 


987. 
, Hoover, Rep., 301,479; Smith, Dem., 
1838 (bres paenan Soc., 1,701; Reynolds, Soc. 
7 


Bette 


HA CD tet det ee CO TDD 


— 


Lab., roster, Com., 636. 980 | 
Po (Fis. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 314,314; Hoover, 19,088 « 
184; Thomas, Soc., 10,489; Reynolds, 3.564 | 
Boeken. "1,036; Foster, Com., 1,031. 19171) 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1388, 612; Landon, 4500 } 
Rep., ai 435; Thomas, Soc., 1,629; Aiken, Soc. L778 
Lab. 1,305; Browder, Com., ol 5. 1/900 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 384,546; Willkie, 4,257" 
Rep., 368, 534; Thomas, Soc., 4,093; Browder, ‘Glare en 1.059) 
Com., 1, 274; Aiken, Labor, 657. o. < 2.977" 
1944 (Pres. dy Roosevelt. Dem., 315,490; Dewey : 490 
Rep 949. 921 | 
1948 Ras Truman, Dem., 286,521; Dewey, Rew. 5,710 
294,814; Wallace, Prog., "9,983: ‘Thomas, 5/170 
2,941; ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 2,476; Wright! 1,871. 
Write-in, 2,294. 56,753 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 499, ie Stevenson, 1 936 } 
Dem., 395,337; Hallinan. Prog., 7,31 & 6,803 | 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 559, ie: Steven- 9. 2'639 ) 
Pee 3ta.015, 5 OO atiog oo. - 10,319 10.034 2,887 4 
Hillsdale... . i § : 3, 
Massachusetts Houghton...| _ 9.620 : 10,563; 7,100 
7) 1952 Huron...... 10,493 3,192 10,639 2,421. 
1956 Ingham 55,211| 27/323] 511503| 24.1253 
a 5 5 Onis: che x 4,952 10,970 4,722! 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- aba zue00 pen ee aan es reels a 
wer (R)| son OD) ea eek . S 5 , 
— eset taegile | Sts] SH] S23 2aE 
, ackson.... 35, i 32, , : 
Berkshires:.| 411395, 25.361] 38-413/ 29°785|| Kalamazoo..| 43.305) 17,808] 8\847) 18,967 
Bristol... .. 109542} 79,357] 98,105} 93/444|| Kalkaska... : 6 326 ; 
Dukes 261 B41 5'432 760|| Kent....... 94,969 48,871 79,647 47,221. 
Essex... |). 166,115, 109,671| 156,030| 123,334|| Keweenaw..| | 834 att 
Franklin... . 19,779 7,574 19,489 8,729|| Lake....... 10'527 3'644 
Hampden...| 104,689 81,743 98,641 90,936 pase soe y 2'987 . "999 FE 
Hampshire.. 26,361 16,119 24,141 17,247 ton Anau. . . 21'100 7,397 ° 
Middlesex. .| 343,125) 216,668} 316,069) 236,910 ican etc Sa 10°31 3'086 
Nantucket. . 1,582 317 490 405|) HAV. ngston 1 a O88} 
Norfolk.....| 152.747 76,656} 140,409 74,321 Mackir ssese 397 1.285 : 
Plymouth.. . 75,575 30,377 67,922 32,815 ackinac... Oy 9 36°5ia 
Suffolk... . 162.836! 191,245] 162,147| 240, 987 Satine - ++} 58,337 
Worcester...} 163,401| 107,889] 146,094] 128,898 Marquette... 
Totals. . .'1,393,197' 948,190 1,292,325 1,083,525 tees 
MASSACHUSETTS VOTE SINCE 1900 Menominee. 
ian aopoee ee ease Dem., 157,016; McKinley, Rep.,|| Midland.... 
9,147; Wool ey, Proh., é. 208; Debs, Soc., 9,716.|| Missaukee. . 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 165,722; Roosevelt, Rep., || Monroe. ... 
257,822; Swallow, Proh., oe aB6e Debs, Soc., 13, 602.|| Montcalm. . 
1908 (Pres. 5 Bryan, Dem., 155,543; Taft, Rep. .»|| Montmor'’ney 
265,966; Chafin, Proh.,, 4,379; De bs, Soc., 10,781.|| Muskegon, . 
ne ig oek ), Wilson, Dem., 173,408; Taft, Rep., 155,- Newaygo... 


Roosevelt, Prog., 142, 228; Debs, Soc., i2, 616, 

1916 nibree. Wilson, Dem., 247,885; Hughes, Re. 
268,784; Hanly, Proh., 2,993; Benson, Soc., 11,058. : stone 

mae (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 276, 691; Harding, Rep.,|} Ontonagon.. 

681,153; Debs, Soc., 32,267. Osceola... .. 

1924 ores), Coolidge, Rep., 703,489; Davis, Dem.. 
280,884;  LaFollette, Prog., 141,225: Foster, 
Workers, 2,637; Johns, Soc. ‘Lab., 1,668. 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 192,758; Hoover, Rep., 
775,566; ‘Thomas, Soc., 6,262; ‘Foster, Com.. 
abe Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 7713. 

1932 (Pres. ) Roosevelt, Dem., 800,148; Hoover, Rep., 
736,959; Thomas, Soc., 34, 305; Foster, Com., 4, 821; 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 3,668; Upshew, Proh., 1,143! 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 942, 416: Landon, y 
Rep., 768,613; Lemke, Union., 118,639; Thomas, || St. Joseph. 
poe 5, 111; Browder, a 2,930; Aiken,» Soc. |} Tuscola. 

1,305: Colvin, Proh., 1,032. Van Buren.. 

1940 Mera Roosevelt, Dem., 1,076, 522; Willkie, aebiena wy. 
Rep., 939,700; Thomas, Soc., 4,091; Browder,|| Wayne..... 
en $.806; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson, Wextord... 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,035,296; Dewey, Totals 1,713,647 |1,359 $98 11,551,529 
Rep., 921,350; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2,780; Wat- tt —— —— 
son, Proh., 973. _ MICHIGAN VOTE SINCE 1900 

1948 ‘(Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,151,788; Dewey,|| 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 211,685; McKinley, 
Hep., 909, 370; Wallace, Prog., 38, ib7; "Teichert, Rep., 269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs, 


"Lab. 5 535; Watson, Proh., 663. Soc., 2,828. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., Taos. 325; Steven- 1904 Pres.) Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 
4,636; Rep. . 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441: Debs, Soc., 


son, Dem, 1,083 525 Hallinan, Prog. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep., | 


Hass, Soc. Lab.. ee ariee Proh., 886: 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,393,197: Steven- 335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586. 


Presque Isle. 
Roscommon. 


| 1,230,657 | 


i 
| 
| 


191 : Li |Minnesota (continued) 1986 
: 2 (Pres. Wilact: Dem., 150,751; Taf a 
AG velt, Prog., 214/584: Desse Bee Soc.. County 


mae res. ), Wilson, Dem., 285,151; H Hugh 


ee Oy 


Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- 
hower (R)| san (D) 


(Pr a ooo lid R "BTh eit: Sas, Dem., ||Pope.-.---. 

eS ‘oolidge, Re a 

, one 238; Seagate: na ise 322.014; Faris, Proh., 

5,085; Jobns, Soc. Lab., 
1928 

— 396 i ggroster. Com. 
871,700; Hoover, 
39,205; Foster, 
: h., 2.893: Reynolds. 
Soc. ., 1,041; Harvey, Lib., 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,794; Landon, 
Rep., 699,733; Lemke, Union., 75,795; Thomas, 
Soc., 8,208: Browder, Com., 3.384; Aiken, Soc 
Lab.. 600: Colvin. Proh.. 579. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,032,991; Willkie. Swift 
Rep., 1,039,917; Thomas, Soc., 7,593: Browder. “ee 
oa R206: Browder, Com., 3,384; Aiken, Soc. |}|,00¢------- 


6,503 Thomas, 
4,598; Smith, America First,’ 1, 3503 Teich- 
ert, Soc. Lab., 1,264, 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,003,448; Dewey, ili 
Rep., 1,038,595; Wallace, Prog., 46,515; Watson, || Wilkin. .... 
Proh., 13,052; Thomas, Soc., 6,063; 'Teichert, E renee 
Soc. Lab., 1,263; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 672. got... 
1952 (Pres. }, eeciae Reps 1,551,529; Steven- || Yellow Med. 
n, Dem., ; Hamblen, _————— eS eee 
Haliman, Prog. Totais...| 719,302| 617.525| .763,211 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 655; Scattered, 
1956 (Pres.). Eisenhower, Rep., 1,713, ‘eat: Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,359,898; Holtwick, Proh., 6,923. 


i900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 112,901; 


Minnesota 1904 (Pres.), Parker 
1952 


Dem., 55,187; 


County | Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 1912 (Pres.), Wilson. Dem., 106,426: Ta 


Tr, Roosevelt. 
ep ete ,651; Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, Soc.. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Rep. 
195,843; Chafin, Proh., 11,107; Debs, Soc., 14,527. 


“Pio 8 
Ne 


POU PIO tO Coser NOM ge oer Ge Los 
es} 


MINNESOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 
mene 190,461; Woolley. Proh., 8,555: Debs, Soc.. 


ft, Rep., 


hower (R)| son (D) hower(R) son(D) a, 4,334; Roosevelt, Prog..’ 125,856; Debs, Soc.. 
Aitkin...... 2,762} _2.733/ + 3,884| 2,577 |]1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; flughes, Rep. 
Anoka..... 9,359 11,697 7A25 9,344 179,544; Roosevelt, Prog., 290: y, Proh. 
Becker..... 4.608 4.619 5.815|  4.539|| 7,793: Benson, Soc., 20,117. 
Beltrami... 3,974 3,807 4,817 4,092 |/1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep., 
Benton..... 3,591 2,609 3,856 2,587 519,421; atkins, Proh.. 11,489; Debs., Soc. 
Big Stone.. 1,737 2,180 2,260 2,107 56.106. 
Blue Earth.. 11,398 5,467) 11,867 4,952 |/1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 420,759; LaFollette. 
est 7,965 3,067 8,152 3,129 Prog., 339, 192; Davis. Dem., 55,913; Foster 
4,168 6,484 4,175 6,432 Workers, 4,427: Johns, Soc. Lab., 55. 
6,226 2,334) 6,647 2}150 ||1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 560,977; Smith, Dem.. 
4,007 2,748 4,601 2,818 396,451; Thomas,’ Soc.. 6.774; ‘Foster, Com. 
3,623 3,434 4,411 3,171 4,853; industrial, 1,921. 
3,413 2,731 3,892 2,536 || 1932 (Pres. , Roosevelt, Dem., 600,806; Hoover. 
6.783 6,057 7,178 5,036 Rep., 363.959: Thomas, Soc., 25,476: Foster 
1,464 2,171 1,971 2 re roe 6,101: Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 5,731; Reynolds. 
6 4. 
eC rere 2.544 5,488 2,130 1936" ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 698,811; Landon, 
Crow Wing. 6,657 5,556 6,992 5,883 Rep., 350,461; Lemke, Union., 74,296: Thomas. 
Dokota 13,112 12,672 11,871 11,890 Soc., 2,872; Browder, Com., 2,574; Aiken, Soc., 961 
Dodge... ..- 3,205] @ 1,814 3 1,582 Roosevelt, Dem., 644,196; Willkie 
Douglas... . 5,114 4,194 6,037 3,768 ., 596,274; Thomas, Soc., 5,454; Browder, 
Faribault... 6,886 3,554 7,763 3,120 2,711; Aiken, Ind., 2,553. ’ 
Fillmore... - 7,004 3,427 8,405 2,612 || 1944 (bres. ye Roosevelt, Dem., 589,864; Dewey. 
Freeborn... 7,632 | 7.138 8,450 6,525 Rep., 527, 416; Thomas, Soc., 5,073; Teichert, 
Goodhue 9,365 4,969) 10,422 5,037 Ind. Gov’t., 3,176. 
te 38) suede ok dah | 908 Prey, cram, Dam. 85 get enet, Bee. 
Beeston. *¢ at eR ES meets 100850 4646; ipeichert, ‘Soc. Lab.,’ 2,525; Dobbs, Soc’ 
Hubbard. 2,453 1,4 3,099 1,360 Workers, 606. s neti at 
Isanti...... 2,348 2,605 2,682 2,393 || 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., ; Stevenson 
Itasca 6,408 8,737 6,5 9,128 Dem., 608, ‘458; Hallinan, Prog., 2.666: Hass, Soc. 
Jackson... 3'543| 31232] 4°858| 21771 || Lab., 2,383; Hamblen, Proh., 2,147; Dobbs, Soc. 
Kanabec. 1.950 1,736 2,205 1,714 Workers 618. sf a 719-909) eee 
Kandiyohi. . 5,445 6,834 6,370 6.264 ||1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep. Se en- 
Kittson.. 1,569 2,222) 1,837 2,387 son, Dem., 617,525; Hass, Soc. La (Ini Gov.), 
Koochiehing 2,757 3,695) 2,742 aes 2,080; Dobbs, ‘Soc. Workers, 1,098. 
i it 276 2,826) 3,924 > = 
Tate | 2°58 31079 a5] 2.88 Mississippi 
it , 3 723) % 04: 5 
re 5,026 3,556) 5.776 3,348 1956 1952 
Lincoln..... 2,060 2,316 2,746 1,892 —— 
Lyon....... 5,188} 4,190 re 4,030 Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
Mahnomien.. eit ee Ot hower (R),_ son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Soir Rise 3350 eats 1,482 1,279| 2,372 1,697 
y 4:738| 3,348) 6,750 706 3.143 1,155] 3,275 
31315 2,619 3,766 227) 802 777 1,121 
5,042} 4,653 6,050 418 1,793 1,178 2/258 
9'570| 9,219 ; 106 736 6 963 
3261 2,695) 05: 602 1,176 2,096 1,843 
5,322| 2,636, 5,775 288 1,763 691| 2/284 
5.196| 4,036, 6,340 224, 1,080 535| «1,168 
2'338| 2,740) _ 3,069 Chickasaw. . 215 1,650 685 1,805 
13,789 7,172) 14,566 6,792 ||Choctaw.... 203 1,117 §24 387 
12,764 6,571 16,447 se teen a 183 339 560} 496 
Pennington. 2.408 947) 2,726 ,802 484 1,763 754; 2,000 


ee a 
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Mississippi (continued) 1958 Mississippi (continued 
oo : a peg ae Dewey, Rep., 5,043: fal- 
wee “pres. Eisenhower, Ind. vote > pledged to Rep. | 


Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
fone (8) aon hower (R)| son (D) 


= ——|| candidate.. 112.966: Stevenson, 
Clay...... 1956. (Pres.), oe snson,Dem., 144,498; Risen 
Shale Old Party, yh total, 60,685. Byrd. indepen 
ton. 7 1,535|| dent, ; 
= Missourt 


2,104 | 
2,028 } 
rae t 
ae 2061 
ears 31995 » 
Peat 1/303 } 
2,182 } 
10,206 | 
mt eMerane 10 19,858 4 
9 ’ 
ese rec 1860 ! 
5,458 ; 
kd hy : 
: a 
: ore. <2) 819] 1760] 21434 L845] Carter. S 1.128 | 
eitekas tinier coe | { 
3,730 
| a 
rsha ’ i" 
“ive 12,502 
Montg’n'y 3,048 
Neshoba 7,50 
Newton 3 , Cooper... .. 3,475» 
Noxubee.. 8 (>5|| Crawford . 2,453 
Oktibbeha. 666]! Dade... ... 1,340 
p Panola.....) 505) 1,741) 1,032) 2,047)! Danas... 2. 1,258 | 
2 Pearl River.| 1,063) 1,274) 1,741) 2,060)! navies... .. 2 
Perry...... 1 
Pikes. .....| oh,144) 1,714) 2,908). 2,499) nent... .... 2 
pentotco, . os 
Prentiss . 9 
Quitman... 8 
Rankin. . 1 
Scott....... 
Sharkey.... 205 
Simpson,.... 445 
Smith. 268 
Stone...... 283; 761; | 569) | 965)! Henry... ... 
Sunflowe! 506 
es ‘hatehie 331 
PAC. oc i 156 
Tipp BL tus 263 
Tishomingo, 467 
amie. fs... 196 
MMOs ow. Sh 404 
Watthail, . 300 
Warren.. .. 2,156 3 By 
Washington, 1,683 2 KNOX...... 
apne airtel fee ADE 717 0) Mire 
ebster.... 8€ 412 < 29!| Lafayette 
Wilkinson... 228 26 3¢ 3 ies 
Winston... . 350 2,13% 2,559 ES bye po 
Yalobusha. , 392 ; R mcoln..... 
BZ00, 3). 3.5 353 io8 
Totais...| 56,372! 144,498! 112,966! 172,566 Livingston 
MISSISSIPPI VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKinley, 
PED US ee elas el RON WO ge le 8 Ba 936 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt,||\;aj0. °° °° 2,426 
Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc. 5 yi 4'331 i 
pene (Pres.),’ Bryan, Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep., 2416 
4,363; Debs, Soc., ‘948. 1760 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep., 2'835 | 
1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; ebs, Soc., 2,601. th t 
1916 (Bres.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep., “foe 
4,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. 8, mt 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, Rep., 5,070 
11,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639. Las 4,805 | 
1924 (Pres.),' Davis, 'Dem., 100,475; Coolidge,||Oregon..... 2,926 | 
Rep., 8,546; LaFollette, Prog., 3.494. Osage...... 2,191 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep., 734 
27,153, 8,913 | 
1932, Pe Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168; Hoover, 2,324 
5,180; Thomas, Soc., 7,363 | 
193° E(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 157,318; Landon, 4,846 
Rep. Howard faction, 2,760; Rowlands faction, 4,582 
1,675; total, 4,435; Thomas, 'Soc., 329. 4,604 
1940 (Pres.),’ Roosevelt, Dem,, 168,252: Willkie, 2474 
Ind. ‘Rep. 4,550; Rep., 2.814; total, 7,364. Thomas, er | 
oc. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 158,515; Dewey, 3;020 
Rep., 3,742; Reg. Dem., 9,964: Ind. Rep., 7,859. 7,501 | 
1948 (Pres.), Thurmend, States’ Rights, 167.538: 4,869 


Steven- | Eisen- 


2,444] 27194 
81451| 6,493 
1465| 1,914 
91672 : 
2682} _2°385 
116,821} 95,457 
Bi He 61926 31 
648 '636| 1,680 
2'044| 2123 "093 
cosh ait), 6.683 4.661] 7,127 
1,822)  1:291| 27028 
ee 3'237 
514| 6,110 
et ay: 748 
3,041 
1,099 
4/372 
4/450 
1,112 
2'684 
"500 
2'394 
ght. 4/360; _ 2.2781 5.285) __ 2006 
St. Louis Gy| 1301045} 202/210; 144/828] 235,893 
Totals...! 914,299! 918,273| 959,429! 929,830 
MISSOURI VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.)—Bryan, Dem., 351,922; McKinley, 


ess. 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5, 1965: Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt, 
eK , 321,449: Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc.. 


1908’ (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 346,574; Taft, Rep., 
347,203; Chafin, Proh., 4,331; Debs. Soc. «, 15,431. 
1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 330.746; Taft, Rep., 
gouge. Roosevelt, Prog., 124,371; Debs, Soc.. 


28 

1916 ren) ), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughes, Pep, ry 
,339; Hanly, Proh., 3, $84: Benson, Soc., 14.612. 
1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 574, Age Harding, Rep., 
27,162; Watkins, Proh.. 142: Debs. Soc.. 

20, 342: ‘Christensen. F.-Lab., 91, 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 648: 486: Davis, Dem., 
572,753; LaFollette, Prog., 84,160; Faris, Proh., 
re 418; Johns, Soc. Lab., 909; Wallace, Comm. 


1938 eres), Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem., 
662,562; Thomas, ‘Soc., "3.739: Reynolds, Soc.. 


Lab, 340. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,025,406; Hoover, 
Rep., 564,713; Thomas, Soc., 16,374; Upshaw, 
“pois ek Foster, Com., 568; Reynolds, Soc. 


Lab 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111,403; Landon, 
Rep., 697,891; Lemke, Union., 14, 630; Thomas, 
Soc., 3,454; Colvin, Proh., 908; Browder, Com., 
417: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 292. 

1940 peo, Roosevelt ag 958,476; Willkie, 
Rep., 871,009; Thomas, Soc., 2,226; Babson, Proh., 
1,809: Aiken, Soc. Lab., jo” 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 807,357; Dewey, 
Rep., 761, 175; Thomas, Soc., 1,750; Watson, 
Proh., 1,175: Teichert, Soc. Lab., 221 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 917, 315; Dewey, Rep., 
te zs Wallace, *Prog., 3,998; Thomas, Soc., 

1923 ‘(Bres,) Bisenhower, Rep., 959,429; Stevenson, 

Hamblen, 


Dem., 929,830; Hallinan, Prog. ES 987: 
Proh., 885: MacArthur, énristian Nationalist, 
302, America First, 233; "Hoopes, Soc , 227; Hass, 
Soc. Lab., 169. 
1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., 918,273; Hisen- 
hower, Rep., 914,299. : 
Montana 
1956 1952 
Count Eisen- , Steven- | Ejisen- , Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) | hower (R)} son (D) 
Beaverhead. | 1 955 1,029) 2,196 920 
1,739 1,342 2,165 1,114 
Bie ee * 1460 1,438 1,890 1,207 
869 
pon: 2,345) 1,820 2,734 1,713 
Carter... ... 693) 436! 921 351 
Cascade 12,455) 11,098 12,176 11,051 
Chouteau... 1,721) 1,794 2,098 1,423 
Custer. . 3,240 2,317 3,461 2,050 
Daniels. . 982) 946 1,092 649 
Dawson. 2,463 1,929) 2,396 1,247 
aor Lodge. 3,551 3,792 3,001 4,162 
eo OM) iis) )0-6 967 612 1,046) 440 
ergus 3,771 2,757 4,402 2,271 
Flathead 8.088 6,003 7.372 4,994 


|Montana (continued) 1956 


1952 
Steven- 


Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- 


Gallatin. ... 6,680 3,260 
Garfield 3 558) 424 
Glacier... .. 2,054 1,822 
Gold’n Val’y 383 256 

896 533 


rem rae 
ill. . 


Hi 3,415) 2,999, 
Jeffer: 1,049) 66 
. uith “Basin 789| 848 


Vater mbar 363 2,253 
LewisdCtark 7,959 4,397 
Liberty.. 601 488 
Lincoln... .. 2,321 2,286 
Madison... . 1,662) 925 
McCone.... 752) 889 
Meagher... . 712) 355 
Mineral. ... 606) 552 
Missoula. . . 10,627 6,760 
Musselshell . 1,165) 1,115 
Park... .nten 3,733 2,151 
Petroleum. 5 258) 205 
Phillips..... 1,605 1,427 
Pondera. 1,651 1,438 1,719 
pees Riv. 700) 456 888 327 
5 ects 7 
Ravalli..... 3,437 2,161 3,537 1,750 
Richland... 2,366 1,884 2,506 196 
Roosevelt. 1,985 1205 1,998 1,466 
Rosebud... ,516) 890 1,734 805 
Sanders.... 1,649) 1,519 1,724 1,311 
Sheridan... . 1,153) 1,857 1,339 1,347 
Silver Bow.. 11,619 11,475 10,196 13,114 
Stillwater... 1,540) 1,013 1,689 816 
Sweet Grass. 1,129 455 1,315 372 
Teton...... 1,728) 1,622 1,978 1,389 
moOgle weer: 1,927 1,460 1,853 426 
Treasure 337, 252 392 205 
Valley...... 2,357 2,511 2,462 2,130 
Wheatiland.. 932 578 1,026 572 
Wibaux.. 431 390 556 324 
Yellowstone. 18,664 10,088 17,556 8,750 
Totals...| 154,933! 116,238] 157,394] 106,243 


MONTANA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, Dem., 
37,145; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708. 
1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep. 34,932; Parker, Dem.. 
21,773; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs. Soc., 5,676. 
1908 (Pres-), Bryan, Taft, 
32, Chafin, Proh., 
1912" tpren 
18,512; Roosevelt, 


Rep.. 


Wilson, ‘Dem. + 27,941 
ri Prog., 22,456; Debs, 
bd (Pres. ), ‘Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Rep., 
6,750; Roosevelt, Prog., 398; Benson, Soc., 9,564. 
1930 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 7,372; Harding, Rep., 

109, pid Christensen, F.-Lab., 12,2 
oe (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 14138: " LaFollette, 
; Davis, Dem., 33,805; Foster. 

roskars, ut 


Johns, Soc. Bae 247. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. is 


Soc., 


113,300: Smith, Dem., 
78,578; Thomas, Soc., 1,667; Fosier, Com., 563 
4. Roosevelt, Dem., 7,286; Hoover, 
; Thomas, Soc., iat, Foster, Com., 
1,775; Harvey Lib., 9. 


Rep., 
664; ueowders Com., 


1944 ‘(Pres.), Leos Dem., 112,556; Dewey, 
Rep., 93, 163; Thomas, Soc., 1,296; Watson. 
Proh., 3 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 119,071; Dewey, 
Rep., 96,770; Wallace, Prog., 17,313; Thomas 


Soc., 695; Watson, Proh., 429. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 157,394; Stevenson, 


Dem,, 106,213; Hallinan, Prog., 723; Hamblen, 


Pronh.. ue 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, 154,933; Stevenson, 


Dem., 116,238 


548: Hoopes, Soc., 15 
Rep., 


Nebraska 
1956 1952 

County Eisen-’ | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams rt FA 8,186 4,045 9,033 3,745 
Antelope... . 3,607 1,334 4,377 1,068 
Arthur... - 248 68 307 62 
Banner..... 329 185 484 139 
Blaine - 416) 149 458 137 
‘Boone... .- 3,021 1,277 3,453 1,283 
Box Butte 2,991 1,362 4,426 1,239 
Boyd Sie. se 1,414 848 1,656 757 
Brown...... 1,566 548 1,950 643 
Buffalo..... 7,342 3,100 8,467) 2,501 
Burten+-2 3459; 1,519] 4,154| 1,248 


———— 


Steven 


Eisen- 
County | ,E!82"*ay| sot¢)’|hower GR)| son CD) || 153277952 32 tee Rocbevelt Hem, 369.082: Hoover 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 
Nebraska (continued) 1956 1952 


Metres (continue 5 
gerbe hee page hs Rep. Ps ie 349,745; ‘smith, Dem., 


Soc., ‘9, 876. 
1,954||1936 sere) Rarecvele’ elt, Dem., 347,454; Landon, , 
e088 2'602 Hep 248,731; Lemke, Union, 12.847. 
4,753 1,417 1940 (bres), Roosev eit, Dem., 263,677; Willkie, 
e148 960 (Pcpres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 233,246; Dewey, , 
2,217 oy 5 i 
3559 1,115|/ 1948 8 (Bres.}, Truman, Dem., 224,165; Dewey, Rep.,, 
,oo2 1,4 
eee se 1983. 2 (Pree, i a hi Rep., 421.603; Stevenson, , 
3643 1,963) 1956 .(bres.), ‘tisenhower, Rep., 378,108: Steven- 
3,583 1,157 son, Dem., 199,029. 
Ya] aa Nevada 
2.977 1956 
TLAee Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- 
,603 
2,438 = 
1,980 2,013 1,069; 
3,464; 1,018)\Clark...... 8 19,095 
8,917 
1,457)  #341)\RiKo....... 1,736) 
1,042 4 
1,017 183 
452 it) 
1,543 283 
10,435 8I 
»579 781 
300 1,415) 
mane Beceretan 749 
5,088 a a 362 
2,115 Washoe.....} 18,8 9,525 
aber White Pine, 2'386| 2,247 
3,422 Totals...| 56,049| 40,640| 50,502| 31,688 
"785 NEVADA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1,646 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., 
19'217 36307 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep., 
Lincoln... . . 7,523 4,475] 8,292 6,864; Debs, Soc , 925. 
gwan...... 367 148 4 56|| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft, Rep., 
OUD co Mies 441 139 507 0,775; Debs, apie tUse 
McPherson 281 98 355 3||1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196; 
Madison.. 7,968 2,949 8,294 Roosevelt, Prog., 6, 620; "Debs, Soc., 3,313. 
Merrick 2,857 1,126 3,288 5)| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep., 
Morrill... . 1/810 : 2"485 12,127; Hanly, Proh.. 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065. 
Nance...... 1,779 779 2,112 1|| 1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep., 
Nemaha.... 3,141 1,434 3,735 15,479; Debs, Soc.. 1,864. 5 
Nuckolis.... 2,672 1,485 3,251 aes (Pres.), Coolidge’ Rep. +, 11,243; LaFollette, 
OlOe... 2. 5,275 2,296 6,082 Prog, 9,76 9; Davis, Dem., 5,909. 
Pawnee..... 1,830 1,022 2,432 0} Bert (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem., 
Perkins..... 1,2 1,637 
Phetps. 3°508 1.958 822 : 1932" Gres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 
PPIBPCG... 2, 1,152 »234 ep., 
Platte oe Done 6,695 ae iree.) * Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; Landon, 
7 anes 482 1,135) 3,00: 
Red Willow. Me ree (435 1940. Pipes). Roosevelt, Dem., 31,945; Willkie, 
Richardson . 4,480 2,514 5,688 Rep., 21,229. 
Roc : 928 281 : 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 29, 623; Dewey, Rep., 
Saline 3,248 3,395) 4,221 24,611. 
Sarpy.. : 3,826 2,501 3.649 1948" (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 31,291; Dewey, Rep., 
Saunders. . . 4,973 3,335 5,525 29,357; Wallace, Prog., 1,469. 
Scotts Bluff. 8,027 4,690 f 1952’ (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 50,502; Stevenson, 
Seward..... 3,688 1,910 4,257 Dem., 31,688. 
Sheridan... . 2,618 893 3,512 1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 56,049; Steven- 
Bpman. < 1,429 1,219 ee son, Dem., 40,64 
LIGY ED Ea 499 260 ,09: 
Stanton. ..:| 1,676; 897) «1,988 New Hampshire 
Thayer..... 3,346 1,447 3,992 
Thomas... . 429 121 490 1956 1952 
Walley Bi 723 pee 1,918 Count TE IaaR s. E 
alley ne: 08 2, ounty isen- teven- isen- | Steven- 
oe otal Ria ers Ste hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Webst : 2,295 : 2771 p aed iat aa mse 
Ye | S38] BR) ase) eilipetmnap...) gag] agi! 9a] zag 
5 3 ‘arroll..... f : ‘ ; 
1) Siege eee | 5,065 ie 1,569 uBR 5,742 roe 1,468 Cheshire 12,385 bi578 11'897 6710 
T Is...! 378,108! 199,029| 421,603! 188,057||S008----.--. , 5 9,975 7,84 
Totals. 378, 108| 199,029| 421,603! 188,057 Grafton . 15,609 5466 15'937 ey: 
NEBRASKA VOTE SINCE 1900 ad boro’ gh.| 45,248] 36,234) 41/263} 41/802 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKinley, Rep., peter Seieee 8,711) 21,824) 10,310 
121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, Soc., 823.||Straffoch ow | 775g) 10:198| 26.280| = 12,040 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,921; Roosevelt, Rep.||Suimore:-| 18494) 9.659] 13,72914 11, 753 
1003 Swallow, Proh., 6,323; Debs, Soc., 7,412. Eee 403| 4,239] 8.317) 4,743 
res.), B (ee 
126,997: ava is a ee Sebs, Bec’, F epi || Totals...| 176,519] 90,364) 166,287] 106,663 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem’, 109,008: Taft, Rep.. NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE SINCE 1900 


54 029; Roosevelt, Prog., 72.614; Debs, Soc., 10,174. 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35, 489; McKinley, Rep., 


1916 (P res.), Wilson, Dem., 158,827; Hughes, Rep., 54,798; Woolley, ’Proh., 1,371; 

117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2,952; Benson, Soc., 7,141. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33, 905; Roose 
sea Goh Waking, Bn, WOGOEp waraine. Bap. 54.18 

5, Pro ebs ‘oc., 9,600. 08 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 33 655; 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 218,585: Davis, Dem. || 53,149: Ghafi 5; Debs. } 

137,289; LaFollette, Prog., 106’701: Faris, Proh..||1912° (Pree yy Eton, 905; Debs, Soc., 1,288! 


Debs, Soc., 790. 
4,180; Swallow, Proh.., 749: Debs, Soc., ,090. 


Wilson, Dem., 34,724; T 
32,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, ack rsh0. 


916 (Pres.), Wilson, 43,781; Hughes, Rep., 
43 Hanly, Proh., eis: Benson, Soc.” 1.318. 
Pres.), B80 Dem, te ,662; Harding, Rep., 


5 i: smith, Dem. 
: ‘oster, Com., . 
1932 (Pre s.), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,680; Hoover. 
_ Rep., 103,629; Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com 


oi Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 108,460; Landon, 
104,642; Lemke, Union, 4,819;' Browder, 


on” 193. 
1940 (Pres,). Roosevelt, Dem., 125,292; Willkie, 
119,663; Dewey, 

"46. 


Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 109,916; Thomas, Soc., 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 107,995; Dewey, Rep., 
121,299; Wallace, Prog., 1.970; Thomas, Soc. BBs 
Reichert, Soc. ‘Lab., 83; Thurmond, States’ 

1952 (Pres). Bi Eisenhower, Rep., 166,287; Stevenson, 


Dem 
Si adtowee’ Rep., 176, ea Steven- 


1956 (Pres.), 
son, Dem., 90,364; Andrews, Const. 


New Jersey 


1956 ‘| 1952 

County Eisen- { Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R); son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Atlantic. 44,698 21,668 40,259 28,953 
Bergen..... 254,334) 82,169] 212,842 93,373 
Bartingion. 38,145) 24/258 0,20! 25,482 
Camden. 85,067 75,152 72,335) 81,444 
Cape May. 16,887 5,897 15,218 6,984 
Cumberland 24,067 17,30: 21,81 18,929 
Kies ee 34,682} 146,313] 219,863) 180,501 
Gloucester. . 30,646 20,007 25,103 ,536 
Hudson. 183,919} 107,098) 153,583) 161,369 
Hunterdon... 16,150) 5,957 14,4 6,878 
9) 52,684 50,42: 57,751 

64,538 73,577 70,23: 

32,329 73,228 ; 

,503 62,847 23,662 
9,367 23,490 8,660 

61,859 89,083 70,727 

9,276 12,026 11,36 

14,529 31,239 18, 

3,75 13,415 4,53 
: 8) 67,540| 122,885) 78,336 
Warren 18,517 9,128 5,73 11,074 
Totals... '1,606,942 850,337/1,373,613 1,015,902 


NEW JERSEY VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 164,879; McKinley, ripe By 
221,754; Woolley, Proh., 7, 190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 164, 367; eer 
Rep., 245,164: Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc., 


9,587. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep., 
265,326; Chafin, Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc., 10,253. 
1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 170, 282; Taft, Rep. ef 
88,834; Roosevelt, Prog., 145, 409; Debs, Soc., 


15,900. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 211 _,645; Hughes, Rep., 
269,352; Hanly, Proh., 3, 187; Benson, Soc., 10 462. 

1020 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258,229; Harding, Rep., 
611,670; Watkins, Proh., 4,711; Debs, Soc., 
27,217; ‘Christensen, Farm Lab., 2,173. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 676, 277: "Davis, Dem., 
298,043; LaFollette, Prog., 109,028: Faris, Proh., 
1,660; Foster, Workers, 1,560; Johns, Soc. Lab., 


358 
1938 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Rep., 
926,050: Foster, Com., 1,257; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 


500. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoover, 
Rep., 775,684: Thomas, Soc., 42, 998; Foster, 
Com., 2,915; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw, 


Proh., 774. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083,549; Landon, 
Rep., 719,421; Lemke, Union, 9,405; Thomas, 


Soc., 3,895; Brow Aen Sonn. 1,590; Colvin, Proh., 

916: Aiken, Soc. La 
1940 cores) Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,404; Willkie, 
Rep., 944 ,876" Browder, Com., 8,814: Thomas, 
2,823; Babson, Proh., 851; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 


oi Pres.), 987,874; Dewey, 
Rep., 961, 335; Teichert, Soc. "Lab., 6,939; Wat- 
son, ‘Nat'l. Proh., 4,255; Thomas, Soc., 3,358. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 895,455; Dewey, Rep., 
981,124; Wallace, Prog., 42, 683; Watson, Proh., 
10, 593; ‘Thomas, Soc., 10, 521; Dobbs, Soc. Work- 
ers, 5,825; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 3,354. 

1952 (Pres.), cy pee Rep., 1,373, 613; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,015,902; Hoopes, Soc., 8, 593; Hass, 
Soc., Lab., 5,815; Hallinan, Prog., 5,589; Kra- 
jewski, Poor Man’s, 4,203; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 
3.850: Hamblen. Proh., 989. 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


New Jersey (continued) 


1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, res 
son, Dem., 850,337; Holtwick, Proh., 9,147; 
Soir: Soc. Lap. 6 736; andrewe, © Conservative, 

orkers. 
American Third Party, 1.829. xen 


New Mexico 
1956 


1,606,942; Steven- 


1952 


County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
lhower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (0) 
Bernalillo. . . 41,893 92.954 33,964 23, 164 
atron..... 711 477 741 464 
Chaves..... 7,53) 4,270 7,018 3,880 
Colfax..... 2,959 2,450) 3,397 3,184 
Cwrry iis: 4,826 3,545 5,023 3,42: 
De Baca 779) 528 782 591 
Donna Ana 7,025 4,918 5,902 4,556 
(Ch eee 6,691 7,820 041 7,495 
Grant... >: 224 122 3,421 4,315 
Guadahipe 1,529 1,191 1,575 1,347 
Harding 671 412 760 436 
790 771 781 T5T 
5,661 6,140 4,738 5,204 
1,956 1,059) 2,004 1,095 
2,406 2,214 2,226 2,281 
1,526 1,506 1,729 1,332 
4,450) 3,331 3,091 3,097 
1,736 1,233 1,849 1,413 
3,919 2,558 2,456 2,162 
Qua: 2,311 1988 2,711 2,375 
Rio Arriba. 4,566 4,291 4,336 4,564 
Roosevelt. . 2,708 2,247 3,030 2,298 
Sandoval... 1,979 1,574 ,795 1,647 
San Juan... 5,194 2,425 3,864 4659 
San Miguel. 5,083) 4,014 5,360 4,451 
Santa Fe... 9,359 6,997 O11 6,786 
Sierra...... 1,954 ,035 2,033 1,158 
Socorro. 2,365) 1,476 2,224 1,777 
TAOS sci. soc 3,100) 2,743 2,763 877 
Torrance 1,567 201 1,747 1,422 
Jnion...... 649) ‘ 1,988. 1,142 
Valencia.... 4,663 3,547 3,810 8,310 
Totals...! 146,788) 106,098| 132,170| 105,661 


NEW MEXICO VOTE SINCE 1912 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep.. 
17,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347; ‘Debs, Soc., 2,859. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep., 
31,163; Hanly, Proh.. 112; Benson, Soc., 1,999. 
1920 (eree Cox, Dem., 46,668; Harding, Rep., 
57,634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,097 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep.. 54, 745; "Davis, Dem.., 
48,542; LaFollette, Prog., 9,543. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover. Rep.. 69,645; Smith, Dem.. 
48,211; Foster, Com.. 158- 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,089; Hoover. 
Rep., 54,217; Thomas, Soc., 1,776; Harvey, Lib.. 
389; ‘Foster. Com., 135 
1936 (Pres.}, Roosevelt, Dem., 105,838; Landon, 
Rep., 61, 710; Lemke, Union, 924; ‘Thomas. Soc.. 
343; "Browder. Com., 4 
1940 (Pres.), 103,699; Willkie. 
R 


9,315. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 81,389; Dewey, Rep., 
10,688; Watson, Proh.. 148. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 105,464; Dewey, Rep., 
80,303; Wallace, Prog., 1,037; Watson, Proh., 
127; Thomas, Soc., 83; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 49. 

1952 (Pres. De Eisenhower, Rep., 132,170; Stevenson, 
Dem., 5,661; Hamblen, Proh., 97; Hallinan, 
Ind. Prog., 225; MacArthur, Christian National, 
220; Hass, Soc. Lab., 35. 


Roosevelt, ‘Dem., 


1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 146,788; Steven- 
son, Dem.. 106.098; Holtwick, Proh., 607; An- 
drews, Ind., 364; Hass, Soc. Lab,, 69. 

r 
New York 
1956 | 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 

Albany..... 86,202| 63,282) 79,871 69.766 

Allegany,. 16,068 3,49 16,365 3,819 

Broome.. 67,024 22,452 64,738 24,327 

Cattaraugus.) 25,282 9,129) 24,808 10,613 

Cayuga. . 26,503 9,892) 25,037) 1,157 

Chautauqua. 44,149 19,189 42,043 22,212 

Chemung. . 33,270! 11,146; 30,188 12,621 

Chenango... 16,314 3,616) 062 3,872 

Clinton..... 16,295 6,395} 14,535) 7,284 

Columbia... 19,004 4,708 7,539 5,766 

Cortland... . 14,085 3,437 13,985) 3,905 

Delaware... 17,364 3,735| 17,737 3,913 

Dutchess. . . 53,840} 14,171) ~ 46,381 17,754 

Erie. ; 4)... 292,657) 161,099] 253,927) 188,223 

Essex...... 13,930 2,92 12.800) 3,694 


a 
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New York (continued) 1956 1952 
Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
County wer (R)| son(D) jhower (R)| son (D) 
5,988) 
ee: 7143 
lenesoo 6,497 
Teene..... 4,259 
Hamilton 513 
Herkimer 0,812 
Jefferson 11,464 
wis... 2,773 
Livingston 5,564 
Madiso: 5,158 
Monroe 106,770 
Montgom'y 11,642 
Nassau..... re et 
One Ot Saree 42,707 
Onondaga, 60,717 
Ontario +34! 
Orange..... 19,370 
Orleans 3,657 
Oswego 10,443 
Otsego..... 5,780 
Putnam. 4,323 
Rensselaer. . 23,769 
Rockland 3,58 
St. Law'ce. 12,359 
Saratoga... 522 10,352 
Schenec’dy . 8,540. 25,090 
Schoharie... 1851 3,309 
Schuyler. 5,795 1,659 
Seneca. 10,417 3,993 
Steuben 33,90: 10,375 
Suffolk 167,805 36,423 
Sullivan 84 7,257 
Tioga...... 11,958 3,110 
Tompkins 19,749 ,760 
7) re 43 034 14,266 
Warren.. 17,852 ti 
Washington. 18,449 5,717 
Wayne..... 22,940 6,02) 
Westchester.| 271,906 100,588 
Wyoming 2.499 85: 
Mates... ... 7,910 : 
Outside 
N. CG. . |2,792,208 |1,072,365 |2,457,322) 1,169,908 
257,382} 289,547) 241,898! 309,482 
60:456| 476/060] 446,708] 531,659 
York. . x 324,121] 300,284) 368,557 
Queens..... 466,057| 278,059} 450,610} 281,735 
Richmond . 64,233 18,060} 55,993) 26,549 
Greater 
N. Y. C., [1,548,132 (1,385,847 |1,495,493] 1,517,982 
Totals. . . ‘4,340,340 '2.458,212|3,952,815! 2,687,890 


Total Stevenson vote (1956) Dem., 
Liberal 292,557; total, 2,750,769. 


2,458,212; 


NEW YORK STATE VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 tay Bryan, Dem., 670,425; McKinley, 
Rep., 2,013; Woolley, Proh., 22,077; Debs, 
Scc., 12 260, 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 859,533; Swallow, Proh., -20,787; Debs, 
Soc., 36, 883. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Taft, Rep., 
870,070; Chafin, Proh., 22,667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. 

1912 "(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 655,475: Taft, Rep., 
455,428: Roosevelt, Prog... 390,021; Soc., 63,381. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 759,426; Hughes, Rep., 
869,115; Roosevelt, Prog., 10,172; Hanly, Proh., 
19,031; Benson, Soc., 45,944. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 731,238; Sage ee Rep.. 
1,871,167; ‘Watkins, Proh.,' 19,653; Debs, Soc.. 
203,201; Christensen, F.-Lab., 18,413. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950,796; Coolidge, Re 
1,820,058; ‘LaFollette, Prog., 268, 510; LaFollette, 
Boc.,’ 198,783; Johnson, Soc: Lab., 9,928; Foster. 
Workers,’ 8,228, 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem., 
2,089,863; Thomas, Soc., 107, 332; Reynolds, Soc: 
Lab., 4,206; Foster, Com., 10, 884, 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., Sen 959; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas, Soc., 1714, aot Foster, 
Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 339. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 3 618, 288: Ameri- 
can Lab., 274,924; ‘total, ’3,293, 222; Landon, 
Rep., 2,180, 670; Thomas, Soc., 86,879; Browder, 
Com., 35,609. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,834,500; American 
Lab., 417,418: total 3,251, 918; Willkie, Rep., 
3,027,478; Thomas, Soc., 18,950; Babson, Proh., 


3,25 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Lab., 496, 405; Liberal, 
Dewey, Rep. ; 2,987,647: 
14,352; Thomas, Soc., 
ie dea aia a 
otal, 2,780, 204. Dewey, Re 2,841,1 
es ae Lab. Gor hee: Zep. 2.8 Soo. 
eicher n Ov 2,72 
Workers, 2,675. = Dobbs, a 


329325; total, 3,304,238. 
Teichert, Ind. Gov’ t, 


10,553. 
Dem., 2,557,642; Liberal, 


New York (continued) 
1952 (Pres.), Pye er. crab hie i, total 


= , 
son, Dem. , 416,711, total 3.108, 
‘1; iw» 64, 
Soc., a Bobbe Bar 


Workers, eee | 
me ee 1,560; Scattering, 178; Blank 


d, 87,81 
Eisenhower, Rep., 4,340,340; Stev 
ee ee 
: vo! ‘or ews, } 
2,180,768. Hass, 150; Hoopes, 82; a 


Taneous, 316. North Carolina 


1956 . 1952 
Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 


hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R) son (D) — 


11,029 11,388 13, 
2,947 97 2 166 
778083 


County 


Alamance... 
Alexander. . 


gicwh: 640) 4,143} 
sraisaneses 588 | : 4,536 
009 96 964 | 
DTe as 04] 5,429) 
469) 3,373 384 3.557 
542 4,078 1,710 3,506 3} 
299 297 2,958 2,951. 
655 19,044 24,444 22,425 3 
823 +999 11,113 7,732! 
2 7,173) 15,053 9,140 
3 6.861 9,160 7,533 } 
3 813 340 996 
3,875 2,967 4,280 
2,468 973 2,597 
11,424 16,814 11,554} 
4,151 606 4,303 ¥ 
2,843 3,228 3,363 } 
1,485 537 1,448 } 
Bal aes 1,087 1,443 1,439} 
Cleveland. xf 8,408 7,606 9,709 } 
Columbus... 2,300 7,805 3,001 6,941 
cnadere 6,317 2,822 6,092 | 
Ganborens 8.862 7A74 8,839) 
oe 1,425 414 1,471 
Re sasciateee 839 767 959 | 
9,987 14,299 10,931. 
cere 2,110 4.01 2,406 | 
Sinan 931 2,115 6,392 | 
Edgecombe. 504 


Forsyth . 
Franklin. 
Gaston, . 
Gates. . : 
Graham.... 
Granville... 


2,478,598; Amertgia! 


McDowell. . 
Mecklenb’g. 
Mitchell... . 
Montgomery 
Moore...... 4,729 
Nash) ec creg . 
New Han’er. ? 
Northampton 4 583 
nslow ; 4,692 1,261 
Orange..... 4,743 3,813 
Pamilco. 1,376 903 
Pasquotank 2,963 2,101 
ender. ..., 2,196 1,152 
Perquimans. 1,022 644 
Person. .... 3,433 1,374 
PItas. o 11,873 2,203 
POURS Se. 2,527 2,561 
Randolph.. 8,404 12,429 
Richmond. 6,592 3,361 
Robeson, 10,516 4,127 
Rockingham 896 6,885) 
Rowan..... 9,761 17,535 
Rutherford.. 7,208 8,387 
Sampson... ., 7,197 6,449 
Scotland..., 3,042 1,590 
Stanly...... 6,693 10,093 
Stokes 4,341 3,792) 
Surry 3. es 7,020 7.591 
Swain...... 1,794 1,680 
Transylvania 3,435 4,047 
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fh Carolina (continued) 1956 1952 North Dakota (continued) 1956 1952 


f Eisen- Eisen- | Steven- Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 

County | hower (R) son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) County jhower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
on dnd 8 Stark.; 2... 4,251 1,778 §,322 1,332 

-.----| 3,362| 6,383) 3,790) 7,416 || Steele...... 5 1,148 1,513 

Seo lanes Stutsman 5,718 3,825 6,713 3,156 
Teall “390 1'969 3)884 isa 

Site i ‘ 1,48 

Walsh...... 3,946 3,238 4,761 i 

Wats 9,042 5,762 10,130 4,966 
Rec ee 2,912 1,434 ; 1,016 
= Willams. 4,188 4,157 4,307 2,999 
aoe 2,361 5,540) 27 Totals...! 156,766 96,742! 191,712 76,694 


Mu ata DAKOTA ware SINCE 1900 
 Totals...| 575,062 
- NORTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 


Soc., 
1904. (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 1d Bie Roosevelt, Rep, 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., 52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc., 2 
( 133, '081: Woolley. Proh.. 1,009 1998’ Pres.) Bryan, Dem, 32,885; ‘Taft, Hep. 


(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, || 57.680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,4 
Rep., 82,625; Swallow, Proh:, 361; Debs, Soc., 124. || 1912 (pres): Wilson, Dem.,. 29.555: Taft, 
P Dem., 136, 995; Taft, Rep., ,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726: ebs, Soc 6.966, 


1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep., 


53,4 
1920 (Pres). Cox. Dem.. 37,422; Harding, Rep., 
160.072; Debs, Soc., 8,282. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 94,931; LaFollette 
Prog., 89,922; Davis, Dem., 13,858; iter, 


232,848; s 
1924 (Pr es.), Davis, Dem., 284, 270; ‘roligne. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem., 
, PB 1; P 106,648; Thomas, Soc., 842: Foster, Com., 936. 
191,753: LaFollette, Prog., 6,651; Faris eee 1932 Pres.) * "Hoosevelt, Dem. - 8 360. itogver, 
2 ms 992; ith, a ep arvey, : mas, Soc., 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem he i Foster, Com. a0. a ee 
: res ooseve. em., ; Landon, 
: go0n'5.391. Hoover, || “"Rep., 72.751; Lemke, Union., 36,708; Thomas, 
Dem., 616,141; Landon, ee 552; Browder, ‘Com., 360; Colvin, Proh., 


, Soc., 21; Browder, Com., 


-» 378. 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft. Rep., 
139; Roosevelt, Prog., beg 130: Debs, Soc., 1,025. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383; Hughes, Rep., 
120,890: Hanly, Proh., 53; Berger, Soc., 509. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 305,447; Harding, . Rep., 
Watkins, Proh., 17; "Debs, Soc., 44 


11: i 1040. Pree 59 foe Denes rope gts 
. : omas, c., 1,279; utson, 
1940 -(Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 609,015; Willkie, Gon. 545! Babeoh, Prob: 


Rep.. 213.6. 325. 
- 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,144; Dewey, 
hep (res. ),,, Roosevelt, Deis, C2980. OEE: i he 118,535; Thomas, Soc., 943; Watson, Proh., 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 459,070; Dewey, Rep., 
i, 1948" (Pres.). Truman, Dem., fer 812; Dewey, Rep., 
258,572; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 69,652; Wal Ms 5,139: Wallace, Prog,, 8.381; ‘Thomas, Soe, 


‘Jace, Prog., 3,915. 
: 060: Thurmond. States’ Rights, 374. 
ors (bres. | aeleenhower, Rep., 558,107; Stevenson, 1958 (Bres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 191,712; ‘Stevenaart 


m 
3 Dem., 76, 694; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 575,062; Stevenson, || 1 075” Hallinan. Prog., 344: Hamblen. Proh., 302. 


Dem., 590,530. 
: 4 1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 156,766; Steven- 
North Dakota . ae Dem., 96,742; Andrews, American, 483. 
1956 1952 Ohio 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- ae 1956 1062, 
hower(R)| ‘son (D) Rewer (R)| son (D) County Eisen- ; Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
1,338 723 1,561 638 hower (R)} son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
4,475 2,730) 5,53: 2,120 ir 
2'340| 11851) + 3:192] —«-:1,353|| Adams..... 5,637; _3,894| 5,648] 3,937 
37 248 674 43 |} Alien....... 28,388 12,042 26,396) 14,139 
2,923 1,718) 3,911 1,094 || Ashland... 12,792 4 12,459) 5,244 
1,007 715 1,375 5 Ashtabula. 24,165) 13,195 23,185 14,676 
93 1,986 811}} Athens..... 10,794 a 10,829 
9,199 3,23 9,526 2,400 || Auglaize 11,453 4 10,599 5,149 
16,932 9,821 18,094 9,193 || Belmont 19,230 18,991 17,693 24,759 
2 1,831 1,496 || Brown...... 5,690 ‘ ‘ 
2,327 1,435) 2,917 1,150 || Butiler...... 41,785 24,331 35,769 30,751 
1,296 1,194 1,999 Carroll..... 5,916 og K 3,134 
1,567 1,055) 2,237 664 —— 8,767 3,851 8,880 4,563 
1,239 973 1,534 728 || Clark. ... =: 28,767 17,680 27,464 20,786 
2,789 825 3,369 522 || Clermont... 14,914 9,026 13,221 9,702 
1,234 1,062) 1,558 862 || Clinton..... 7,919) 3,382 8,191 3,885 
824 567 1,186 376 || Columbiana. 28,783) 14,516 26,707) 19,057 
10,289 6,231 10,939 5,639 || Coshocton. . 9,549) 4,789 9,832) 5,799 
1,872 718) 2,465 403 || Crawford... 13,763 5,769 13,370 ,852 
1,212 1,173) 1,727 872 || Cuyahoga...| 353,474] 304,558 329,465) 324,962 
1,882 796) 3,330 297 || Darke...... 13,447 7,138 13,670) 7,597 
1,523 708 2,195 468 || Defiance 8,786 941 8,834) 4,161 
2,433 1,694 3,202 1,145 || Delaware 10,739 3,997 10,682) 4,239 
1,807 2,165 369 || Erie........ 14,771 6,276 14,245) - 
3,019 1,825) 4,227 1,228 || Fairfield.... 15,647 8,337 15,027 9.140 
sure 2,689 498 3,043 276 || Fayette. ... 6,696 3,449 6,800 3,882 
McKenzie. . 1,609 1,405) 2,260 846 || Franklin....| 151,544 78,852 138,894 91,620 
MecLean.... 3,653 2,609 5,184 2,295 || Fulton..... 9,030 2,622 9,191 2,565 
Mercer..... 2,555 666 2,994 512 || Gallia...... 7,040 2,877 6,763) 3,153 
Morton..... 5,232 2,628 6,309 2,079 || Geauga... .. 10,971 4,818 8,974 phd 
Mountrail. . 1,699 1,891 2,516 1,437 || Greene... .. 15,471 9,861 12,900 9,123 
1,821 1,794 2,443 1,418 || Guernsey... 10,224 5,149 9,749 6,631 
"788 27 1,132 143 || Hamilton...| 222,009) 113,797 207,690) 140,785 
3,077 1,887) 4,012 1,891 |} Hancock... . 15,713 5,289 14,999 5,366 
1,997 1,340 2,806 773 || Hardin..... 9,049 4,556 9,235) 5,064 
3,821 2,103) 4,670 1,794 pon as ee 5,444 2,831 5,206) 3,614 
2,361 1,808, 3,051 1,265 |] Henry...... . 2,775 8,029) 3,010 
1,035 1,025 1,571 767 Highiand. ws 8,397 4,826 8,568 5,219 
: 4,971 3,171 6,022 2,544 || Hocking.... 4,925) 3,334 4.743 3,938 
‘Rolette..... 1,444 1,728) 2,188 1,160 || Holmes..... 3,955 1,795 3,891 2,089 
‘Sarg ent... 1,662 1, 2,124 1,090 || Huron...... 12,208 4,418 12,372) 4,875 
ie 1,646 2,016 267 || Jackson... . 8/106} 4,432] 7,223] 4,983 
"718 476 96 336 || Jefferson... . 22,162 21,703 19,569 27,499 
433 397! 682 290 || Knox....... 12,347 4,958 12,705! 5,694 


4 
| 


ah 
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Ohio (continued) 1952 


—— 


Eisen- | Steven- | Ejsen- | Steven- 
County |hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Lake....... 31,017; 19,718) 23,483 
el 
Licking..... 5 F F 
o : 1,229 4,22 1,08 
26,774| 33,825 
88,598} 97,4 
875) 27 
59,126 53,164 
425 14,583) 
6,365) 43: 
2,783 6,7 
4,272 1058) 
9,229 19,525 
ue | worse 76/210 91903 
Monti omer A ' ’ 
meereea y 4,13: ,466 303 
Morrow. 5,885 2,339 ,106 
Muskingum. 22,788) 10,110) 21,244 
Noble...... 861 1,943 4,046 
Ottawa, 8,806 5,176 8,708) 
Paulding 4,885) 2,170) 4,837 
Peay | 48) EH Ga 
a awe , * , 
re ue at 3,447 3,863 2,982 3,89: 
actus 18,943 13,128 17,168) 13,553 
Preble. : ,099 oT 8,405) 4,83) 
Putnam.... 8,408 3,538 8,398 3,799 
Richland 26,098 13,578 25,829) 14,780 
(0): Serer an ree 13,036, ,418 13,431 58 
Sandusky 15,009 5,687 14,939 6,048 
Scioto...... 22,110 14,985) 20,403 18,145 
fen 17,728 »260) 17,750) 7,060 
452 4,515 1957 5,333 
83,667| 49,445) 74,929) 55,031 
102,872 3,378 91,168 97,443 
43,936 32,913 37,793 9,06: 
19,876 12,908 18,620) 16,332 
7,575 2,653 7,761 2,843 
9,834 »208 9,355) 5,108 
2,998 1,916 2,903 2,029 
Warren..... 13,673 7,193 11,529 7,054 
Washington. 13,927 6,068 13,841 7 
Wayne..... 19,469 6,984 18,074 8,414 
Williams... , 9,784 3,225) 9,888 3,358 
Wood...... 16,844 8,553) 17,269 9,168 
Wyandot... 6,807 2,495) 7,015, 2,777 
Totals, . .| 2,262,610] 1,439,655) 2,100,391) 1,600,367 


OHIO VOTE SINCE 1900 
ad (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, Rep. 
543,918; Woolley, Proh., «10,203; Debs, Soc., 4,847. 
1904 ‘(Pres.), Parker, 344,940; Roosevelt, 
A a 95; Swallow, peroh.. 19. 339; Debs, Soc., 


1908 ware .), Bryan, oe 502,721; Taft, Rep., 
572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, aan 33,795. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, ect 424,83 4; Taf ft, Rep.. 
Bea Roosevelt, Prog., 229 "B07: Debs, Soc.. 


90, 

1916" teres). Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep.. 
614,753; Hanly, Proh., 8, 080; Benson, Soc. «» 38,092. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 0,037; Harding, Rep.. 
1,182, 022; Watkins, Prob, O98: Debs, Soc., 57,147. 
24 (Pres.), Coolid ge, Reps 1,176, 130;' Davis. 
Dem., 477,888; LaFollette, "OB. 357,948; Johns, 
Soc. Lab., 02 5; Wallace, Comm. Land. » 1,246. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, en 1, 627,546; Smith, Dem.. 
864,210; Thomas, 8,683; ‘oster, Com., 
2,836; Reynolds, Soc ipa 1,515; Varney, Proh.. 


1932 rOsés,), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc., 64, 094: Upshaw, 
Proh., 7,421: Foster, Com., 7,221; Reynolds, Soc. 


Lab., 1,968. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon 
Rep., 1,127,709; Lemke, Union, 132, 212; Browder, 


ia ' 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken,’ Soc. Lak., 
1940 (Pres.), (nag Las Dem., 1,733,139; Willkie. 


Rep.. 1,586,77 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,570,763; Dewey, 
r 1,452.791; Dewey, 


Rep., 1,582,293 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 
Rep., 1,445,684; Wallace, Prog., 37,596. 

1952 (Pres. ), Hisenhower, Rep., 2,100, 391; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1.600.367 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,262,610; Steven- 


son, Dem., 1,439,655. 
Oklahoma 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
Adair...... 3,152 2,418 a c 
Alfalfa..... 3,251 1,371 atts Tis 
Atoka...... 173i 2,42. 2,004 2,654 
Beaver..... 2,046 946 2,539 819 


Oklahoma (continued) 1955 


a 
a 


MciIntosh.. 


Ao 


Lae 


pumeuleR cour 


— 
Kaho a) 


Nowaid 
ae: 


Ase or 


Lfisgut 


mst 


PATWRNWONODNOOOONNEwN&h 


PNOMRHHIOWOMDNO 


St 


vy 
Pittsburg... 
Pontotoc. . . 
Pottawatonie 
Pushmataha 
Roger Mills. 
Rogers. .... 
Seminole... . 
Sequoyah... 
Stephens.,.. 
POE BR o<i.5 4 


HON > 
ha 


hae 


ion ion 
IIS 


ante 

©cooo 
Pes ESS) 
oNee 


Wagoner... . 
wash neton. 
Washita. . 

Woods..... 
Woodward... 


Totals... 


259,798; Coolid e, Rep., |, 
226,242; pwoletie: ae 41,141; Johns, Ps 


La 
1928 (rene “Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem. 
1932 FT STi vote halt ie ees 1283. 
oseve em., 
Rep., 188,165. 8 moc | 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 501,069; Landon, 


nee 240,122; Thomas, Soc., 2,221: Colvin, | 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 474, 

ep., 348,872; Babson, Proh., 3,027. Sembee |) 
1944 (Pres.), 5 OOREVEIG, Dem., 401, res Dewey, 


Watson, Proh., 
1948 (Pres. 3); Taner Dem., 453,782: Dawery Rep., | 


a (conti ued) 
(Pres.), oF pam Rep., 518,045; Stevenson, 


a Pres.). Eisenhower, Rep., 473,769; Stevenson, 
em., 385,581. 
Oregon 


1956 | 1952 
_ County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 


hower (R)| son (D) |hower(R)| son (D) 


3.7) 3,431 4,253 2,562 
9,016 4,214 9,229 2,966 
: 25,3141 20,416; 24,174 16,219 
a : 6,616 6,372 7,569 5,814 
lumbia.. . 4,275 5,592) 4,666 5,096 
re. uae 39,201 11,183 10,122 8,118 
oahent 1 805) : 1,490 
ee 3 1,996) 2,147 ,005 
5 102 ; 3,174 
13,837) 11,825 14,109 7,837 
setts 7 538} 91 415 
1,822 1,261 1,941 1,190 
1,512 1,212 1,37: 983 
3,149) 2,445) 3,310 1,930 
17,201 12,733 18,279 8,674 

1,356) 1,117 1,48; 
7,967 4,863 8, 3,353 
9,740 8,434 11,517 6,407 
1, 1,289) 1,7 1,205 
35,264 oTsoee 35,693] 19,960 
12,469 10,153 13,761 8,058 
, 151 5,414 2,245 
28,990} 16,170) mas 12,337 


4,362 2,517 

22,001 14,027; 20,250 11,191 

719 468 

8,555 5,253) 9,332 4,472 

Totals...| 406,393| 329,204) 420,815| 270,579 
OREGON vom 3 SINCE 1900 


> Cc 
1912 (Pres.), : 
34,673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37,600; Débs, Soc., 13,- 


34: 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 120,087; Hughes, Rep., 
126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4, 729; Benson, Soc., 9,711. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.,’ 80, 7019: Harding, Rep. 
143,592; Watkins, Proh., 3,595; Debs, Soc., 9,801. 
1924 ‘(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep.. 142, 579; Pos rollatte, 
ee: 68 8.403; Davis, Dem., 67, 589; Johns, Soc. 


917. 

1928" bres. ), Hoover, Rep., 205,341; Smith, Dem., 
109,223; Thomas, Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, Soc. 

Labor, 1,564; Foster, Com., 1,094. 

1932 (Fres.); "Roosevelt. Dem., 213,871; Hoover, 
Rep., 019; Thomas, Soc., 15, 450; Reynolds, 

Soc. Lab., 1,730; Foster, Com., 1,681. 

1936 (Pres.), ‘Rooseveit, Dem., 266, 133; Landon, 
Rep., 122,706; Lemke, Union, 21,831; Thomas. 
ae Awe 143; ‘Aiken, Soc. Lab., 500: Browder. 

iom.. 104; Colvin, Proh.. 4. 

1940 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., a 415; Willkie, 
BP. 219,555; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 2.487: Thomas, 

398: Browder, Com., 191; Babson, Proh.., 


rae 
Bis (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 248,635; Dewey, 
Rep., 225,365: Thomas, Soc., 3,785; Watson, 


Proh., 2,362. 
eee (Pres. ), Truman, Dem., 243,147; Dewey, Rep., 


athe Wallace, Prog., 14, 978: Thomas, Soc., 
1935, pres: ), Eisenhower, Rep., 420, ee Stevenson, 
Dem 


270.579: Hallinan, Ind., 
956 r(Pres.), Bisenhower, Rep., 406,393; Steven- 


son, Dem., 329,204. 


Pennsylvania 
1356 1952 


County ” Eisen- Steven- | Ejisen- | Stenen- 
| hower (R)| son(D) jhower(R)| son (D) 
|. 12,250] 6.281] 11,016 691 
na etheny.. | 384.939 315, 1989| 359,224 370; 1945 


20,055 12,671 16,955 13,221 
‘ | 31/700| 38,136 
11/423 6,038 9,419 5,255 
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Pennsylvania (continued) 1956 1952 
Count Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
Y¥  |hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Berks...... 57,258] 42,349| 51,720) 48,874 
NS eee 5 17,503} 32,113 6,851 
Bradford 15,399 5,502} 15,894 4,959 
Bucks...... i 38,54 40,753| 24,301 
Butler...... 26,238) 13,672] 25,243] 15,295 
Cambria 46,373 1,753} 39,294 ize 
Cameron 62 84 2 1,020 
Carbon 13,150 9,722) 12,283) 10,571 
Centre..... 15,412 7,483 14, 91 
Chester 47,225 19,957 39,961 21,490 
Clarion..... 10,048 4,955 9,340 E 
Clearfield... 17,519 12,852 16,045 13,376 
Clinton... .. 8,250 5,411 8 A 
Columbia. .- 13,382 9,024 13,008 i 
Crawford. . 18,887 9,346) 19,079 9,874 
Cumberland. 29,468 13,651 26,302 12,762 
Dauphin.. 61,342 29,226 58,385 ; 
Delaware. 143,663 82,024| 129,743 80,316 
KE een eh 5,498 vin : 
i Cane see 54,430] 33,802} 48,836] 36,619 
Fayette 27,857| 38,312) 27,348) 43,921 
Forest...... 1,535 622 it 
Franklin 19,121 11,060 16,474 8,868 
Bul ton ..- 5 2,370 1,819 2,1 1,718 
Greene. .... 7,562 9,827 6,964 10,125 
Huntingdon. 9,698 4,618 9,5) 4,318 
Indiana..... 18,593 11,268 16,673 11,620 
Jefferson... . 13,051 6,627 11,833 * 
Juniata..... 4,258 2,779 3,863 2,705 
Lackawanna 64,386 55,741 61,644 64,926 
Lancaster... 69,026 26,538 64,193 28,146 
Lawrence... 25,037 19,923 23,319 21, 


! O06 9, 

Montg’m’y 133,270 59,095] 115,899 57,701 

Montour... 3,976 2,072 3, , 
North’mpt'n 43,375 33,749 39,131 36,993 
oe berl'd as eee aie Nen ones 17,789 

Sree o,0¢ 

Philadelphia 383,414] 507,289| 396,874) 557,352 
eee He Pi: 1,219 3,8 38: 
Po tte Recaps ee 5,181 2,257 5.117 1,974 
Schuylkill 51,670 31,645 51,437 34,987 
Snyder..... 7,102) 1,959 6,836 1,686 
Somerset...} 20.568; 13,163) 18,589) 13,167 
Sullivan.... 1,286 2,011 1,239 
Susqueh’na. 10,752 4,293 10,529 3,653. 
i) (0) ee 10,827 3,280 11,203 3,006. 
NUON parce 6,620 1,844 6,558 1,610 
Venango 17,107 5,594; 17,006 6,356 
Warren. 12,145 4,463 11,555 4,442 
Washington. 39,465 48,052 36,041 55,725 
Wayne..... 9,658 3,092 | 9,623 2,530 
Westmorel’d 66,580) 72,616) 58,923 80,068 

Wyoming. . 5,906 2,120) 5,772 1, 
Did come 48,176 38. 743 44,489 39,508 
Totals... 2,585,252 1,981,769 12,415,789 2,146,269 


PENNSYLVANIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


ai (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424,232; McKinley, Rep.. 
712,665; Woolley, Proh., 27,908; Debs, Soc., 4,831. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 335,430; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33,717; Soc., 21,863. 


1908 (Pres.), 


Bryan, Dem., 448,785; Taft, Rep., 


745,779; Chafin, Proh., 36, 694; Debs, Soc., 33,913 


ayaa (Pres. y; 


Wilson, Dem, 395,619; Taft, Rep., 


305; Roosevelt, Prog., 447,426; Soc., 80,915. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,, 521, 784; ‘Hughes, Rep., 
703,734; Hanly, Proh., 28,525; Soc., 42,637. 


ae Pres: ve 
8,215; 
Te Oni Ch 


Cox, Dem., 503, 202: Harding, Rep.. 
Watkins, Proh., 42, 612; Debs, Soc., 
ristensen, Lab., 15,642. 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,401,481; Davis, 
1924 CF 409,192; LaFollette, Soc., 93, 441, Labor, 
214, 126; Nations, Amer., 13, 035; Faris, Proh., 
Ce 719; Foster, Workers, 2, 735. 


1928 (Pres. Dy 
1,067,586; 
(Workers, 


Hoover. Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem., 
Thomas, Soc., 18,647; Foster, Labor, 
2,687>.Com., 2, 039) 4,726. 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,295, 948; Hoover, 


Rep., 1,453 


3,540; Thomas, Soc., 91, 119; Upshaw, 


Proh., 11, 319: Foster, Com., 5/658: Cox, Jobiess 
725; Reynolds, Indust., 659. 

1936 (Pres.), reba Dem., 2,353,788; Landon, 
Rep 


Thomas, 


, Lemke, Royal ‘Oak, 67,467; 
Soc., 14,375; Colvin, Proh., 6,691: 


Browder, Com., 4,060; Aiken, -Ind. Lab., 1.424. 


1940 (Pres.), 


Roosevelt, Dem., 2,171,035; Willkie, 


Rep., 1,889, 848; Thomas, Soc.. 10,967; Browder, 
Com.. 4.518; Aiken. Ind. Gov., 1,518 


1944 (Pres.), 


Roosevelt, Dem., 1,940,479; Dewey, 


Rep., 1,835, 054; Thomas, Soc., 11,721; Watson. 


Proh., 5.750; Teichert ind Gov., 1,789. 


ow 
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Pennsylvania oe 


1948. (Pres.), uman; Dem., 1,752, 426; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,902 191; 9 Wallace, Prog., 55,161; Thomas, 
‘Soc,, 11,385; "Watson, Proh., 10,338; Dobbs, 


Militant "Workers, 2,133; Teichert, Ind. Gov., 


"1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,415,789; Steven- 


son, Dem. a 2,146, =e Aa blen, Proh., 8,771; 
Hallinan, Prog 0; Hoopes, Soc., 2,684! 
Dobbs, Militan Syeceer 1,502; Hass, Ind. Gov.. 
1,341; Scattered, 155. 


“1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,585,252; Steven- 


son, Dem., 1,981,769; Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,447; 
Dobbs, Militant Workers, 2,035. 


Rhode Island 


1956 1952 
County. Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Bristol. .... 10,070 6,748 8,468 8,313 
PROT <<. va, 31,548 16,298 27,745 17,824 
Newovort.... 16,063 9,433 15,136 11,116 


Providence..| 153,860 121,861 146,197| 157,592 
Washington, 14,278 7,450 13,389 8,448 


Totals...| 225,819| 161,790) 210,935| 203,293 


RHODE ISLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Fres.), Bryan, Dem., 19,812; McKinley, Rep.. 
33.784; Woolley, Proh., 1,529. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, Soc., 956. 
1908 (Pres. nae Bryan. Dem., * 24,706; Taft, Rep. 
43,942: Ch Proh., 1,016; Debs,’ Soc., 1,365. 
eT. (Pres. ), «Wilson, ‘Dem. ie: 412 Tait, Pers 


Cc : 
Watkins, Proh:, 510; Debs, Soc., 4,351 
1924. (Pres, Coolidge, Rep., 125,286; Davis, Dem., 
76,606; LaFollette, Prog... 7,628; Foster, Work- 
ers, 280; Johns, Soc. Lab., 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., "118,973; Hoover, Rep., 
117,522; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com., 283. 
1932 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146, 604: Hoover, 
Rep., 115, 266; Thomas, Soc., 3,138; Foster, Com.., 
546; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 433; Upshaw, Proh., 183. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 165 238: Landon, 
Reps 125, 031; Lemke, Union, 19, 569; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 929: Browder, Com., 411. 
1940. Kipp Roosevelt, Dem., 182,182; Willkie, 
, 138,653; Browder, Com., 239; Babson, Proh.. 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 175,356; Dewey, 
Rep., 123,487: Watson, Proh., 433. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 188, 736; Dewey, Rep., 
135,787; Wallace, Prog., "2,619; Thomas, Soc., 
429: Teichert. Soc. Lab., 131. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenaower, Rep., 210,935; Stevenson, 
peu 203,298: Hallinan, Prog., ‘187; Hass, Soc. 


aa. 
1958 Pee), Eisenhower, Rep., 225,819; Steven- 
son, Dem., 161,790. 


South Carolina 


1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower(R)| son (D) 
Abbeville. .. 339 2,985 898 2,776 
Aiken Shs 6,195 4,280 3,948 4,346 
Allendale... 262 380 682 440 
Anderson... 2,186 11,344 3,007 11,664 
Bamberg... 326 430 1,367 750 
Barnwell... . 520 1,914 597 1,598 
Beaufort... . 1,051 710 1,509 1,106 
Berkeley... . 1,055 902 2,330 1,708 
Calhoun..., 146 341 1,063 384 
Charleston. . 7,487 4,028 19,456 9,959 
Cherokee... 907 3,687 1,269 5,545 
Chester... .. 1,007 2,951 2,511 2,843 
Chesterfield. 795 3,559 1,592 4,668 
Clarendon.. 224 661 1,999 953 
Colleton,... 635 1,463 2,615 1,905 
Darlington.. 1,597 2,908 3,227 5,718 
Dillon ban 313 1,879 1,341 1,578 
Dorchester... 504 862 2,258 852 
Edgefield... 516 525 1,601 753 
Fairfield... . 519 961 1,514 1,590 
Florence,... 1,855 3,463 4,930 5,340 
Georgetown. 1,057 1,020 2,314 1,370 
Greenville. .| 10,752) 11/819] 17'092] 14'363 
Greenwood.. 1,120 4,386 3,186 815 
Hampton... 359 564 1,566 787 
Horry ze 1,092 4,835 3,323 4,489 
Jasper...... 403 210 750 636 
Kershaw... . 1,518 1,875 2,724 2,052 
Lancaster... 1610} 4398] 9'834 4,989 
Laurens... - 1,377 3,726 3,240 31697 
MEA cis. 250 943 1,610 "927 


South Carolina (concinued) 1956 


_Ejisen- 


2,554; 


1928 (Pres.), Smith, 


Rep., 1,978; 


93). total, 


son, ‘Dem. BS 173, 004; 


75,700! 


oover, Rep., 3 
Roosevel 


0) oe 
tor (Pre: S.),, Roosevelt, Dem., 
ver awe (953). 


Steven- | Eis: 


136,372! 
SOUTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep» 

ea 62,200; 


am 846; Hughes, to 
50; Bei enson, Soc:, 135.” 
1920 Ste eo eS Dem., ae Harding, Rep) 


2,2 

1924 (Pres.), nec Dem., 49,008; Coolidge, Rep» 
1,123; LaFollette, Prog., 620. 

Dem., 62,700; <Anti- Smith 


158,289! 


Taft, Re us 


“goc., 164 


188; ‘Thomas, Soc., 


t, Dem., 
Soe., 8 


6 
1950 (Pres.)," Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep., 1, 
Le (Bres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 90,601; Dewey, Rep 
Seat Southern Democrats, 


44, 
102,347; Hoove 
113,791; Landon 


Hambrieght faction 


95,470: Willkie 


7,799: Watson 


Proh., 365; Rep. (Talbot faction), 63. 

1948 mpi y, Thurmond, States’ Rights, 102,607 
Truman, Dem., 34,423: Dewey, Rep., 5,386: Wal. 
lace, Prog., 154; Thomas, 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower ran on two tickets. Undes 

State law vote cast for two Eisenhower slates on 

electors could_not be combined. Eisenhower 

Ind., 158,289; Rep., 9,793, total, 168, _ Steven’ 

piel (® Us st ee ar 

1 res. evenson em., 136, a2: Byrds 

88.509: Eisenhower. Rep.. 75.700: Andee 


Soc., 1. 


Proh 


ae 2 
South Dakota 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejsen- 
ower (R)| son (D) |hower (R) 
ATMIStrONRigi!) Ses wos Ghose oy 6) 
Aurora..... 1,055 1,374 1,458) 
Beadle..... 5,216 4,614 6,487 
Bennett. ... 746 685 873 
Bon Homme 2.696 2,144 3,157 
Brookings... . 5,293 2,620) 5,988 
Brown...... 8,193 7.184 9,581 
Brulesa cae 1,317 1,894 1,578 
Buffalo..... 3 318 413 
Buttes an ok 2,231 1,028) 2,689) 
Campbell... 1,268 289 1,536 
Chas. Mix... 2,202 3,117 3,316 
Clark... 20s 2,173 1,521 2,692 
Clay wae 2,632 1,928 130: 
Codington 5,150 3,772 5,750) 
Corson. 1,394 1,112 1757 
Custer ,514 853 1,725) 
Davison 4,056 3,809) 4,774 
Day... 2,652 2,971 3,648 
Deuel.. 1,698 363 27 
Dewey. 1,197 912 1,301 
Douglas. 1,713 813 2,103) 
Edmunds 1,685 1,580 2,178) 
Fall River. , 2,377 1,150) 863 
Paulkolohves 1,260 +155) 1,619 
Gran tat rir 2, 2,070) 3,234 
Gregory.. 1,945 1,795 +463 
Haakon.. 936 594 1,176 
Hamlin. . 2,083 1,294 2,391 
Mand auc 1,804 453 2,262) 
Hanson. . 1,050 1,187 1,320 
Harding, . 650 376 809 
Hughes..... 2,923 1,687 2,932 
atunidie 3,870 5420 4,322 
Hyde...... 5. 597) 1,051 39e 
Jackson, 490 408 607 254 
Jerauld..... L175 1,005) 1,520) 
JONES ees 01 471 739 
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Tennessee (continued) 1956 1952 


Eisen- | Stev Ej Ste 
County |hower (R)| son (D) ower (i) son (D) 


3,703} — 1,902// Giles....... 4,750 1,649 4,649 
4,02 Grainger... 91 3,030 937 
5,55: reene... 3,949 6,864 3,656 
4,387 Grundy. 2,076 709. 2,583 
1,561 Hamblen . 2,592 5,031 2,395 
2,991 nD. 28,287| 29,681| 23,832 
2,9 Hancock.. 1,830 
2,2: Hardeman 1,754 1,256 2,747 
3,1 ardin..... 1,734 2,459 1,677 
787| Hawkins 3,180 5,295 2,4 
1 Haywood 2d 940 2,432 
23,559) Henderson 1,613 3,317 1,601 
2 enry...... 5,625 2,421 5,677 
Hickman . i 1,044 2,625 
Houston. . 7 465 1,229 
eae Humphreys 2, 898 2,673 
1,743 1,138 1,686 
Jerterson: ss 4,622 1,2 
Johnson 3,590 
wh oa 2 = Spee 29,768 sagt 26,681 
Lauderdaie 4,38. 1,390. 4,345 
Lawrence. . 4,227 4,561 4,299 
wis 1,321 540 1,308 


pat 7,243 8,623 
a »é , 
Ziebach.. 4,100 1,525 3,837 
ee ee eee = Lae eee a 6,662 3,5) 7,377 
Totals...| 171,569) 122,288| 203,857| 90,426 3,950 5.778 3440 
SOUTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 "759 "850 oF 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep. 3,511 4,581 3,693 
54,530; Woolley, Proh., 1,542; Debs, Soc., 169. 81034 2573 5.759 
1904” (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969; Roosevelt, pep 893 354 
72,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc., 3,1 1,379 2.565 1,492 
Dem., 40,226; Taft, Rep.. 5,185 2,682 4,623 
,039: Debs, Soc., 2.846. 4 2,385 1,453 22) 
1912" (Pres. >, Dem. .» 48,942; Roosevelt. 6' 1,052 762 1.192 
Prog., mgt Debs, Soc., 4.662. 985]. ‘0 1,003 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; eos: Fic 7 2,136 1,533 2,283 1,821 
lt; Hadly, Proh., 1,774; Benson. 3,492 4,481 3,183 4,096 
1920° (2: res.), Cox, Dem... 35, 938; Harding: Rep. 2,516 1,930 2,520 2.090 
110,692; Watkins, Proh.. 900: F.-Lab 4,707. 6,147 4.531 5,583 3,702 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101,299: LaFollette || Robertson... 1,517 4.961 1,834 5,063 ’ 
Prog., 75,355; Davis, Dem., 27,214. Rutherford.. 2,713 6,494 3,196 6,793 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 157,660: Smith, Dem. 5 3,282 842 3,273 1,161 
aoe 660: Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 232: 683 859 535 882 
Farm-Lab., 927. 6,950 1,043 7,244 1,066 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 183,515; Hoover, 65,690| 62,051 65,170 71,779 
Rep., 99, 212: Harvey, ‘Lib., 3,333; Thomas, Soc., 67 49 1,412 2,622 
1,551; Upshaw, Proh., 463; Foster, Com.. 364. 2,120 _ 641 2,170 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 160,137; Landon, 18,903 14,106 15,596 11,849 4 
-_Rep., 125, 977: Lemke, Union, 10, 338. 2,12: 7,368 2,233 5,674 } 
1940 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 131,362; Willkie, 983 Poae ih es { 
Rep.. 177, 52 raat 
ewey, R 3,978 1,111 3,453 1,163 
“ae (Pres.), pocne ett, Dem., 96,711; Dewey, Rep.. Caton 2.154 533 2.087 07 ; 
Tum. Dem., 117,653; Dewey, Re an Buren. : 6 
1948 (Pres Wallace Prog. 2'801. ¥ se Warren... . 1,954 4,014 1,912 3,563 { 
1952 (Pres), Eisenhower, Rep., 203,857; Stevenson, Washington. 13,471 5,314 12.023 5,245 - 
Sees wets | ol 2907) poral ANE 
; Stevenson,|] Weakley... . : , , , 
pac acres te Wisi] PB) EHS) Ea) fae 
iamson.. : f 2, A 
* Tennessee _ Wilson..... 2,266 §,221 2,449} 5,070 ; 
| ssid = 5538 Totals...| 462,288! 456,507| 446,147) 443,710 : 
County Eisen- ; Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- TENNESSEE VOTE SINCE 1900 


hower (R)) sor (D) |hower (R), son (D) 1900 (Pres,),, Bryan, Dem., 145,358: | McKinley. 
ge 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs. Soc., 


Anderson...| 11,071 9,368} 10,489  8,939]] 413. 
Bedford. ..-. 2,258, 4,517) 2,611 4,362||1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
Benton..... 1,279| 2,231) 1,304 2,452!! Rep., 105,369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, 
Bledsoe... . - 1,429 1,079 1,229 1,158|| Soc. 1,354. 
Blount..... 12,667 5.076; 11,708 5,163//1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Rep. 
Bradley. ... 6,247 3,225) 4,606 2,646]! 118,324: Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc., 1,870. 
Campbell. . 5,065 2,628 4,557 2,346||1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Rep. 
Cannon.... 919 1,547 930 1,491|| "59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3,492. 
Bane 4,235| 3,232, 3,741). 2,841//1916 (Bres.), Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes, 
11,218) 2,933 9,019 2,707 Rep. 116,223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc., 
Sheathar : 498} 2,297 536 21929 
Chester..... 1,460 1,495 1,674 1,484 1s Cpres: ) Cox, Dem., 206,558: Harding, Rep. 
Clairborne. . 3,377 1,973 3,221 2,182 219,829: Debs, Soc., 2,239. 
May. 902 948 842 968||1924 (Pres.). Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep., 
Cocke...... Sreeis 4 Aad «2.688 1,247/| 130,882; LaFollette, Prog., 10,656; Faris, Proh., 
2'389| 4; 2 ; 115. 
eee 1,026 1,964 1,343 2'155]| 1938 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, Dem., 
Cumberl'd 3,200 1,925 3,282 2,059 167,343; Thomas, Soc., 631: Foster, Com., 111. 
Davidson... 37,077| 56,822} 35,916) 51,562) 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 259,817; Hoover, 
Decatur... . 1512} +1554) «1406 ~—«:1,681||  Rep., 126,806: Upshaw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas, 
DeKalb. -:. 1,690} 1,982 1/814 1/949]! Soc.,’ 1,786; Foster, Com., 234. 
Dickson... . 1,247} 3,799) 1,415) 4196||1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 327,083; Landon, 
Dyer....... 2'682| 4,524/ 3,231 4'531|| Rep., 146,516; Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Proh., 
Marctte... 7 "358 639 1,029) 1,173|| 632; Browder, Com., 319; Lemke, Union., 296. 
reress( 2,233 934 2,143 934/| 1940 (Pree): Roosevelt, Dem., 351,601; Willkie, 
Franklin... 1727, 4,791|  2'015| 4,786|| Rep., 169,153: Babson, Proh., 1,606; Thomas. 
Gibson... _: 31481[ 7.884 3766 6.6871! Soe.) 463. 


aa om Sy E 
a ‘ae yt 


bad 
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Tennessee (continued) Biss > = 

1944 , Roosevelt, Dem., Dewey, 
Rep 200, 311: Watson, Proh., 882; Thomas, Soc., 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 270,402; Dewey, Rep., 
pe 


‘Thurmond, States’ Rig’ hts, 73,815; Wal- 
Bros 1,864; Thomas. Soc., 1,288. 

198" (Pres... “Hisenhower, Rep., 446, Ppt Stevenson, 

eon ey ee 710; Hamblen, Proh., 432: Hallinan, 

Eb 85, MacArthur, Gnrjstinis Nationalist, $70. Grays aes 

Eisenhower, Rep y - ee 

1856 a4 -» 456,507; ‘andrews, Ind., 19,820; 

Holtwick, Prob., 789. 


Texas 
1956 1952 re Bphes See 


Eisen- | St - | Ej Steven- 
"Sig hower CR) Son. c0) hower (R) son (D) 


Anderson. .. 4,181 2,710 4,637 3,462 4, 
» £,131 968 805 2 
5,274 4,781 4,705 6,224 . 
757 425, 818)  — 503||Hays...... 
eS, 825 1,067 937 1,272 Pee 
Armstrong. . 3 3 
pe sone. p 1,804) 1,492) 2,147 2,124 2 
2,501 1,215 if 1,445 || Hill*.. 2... 3: 
871| 11,2741 1,118] 1,039 1'3 
1,083 336 1'350, "388 ||Hood...... ee: 
1,531 2.504 1,540) 3,148 3: 
715 1,047 879 1,142 re: 
2,401 1,929 2,536 1,583 A 
4,285) 9,603) 4,86: 9,4 4 
65,901; 46,79 65,391) 50,260 }}Hunt....... : 
7 615 9 
127| 240 182 210 iis 
1,65: 1,670 1,982 : 
6,823 7,675) 6,501, 10,437 ve 
9,536 7,137 8,3 8,386 1,946 Bs 
4,942 3,463) 4,681 4,213 306 oe 
837 47 1,096 609 25,363 138% 
357 648 508 309 1,08 
802 1,108 809 1,577 3,592 3,7, 
3,664 3,195) 4,635) 3,778 4 
: 1,173 1,726 1,0 2,347 ||Jones....... 2 
= 1,163 1422 1,270 1,431 ||Karnes. ... - 1 
Caldwell*.. - 1,747 2,513) 2}052 2,887 3 
Calhoun*... 1,912 1,067 1,406 813 
Callahan... . 1,140) 1,199 1,431 1,502 
Cameron 11,952 8,829] 14,018 7,559 ||Kent....... 
Camp*,.... 958) 1,053 95 1,535 ||Kerr....... 
Carson. .... 1,061 976 1,471 1,071 || Kimble. ... . 
Fic. pee 1970) 2,395 2,502! 3,160 ||King....... 
Castro..;... 697 1,305) 1,169 
Chambers... 1,520 860 1,497 1,116 
Cherokee. . . 4,022 2,912) 3,825 3,868 ||Knox....... 
Childress. . . 1,268 1,503 1,890) 1,879 ||Lamar..... 
OFT as 590) 1,813 1,272) 2,044 ||Lamb...... 
Cochran 599) 923 780) 9 
Ooke....... 549 690) 576 736 
Coleman 2,247 1,577 2,555) 1,824 || Lavaca..... 
Collin... .. 3,823 5,280 4,037 5,906 
Coll’sworth . 815) 1,229 1,334 1,321 
Colorado... 2,691 1,648 3,237 2,043 
Comal...... 3,397) 1,140 3,350) 1,252 
Comanche 1,900 1,962 2\411 2;181 
Concho..... 574 567 808 708 
Cooke* 4,164 2,272 4,385 2,657 ||Liano*. .... 
Coryell 1,509) 2,372 1,658 2/432 ||Loving..... 
BOLING ia 2 329) 1,138 494 1,368 
Crane* 626 707 621 O70 | VAD oh esr 
Crockett 702 305 654 06 
Crosby... |. 704 1,804 1,053 1,550 |} Marion..... 
Culberson... 324 269) 331 252 ||Martin..... 
Dallam..... 1,018 1,074 1,464 1,197 ||Mason. .... 
Dallas... ... 125,361) 65,472] 118,218) 69,394 || Matagorda.. 
Dawson.... R 2,04 2,38 2,093 || Maverick... 
Deaf Smith. 1,685 1,361 2,468 1,006 || McCulloeh*. 
Delta*,.... 605 1,262 709 1,585 ||MeLennan. . 
Denton..... 5,350) 4,972) 5,840) 5,289 ||McMullen. . 
De Witt... . 3,401 1,435) 4,075 1,934 
Dickens,... 565 1,243 782) »249 
Dimmit. |. | 705 427 954 503 
Donley... .. 826 903 1,150 900 || Millam..... 
Duval 1,459 3,110 672 3,316 || Mills... .... 
Bastland* 3,580 2,512 4,518 3,370 
Ector 8,805) 5,109 8,259 5,270 
Edwards 3 33 586 0 
Ellis* , 3,585 5,2 4,18 6,275 ||Moore...... 
El Paso. 18,532) 15,157) 20,005) 14,595 
Erath*.. ; odes 3377 3,24 , 
a 1,819 2,674 1,962 3,287 
Fannin..... 1,910 4,504 2,099 5,363 
Fayette 3,574 2,282 4,240 2,557 
Fisher... ... 7 1,664 952 1,405 
Floyd...... 1,445 1,767 2,066 1,463 || Nueces... . . 
Foard ; 243 687 418 30 
Fort Bend. . 3,779 2,464 3,974 3,241 
Franklin... | 556 1,082 564 1,358 ||Orange. .... 
Freestone... 1,627] 1,813 1,707] 2,902 
BION ae. 825 886 1,011 983 ||Panola..... 
Gaines. 1,24 1,52 1,350) 1,540 ||Parker..... 
Galveston. . 17,567; 15,603) 15,715} 19,058 ||Parmer..... 503 
arza...... 625 736! 7 97 ||Pecos*..... 931 1,573 


is (continued) 1956 1952 


Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R) aon (D) |hower(R)| son (D) 
Pe EE 663 1,465 1,4. 2,238 
11,943 8,720] 14,931 9,259 
494 517 770 621 
2s Le 427 52 500 588 
4,609 2,774 4,305 1,905 
669 38 533 460 
ae 350 191 450 303 
1,956 | 2,567 1,964 3,484 
be-sae 1,492 1,356 1,727 1,385 
1,355 1,188 1,427 401 
279 118 379 91 
1,285 2,212 1,378 2,626 
657 920 602 1,175 
2,416 1,442 2,622 1,853 
et art 5,140 3,381 5,634 5,694 
801 913 729 1,573 
900 1,086 730 1,359 
565 755 494 1,04: 
3,302 3,728 3,220 
797 1,419 9 
471 336 628 
2,250 2,691 2,620 
849 555 1,057 
1,988 403 1,792 
481 383 669 
inks 12,255 6,468| 10,947 
67 309 49. 
ie rss 7 PAPE 620 
1,83) 1,126 2,27 
23 150 ai 
306 $29 319 
sated 54 290 58 
8 1,802 1,843 
66,329| 43,922] 63,680 
<a ous 9,488 Sr 10,260 
350 21 426 
=o ee 1,473 2,050 1,823 
466 6 
586 
Patasee 1,971 2,301 1,887 
9,070 4,923 9,698 
ne ee 23,551 982| 20,850 
865 91 958 
eee 1,734 797 1,466 
Ree 2,737 1,995 2,391 
999 834 940 
2,449 994 2,805 
1,660 1,598 1,725 
2,142 2,919 2,279 
5,596 3,280 4,306 
1,991 1,287 1,897 2,078 
1,426 929 1,487 1,264 
1,772 1,638 1,994 1,840 
2,975 933 3,519 1,354 
te tae 2,744 5,827 ,784 6,208 
4,714 3,439 23 4,022 
1,178 252 1,64 1,551 
12,181} 12,726) 12,197 3,505 
2,231 2,347 3,019 2,646 
1,656 1,261 2,244 1,324 
2,947 4,402 3,646 010 
PENH 1,519 2,149 1,823 187 
1,471 1,287 1,550 1,508 
cde 2,058 2,443 2,309 121 
Serie 2; 2,199 2,748 3,026 
923 989 858 873 
2,083) 2,028 2,649 2,536 
aes 637 886 526 616 
ore 896 528 1,043 677 
Totals... '1,080,619' 859,958'1,102,878' 969,228 


*No returns received by State Canvassing Board 
TEXAS VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 267,432; McKinley. 
4 641; Woolley, Proh., 2,644. 
167, 200; Roosevelt, 


491. 
217,302; Taft, a'r ; 
Cc 1,634; Debs, Soc., 7,870. 
1912’ (eros: ), Wilson, Dem., 219,489; Taft, Rep. a 
26, "406° Roosevelt, Prog., 28, 530; Debs, Soc., 


Te igen Dem., 286,514; Hughes, Rep., 
‘on.; 1, 985; Benson, Soc., veils 
288, 


4 * Amer. part * "47,968. 
oes Pres.), 4 Dem., 484,605; Coolidge, 
Rep., 130.023: “Larollstte Prog., 42,881. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover Rep 43 367,038; Smith, Dem., 
Soc., a 2; Foster, Phas 209. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, em., oover, 
; Rep ( 97,959; Thomas, Soc., 4,450; ‘Harvey, Lib., 
324; “Foster, *Com., 207; Jackson, Party, 104. 
1936 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 4,485; Landon, 
Rep., o 03,874; Lemke, Union, 81: Thomas, 
| Soc., 1,075; Colvin, Proh., 514; Browder, Com., 


840,151; Willkie, 


341,032; Thomas, 


253. 
1940 (Pres.j}, Roosevelt, Dem., 
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Texas (continued) 
i a 199,152; Babson, Se ia 925; Thomas, Soc., 


foie Browder, Com., 2 
Pres osevelt, Dem., 821,605; Dewey, 
Rep anes: Texas Regulars, 135,439; Waisoae 


17; Thomas, Soc., 594; America First, 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 750,700; Dewey, 
282,240; ‘Thurmond, ‘States’ Rights” 1 S50: 
2758: 


Wallace, Prog., 3,764; W. 
Se Pate atson, Proh., 
1982 (Pres.), ete Rep., 1,102, a Steven- 


son, Dem., 969,228; Hambl en, Proh., 1,983; 
Arthur, Christian Nationalist, 833: M onArtaine 
Constitution, 730; Hallinan, Prog., 294. 

1,080, ee Papin = 


1956 (Pres.), nhower. Rep., 
son, Dem., 859,958; Andrews, Ind., 14, 
Utah 
1956 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- 
hower (R)| -son (D) | hower (R)} son (D) 
1,190 1,030 1,277 
5,804 2,689 5,85) 
10,349 3,671 10,167, 
4,507 4,460) 3,77 
102 9 9 
12,122 6,050) 9,067 
1,856 874 1,969) 
1,679 943 1,552 
1,115) 353) 1,065 
1,044 328) 675) 
3,321 1,411 3,175) 
1,512) 1,025 1,711 
939) 102) 943) 
2,667 1,193) 2,994) 
905 438 86: 
548) 180} 531 
56 253) 56 
95,179} 53,038; 84,176 
1,41 425) 876| 
3,383) 1,778 4,146) 
3,646) 1,232) 3,996) 
2,031 880) 1,955 
3,390) 2,683 2,209) 
2,840) 820) 2,806) 
25,371 12,747 20,913) 
1,738 864) 1,67 
3,172 877 2,941 
499 283| 536 
22,542) 17,747) 20,692 19,795 
Totals...' 215,631| 118,364 194,190! 135,364 
UTAH VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 45,006; peng 
Rep., 47,089; Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc., 720. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,413; RooseetE 
Rep., 62,446; Debs, Soc., 5,767. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep., 


895. 

1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, Rep., 
2,100; Sra? Ra 28.174: Soc., 9,023. 
84,025; Hughes, Rep., 
149: Benson, Soc., 4,460. 
56, 639; Harding, Rep., 

$1,555: Debs, Soc.. : F.-Lab., 4,475. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, "Rep., ie et Dati: Dem., 
- LaFollette, Prog., 33,6 
- 94, 318; Smith, Dem., 


47. 
Roosevelt, Daal 116,750; “Hoover, 
4,087; Foster, Com.. 


947. 

1936 ‘(Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 150.246; Landon, 
Rep., 64,555: Lemke, Union, 1,121; Thomas, 
Soc., 432; Browder, Com., 280; Colvin, Proh., 43. 


-) 
a8 
° 
B 
2 
a 
Dn 
° 
° 


1932’ (Pres.). 
Rep., 84,795; Thomas, Soc., 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 154,277; Willkie, 
Lvgt 93,151; Thomas, Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 

1948 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 150,088; Dewey, 
Rep. 97,891; Thomas, Soc., 340. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 149,151; Dewey, 
Rep., 124,402; Wallace, Prog., 2,679; Dobbs, 
Soc. workers, ; 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 194,190; Stevenson, 
Dem., 135, 

1956 .(Pres.), "Eisenhower, Rep., 215,631; Steven- 
son, Dem., 118,364. 

Vermont 
1956 { 1952 
County Eisen- ; Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower(R)| son (D) 

Addison. 5,990) 1,668) 6,057 1,667 

Bennington. 8,434 2,719 8,385 018 

Caledonia... 7,560) 1,744) 7,595) 1,807 

Chittenden . 14,108 10,474) 13,533) 9,746 


Vermont (continued) 1956 1952 


St Eisen- | Steven- 
County newer ¢R) son (D) hower (R)| son (D) 


1,592) 705 
eeawiin 6.949, 5,018 
aan see 
Tesace 5.61 1,082 
Orleans. 830) ooG 
Rutland. . 13,980) 5,9 
Washington. 11,979} 4,460 
Windham.. 9,774 2,790 
Windsor.... 13,941 3,791 
Totals. 109,717 43,355 
ERaMONT bgt SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), ryan, rae McKinley, 
Rep., 42,569; Avoolley. Yeoh: 


Pp. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9, TT; s Roosevelt, Rep., 
40, oF ae Proh., 792; Debs, Soc., 859. 


1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,496; Taft, Rep., 
39,552; . Proh.. 80: 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,334; Soe Rep., 
3,332; proosevelt. eee 33,132, Debs, Soc., ot 


68,2 
1924 RPres. Coolidge, a *30, 498; a Dem., 
6,124; Laiorerte. Prog.., 5,964; Faris, Proh., 326. 
1098" (Pres. ve Hoover, Rep., 90, 404: Smith, Dem.. 
44,440; Varney, Proh., 338. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.., 56,266; Hoover, Rep,. 
78,984; Thomas, Soc. mals 533; Foster, Com., 195. 
1936 (Pres.), Landon, Rep., 81,023! Roosevelt, 
D 6,124; Browder, Com., 40 
Willkie, 


2 5. 
1940 (Pres. BD Roosevelt, Dem., 64,269; 
Rep.. 78,371: Browder. Com., 411. 
ot teal a Roosevelt, Dem., 53,820; Dewey, Rep.., 
1948" eee). Truman, Dem., 45,557; Dewey, Rep., 
75,926; Wallace, Prog., 1,279; ‘Thomas, Soc., 585. 
1952 (Pres.), Fisenhower, Rep., 109,717; ‘Stevenson, 
Dem., 43, 355; Hallinan, Prog., 282; Hoopes, Soc.. 


Be coces.), Eisenhower. Rep., 110,390; Steven- 


.son, Dem., 42,549; Scattering, 39. 
Virginia 
1956 1952 

County Ejisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower(R)| son(D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
AGCOMBC.. 2,823 2,213 2,626 2,220 
Albermarle, . 2,508 1,412 2523 1,642 
Alleghany... 1,135 822 2,564 2,274 
Amelia... .. 745 403 832 703 
Ambherst.... 1,529 1,933 1,407 2,078 
App'matt’x . 853. 1,079 929 957 
Arlington... 21,868 16,674 22,158 14,032 
Augusta 31466 11484 31414 1,453 
Rafe css. 3 739 479 765 451 
Bedford 3,148 2,649 2,916 2,426 
Bland...... 1,113 813 1,000) 743 
Botetourt... 2,280 1,377 2,021 1,264 
Brunswick. . 799 1,357 1,098 1,635 
Buchanan... 8,191 3,616 2,330 3,613 
Buck'g'm. ke 751 648 811 919 
€ eg epee 2,827 2,674 2,447 2,713 
Caroline. . 907 853 858 954 
Carroll..... 4,060 1,739 3,774 1,711 
Charles C’y. 661 174 342 492 
Charlotte... 791 1,431 949) 1,630 
Chestert'd. . 5,787 3,306 4,482) 3,546 
785 725 809 716 
485 501 425) 490 
1,502 966 1,507 987 
| &@ 666 331 695 574 
Dickenson. . 3,444 3,695 2,913 3,210 
Dinwiddie. . 807 1,282 983 1,462 
Essex...... 59 328 610) 545 
Fairfax..... 20,761 15,633 13,020 8,329 
Fauquier... 2,112 1,567 068 1,597 
Floyd....., 1,970 799 1,626 619 
Fluvana 734 417 724 519 
Franklin 2,125 2,142 1,976 2,012 
Frederick... 1,882 1,405 1,803 1,326 
(esl Ce 2,270 2,016 1,935) 1,717 
Gloucester. . 1,319 723 1,073 961 
Goochland. , 748 508 714 820 
Grayson 4,039 2,426 4,449 2,734 
Greene...., 39 246 537 250 
Green'sville, 724 994 988) 1,259 
Halifax..... 1,782 2,470 2,274 3,296 
Hanover.... 2,272 1,109 2,257 1,518 
Henrico..., 12,702 5,032 10,682 5,339 
PIONTY 6s ,436 2,58 1,871 2,323 
Highland... 633 432 696 419 
Isle of Wi'ht. 1,298 | 1,324 996 1,227 
James City. 728 | 312} 527 346 
King George 655! 563 | 577 503 
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Eisen- | Steven- 
County hower CR) son (D) 


1956 


hower ( 


a rei Hee Se 
&Qn 495) 289 
fecee | 185) a | 
neaster.. « 
ine 4548, sue a4 
udeun F i , 
Youle poor 1,152) 795 ls 
Lunenburg 580 1,111 I, 
Madison 850 533, 
Mathews 1,018) 406 
Mecklenb’g 1,498 2,004 2 
Middlesex 721 338 
Montgom’y 4,598 1,848 1 
Nansem’nd 1,753 2,492 2 
Nelson. .... 764, 1,215 1,2 
New Kent. 510 178 3 
Norfolk.... 4,558 6,026) 6 
*th'm’ton. 1,264 1,132 1 
No’th'berl'd 1,191} 428 
Nottoway 1,124; 1,242) 1 
Orange... 1,344) 794 
PAGS: ease 2,372 1,358 1 
Patrick..... 1,345 1,677 : 
Pitss’Ivania 2,870} 136) 3 
Powhatan... 729 297 
Prince Ed.. 932 437 
Prince Geo. 689 642 
Pr’ess Anne, 4,675 4,342 
Pr. i'm... 2,023: 851 
Pulaski... .. 3,517 ,994 
Rapp'h’nock 514 523) 
Richmond. . 761 274 
Roanoke.. 7,509 2,899 
Rockbridge. 2,273 1,039 
Rock’gham 4,324 1,605 
Russell. .... 3, 3,641 
Oth... So 5,116 3,595) 
Shenandoah 4,164 1,769 
myth... 5.72 771 2,374 
So’th’mton. 1,290) 2,039 
Spots'lv’ ae 1,244 993 
Stafford . 1,563 978 
Sirs 2 ane 425 616 
Sussex... ... 785 851 
Tazewell.... 3,960) 3,495 
Warren..... 2,003 1,322 
|| Washington. 4,651 DAT 
Westm'l’nd. 1,033 695 
Wise... 4,871 5,567 
Wythe 3,484 1,766 
POE Sass, sistas 1,759 1,064 
Total 
Counties...| 243,822) 182,285 
City 
Alexandria. . 8,633 7,451 
Bristol. ..... 1,794 1,645 
Buena Vista. 545 326 
Ch'l'tt’sville 3,746 1,783 
Clft'n F’rge. 1,125 633 
ColonialH' ts| 1,037 956 
Covington. . 1,639 1,189 
Danville.. .. 4,561 2,409 
Falls Church 1,462 1,233) 
Fred'cks'b’g. 1,672 934 
Galax...... 761 346 
Hampton. 7,432 5,108 
Harris’nb’ g. 2,265 571 
Hopewell. . 1,908 1,388) 
Lynchburg... 6,806 3,362 
Martinsville, 2,125 1,368 
N’p’t News 3,779 3,069 
Norfolk... 18,650 1071 
Norton....,. 684 552 
Petersburg. . 3,166 1,882 
Portsmo'th. . 5,390 5,683 
Radford. 1,910 1,118 
Richmond 27,367 10,758 
Roanoke.... 16,708 »751 
So. Norfolk, 1,521 1,871 
Staunton. ,908 843 
Suffolk... 1,617 1,103 
Virginia B 1,355 1111 
Warwick.. 4,872 3,406 
Waynesboro. 2,04 748 
Will’msburg. 775 362 
Winchester... 2,375 945 
Tot’l, Ct’s..| 142,637 85,475 
Co’s & Cit’s! 386,459! 267,760 
VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
et aya he ryan, Dem., 146, 080; McKinley, Rep. 
oolley, Proh., 2, 150; "Debs, Soc., 1 
1900 foe ), Parker, Dem., 86, 548; Roosevelt, Rep., 
47, 0; wallow, Proh., 1, 383; » Soc., 56. 
1908” Pres.), Bryan, Dem. cs io. ;_ Taft, Rep., 
52 543: Chafin, Proh., 1,111; Debs, Bett 255. 
bot nee ) Wilson, Dem. ms Tait, Reva 
’ 


609 
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- Virginia (continued) 


‘1916 eaee oD: Wilson, ee ae 824; eeatas tact : ae 
1920° (ies) eek pen oo Hard sy" 1,060. 
T , Cox, m., a 3; Harding, ee 
87,456; Watkins, Proh., 826; Debs. ng. ep 
Christensen, Farm. ee 240. 
(Pres.), Davis, Dem., 139,797; Coolidge, 
Ao 359: LaFollette, Prog.,’ 10,379; Johns, 


Rep., 
Soe. 191. 
1928 (pres), Hoover, Rep., 164,609; See Dem. 


140,146; Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 
180: Foster, Com., 173. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 203,979; Hoover, 
Rep., 8 : Thomas, Soc., 2,382;' Upshaw. 


Proh., 1,843; Foster, Com., 86; Cox, Ind., 
(Pres. 234,980; ‘Landon, 
Rep., 98,366; 594: Thomas, Soc. 

313; Lemke, "Union, 233; Browder, Com., 98. 

*@ eee Roosevelt, Dems 235, 961: Willkie, 
Rep., 109,363; Povlmgcaes Proh., ; ‘Thomas, : Soc. 
282: Browder, Com. apy Soc. Lab.. 

1944 (Pres. dis ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 242,276; Dane. 
Rep., 145,2 Watson, ’Proh., 459; Thomas, Soc., 
417; ‘Teidhert, Soc. Lab., 90. 

ae (Pres, oD Truman, Dem., 200,786; Dewey, Rep., 

Thurmond, States’ Rights, 43,393: Wal- 
lace, Dios, ,047; ‘Th omas, Soc., 726. Teichert 
oc 

1952 (Pres.), asnhower. Rep., 349,037; Stevenson. 
Dem., 268,677; Hass. Soc Lab., 1,160; Hoopes, 
Social Dem., 504; Miallinea: Prog.. 

1956 (Pres.), "Kisenhower, Rep., 


son, Dem., 267,760; Andrews, States’ Rights, 
2. Pees Hoopes, Soc. Dem., 444: Hass, Soc. Lab., 
Washington 
1956 1952 

County Eisen-.|. | ‘Steven- Eisen- { Steven- 
hower (R); son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 2,267 1673 | 2.181) 1,104 
Asotin...... 2,608 2,586 2,722 2,160 
Benton..... 13,807| 11,760} 13,412) 9,889 
Chelan..... 10,405 7,600 11,164 6,867 
Clallam 85 5,632 »442 5,390 
AAT ieiatgse' 19,330 19,665 18,973 18,153 
Columbia 1,42: 739 1,511 76 
Cowlitz..... 11,912 12,448 12,366 11,242 
Douglas 2,60: 3,034 1954) 2,361 
CET Ys. «= 662 83 687 75 
prenkin.. 3,763 4,322 3,291 2,798 
peecneld: 966 639 1,157 559 
Grant...... 6,60. 6.938 ,D12 4,381 
ee H’'bor 11,599 12,858 12,168 125317 
Island....«.. 3,196 2,009 2,901 aiid 
Jefferson... . 2,300 1,750 2,35. 1,933 
ae 213,504] 167,443} 200,507) 165,583 

Kitsap..... 17,986 9,641 16,876 0,53 
, 5,097 3,72 201 3,937 
; 2,794 2,577 2,845 2,140 
Lewis 11,949 7,714 12,287 7,115 
Lincoln 3,114 2,273 3,42 1,974 
Mason Rit 4,026 3,840 3,827 3,830 
Okanogan.. 5,448 5,298 6,085 4,817 
Pacific. +799 3,824 3,846 3,778 
Pend Oreille. 1,488 1,540 1,566 1,380 
erce .... 57,078| 57,728} 56,515) 56,132 
San Juan... 1,10. 584 1,133 619 
Skagit...... 12.149 9,243 11,446 8,321 
Skamania. . 1,014 1,193 1,072 978 
Snohomish. . 30,052 31,9590 26,749) 28,518 
Spokane.... 60,335 48,833 56,958) 45,827 
Stevens..... 4,499 3,808 4,458 3,355 
Thurston... 14,093 9,897 13,904 9,764 
Wahkiakum. 808 953 815) 928 
Walla Walla 11,827 6,076 11,987 5,738 
Whatcom... 17,414 14,53¢ 17,590) 12,877 
Whitman... 8,572 854 8,905 4,611 
Yakima.... 31,984 20,991 32,317 17,647 
Totals. 620,430! 523,002! 599,107 492,845 


WASHINGTON VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, ae 
57,456; Woolley, Proh., 2.363; Debs, Soc., 2,006. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28,098; Roosevelt, Rep., 
101,540; Swallow, Proh., ‘3; 329; Debs, Soc., 10,023. 
: 0 Bott Fatt, Pep. 
106,062; ay Proh., 4,700; Debs, Soc., 
96 86,840; Taft, Rep. 
133; 698; Debs, Soc. 


‘T3a 
Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep. 
1818 aa: sdenly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22,800. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 84,298; Harding, Rep. 
22 : Watkins, Pin 3, 790; Debs, Soc., 8,913; 


246. 
a 224; LaFollette, 
“Gs 842; Nations, 


Prog., 150,727; 1,004; Foster, 


Worke: OTe: 
rkers, 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem., 


156,772; Thomas, Soc., 2,614; Reynolds, Soc 
oe 4.068: Foster. Com.. 1,541. 


11 ¢ 
386,459: Steven- 


Washington (continued) | 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, sea a oe 260; Hoover, 
+645; Harvey, 0,308: i 
Soc., 17,080; Foster, Coin. 2 ones Gipshi pshaw, Proh., 

Si ae map Cian 2.008, 579; Li 

seve em., 

Rep., 206,892; Lemke, Union, 17,463: Thomas, Mr 
Soc., 3,496; Browder, Com., 907: Pellsy, 
1598; Colvin, Proh., i bai: Aiken, 
Boe 


62. 

.), Roosevelt, Dem., 462, eens 

Rep., 22,123; Thomas, Soc., 4,586; Browder, 
; Babson, Proh., 1,686; "hixenssaae Soc. 


Roosevelt, Dem., 486,774; Dewey, 

Rep., 361,689; Thomas, Soc., 3,824; Watson, 
Proh., 2,396; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1,645. 

1948 (Pies.); Truman, Dem., 476, 1655, po, 
386,315; Wallace Frog. gb 692: Watson, ‘Proh., 
&, 117; ‘Thomas, Soc., 3,5 Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

133; Dobbs, Soc. workan 103. 

1933 (Pres.), Saereyhy Rep., 599,107; Stevenson, 
Dem., MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
7.290; Beliean: Prog., 2,460; Hass, Soc. Lab., 
633; Hoopes, Soc.. 254; Dobbs, "Soc. vo 119. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 620,430; Steven- 
son, Dem., 523,002; Hass, Soc. Lab., 7,457. 


West Virginia 


1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)!} son (D) 
t 

Barbour.... 4,460 3,707 4,489 
Berkeley... . 9,071 5,649 7111 
5,196 7,126 8,209 
3,441 3,913 4,259 

5,944 7,072 7,591 
28,88: 18,408 22,179 
2,094 1,92 2,138 
2,820 2.628 2,814 
2,594 935 1,040 
,218| 16,286 22,307 

1,774 2, 2.291 
3,408 634 674 
Greenbrier. . 7,684 6,817 8,086 
Hampshire. . 2,676 2,356 2,391 
Hancock.... 8,750 9,524 9,772 
Hardy...... 2,202 2,259 411 
Harrison 21,860 17,541 20,527 
Jackson 4,984 2,596 2,597 
Jefferson 3,380 3,353 4,036 
Kanawha... 58,597 50,289 54,540 

Lewis...... 20: 3,194 128 
Lincoln 4,954 4,972 5,099 
Logan...... 10,588 14,794 19,302 
Marion.. 6,112 16,192 19.890 
Marshall. 10,223 7,463 8,689 
Mason . ,306 »769 3,824 
McDowell 14,648 13,236 24,657 
Mercer. 412 3,588 16,694 

Mineral. 7,916 10,014 4 
Mingo.. 14,046 11,016 12,856 
Monongalia. 3.529 2,772 13,152 
Monroe..... 2,946 1,104 2,856 
Morgan. 11,138 16,865 1,114 
N icholas. . 5,263 880 5,615 
Oblo: chee 165 13,191 16,546 
Pendleton... 1959 1,999 1,991 
Pleasants. 2,144 ,581 1,632 
Pocahontas. 2,937 2,533 2,743 
Preston..... ,953 3,365 4,278 
Putnam.... 060 4,754 4,802 
Raleigh..... 16,318 16,264 22,704 
Randolph... 5,448 5,697 6,976 
Ritchie ,140 1,471 1,665 
4,701 3,153 3,603 
3,712|- 3,865 4,463 
»743 3,079 3,752 
2,326 2,129 2,577 
3,671 1,318 1,523 
5,707 2,081 2,234 
8,429 7,655 8,679 
2,457 | 3,072 3,767 
5,024 | 3,809 4,375 
1,444 1,184 1,050 
21,096; 13,320 14,154 
Wyoming.. 7,044 7,11 9,029 
Totals.. 449,297| 381,534 419, 9,970 453,578 


WEST VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
Lise (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep., 
119,829; Woolley, Proh.. "1,692; Debs, Soc., 219. 
1904 '(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt, 
eel ee Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, 
OC 
1908 


(Pres, ), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep., 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5, 139; Debs, Soc.. 3,679. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 
ea Roosevelt, Prog., 78, 977; Debs, Soc.. 


336. 
1918) ateres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, ReD., 
143,124; Hanly, Proh.. 175: Benson, Soc., 6,150. 


ee ce <n) 


i ap 


al 


610 


West Virginia (continued) 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 220.789; Harding, ae 
1, 528; Debs. Soc., 5.6 
282,007; Watkins, Proh., 288.638, eed og 
; 36, 123; Nations, 
Amer,, 1,072. 


rf, Rep., rit 551; Smith, Dem., 
a Na ‘oe oo 1,313; Varney, Proh.. 


405,124; Hoover, 
Soc, 5,133; Upshaw, 


Rep., 325,358: Colvin, 1,173; Thomas, 
Soc.. 

1940 (Pres.)., Roosevelt, Dem., 495,662; Willkie, 
Rep., 414. 

1944 (Pr Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 392,777; Dewey, 


Re 322, 819. 
1948 apres. ), Truman, Dem., 429,188; Dewey, Rep., 
316,251; Wallace Prog., 3,311. 
1952 2 (Pres.), ae eemer: Rep., 419,970; Stevenson, 
453. 


1958. (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 449.297; Steven- 
son, Dem., 381,534. 


s s 
W isconsin 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- _ 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower(R)| son (D) 
2,259 1,180 
4,451 3,828 
10,013 4,902 
419 2,616 
30,400 14,342 
4,233 1,988 
683 1,741 
6,640 1,970 
11,429 6,380 
4 2,652 
11,133 5,272 
5,323 2,256 
38,724| 37,987 
29 ,001 
7,62 1,790 
= 9,677 11,538 
Dunn...... 1 475 3,59; 
Eau Clalre.. 13,122 9,276 14,069 9,554 
Florence. 1,003 72 1,147 809 
F’nd du Lac.) 21,496 7,940) 22,794 7,724 
Forest...... 2,039 1,527 1,991 1,791 
Grant...... 11,648 5,208 14,327 4,197 
Green...... 7,114 3,614 949 3,326 
Green Lake §,441 1,643 6,117 590 
Towa,...... 5,201 3,176 6,211 +722 
Tron........ 1,930 2,226 1,733 2,662 
Jackson 3,614 2,755) 4,235 2,819 
Jefferson 13,357 6,452 13,884 6,827 
Juneau..... 5,135 2,428 978 2,163 
Kenosha... . 21,367 17,094) 18,917 19,768 
Kewaunee. . 5,106 2,364 6,48 1,972 
La Crosse... 18,264 11,258) 19,271 11,808 
Lafayette... 4,733 1212 73 90. 
Langlade... 5,004 2,804 5,841 3,371 
Lincoln... .. 6,329 2,880) 6,87 3,092 
Manitowoe.. 18,078 0,800 18.950 11,879 
Marathon... 22,586 15,301 20,702 14,541 
Marinette.. 8,874 5,113) 9,313 727 
Marquette. . 2,796 975) 3,379 83 
Milwaukee..| 227,253) 177,286) 219,477| 204,474 
Monroe..... 7,460 4,311 8,744 3,71 
Oconto. 6,836 3,632 7,807 3,382 
Oneida..... 6,261 3,328) 6,224 80 
Outagamie, . 26,090 7,725) 26,603 37) 
Ozaukee.... 9,808 4,139 8,665 4,241 
Pepin 1,975 1,040) 2,348 89 
Pierce...... 5,782 3,644 6,763 3,241 
Polk. 5,894 4,985 6,966 4,274 
Portage 8,320 7,010 8,499 7,537 
PriOGs .. 4,028 2,778 4,37 3,048 
Racine..... 31,968} 22,646 30,628} 25,241 
een: ea 5,062 2,783 60 26 
PUOOK. otate ss 28,980 13,664 27,837 15,183 
Rusk. 3,433 2,929 4,134 1777 
St. Croix. 6,956 5,499 7,607 5,094 
Sauk 10,644 5,292 12,347 5,267 
Sawyer. 2,823 1,520 3,146 1,527 
Breeens 3 9,38. 3,675 11,131 3,334 
Sheboygan.. 22,077 14,540) 22,084 15,136 
Taylor. 3,843 2,759 4,892 768 
Trenpeieau.. 5,476 4,60: 6,501 ,021 
Vernon 6,200 4,923) 7,619 4,032 
Vilas. 3,683 1,267 3,687 1,497 
Walworth, 16,696 4,922 16,906 5,417 
Washburn. . 2,79 1,935 3,184 2,039 
Washington 12,167 4,447 12,626 4,440 
Waukesha. . 35,212 15,496 30,238 15,756 
Waupaca.. 11,798 3,133 13,693 3,10 
Waushara... 4,717 1,387 5,44 1,242 
Winnebago. 28,759 11,115 28,172 13,016 
Wood...... 15,091 6,412 14,707 6,91 
Totals...| 954,844| 586,768; 979,744| 622,175 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 


Wisconsin (continued) } Ms 
WISCONSIN VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem. : 
eae ‘ te 756; Woolley, Proh., 
oc.. 7,05 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,109; Roosevelt, 
ay 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc.. 


1908 (P: Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, 
247, 1 aT Ghafin Probe 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,1 


; 164,228: Taft, Rep. 
Ee 62,460; Debs, Soc.. 


e Bale s 193,042; Hughes, Se 
— pers in. = vide. ie 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, eee 113,422; Harding, Rep., 
20, Pre ‘Watkins, Peo . 8,647; Debs, Soc., 85,041. 


1924 (Pres.), LaFoliette, ‘Proea = oe Coolidge, 
Rep., 311,614; Dav . 115; Foster. 
Workers, 3,773; Faris, Proh., 2.998: *ating Soc: 
Lab., 411; ‘Wallace, Comm. Land, 270. 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 544,205; Smith, — 
450.259: Thomas, Soc., 18,213; Foster, 
1.538; Reynolds, Soc. Lab.. 381: Varney. Son 


J 6,022; Debs, 


, Wilson, Dem., 
sevelt, Prog... 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 707,410; Hoover, 
Rep., 347,741; Thomas, Soc., 53,379; Foster, 
cae 2 Mise bec e 2 Proh., 2,672; Reynolds, 

ic. La 


a oo ), Roosevelt, Dem., 802,984; Landon, 

380,828: Lemke. Union. 60.297: Thomas, 
Sa “10,626; Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh., 
1,071; Aiken, Soc. Lab.. 557. 


1940 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., “704, 821; Willkie, 
Rep., 679 560: Thomas, Soc.. 15,071; | Browder, 
Com., 12,384; "Babson Proh., 2,148; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 1,882. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem., 650,413; Dewey, 
Ren... S7s:boe eooees: Soc,, 13,205; Teichert, 
joc. -» 1,002. 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 647,310; Dewey, Rep., 
590,959; Wallace, Prog., 25,282; Thomas, Soc., 
12,547; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 399; Dobbs, Soc. 


Workers, 303. 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., i Sa Se ae 

Dem., 622/175; Hallinan, Ind., Dobbs 
1.350; Hocves, ind., 1. 157: As oF wee 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 954,844; Steven- 
son, Dem., 586,768; Andrews, Ind., 6,913; 
Hoopes, Soc., 754; Hass, Soc. Lab., 710; Dobbs, 
Soc. Workers, 564. 


Wyoming 
1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen-» | Steven- 
ower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 

Albany..... 4,315 3,407 4,560 3,082 
Big Horn... 3,369 1,813 3,859 1,755 
Campbell... 1,473 656 1,823 666 
Carbon..... 3,336 3,218 3,403 3,242 
Converse 1,855 751 ,056 850 
Crook: 1,189 426 1,734 423 
Fremont 4,887 2,569 5,881 2,161 
Goshen... .. 2,825 2,130 3,396 1,648 
Hot Springs. 1,663 977 1,573 856 
Johnson. ... 1,842 578 1,980 543 
Laramie 10,581 9,072 10,785 8,187 
Lincoln 2,264 1,563 2,321 1,709 
Natrona. 10,796 6,462 10,663 6,021 
piowerx : 1,248 518 1,652 588 
Park. , 4,397 1,960 5,067 2.084 
Platte. . - 1,848 1,499 2,148 1,364 
Sheridan... . 5,546 3,204 6,522 3,124 
Sublette.... 901 351 1.013 344 
Sweetwater. 3,355 4,747 3,567 5,807 

eton...... ,089 312 1,166 317 
Uinta... 62. 1,742 1,321 1,801 1,444 
Washakie 2,265 989 2,148 880 
Weston..... 1,837 1,031 1,931 839 

Totals... 74,573 49, 554 $1,047 47,934 

WYOMING VOTE SINCE 1900 

we bree Bryan, Dem., 10,164; McKinley, 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., 

20,489; Swallow, Proh., 17; S, 1, T. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 14,918; mets Rep., 

20,846; vet FOR. 66; 5. 


1,69: 18: Hanly, P 
si (res. De ee Dem., 


= 
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- Wyoming (continued) 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 41,858; 
Prog. 25,114; Davis. Dem. peg ce 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,748; Smith, Dem., 
29,299; Thomas, Soc., 7 


Wyoming (continued) 
le 52,633; Babson, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc., 
1944 (Pres.), Reosevelt, Dem., 49,419; Dewey, Rep., 


88. 921. 
* 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 54,370; 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 52,354; Dewey, Rep., 
Rep., 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829: ela one 47,947; Wallace, Prog., 931: Thomas, Soc., 137: 


180. 7 » Soc. : 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 81,047; Stevenson, 


1936 Se Bs Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; Landon 7. : - 
S ; 29: : ; ’ pen. 4 are ee Proh,., 194; Hoopes, Soc., 
1940 u : , Com., 91; Colvin, Proh., 75. . . 
sant 200 ; e rowder ; z : h: : 1956 eee: Seno ee Rep., 74,573; Stevenson, 


Electoral Votes for President, 1940-1956 


1948 | 1952 1940 1944 1948 


jel be (ices |e | A R.|D.|R.| D.|R.)D.|R. | D. 
wef Salva) Sy a, eee 
~| 16]- 16)... + 16)) 2 ote 
oa Sena] 2 Ee ieee re 
wo] 47) 47)... 1 45) ,.05 1) Sb) ee 
ws| 14) 00.) 14). 4 4 aT 
4/005) 4)ic 5] Stee ee 
3 FP RAS 25) 25)...] 25)... 
oo] LO}... || £0) 8/2 Sees 
-«| 6] 6).0.) (61%. eee 
»-| 35) 35}...) 32)...) 32). _- 
cof Bocce] 4) Si eee 
A Wi =} a II tc. 
4a a} oe 4). 0.) eG 
oe] 12)....) 11 TU pele 
oe{ 23)...] 23) 241...) 2410. 
aaa 4) 4) ) ae 
3]... = «| Bloor umes ae 
..| Bll, 41) 12). ee 
apet ot 8] 9)... aS 
Stuimetloe 8... |. Sl eee 
» a ie 12) 12)...) 12). 
od ea fears 3} 3}. 3]. 

é 99|432)189|303|442) 89/457) 174 
3|...|Plurality..|... - |333]. . [1141353]. . 1383]. 


*In 1948 the 39 electoral votes of Alabama (11), Louisiana (10), Mississippi (9), South Carolina (8) 
and Tennessee (1), were cast for the States’ Rights Democrats candidates, James Strom Thurmond 
(S. C.), for president and Fielding L. Wright (Miss.) for vice president. 

1In 1956 in Alabama one Democratic elector refused to yote for Stevenson and cast his ballot for 
Walter B. Jones, Making the Democratic total actually 73. 

The Constitution, Article 2, Section 1 (consult index), provides for the appointment of electors, the 
counting of the electoral ballots and the procedure in the event of a tie. Z 


Qualifications for Voting by States 
A voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia and Kentucky), a citizen; not a convict; 
must be registered. Literacy tests and payment of a poll tax are required in some states. 
PREVIOUS EESIPENCE REQUIRED 
State In State [In County|In Precin. 


State In State [In County/|In Precin. 
Alabama...... 2 yrs 1 yr. 3 mos.|| Nebraska...... 6 mos 40 days 10 days 
ATAZONG soo os 1 yr. 30 days 30 days|| Nevada....... 6 mos 30 days 10 days 
Arkansas...... lyr. mos 30 days|| New Hampshire] 6 mos 6 mos. 6 mos 
California...... 1 yr. 90 days 54 days|| New Jersey.... yr. 5 MOB. “|... ores 
Colorado...... 1 yr. 90 days 15 days|| New Mexico... lyr. 90 days 30 days 
Connecticut. . 1 yr. (Gy) Cimon nae. New York.....| lyr. 4 mos 30 days 
Delaware. 1 yr. 3 mos 30 days|| North Carolina.| lyr. |.......... 30 days 
Florida lyr. GANOB oe ees North Dakota..| 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Georgia lyr. Grins: |e acs votes MOiacar est lyr. 40 days 40 days 
Idaho. 6 mos SO GRYSIt «<< clekles Oklahoma...... lyr. 6 mos 30 days 
Tilinois lyr. 90 days 30 days}|Oregon........ 6.miog. | 528 ee 30 days 
Indiana 6 mos (a) 60 days 30 days|| Pennsylvania...) lyr. j.....-..-. 2 mos. 
VOWS dyecey oats 25s 6 mos 60 days 10 days|| Rhode Island...| lyr. |.......--. 6 mos 
Kansas.:...... 6 mos 30 days 30 days||South Carolina.| 2 yrs 1 yr. 4 mos. 
Kentucky......| Jyr. mos 60 days||South Dakota. . 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Louisiana...... 1 yr. lyr. |(c) 3 mos.||Tennessee..... . 1 yr. 3.mos 30 days 
RVUSINC Geos snus G6 MOSs |i ie ce (b) 3 mos.}|Texas......... 1 yr. 6 mos. |x 
Maryland...... 1 yr. 6 mos 1 da; MAING sete saeiecaal 1 yr. 4 mos 60 days 
Massachusetts..{| Lyr. |.----+---: (b) 6 mos.|| Vermont 1 yr. 3 mos 3 mos. 
Michigan...... mos. |....-.<-- 0 days|| Virginia lL yes 6 mos 30 days 
Minnesota..... 6 mos. |........-+ 30 days|| Washington....| 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Mississippi. ... . 2 yrs 1 yr. 1 yr. West Virginia..; 1 yr. 60 days 30 days 
Missouri....... yr. 60 days 60 days|| Wisconsin..... {@t Fr. > |p rneae eee 10 days 
Montana...... 1 yr 30 days 30 days!| Wyoming...... pe 60 days 10 days 


(ec) 4 mos. in municipality for municipal elections. 


(a) Township. (b) Residence in municipality. 2 ) 5 
ss than one year in Wisconsin may vote for president and vice president 


(d) Town. (e) A voter living le 
if he was a qualified elector in 


another state just prior to his arrival. 


Major National Convention Cities 1856-1956 


(Number in parenthesis) 


Baltimore, Md., (3)—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1872, 1912. 


Charleston, S. C., (1)—Dem., 1860. 


i , Ill., (22)—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, 
omg 1904, (508, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1932, 1944, 
1952. Dem., 1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 1940, 


1944, 1952, 1956. 
Cincinnati, O., (3)—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856, 1880. 


Cleveland, O., (2)—Rep., 1924, 1936. 
Denver, Col.,(1)—Dem., 1908. 
Houston, Tex., (1)—Dem., 1928. 


Kansas City, Mo., (2)—Rep., 1928; Dem., 1900. 

Minneapolis, Minn., (1)—Rep., 1892. 

New York City, (2)—Dem., 1868, 1924. 

Philadelphia, Pa., (7)—Rep., 1856, 1872, 
1940, 1948; Dem., 1936, 1948. 

St. Louis, Mo., (5)—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, 
1904, 1916. 

Beep aaneleon Calif., (2)—Rep., 1956; Dem., 


1900, 


The President and the Vice President of the 
United States are the only elective Federal officials 
not elected by direct vote of the people. They are 
elected by the members of the Electoral College, 
an institution that has survived since the found- 
ing of the nation despite more than 100 attempts 
in Congress to alter or abolish it. 

On Presidential election day, the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November of every 
fourth year, each state elects as many electors as 
it has Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
With the present 96 Senators and 435 Repre- 
sentatives there are 531 members of the Electoral 
College, with a majority of 266 electoral votes 
needed to elect the President and Vice President. 
Political parties customarily nominate their lists 
of electors at their respective state conventions. 
The Constitution provides that an elector cannot 
be a member of Congress or any person holding 
Federal office. 

Some states print the names of the candidates 
for President and Vice President at the top of 
the ballot while others list only the names of the 
electors. In either case, the electors of the party 


Law on Succession 


Approved July 18, 1947 


If by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
neither a President nor Vice President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. The same rule’ 
shall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, or inability of an individual 
acting as President. 

If, at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the office 
of President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 
tion as President pro tempore and as Senator, 
shall act as President. 

An individual acting as President shall continue 
to act until the expiration of the then current 
Presidential term, except that (1) if his discharge 


Party Nominees for President and Vice President 


The Electoral College 


receiving the highest vote are elected. The elec- 


tors meet on the first Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December 


State Legislatures. By long-established 
they vote for their party nominee, thus giving all 
the state’s electoral votes to him, although the 
Constitution does not require them to do so. The 
only constitutional requirement is that at least 


one of the men the electors choose for President 


and Vice President shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same state as they are. 

Certified copies of the votes of the electors are 
mailed the president of the U.S. Senate. The 
Senate and House sit as one body on Jan. 6 to 
count the electoral votes of all the states. If no 


candidate for President has a majority, the House - 


of Representatives chooses a President from 
among the three highest candidates, with all Rep- 


resentatives from each state combining to cast. 


one vote for that state. If no candidate for Vice 
President has a majority, the Senate chooses from 
the highest two candidates, with Senators voting 
as individuals. 


to the Presidency 


of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or Vice 
President qualifies, and (2) if his discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part on the inability of the President 
or Vice President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such individuals. 

If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no President 
pro tempore to act as President, then the officer 
of the United States who is highest on the fol- 
lowing list, and who is not under disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of President, shall 
act as President: Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Attorney 
General, Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Labor. 


=: Republican Democratic 
ear a 

President Vice President President Vice President 
1900 |Willliam McKinley..... Theodore Roosevelt William J. Bryan......|Adlai E. Stevenson 
1904 |'Theodore Roosevelt -| Charles W. Fairbanks Alton B. Parker Loerie Henry G. Davis 
908 |William H. Taft. . .| James S. Sherman William J. Bryan.. . John W. Kern 
1912 {William H. Taft... -| James S. Sherman* Woodrow Wilson. . (Thomas R. Marshall 
1916 |Charles E. Hughes. -|Charles W. Fairbanks ||Woodrow Wilson. . \Thomas R, Marshall 
1920 |Warren G. Harding..... Calvin Coolidge James M. Cox... . |Franklin D. Roosevelt 
1924 |Calvin Coolidge........ Charles G. Dawes John W. Davis. .|Charles W. Bryan 
1928 Herbert Hoover........ Charles Curtis Alfred E, Smith.......|Joseph T. Robinson 
1932 |Herbert Hoover........ Charles Curtis Franklin D. Roosevelt..|John N. Garner 
1936 |Alfred M. Landon.....,. Frank Knox Franklin D. Roosevelt... |\John N. Garner 
1940 Wendell L. Willkie. .... Charles McNary Franklin D. Roosevelt.. |Henry A. Wallace 
1944 |Thomas E. Dewey..... John W. Bricker Franklin D. Roosevelt., |Harry S. Truman 
tone eae a rey, eh See Rs age Harry S. Truman......|Alben W. Barkley 

. Elsenhower., char R xon.... ||/Adlai E. Stevenson... . \John J. Spark 

1956 |Dwight D. Eisenhower .! Richard M. Nixon. ... |/Adlai E. Stevenson . sta eeleaver 4 


..|Estes Kefauver 


*Died Oct. 30 and the Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler. 


ongressional Apportionment 
Source: United States Bureau of Census: based on 1950 and 1940 population returns 


State 1950 j_1940 || State 1950 1940 || State 1950 | 1940 || State 1950 | 1940 
Ala. 9 9 |lKan 6. aleng seeerania | 07 Se es rs 
Ariz. 2 2 |lKy.. 8 9 > |ls Bo: 2 3 
Ark. 6 ae | a 8 8 14 |/Tenn..- 10 
Calit 30 23 ||Me. 3 3 2 |\Texas. 22 21 
Colo 4 4 ||Md. g 6 45 ||Utab - 2 2 
Conn 6 6 M 14 14 12 Vit 1 1 
Del 1 1 ||Mich 18 17 Va 10 9 
Fla..... 8 6 |\Minn. 9 9 23. || Wash T 6 
Ga. 10 10 ||Miss. 6 8 |IW. Va 6 
i 28 26 Moat 0 9 Wro: * 4 
Ind 11 11 ||Neb. 4 4 3 A OR Comat ed eh 
ee 8 g Totais | 435 | 435 


The number of representatives of each state in 
eer ess is determined by the population of the 
State, every state being entitled to at least one 
representative. A representative must be a resi- 
dent of the state from which he is chosen, must 
Paw least 25 years of age and have been a citizen 
fot eins yeaa eGemerats are made when 

0: e i indi- 
cates Population ae United States indi 

A law that became effective Nov. 15, 1941 - 
rected that all apportionment of reuneneniutnenra 
Congress should be made by the method of equal 


roportions. 
ng criterion of a good apportionment. 
pose an actual apportionment bill, allotting any 
given number of seats (say 435) among the several 
states, is before Congress for consideration; and 
suppose an attempt is made to improve the bill 
by transferring a seat from one state to some 


This method sets up the follow- 
Sup- 


other state. Such proposed transfer of a seat 
from one state to another state should be made if. 
and only if, the percentage difference between the 
congressional districts in these two states would 
be reduced by the transfer. 


in their respective state 
capitals or xin some other place prescribed by 
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Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell 


Independence Hall: is the central and main 


‘building of a group in Philadelphia, located in 


Independence Square and facing Chestnut St. 
It. is connected by arcades with two 2-story 
buildings, the East and West Wings, and two 
Separate corner buildings. Of the latter Congress 
Hall is at Sixth St.,.and Old City Hall at Fifth St. 

Independence Hall originally was the State 
House. It was begun in 1732 and completed in 
1759.°The East and West Wings were intended 
to house offices. Tower and spire were completed 
by June 1753. 

The Pennsylvania Assembly occupied Assem- 
bly Hall in 1736, when the whole structure was 
far from completed. In 1775 it gave up the room 


-to the Continental Congress. Here, in 1776, the 


Declaration of Independence was adopted. Here, 
in 1787, the Constitutional Convention drew up 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Congress Hall, at the west end of the group, 
was erected in 1787 and was the seat of the United 
States Congress from 1790 to 1800, when the Con- 
gress moved to Washington, D. C. The Court 
House, or Old City Hall, at the east end, was 
built in 1790 for the municipal courts, and was 
the first seat of the United States Supreme Court. 

Little attention was paid to the building as a 
nationa] treasure until the Marquis de la Fayette 
arrived as the guest of the United States in 1824. 
The Assembly Room was then formally called 
the Hall of Independence. It was redecorated, the 
windows receiving scarlet and blue drapes studded 
with stars. Portraits of presidents and heroes 
were placed around the walls. The steeple, which 
had been removed in 1781, was reerected. The 
name Independence Hall was officially bestowed on 
the building in 1852. On July 4, 1876, it was 
opened as a national. museum. The buildings 
were designated a national shrine in 1943. Inde- 
pendence Square was made a national park 
in 1948. 

In 1955 the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs took over the restoration of the famous 
Assembly Hall to the state it was in when the 
Continental Congress met. Although most of the 
furniture has been lost, the records give a clear 
indication of how windsor chairs, tables with 
candles and venetian blinds were used. A silver 
inkstand made in 1752 by a Philadelphia silver- 
smith is believed to have served the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, 

Casting of the Bell 

A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
by Thomas ‘Lister of Whitechapel, London, to 
celebrate the 50th year of the Commonwealth ot 
Pennsylvania. The beil arrived in Philadelphia, 
Aug., 1752, and cracked during its testing. It was 
recast twice by Pass and Stow, two Philadelphia 
workmen, who placed it in position in the State 
House in June. 1753; the State House was com- 
pleted six years later. The bell bears-the inscrip- 
tion from Leviticus, XXV, 10: “‘Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land unto all-the inhabitants 
thereof.”’ 

The recast Province bell, later known as the 
Liberty Bell, was hung on trusses in the State 
House yard (now called Independence Square) to 
try out its sound before raising it to the tower. 
Early in September “‘it was cracked by a stroke of 
the clapper during a test without any other vio- 

e.”? 
x the recasting the English model was broken 
up and the same metal was used with the addition 
of an ounce and one-half of American copper to a 
pound of the old bell metal to reduce the brittle- 
ness of the bell. The same form and lettering were 
preserved with the substitution of the names of 


the founders, the place and the years of recasting. 

The third casting of the bell ‘with the original 
metal proved satisfactory and it. is the relic that 
the visitor views today. The bell was hung this 
time permanently, in a steeple of the State House 
(independence Hall). where it remained until the 
steeple was taken down, July 16, 1781, and’ the bell 
was lowered into the brick tower, where it re- 
mained until 1846. At this date it- was placed on 
public exhibition as a relic in the Declaration 
Chamber in Independence Hall. It remained there 
until 1876 when it was placed on its old walnut 
frame in the tower hallway, remaining there until 
1877 when it was hung from the ceiling of the 
clere story of the tower by a chain of 13 links. 
It was returned again to the Declaration Chamber 
and was placed in a glass case the following year, 
and in 1896 was taken back-to the tower hall. In 
1915 the case was removed so that the public 
might have the opportunity to touch it. 

The measurements of the bell follow: 

Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 

Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 

Lip to the crown, 3 teet. 

Height over the crown. 2 ft. 3 in. 

Thickness at lip. 3 inches 

Thickness at crown, 114 inches. 

Weignt, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 

Cost, £60 14s 5d. 

The bell—always brittle—cracked in 1835 when 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Justice 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Court. 


Travels and Exhibitions 


The bell has been removed from Independence 
Hall on the following occasions: 

Sept. 18, 1777—When the British Army was about 
to occupy the City of Philadelphia. The bell was 
removed from the State House for its preservation, 
It was conveyed with the heavy baggage of the 
American Army in a supply train of 700 wagons 
guarded by 200 North Carolina and Virginia 
cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa., where 
it. was hidden in Zion’s Church until June 27, 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia and 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall 

Jan. 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, La., 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 

July 25, 1893—-Philadelphia to Chicago, TIIl., 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlanta, Ga., Cot- 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. 

Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, S. C., 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. 

June 15, 1903—Philadelphia to Boston, 
Bunker Hill celebration. 

1904—Philadelphia to St. Louis, Mo., Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 

Oct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia Historical Street 

arade, Founder’s Weex celebration. 

July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to San Francisco. 

alif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Oct. 10, 1917—Philadelphia Street Parade, First 
Liberty Loan Day. Broadcasts 


D-Day—June 6, 1944—The bell was tapped with 
a rubber mallet on two broadcasts by Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel. The first broadcast was at 7 to 
7:15 a.m. The program started at another point 
but the mayor spoke from Independence Hall at 
about 7:12 a.m. As the program ended the mayor 
tapped the bell, once for each letter in the word 
Independence. 

The second broadcast was carried at 7:15 till 7:30 
a.m. During this broadcast the bell was again 
tapped by Mayor Samuel seven times, once for each 
letter in the word Liberty. 


Mass., 


The Monroe Doctrine 


President James Monroe on Dec. 2, 1823, an- 
nounced ‘‘as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.”’ Monroe explained that if any European 
power tried to interfere with the American gov- 
ernments, the United States would consider it an 
unfriendly act, “dangerous to our peace and 
safety.’ He also pointed out that Spain could never 
subdue the new governments. 

The immediate provocation for the message was 
the proposal in Europe to overthrow new demo- 
cratic governments erected from former colonies 


of Spain. The Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia, supported by France, undertook ‘‘to 
put an end to the system of representative gov- 
ernment.’? Monroe published his doctrine after 
consultation with his cabinet, which included John 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state, John C. Cal- 
houn and William Wirt, and with Thomas Jeifer- 
son, The British foreign secretary, George Canning, 
also had urged such a statement. The Monroe ad- 
ministration also in 1823 denounced a ukase by the 
Russian emperor prohibiting citizens of other na- 
tions from navigating and fishing within 100 miles 
of the Northwest coast of North America, from 
Behring Straits to Lat. N. 51. The American reply 
declared ‘‘the American continents are no longer 
subjects for any new colonial establishments.” 
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Declaration of Independence 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on 


July 4, 1776, and was signed by John Hancock as President ang by Charles Thomson as Secretary, 


Ii wos published first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. A copy of the Declaration, engrossed 


on parchment, was signed by Members of Congress on and after August 2, 1776. On January 18, 1777, | 


Congress ordered that ‘‘authenticated copies, with the names of the Members of Congress subscribing the 
same, be sent to each of the United States, and that they be desired to have same put upon record. 
Authenticated copies were printed in broadside form by Mary Katharine Goddard in Baltimore, where 


Congress was then in session. 


hi in the Course of human events, it be- 
yw Cais necessary for one people to dissolve the 

political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
Ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
@ long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 


@ has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 

wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
bended in their operation till his Assent should be 
Obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 


He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a righf inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 


He has called together legislative bodies at 
Places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the mencetory, of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. 


He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
vasions on the rights of the people. 


He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within. 


He has endeavored to prevent the population ot 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, 


and raising the conditions of new Appropriations 
of Lands. 


He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 


by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 


He has made Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices and 
sent hither swarms of Officers to h: : - 
ple, and eat out their substance. eee hae 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
ing Armies, without the Consen¢ of one peat pore 


He has affected to render the Military independ- 
ent of and superior to the Civil power- 


He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; ie his Assen’ their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For 
bodies of armed jg es among us: 


ving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 
tem of English Laws in a neighbouring Province. 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
Same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governmenis: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


e has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War 
against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
Sa our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totaliy 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their Hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our Ivontiers, the merciless Indian Say- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con- 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humbie 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been an- 
Swered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
peopie. Nor have We been wanting in attention 
to our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
Pealed to their native justice and Magnanimity 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common. Kindred to disavow these usurpations 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must. 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
mounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 


hold the rest of m i 
Peace Friends. ankind, Enemies in War, in 


E, THEREFORE, the Representati 

United States of America, in General. cone 

gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions do, in the Name, and by authority of the good 
People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right 
ought to be, Free and Independent States: that they 
are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British 


>» We mutu- 
r Fortunes. 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
Name, Delegate from Vocation Birthplace Born Died 

Adams, John (Mass.)......... La CEs a se sta Braint: Quin 5 
Adams, Samuel (Mass.)....... Brower oy atalaian 8 ra ae 2 7) eee A poe. & 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. H.)....... Phys., Law. .|Amesbury, M 
Braxton, C: CUB) a veces ‘armer...... ing & Queen C. H., 
Carroll,Chas.of Carrollton (Md.)|Lawyer...... Annapols, Md 
Chase, Sam CMGI een. MIDIS cen cversie Princess Anne, M 
Clark, Abraham (N. J.) :|Law., Fin... .|Elizabeth, N. J 

lymer, George (Pa.)........- Merchant... .|Philadelphia, 
Fllery, William (R. I.)........ Rivie ls debs mie Newport, R. I.. 

loyd, William (N. eee es Soidier...... Brookhaven, N. Y 

Benjamin (Pa.)...... Print., Pub. .j/Boston, Mass............ 


Franklin, 
Gerry, Elbridge (Mass.) 


Hall, Lyman cx Phys., Jurist ‘ord, C 

Hancock, John (Mass Merchant. Braintree (Quincy) M 

Harrison, Benjamin ( .|Farmer -| Berkeley, Va.. 

Hart, John ( ob Ree -|Farmer.. -|Stonington, Conn. 

Hewes, Joseph (N. C2. Sea ear Merchant... .|Kingston, N. J. . 

Heyw: Thos. Jr. (8. C.)....|Law., Farm. .|/St. Luke's P., 8. M 

Hoo (Nie C)ins. nigh a Lawyer...... Boston, Mass. . oe / 1742, J , O 

Hop , Ste (G0) oneres Mer., Judge..|Providence, R. I.......... 1707, March 7/1785, July 13 
op on, cis (N. J.)....|Jur., Music. .|Philadelphia, Pa.....-.... 1737, Sept. 21/1791, May 9 

Hun m, uel (Conn.) Jurist....... indham County, Conn,. .|1731, July 3)1796, Jan. 5 

Jefferson, Thomas (Vas 3 .|Lawyer...... Old Shadwell, Va..... ..|1743, April 13/1826, July 4 

Lee, Richard Henry (Va.).....|Farmer...... Stratiord, Va.wc. cee jer 1732, Jan. 20/1794, June 19 

Lee, Francis Lightfoot (Va.)...|Farmer...... Stratford, Va..... eeeeee>-/1734, Oct. 14/1797, Jan. it 

Lewis, Francis (N. Y.) Landaff, Wales......22 22° 1713; March __|1803; Dec. 30 

Livingston. Philip (N. Y.)..... be Ge reper 5, 1716, Jan. 15}1778, June 12 


mn, Mass.. ay 
Port Royal, Va...... 


1749, Aug. 5]1779, (atses.) 
1734, March 19/1817. June 2: 


1742 June 26/1787, Jan. 1 
1726, April 8/1798, Jan 22 
1734, Jan. 20)1806, May 

24 1777, A 
1738, Dec 26/1789, Jan. 


: 4 
1740, Oct. 31]1799, Oct. 23 


Penn, John (N. C.)....... Near 1741, May 7\1788, Sept. 14 

eGeorce (Del). cso. cs ss Near North East, Md.....|1733, Sept. 18/1798, Sept. 21 
Rodney, Caesar (Del.)........ Dover, Delo. 2... nce wis 1728, Oct 7/1784, June 29 
Ross, George (Pa.)..........- New Castle, Del.......... 730, May 10)1779, July 14 
Rush, Benjamin (Pa.)......... Byberry, Pa. (Philadelphia) |1745, Dec 24/1813, April 19 
Rutledge, Edward (S. C.)..... Law., Sold.. .|Charleston, 8. C. ........ 1749, Nov. 23/1800, Jan. 23 
Sherman, Roger (Conn.)...... Lawyer...... Newton, Maas, 70.-eee ok 1721, April 19}1793, July 23 
Smith, James (Pa.)........... Lawyer....-. BPGUANG Slee ciervc Siete ey oem 1806, July il 
Stockton, Richard (N. J.)..... Lawyer...... 1730, Oct. 1)1781, Feb. 28 
Stone, Thomas (Md.)..-....... Lawyer...... 1743 1787, Oct. 5 
Taylor, George (Pa.)...... .|Iron M'f'r... 1716 1781, Feb. 23 
Thornton, Matthew (N. H.) | ./Phys., Jurist. 714 1803, June 24 
Walton, George (Ga.)......... Jurist, Sold.. 1741 1804, Feb. 2 
Whipple, William (N. H.)..... Mer., Jurist.. 1730, Jan. 1785, Nov. 28 


Williams, William (Conn.)..... 
Wilson, James (Pa.). .......- 
Witherspoon, John (N. J.) 4 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.) A 
» Wythe, George (Va.).......... Li 


HOW THE DECLARATION OF 

The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
sented to the Congress June 28, 1776. Prior to that 
(June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring “‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.” 

The resolution, seconded by John Adams-on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again June 10 when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed. with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 

The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
important changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
gon’s arraignment of the British people and of 
King George, for encouraging and fostering the 
slave trade which Jefferson called ‘‘an execrable 
commerce.” 

Congress adopted on July 19, 1776, the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Declaration passed on the 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the title 
and stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America’ and that the 
same, when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
ber of Congress.” 


Mer., Jurist..|Lebanon, Conn..... 
.|Carskerdo, Scotland 
.|Gifford, Scotland. .. 
.| Windsor, Conn... 
Elizabeth City. Va. 


14 é | 
1731, April 23/1811, Aug. 2 
1742, pan 1 
1723. Feb. 
1726, Dec. 


ji 
11726 1806, June 8 


INDEPENDENCE WAS ADOPTED 


McKean voted for the resolution of indepen- 
dence but was with Washington’s Army when it 
was engrossed and was not a member of Congress 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Gerry, and Oliver Wolcott, in 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Nov. 4. 


Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
—were not appointed to Congress until July. 20, 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania members 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not support 
the Declaration. 


Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Marylana 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engrossed 
Declaration on August 2, 


Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythe 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were absent 
on July 4 and Aug. 2. 


Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent 
on Aug. 2, and likewise signed on return to 
Congress. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a 
Delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, presented 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the engrossed 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2. 


The New York State convention did not, until 
July 9, authorize its delegates to approve the Dec- 
laration, and Congress was so notified on July 15, 
Four of the New York members who refrained from 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed the 
engrossed Declaration on Aug. 2. 
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E Origin of the 


The War of Independence was con- 


ducted by delegates from the original 13 


- states, called the Congress of the United 


States of America and generally known 
as the Continental Congress. In 1778 the 
Congress submitted to the legislatures of 
the states the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, which were ratified 
by New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Maryland. 


unthe first article of the instrument read: 
The stile of this confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.” This did not 
Signify a sovereign nation, because the 
states delegated only those powers they 
could not handle individually, such as 
power to wage war, establish a uniform 
currency, make treaties with foreign na- 
tions and contract debts for general ex- 
penses. such as paying the army. Taxes 
or the payment of such debts were levied 
by the individual states. The president un- 
der the Articles signed himself “President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled,”” but here the United States were 
considered in the plural, a cooperating 
group. Canada was invited to join the 
union on equal terms but did not act. 


When the war was won it became evi- 
dent that a stronger federal union was 
needed to protect the mutual interests of 
the states. The Congress left the initiative 
to the legislatures, Virginia in January, 
1786, appointed commissioners to meet 
with representatives of other states, with 
the result that delegates from Virginia, 
Delaware, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. Alexan- 
der Hamilton prepared their call asking 
delegates from all states to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, ‘to render the Con- 
stitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the union.” 


Constitution 


Congress endorsed the plan Feb. 21, 1787. 
Delegates were appointed by all states ex- 
cept Rhode Island. 


The convention met May 14, 1787. George 
Washington was chosen president (pre- 
siding officer). The states certifies! 65 
delegates, but 10 did not attend. The work 
was done by 55, not all of whom were 
present at all sessions. Of the 65 qualified 
delegates, 16 failed to ae and actu- 
ally signed Sept. 17, 1787, some with 
reservations. Washington sent the Con- 
stitution to Congress with a vo let- 
ter and that body, Sept. 28, 1787, ordered 
it sent to the legislatures, “in order to be 
submitted to a convention of delegates 
ipa 2 each state by the people 


1n 1911 Max Farrand declared 74 dele- 
gates had been named and 19 failed to 
attend. His count was repeated by Charles 
Warren and other historians. Actually the 
9 additional persons in Farrand’s list re- 
fused to accept appointment and hence 
were never delegates, and were not 
counted as absentees by the convention. 


The Constitution was ratified by votes of state 
conventions as follows: Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787, 
unanimous; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, 43 to 23; 
New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787, unanimous; Georgia, 
Jan. 2, 1788, unanimous; Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1788, 
128 to 40; Massachuseis, Feb. 6, 1788, 187 to 168: 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, 63 to 11; South Carolina, 
May 23, 1788, 149 to 73; New Hampshire, June 
21, 1788, 57 to 46; Virginia, June 26, 1788, 89 to 
79; New York, July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine states 
were needed to establish the operation of the 
Constitution ‘‘between the states so ratifying the 
same’’ and New Hampshire was the ninth state. 
The government did not declare the Constitution 
in effect until the first Wednesday in March, 1789, 
which was March 4. After that North Carolina 
ratified it Nov. 21, 1789, 197 to 77; and Rhode 
Island May 29, 1790, 34 to 32. Vermont in con- 
vention ratified it Jan. 10, 1790, and by act of 
Congress approved Feb. 19, 1791, was admitted 
into the Union_as the 14th state. 


Text of the Constitution 


Original Seven Articles 


PREAMBLE 

We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the-common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 

ARTICLE I. ; 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested:) 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
BY ction 2—(House of Representatives, how 

and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 

resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
achment, 
ime Te Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for eens ts e the most numerous branch of the 
ature. 
“Ee ee ereen shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 


made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 
5; New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North 
Carolina,-5; South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 3. 

4 hen vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall haye the 
rach ert mS Teac ent 

ection 3—(Senators, how and b , 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, whens 
to make temporary appointments, in case, ete 

Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 

Senate, his right to vote. President pro item 

and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 

Power to try impeachments. When President 

is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence, ) 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 
the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator-shall have one vote, 

2. Immediately after they_shall he assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may he into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise during the recess of the 


Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof 
may. make temporary appointment until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

. The Vice-President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers. 
and also a President pro. tempore, in the absence 0. 
the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
provide; and no person shall be convicted without 
= ae eeeasrence of two-thirds of the members 

sent, 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
Party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
Subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) 

1. The times, places and manner of ho! 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
aeerreed in each State by the Legislature thereof: 

jut the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, to places of 
choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assembie at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 


Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 


except as 


Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour- 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited. etc.) 
1, Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 

returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
@ Majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its 

roceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
Behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. 

e Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. : 

. Neither House, during the session on Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
More than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 
Qualifications in certain cases.) 

- The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for arg Pig ee 
or debate in either House they shall not ques- 
tioned in any other place. ; 

2, No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, ete. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 
etc. 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
pranose or concur with amendments, as on other 

ills. 

2, Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
oceed to reconsider it, If after such reconsidera~ 
ion two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 


be reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds 
‘ouse become a law. But in all 
pots: aie of th Houses shall be determi 


cases t 
by Ses and nays, and of the 
voting 


the names perso 
for and against the bill shall be pps on 


the journal of each House respectively. 
Shall not be returned the President 


ann if he had signed it, unless the C ‘ess 
By cir a gees drevent its return; in whic 
no’ 


a law. 


3. Every order, resolution, or vote = which the 


concurrence of the Senate and H 
tatives may necess: 
adjournment) shall be presented to the 
of the United States, and before the same sha, 
take effect shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 


hout the United States. 
= To Sonne money on the credit of the United 
States. 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
oa ensue the several States and with the Indian 


tribes. 

. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
ana eirorm laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
m6 To p vide for the punishment of counterfeit 

. To pro e 
tag the Fecurities and current coin of the United 


tates. 
. 7. To establish t-offices and post-roads. 
8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their ve 
writings and discoveries. _ 2 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


Court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. : 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ee the militia, and for governing such part 
of them _as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
Miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—Ard 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section ee Wine nce as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 

Preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 

ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not to 

receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such perso: 
as any of the States now existing shall think -sroson 
to admit shall not be prohibited by. the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
po ee Ma not exceeding ten dollars for each 
pi m. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of re: 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 
Pe 3. No ite of attainder or ex post facto law shall 

e@ passed. : 


4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid 


* 


| 
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e 
i. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law: 
’ and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
MB. No tite of nobility" shall be 
. No le of no! y sha anted by ti 
United States. And no person holding any office ne 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, Office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 
Section 10—(States prohibited from the ex- 
ercise of certain powers.) 

1, No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 
Brisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 

hing but gold and silver. coin a tender in payment 

of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of tne 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 


delay. 
ARTICLE II. 


Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how 
appointed. Electors to vote._om same day. 
Qualification of President. On whom his duties 
devolve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
‘titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(*The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they..shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate.,The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
fhe Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President.) 

(*This clause has been superseded by the 
12th amendment.) 

3. The Congress may determine the time ol 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 


the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 


to the age of thirty-five years and be teen 
years a resident within; the United Beaten ne 
For qualification of the Vice President, see 
le XII of the amendments. 
5. In case of the removal of the President from 
discharge tbe powers aud duces of coos alan 
wers and duties o: e said 0: 
the same ehall devolve on the Vice President, and 


the Congress may by law provide for the case of - 


removal, death. resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice-President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 

(This clause has been amended by Article XX, 
sections 3 and 4, of the amendments.) 

6. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

7. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 

ates.”’ 

Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon. Treaty-making 

ower. Nomination of certain officers. When 

resident may fill vacancies. ) 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing,-of the principai 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proc in the President alone, in the courts of 
aw, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes. ) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil offi- 
cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 


ors. 
ARTICLE Ii 
Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com- 
pensation.) 

The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shail hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 


extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court paste Trial by jury, etc, Trial, 
where. 


1, The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
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States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States, d citizens 
another State, 


citizens, or subjects. 
This section is abridged by Article XI of the 
amendments, 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make, 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 

eachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall 

e held in the eState where the said crimes shall 
have been committed: but when not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law have directed. 

Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 
ishment of.) 

1, Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfert. 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE Iv. 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 

ublic acts, etc., of every other State.) 

ll faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect therof. 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice 
and be found in another State, shall, on deman 
of the Executive authority of the State from which 
he fied, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered amp on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

(See 18th amendment.) 

Section 3—(Admission of new States, Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 
1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 

into this gee ele ho new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States. or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4—(Republican form of government 
guaranteed, Each State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 


Ten Original Amendments (Bill of Rights) 


(In force December 15, 1791) 
Opposition in and out of Congress to the Cons 


to individual and State rights, 


1790); Delaware, (Jan. 


28, 
Island, (June 11, 1790); 


Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791): 


1939); Georgia, (March 18, 1939): Connecticut, (Ap 


appear in order on the next page as Article I to 
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Aag: sel oe > eek Afr was a eee explicit 
d 1 an agreement to submit to the people immedi : 
adoption of the Constitution a number of safeguarding amendments. ti ee 

And so it was that the First Congress, at its first session 
submitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill 


now commonl 
twelve inclusive) were recited by_the States ae “follows—-New Seley: Nov. 20 
“ , (Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, (Jan. 19, 
1790); Pennsylvania, (March 10, 1790); 
Virginia, (Dec. 15, 1791); Massachusetts, (March | 


ril 19, 1939). These original ten ratified amendme 
X inclusive h 


= vu ¥ 7 isl 
ing eS eee 


Executi hen the Legislature cannot be 
vened) spit domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 

(Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) - 
The a whenever two-thirds of he 
Houses shall deem it necessary, propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds h 
several States, shall call a convention for propo 
ng pene dnettonte and: purposes, as part of th 
va. and D ses, h 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures o 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conven. 
thereof, as the one or the 
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ARTICLE VI. S } 
(Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 
1. All debts contracted and engagements enteree 
into before the adoption of this Constitution sh: 
be as valid against the United States under th 
Constitution as under the Confederation. i 
2. This Constitution and the laws of the Unites 
States which shall be made in pursuance therec 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made@ 
under the authority of the United States, shall bay 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything ii 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the comy 
trary notwithstanding. = 
3. The Senators and Representatives befor 
mentioned, and the members of the several Stat, 
Legislatures, and all executive and piaintes oft) 
cers, both of the United States and of the severg 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation t§ 
support this Constitution; but no religious tes§ 
shall ever be required as a qualification to ang 
office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE Vil. 
- (What ratification shall establish Constitu- 
ion. 

The ratification _of the Conventions of nin 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment ¢§ 
this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent ¢ 
the States present the 17th day of September if 
the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independenc§ 
of the United States of America the 12th. In witl 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed ovg 
names. 

George Washington, president and deputy frop 
Virginia. 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gi 
man. 

Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus Kinj 

Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sher 
man. 

New York—Alexander Hamilton. 

New  Jersey—Wil: Livingston, David Brearles 
Wm. Paterson, Jona. Dayton. 

Pennsylvania—B. Franklin, Thomas Miffliti 
Robt. Morris, Geo. Clymer, Thos. Fitzsimom! 
Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouv. Morris. ] 

Delaware—Geo. Read, Gunning Bedford, Jung 
John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco: Broom. 

Maryland—James McHenry, Dan. Jenifer, of Ss 
Thomas, Dan. Carroll. 

Virginia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

North Carolina—Wm. Blount, Rich’d Dobh 
Speight, Hugh Williamson. 

South Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Cote 
worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butle 

Georgia—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. | 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretary.: 


| 


in the City of New York, Sept. 25, 17 
of Rights as it has been popularly call 


but in reality three 
(Nov. 20, 1789); Maryland, (D 
1790); New_Hampshire, (Jan. 

New York, (Feb. 24, 1790); Rho} 


; ' ARTICLE L. 
(Religious Establishment Prohibited. Free- 
rtnink precoms of the Press, and Right to 


mgress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
ishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
se thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
(© assemble and to petition the Government for a 
edress of grievances. ; ‘ 
- ; ARTICLE Ul. 
3 (Right to Keep and Bear Arms.) 
A’ well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
curity of a free State, the right of the people to 
eep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 
_ ARTICLE II, 
(Conditions for Quarters for Soldiers.) 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
nm any house without the consent of the owner, 
} ag time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 
sy law. 


€ 


ARTICLE Iv. 

(Right of Search and Seizure Regulated.) 
The right of the people to be secure in their 
Tsons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
mable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
d no warrants shal! issue but. upon probable 
use, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
cularly describing the place to be searched, and 
he persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. 

(Provisions Concerning Prosecution, Trial 
and Punishment—Private Property Not to Be 
Taken for Public Use Without Compensation.) 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
pther infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
dictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
n the land or naval forces, or in the itia, when 
n actual service, in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 


Amendments Since 


ARTICLE XI. 
Judicial Powers Construed. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
ommenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
tates, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
x subjects of any foreign state. 
(It was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
ickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
ated ater nehag snd jnformed President John 
dams of that fact. < 
As a result of recent research in the Department 
£ State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
mendment became part of the Constitution on 
eb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 


(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
and, (March 31, 1794); (3) 

794); (4) New 
assachusetts, 

ween Oct. 9, 


Hae (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Marylan 


(Jan, 23, 1795); (12) 


| June 1, . more than a year after the 
Eigventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a are 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was @ certified copy 0 
the resolution of Congress pro’ osing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact. that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States. New Jersey and Penn- 
sylyania,. failed to ratify. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Manner of Choosing President and Vice-President. 


llowing amendment was proposed to the 
Lenitalures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12. 1803), and was declared to have 
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The two of the original proposed amendments. which were not ratified by the necessary 1 i 
tes related, the first to apportionment of Representatives; the second, to re ten ot eee 


ness against himself, nor. be deprived of, life, lib- 
oo or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out. just compensation... . 
ARTICLE Vi. : : 
(Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to @ speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been pee MocEs ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature.and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob= 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


ARTICLE VIL. 
(Right of Trial by Jury.) 

In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
(Excessive Baii or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment Prohibited.) 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE IX. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution. ) 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are zoeeene? to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


the Bill of Rights 


veen ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 13 
of the 17 states and was rejected by Connecticut, 
Delaware, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as_ President and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted—The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 
persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
three, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
pers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


§ tes. 
pints TITLES OF NOBILITY 


Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 

“Tf any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 


honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, OF 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any em- 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such person 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or 
profit under them or either of them. 4 

It was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, 1810); 
Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan. 31, eae 
Delaware, (Feb, 2, 1811); Pennsylvania, (Feb. 6, 
1811); New Jersey, (Feb, i3, ); Vermont, (Oct. 
24, 1811); Tennessee, (Nov. 21, z rgia, 
(Dec, 13,'1811); North Carolina, (Dec. 23, 1811): 
Massachusetts, (Feb. 27, 1812); New Hampshire, 
(Dec. 10, 1812). 1 

Rejected by New York (Senate), (March 12. 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); South 
Carolina approved by Senate Nov. 28, 1811, report- 
ed unfavorably in House and not further consid- 
ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island (Sept. 15, 1814). 

The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
ratifications. 


TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, 
The Corwin Amendment. 


Congress (March 2, 1861), in a joint resolution 
Signed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
Ee precee the following Amendments to the Con- 
stitution: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within. any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws 
of said State.” 

Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maryland, 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb. 14, 
1862). The amendment failed, for lack of a suffi- 
cient number of ratifications. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy of 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 
tures there—Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, 
for example—had set up laws which, it was 
charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro slavery 
under other names. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Slavery Abolished. 


The 
Legislatures of the several states by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress (Feb. 1, 1865), and was deciared 
to have been ratified in a prociamation by the 
Secretary of State (Dec, 18, 1865). It finally was 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States. 


The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
6, on April 4, 1864, but Was deteated in ine House, 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
the House, on Jan. 31, 1865, the reso.ution passed, 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln 
on Feb, 1, 1865, uithough the ete aae: Court had 
decided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
to do with the proposing of amendments to the 
Constitution. or their adoption. 

1, Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
ninth Congress (June 16, 1866), ana was deciared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (July 28, 1868). The amenda- 
ment got the support of 23 Northern States; it was 
rejected by Deiaware (Feb. 7, 1867), ratified (Feb. 
1901); Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern 
States. California took no action. Subsequently it 
was ratified by the 10 Southern States. 

The 14th amendment was adopted only by -virtu 
of ratification subsequent to earlier rejections. 
Newly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, respectively (July 4 
and 9, 1868), ratified the proposed amendment 
although earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
posal. The Secretary of State issued a proclama- 
tion, which, though doubtful as to the effect of 
attempted withdrawals by New York and New 
Jersey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 


ollowing amendment was proposed to the’ 


South Carolina. ' 
, Congress 
14th ame 


2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
web Sia GE Arua” casun or the 
when e Ti ote at any e 

choice of Electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States. pe pe es in Congress, 
the executive and judicia officers of a State. or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the Uni 
States, or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male ci 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. 


3. No person shall be a Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, or Elector of President and 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who 
having previously taken an oath, as a member of 
Congress, or as an_ officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State Legislature or as an | 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engay in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 


What Public Debts Are Valid. 


4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection, or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
edo ee and claims shall be held illeg: 
and void. 


5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
of this 


appropriate legislation the provisions 
article. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 


The following amenameni was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
of State (March 30, 1870). It-was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, — 
Delaware (March 18, 1869), ratified (Feb. 1901), 
and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratification 
(Jan, 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 
ratified it in 1871. 


1. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, 


2. The Congress shall have power to enfo this 
article by appropriate legislation. tes 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Income Taxes Authorized. 


The following amendment was propose 
Legislatures of the several States by the Stet me 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State or ee wee bite doe was rati- 

e ates, and was 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. hee oh 


The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
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States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration 
ARTICLE XVIL. 


United States Senators to Be Elected by Direct 
Popular Vote. 


following amendment was proposed to the 


‘ Ace 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sicty- 


second Congress oh! 16, 1912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (May 31, 1913). The amend- 
ment was Sdopted by 37 of the 48 states, but was 
rejected by Utah. 
-1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
Rpeed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
he ple thereof, for six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
-. cae most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
es. 


2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
Such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
Make temporary appointment until the people fill 
ape pocanetes by election as the Legislature may 

rect. 


3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sizty-fifth 
Congress (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 


The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. 
the lower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
for, 1,035 against—78.5% dry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1, After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors -within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
ee oices thereof for beverage purposes is here- 

y prohibited. on 

2. The Congress and the several States sha 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 


‘have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 


tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


Repealed by Article XXI effective Dec. 5, 1933. 


ARTICLE XIX, 
Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 


The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-sizth 
Congress, having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senate 
cae 4, 1919). The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 

920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
rules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of a measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 


States or by any State on account of sex. 


2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XX. 


| Terms of President and Vice-President to Begin on 


Jan. 20; Those of Senators and Representatives, 
on Jan. 3. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By 
a 15. 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 
States. 


Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators an 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day o 
January, of the years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors shall 
then begin. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, un- 
less they shall by iaw appoint a different day. 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of the term of the President, the Presi- 
dent elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President. elect shall have failed to qualify, 
then the Vice-President elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have qualified; 
and the Congress may gee law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor @ 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
Manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
Persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a_ President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day. of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXL 
Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment 
by Conventions in the States. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 


“Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 


Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion. The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 

Section 1, The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3. This -article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


importation 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Limiting Presidential Terms of Office. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 
80th Congress (House, Feb. 6, 5 
121; Senate, March 12, 1947, by 59 to 23). 
by the Speaker of the House, Mar. 24, 1947, and by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, Mar. 
24, 1947. Presented to the Secretary of State, 
Mar. 24, 1947. Went into effect Feb. 26, 1951, when 
Nevada became the 36th State to ratify. Utak 
had ratified earlier the same day, and Minnesota, 
Feb. 27th. 

No person shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than twice, and no person who 
has held the. office of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a term to 
which some other person was elected President 
shall be elected to the office of the President more 
than once. But this Article shall not apply to 
any person holding the office of President when 
this Article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of Presi- 
dent or acting as President during the remainder 
of such term. 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address; The National Anthem 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


President Abraham Lincoln delivered his address 
at Gettysburg, often called the peak of American 
eloquence, at the dedication of the military ceme- 
tery there Nov. 19, 1863. The battle had been 
fought July 1-3, 1863. He was preceded by Edward 
Everett, former president of Harvard, secretary of 
state and senator from Massachusetts, then 69 and 
one of the nation’s great orators. Everett gave a 
full resume of the battle. Lincoln’s speech was so 
short that the photographer did not get his camera 
adjusted in time. The report that newspapers ig- 
nored Lincoln’s address is not entirely accurate; 
Everett’s address swamped their columns, but the 
greatness of Lincoln’s speech was immediately 
recognized. Everett wrote him: ‘‘I should be glad 
if I could flatter myself that I came as near the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours as you 
did in two minutes.” 

Five copies of the Gettysburg address in Lin- 
coln’s hand are extant. The first and second draft, 
prepared in Washington and Gettysburg just before 


delivery, are in the Library of Congress; the second 
draft was exhibited on the Freedom Train. The 
third draft,,written at the request of Everett to_ 
be sold at a fair in New York for the benefit of | 
soldiers, was given the Illinois State Historical 
Library by popular subscription. } 

The fourth copy was written out by Lincoln for) 
George Bancroft, the historian, and remained in 
custody of the Bancroft family until 1929, when it 
was acquired by Mrs. Nicholas H. Noyes, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. In 1949 Mrs. Noyes presented this 
copy to the Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N.Y. The fifth copy, usually described as the 
clearest and best, was also written by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, for facsimile reproduction in 4 
volume to be sold for the benefit of soldiers and 
sailors in Baltimore, where Bancroft lived. It is 
the second Bancroft copy. It passed to Bancroft’s 
stepchildren, named Bliss, and was sold for 
$54,000 by the estate of Dr. William J. A. Bliss in 
New York April 27, 1949, to Oscar B. Cintas, 
former Cuban ambassador to the United States. 


THE OFFICIAL VERSION OF THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation so conceived 


and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 


We have come 


to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting-place of those who here gave their lives 


. 


that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 


But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, by the people, for 


the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner 


The Star-Spangled Banner was ordered played 
by the military and naval services by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916. It was designated the 
National Anthem by Act of Congress, March 3, 1931. 
It was written by Francis Scott Key, of George- 
town, D. C., during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1814. Key 
was a lawyer, a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and a volunteer in a light artillery com- 
pany. When a friend, Dr. Beanes, a physician of 
Upper Marlborough, Md., was taken aboard Ad- 
miral Cockburn’s British squadron for interfering 
with ground troops, Key and J. S. Skinner, carrying 
a note from President Madison, went to the fleet 
under a flag of truce on a cartel ship to ask 
Beanes’ release. Admiral Cockburn consented, but 
as the fleet was about to sail up the Patapsco to 
bombard Fort McHenry he detained them, first on 
H. M. S. Surprise, and then on a supply ship. 

Key witnessed the bombardment from his own 
vessel. It began at 7 a.m., Sept. 13, 1814, and 
lasted, with intermissions, for 25. hours. The 
British fired over 1,500 shells, each weighing as 
much as 220 lbs. They were unable to approach 
closely because the Americans had sunk 22 vessels 
in the channel. Only four Americans were killed 
and 24 wounded. A British bomb-ship was disabled. 

During the bombardment Key wrote a stanza on 
the back of an envelope. Next day at the Fountain 


Inn, Baitimore, he wrote out the poem and gave 
it to his brother-in-law, Judge J. H. Nicholson. 
Nicholson suggested the tune, Anacreon in Heaven, 
and had the poem printed on broadsides, of which 
two survive. On Sept. 25 it appeared in the Balti- 
more American. Later Key made 3 copies; one is 
in the Library of Congress and one in the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. 

The copy that Key wrote in his hotel Sept. 14, 

1814, remained in the Nicholson family for 93 
years. In 1907 it was sold to Henry Walters of 
Baltimore. In 1934 it was bought at auction in 
New York from the Walters estate by the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore, for $26,400. The Walters 
Gallery in 1953 sold the manuscript to the Mary- 
land Historical Society for the same price. The 
purchase price was donated by Mrs. Thos. Court- 
ney Jenkins, Baltimore, in memory of her mother- 
in-law, Mrs, Catherine Key Jenkins, daughter. of 
a first cousin of Francis Scott Key. 
_ The flag that Key saw during the bombardment 
is preserved in Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton. It is 30 by 42 ft., and has 15 alternate red 
and white stripes and 15 stars, for the original 
13 states plus Kentucky and Vermont. It was 
made by Mary Young Pickersgill. The Baltimore 
Flag house, a museum, occupies her premises, 
which were restored in 1953. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


I 
Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 


air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 
Oh, say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
anne eo of the free and the home of the 
rave 


il 
On a spore. dimly seen through the mists of the 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
What is that’ which the breeze, o'er the towering 


steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 


eam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 
‘Tis, the star-spangled banner! O long may it wave 
Ce) aoe tend of the free and the home of the 


Ill 

And where is that band who so vauntingl 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s ponidaien! 
A home and a country should leave us no more! 

Their blood has washed o i 

Yoo ut their foul footsteps’ 

No refuge could save the hireling an 

Proper ine terror of flight, or tne ha the 

e: 


And the | Ster-spangled banner in triumph doth 


Oe I of the free and the home of the 


Lay 
Oh! thus be it ever, when freem 
Between their loved and the war's tant 


tan homes and the war's deso- 


Blest with victory an 
cane oy d peace, may the heav’n 


Praise the Power th: 

rie Bac ih dil at hath made and preserved 

Then conquer we must, when our 
And this be our motto: ‘‘In 

And the star-spangled banner 


cause it is just, 
God is our trust.’* 
in triumph shai} 


wave 
O’er the 1 
ae of the free and the home of the 
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Charter of the Gnited Pations 


s - 
in the dignity and worth of the human person 
in the equal right of men and women and o 
nations large and small, and 

To establish conditions under which justice and 
peapect for the obligations arising from treaties 
@nd other sources of international law can 
Maintained, and 5 : 

To promote social progress and better standards 
of_life in larger freedom. and for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors, an 

To unite our strength to maintain international 
peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social advancement 
of all people, have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through 
representatives assembled in the city of San Fran- 
cisco. who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 

resent Charter of the United Nations and do 

ereby establish an international organization to 
be known as the United Nations. 
CHAPTER I 
PURPOSES 

Article 1—The purposes of the United Nations 

are: 


1. To maintain international peace and security, 
and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
gression or other breaches of the peace, and to 
bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach 
of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 

ace; 
ap To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, social, 
cultural or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for the fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations in the attainment of these common 
ends. PRINCIPLES 
Article 2—The organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
act in accordance with the following principles: 

1. The organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equaiity of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 
the rights and benefits resulting from membership, 
shall fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed 
by them in accordance with the present charter. 

3. All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
Ee nustinnal peace. and security, and justice, are 
not endangered. 

4. All members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any member or state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 


i Nations. : 
pees members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present charter, 
and shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The organization shall ensure that states not 
members act in accordance with these principles 
so far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

. Nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter; but this principle shall 
not prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII. 

CHAPTER II 
MEMBERSHIP 

Article 3—The original members of the United 
Nations shall be the states which, having par- 
ticipated in the United Nations Conference on 
international Organization at San Francisco, or 
have previously signed the declaration of the 


United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, sign the present 
nes and ratify it in accordance with Particle 


Article 4—1. Membership in the United Nation- 
is open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the present 
charter and which, in the judgment of the organi- 
zation, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to member- 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 

Article 5—A member of the United Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement action has 
been taken by the Security Council may be sus- 

ended from the exercise of the rights and priv: 
eges of membership by the General Assembly uvo~ 
the recommendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may be 
restored by the Security Council. 

Article 6—A member of the United Nations whica 
has persistently violated the principles contained 
in the present charter may be expelled from the 
organization by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council 

CHAPTER III 
ORGANS 

Article 7—1. There are established as the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice 
a Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found 
necessary may be established in accordance with 
the present charter. 

Article 8—The United Nations shall place no 
restrictions on the eligibility of men and womer 
to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of equality in the principal and subsidiary organs. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 

Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist of 
all the members of the United Nations. 

Each member shall not have more than five 
representatives in the General Assembly 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 10—The General Assembiy may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or reiating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided in the present 
Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, mas 
make recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or both, 
on any such questions or matters. 5 

Article 11—1. The General Assembly may con- 
sider the general principles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
including the principles governing disarmament 
and the regulations of armaments, and may make 
recommendations with regard to such prineipies 
to the members or to the Security Council or both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of internationa. 
peace and security brought before it by any member 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Council 
or by a State, which is not a member of the 
United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the State or States 
concerned or to the Security Council, or both. A 
question on which action is necessary shall be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention 
of the Security Council to situations which are 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set out 
in this article shall not limit the general scope 
of Article 10. 

Article 12—1. While the Security Council is exer- 
cising in respect of any dispute or situation the 
functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the 
General Assembly shall not make any recommen- 
dation with regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary General, with the consent of 
the Security Council, shall notify the General As- 
sembly at each session of any matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity which are being dealt with by the Security 
Council and shall similarly notify the General 
Assembly, or the members of the United Nations 
if the General Assembly is not in session, immedi- 
aren the Security Council ceases to deal with such 
matters. 

Article 13—1. The General Assembly shall 
initiate studies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of: _ 

(a) Promoting international cooperation in the 
political field and encouraging the progressive 
development of international law and its codifica- 
tion: 
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b) Promoting international cooperation in the 
er social, cultural, educational and health 
fields and assisting in the realization of human 
rights and basic freedoms for all without distinc- 
tions as to race, sex, language or religion. 

2. The further responsibility functions and 
powers of the General Assembly with respect to 
peers pla eae (b) above are set 
or n Chapter an 4 

Article 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
12, the General Assembly may recommend measures 
for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, re- 
gardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a 
violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
setting coreh the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

Article 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
sider reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 


ion. 

Article 16—‘‘The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the international 
trusteeship system as are assigned to it under 
Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of 
the poustecship: agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic.”’ 

Article We The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approve the budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
and shall examine the administrative budgets of 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

3. The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly wyorTING 


Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant questions shall be made by a_ two-thirds 
Majority of those present and voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the right and privileges of 
members, questions relating to the operations of 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions—including the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and voting. 

Article 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. The. General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
permit such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
the failuré to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the member. 

PROCEDURE 

Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may require, Special sessions shall be 
conyoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 
_,_ Article 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its presi- 
dent for each session. 

Article 22—The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 23—1. The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members of the United Nations. The 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due regard being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem- 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
Ee aad Beace ana fecurtty, and to the other 

S 0 € organization, and also to e 

geographical distribution. ae 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security 
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Council shall be elected for a term of two years. 
In the first election of the non-permanent mem- 
bers, however, three shall be chosen for a term of 


one year. A retiring member shall not be eligible _ 


for immediate re-election. 
mee Each etn on the Security Council shall 
ave one representative. 
PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 

Article 24—1. In order to insure prompt and 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council primary re~ 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and agree that in carrying out 
its duties under this responsibility the Security 
Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Coun~ 
cil shall act in accordance with the purposes and 
prinicples of the United Nations. The specific 
powers granted to the Security Council for the 


discharge of these duties are laid down in Chapters © 
VI, 


» Vil, and XII. . 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual 
and, when necessary, special reports to the General 
Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25—The members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Seauriky Come fig ag oa with the provisions 
fo) e present charter. 

‘Article 26—In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Secur- 
ity Council shall be responsible for formulating 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
to the members of the United Nations for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments. vo’ - 


TING 

Article 27—1. Each member of the Security 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members. : 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members, provided that, in deci- 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 


from voting. PROCEDURE 

Article 28—1. The Security Council shall be so 
organized as to be able to function continuously. 
Each member of the Security Council shall for this 
purpose be represented at all times at the seat of 


the organization. 
. The Security Council, shall hold periodic 
meetings at which each of its members may, if it 


so desires, be represented by a member of the 


Government or by some other specially designated | 


representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at 
such places other than the seat of the organization 
as in its judgment may best facilitateits work. 

Article 29—The Security Council may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 

Article 30—The Security Council shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the method of 
selecting its president. 

Article 31—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council may 
participate without a vote in the discussion of 
any question brought before the Security Council 
whenever the latter considers that the interests of 
that member are specially affected. 

Article 32—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Councli 
or any State not a member of the United Nations, 
if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 


The Security Council shall lay down such condi- _ 


tions as it may deem just for the participation of 
f roe which is not a member of the United 
ations. 


CHAPTER VI 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
Article 33—1. The parties to any dispute, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi- 


cial settlement, resort to regional agencies or ar- 


rangements or other peaceful mean 
choice. PB ans of their own 


2. The Security Council shall, when it deems 


necessary, call upon the parties to settle their | 


OMarticle othe Sonn it 

icle € Security Council may invest 

any dispute, or any situation which might jead to 
international friction or give rise to a dispute, in 


order to determine whether its continuance is likely } 


to endanger the maintenance of i: 

and security. 2 nternational peace 
cle . Any member of the United Nat: 

may bring any dispute or any situation of fons 


ie 
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mature referred to in Article 34 to the attention 
the Security Council, or of the General As- 


sembly: 
_ 2. A state which is not a member of the United 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council or of the General Assembly any dispute 
to which it is a party, if it accepts in advance, for 
the purposes of the dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present charter. 
3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in 
jpect of matters brought to its attention under 
article will be subject to the provisions of 


| Articles 11 and 12 


_ Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 

Stage of a dispute of the nature referred to in 

Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recom- 

ee SOREOBTIELS procedures or methods of ad- 
en 


2. The Security Council should take into con- 


sideration any procedures for the settlement of the 


eepute which have already been adopted by the 
parties. 
3. In making recommendations under this article 
the Security Council should take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as_a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provisions of 
the statute of the court. 

Article 37—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they shall 


| refer it to ‘the Security Council. 


2. If the Security Council deems that the con- 


| tinuance of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger 


the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38—Without prejudice to the provisions 
of Articles 33-37 of this chapter. the Security 
Council may, if ali the parties to any dispute so 
request, make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 


PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 
OF AGGRESSION. 
Article 39—-The Security Council shall determine 


the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make 


“recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 


41 and 42, 


“measures provided for in Article 41, ca 


taken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 
_ Article 40—In order to prevent an aggravation 
of the situation, the Syerie Salpeter ao ed Lens 
he recommendations or deciding upon 
making t ie. = iF soa the 
s concerned to comply w Such provisiona. 
Rressures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 
rovisional measures shall be without prejudice 
ed the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional 
res. 
prarticlc 41—The Security Council may decide 
what measures. not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect to its de= 
cisions, and it may call upon ‘members of the 
United Nations to apply such measures. These 
may include complete or partial interruptions of 
economic relations and of rail, sea. air, postal, tele- 
aphic, radio. and Other means of communica- 
jon, ald the severance of diplomatic relations. 

"Article 42—Should the Security Council con- 
sider that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate, or have proved to be in- 
adequate, it may take such action by air, sea or 
land forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such 
action may include demonstrations, blockade, and 
other operations by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the United Nations. { 

Article 43—1. All members of the United Na- 
tions, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security. undertake to 
make available to the eee Counel pate ees 

rdance Ww: a special a nt 
a ned forces, assistance, and facilities, 


i ights of passage, necessary for the 
Sess. wat e aintaining international peace and 
security. 


states in 


pravticle 44—When the Security Council has de- 


to use force it shall, before calling upon a 
eben. not represented on it to provide armed 


forces in fulfillment of the obligations assumed 
under Article 43, invite that member, if the mem- 
ber so desires, to participate in the decisions of the 
Security Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that member’s armed forces. 
Article 45—In order to enable the United Nations 
to take urgent military measures, members shall 
hold immediately available national air force con- 
tingents for combined international enforcement 
action. The strength and degree of readiness of 
these contingents and plans for their combined 
action shall be determined, within the limits laid 
down in the special agreement or agreements Te- 
ferred to in Article 43, by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 


tee. 

Article 46—Plans for the application of armed 
force shall be made by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 47—1. There shall be established @ Mili- 
tary Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
the employment and command of forces placed 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members 
of the Security Council or their representatives. 
Any member of the United Nations not perma- 
nently represented on the committee shall be 
invited by the committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the committee's 
responsibilities requires the participation of that 
member in its work. : 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be re- 
sponsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed torces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council. Questions 
relating to the command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the au- 
thorization of the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropriate regional agencies 
may establish regional subcommittees. 

Article 48—1. The action required to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United Nations 
shall join in affording mutual! assistance in carry- 
ne eet the measures decided upon by the Security 

uncil. 

Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas- 
ures against any state are taken by the Security 
Council, any other state, whether a member of the 
United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
fronted with special economic problems arisin 
from the carrying out of those measures sha 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack occurs against a 
member of the organization, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security. Measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not in any way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security 
Ccuncil under the present charter to take at any 
time such action as it may deem necessary in order 
to meintain or restore international peace and 
security. 

CHAPTER VIII 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Charter 
precludes the existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity as are appropriate for regional action, ‘pro- 
vided that such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the organization. 

2. The members of the United Nations entering 
into such arrangements or constituting such agen- 
cies shall make every effort to achieve peaceful 
settlement of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council, 

3. The Security Council should encourage the 
development of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies either on the initiative 
of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council. | 

4. This article in no way impairs the applica- 
tion of Articles 34 and 35. ; 

Article 53—1. The Security Council shall, where 
appropriate, utilize such arrangements or agencies 


—~ se 


for enforcement action under its authority. But 
no enforcement action shall be taken under regional 
arrangement or is regional agencies without the 
authorization of the Security Council, with the 
exception of measures. against any enemy state, as 
descrived below, provided for pursuant to Article 
107, or in regional arrangements. directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the organization may, on 
request of the governments concerned, be charged 
With the responsibility for preventing further ag- 
gression by such a state. 

. The term ‘enemy state’’ as used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
signatory of the present charter. 

Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully informed of activities. under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
Trangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 

COOPERATION e 

Article 55—With 2 view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being wich are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 

(b) Solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and 

(c) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 56—All members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 57—1. The various specialized agencies 
established by inter-governmental agreement, and 
having wide international responsibilities as de- 
fined in their basic instruments in economic, social, 
eultural, educational, health and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United 
pysnone in accordance with the provisions of Article 


3. 

2. Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
teferred to as ‘‘the specialized agencies.’”’ 

Article 58—The organization shall make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies 
and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate. initiate negotiations among the States 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized 
agency required for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
the organization’s functions set forth in this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and) 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 


Articie 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. A retiring member shall be eligible for im- 
mediate re-election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative, 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 62—1. The Economic and Social Council 
may make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. 

2, It may make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to 
euers fallin me ue competence. 

; may call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international ae 
ferences on matters falling within its competence. 


Article 63—1. The Economic and Social 
may enter into roved. by 
General 


relationship with 


to obtain reports on the steps taken to give eff 
to its own recommendations and falling within its 
competence which are made by the General As-- 
sembly. 

2. It may communicate its observance on these 
General Assembly. 


tform such functions as fall within 
competence in connection with the carrying out; 
of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General. 
Assembly, perform services at the request of the? 
members of the United Nations and at the re- 
quest of the specialized agencies. : 

3. It Han perform such other functions as are? 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter and’ 
such functions as may be assigned to it by the’ 
General Assembly. 


VOTING - 

Article 67—1. Each member of the Economic and: 
Social Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council » 
shall be taken by a majority of the members» 
present and voting. 

PROCEDURE 

Article 68—The Economic and Social Council 
shall set up commissions in economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights, 
and such other commissions as may be required 
for the performance of its functions. 

Article 69—The Economic and Social Council 
shall invite any member of the United Nations to) 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations on 
any matter of particular concern to that member: 

Article 70—The Economie and Social Council 
may make arrangements for representatives of the 
specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in 
its deliberations and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its representatives to 
participate in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 

Article 71—The Economic and Social Council 
may make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its competence. 
Such arrangements may be made with interna-— 
tional organizations, and, where appropriate, with 
national organizations after consultation with the | 
member of the United Nations concerned. 

Article 72—1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its president. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet 
as required in accordance with its rules. which 
shall include provision for the convening of meet- 
ings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


DECLARATION REGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES ; 
Article 73—Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the adminis- | 
tration of territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-government recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the ‘inhabl- 
tants of these territories are paramount, and accept 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the | 
utmost, within the system of international peace 
— Petey Pagina alti Need me poorer charter, the | 
-being 0: e inhabitants o ese terri 
and. tg. this end: aie ei 
a o insure, w ue respect for the cult : 
of the peoples concerned, their political, economic, 
Social, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their pnueenos against abuses; 

To develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the peoples 
and to assist them in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying stages of advancement: 

(c) To further international peace and security! 

(d) To promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate 
with one another and with appropriate interna 
tional bodies with a view to the practical achieve- 
ment of the social, economic, and scientific pur- 
poses set forth in this paragraph: and 


_(e) To transmit regularly to the secretary gen- 
1 for information purposes, subject to such 
itation as security and constitutional considera- 

may require, statistical and other information 

of a technical nature relating to economic, social, 
and educational conditions in the territories for 
ich they are respectively responsible other than 

t oe territories to which Chapters XII and XIII 


y- 

Article 74—Members of the United Nations agree 
that their policy in respect to the territories, to 
which this chapter applies, no less than in respect 
of their metropolitan areas, must be based on the 
general principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests and well-bein 

the rest of the world. in social, economic an 
commercial matters. : 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75—The United Nations shall establish 
under its authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration: and supervision of 
such territories as may be placed thereunder by 
subsequent individual agreements. These _ terri- 
tories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 

Article 76—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system in accordance with the purposes of the 
United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present 
Charter, shall be: 

a) To further international peace and security; 

b) To promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories, and their progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement; 

+ (ce) To encourage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
encourage recognition of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the world; and 

_..(d) To insure equal treatment in social, econo- 
‘mic and commercial matters for all members of 
‘the United Nations and their nationals, and also 
equal treatment for the latter in the administra- 
tion of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives, and subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 80. 

Article 77—1. The trusteeship system shall apply 
‘to such territories in the following categories as 
“may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 
agreements: 
pa a) Territories now held under mandate; 

8} Territories which may be detached from ene- 
-my—states as a result of the second World War; 


and t 
erritories voluntarily placed under the 
Been, by states responsible for their administra- 


tion. 

_ It will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
eis which territories in the ore categories 
will be brought under the trusteeship system and 

hat terms. ; 
wr article 78—The trusteeship system shall not ap- 
ply to territories which have become members of 
the United Nations, relationship among which 
should be based on respect for the principle of 

reign equality. . 

RS Acticle 79—The terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
ritory to be placed uhder the trusteeship system, 
including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
agreed upon by the states directly concerned in- 
cluding the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a member of the 
United Nations, and shal] be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 85. 

Article 80—1. Except as may be agreed upon in 
individual trusteeship agreements made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this chapter, placing 
each territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
ing in this chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
ever of any states or any peoples or the terms 
of existing international instruments to which 
members of the United Nations may respectively 
be parties. , " 

: ragraph 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
Brcked us eying grounds for delay or postponement 
of the negotiation and conclusion of such agree- 
ments for placing mandated and other territories 
under the trusteeship system as provided for in 
Article 77. ‘| 

le 81—The trusteeship agreement shall in 
Sion case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and designate 
the authority which shall exercise the administra- 
tion of the trust territory. Such authority, here- 
after called the administering authority, may be 
one or more states of the United Nations itself. 

Article 82—There may be designated, in any 
frusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust terri- 
tory to which the agreement applies. without preju- 
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dice to any special agreement or agreements made 
under Article 43. 

rticle 83—1. All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the approval 
of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of 
their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised 
by_the Security Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 
Bball be applicable to the people of each strategic 
' 3. The Security Council -shall, subject to the 
provisions of the trusteeship agreements and with- 
out prejudice to security considerations, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to 
perform those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to political, 
economic, social and educational matters in the 
strategic areas. 

Article 84—It shall be the duty of the administer- 
ing authority to insure that the trust territory 
shall play its part in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. To this end the 
administering authority may make use of volun- 
teer forces, facilities, and assistance from the trust 
territory in carrying out the obligations toward the 
Security Council undertaken in this regard by the 
administering authority, as. well as for local defense 
and the maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 

Article 85—1.. The functions of the United Na- 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for ail 
areas not designated as strategic, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIiil 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 
Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 

sist of the following members of the United 

Nations: 

‘ sp Those members administering trust terri- 
ories; 

(b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 

(c) As many other members elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly as may be 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 
ee trust territories and those which 

o not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council 
shall designate one specially qualified person to 
represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 8—The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out 
their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the admin- 
istering authority; ; 

(b) Accept petitions and examine them in con- 
sultation with the administering authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within the 
administering authority; and 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 


VOTING 
Article 89—1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
taken by a majority of the members present and 


oune: PROCEDURE 

Article 90—1. The Trusteeship Council shall 
adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91—The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the special- 
ized agencies in regard to matters with which they 
are respectively concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Article 92—The International Court of Justice 
shall be the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. It shall function in accordance with the 
annexed statute, which is based upon the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
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and forms an integral part of the present chapter. 

Article 93—1. All members of the United Nations 
are ipso facto parties to the statute of the Inter- 
pational Court of Justice. 

2. A State which is not a member of the United 
Nations may become a party to the statute of the 
International Court of Justice on_ conditions to be 
determined in each case by the General Assembly 
upon recommendation of the Security Council. 

Article 94—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions undertakes to comply with the decision of the 
International Court of Justice in any case 
which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the 
es incumbent upon it under a judgment 
rendered by the court, the other party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, if 
it deems necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give effect to 
the judgment. 

Article 95—Nothing in the present Charter shall 
prevent members of the United Nations from en- 
trusting the solution of their differences to other 
tribunals by virtue of agreements already in exis- 
tence or which may be concluded in the future. 

Article 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council may request the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97—There shall be a secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 
organization may require. The secretary general 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

Article 98—The secretary general shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. The secretary 
general shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99—The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Article 100—1. In the performance ot their 
duties the secretary general and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the or- 
ganization, 

. Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
and the staff, and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101—1. The staff shall be appointed 
by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
signed to the Economic and Social Council. the 
Trusteeship Council, and as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations. These staffs shall 
form a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, com- 
petence and integrity. Due regard shall i paid 
to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
a geographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any mem- 
ber of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possible be 
registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or international 
agreement which has not been registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may invoke that treaty or agreement 
before any organ of the United Nations. 

Article 103—In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the members of the United Na- 
tions under the present charter and any other 
Pere ae onal oblieations ie which they are sub- 
ject, igations under ql 4 
shall, prevail as the present charter 

rticle 104—The organization shall enj 
territory of each of its members such west cae 
pacity as may he necessary for the exercise of 
its functions and the fulfillment of its purposes. 

Article 105—1. The organization shall enjoy 


vileges and immunities as are necessary for 
ent of its P 

Nations: Arig omicials of ‘the ganiza 

similarly erfjoy sel eee and immunities 


tion. 

3. The General Assembly may make recom- 
mendations with a view to d g the details 
of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
article or may propose conventions to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII ; 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 106—Pending the coming into force of 
such special agreements referred to in Article 43, 
as in the opinion of the Security Council able 
it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under? 
Article 42, the parties to the four-nation declara- 
tion signed at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and France, , 
shall, in accordance with the provisions of Para-- 
graph 5 of that declaration, consult with one? 
another and, as occasion requires, with other: 
members of the organization with a view to such 
fort action on behalf of the organization as may’ 

e necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- - 
national peace and security. 

Article 107—Nothing in the present charter shall! 
invalidate or preclude action in relation to any! 
state which during the second World War hasi 
been an enemy of any signatory to the present; 
charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war? 
by the governments having responsibility for such: 
action. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—Amendments to the present charter’ 
shall come into force for all members of the or-- 
ganization when they have been adopted by a: 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the General! 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with their» 


all the permanent members of the Security Council. . 
Article 109—1. A general conference of the! 


ber of the United Nations shall have one vote in the: 
conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present charter recom- - 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference: 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with: 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


Article 110—1. The present charter shall be: 


oO 

which shall notify all the signatory sta: ach 

deposit as well as the secretary Poenewe on ean 
d 


upon the deposit of ratificati ¥ 
of China, France, the Union of Sovint seein eee 


es. 

4. The states signatory to the pr \ 

which ratify it after it has come Minto fore a 

pares ee hel eeumy sd oe the United Nations 
u | 

Decne eposit of their respective i 


Article 111—The present charter, of which the 


Signatory states. | 
In faith whereof the representatives of the) 
United Nations have signed the present charter, | 
Done in the city of San Francisco the twenty- 
ae oo of June, one thousand. nine hundred sna 
orty-five. : 
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U. S. Passport, Visa and Health Requirements 


Source; Passport ice, U. S. Dept. of 
Passports are issued by the U. S. Dept. of 
State for travel in countries with which the 
United States has friendly relations. Passports 
are not valid for travel in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and the Communist-controlled parts of 
China, Korea and Vietnam. Passports are not 


‘required for travel in certain countries named 


in a later paragraph. 

A visa is a stamp of approval and is affixed 
to the passport by the consulate of the country 
to be visited. No country of Western Europe re- 
quires visas. 

Austria—Passport required, visa not required 
for visit of 3 mos. or less, but if trip is for gainful 
occupation visa is required. 

Canada does not require passports from U.S. 
citizens. However, Americans should carry evidence 
oi U.S. citizenship. 

West Germany—Passport required; visa not re- 
quired if visit is for business or pleasure and 
stay is temporary. Includes Berlin. 


Japan—Passports, but not visas are required 
for civilian personnel associated with the Armed 
Forces. Dependents of military and civilian per- 
sonnel who go to reside there must have a pass- 
port but need no visa. Anyone entering Japan 
for business or pleasure, needs both passport and 
visa. Visas are obtainable without fee from the 
Japanese Embassy, Washington, D. C., or Japanese 
consulates in New York City, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle and Honolulu. 

Mexico—U. S. citizens need a tourist card, 
yalid for 3 mos., single entry, $3; 6 mos., mul- 
tiple entries, $5. No fee is asked for a child 
under 15 accompanied by parent. A traveler on 
business gets a visitante card on the same terms. 
An American who goes to Mexico for employment 
must get a visitante card good for not more than 
a yr., fee $41.50. Cards are issued by Mexican 
diplomatic and consular offices. 

Passperts are not required by the following coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, some of which 
set a time limit on the visit, as indicated: Ba- 
hamas; Barbados (6 mos.); Bermuda; British 
West Indies, including Leeward and Windward 
Islands, Trinidad, Tobago (6 mos.); British Guiana 
(3 mos.); Colombia (1 yr.); Costa Rica (30 days 
up to 6 mos.); Cuba; Dominican Republic (15 
days); Ecuador (90 days); Guatemala (90 days); 
Haiti (30 days); British Honduras (6 mos.); Ja- 
maica (6 mos.); Panama; Venezuela (30 days). 

Also passports are not required for the following 
U.S. territories: Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Virgin Islands, nor the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. The Dept. of State advises: ‘Americans 
proceeding to the Canal Zone without passports 
should have either a round-trip ticket or invita- 
tion from the government of the Canal Zone; 


Jacking either they should carry a passport with a 


visa of Panama. 
Passports may be issued for Poland and the 


USSR; both must carry visas. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A PASSPORT 


An applicant for a passport must appear in 
person before a clerk of a Federal Court or a 
State Court authorized to naturalize aliens, or 
before a passport agent of the Department of 
State. Such agents are located in Boston (U.S. 
Post Office Bldg.); Chicago (U.S. Court House); 
New Orleans, (International Trade Mart); New 
York City (630 Fifth Avenue); San Francisco 
(Federal Office Bldg.); Los Angeles (500 So. 
Figueroa St.); and Washington, D. C. (Passport 
Office, Dept. of State, 1717 H St., NW). 

Native and Naturalized Citizens—A native Amer- 
ican citizen must submit a birth certificate, or a 
baptismal certificate, or a certified copy of the 
record of baptism. If these are unavailable, he 
should submit an affidavit made by a parent, 
prother, sister or other relative, or by the physi- 
cian at his birth, or by another reputable person, 
giving name, date and place of birth. f 

A person who claims American citizenship 
through birth abroad of American parents must 
present evidence of his parents’ American birth or 

ization. ; 
“og Sp married to an American citizen prior 
to Sept. 22; 1922, must give evidence of her hus- 
band’s citizenship. If married to a citizen or alien 
on or after Sept. 22, 1922, she must submit. evi- 
dence of her own citizenship. If she lost citizen- 
ship by marriage to an alien and terminated that 


State and U. S. Public Health Service 


relationship prior to Sept. 22, 1922, she must sub- 
mit evidence of citizenship and divorce. 

A naturalized citizen must submit a certificate 
of naturalization. See precautions for Travel by 
Naturalized Citizens, page 632. 

A person who claims citizenship through natu- 
ralization of a parent should submit the natu- 
ralization certificate of the parent, or a certificate 
issued by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. A woman who claims citizenship 
through naturalization of her husband prior to 
Sept. 22, 1922, should submit her husband’s cer- 
tificate of naturalization or a certificate pro- 
vided by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Aliens—An alien leaving the United States must 
have a passport from his own country and a rec- 
ord of his arrival stamped on it. He must have a 
permit from his local Collector of Internal Révenue 
showing he has paid his taxes. If he wishes to re- 
turn he must get a permit before-leaving. 

Business and Missionary Work—Persons pro- 
ceeding on private business to countries other than 
‘Iron Curtain’’ countries are not required to sub- 
mit sponsoring letters. Persons going abroad be- 
cause of a contract or agreement with the U. S. 
Government-must submit letters from employer 
describing their jobs, destination, purpose and 
length of stay abroad. Those on newspaper or 
journalistic business must submit letters from 
sponsors describing destination and purpose. 

Persons of military draft age may receive pass- 
ports, but should advise local draft boards of their 
whereabouts abroad. 


PHOTOS, WITNESS, FEES 


Photographs—Two duplicate photographs, one to 
be signed, are required. When a wife, or wife 
and children, are included in one application a 
group photograph is preferred. They must be 
full face, on thin paper, with light background, 
not over 3x3 in., nor less than 214x214 in., and 
taken within the six months before applying. 

Witness—An identifying witness must appear 
with the applicant and sign the affidavit. The wit- 
ness must be an adult American citizen, man or 
woman, who has known the applicant for at least 
2 years. An expired passport bearing a signed 
photograph may be used as identification in place 
of a witness. 

Fees—A passport costs $10, of which $1 is paid 
to the passport agent and $9 is sent, in currency or 
money order payable to the Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. with application. A person on 
official business pays $1. For special clearance, 
including wire service, the fee is $2. 

Identification—For travel in places where 4 
passport is not required, Americans should carry 
some documentary evidence of their United States 
citizenship. A native-born citizen should have in 
his possession his birth or baptismal certificate or 
some other personal document which would help 
to establish that he is an American citizen, such 
as an affidavit of his birth executed by his par- 
ents or some other person having personal knowl- 
edge of the date and place of his birth. A natu- 
ralized person should carry his naturalization 
certificate. Cards showing club membership, in- 
surance policies, driving permits, and other docu- 
ments of this nature are useful. 

A passport is valid for 2 years unless limited and 
may be renewed for 2 years on payment of $5. The 
4 years must run consecutively. For renewal apply 
to Dept. of State, Washington, D. C., enclosing 
the fee. 

A smallpox vaccination certificate less than 
3 years old must be shown by ali persons enter- 
ing the U. S. except those arriving directly from 
Canada, Bahamas, Bermuda, Panama Canal Zone, 
Cuba, Greenland, Iceland, St. Pierre-Miquelon, 
West Coast of Lower California, Aruba, Curacao 
or British Virgin Islands. 

Travelers returning from cholera and yellow 
fever infected areas and arriving in receptive 
areas of the United States must have vaccination 
against these diseases as designated by the 
National Health Dept. 

Information on these and other health require- 
ments are listed in Immunization Information 
for International Travel, available from the 
Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. More detailed information may 
be had from the Epidemiology & Immunization 
Branch, Division of Foreign Quarantine, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Po he ee ee 
Naturalization: How to Become an American Citizen 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice 


A person who desires to be naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States may obtain the neces- 
sary application form as well as detailed informa- 
tion from the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service or from the clerk of a 
court handling naturalization cases. 


There no longer are any racial bars to naturali- 
zation. Women have the same right as men to 
become naturalized. 

The law no longer requires an applicant to file 
a declaration of intention, but an alien may file 
one if he wishes, in order to prove to an employer 
that he has taken steps to become a citizen or for 
other purposes. 

The first step toward naturalization is make an 
application to file a petition for naturalization in 
an office of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

An applicant must be at least 18 years old. 
He must have been‘a lawful resident of the 
United States continuously for 5 years. For hus- 
bands and wives of U. S. citizens the period is 
3 years in most instances. Special provisions apply 
to certain veterans of the Armed Forces. 

An applicant must have been physically present 
in this country for at least one-half of the re- 
quired 5 years’ residence. 

Every applicant for naturalization must: 


(1) sign the petition in his own handwriting, if 
physically able to write: 

(2) demonstrate an understanding of the English 
language, including an ability to read, write, and 
speak words in ordinary usage in the Enelish lan- 
guage (persons physically unabie to do so, and 
persons who were on December 24, 1952 over 50 
years of age and had been residing in the United 
States for 20 years are excepted: 

(3) have been a person of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Constitution, and 
well disposed to the good order and happiness of 
the United States for five years just before filing 
the petition or for whatever other period of resi- 


Advice for Travelers: 


Each returning resident of the U. S., whether 
citizen or not, may bring free of duty merchandise 
for personal use worth a maximum of $500, under 
these conditions: 

He may bring back $200 worth if he has been 
abroad at least 48 hours, except that 24 hours 
suffices on the California-;Mexican border. He may 
not include more than 1 gallon of alcoholic bever- 
ages, nor more than 100 cigars or 300 cigarets or 3 
Ibs. of tobacco. Members of a family may pool 
their exemptions. This exemption cannot be 
claimed oftener than once in 31 days. 

Each returning resident is allowed to bring 
back free of duty an additional $300 worth of 
merchandise once every 6 months if he has been 
abroad at least 12 days. Gifts to others may be 
included in his personal list, but articles in- 
tended for sale are not exempt. Gifts sent to 
others from abroad are subject to duty if valued 
over $10. 

Each member of a family is entitled to the ex- 
emptions, and a family may pool the total. 

Each nonresident is allowed to bring free of 
duty his personal effects; also his household 
effects if they have been in use abroad 1 year 
or more; also gifts to others not exceeding $10. 
In ‘addition each nonresident is permitted to 
bring in 1 quart of alcoholic beverages, and 300 
cigarets, or 50 cigars, or 3 lbs. of tobacco for 
his own use. 

Air Travel 


On a first-class trans-Atlantic flight a passenger 
may carry 66 lbs. of luggage free; a tourist class 
passenger, 44 lbs. free. A charge is made for extra 
weight, up to a specified limit. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR TRAVEL 


Naturalized American citizens desiring to y 
the countries of their birth may be amebahiy te 
military service and other regulations there. The 
U.S. State Dept. advises such travelers to get 
Specific information from the consulates of the 
Benitles Bee 

a naturalized American lives two year 
the land of his birth without registering Sate 
with the U.S, Consul, a number of countries take 
for granted that he has given up his American 
citizenship. This is the law in Czechoslovakia 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. : 


dence is required in his case and continue to ; 
such a person until admitted to citizenship; and 
4) demonstrate a knowledge and understanding 
oi Seem ee al at | 
les and form of government. cee 
The titioner also is obliged to have two cred-_ 
ible, cii witnesses. These witnesses must have © 
personal knowledge of the applicant’s character, 
residence, loyalty, and other Bee tpt 
A person not of good moral character includes 
a habitual drunkard, an adulterer, a polyga~ 
mist, one sexually immoral, a violator of criminal 
law, one whose income comes principally from 
illegal gambling, one convicted of or more 
gambling offences, one who gave false testimony - 
to avoid the terms of the law, one in prison for 
180 days or more, one convicted of murder. 


Ban on Subversives 

Naturalization. is denied to any person who, 
within 10 years, has been subversive, including 
communists and’ others who favor a totalitarian 
form of government, and those who oppose all 
government. Except that membership in, or affili- 
ation with, a proscribed organization which was 
involuntary, or when the petitioner was under 16 
years of age, or by operation of law, or necessary 
for the purpose of obtaining employment, food 
rations, or other essentials of living, may operate 
to remove the bar to an alien’s naturalization. 
Those who requested and were granted exemption 
from services the Armed Forces of the United 
States on the ground of alienage and those who 
deserted from the Armed Forces.of the United 
States at any time during which the United 
States has been at war are also barred from 
naturalization in certain instances. 

When the court grants naturalization, the appli- 
cant takes an oath of allegiance to the United 
States, obligating himself to bear arms on its 
behalf, or perform noncombatant service in the 
Armed Forces, or perform work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction, and renouncing 
his former allegiance. 


Customs Exemptions 


A man who evaded military service in his home- 
land by failing to appear when called or by emi- 
grating after he was enrolled, may be compelled 
to serve on his return. unless there are extenu- 
ating circumstances. Several nations exempt con- 
scripts from further military service if they 
served in the armed forces of the Allies during 
World War II. Inquiry regarding status is advised. 

A Briton who wishes to become a naturalized 
American citizen is considered a British citizen 
until he makes a formal renunciation before 
British authorities. 

A Frenchman wishing to become an American 
citizen must have the authorization of the French 
government any time within 15 years of his enroll- 
ment in the army, unless he has been exempted, 
or has a final discharge, or is over military age, 
or if he fulfilled his military obligations in the 
U.S. Army during the first and second World 
Wars. An American woman who marries a 
Frenchman acquires French nationality unless 
prior to her marriage she declined it. 

Portugal will recognize American naturalization 
of a Portuguese if the latter has resided five 
years in the United States. z 

Greece regards as Greek citizens: (1) former 
Greek nationals naturalized abroad after 1914 
without authorization from Greece; (2) Persons 
born abroad of parents considered by Greece to 
have Greek nationality, even though they may 
have acquired citizenship elsewhere; (3) Greeks 
who were former subjects of Turkish territory, 
except Istanbul; (4) Greeks formerly of Istanbul 
ee before Aug. 1, 1929 without Turkish pass-« 
_ Israel has two types of visas: visitor’s visas and 
immigration visas. A visitor’s visa is limited to 3 
mos. and may be renewed. A person who wishes 
to live in Israel permanently must obtain an 
immigration visa. This person will be required to 
give military service if a male between 18 and 49, 
inclusive, or a female between 18 and 38, inclu- 
sive, and will not be permitted to leave the coun- 
try if liable for active duty until the service is 
completed. An American citizen who becomes a 
member of a foreign army may lose his American 
citizenship, Jews who have immigration visas ac= 
quire Israeli nationality by automatic operation 
unless they disavow any intention to a consul of 
Israel here or to the Israeli government. 
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) Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 


Source: United States Department of Justice 


The Immigration and Nationality Act, enacted 
1952 and amended 1954, distinguishes between citi- 
Zens at birth and those whose citizenship was 
acquired after birth. The latter are designated 
naturalized citizens. It also distinguishes between 
citizens and noncitizen nationals who, though not 
citizens, owe permanent allegiance to this country. 


Sec. 301. (a) The following shall be nationals and 


citizens of the United States at birth: 


(1) A person born in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 


(2) A person born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, that the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of 
Such person to tribal or other property. 

(3) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying pussessions of parents both of whom 
are citizens and one of whom has had a residence 
in the United States, or one of its outlying posses- 
sions, prior to the birth. : 

_ (4) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who has been 


physically present in the United States or one of its, 


outlying possessions for a continuous period of one 
year prior to the birth, and the other of whom is 
a@ national, but not a citizen of the United States. 


(5)_A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
citizen of the United States who has been physi- 
cally present in the United States, or one of its 
outlying possessions, for a continuous period of one 
year at any time prior to the birth. 


6) A person of unknown parentage found in 


eC 
the United States while under the age of 5 years, 


until shown, prior to his attaining the age of 21 


years, not to have been born in the United States. 


(7) A person born outside the geographical 
limits of the United States and its outlying pos- 
sessions of parents one of whom is an alien, and 


the other a citizen of the United States who, 


prior to the birth of such person, was physically 


present in the United States or its outlying posses- 


sions for a total of not less than 10 years, at least 
5 of them after the age of 14. The paren’s 
period of service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States may be included in computing the 
total. On March 16, 1956, Congress extended the 
provisions of this paragraph to children born after 
Jan. 12, 1941, and before Dec. 24, 1952, to parents 
one of whom is a U. S..citizen who served in the 
Armed Forces after Dec. 31, 1946, and before Dec. 


pe 1852. Citizenship Retention 

(b)* Any person who is a national and citizen of 
the United States at birth under paragraph ), 
shall lose his nationality and citizenship unless 
he shall come to the United States prior to attain- 
ing the age of 23 years and remain at least 5 years: 
Provided, that such physical presence follows the 
age of 14 and precedes the age of 28. 

(c) Subsection (b) shall apply to a person born 
abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934: Provided, 
however, that nothing contained in_ this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to alter or affect the citi- 
zenship of any person born abroad subsequent to 
May 24, 1934, who, prior to the effective date of 
this act, has taken up a residence in the United 
States before attaining the age of 16 years, and 
thereafter, complies with the residence require- 
ments for retention of citizenship. 


Puerto Rico 
Sec. 302. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or after April 11, 1899, and prior to Jan. 13, 1941, 
subject to U.S. jurisdiction, residing on Jan. 13, 
1941, in Puerto Rico or other territory over which 
the United States exercises rights of sovereignty 
and not U.S. citizens under any other act, are 
declared to be citizens of the United States as of 
January 13, 1941. All persons born in Puerto Rico 
on or after January 13, 1941, and subject to US. 
jurisdiction, are citizens at birth. 
Canal Zone and Republic of Panama 
Sec, 303. (a) Any person born in the Canal 
Zone on or after Feb. 26, 1904, whose father or 
mother was a U.S. citizen when he was born, is 
a citizen of the-United States. 


(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama 


on or after Feb. 26 1904, whose father or mother 
when he was born was a U.S. citizen employed 
by the U.S. Government or by the Panama Rail- 
road Co., or its successor, is a citizen of the U.S. 


fe Alaska 
Sec. 304. A person born in Alaska on or after 
March 30, 1867, except a noncitizen Indian, is a 
U.S. citizen at birth A noncitizen Indian born in 
Alaska on or after March 30, 1867, and prior to 
June 2, 1924, is a U.S. citizen as of Jume 2, 1924. 
An Indian born later in Alaska is a citizen at birth: 


Hawaii 
Sec. 305. A person born in Hawaii on or after 
Aug. 12, 1898, and before April 30, 1900, is a U.S 
citizen as of April 30. 1900. A person born im 
Hawaii on or after April 30, 1909. is a citizen at 
birth. A person who was a citizen of the Repubiic 
of Hawaii on Aug. 12, 1898, is a U.S. citizen as of 


April.30), 1200. Virgin Islands 

Sec. 306 specifies that all persons born in the 
Virgin Islands on or after Jan. 17, 1917, and prior 
to Feb. 25, 1927, subject to U.S. jurisdiction, are 
U.S. citizens as of the later date, and all persons 
born there on or after Feb. 25, 1927, under U.S. 
jurisdiction, are U.S. citizens at birth. The law 
also extends U.S. citizenship to natives of the 
Virgin Islands, under conditions, who on Jan. 17, 
1917, resided in those Islands or in the U.S. and 
were residing in those Islands, the U.S., or Puerto 
Rico on Feb. 25, 1927, and were not citizens of 
any other foreign country. 

Guam 

Sec. 307 specifies that U.S. citizenship shall be 
given all inhabitants of Guam who on April 11, 
1899, were Spanish subjects who continued to re- 
side in Guam or other U.S. territory after that 
date, without having preserved or acquired foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam who Tre- 
sided there on April 11, 1899, who after that date 
continued to reside there or in other U.S. terri- 
tory, without preserving or acquiring foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam on or after 
April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
U.S., provided that no steps were taken to pre- 
serve or acquire a foreign nationality, if birth 
was before Aug. 1, 1950 

Nationals not Citizens 

Sec. 308. Unless otherwise provided, the fol- 

lowing are nationals, but not citizens, at birth: 


(1) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States on or after the date of formal 
acquisition of such possession; 

(2) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are nationals, but not citizens, of the United 
States, and have had a residence in the United 
States, or one of its outlying possessions prior to 
the birth of such persons; 

(3) A person of unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the U.S. while under the age 
of 5 years, until shown, prior to his attaining the 
age of 21, not to have been born there. 


Children Born out of Wedlock 

Sec. 309. (a) The provisions of paragraphs (3) 
(4), (5), and (7) of section 301 (a), and of para- 
graph (2) of section 308, apply as of the date ot 
birth to a child born out of wedlock on or after 
the effective date of this Act, if the paternity of 
the child is established while the child is under 
the age of 21 by legitimation. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in section 405. 
the provisions of section 301 (a) (7) shall apply to 
a child born out of wedlock on or after January 
13, 1941, and prior to the effective date of this Act, 
as of the date of birth, if the paternity of such 
child is established before or after the effective 
date of this Act and while such child is under 
the age of twenty-one years by legitimation. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, a person born, on or after the 
effective date of this Act, outside the United 
States and out of wedlock shall be held to have 
acquired at birth the nationality status of his 
mother, if the mother had the nationality of the 
United States at the time of such person's birth, 
and if the mother had previously been physically 
present in the United States or one of its out- 
lying possessions for a continuous period of one 


year. 


ON MARRYING A FOREIGNER 


law, an American woman, native- 
fae ie However, there are countries that do not recognize this 


instance, assumes that any woman who marries a French citizen also becomes a 


iti e, unless she specifically gives notice otherwise. 
ER ees fot man, married to a foreigner, may lose her citizenship by other means, 
fficial position with a foreign government, To clarify 


other instances she should consult the Dept. of State. 


American citizenship by virtue of her marriage. 
rule. France, for 


An American wo r 
renounce it, or she can forfeit it by taking an o 


her position in these and 


born, who marries a foreigner, does not lose her 


She can 


Admission of immigrants into the United States 
is regulated by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Act and its amendments. The latest revision, 
the Immigration Act of 1957, was approved by the 
President Sept. 11, 1957. It enlarges opportuni- 
ties for entry under the quota system and provides 
for keeping families together, as explained later 
in this article. 

Aliens wishing to enter the United States for 
permanent residence get immigrant visas from 
U. S. consuls located abroad. They must present 
documents of identity and nationality. : 

Aliens coming solely for a short stay, for busi- 
ness or study, and not as immigrants, also must 
get visas in U. S. consulates abroad and have 
documents of identity. If they live in contiguous 
foreign countries, such as Mexico and Canada, 
they must apply to consuls for identification cards 
for border crossing. All aliens on arrival must 
be inspected at U. S. ports by officers of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service of the Dept. 
of Justice, to determine admissability under 
American laws. 

Aliens are divided into three classes: quota im- 
migrants, who come under the quotas alloted to 
foreign nationals; non-quota immigrants, who 
are outside the quota limitations for special rea- 
sons, and non-immigrants (visitors or seasonal 


workers). 
NEW IMMIGRATION ACT 


The Immigration Act of 1957 amends the Act 
of 1952 (McCarren-Walker Act), which also was 
amended Sept. 3, 1954. The 1957 revisions permit 
the entry of about 63,000 above the legal quota of 
154,857 established earlier. This total will include 
4,000 orphans, 8,000 additional immigrants from 
quota numbers formerly postponed (quota mort- 
gages), 36,000 relatives of immigrants who could 
not be included because quotas for their nation- 
alities were filled, and 14,556 who fled to the West, 
called refugee escapees. The new Act provides: 

An illegitimate child may enter with its parents. 
The word child includes also an adopted child un- 
der 14, if latter has been two years with parent. 

An unlimited number of non-quota visas may be 
granted eligible orphans adopted or to be adopted 
by American citizens within the next two years. 
The age limit is raised from 10 to 14. 

The Attorney General may permit entry of 
child, spouse or parent of a citizen or legally 
admitted alien even if the relative had committed 
an act that would have barred him, or was af- 
fiicted with tuberculosis. 

The Attorney General may waive deportation 
of aliens already in the U, S. or permit entry of 
those who would otherwise be deported or refused 
entry on the ground of fraud, misrepresentation 
or perjury if they are parents, spouses or chil- 
dren of American citizens or of legally admitted 
aliens. This applies especially to aliens from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain who made misrepresenta- 
tlons to protect themselves. 

The Secy. of State and the Attorney General 
may waive fingerprinting for non-immigrant 
aliens on a basis of reciprocity. They also have 
authority to permit foreign diplomats to remain 
permanently in the U. S., including Communists 
who defect to the U. S. 

The practice of making only one-half of the 
quotas of several countries available each year 
and postponing the rest (quota mortgages) is 
cancelled. The Act provides entry on a non-quota 
basis of relatives of Americans who are on waiting 
ae et oversubscribed quotas, notably Italian and 

reek, 


PROVISION FOR REFUGEES 


The Act of 1957 permits the allocation of 18,656 
visas that remain unissued when the Refugee Re- 


The United States Immigration Law 


Sources: The Federal Statutes and Proclamations 


lief Act expired. 


except the Soviet Zone of Germany; 1,600 
be used by Dutch ethnic refugees living in 


Netherlands on Aug. 7, 1953, and unable to return © 


to their usual abode and in need. The r 


East on account of race, religion or political 
opinion. The law calls such a person a “‘refugee- 


Ethiopia on the South. 
EXCLUDED ALIENS 


The following aliens are among those excluded: 
Persons feebie-minded, insane, previously in-~ 


sane, psychopathic, epileptic, mentally defective; 
also those afflicted with tuberculosis, leprosy of 
other dangerous contagion, or having a physical 
defect impairing the ability to earn a living; also 
those who accompany them to protect them. 

Also chronic alcoholics, narcotic drug addicts, 


persons convicted of narcotic violations or su-- 


spected of illicit traffic in prohibited drugs. 

Also paupers, beggars, stowaways; those con- 
victed of or admitting moral turpitude, other than 
a political offense, with certain exceptions for 
those under 18. c 
more offenses other than political and senten 
for a total of 5 years or more. 
and those engaged in commercialized vice. 

Persons seeking to enter the U. S. to perform 
skilled or-unskilled labor, if U. 


aliens would adversely affect them, with 


e- 
exception of aliens whose admission would benefit 


the nation. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
permits an alien to arrange for his employment be- 
fore he comes to the U. S., and enab.es him to sub- 
mit evidence that he is not likely to become a 
public charge. Only if the Secretary of Labor certi- 
fies that there exists an oversupply of a given skill 
in a given locality will the immigrant be barred, 

Also excluded are those who try to enter the 

. S._by fraud and misrepresentation, and those 
who abet such acts; those over 16 and physically 
capable of reading who cannot read and under- 
stand some language or dialect; those trying to 
enter the country from contiguous foreign terri- 
tory or adjacent islands within two years after 
arrival there on a transport line that has not 
complied with the U. S. immigration laws. 

Also those who left the U. S. to avoid military 


service in time of war or national emergency, un- | 


less they were nonimmigrants. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Excluded from the United States are persons 
who seek to enter to engage in activities against 
the public interest and likely to endanger the 
welfare, safety and security of the country. Any 
persons who probably would engage in espionage, 
sabotage, disorder or other activities inimical to 
the U. S., or who are members of organizations 
that must register under the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, are barred. 

Also excluded are persons—except certain non- 
immigrant officials and employees of foreign gov- 
ernments and international organizations—who are 
or have been anarchists, 
government, members of or affiliated with a com- 
munist or other totalitarian party; those who 
teach or advocate the overthrow of the U. S. 
Government by force or violence and advocate 
destruction of property and killing of government 
officials, or who are members of or affiliated with 
organizations with these aims. 

Involuntary membership or affiliation with such 


Also those convicted of two or 
Also prostitutes - 


S. workers are> 
available for such labor and if the employment of | 


opposed to organized . 


organizations is not considered a reason for exclu- . 


sion. 


Passports Issued to Many on World Tours 
Source: Passport Office, Dept. of State, Washington, D. C. 


Passports issued by the Passport Office 
374,625, an increase of 6% over the firs 


In the first half, 1957, 53.4% 


» Dept. of State, in the first half, 1957, reached a tot 
t half of 1956. These passports covered Seo eek 


of the travelers were women. 


501,611 individuals. 


in order, were housewife, student, pechotdie cence cae DE He major occupations of all travelers, 


Of those who specified their mode of travel 
The total number of passports issue 
travelers included: Touring wester 
Far East and Hong Kona” Mite ae 


, 518; USSR, A 
these passports is not indicated, but rales 


was 559,066. 
British Isles alone 69,355; Germany, 62,196; 
22,093; Africa, 7,214; 


Rumania, 131. The number of individual 
e total of travelers considerably. 5 ee ae 


| 


, first half of 1957, 54.9% went by ship and 45.1% by air. | 
d oie § eee year, 1956 


Destination of | 
44,859; : : 
israel, 3,182: Czechoslovatia 859; Italy, 33,282; France, 27,189; World tour, 


) 
. 
| 
7 
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Quotas; Corporation Taxes 635 
1a. . 
Normal Immigration Quotas 
Source: Passport Office, U. S. Department of State 
Quota Quota area Quota Quota area Quota Quota area | Quota 
100 || Ethiopia 100;|Luxemburg...... 100]|San Marino.... 100 
100 land 566||Monaco......... 100||Saudi Arabia... 100 
100|| France. 3,069]/Morocco........ 100/|Somaliland 
100 || Germany 25,814||Muscat (Oman).. 100 (italy)....... 100 
Ghana. 100|| Nauru (Aus- So.-West Africa 100 
1 Gt. Brit 65,361 tralia) .. ; 100!|Spain, 250 
100 || Greece 308 1 100 
1,405|| Hungary 3,295 
297 || Iceland 1,698 
1 dia 100 (Australia)... . 100 
100 || Indonesia 100|| New Zealand.... 
100 || Iran (Persia).... 100|| Norway......... 100 
FOO Trad? ose aces 100|| Pacific Islands 100 
Ireland (Hire)...| 17,756 O88): ete 100 
Gi Oe eee 100||Pakistan........ 100 
100}}Italy........... 5,645|| Palestine (Arab).. 100 
JAPAN... cess 185|| Philippines. ..... 100||Turkey........ 225 
100||Jordan.......... 100)| Poland... 523. 6,488/|U. of S. Africa. . 100 
100}| Kerea.......... 100||Portugal........ 438|/U.S.S.R ....... 2,697 
100||Laos............ 100|| Ruanda-Urundi Vietnam. ...... 100 
105|| Latvia.......... 235 (Belgium) ..... 100||Yemen....... 100 
2,859)! Lebanon........ 100}|Rumania........ 289)| Yugoslavia. .. 933 
1 EIRETIB-. 2. faut es 100||Samoa, Western Added by Act of 
1,175||Libya........... 100 (New Zeal’d).. 100}; 1957 (est.) ... .| 63,000 
100 || Liechtenstein 100 
115 || Lithuania....... 384 Total -snctsxt 217,851 


American consular offices throughout the world 


1956 had expired. 


PRT OHTA SVR. PNAS ehiare Gale's Fess 3 6 2,221 
| JE OT oot ei tas ir ee ea 1,959 
SIPS ce otitlt specail cores kee aahten ,344 
| PA AEG tice fone ele /-israre 22 Sailer ele 4 
| RS QTIAG A Nee os fafertie = aitteare. «cage sine ciaTeieiele« 35,587 
MOUS Rene ens Cee cities rreee oe = ore ,495 
MPTOMNER RT <, lade Were ai ee Eee eee ees os 045 
RN eae iret ee ei fate Sake omieye 14,133 
ISRECHOSIGVRRIG. | von hk Cae Fou ree ,701 
RPCRIEIRE KS Wl da) Swe niin,- siese ERGs sina »39T 
Dominican Republic .............. 1,025 
SRPMS OOM So 3 he new 2 gee Caw nin « 1,038 
PR eee iets enters BISCO ns ho 0s 4,301 
CLEATS ets feces Mee ole a .niapet owe 32,698 
RPORL DTAbAIN See cio en Sehr sees 1,066 
PEC ECDE oh ee Fo tccnde ta craaic ate ahs ,614 


IMMIGRATION VISAS ISSUED IN FISCAL 1957 


issued or renewed a total of 906,599 visas in the 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1957. The increase of non-immigrant aliens was 93,100. The total number 
of immigrant visas was 317,412, a decrease of 14, 
increased by 11,235, whereas the non-quota visas dropped because special legislation effective in 


995 from fiscal 1956. The number’ of quota visas 


Total over 1,000 immigrant visas for specific countries in fiscal 1957 were: 


Norway 
Panama 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
USSR 


——— 


Number || Yr. | Number | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. ; Number 
8, 313,339 579,663);1910 | 1,041,570); 1928 307,255]| 1946 108,721 
227,498) 439,730)| 1911 878,587 || 1929 279,678}| 1947 147,292 
84,066) 169,986) 285,631)| 1912 838,172{| 1930 241,700]| 1948 170,570 
141,85? 268,536/|.1913 | 1,197,892|| 1931 97,139) | 1949 188,317 
138,469 343,267||1914 | 1,218,480]) 1932 35,576)/1950 249,187 
177,826 230,832}| 1915 6,700 || 1933 23,068] {1951 205,717 
457,257 229,299)| 1916 298,826|| 1934 29,470) /1952 265,520 
43 311,715}| 1917 295,403 || 1935 34,956) 1953 170,434 
788,992| 448,572)| 1918 110,618 || 1936 $t),329); 1954 208,177 
603,322 487,918)| 1919 141,132 |} 1937 50,244) |1955 237,790 
518,592 648,743} | 1920 430,001)| 1938 67,895) |1956 321,625 
395,346 857,046)| 1921 805,228] 1939 82,99 —_——_—— 
334,203 812,870)| 1922 309,556 || 1940 70,756) |Tot’l) 40,734,745 
Bh 1,026,499) | 1923 522,919) 1941 51,776 
546,889 00,735)| 1924 706,896 || 1942 28,781 
444,427 1,285,349} | 1925 294,314]! 1943 23,725. 
404,806) |1890 455,30: 782,870) | 1926 304,488 || 1944 28,551 
459,803] |1891 1 560,319 751,786) | 1927 335,175|| 1945 38,119 


Immigration from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 


Corporation Taxes 


Normal Tax: On all net income the normal tax 
rate is 30¢2. For taxable years beginning after 
June 30, 1958, the normal tax rate is 25%. 

Surtax: Surtax net income tax rate is 22% on 
net income over $25,000. : 

Pay-as-you-zo0 Tax: Effective for calendar year 

1955 and after, corporations’: which expect to pay 
syer $100,000 tax must file an estimated tax re- 
port by September 15, while those on a fiscal-year 
basis must file a report on the 15th day of their 
jth month. The tax liability will be the expected 
ax minus $100,000. 
“The estimated tax payments accelerate from 
10% in 1955 to 50% in 1959 and in every case 
whe balance of the tax may be paid on the follow- 
ng year by two installments on the 15th day of 
he 3rd and 6th months. 


Net operating losses may be applied against 
profits for 7 years. The carry-back provision, 
applying losses against profits in previous years, is 
increased to 2 years from one. 

Deduction for depreciation may be as much as 
two-thirds of the cost of the new plant and equip- 
ment in the first half of the plant’s useful life. 

Sole proprietorships, and partnerships with no 
more than 50 members, which are engaged in an 
enterprise in which capital is a material income 
producing factor, or 50 per cent or more of the 
gross income of which is derived from trading as 
a principal or buying and selling real property, 
stock, securities or commodities for the ac- 
count of others, may elect to be taxed as corpora- 
tions at the maximum rate of 52% on their 
operating income, 


Internal Revenue Code for Individuals, Estates and Gifts 


; of 1954 was enacted by the 83rd Congress, 2nd Session, and appro 
oo, prcaenk Auge ein It constitutes a major revision of 
the U. S. Statu 
ting Office, Washington, D. C. 


by the President Aug. 16, 
d endments. It is published as Vol. 68A of 
‘fi e Sunt. of Documents, U. S. Government Prin 


WHO FILES REPORTS AND HOW 
‘Who must File—Every citizen or resident of the 
United States with a gross income of $600 or more 
must file an income tax report. Anyone who has 
attained the age of 65 before the close of the tax- 
able year must make.a return only if his or her 
gross income is $1,200 or more. 

What Form to Use—Form 1040A is a card, for 
persons whose income is less than $5,000 and con- 
sists of wages reported on withholding slip, and 
not more than $100 from other sources. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service will figure the tax and 
send a bill or a refund if the taxpayer so reauests. 

Form 1040 is used by persons whose income of 
less than $5,000 comes from diverse sources and 
who wish to enter certain deductions and credits, 
and find their own tax. 

Form 1040 is also used by those whose non- 
business deductions are more than 10% of income, 
and by all whose income is $5.000 or over. The 
taxpayer may take the standard deduction (10% 
of income but not more than $1,000) or itemize 
and claim the deductions. 

DATES FOR FILING RETURNS 

April 15 1s the date for filing tax returns by 
individuals using the calendar year, and for pay- 
ment of tax or of first quarterly installment of 
the estimated tax. Other installments to be paid 
June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 

April 15 is the date for filing declaration of 
estimated tax. Amended declarations may be 
filed June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 

A final return may be filed Jan. 31. Farmers 
may file a final return Feb. 15. 

JOINT RETURN 

A husband and wife may make a single return 
jointly, even if one has no income personally. 
Their tax will be twice the tax imposed if the 
income were cut in half. 

A. new provision stipulates that if one spouse 
dies, the survivor may compute his tax as though 
he filed a joint return for the first two taxable 
years following, provided he or she also was able 
to file a joint return the year of the death, and 
maintains in the household a home for a de- 
pendent child or stepchild. If the taxpayer re- 
marries before the end of the taxable year these 
privileges are lost but he is permitted to file a 
joint return with his new spouse. An individual 
legally separated from spouse by divorce or sep- 
arate maintenance is not considered married. 


ESTIMATED TAX 

Many who earn less than $5,000 need not file 
an estimate. Estimates are required from (1) Every 
Single individual who expects to earn over $5,000 
with not more than $100 not subject to withhold- 
ing; (2) every head of a household or surviving 
spouse who expects to earn over $10,000; (3) every 
married couple who file a joint return and expect 
to have an aggregate of more than $10,000 in- 
come; (4) Anyone who expects to receive more 
than $100 from sources other than wages subject 
to withholding if income is expected to exceed $600, 
multiplied by the exemptions claimed, plus $400. 

In estimating income, exclude items that are 
exempt from taxation, including mustering-out 
pay, social security benefits, and benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 

Personal exemption is $600. 

Every individual has an exemption of $600, to be 
deducted from gross income. A husband and a 
wife are each entitled to a $600 exemption. A 
person 65 or over gets another exemption of $600. 
A blind person gets another exemption of $600. 

Exemption for dependents, over one-half of 
whose support comes from the taxpayer, is $600, 
and now applies to child, stepchild or adopted 
child under 19; also to child, stepchild or adopted 
child who put in 5 mos. or more as full-time 
student at a recognized college or at farm training 
under educational supervision. This also applies 
to any non-relative if a member of the tax- 
payer’s household and living there. ; 

The taxpayer gets the exemption for a de- 
pendent student even if the student earns part of 
his way, provided the taxpayer pays over half of 


= - — | lee 
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enui de of 1§ 
the Internal ie Co ted bs 


Rev 
tes at Large and is dis 
. ’ 


the student’s expenses: If the student gets : 
scholarship, this is not counted as earnings. i 
provision replaces the former regulation, whict 
cancelled the exemption if the student earned $6 

Payments received as social security, and 
the Railroad Retirement Act, are exempt. 


WITHHOLDING TAXES 

Every employer paying wages must deduct a 
equal to 18% of the amount by which the wa 
exceed the number of withholding exemption 
multiplied by the amount of one such exemption 

The employee must give his employer the nun 
ber of his exemptions. If the employee has mo 
than one exemption, he multiplies the number bi 
the one exemption, which is designated as follow 
for the payroll period: 

Weekly, $13; biweekly, $26; semimonthly, : 
monthly, $56; quarterly, $167; semiannually, $333 
annually, $667; daily, $1.80. 

SUPPORT OF DEPENDENT CHILD 

A woman, a widower or a man legally separat 
or divorced, who cares for a dependent child the 
is under 12 or any physically or mentally handi 
capped dependent, regardless of age, may deduc« 
not more than $600 for expenses for care ag 
dependent if taxpayer has to work. No deduction 
is allowed for payments to another dependent as 
compensation. 
If a wife is working, the deduction is allowes 
only if she and her husband file a joint return 
If their adjusted gross income exceeds $4,500, 
allowance will be reduced by the amount aboy 
$4,500. If the husband is incapable of self-suppo! 
because handicapped, this limitation does nox 


apply. LIFE INSURANCE 

Life insurance paid to survivors is not taxed 
It becomes part of the gross estate if it is paid 
to the estate, or if the owner at his death possessee 
any of the “incidents of ownership,’’ including : 
reversionary interest exceeding 5% of the valu 
of the policy, or had reserved disposition. 

Interest on life insurance left with the insurance 
company and paid to survivors at intervals is tax 
able as received. Formerly, if the life insurance 
was paid in fixed installments, the installment waz 
tax-exempt. Under the 1954 law, if any interest i 
part of the installment payment, that interest i 
taxed, except that the surviving spouse (husbané 
or wife) has an exemption of $1,000 in addition te 
the principal. 

Under the former law, the proceeds of a policy 
were considered part of the insured’s estate, if he 
had paid the premiums, even if ownership of tho 
policy was elsewhere. Under the 1954 law thi) 
limitation is removed. The insured must, however 
have no interest whatsoever in the policy. 

DIVIDENDS 

The first $50 in dividends need not be reported! 
If husband and wife both receive $50 their join 
return need not report the first $100. For divi 
dends received after July 31, 1954, a credit of 497 
may be entered, provided it does not exceed 4% o 
taxable income. 

The credit does not apply to dividends from 
tax-exempt corporations, mutual savings banks 
building and loan associations and several others 

Dividends paid in stock or in stock rights witt 
no change in proprietary interest are exemp 
from tax, except when paid in place of preferree 
stock dividends of the current or preceding year: 
and not part of recapitalization, or when th- 
stockholder has an option to take stock or property) 


DEDUCTIBLE MEDICAL EXPENSES 

Expenses for medical care, not compensated fo? 
by insurance or other payment for _ taxpaye: 
spouse, and dependents, in excess of 3% of ad 
justed gross income are deductible. If taxpayer o: 
Spouse are over 65 this limitation is not enforce 
but applies only to dependent. 

Medical care includes diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention of disease or affecting any structure o 
function of the body, and amounts paid for acci) 
dent or health insurance. | 

Medicine and drugs may be included only to thé 
extent in excess of adjusted gross income. { 

In travel for medical purposes only transpor; 

| 


$2,000 but nop over  $4,00( 
$4,000 but not over 


$22/000 but not over 
$26,000 but not over 


$38,000 but not over $44,000 
$44,000 but not over 
$50,000 but not over 
$60,000 but not over 
$70,000 but not over 


Over 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000. . 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000... 


WIDOWERS 


- If the taxable income is: 
Not over $4,000.........--...-... 
$4,000 but not over 
$8,000 but not over 
$12,000 but not over 
$16,000 but not over 
Over $20,000 but not over 
$24,000 but not over 
$28,000 but not over 
$32,000 but not over 
$36,000 but not over $40, 
$40,000 but not over 
$44,000 but not over 
$52,000 but not over 
$64,000 but not over 
$76,000 but not over 
Over 
Over $ 
Over $120,000 but not over $140,000 


Over $180,000 but not over $200,000 
Over $200,000 but not over $300,000 
Over $300,000 but not over $400,000 


HOUSEHOLD 
If the taxable income is: 


$4,000 but not over 
$6,000 but not over 
$8,000 but not over 
10,000 but not over 
12,000 but not over 
14,000 but not over 
16;000 but not over 
18,000 but not over 
$20,000 but-not over 
$22,000 but not’over 
$24,000 but not over 
$28,000 but not over 
$32,000 but not over 
$38,000 but not over 
$44,000 but not over 
$50,000 but not over 
$60,000 but not over 


$ 
$ 
Over $ 
$ 
$ 


Over 

Over $100,000 but not over 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000.......-.---- 
Over $200,000 but not over $300,000........------ 


MPVOT SSO0 OOO ye ele ove wns ewes a 
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= 1957 Federal Income Tax Rate Schedules 


I, (A) SINGLE TAXPAYERS WHO DO NOT QUALIFY FOR RATE [ 
ae (B) MARRIED PERSONS FILING SEPARATE RETURNS pepe ahatear iy 


$32,000 but not over $38,000............... 


PASE ae $22,500, plus 
$2 


$80,000 but not over $90,000............... 
$90,000 but not over $100,000.............. 


ICE BOO IN er avstyia aint iva aie Ren seeks nls niu Digeaco = 
Ii, (A) MARRIED TAXPAYERS FILING JOINT RETURNS, AND (B) CERTAIN WIDOWS AND 


$88,000 but not over $100,000............... 
100,000 but not over $120,000............... 


Over $140,000 but not over $160,000............... 
Over $160,000 but not over $180,000............... 


ties 6 aa $100,440, plus 84% of excess over $160,000 


Baraat: $4.00 O00) Ae seat a) Pea a aie pis love a rane ae 
\ ————————— 
Ill, UNMARRIED (OR LEGALLY SEPARATED) TAXPAYERS WHO QUALIFY AS HEAD OF 


637 


AND 


The tax is: 
20% of the taxable income 
$400, plus 22% of excess over 000 
$840, plus 26% of excess over $4,000 
Ree plus eo of excess over 000 
‘0 


‘ , plus of.excess over $8,000 
$2,640, plus 38% of excess over ati 
$3,400, plus 43% of excess over $12,000 
$4,260, plus 47% of excess over $14,000 

- $5,200, plus 50% of excess over $16,000 
$6,200, plus 53% of excess over $18,000 
$7,260, plus 56% of excess over $20,000 
$8,380, plus 59% of excess over $22,000 

$10,740, plus 62% of excess over $26,000 


$14,460, plus 65% of excess over $32,000 
$18,360, plus 69% of excess over $38,000 

72% of excess over 
, Dlus 75% of excess over 
$34,320, plus 78% of excess over $60, 
20, plus 81% of excess over 
20, plus 84% of excess over 
$58,620, plus 87% of excess over : 
of excess over $100,000 
% of excess over $150,000 
of excess over $200, 


The tax is: 
20% of the taxable income 
$800, plus 22% of excess over $4,000 
$1,680, plus 26% of excess over _ $8,000 
$2,720, plus 30% of excess over $12,000 


$3,920, plus 34% of excess over 

$5,280, plus 38% of excess over $20,000 

$6,800, plus 43% of excess over 

$8,520, plus 47% of excess over 
$10,400, plus 50% of excess over 
$12,400, plus 53% of excess over $36, 
$14,520, plus 56% of excess over 
$16,760, plus 59% of excess over 
$21,480, plus 62% of excess over 
$28,920, plus 65% of excess over 
$36,720, plus 69% of excess over 
$45,000, plus 72% of excess over $88,000 
$53,640, plus 75% of excess over $100,000 
$68,640, plus 78% of excess over $120,000 
$84,240, plus 81% of excess over $140,000 


. .$117,240, plus 87% of excess over $180,000 
. .$134,640, plus 89% of excess over $200,000" 
$223,640, plus 90% of excess over $300,000 
at MOR Ss $313,640, plus 91% of excess over $400,000 


The tax is: 
20% of the taxable income 
$400, plus 21% of excess over 
$820, plus 24% of excess over 
, plus 26% of excess over 
, plus 30% of exvess over 
, plus 32% of excess over 
, Dlus 36% of excess over 
$3,780, plus 39% of excess over 
$4,560, plus 42% of excess over 
$5,400, plus 43% of excess over 
$6,260, plus 47% of excess over 
$7,200, plus 49% of excess over 
$8,180, plus 52% of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess Over 
Z, of excess Over 
of excess over 
of excess Over 
m of excess Over 
4 Of excess Over 
% of excess over $80,000 
; of excess Over 
0,480, plus 83% of excess over $100,000 
, plus 87% of excess over $150,000 
plus 90% of excess over $200,000 


pete at $235,480, plus 91% of excess over $300,000 


tation may be charged, not board and lodging. 

Deductions for medical care must not exceed 
$2,500 multiplied by the number of exemptions 
allowed taxpayer (other than those related to age 
or blindness). Maximum deductible is $5,000 if tax- 
payer is single, not head of household, not surviv- 
ing spouse, nor filing separate return though mar- 
ried, and $10,000-if taxpayer files joint return, or 
is head of household, or a surviving spouse. 

Medical expenses for a decedent paid by his 
estate within one year after his death are treated 
gs expenses of the taxpayer. ~ 

Medical and hospital benefits provided by the 
employer may be exempt from individual income 
tax. Wages paid in place of such benefits are 
exempt up to $100 a week. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 

Any church or association of churches, tax- 
exempt educational institutions, tax-exempt hos- 
pitals,- and medical research organizations con- 
ducted in conjunction with a hospital may receive 
contributions up to 10% of the taxpayer’s adjusted 
gross income; in addition the taxpayer may give 
20% of his adjusted gross income to other chari- 
table purposes. Thus the total allowable is 30%, if 
properly allocated. 

The limitation does not apply to a taxpayer 
who in the taxable year and in 8 out of 10 pre- 
ceding years paid contributions and income taxes 
that exceeded 90% of taxable income. 

Added to organizations approved for. contribu- 
tions are non-profit cemeteries. 

No deduction for charity is allowed if the tax- 
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payer makes a grant in trust by which he retains 

@ reversionary interest in grant or income ex- 

ceeding 5% of the value of the grant. 
INTEREST 

All interest paid or accrued on indebtedness is 
deductible. 

If personal property is bought under a contract 
providing for payment by installments, and in 
which carrying charges are stated but interest is 
not ascertainable, then payments are held to in- 
clude interest equal to 6% on the average unpaid 
balance. 

PROVISIONS FOR SERVICE MEN 

Members of the Armed Forces below rank of 
commissioned officer do not pay tax on pay for 
service while in a combat zone during an induc- 
tion period or hospitalized as a result of such 
service. 

They do pay tax on army pay if it was received 
for service outside a combat zone. If they serve 
part time in a combat zone and part time else- 
where, they pay tax for the latter service. 

A commissioned officer has an exemption of 
$200 a month army pay while in a combat zone. 
By executive order the U. S. Armed Forces ceased 
to be in a combat zone after Jan. 31, 1955. 

Mustering-out payments are exempt. 

There will he no tax on payment received for a 
telephone or radiophone message originating from 
a member of the Armed Forces in a combat zone. 

PRIZES AND AWARDS 

All prizes and awards must be reported in 
gross income, except when received without action 
by the recipient, such as entering a contest or 
assuming obligations for future services. To be 
exempt, prizes and awards must be received pri- 
marily in recognition of religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, educational, artistic, literary or civic achieve- 
ment. (Nobel and Pulitzer prizes hereafter are 
exempt.) 

Also excluded from gross income is any amount 
received as a scholarship at-an “educational in- 


Federal Estate Tax 


An estate tax return must be filed for every 
citizen or resident of the United States whose gross 
estate exceeds $60,000 in value at the time of his 
death. The tax must be paid within 15 mos. from 
.the date of death. A return must be filed for a 
non-resident, not a citizen, if his gross estate in 
the U. 8, exceeds $2,000 in value. 

The former law allowing an exemption of $100,- 
000 under certain conditions has been revised to 
permit credit for state death taxes, according to 
a graduated table. An estate is also allowed 
deductions for funeral expenses, administration, 
claims, and bequests to religious, charitable and 
fraternal organizations or to government agencies 
for the public welfare. 

Under the former code, life insurance proceeds 
were taxable in the insured’s estate if he had paid 
the premiums, or had retained~‘‘incidents of 
ownership,’’ such as the right to change benefi- 
ciaries, or borrow money on the policy. The revised 
code says life insurance payable to named bene- 
ficiaries is not to be included in the gross estate 
if the insured retained no incidents of ownership 
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stitution, or a fellowship grant wi 
research and clerical expense. If the re p 
of either is a candidate for a degree and is paid 
for part-time work outside, he must report the 
latter, but if such work is a condition for the ¢ 
gree he need not report it. The exclusion for th 
who are not candidates for a degree is limited 
$300 per month. 
Ail paca won in radio. and television contest 
such as give-away programs, must be repo 
DEDUCTIONS FOR SALESMEN 
An employee may now take the standard deduc 
tion and deduct as well the following: transpor— 
tation, except commuting; automobile expense, i 
cluding gas, oil and depreciation; however, meals 
and lodging are deductible as traveling expense 
only if the employee is away overnight. 
An outside salesman—a salesman who works 
full-time outside the office, using the latter only 
for incidentals—may deduct both the standare 
deduction and his business expenses. 
RETIREMENT CREDIT 
A credit against the tax otherwise due of 20%, 
for retirement income up to $1,200 included p 
gross income is allowed to persons over 65. Perso 
under 65 and retired under a public retirement 
system (firemen, policemen, teachers, Federal em. 
ployees) get a credit on up to $1,200 of pensionss 
and annuities given by the system, but not on 


th money 


systems are funds for members of the Armeds 
Forces for 1955 and subsequent years. Any pensi 
or annuity received under the Social Security Act 
or the Railroad Retirement Act reduces the $1;200.). 
Compensation in excess of $900 received by an in 
dividual under 65 and compensation in excess of) 
$1,200 for one 65 or over but under 72 will reduces 


the $1,200. ANNUITIES 

Deductions based on life expectancy will bes 
taken into account hereafter in tax on annuities . 
Under the 1954 law deductions continue to apply 
even after the investment has been recovered... 


in the policy. A reversionary interest which ex 
ceeds 5 per cent of the value of the policy is con 
sidered an incident of ownership in the policy. 

The marital deduction allowed in the formery 
law is extended in the new code. The value of: 
the taxable estate ‘‘shall be determined by de- 
ducting from the value of the gross estate an 
amount equal to the value of any interest in prop- 
erty which passes or has passed from the decedentt 
to his surviving spouse.’’ Thus the deduction 
applies when the surviving spouse has a right tos 
the income for life from all or only a part of thes 
property, as well as power to appoint all, or the 
part in which the survivor has income rights, 
whether or not the property is held in trust. If! 
the spouse has control only over part, the deduc-: 
tion is limited proportionately. The deduction iss 
limited, however, to the value of one-half of thes 
adjusted gross estate. 

Estates of members of the Armed Forces who 
die during induction, or as the result of wounds: 
and diseases incurred in the line of duty, or are 
killed in a combat zone, are entitled to a special 
exemption. 


The tax is computed under the rates listed below on the net taxable estate of the decedent, citizen: 
or resident of the United States after allowing for the specific exemption of $60,000 and deduction for: 
debts, expenses, charitable, marital deductions. The tax so computed is subject to a credit allowance: 


for State death taxes. 


If the taxable estate is: 
PAPEL BOP OUO Nc ciate gs silts Sis testers oh wih a's .e se nnd 


Over $5,000 but not over SLOVO ay hte he 
Over $10,000 but not over B20;000:0 0 0 an a 
Over $20,000 but not over $30,000 

Over $30,000 but not over $40,000......... 
Over $40,000 but not over $50,000 

Over $50,000 but not over $60,000 

Over $60,000 but not over $100,000......... 
Over $100,000 but not over 250/000 oi. ee a 
Over $250,000 but not over $500,000......... 
Over . $500,000 but not over _$750,000......... 
Over $750,000 but not over $1,000,000......... 
Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000......... 
Over $1,250,000 but not over $1,500,000 

Over $1,500,000 but not over $2,000,000........ 
Over $2,000,000 but not over $2,500,000......... 
Over $2,500,000 but not over $3,000,000......... 
Over $3,000,000 but not over $3,500,000......... 
Over $3,500,000 but not over 

Over 4,000,000 but not over 

Over $5,000,000 but not over , 

Over $6,000,000 but not over ; ,000. 

Over $7,000,000 but not over $8,000,000. . 

Over $8,000,000 but not over $10,000,000. . 


Over $10,000,000 


The tax shall be: 
3% of the taxable estate u \ 


Bs eae $150, plus 7% of excess over $5,000 } 
eee $500, plus ia of excess over 0,000 
Sater $1,600, plus 14% of excess over $20,000 } 
Be to $3,000, plus 18% of excess over $30,000 } 
$4,800, plus 22% of excess’ over ,000 } 
$7,000, plus 25% of excess over $50,000 } 
mete $9,500, plus 28% of excess over 60, 
Ee $20,700, plus 30% of excess over $100,000) 
» dante 65,700, plus 32% of excess over $250,000 
rae $145,700, plus 35% of excess over $500,000 
sracetian $233,200, plus 37% of excess over $750, 
veer $325,700, plus 39% of excess over $1,000,000. 
$423,200, plus 42% of excess over $1,250,000 
BPN Ac $528,200, plus 45% of excess over $1,500,000 
ey ee $753,200, plus 49% of excess over $2,000,000. 
eae $998,200, plus 53% of excess over ,500,000. 
nape $1,263,200, plus 56% of excess over $3,000,000. 
of excess over $3,500,000 
of excess over $4,000,000. 
of excess over $5,000,000 
of excess over $6,000,000 
of excess over 000 


of excess over _$8,000,000 
of excess over $10,000,000 
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i Federal Gift Tax 


_ Any citizen or resident who within the calendar 
year makes gifts in excess of $3,000 to any one indi- 
Vidual, or any gift of a future interest regardless 
of value, must file a gift tax return on or before 
Apr. 15 of the following year. In addition to the 
annual $3,000 exclusion for each person to whom 
gifts are made, each donor also has a specific 
‘lifetime exemption of $30,000, and this may be 
taken all at one time or spread over a number 
of years. 

The new code has revised the former restriction 
On future interest. A gift for the benefit of a 


| If the taxable gifts are: 


Over $5,000 but not over $10,000 
Over $10,000 but not over 
Over $20,000 but not over 
Over 330,000 but not over 
Over $40,000 but not over 
Over $50,000 but not over 
Over $60,000 but not over 
Over $100,000 but not over 


Over $250,000 but not over 
$500,000 but not over 


Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000 


er 
rea A OOO, 0G.s 2 clecere clermis te wronie ale sipititiane << sarees = 


Admissions: 
Tax on admissions: 1 cent for each 10c or 
major fraction on all charges of over 90c as of 
Sept. 1, 1956 (P.L. 1010); 1c for each 5c or major 
fraction for horse and dog racing; opera house 
or any piace of amusement box tax, 10%; race 
track box, 20%. Roof gardens, cabarets, 20% on 
sales. Exempt are religious, educational and 
* charitable entertainment, including those by war 
veterans or profiting police and firemens’ dis- 
ability funds. School games are exempt if profits 
go entirely to the institutions or to hospitals 
for crippled children. Wrestling matches, prize 
fights, are not exempt, but there are exemptions 
for rodeos under certain conditions. Swimming 
pools are exempt if operated by governmental 
agencies. 


Billiards, per table, annually.................. $20 
Bowling, per alley, annually... ........ ..... $20 
Cameras, film 0 ee 10% on mfgr’s. sales 


pulsion. A tax of 3 cents a gallon is imposed on 
retail sales of diesel fuel, benzol, naphtha, lique- 
fied petroleum gas used to propel a motor ve- 
hicle, motor boat or airplane, since July 1, 1956. 
A tax of 3 cents a gallon is imposed on gaso- 
line sold by a producer or importer of gasoline, 
since July 1, 1956. : 
Dues, membership fees .......> ea -. 20% 
Electric light bulbs and tubes. .10% on mfgr’s. sales 
Furs (Retail sales) .......---. .-+++-25--++ 10% 
Also a tax of 10% is imposed on articles made 
of fur, or of which the value of fur is 3 times 
that of the next most valuable material; also on 
the retail price of perfumes, cosmetics, toilet 
preparations, except those to be applied on 
babies. Also 10% on the retail price of luggage, 
handbags, brief cases, wallets, purses, card cases. 
Household appliances (Mfgr’s. sales).......... 5% 
Jewelry (Retail sales) ...... Sie ere oi Orta 10% 
A tax of 10% of the retail price is imposed on 
sales of jewelry, real or imitation; pearls, pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones, and imitations; 
articles made of, or ornamented, mounted or 
fitted with precious metals or imitations thereof; 
watches, clocks, cases and movements; gold, 
gold-plated, silver or sterling flatware or hollow 
ware and silver-plated hollow ware; opera glass- 
es, field glasses and binoculars. The tax does not 
apply to articles used for religious purposes, to 
surgical instruments, or watches designed for 
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$750,000 but not over $1,000,000......... 
Over $1,250,000 but not over $1,500,000......... 
Over $1,500,000 but not over $2,000,000......... 
Over $2,000,000 but not over $2,500,000......... 
Over $2,500,000 but not over $3,000,000......... 
Over $3,000,000 but not over $3,500,000 ........ 
Over $3,500,000 but not over $4,000,000. ....... 
Over $4,000,000 but not over $5,000,000......... 
Over $5,000,000 but not over $6,000,000......... 
Over 36,000,000 but not over $7,000,000......... 
Over $7,000,000 but not over $8,000,000......... 
Ov $8,000,000 but not over $10,000,000......... 


minor who gets the unused portion when he be- 
comes of age is no longer considered to be a gift 
of future interest. Thus, the $3,000 annual exclu- 
sion will apply. If the minor dies before becoming 
of age, the gift must pass to his estate or to per- 
Bone he designates, if the $3,000 exclusion is to 
apply. 

When a husband or wife transfers by gift an 
interest in property to his or her spouse a deduc- 
tion in computing gift tax will be allowed to the 
extent of one-half of the value of the gift. Also 
gifts to a third party by either husband or wife 
may be treated as made one-half by each. 
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The tax will be: 


--. 214% of the taxable gifts 


$112.50, plus 514% of excess over $5,000 
$375, plus 814% of excess over $10,000 

$1,200, plus 1014 % of excess over $20,000 
$2,250, plus 134% % of excess over $30,000 
$3,600, plus 1614 % of excess over 340,000 
$5,250, plus 1834 % of excess over $50,000 
$7,125, plus 21 % of excess over 360,000 
$15,525, plus 22144 % of excess over $100,000 
$49,275, plus 24 4% of excess over $250,000 

-.- $109,275, plus 2614 % of excess over $500,000 


... $174,900, plus 273% % of excess over $750,000 
-.. $244,275, plus 2914 % of excess over $1,000,000 
... $317,400, plus 31144 % of excess over $1,250,000 
... $396,150, plus 3334 % of excess over $1,500,000 
--- $564,900, plus 3634 % of excess over $2,000,000 
... $748,650, plus 3934% of excess over $2,500,000 
-.. $947,400, plus 42 % of excess over $3,000,000 
. . -$1,157,400, plus 4414 % of excess over $3,500,000 
. . -$1,378,650, plus 4734 % of excess over $4,000,000 
..-$1,851,150, plus 5014 % of excess over $5,000,000 
.. $2,353,650, plus 5214% of excess over $6,000,000 
. ..$2,878,650, plus 5434 % of excess over $7,000,000 
...$3,426,150, plus 57 % of excess over $8,000,000 
.. -$4,566,150, plus 5734 % of excess over $10,000,000 


Taxes 


the blind, or frames for eyeglasses, or to essen- 
tial parts of fountain pens, pencils, and pipes 
made of precious metals; or metal devices used 
in uniforms of the Armed Forces. 
Liquor taxes: 
Distilled spirits ..,.$10.50 per proof gallon? 
Perfumes, imported (containing 
distilled spirits) .$10.50 per wine gallon! 
1On and after July 1, 1958, the rate will be re- 
duced to $9.00. 
Still wines (including vermouth and 
artificial or imitation wines) 
Not over 14% alcohol....17¢ per wine gallon2 
Not over 21% alcohol....67c per wine gallon? 
Not over 24% alcohol. .$2.25 per wine gallon? 
20n and after July 1, 1958, the rate will be re- 
duced to 15c, 60c, and $2.00 respectively. 
Champagnes, sparkling wines, 
liqueurs and cordials: 
Champagne or sparkling 
Wine. cect gcee .$3.40 per wine gallon’ 
Artificially carbonated 
i .$2.40 per wine gallon? 


duced to $3.00, $2.00, and $1.60 respectively. 
Beer and fermented liquors: 
(Beer, ale, porter, etc., containing 
1% or more of alcohol)... $9 per barrelt 
4On and after July 1, 1958, the rate will be re- 
duced to $8.00. 


Mechanical pens, lighters (Mfgr’s. sales)..... 10% 
Pistols, revolvers (Mfgr’s. sales) .............10% 
Sporting goods (Mfgr’s. sales) ............ 10% 
Telephone calls .....- os Sp wigeea se oe eee 10% 
"PODSACCO sake osha eats vi Cee a a ea 10c per Ib. 


Small cigarettes weighing less than 3 lbs. per 
thousand, $4 per thousand until July 1, 1958, 
and $3.50 per thousand thereafter. 

Travel tickets, berths, seats................... 10% 

(Amounts paid for transportation of 60 cents, or 
less, are exempt as of Sept. 1, 1956. Prior exemp- 
tion was 35 cents.) 


Taxes on Wagers 


Wagering Taxes—10% of the amount of the wager, 
and an occupational tax of $50 per year on 
each person liable for the tax or acting for a 
person who is liable. 


4.5 
3 E 
1 4,001-5.000 3 
Be egy] ds | gurege | gs 
2,001- 3,000 6,001-7, 
3001 £000 2.5 Over 7,000 4.5 
: 1 11,001-25,000 | 4 17.50 35 
OO 2000 | 2 | Over 25,000 | 5 | (1,750) | (3,250) 
6,001-11,000 3 
5,000 1 15,001-20,000 4 2,000 3,500 
Frb01-10,000 | 2 | 20,001-25,000 5 ; 
10,001-15,000 3 Over 25,000 6 
First 1,000 1 | 6,001- 7,000 5 750 1,500 
1,001- 2,000 1.5 ,001- 8,000 6 
2,001- 3,000 2 8,001- 9,000 7 
,001- 4,000 2.5 9,001-10,000 8 
4,001- 5,000 3 10,001-11,000 | 9 
5,001- 6,000 4 Over 11,000 | 10 | H ‘| 
Surtax on intangible income over $600, 2%. For taxable year 1956 the tax is reduced 15%. : 
First 3,000 rt 6,001- 8,000 4 600 1,200 600 
3,001- 4,000 | 2 | 8,001-100,000 5 ; 
4,001- 6,000 3 Over 100,000 6 
First 1,000 1 5,001- 7,000 4 | 1,500 3,000 600° 
1,001- 3,000 | 2 | 7,001-10,000 5 | 
3,001-_ 5,000 3 Over 10,000 6. Deh 
Me SoRIe ck ots First 1,000 2 3,001- 4,000 6 700 1,500 200 — 
| 1,001- 2,000 4 | 4,001- 5,000 7 . { 
2,001- 3,000 5 Over 5,000 8 


The tax is reduced by $5 for each dependent. A surtax of 10% of tax on income above 
the first $2,000 is imposed for 1957 and 1958. { 


 ‘Kentucky!-2-4 


De ah srscaps First 1,000 -75 3,001- 4,000 3 15 30 7.50 
2 2,000 | 1.5 Over 4,000 3.75 | (1,500) | (2,333) (333) 
3,000 2.25 An optional tax} table is [provided. \ | 
2,000 | 1 5,001- 7,000 3.5 600 1,200 600 
2,001- 3,000 2 Over 7,000 5 | 
3,001- 5,000 2.5 
First 3,000 2 5,001- 8,000 5 12 24 <1 eae 
3,001- 4,000 | 3 Over _ 8,000 | 6 | (600) | (1,200) _ | (600) 
4,001- 5,000 4 Surtax: 10% of normal tax not in excess of $25. 20% 0» 
tax over $25 but not over $100. 30% of tax in excess of $100. 
First 10,000 2 2,500 5,000 400 
10,001-50,000 4 | (50) (100) (8) 
Over 50,000 6 


The exemptions and credits for dependents are deductible from the lowest income > 
bracket and are equivalent to the tax credits shown in parentheses. 


Ord’ ary income 800 | 1,600 800 


2 | | \ 
Investment in-| 2 on ist $500) An additional credit of $800 is allowed for each de- 


come 5 on balance} pendent 65 years of age or over. 
Massachusetts!, ,..| Earned income 3.075 2,000 2,500- 400 

and business | 4,000 
income Rates include additional taxes: on all types of income 
Interest and 7.38 surtaxes of 23 7 of tax (3% permanent pine 20% for 
dividends, 1950-59); for 1951-58, 1% of earned and business in: 
capital gains come, and 3% of capital gains on intangibles. An op: 
onintangibles tional tax table is provided. 

Annuities 1.845 


‘The exemptions shown are those allowed against business income, including salaries anc 
wages: a specific exemption of $2,000 for each taxpayer, and in the case of a joint return 
the smaller of (1) $4,000 or (2) $2,000 plus the income of the spouse having the smalle! 
income. In addition, a dependency exemption of $500 is allowed for a dependent spouss 
who has income from all sources of less than $2,000. For nonbusiness income (annuities 
interest, and dividends), the exemption is the smaller of (1) $1,000 or (2) the unusec 
portion of the exemption applicable to business income. Married persons must file ¢ 
joint return in order to obtain any nonbusiness income exemption. If a single person, 0! 
either party to a joint return, is 65 years of age, the®xemption is increased from $1,00¢ 
to $1,500. No exemption is allowed against nonbusiness income if income from al 
sources for a single person exceeds $5,000 and for a married person exceeds $7,500 


Minnesota?-4 


“rab 2900 | | 88038888) $ | ato] elo | of 

001- 2, ,901-20, 1,000) ,000 33) 

00 288 | d= Ore el eee 
,001- 4, "or taxable years '-1960, a surtax of 5% of the ta: 
4,001- 5,000 5 after personal credit is composed. For ae ote year: 
a ane $ 1955-1958, an additional surtax of 5% is levied. 


An additional tax credit fa $10 for single persons and $15 each for taxpayers and spous 
is allowed for persons 65 years of age or over and for blind persons, 


i 


. 
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- Personal Exemp. 


Married | Credit 
or head | for de- 
of family! pend- 
rates) |———————_} ents 
and special rates 
or features 


Applicable Percentage Per- Single 
to rates 


Mississippi. ...... First _ 5,000 2 15,001-25,000 | 5 4,000. | 6,000. |>> sama 
’ : 5.001-10,000 3 re) 25, : ‘ 
| 10,001-15,000 4 a aap 


A surtax of 14% of the tax is imposed for the period April 1, 1955 to June 30, 1958 


Missouri#......... First 1,000 1 7,001- 9,000 j3.5—$90; 1,200 2,4 
m 1,001- 2000 | 1.8-Less $5 | Gver 9,000 [a $1351 [a 
EGuind Ben Tater $15 ane rays apply yen tae jean: eek merely to the 
,001- 5, -5- ortion of inco hi F 
Soon 2 oe0 | ges D me failing within a given bracket. 
Montana!-3........ First 1,000 1 4,001- 5,000 3 600 1,2 
: 1,001- 2,000 aS, 5,001- 6,000 3.5 ee ae 
2,001- 3,00 2 6,001- 7,000 4 
3,001- 4,000 2.5 Over 7,000 5 
New Hampshire. ..|Income & divi-! 4.25 | 600 600 
Z dends (exc. interest on savings deposits) . | | | | 
New Mexico...... First 10,000 1 20,001-100,000 3 1,500 2,500 200 
10,001-20,000 2 Over 100,000 4 | | | 
New York’....:... irst 1,000 2 Over 9,000 | vf } 1,000 { 2,500 |; 400 
1,001- 3,000 3 Capital gains are taxed at one-half the regular rates. Tn- 
3,001- 5,000 4 come from unincorporated business is taxed at 4%. 
5,001- 7,000 5 For taxable years 1955-56, the tax is reduced by 15% 


7,001- 9,000 6 of the first $100 of tax and 10% of the next $200. 


North Carolina!-3..; First 2,000 6,001-10,000 6 | 1,000 2,000 | 300 
2,001- 4.000 4 Over 10,000 7 
4,001- 6,000 5 
An additional exemption of $1,000 is allowed a married woman with separate income. 
North Dakota!....{ First 3,000 1 6,001- 8,000 7.5 600 1,500 600 
3,001- 4,000 2 | 8,001-15,000 10 
T 4,001- 5,000 3 | Over 15,000 11 
5,001- 6,000 
A $600 exemption is allowed for a spouse but the exemption is not granted to a spouse 
who has income. 
Oklahoma*........ First 1,500 1 4,501- 6,000 4 1,000 }; 2,000 ; 500 
1,501- 3,000 2 | 6,001- 7,500 | 5 
| | 3,001- 4,500 3 ' Over 7,500 6 - 
Oregon!-*+......... First 500 4 3,001- 4,000 9 600 1,200 | 600 
501- 1,000 5 4,001- 8,000 | 10.2 | 
1,001- 1,500 6 Over 8,000 11.6 
1,501- 2,000 7 A tax credit of $6 is allowed taxpayers and their 
2,001- 3,000 8 spouses if 65 years of age or over. f 
South Carolina’,...| First 2,000 2 | 4,001- 6,000 4 | 1,000 2,000 | 400 
| 2,001- 4,000 | 3 Over 6,000 5 ia 
Tennessee?.......- Interest 6 |Dividends from corporations haying at least 75% of 
and | their property subject to the Tennessee ad valorem 
dividends tax are taxed at 4%. Z S 
Utab!-3........... First. 1,000 1 3,001- 4,000 4 600 1,200 | 600 
1,001- 2°00 | 2 | Over 45000] 5 | | 
2,001- 3,000 3 eet 
Vermonti-+........ First 1,000 2 3,001- 5,000 6 500 1,000 500 
a 1,001- 3,000 | 4 Over 5,000 | 7.5 | 
Phe rates are subject to reduction if their is sufficient surplus in the general fund 
Virginia!-*......... | First 3,000 2 | Over 5,000 5 | 1,000 | 2,000 |; 200 
| 3,001- 5000 3 ee 
i BESSA ss oleae First 1,000 1 8,001- 9,000 5.5 4 | 14 | 7 
on 1,001- 2,000 1.25 9,001-10,000 6 (700) (1,320) | (560) 
2,001- 3,000 1.5 10,001-11,000 6.5 | 
3,001- 4,000 2.5 11,001-12,000 7 
4,001- 5,000 3 12,001-13,000 7.5 
— 5,001- 6,000 3.5 13,001-14,000 8 
6,001- 7,000 4 Over 14,000 B55 | ae 
7,001- 8,00 5 A surtax of 20% of the tax is imposed for calendar years 
1955-1958. 
f 3....,.-] First 5,000 2.5 15,001-20,000 4 1,000 2,000 | 500 
Bee or con: 5,001-10,000 3. 20,001-25,000 4.5 | | 
= 3) ver A rf F : “i 
pes heel Income from unincorporated business is taxed at 5% 


1 i exemption on account of age or blindness or both is allowed and an identical exemp- 
ae ier S Exemptions range from $400 to $2,000.. In some states exemptions are 


3A standard deduction is allowed. 

4A standard deduction and an optional tax table are provided. 

5Resident taxpayers have the option of using as a tax base Federal net income less Federal income 
tax and certain Federal credits. 


Cain ame 


ee ee ee ee a ae 
-. Sons 
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State Sales Taxes; Types and Rates | | 


Source: Analysis Staff, Tax Division, Treasury Dept. Data of July 1, 1957 ay 
Rates on retail sales ay 


State Type of tax! | Tangi- 


pers. 
prop. 


3% 3% eee rs ..|Automobiles (ine., trucks, t 
hes), *%} tse te i 3%. ‘ calci ol tea0=ee | 


isi eithng d publishing, contrac 
‘livestock producers, and meat packing, 14 %; advertising, p an ; tract 
Potacting and Mrocessing minerals and timber, 1 %; hotel, apartment, and office rentals, storage, 

a soaks a pian aties 3 1 38 «| 8 | 8 (Printing ana pnotography, hotel, 
rooming house, and tourist court rentals, B- 
ti i 


Alabama......... ‘Retail sales.... 
ers, tractors, busses, motorcyc! 
.....|Retail sales.... 


California....... \Be ail sales.... : 
ue Sal a deep mibaeee sees 3 e mes Fe Reece 
Sontele eas 3 3 Rental of living quarters 
eS eigen re 3 | 3 (Transient lodging (for less than 
nsecutive days). 3%. 
Tiiinols?....--.... Retail sales....) 214 J..ee. ae ae 
Indiana...... .(Gross income. . % 1% ié 
display advertising, peaustrie pmo , Wholesalers 
\ . _ 
eae ae Ba aR ate ag wl bees jee pe teat ee | New motor vehicles, trailers, and i 
vee re Retail sates. | ee ee ta t>c2 \Hotel rooms for periods of less: 
than 28 days, 2% 
+a eres sales....| 2 fy 32 a2 j......../Hotels, laundry and clean- 
eee wutomobile and cold storage, printing, and repair services to tangible personal vrovertv. 2%. 
Maine!’......+... Retail sales... . es Ose 3 3 


Misso' ee R 2 | 
camps, 3% of rental charg 
Nevada. . Retail sales. 


2 


PLO: 
wages and satkricel and miscellaneous businesses, 5 %. 


oo Vda A Se Ae eneanrine (Consult pages 232 to 236 for N. Y. State Taxes.) 
North 3 { 1 ‘per Gea toon \Wholesaiting, !/20%; motor ve-- 
vehicles, airplanes, 1% ($80 maximum, transient lodging, 3%). 
North Dakota’. ..| Retail sales....; 2 2 2 oe 
-* See Retail sales... . ee escees pests : 

-.es..! Retail gales... . 2 2 2 2 Advertising (exclusive of news- - 
panes, pemodioats and billboards), printing, automobile storage, hotel rooming houses, and tourist camp 
rentals, 2%. 

Pennsylvania!7,,. .) Retail sales.... 3 Se ca 3 cay ete wie Transient lodging, 3%. 

Rhode Islan=%-!5,. .| Retail sales... . 2 2 Ye Pak ie te, RP ig ey = eae 

South Carolina... .| Retail sales.... 3 Sear re cs Re SAGAN Transient lodging, 3%. 

South Dakota*....| Retail sales.... 2 2 ee i Wiehe” ES Pe aes me 
....| Retail sales. ... Ste sa kyoeaetoe e Dil Nis wotste aieis Rentals of rooms to transients) 


.. |Retail sales.... 


than 90 consecutive days, pateine he and eyorage of ae vehicles, 3%. 


Retail sales... "| 334 | Phot 3% |. -- fasten iddging,” 334% 

Gross receipts 29) ~ 4/10 8/10 SLO EA te eee Manufacturing (except flour, 
which is taxed at 14%), 4/10% wholesaling, extracting, printing, publishing, road and bridge construc- - 
tion, 4/10%; professional and personal services rendered to persons (but not to personal property) © 
and miscellaneous businesses, 8/10%. 


West Virginia. ...| Retail saies....|[ 2 (eee | 2 NS te ohn {All services except personal, 
professional and public utilities, 2%. 
| Gross receipts 21) % | 65/100 | % | 1.3-5.2 |Manutacturing, 39/100%: 
wholesaling, 195/1000%; Sxtracsing, 1.3 to 7.8% contracting, 2%; all service businesses not specifically ~ 
taxed (excluding professional services and services rendered by an employee), 1%. 
Wyoming :.,..:.. Retail sates. . . | 2 2 2 Bae Te ocscsutee shan Meier, in arelces ee en 
Dist. of Col.22....| Retail sales. ... 2 rea eee 2 | 2 lFooa and beverages for off-. 


premises consumption, 1%; transient lodging, 3%. 


1Types of tax: (1) Retail sales: Applies to sales of tangible personal property at retail or to final 
consumer, and generally, to specified services such as amusements, restaurant meals, hotel rooms, 
and public utility services. (2) General sales: Applies to sales of tangible personal property at both. 
wholesale and retail, and, in some cases, to specified services. (3) Gross receipts: Applies to sales by 
manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer, receipts from miscellaneous services and businesses, and, in| 
some cases to professional and personal services. (4) Gross income: Applies to all types of business | 
and personal income, 
“Applies to all public utilities, including transportation of oil and gas by pipeline. In Mississippi, | 
the rate on sales of industrial gas and electricity is 1%. = 
are to all public utilities except transportation. In Missouri, to all except transportation of 
ght. q | 
‘Applies to gas, electricity, telephone, and telegraph. 
5Meals selling for less than $1 are exempt. . 


Pe ons under 40c are exempt. Electricity, gas, water, and communications are specifically | 
pt. 


TApplies to all public utilities except water. 
Lh ettee are Pretec oo the sales tax, but are taxed at a 3% rate under a separate act, 
ales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt from the sales tax but are subject | 
which is payable at the time of licensing the vehicle. eke ee 


Applies to electricity, gas, and water. 


Applies to electricity and gas. Sales of motor vehicles are e i 
ee pee ce ty g te) xempt from the sales tax but are sub- 


2The tax applies to sales of electricity and gas, 
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: 


__18In addition to the retail sales tax, Michigan imposes a~business receipts tax, at the rate of 
ey 200chs of 1 percent (the public utility rate is 15/100ths of 1 percent). The tax applies at all 


ges of production and distribut 


ution to persons and business firms (includin: rofessions and 
Self-employed) engaged in production for gain or benefit. Wage earners and ealerieds employees are 


exempt. The 


base of the tax is gross receipts minus certain deductions. A minimum deduction 


€qual to 50 percent of gross receipts is allowed. An exemption of $10,000 is also allowed. This 


exemption, in combination with the minim 


um deduction, exempts businesses with gross receipts 


of not more than $20,000. Whenever the payroll of a person subject to the tax under the business 
receipts tax act exceeds 50% of his gross receipts, an additional deduction of 10% of the gross 
receipts, or 412 of the excess, whichever is smaller, may be taken in addition to the basic 50% 


deduction 


14Applies to billiard parlors and bowling alleys only. Admissions to theaters and other amusement 


Places are subject to a special amusements tax. 


1sThe tax on amusements is a license tax, based on gross receipts of amusement operators, which is 
levied at the rate applicable to retail sales under the sales tax. 
.16Sales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt, but a special excise tax of 2% is levied upon the 


' transfer of ownership and the use of a vehicle registered in the State. Admissions to motion 
are exempt. The tax applies to all public utilities except water, transportation of freight, an 
_ portation of persons when the fare does not exceed lic. 


17Meals selling for 50¢ and less are exempt. 


ictures 
trans- 


i8The 3% rate is applicable for 1 year beginning June 1, 1957. 

19Specifically excluded are water, street railway fares, and freight and: express. 

20Rates include a temporary surtax of 60% of the amount of tax. The rate on operators of mechani- 
cal devices is 20% in the case of games of skill, or a combination of skill and chance and 40% on 
games of chance only. Wholesale sales of wheat, oats, corn and barley are taxed at 1/100%. 


21A 5% credit is allowed against the tax. 


2Transportation and communication services are exempt. 


Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 
Source: Revised by Roger S. Barrett of Hubachek & Kelly, Chicago 


The regulation of interest rates is a form of 
police power which is generally exercised by state 
legislatures. Interest laws may be divided for con- 
venience into four classes. 

1. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 
Every state has established a legal or conventional 
rate of interest which applies on judgments, on 
matured obligations, and in loan contracts in 
which no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
usually 6% a year, but in some states it is 5%, 
7%, OF 8% a year. 

2. Laws fixing the maximum contraet rate of 
interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
of interest. All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest which may be contracted for in the 
absence of specific statutory authorization. The 


most common maximum contract rates are 6% 


and 8% a year, but a few states permit rates as 
high as 12% a year. Penalties for infraction range 
from forfeiture of excess interest to loss of the 
entire principal and even to imprisonment. Loans 
to corporations are usually exempt. Charges in 
connection with installment sales have usually 


been held exempt from interest statutes, but in 


Maximum rate 


% (Monthly, unless otherwise stated) 

elekaeris r annum 

Ale in 1.114% bo $300; 234% $300 to $600; 2% on 
remainder to $1,000 

Ariz,..... 3% to $300; 2% on remainder to $600 

. |244 to $100 (2% _ if security. insured)- 

8%, sod to $500; 5/6% onremainder to 

Colo.....- 3% to $300; 234% $300 to $500; 1% on 

3 eto $100. 2%, S100 t $300; 34 %on re- 
by iuf8 to A 0 ; 

pont. ae to $600; 12% per annum after 

20 months 


* deat A 
PES che a;lie Ba to $300; 2% $300 to $600; 10% per 
annum 12 months after maturity 
. (334% to $100; 244 on remainder 


State 


waii. . 

fone - |3% oe ee ee oye to $500;.1% on re- 
mainder to $1. 

Ti.....«..|3% to $150; 22 $150 to $300; 1% on 
remainder to $800 

Ond....... 3% to $150; 134% on remainder to $500 
(Commission rate 

TA... 20s 3% to $150; 2% on remainder (Commis- 
sion rate) A 

Kan...... 3% to $300; 5/6 % on remainder to $2,100. 

KY. sees 314% to $150; 244% on remainder 

1 On 335% to $150; 244% on remainder; 8% 
per annum 12 months after maturity 

LG vince 3% to $150; 214% $150 to $300; 14% 
on remainder to $2,500; 25¢c minimum 
charge 

(| 6 Ce 3% 


.... (2%: 6% per annum one year after ma- 
— turity, Tender Act applies from $300 to 


Pi goo, Sep Sata S800" 9 00 Fe 
Pet hy 3% to $50; 214 0. te 
pen Qeeeder to $20 
Minn..... 


3% 
218 on loans to $400; on larger loans 
c 218 9 on $400 portion and 8% per an- 
num on portion exceeding $400, both 
portions repaid simultaneously 


recent years some states have enacted special 
statutes to limit these charges. 

3..Regulatory consumer finance statutes. These 
statutes license and regulate the consumer finance 
or small loan business and permit licensees to 
charge maximum rates which are substantially 
higher than the 1ate permitted by the general 
usury statute. Originally, most of them were 
limited to loans not exceeding $300 but now 
27 state statutes apply to loans as large as $500 
or $1,000 and sometimes larger. Forty-one statutes 
are listed below, most of which are modeled after 
the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Several differ substan=- 
tially from the Uniform Law or are inoperative 
because the maximum rate is too low. 

4. Specific enabling acts. In many states special 
statutes relating to industrial loan companies and 
the installment lending of banks permit interest 
and fees to be computed without regard to install- 
ment payments which yield 112% a month or 
more. Credit unions may generally charge 1% 4 
month. Pawnbroker rates vary widely. Building 
and loan associations and loans insured by the 
Federal Housing Adm. are also specially regulated. 

The states with small loan laws and the rates 
of interest as of September 1, 1957 follows: 


State Maximum rate 
Nebr..... 36% per annum to $150; 30% per annum 
$150 to $300; 9% per annum on re- 
mainder to $3,000 
Nev......|3% to $300, 1% on remainder to $1,500; 


$5 minimum charge 
Nie Bices es 2% plus $1 or $2 fee 
1244 % to $300; 44 % on remainder to $500 
. (344% to $150; 3% $150 to $300; 1% on 
remainder to $1,000. 
214% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 4% on 
remainder to Aes ereorne 
C 150; 2% $150 to : T aD- 
ea Rerteandee to $1.000 ok 
.|10% per annum, pius various fees 
3% to $300; 2% $300 to $500; 1% on re- 
mainder to $1,500. 
. (3% to $150; 2% to $300; 1% on remain- 


der to $600; 6% per annum after 
24 months 
R. 1,120.62 |38% 
S.D......13% to $300; 34% on remainder to $2,500; 
$2 minimum charge 
Tenn....: 6% per annum plus fee of 1% ner month 
Utah..... 3% to $300; 1% on remainder to $600 
Vt......../21%% to $125; 214% $125 to $300; 1% 


on remainder to $600 
Va...-+++ (234% to $300; 134% on remainder to 
$600 (Commission rate). 6% per an- 
num after 23 months and in certain 
other cases 
3% to $300; 1% on remainder to $500; 
minimum eharge of $1 
W. Va.... (34% to $150; 234% on i 
. (2 to $100; 2% to $200; 1% om re- 
i inte osumean rate) 
. % to $150; 2 to $300; 1% on re- 
age hs to } i000’ plus service fee of $1 
on leans of $50 or less and recording 
fee of $1 
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State Inheritance Tax Rates 4 


Source: Tax Department of each state 


tes in 
In most states the inheritance tax law has been amended to correspond to the ra 

y inimum tax imposed shall in no case be less than 
Revenue Act, by providing that the - RUT Utatee Sibd nee. Feet 


tax imposed by the act of Congress. 


or “ha t of state tax 
A tax equal to the full amount of sta 

(80%) periiasible when levied by and paid to 
Alabama as a credit or deduction in computing 
any Federal Estate Tax payable by such. estate 
according to Act of Congress of 1926, with re- 
spect to the items subject to taxation in Alabama. 


Arizona—Estate Tax 
A community property state. The first $100,000 
of the decedent’s part of the net estate is tax 
exempt; the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowed to the state. 


ng eats ae estate is tax 
‘he first $100, te) en 

eearct: the eer 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowed to the state. 


t: husb a TM O00: ife $24,000; minor 
emption: husban ;000; w: ,000; 

child $12,000; adult child $5.000; lineal ancestor 
lineal issue, $5,000, Tax then ranges from 2% to 
10 


‘other, sister, or descendant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
of $2,000, tax then ranging from 5% to 15%. 

Uncle or aunt an satay thereof $500, then 
x Tanging from C) lo» 
3 sete named as ‘heirs $50, then tax ranging 
1%_to 16%. 
a rarital exemption: Property equal in amount to 
the clear market value of one half of the dece- 
dent’s separate property shall, if transferred to the 
spouse of the deceased, be exempt from the tax. 


Colorado 

Exemptions: wife $20,000; husband, child, 
adopted child (if under 21 years at time of adop- 
tion), or any lineal descendant or deceased $10,- 
000; wife or widow of son, widower of daughter, 
grandparent, brother, sister, mutually acknowl- 
edged child $2,000; $500 for all others who inherit 
500 or less, but if they inherit more than $500 
hey pay on all they get. Tax ranges 2% to 
16%, according to degree of relationship and size 
of inheritance. Connecticut 


Net estate of any resident of the state passing to 
any parent, grandparent, husband, wife, lineal 
descendant, adopted child, adoptive parent and 
lineal descendant of any adopted child, in ex- 
cess of $10,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, is liable to a tax of 2%. thence up to 8%. 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, a tax of 3% then ranging to 9%; to any 
other person, corporation or association not in- 
cluded above in excess of $500 in value to and 
+ spi $25,000 in value 6%, then ranging to 
12%. 


Delaware 
Exemptions: husband or wife $20,000; parents, 


grandparents, child or descendant, son- or daugh- 


ter-in-law, or legally adopted child, $3,000. On 
excess, 1% up to $30,000, in respect to husband and 
wife; 1% up to $27,000 to others, thence up to 4%. 

To brother or sister of the whole or half blood, 
uncle, aunt, niece or nephew, grandniece or grand- 
nephew, or first cousin, $1,000. On excess, 2% up 
to $24,000 thence up to 5%. To others and to non- 
blood 5% up to $25,000, thence up to 8%. 

Other exemptions: Any property, estate or inter- 
est devised or bequeathed for charitable, educa- 
tional, library, hospital, historical or religious 
purposes or for purposes of public benefit or im- 


EPOVEMERL.”— Histrict of Columbia 

Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
children by blood or legally adopted children, or 
by other lineal descendants or ancestors of the 
decedent, $5,000; on balance, to $50,000, 1%; to 
$100,000, 2%; to $500,000, 3%; to $1,000,000, 4%; 
all over, 5%. Brother and sister of the whole or 
half blood of the decedent, $2,000; to $25,000, 3%; 
to $50,000, 4%; to $100,000, 6%; to $500,000, 8%: 
all over, 10%. Any other person and any firm, 
institution, association or corporation other than 
those entirely exempt, $1,000; to $25,000, 5%: to 
$50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 9%; to $500,000, 12%; all 
over, 15%. Entirely exempt is property transferred 
exclusively for public or municipal purposes, to 
the United States or the District, or exclusively 
for charitable, educational or religious purposes. 
All property and interest therein which shall pass 
from a decedent to the same beneficiary and all 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shall be 
united and treated as a single interest for deter- 


er 


the Federal 
80% of the 
ocal inheritance tax agreements. 

mining the tax. In addition there is a transfer 
Er ocva o! eae tte She Aare 
8, 1937, a resident 0! ie 
bia, also on estates of nonresidents dying after 
May 16, 1938. 


lorida 

The Estate Tax law, approved June 7, 1933, is 
designed to absorb the credit allowed by the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Law. As applied to the estates of 
decedents of Florida, the amount of the tax is the 
difference between the credit allowed under the 
Federal law and the amount of estate or inheri- 
tance taxes paid to the states of the United — 
States. The tax upon the estate of non-residents 
of the State of Florida is an apportioned amount 
of the allowable credit under the Federal Act 
based upon the ratio of the property situate in 
Florida to _ entire fae Ww ce 
Similar provisions app! non-res 
aliens. There is an exemption of $100,000 to resi- 
dents. G 


eorgia 

The Estate Tax Law, approved 1931, is designed 
to absorb the credit allowed by the Federal Estate 
Tax Law. As applied to the estates of decedents of 
Georgia, the amount of the tax is the difference 
between the credit allowed under the Federal law 
and the amount of estate or inheritance taxes paid 
to the states of the United States. The tax upon 
the estate of non-residents of the State of Georgia 
is an apportioned amount based upon the ratio of 
the property situate in Georgia to the entire estate 
wherever situate. Similar provisions apply to non- 
residents and aliens. There is an exemption of 
$100,000 to residents. 


Idaho 

Exemptions: Widow, minor child, $10,000, others, 
$4,000; then taxable to $25,000, 2%; then up to 
$500,000, 15%. Brother, sister, descendant of same, 
daughter-in-law, son-in-law, $1,000; then. taxable 
from 4% to 20%. Brother or sister of father or 
mother, or descendant of same, $500; then taxable 
from 6% to 25%. Others taxable from 8% to 
30%. All community property passing to either 
husband or wife is exempt from inheritance tax. 


Tilinois 

Exemptions: Class 1—Father, mother, lineal 
ancestor, or descendant of decedent, husband, wife, 
child, wife or widow of son, husband or widower 
of daughter. Mutually acknowledged children and 
their descendants, $20,000. Brother or sister, 
$10,000. Taxable, to $50,000, 2% ; $50,000 to $150,- 
000, 4%; to $250,000, 6%; to $500,000, 10%; over 
$500,000, 14%. Class 2—uncles, aunts, nieces, 
nephews and lineal descendants, $500. Taxable to 
$20,000. 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 to 
$170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class 3—All 
others, except charitable, religious or educational 
bequests, which are wholly exempt, $100. Taxable, 
from 10% to $20,000 to 30% over $250,000. 


: Indiana 

Exemptions: Class A—Wife, $15,000; children of 
decedent under 18 years, $5,000; others $2,000. 
Balance taxable, 1% to 10%. Class B—Brother, 
sister and their descendants, $500; balance, 5% to 
15%. Class C—All others, $100. Balance, 7% to 
20%. (Class A includes husband, wife, lineal an- 
cestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child or 
child to whom the transfer for not less than ten 
years stood in the mutually acknowledged rela- 
tionship of parent.) 

Iowa 

Exemptions—Husband or wife, $40,000; each 
child, also adopted or illegitimate child entitled 
to inherit, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 
grandchild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 

After exemption, graduated tax begins at 1% 
on the first $10,000, and rises to 8% on all sums in 
excess of $300,000, when the estate goes to wife, 
husband, children, father, mother or: lineal de- 
scendant of the decedent. To brother, sister and 
the like tax ranges from 5% to 10%; 10% to 15% 
in the case of other heirs. 


suk J Kansas 

Exemptions: Surviving spouse, $75,000; lineal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted child or lin- 
eal descendant of adopted child, wife or widow of 
@ son, or husband of a daughter, $15,000: then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up to 5% (except for 
surviving spouse, when rates are one-half of those 
mentioned). Brothers or sisters, $5,000; then tax- 
able to $25,000, 3%, then up to 1215%, ‘All others, 
no exemption; tax on first $25,000, 5%, thence up 
to 15%. When the share is less than $200 in 
excess of the exemption, and on shares less than 
$200 in amount, no tax is charged. 
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CoM Kentucky 
An exemption of $10,000 is granted wife, infant 


child and child legally declared incompetent; 
$5,000 is granted husband, adult child, stepchild, 
child adopted during infancy and grandchild by 
blood, of a stepchild or of a child adopted during 
infancy; the rest is taxed 2% to 10%. Kin reason- 
ably close has exemption of $1,000 before tax of 
4% to 16%. Others, and corporations, get exemp- 
tion of $500; the rest is taxed 6% to 16%. Full 


exemption is granted bequests for religious, edu- 


cational, charitable and public purposes. Proceeds 


-of insurance policies payable to designated benefi- 


Ciaries are tax free. 
2 Louisiana 


$5,000 to $20,000, 2%: 
Ep sean (inc. brothers or sisters by affinity), 


to charitable, religious or educational institutions, 
within the state, exempt. (Inheritance tax is col- 


lected where property is located.) 


Maine 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child, stepchild or adoptive parent 
or grandchild who is the natural or adopted chi d 
a natural or adopted deceased child of a 
decedent, provided, however, that if there be more 
than 1 such grandchild, their total exemption 
shall, per stirpes, be $10,000; then taxable to $50,- 
000, at 2% rising to 6% on excess over $250,000. 
Grandparents and other lineal ancestors of remoter 
degrees, wife or widow, or husband or widower of 
a@ natural or adopted son or daughter of a 
decedent, grandchild who is natural or adopted 
child of such, and other lineal descendants of re- 
moter degrees $500, then 2% up to $50,000 rising 
to 6% on excess of $250,000. Brother, half brother, 
sister, half sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, 
grandnephew, grandniece, or first blood cousins, 
$500; then taxable to $25,000 at 8% and increas- 
ing to 12%. All others, except for Puspoes specif- 
ically exempt such as Maine charities, etc., $500, 
then taxable to $50,000, 10% and increasing to 16%. 
Maryland 
Direct, 1%; collateral, 712%. The collateral ap- 
plies to all distributees except parents, spouse, or 
lineal descendants of decedent, and except the 
State of Maryland, or any city or county thereof. 
Bequests up to $500 for perpetual upkeep of graves 
are also exempt. Legacies or bequests up to $150 
are exempt. Joint accounts in banks, building as- 
sociations and property held jointly are taxed, the 
exemption being husband and wife not only as 
tenants by the entirety but as joint tenants as 
well. Bequests to religious, charitable or educa- 

tions and all other persons are taxed 842%. 


Massachusetts 

The inheritance tax is determined by the value 
of the property passing to-each individual and by 
the relationship of such individual to the deceased. 
No tax is payable on property passing to husband, 
wife, father, mother, child, adopted child or adop- 
tive parent of the deceased unless he or she takes 
from the deceased altogether more than $10,000. 
If value of all property passing to any one of the 
persons named exceeds $10,000, tax is payable upon 
the full amount of property so passing, including 
the first $10,000. No tax is payable on property 
passing to any person other than those named 
above unless he or she takes from the deceased 
altogether more than $1,000, in which case the tax 
is payable upon the full amount so passing, in- 
cluding the first $1,000. -In no event, however, is 
the tax permitted to reduce the amount of prop- 
erty passing to the husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child or adoptive parent below 
$10,000 or to reduce the amount of property pass- 
ing to any other person below $1,000. 


Michigan | j 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, $30,000 with an 
additional $5,000 to the widow for each minor 
child to whom no property is transferred. Grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife. child, brother. sister. wife or widow oi son or 
husband of daughter, adopted child, or any person 
to whom the decedent stood in the mutually ac- 
knowledged relation of a parent, provided that 
such relationship began at or before child’s 17th 
birthday and continued until decedent’s death, or 
any lineal descendant, $5,000. Inheritance tax is 
based on the total to each beneficiary’s interest 
therein and not to the entire estate of the de- 
cedent less exemptions, at the rate of 2% on the 
first $50,000, thence up to 8% provided that that 
portion of the property so transferred consisting 
of real estate shall be taxed at 94 of the rates 
specified. In all other cases 107% on first $50,000, 
then up to 15%. 


Minnesota 

Wife, minor or dependent child and minor or 
dependent adopted child have exemption of $10,- 
000; after that tax rises from 1% for balance of 
first $15,000, 2% for next $15,000; 3% for $20,000, 
etc., to a maximum ‘of 12%. Adult child, adult 
adopted child, lineal descendant of decedent and 
issue of peopice child, $5,000 exempt, then rates 
hae Seago hild lineal i 

owledged c or lineal issue thereof, $5,000 ex- 
emption; father, mother or lineal ancestors, $3,000 
exemption; other relatives have exemptions of 
$250 to $1,000. Bequests for religious, charitable, 
educational and public purposes are exempt. Life 
insurance exemptions: spouse, $35,000; each child, 
$10,000; dependent parents, $5,000; others, $1,000. 
Homestead is exempt to value of $30,000 when 
passing to spouse minor or dependent child and 
any minor or dependent legally adopted child. 


Mississippi 
Tax on net estate ranges from 1% for estates 
not in excess of $60,000 to maximum of 16% when 
net estate exceeds $10,000,000. Value of the taxable 
estate is determined by deducting $60,000 from 
the difference between the deductions allowed, and 
the gross estate. 
Missouri 


Exemptions: Husband or wife, $20,000 plus 
marital rights; insane and blind lineal descend- 
ants, $15,000; lineal ancestor or decendant, 
adopted child’ or its descendant, or illegitimate 
child, $5,000; then taxable from 1% up to 6% on 
over $400,000. Brother, sister, or their descendants, 
son- or daughter-in-law, $500; then taxable from 
3% up to 18%. Aunt, uncle or their descendants, 
$250; then taxable from 3% to 18%. Brother or 
sister of grandparents or their descendants, $100; 
then taxable from 4% up to 24%. All others, in= 
cluding foreign, charitable and religious bequests, 
5% up to 30%. Montana 


Exemptions: Widow, $17,500; husband, $5,000; 
lineal ancestor or descendant, adopted child or 
lineal issue of adopted child, $2,000; then taxable, 
first $25,000, 2%, thence up to 8%. Brother or 
sister or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s hus- 
band, $500; then taxable 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt 
or first cousin, no exemption; taxable 6% to 24%. 
Any other degree of relationship, no exemption, 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for public or 
charitable purposes within the state, is exempt. 


: Nebraska 

Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wile, 
child, brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
lineal descendant, $10,000; then taxable, 1% on all 
excess. Uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal 
descendants, $2,000; then taxable, to $60,000, 6% 
and 9% on all excess. All other, exemption $500; 1st 
$5,000, 6%; to $10,000, 9%; to $20,000, 12%; to 
$50,000, 15%; all excess over $50,000, 18%. 


Nevada 
Since 1925 no inheritance tax laws. 


New Hampshire 

Husband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted 
child and lineal descendants may inherit without 
tax. Also exempt are bequests to charities, religious 
and educational institutions located in states 
deemed reciprocal as regards taxability of bequests 
by its decedents to charities located in New 
Hampshire. Beauests to New Hampshire institu- 
tions and all other persons are tax 013812%. 


New Jersey 

Father, mother, granaparents, hv 
child, adopted child, grandchild, lineal descen- 
dant, stepchild have exemption of $5,000; after 
which 1% tax up to $50,000, rising to 16% on 
over $3,700,000. Legacy to a brother, sister, daugh- 
ter-in-law, son-in-law is exempt if less than $500; 
if $500, or more, total, including first $500, is 
taxable at 5% on amounts up to $300,000 rising 
to 16% on amounts over $2,200,000. Religious and 
charitable beneficiaries, 5% on all amounts over 
$5,000. Property acquired in the estate of a 
soldier by military service is exempt, as also are 
life insurance proceeds and legacies to the state 
or political subdivisions. Legacies to others are 
exempt if less than $500; if $500, or more, total is 
taxable at 8% up to $900,000 rising to 16% on sums 
over $1,700,000. New Jersey law recognizes all 
persons as born in lawful wedlock. 


New Mexico 

Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, legally adopted child, $10,000; 
remainder taxable at 1%, with an additional tax 
of 114% on conveyances made in contemplation 
of death or to take effect upon death. Brother, 
sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, half brother 
or half sister, $10,000; remainder taxable at 5%. 
with an additional tax of 3% for reason listed 
above. To other kindred, strangers to the blood, 
corporations, volunteer associations or societies, 
$500; remainder taxable at 5%. Gifts of art and 
property to the state or subdivisions thereof for 
public or charitable purposes. exempt. 


husband, wife, 


y from 1%. Husband, mutually ac- ~ 


U = 0% oF the adjusted gross 
Exemptions: Up e a 

estate (debts and expenses having been deducted), 
on property which passes outright from a husband 
or a wife to the survivor, or to an appropriate 
trust for his or her benefit, is allowed as the 

1 deduction. 
Pon the net taxable estate, husband or wife have 
an exemption of $20,000; children, grandchildren, 
parents, grandparents; brothers, sisters and other 
close relatives as approved by law, $5,000. Life 
insurance payable to beneficiaries other than the 
estate (less above exemptions) not to exceed $100,- 
000, is pte to Semen ede a educational and 
ritable institutions are exempt. 

E tahevitance tax on net estate after allowing for 
exemptions is 1% on a valuation up to 150,000; 
2% to Ne 3% to $300,000; 4% to ppemese 
5% to $700,000; and so on up to 20% of the amoun' 
by which the net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax to be paid by the executor, who collects 
from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at death a 
discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 6 months. 

North Carolina 

Exemptions: Widow, $10,000; minor child. 
$5,000; husband, lineal issue or lineal ancestors. 
adopted child, stepchild, $2,000; then taxable from 

to %. To brothers, sisters, aunts and 
uncles of the decedent, and descendants of brothers 
and sisters, but not descendants of aunts and un- 
cles, 4% up to 16%. To inheritors more remote, 


8% up to 17%. North Dakota 

Exemptions: Surviving husband or wife, $20,000, 
or one-half of the adjusted gross estate whichever 
is the larger but not to exceed the value of interests 
in property received; each lineal ancestor or de- 
scendant, $2,000 (if a minor, $5,000); then 2% w 
to $25,000, rising gradually to 23% of the amoun 
over $1,500.000. Deductions for public, religious, 
charitable and educational purposes. 


Ohio 

Exemptions: Wife or minor child, $5,000; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up to 4%. Father, 
mother, husband, adult child, adopted child, 
lineal descendant or lineal descendant of an 
adopted child, $3,500; then taxable as for wife. 
Brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow 
of a son, husband of a daughter of the decedent, 
or any child to whom the decedent stood in the 
relation of a parent, $500; then taxable to $25,000, 
5%, then up to 8%. Other persons, institutions 
or corporations not named _ in above classes, no 
exemption; up to $25.000. 7%. then up to 10%. 

Oklahoma 

Exemptions: Father, mother, wife, husband 
child, adopted child, or any lineal descendant of 
decedent or such adopted child, $15,000. Rate of 
taxes on net estate and transfers, to $10,000, 1%, 
then up to 10%. Value of an estate shall include 
the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 which 
shall on to a surviving spouse or minor child, 
and shall also include excess over $20,000 of the 
amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 
annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
insurance ee virtue of policies under which the in- 
sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
cept as to proceeds of war risk insurance, and 
Federal payments to veterans. Also included are: 
any interest of the decedent in property owned 
with others as joint tenants, tenants in common 
or tenants by the entirety, including funds or 
securities deposited with other persons or agents 
or held by beneficiary, provided that a surviving 
spouse’s share in community property shall not 
be included in the taxable estate. 

Oregon 

A $10,000 exemption applies to all estates with 
rates from 1% up to and including 15%. If bene- 
ficlary is a lineal descendant of the deceased, a 
grandparent, parent, spouse, child, stepchild, 
legally adopted child or their lineal descendants, 
no additional tax accrues. For a brother, sister, 
uncle, aunt, niece, nephew or any lineal descend- 
ant of the same, in addition to above tax a further 
tax accrues on any amount in excess of $1,000 with 
rates from 1% up to and including 20%. In all 
other cases, except to exempt benevolent, chari- 
table, religious or educational institutions, an 
additional tax accrues on any amount in excess 
of $500 with rates from 4% up to 25%. 


Pennsylvania 
A tax is imposed on the clear value of the 
estate passing to father, mother, husband, wife, 
children, lineal descendants, legally adopted chil- 
dren or children of legally adopted children, step- 
children or the wife or widow of a deceased son, 
or from the mother of an illegitimate child, or 
from any person of whom the mother is a lineal 
descendant, to such child, his wife or widow, and 
from an illegitimate child to his mother, at the 
rate of 2% and to all others at 15%. The usual 
deductions for debts are allowed. 
Exemptions; Widow's or family exemption $750. 
Bequests to certain charitable organizations are 
exempt from tax. 
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ie 


ie? Sn, 


Exemptions: Estates under $10,000. Grandparen 
parent, adoptive parent, husband, wife, chil 
son- and daughter-in-law, pted child, mutually 
acknowledged child, lineal descendant, $10,000; 
then taxable to $ ; to $50,000, 2%; | 
$250,000, 3%; on up to all over $1,000,000, 7%. 
Stepchild, epee brother, sister, whole or 
half blood nephew or niece, $5,000; then taxable be 
$25,000, 2%; to $50,000, 3%; on up to all ov 
$1,000,000, 8%. Others more remote, $1,000; then 
taxable to $25.000. 5%; to $50,000, 6%; on up to all 
over $1,000,000, 11%. Usual exemptoins for charita- 
abie-welfare purposes. 
South Carolina 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, $10,000, or mari- 
tal exemption, whichever is greater; minor child, 
$7,500; adult child, father or mother, $5,000; 
grandchild, $2,500. Then, in excess of the exemp- 
tion, taxable to $20,000, 1%, thence up to 6%. 
Lineal ancestor, lineal descendant other than 
above. brother, sister, uncle. aunt, niece, nephew, 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of a daughter, 
$500: Then. in excess of the exemption, taxable 
to $20,000, 2%; thence up to 7%. Any other bene- 
ficiary, $200 exemption, then taxable to $20,000, 
4% and up to 14%. Bequests for educational, re- 
ligious, charitable and public purposes are exempt. 


South Dakota 

Exemptions: Husband, wife or lineal issue and 
adopted or mutually acknowledged child, $10,000; 
then taxable from 1% to 4% for all over $100,000. 
Lineal ancestors, $3,000; then taxable from 2% to 
8%. Brothers, sisters, and descendants of either 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of a daughter, 
$500; then taxable from 3% to 12%. Brother or 
sister o1 father or mother, or descendant of brother 
or sister of father or mother of descendant, $200; 
then taxable from 4% to 16%. Others, $100; then 
taxable from 5% to 20%.. Bequests for educational, 
charitable. purposes within the state are exempt. 


Tennessee 

Exemption: To husband, wife, son, daughter, 
lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, legally adopted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted child 
a Maximum single exemption of $10,000 against 
that portion of the net estate distributable to one 
or more of the beneficiaries of this class; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, thence up Go. 
Any other reiative, person, association or corpo- 
ration, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, up to 15%. 


Texas 

Exemptions: Husband, wite, direct lineal de- 
scendant of husband or wife, or any direct lineal 
descendant or ascendant of the decedent, or to 
any adopted child of decedent or to husband of 
daughter, or wife of son, $25,000; balance taxable 
1% to 6%. To brother or sister of decedent or 
lineal descendant of such, $10,000, then taxable 
from 3% to 10%. To uncle or aunt of decedent 
or descendant of such, $1,000, then taxable from 
4% to 15%. Any other person or erganization, 
$500, then 5% to 20%. If to religious, educa- 
tional or charitable organizations in state, be- 
quest to be used within state, all is exempt. If 
& a Bovecpments Sit, morlonas or state, it is 

€ same as to husband or wife, provided any 
bequest to the U. S. be spent in Texas. 


Utah 
Tax of 3% of amount by which net estate ex- 
ceeds $10,000 and not to exceed $25,000, except 
where property not exceeding $40,000 goes to hus-= 
band, wife and/or children when the exemption 
shall be the amount so going not to exceed $40,000: 
% of amount by which net estate exceeds 


5% 
$25,000 and does not exceed $75,000 except where 
property not exceeding $40,000 goes to as hus- 
band, wife and/or children when exemption shall 
be the amount so going not to exceed $40,000, but 
on the excess of $40,000 the rate is 8% of the 
bes hn edksian Wooe iene prncese $75,000 and 
oes not excee :000. 10% of amount b; hi 

net estate exceeds $125,000. Edie 


Vermont 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, child, father, 
mother or grandchild, brother or sister, wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter, child 
adopted during minority, child of a stepchild or 
of such adopted child, or other lineal descendant, 
$15,000, then taxable to $25,000, 6%, hence up to 
12%. All others 12% of the value in money of such 
legacy or distribution share. Exemptions are 
allowed for public charitable, educational and 
religious purposes. Property jointly owned by 
husband and wife nontaxable to survivor. 


: Virginia 
Exemptions: Father, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, husband, wife, children by blood 


or by legal adoption, stepchildren, grandchildren 
and all other lineal ancestors and lineal descend- 
ants of the decedent, $5,000; then taxable to $50,- 
000, 1%, and thence to 5% on excess over $1,000,- 
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. Brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces of the 
hole or half blood of decedent, $2,000; then tax- 
from 2% to 10%. Grandnephews and grand- 
of the decedent, and all persons other than 
mentioned heretofore, $1,000; then taxable 
‘om 5% to 15%. 


gton 
A community-property state. One-half of the 
tate, after debts and expenses, to the surviving 
without tax. There is also a class exemption 
$5,000 on the net value of an estate passing to 
jineal ancestor, lineal descendant, husband, 
e, stepchild or lineal descendant of a stepchild, 
ted child or lineal descendant of an adopted 
, adopted: child of the lineal descendant, son- 
-law or daughter-in-law of the decedent, plus an 
tional exemption of $5,000 for surviving spouse 
$5,000 for each living child born prior to death 
decedent, stepchild or adopted child, plus an ad- 
itional exemption of $5,000 for the living descend- 
ts ot any deceased child, stepchild or adopted 
d, per stirpes. Total minimum exemption in 
ny estate, $10,000. Rate of tax from 1% to 10%. 
Exemptions of $1,000 on estate nasing to an 
vother or sister of decedent, with rate from 3% 
20%. All others without exemption, with rate 
om 10% to 25%. Estates passing to certain chari- 
le and religious organizations are exempt. 


West Virginia ’ 
Exemptions: Widow or widower, $15,000; a 
ld, stepchild, father or mother, $5,000; a grand- 
ild, $2,500. Exemptions are individual. 
The tax rates on amounts not exceeding $50,000 
each beneficiary, wife, husband, child, step- 
lilid, descendants of child, father or mother 
decedent, 3%; to brother or sister, 4%; to per- 
ms more distantly related, 7%; and to non- 
Jatives and institutions, 10% of net market value 
property transferred. The tax rates range from 
m to 30%. Exemptions for usual charitable pur- 
es. 


in 
Exemptions: Widow, $15,000; husband, $5 000; 
usband of daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal 
| Sate or ancestors, $2,000; brothers and 


P relatives down to $100 to strangers in blood, 


$50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to $100,- 
, 3 times on excess; $100,000 
es on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on excess. 
ut no such tax, however, shall exceed 15% of 
ie property transferred to any beneficiary. More- 
er, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
each separate beneficiary and not to the estate 
Ss a whole. Also an additional surtax equal to 
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30% of the tax computed at the normal tax rates. 


Alaska 

Exemptions: Husband or wife of decedent, each 
of the lineal issues and children adopted more 
than 10 years previously, $10,000. Lineal ancestors 
of the decedent, $3,000. Sister, brother of decedent 
or their lineal issue, $1,000. All others, $250. 
Primary rate, on first $15,000 in excess of exemp- 
tions: Wife or lineal issue, 1%; husband, lineal 
ancestor or adopted child, 142%; brother, sister 
or their lineal issue, 3%; others related by blood, 
4%; all others, including corporations, 5%. 
amounts $15,000 to $30,000, two times primary 
rate; to $50,000, 212 times; to $100,000, 3 times; 
over $100,000, 342 times primary rate. 

Hawaii 

Exemptions: Surviving spouse, $20,000; then 
tax ranges from 2% on up to $35,000 to 6% on 
amounts over $250,000. Father, mother, child, 
grandchild, or adopted child, $5,000 each; then 
tax ranges from 112% on up to $20,000 to 742% 
on amounts over $250,000. All others exempt $500 
each; then tax begins at 314% on amounts up to 
$5,000 and rises up to 9% on sums over $100,000. 

Tax exempt are transfers for charitable or edu- 
cational purposes; life insurance proceeds payable 
to a beneficiary and not to the estate; property 
taxed within 5 years, except for appreciation. 


Puerto Rico 

Exemptions: Husband or wife and children, 
grandchildren, parents, grandparents, brothers and 
sisters of deceased, $5,000 plus proportional share 
of life insurance bequeathed, not to exceed $10,000 
for all heirs taken together; children, $200 for 
each year under 21 years of age at time of death, 
plus $20,000 if mentally or physically disabled for 
life; other heirs, $1,000. In excess of exemption, 
taxable to $2,000, 5%, thence, by steps, to $100,- 
000, 30%, and on to all over $1,000,000, 70%. 


Virgin Islands 
Exemptions: Husband or wife, ascendants to de- 
scendants, children to parents, $200; all over 
taxable at 2%; brothers and sisters and their 
issue, $100; all over taxable at 8%. No exemptions 
to more distant relatives or to strangers; entire 
inheritance taxable at 14%. 


How to Make a Will 


“A will should be in writing signed by the testa- 
or, or by some person in his presence and by his 
eeeton, and attested by two, and in some states 
ree, witnesses, who must sign the will in the 
resence of the testator. It is advisable to consult 
n attorney. F 
All persons are competent to make a will except 
diots, persons of unsound mind and infants. In 
ivil law a minor is an infant, In New York any- 
me 18 years old or over can will personal property, 
ut realty cannot be devised unless the person is 
1 or over. j 

A codicil, or addition to the will, may be added 
+ any time under circumstances similar to the 
naking of a will. Wills should be revised pe- 
jodically to take advantage of new inheritance 
aws and changes in a family. A woman of prop- 
xty who marries must provide for her changed 
elationship in her will. ? 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive dur- 
ng her lifetime one-third of all the rents and 
evenues of her husband’s lands. Dower and 
ourtesy rights were abolished in New York State 
ind husband and wife have equal inheritance 
ights there. Not over one-half of an estate can 
ye given to charity if other heirs survive. 


Executor—An executor is named by the testator 
© supervise the distribution of the legacies. He 
nay be exempted from filing a bond. The executor 
nay be the surviving spouse, or an unrelated per- 
on, or a trust company. He may call on legal 
dvice. He files the will in the probate court. He 
nay act for a year or longer. 

Before an executor can turn an estate over to 
he heirs he must pay all debts and obligations, 
ncluding funeral expenses, Federal, state and lo- 
al taxes, and payments due others by contract. 
Yages are generally considered debts, when 
roved. Costs of administration must be paid be- 
ore the estate is closed. The living expenses of 


the surviving family are a direct obligation and 
are authorized by the court. Claims must be sub- 
mitted within a year and most. states have a time 
limit on obligations. 

An executor can be empowered in a will to sell 
or carry on a business and to exchange, consolj- 
date or sell assets of the estate. If there is nb 
ready cash available to pay the taxes, he must de- 
termine what assets to liquidate to the best ad- 
vantage of the estate. Sometimes a testator makes 
a will in days of prosperity and bequeaths more 
than his estate holds when he dies. The executor, 
with the court, must then decide what proportion 
is to be paid. This is simplified if the testator has 
willed his possessions in terms of one-half, one- 
fourth or other fractions of his estate. 

Income tax returns: for three years prior to death 
are audited. During the year of administration 
the estate pays income tax. 

Trustee—A will may provide for outright dis- 
tribution of an estate, or it may designate that a 
part be set aside as a trust fund and invested, 
with interest and parts of the capital paid to the 
beneficiaries at certain intervals. 

The same person may be both executor and trus- 
tee. This also holds when a bank or trust company 
is named as both. However, the usual procedure 
is to separate the two functions. A trustee may 
control the investment of funds for a specific num- 
ber of years, but no testator may tie up his funds 
beyond the third generation. 

Insurance is part of an estate, but many states 
allow large exemption. Insuranee may be placed 
in a trust fund that is to begin operation on death 
and be administered by an insurance company. 
The amounts paid to beneficiaries are independ- 
ent of the adjustment of the estate. 

Administrator—An administrator is appointed 
by the court when a person dies intestate, meaning 
pat ne leaves no will. An administrator must be 
bonded, 


Social security provides the American citizen 
who works with some assurance that even when 
circumstances reduce his earnings he may have 
enough income to meet his and his family’s basic 
-needs. In 1935 Congress passed the Social Security 
Act as a step toward making this possible. In 1939, 
1950, 1952, 1954, and 1956 major amendments to 
improve and expand the programs were eee ‘ 

The Social Security Act has 9 programs, all h 
the same basic objectives—to keep individuals and 
families from destitution, to keep families togeth- 
er, and to give children the opportunity to grow 
up in health and security. The programs are of 
three types—social insurance: unemployment in- 
surance and old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance; public assistance to the needy: old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled; children’s services: maternal and child 
health services, services for crippled children, and 
child welfare services. 

During 1957, several minor amendments to the 
Social Security Act were passed; all but two of 
them concern old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance. The most significant event of the year 
was the payment of disability insurance benefits 
for the first time under the Social Security Act. 
The operations of the social security programs 
during the year reflected this and other amend- 
ments to the Act made in 1956. 


See Table 2 for number and type of beneficiaries 
and Table 3 for details of the trust fund and 
administration, 


OLD AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Almost everyone in the United States who 
works for another or for himself is covered by 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 

Most of those not covered are Federal civilian 
employees under another retirement system, doc- 
tors of medicine, employees of state and local gov- 
ernments and nonprofit organizations that have 
not come into the program voluntarily, and cer- 
tain persons with very low and irregular earnings. 

Every payday everyone in a covered job, re- 
gardless of age, is taxed a small percentage of his 
earnings (not counting amounts over $4,200 a 
year) to help pay for his benefits. The contribu- 
tion is deducted from the worker’s pay by his 
employer, who pays a like sum. 

The employer sends both contributions and a 
report on his employees to the Treasury Dept. 4 
times a year (farm employers report once a year). 
The reports, showing each worker’s name and 
social security account number, are forwarded by 
the Treasury Dept. to the Social Security Admin- 
istration, which keeps a record for each worker. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 


The rate of tax on the first $4,200 earned and 
the schedule of increases follows: 


Em- Em- Self-Em- 
ployer ployee ployed 
24% 234% 3% % 
24% | 24% | ahe% 
mae | 48S | 185 

4 
4u% | 44% | 64% 


To qualify for payments or make payments to 
dependents possible the employee must be in cov- 
ered work for a certain number of quarters. A 
quarter of coverage, in general, is a 3-month 
period of work that begins January 1, April 1, 
July 1 or October 1. 

A self-employed person gets 4 quarters of cov- 
erage for a year in which he earns $400 or more. 


A farm employee gets 1 quarter of coverage for 
each $100 of cash. wages covered by the law paid 
to him for such work after 1954, but no more 
than 4 in a year. 


For all other work the employee gets 1 quarter 
of coverage for each calendar quarter in which he 
receives $50 or more in wages. The quarters of 
coverage may have been earned by working for 


another any time after 1936 and by cove - 
employment after 1950. a i 


SOCIAL SECURITY INSURANCE 


How to Qualify for Old-Age, Survivor and Disability Benefits 


Source: Social Security Administration; Women’s Bureau, 


- 


1 


Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
The number of quarters needed for fully-ins 
status varies with the individual, since it ; 
lated to the time he entered covered employmen 

the length of time spent in covered work, an 
the date of his birth. No one needs more than 

quarters of coverage, and no one can qualify w 
less than 6. Any social security district office ¢ 
tell how long an employee needs to work in cov 
ered employment. To be currently insured th 
worker must have 6 quarters of coverage withir 
the 3 years preceding his death. 


The worker fully insured at retirement age m 
receive the retirement benefits; if a worker | 
currently insured at time of death his survivors 
will get the benefits. 


The period over which average earnings 2 
figured can start with Jan. 1, 1937, or with Jan: 
1, 1951, or with the year in which the worker be 
came 22, if that was after 1950. Most persons wil 
get higher benefits by using 1951 as the starting 
date. In calculating average monthly earningss 
the worker may drop out up to 5 years of low o 
no earnings and thus make higher the average 
on which the benefit amount is based. See Table 17 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


The worker’s contribution entitles him to three 
kinds of protection: retirement benefits, survivop 
benefits and disability benefits. He is entitled tc 
old-age benefits at age 65, if he conforms with th 
provisions of the law. 


A beneficiary (retired worker, dependent op! 
survivor) under age 72 can be paid old-age a 
survivors insurance for each month of a year af 
the year in which he first becomes entitled 
benefits, if his earnings during the year are no 
more than $1,200. If he earns more than $1,20€ 
while under 72 he may not get payments for eve 
month, If he earns more than $2,080 and works 
all year, no payments will be made that year. 


No matter how much a worker earned in & 
year, benefit payments may be made for any mon’ 
in which he neither worked for wages of more 
than $80 nor rendered substantial services in self- 
employment. If one of the dependents or survivor, 
earned more than $1,200 a year, payments may not 
be made for some or all months under the same 
conditions, but this will not affect payments 
the worker himself. 


FULL INSURANCE AT 1% 
A worker who reaches the age of 72 and is fully 
insured will receive the full amount of socia 
security insurance in the month in which he 
or she reaches 72. If the worker is a marrieck 
man, this amount will be augmented by payments: 
made to his wife, depending on her age and choice2 
These payments are exempt from income tax 
See Table 1 for Retirement Insurance Payments. 


FOR WOMAN WORKER 


A woman worker is eligible for a full old-age 
benefit at age 65, but.she may retire at 62 and get 
80% of her full benefit for the rest of her life> 
the nearer she is to 65 when she begins collecting 
her benefit, the larger it will be. 


If a woman worker entitled to old-age benefit 
has a dependent husband aged 65 or over, he may 
draw a benefit similar to a wife’s benefit at 65. 


A working woman needs at least 114 years of 
work, but not more than 10 years, to qualify for 
payments. 


Women not covered by social security are stu- 
dent nurses, students who work for the college in 
Soe hey. are eels. a girl under 21 who 
works for her parents, and a woman who w 
for husband, son or daughter. one 


FOR CHILDREN 


If a worker has children under 18 when he r 
tires they will get a benefit that is half his bend 
fit, and so will his wife, even if she is under 62. 
Total benefits based on his earnings cannot be 


more than $200 a month or 80 
monthly earnings. 2 08 Dis aero 


When his children reach 18, their benefits 1 
stop, except that a child permanently and totally 


disabled is entitled to get a benefit as long as his 
disability meets the definition of the law. 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


If a worker should die while insured, one or 
more types of survivor benefits would be payable 
to his survivors. For some surviver payments, the 
worker must have been fully insured, for others he 
need only have been currently insured. 


_ 1, A cash payment to cover burial expenses that 
amounts to 3 times the basic benefit but not more 
cae $255, paid at. the death of every insured 
worker. 


2. A benefit for each child until the child reaches 
18. If there is 1 child eligible, he gets 75% of the 
basic benefit. If there are 2 or more children, each 
one gets 50% of the basic benefit and an addi- 
tional 25% is divided among them. A child with a 
permanent disability that began before age 18 may 
receive his benefit after that age. 


3. A mother’s benefit for the widow, if children 
under 18 are left in her care. Her benefit is 75% 
of the basic benefit and she draws it-until the 
youngest child reaches 18. Payments stop then. 
They will start again when she is 62 unless she 
marries. If she has a disabled child in her care 
who is getting a benefit after 18, then her benefit 
continues also. Total survivor benefits to a family 
cannot be more than $200 a month or 80% of the 
worker’s average monthly earnings. 


4, If there are no children entitled to receive 
benefits, the widow will get a benefit at 62 that is 
75% of the basic benefit amount. 


5. If the worker leaves no entitled widow or 
child, dependent parents may be eligible for a 
benefit, if they have been getting at least half 
their support from him before his death, have 
reached retirement age (65 for father, 62 for 
mother), and are not eligible for an old-age bene- 
fit based on their own earnings. Each parent 
would get 75% of the basic benefit. 


The following survivors of a woman worker may 
get benefits, if she has been contributing to at 
least half their support: her children under 18, 
her disabled child after 18 (if unmarried and with 
a disability that began before that age), and her 
widowed husband aged 65 or over. Her dependent 
parents are eligible for benefits under the same 
terms as parents of a male worker. 


SELF-EMPLOYED 


A person who is self-employed and covered by 
social security, with net earnings of $400 or more 
in a year, as sole owner or partner, must report 
earnings in the Federal income tax return and 
pay a social security tax on net earnings up to 
$4,200, independently of his income tax. 


The self-employment tax for 1957-59 is 33g% on 

the first $4,200 net earnings from self-employment 
—not investments. It will rise to 444% in 1960, to 
474% in 1965, and to 558% in 1970; it will be 698% 
in 1975 and thereafter. This will help cover costs 
ef disability insurance. See table, Social Security 
‘Tax, on Page 648. 
A self-employed person can get his number 
card at the district office of the Social Security 
Administration. Tax forms may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

A self-employed person reports only net returns 
from his business for social security purposes. He 
need not add income from real estate, savings, 
dividends, loans, pensions or insurance policies if 
these are not part of his business. 

Not all persons in the professions are covered 
by social security. In 1954 the law was extended 
to cover architects, professional engineers, ac- 
countants, funeral directors and farm operators, 

In 1956 the law added self-employed lawyers, 
dentists, chiropractors, veterinarians, naturopaths, 
optometrists and osteopaths, but excluded physi- 
cians and Christian Science practitioners. 

It also extended coverage to ministers outside 
the United States if serving a congregation pre- 
dominantly of United States citizens, even though 
the employer might not be a citizen. It also covered 
more United States citizens employed by a foreign 
subsidiary, when not less than 20% of the voting 
stock is owned by a domestic corporation. It added 
employees of nonprofit organizations. 


FARM OWNERS AND HANDS 


Self-employed farm operators are covered by 
social security for taxable years ending after 1954 
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if thelr net earnings in a year are $400 or more. 
The 1956 amendments give owners or partners in 
a farm who keep books on an accrual basis these 
options: (1) If gross income from self-employment 
is not more than $1,800, the farmer may count 
as net earnings either actual net or 3% of gross 
farm income; (2) If gross is more than $1,800 
and net less than $1,200, he may use either actual 
net or $1,200; (3) If gross income is over $1,800 
and net $1,200 or more, he must use the actual 
amount of net earnings. 


Cash or crop shares received from a tenant or 
share farmer will count if the owner participated 
materially, in production or management. 


Share Farmers. If the operator uses land owned 
by someone else and divides crops or livestock with 
the landlord, then he is considered a self-employed 
farmer, for all taxable years ending after 1954: 


Labor Crews. If a farmer enters into a written 
agreement with a labor crew leader making him 
his employee, then the crew members also are 
employees of the farmer. If there is no agreement 
then the crew members are employees of the 
crew leader who furnishes them. 


Farm Workers. Beginning with 1957 earnings 
from farm work count toward social security 
benefits (1) if the employer pays $150 or more in 
cash during that year; (2) if the employee works 
on 20 or more days for cash pay figured on a time 
basis, rather than a piece-rate basis. 


Foreign farm workers admitted to the United 
States on a temporary basis will not be covered 
by the law. 


STATE EMPLOYEES 


Most employees of state and local governments 
can be brought under Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance by means of agreements between 
the states and the Federal Government. The social 
security law provides that public employees in a 
state may enter the program in groups called cov- 
erage groups rather than individually. Each state 
decides which groups will be covered in that state. 


HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 


Anyone working as maid, cook, laundress, nurse- 
maid, baby-sitter, chauffeur, gardener and at 
other household tasks in the house of another, is 
covered by social security if he or she earns $50 
or more in cash in three months from any one 
employer. Room and board do not count, but car- 
fare counts if paid in cash. The job does not have 
to be regular or fulltime. The employee should 
get a card at the social security office and show 
it to the employer. 


The employer deducts 214 cents out of every $1 
of wages, adds 214¢ and sends the total, 442¢ to 
the Federal Government, with the number of the 
employee’s social security card. 


ARMED FORCES ELIGIBLE 


On Jan. 1, 1957, all members of the uniformed 
services became eligible for social security pay- 
ments under the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act. These include the Armed Forces, 
commissioned officers of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The 
tax is deducted from their pay on the same basis 
as that of civilians. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 


If a worker becomes so severely disabled that he 
is unable to work, from age 50 to age 64 he may 
be eligible to receive a monthly disability benefit 
that is the same amount he would receive as an 
old-age benefit if he were 65 at the start of his 
disability, When he reaches 65, his disability bene- 
fit becomes an old-age benefit but he does not 
have to make application for the change. 

Dependents do not become eligible for benefits 
as a result of his qualifying for disability benefits, 
but if he should die while getting such benefits, 
the dependents would be eligible for survivor 
benefits. 


To qualify for disability insurance benefits, (1) 
disability must have lasted 6 months or more, be 
expected to last indefinitely, and prevent the em- 
ployee from doing any substantial gainful work; 
(2) he must be both fully and currently insured; 
(3) and have been in covered employment 5 years 
out of the 10 years before disability began. 


The permanently disabled child of retired or 
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Retirement and disability insurance payments 


Monthly retirement benefit at 65 or later, or disability 


benefit at 50 


Monthly retirement benefit for woman worker, starting 
2 


at: 


ABILITY, ae? Seep | INSURANCE 


ACT, AS ED IN 1956 
Average monthly earnings after 1950! 
$50 ) $100 | $150 | $200 | $250 | $300 | $350 
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Be ae sere Ste seed kt ae eae Stern sea 
Monthly retirement benefit for couple, man 65 or over, 

wife starting at:2 
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ryivors insurance payments: 
Suviiow. widower, child, or parent (monthly) . 
Widow and 1 child (monthly)... 
Widow and 2 children (monthly) 
Lump-sum death payment...... 


1In figuring your average monthly earnings after 1950, you may omit 
As many as 5 years in which you had low earnings. 
Any period in which your earnings record was frozen because you were disabled. 
2Payments to women workers and wives are permanently reduced if started before age 65. 


50.20) 82.60|120. 
‘21 90.001165.001205.50/235.50 


TABLE 2 
LD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY 
INSURANCE BENEFICIARIES AND MONTHLY 
BENEFITS. 
JUNE 30, 1957 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Benefits in current 
payments status 


ficiari 
Beneficiaries a oat 

Ui cna cis)? - fuc ole ole 210 | 10,678,200 |$576,754,000 

Retired worker Sees 5,966,800| 383,165,000 
i or husbands of retir 

Pearkers a ee eae 1,760,900} 60,309,000 
PEPMRIEBE cho ric dha. a Wa 1,448,200} 55,281,000 
Aged widows or widowers. .| 1,043,800} 53,025, 
Mothers with young children} 320,200) 15,585,000 
MAPMILOB crs sis chatereis iy altree 28,400 1,461,000 
Disabled workers!......... 109,900 7,928,000 


1Benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64, first 
payable for July 1957. 


deceased insured worker can receive benefits when 
he is 18 or over, though a child's benefit other- 
wise ceases at 18. Such a child must have been 
disabled before 18 (though he need not have been 
receiving benefits before that age), be unmarried, 
and must have been dependent on the worker for 
at least half his support. 


If disabled for 6 months or more and under 50, 
the worker may have his wage record under the 
program frozen so that the period during which 
he was disabled and had little or no earnings may 
be disregarded in computing average monthly 
earnings; the benefit will thus be larger. To have 
the record frozen, he must meet the same work 
and disability requirements that are needed for 
eligibility for.disability benefits at 50. 


If he applies for a disability insurance benefit, 
a disability freeze, or a childhood disability benefit, 
he will be referred to the vocational rehabilitation 
agency in his state. He may have his earnings 
record frozen even if he does not accept any re- 
habilitation services offered by the agency, but 
disability insurance benefits and childhood dis- 
ability benefits will be withheld if he refuses such 
services without good cause. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


There are many families and individuals for 
whom the problems of interrupted income must be 
met by assistance payments related to need. Un- 
der the Social Security Act, the Federal Govern- 
ment shares in the costs of state programs for 
the needy aged, blind, or disabled and for needy 
children. For a detailed report on payments to 
the needy see Table 4, 


In old-age asisstance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled the max- 
imum amount of payment in which the Federal 
Government will share is $60 a month; in aid to 
dependent children it is $32 for the first child, $23 
for each additional child in the home, and $32 
for the parent or other relative with whom the 


child is living. The state may pay more from 
state and local funds. Within the maximums, the» 
Federal Government pays 4/5 of the first $30 off 
the average payment per recipient and one-half f 
the balance in old-age assistance, aid to the blind, , 
and aid to the permanently and totally disabled; : 
in aid to dependent children, the Federal share is; 
14/17 of the first $17 of the average payment per - 
recipient and one-half the balance. Half the cost: 
of administering these programs is paid by the» 
Federal Government. Except for a few states with: 
no programs for the needy disabled, the states, . 
the District of Columbia, Aslaska, Hawaii, Puerto» 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands aid the four special! 
types of needy persons provided for in the Social | 
Security Act, and all states have general assist-- 
ance paid for entirely by state and local funds. 

In August, 1957, 2,498,000 persons were getting » 
old-age assistance, at an average payment of 
$59.19; 108,600 needy blind persons were receiving 
aid to the blind, with payments averaging $64.28; 
1,832,615 children in 645,000 families received pay- 
ments that averaged $97.08 for the family; for 
286,000 permanently and totally disabled persons 
in 46 states, average payments were $59.34. In the 
general assistance programs, average payments of 
$55.83 went to 291,000 cases. For all but general 
assistance, the figures given include payments 
made directly to suppliers of medical care in be- 
half of the needy persons. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
AND CHILD WELFARE 


For Maternal and Child Health Services, Federal 
grants totaling $15,497,500 were made to state 
health agencies during the fiscal year ended June, 
1957, to aid the states in extending and improving 
these services. Each state’s share in Federal funds 
is determined by the number of live births in the 
state in relation to the total number of live births 
in the country, by the state’s need for help in 
providing services, and by its rural child popula- 
tion. Half of the amount must be matched by the 
states, Part of the remaining half is used for spe- 
cial projects and to meet emergencies. Most of the 
services provided by state and local health de- 
partments for mothers and children are preventive 
health services, designed to help well mothers and 
children keep well. Almost all the states also pro- 
vide certain types of treatment for some expectant 
mothers and sick children. Typical preventive 
Services offered by state and local health agencies 
in 1955 were prenatal clinics, public health nurs- 
ing services, well-child clinics, immunization, and 
examinations of children of school age by phy- 
sicians and dentists, 


For Services for Crippled Children, states shared 
in the $14,835,000 in Federal payments made in 
the fiscal year 1956-57 for this purpose according 
to the number of children in the state under age 
21. The services include operation of diagnostic 
clinics where a child with a handicapping condi- 
tion can be brought for a free diagnosis and pro- 
vision of medical, surgical, corrective, and other 
ae hospitalization, and aftercare for certain 
c en. 


For Child Welfare Services grants are made by 
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TABLE 3—OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND 


e: Compiled by Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Ed 
, ’ u : 
irom Monthly Statement of the U. S. Treasury ee ae 


[In thousands] 


Receipts Expenditures 


Period Net contri- nen 
fiscal year bution in- Interest Benefit Adminis- at pe 
come and received? pay- trative ex- of 
transfers! ments penses® period 
$265,000 $2,262 $27 2S $e 

00,000 15,412 BrA02 <1 Gee ae Miter 
390,000 26,951 TSi892 w }i.% sectcee see ener 1,180,302 
550,000 42,489 15,805 $12,288 1,744,698 
688,141 55,95: 64,34 26,840 2.397,615 
eas 895,619 1,00' 110,281 26,766 3,227,194 
et Su PORES 1,130,495 87,403 9,304 27,492 4,268,296 
Me Nae ow iaeerer 1,292,122 103,177 184,597 32,607 5,446,391 
ee Utra Cele aver. e 1,309,919 123,85 239,834 950 6,613,381 
ore cicl levee ,238,21 147,766 320,510 37,427 7,641,428 
SOP SAORI To 1,459,867 163,466 425,582 40,788 8,798,390 
5 Fic eae ee 1,616,862 190,562 511,676 47,457 10,046,681 
Bis stiaxerealsieieeccto ts 1,693,57 230,194 607,036 3,46. 11,309,949 
ee feu eis oe 2,109,992 256,778 727,266 56,841 12,892,612 
ofeach whee 3,124,098 287,392 1,498,088 70,447 14,735,567 

} Sep aa eeets eee 3,597,982 333,5 1,982,377 84,649 ,600,0: 
Miata scot eo. 4,096,602 386,640 2,627,492 89,429 18,366,356 
Row, a eee 4,589,182 50,504 3,275,556 88,636 20,042,615 
oes Oe 5,086,796 447,580 4,333,147 103,202 21,140,643 
Setar Sees Santas 6,442,326 494,889 5,360,813 124,339 22,593,064 
SemtbatereNefersile: dhsite 6,539,887 560,558 6,514,58 150,057 23,028,916 

umulative, Jan. | 

1937-June 19574... S- $48,617,852 $4,478,356 $28,967,392 $1,099,901 $23,028,916 


a Beginning July 1940, appropriations equal] taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act; 
inning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet administrative and other 
endments of 1946; beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary agreements for 

one of State and local employees. Beginning 1952, net of deductions for employee refunds of 

ontributions on more than $3,600 a year. 


of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social Security Act 
2 Includes interest on amounts held in the railroad retirement account to the credit of the Trust Fund. 


4 Preliminary. 


3 Figures of 1943-44 and 1944-45 include adjustment for earlier years. 


= 


he Children’s Bureau to state public welfare 
encies to help in establishing, extending and 
trengthening public welfare services for the pro- 

tion and care of homeless, dependent, and 
eglected children, and children in danger of be- 
ming delinquent. Each state’s share of the 
7,919,500 in Federal grants made for child wel- 
are services in fiscal year 1956-57 is, in general, 
elated to the proportion its rural population un- 
fer the age of 18 is of the total rural population 
n the United States. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


“The Social Security Administration, part of the 
Jept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, carries 
esponsibility for all the programs under the 
social Security Act except. unemployment insur- 
mee, for activities related to children under an 
\ct of Aug. 9, 1912, and for credit union opera- 
ions under the Federal Credit Union Act. The 
‘ommissioner of Social Security is Charles I. 
‘chottland. Under his direction, four bureaus in 
he Social Security Administration carry on the 
unctions related to specific programs. 


The only completely Federal program. under the 
‘ocial Security Act—old-age, survivors, and dis- 
pility insurance (popularly known as social se- 
urity)—is administered by the Bureau of Old-Age 
nd Survivors Insurance, which has headquarters 
n Baltimore, Md., 3 area offices, and 558 district 
ffices located in cities and towns. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance carries respon- 
ibility for Federal grants-in-aid to the states to 
elp finance their programs for the needy aged, 
he needy blind, needy children deprived of paren- 
21 support, and permanently and totally disabled 
ersons in need. 

The Children’s Bureau is charged with respon- 
ibility for the Federal aspects of the Federal- 
tate programs providing services to children and 
or research on matters relating to child life. 

The Bureau of Employment Security responsi- 
le for Federal phases of the Federal-State pro- 
rams of unemployment insurance and employ- 
ent service, was part of the Social Security 
dministration until August, 1949, when it was 
‘“ansferred to the Dept. of Labor. (For continuity 


in reporting on operations under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, data on unemployment insurance and 
employment service are included in the sections 
below.) 

The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is responsi- 
ble for chartering, examining, and supervising 
Federal Credit Unions. These unions charter and 
supervise voluntary cooperative associations to 
promote thrift among members and provide loans. 
Large numbers of credit unions are found among 
employees of Federal, state and public utilities. 
On Dec. 31, 1956, about 8,350 chartered Federal 
credit unions were in operation with a total mem- 
bership of 4,502,200. 


The Administration has program bureau repre- 
sentatives in the 9 regional offices of the Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in Boston, New 
York City, Charlottesville, Va., Chicago, Atlanta, 
areas City, Mo., Dallas, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Unlike old-age and survivors insurance, which 
is administered entirely by the Federal Govern- 
ment, unemployment insurance and the employ- 
ment service constitute a State-Federal program. 
It is designed to protect wage earners and their 
families from wage loss through involuntary un- 
employment by referring unemployed workers to 
suitable jobs and, if no such jobs are available, 
by paying, for a period, weekly benefits related 
to their prior wages. 

The Federal Unemployment Tax Act levies a tax 
upon employers in commerce and industry through- 
out the country and allows them credit (up to 90% 
of this tax) for the contributions they pay to 
their state unemployment funds and for the 
amounts they would have paid to such funds in 
the absence of experience-rating deductions al- 
lowed under the laws of all States. Unemploy- 
ment benefits are financed by these contributors 
from employers subject to a State unemployment 
insurance law (except in Alaska, Alabama, and 
New Jersey where employees also contribute). 

The Federal Unemployment Tax Act is limited 
to employers, who within a year had 4 or more 
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PECIAL TYPES OF | 
YENTS AND AVERAGE PAYMENTS UNDER PLANS FOR 8 ; 
= PUBLIC. ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, AUGUST, 1957! 
Lid to the per- . 
manently and _ 
Old-Age assistance] Aid to dependent children ‘ Aid to the blind totally dilaat 
- a > g 3 : 
° @ = w oy 
State 3 eo. 2 - on c - rs] + 
§ |28 5) 38 e | eee| 2 (288) 2 |ges 
a - = ric See a6 & = e ei 
i a ao & % & See 
Oreo a S teu 2233 3 2age 
<6a2) 22 Be <8a <882) = | <886 
88 21,106 82,890 |$ 41.93 1,675 |$38.59 12,778 | $35.92 
563-04 1,278 4,368 84.10 8 89:06: |. 22 oe 3 cabanas ten 
55.41 5,385 20,949 | 104.75 64. 
43.8 7,582 28,817 57.02 
75.37 52,484 187,023 | 137.43 92. 
82.08 6,008 23,20; 114.97 2 
91.35 5,552 17,892 | 138.58 E 
49,47 1,429 5,393 87.15 fs 
55.65 2,552 11,002 | 120.59 63. 
51.28 22,749 81,963 58. 
42.93 14,542 53,432 82.19 3 
51.28 2,682 4 126.47 & 
60.48 1,7 6,44 138.72 1 
67.84 26,828 107,936 | 145.91 i 
88 9,41 3,81 98.77 : 
67.08 7,377 26,762 | 115.32 83.3 
72.03 4,88 7,8: 121.24 7 
38.66 9,51 71,224 71.92 zi 
63.00 22,043 87,937 84.02 % 
57.57 4,593 15,936 93.53 - 
51.20 6,646 27,414 | 101.01 56.9 
90.24 12,573 42,432 | 140.10 = 
66.10 1,061 4,83 133.28 75.5 
78.52 8,280 5 132.03 95. 
28.59 14,121 52,876 28.21 ; 
54.52 21,526 78,751 86.0: 60. 
61.97 2,215 8,044 | 117.77 ‘ 
53.16 2,797 eee rigs 65. 
7.40 670 , 3 . 
ba.67 887 3,284 | 135.99 247 | 70.40 33) 85.87 
80.52 7,396 24,598 | 139.44 907 | 75.69 4,742 91.10 
52.74 6,841 5,58) 95.99 403 | 56. , 54.93 3 
89.20 57,764 219,175 | 146.10 4,246 | 95.31 38,405 90.61 ¢ 
36.11 0,37 78,780 68.97 4,988 | 44.97 14,945 41.53 5 
77.32 67 6,23 132.85 1l 65.56 99) 84.38 
64.49 18,705 72,196 94.80 3,788 | 64. 9,238 53.94 
72.80 16,171 55,209 98.83 ,928 | 87.56 7,618 79.87 
67.04 3,59 2,61 131. 308 | 77.12 3,655 81.67 
50.32 31,110 121,542 | 115.13 17,657 | 62.40 13,317 57.83 § 
8.03 44,997 159,163 13.12 1,786 7.95 067 8.72? 
70.18 3,831 3, 120.42 142 | 71.88 1,734 78.77 ° 
37.23 8,494 33,096 55.0: 1,770 | 41.97 7,895 34.77 
48.59 2,879 9,875 90.5: 191 | 49.09 930 49.80 } 
36.15 18,949 68,926 65.14 2,994 | 41.29 4,372 40.03 } 
45.04 23,389 95,960 70.92 ,508 O48. Ws Ss anf ere 
64.47 2,783 9,77 128.99 221 | 72.57 1,795 71.26 ; 
50.45 ,070 3,727 89.39 138 | 53.60 614 50.63 ; 
18.55 261 99 36.05 24 @) 109 20.02 : 
35.29 8,664 34,448 72.66 1,279 | 41.2 5,397 41.99) 
90.13 9,423 32,777 | 150.46 772 |102.65 5,484 | 105.63 ; 
33.09 17,891 67,818 86.34 1,147 | 36.75 8,185 35.81 
70.08 7,560 26,999 | 150.95 1,055 | 77.72 ,258 | 106.43} 
68.33 616 204 | 122.08 65 | 67.75 504 69.29) 
Total...) 2,498,152 | $59.19 644,953 | 2,398,768 | $97.08 108,611 | $64.28 285,928 | $59.34) 


1Includes payments made directly to suppliers of medical care in behalf of assistance recipients anc 


cases receiving only such payments. 


*Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in families in which the 
requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 


‘Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


workers in each of 20 weeks (before Jan. 1, 1956, 
8 or more workers). Almost half of the state 
laws cover firms with fewer than 4 workers. Rail- 
road workers are covered under a separate system 
administered by the Federal Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

Each state (and the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii) has its own unemployment 
insurance law and operates its own program. The 
Federal Government grants to the states the cost 
of administering the program. As a condition of 
such grants, the Social Security Act requires 
prompt payment of benefits when due to un- 
employed workers under a state law, and safe- 
guards workers’ rights to benefits if they do not 
take jobs that fail to meet certain labor standards. 

Tn accordance with Federal and state laws, 
benefits are paid through public employment 
offices, at which unemployed workers must first 
tegister for work and to which they must continue 
to report regularly for a possible job during the 
time that they are drawing weekly benefit pay- 
ments. The U. S. Employment Service, a part of 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the De- 
partment of Labor, administers the Federal aspects 


of the employment service program. Another part 
of this Bureau, the Unemployment Insurance 
Service, carries the Federal responsibility for re~ 
viewing the state laws and their administratiom 
to determine whether the states qualify for grants: 
for unemployment insurance administration, and: 
for purposes of tax offset credit for employers. 

Under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, unemployment compensa-=. 
tion is provided by the Federal Government ta 
veterans who have served in the Armed Forces 
after June 26, 1950 and before Feb. 1, 1955. Such: 
payments are made by the state employment se-— 
curity agencies (and by the Employment Service in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) in accordance; 
with agreements with the Secretary of Labor. | 
Benefits are at the rate of $26 per week of total. 
unemployment up to $676. Aside from the amount, 
and duration of benefits, the provisions of the 
state laws apply. If a veteran can qualify under! 
any state law or the railroad unemployment in-| 
surance act for benefits of less than $26 per week, 
he may receive a supplementary veteran’s benefit. 
up to $26. If he qualifies for $26 or more under: 
another law, he cannot draw unemployment com- 
| 


| 
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TABLE 5—EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: STATE ACCOUNTS IN THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
' TRUST FUND! AND FEDERAL GRANTS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION? BY STATE, 


FISCAL YEAR 1956-57 
Source: Except for Federal grants, all data are compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Depart- 


ment, Division of Investments. 


Federal 
Balance With- Balance 
State beginning | Deposits Interest drawals end of fot cde 
of year year istration 
* ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000 1,000 1 

Alabam. 79,380 18,799 3.097 iy 119630 . aoo46 81 eG 
Alaska. . 1,494 67,561 68,311 748 "O55 
51,063 7,624 1,351 4,015 56,023 2,617 
44,273 6,8 i Net 8,7 43,597 2,474 
709 162,519 23,797 117,200 969,825 25,849 

71,140 6,33 1,846 4,76 74,56 2,13) 
236,992 27,629 6,113 24,150 246,583 3,719 
6,625 3,23 414 ,766 15,507 582 
55,433 4,53 1,421 4,125 57,267 1,851 
86,703 16,338 2,239 11,790 93,490 4,524 
143,637 23,114 3,721 20,725 149,747 3,608 
1,94 2,915 561 2,815 ,60: 820 
35,772 4,07 921 4,818 35,947 1,385 
453,775 89,527 11,862 72,960 482,204 10,629 
206,587 36,29) 271 38,650 209,507 4,537 
107,111 9,22 2,750 8,8 10,28 2,183 
78,756 11,899 2,056 10,375 82,337 2,042 
121,055 24,445 3,060 8,600 119,960 2,957 
130,222 20,199 448 10,925 142,944 3,075 
42,823 659 1,134 7,065 45,551 1,289 
111,908 19,406 2,926 16,400 117,840 4,384 
293,508 69,676 7,754 61;000 309,938 9,899 
v 327,368 7,93. 7,626 133,975 8,94 12,647 
Minnesota......-..-..--- 114,853 17,033 2,915 e 22,505 112,296 3,338 
Mississippi........-....-- 35,726 7,604 887 10,550 33.667 472 
Missouri. ........:.. = 209,229 27,540 5,435 23,275 218,929 4,430 
Montana... 43,916 4,269 1,129 5,455 43,859 1,253 
Nebraska... 38,002 5,132 969 6,250 37,854 1,170 
levada....... 18,242 4,471 AT7 4,150 19,040 872 
New Hampshire 21,820 6,26 576 5,340 23,325 1,014 
New Jersey.... 449,588 88,071 11,307 107,650 441,315 10,367 
New Mexico 35,996 4,6 948 3,08. 38,548 1,486 
1,253,465 235,264 32,327 215,100 1,305,956 35,522 
172,616 9,476 4,451 9,300 177,242 4,492 
8,90. 2,63 235 2,879 8,89 895 
614,629 59,099 15,611 68,150 621,190 10,088 

50,734 10,631 1,319 10,760 51,92 2,85 

Oe) | 49,749 17,758 1,269 24,250 44,525 3,17 
Pennsylvania...........-. 346,629 175,601 9,186 172,300 359,116 19,633 

Rhode Island..........-- 26,326 18,948 746 16,725 29,295 1,99) 
South Carolina........... 71,139 12,266 1,832 12,000 73,236 2,772 
South Dakota.......«.... 12,653 gs 334 1,545 13,212 665 
BPENHERSCE. 6 ee ees 1,687 29,043 2,329 32,531 90,528 3,718 
PREIS 8 circ iran nets lan ele 282,672 33,146 7,324 27,200 295,942 9,942 
ORT SEN CG otc, ae suds vrai seonact ee ae 36,485 5,48 950 4,720 38,199 1,877 
PMerMONt.. ... - 20s. 6.2 ene 15,630 ,60 413 2,000 16,650 818 
Bers UTASEN 57 sles a) slus, «: etsdor skies 87,172 11,686 2,272 9,450 91,680 2,332 
Washington............-- 188,456 45,700 4,949 38,725 200,381 4,963 
Wrest, Virginia... . i). nese. 19: 13,505 1,599 9,725 65,57 1,943 
BVARGOUAIN; |. sie)- eia-e eis a > 245,900 27,296 6,316 26,575 252,937 3,475 
SURI ETN INE cos ca. 9\s (0,2) «12 oss ua 15,197 1,844 394 ,00 15,435 7il 
Total, 1956-1957....... $8,215,887 | $1,577,672 $211,997 | $1,513,750 | $8,491,807 4$246,989 


1Trust fund maintains a separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys de- 


posited from State unemployment 


funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 


for benefit payments. Deposits include those not cleared by the Treasurer of the United States; interest 


includes accrued interes 


receivable, withdrawals include outstanding checks. 


2Advances for administration of unemployment compensation, employment service and veterans 
unemployment. compensation certified to State agencies during fiscal year. 


8Excludes an estimated $3,400,000 for postage and $32,000 for Railroad Retirement Board and 
Veterans’ Administration for expenses of administering UCV program. 


4Includes $971,000 and $47,000 allocated to Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands respectively. 
5Includes $2,630,000 transfer from Federal Unemployment Account on 1/3/57. 
6Includes $3,000,000 repayment to Federal Unemployment account on 12/28/56. 


a 


pensation for veterans until he has exhausted his 
other unemployment benefits. 

Under this act, benefit payments during fiscal 
year 1956-57 amounted to $55,000,000, compensat- 
ing for 2,406,000 weeks of unemployment. The 
payments for 337,000 of these weeks supplemented 
benefits received under the state or railroad pro- 
grams. As of June 30, 1957, there were an esti- 
mated 5,105,000 veterans with service after June 
26, 1950 and before Feb. 1, 1955. Approximately 
1,016,000 of these veterans had received one or 
more benefit payments during the period from 
Oct. 15, 1952 (when benefits became payable under 
this act) to June 30, 1957. 

Under title XV ot the Social Security Act (which 
was enacted in 1954). unemployment insurance 
protection is provided to 2,400,000 Federal civilian 
employees. For weeks of unemployment after Jan. 
employees are paid benefits in 
the same amounts and subject to the same con- 
ditions as if their Federal employment and wages 
had been subject to a state law. Benefits are 


paid by the state employment security agencies 
under agreements with the Secretary of Labor 
The states are reimbursed for the Federal bene- 
fits from a special fund appropriated to the Sec 
retary of Labor. 

During the fiscal year of 1956-57, about 64,500 
former Federal employees were paid $26,100,000 
for 976,500 weeks of unemployment. 


In fiscal year 1956-57, the states received $249,- 
300,000 in Federal grants for administration 
of the employment service, state unemployment 
insurance, and veterans’ unemployment compen- 
sation programs. For benefit purposes they col- 
lected $1,537,000,000 in contributions under the 
state laws (which they deposited to their accounts 
in the Federal Treasury) and received interest on 
their accounts totaling $212,000,000. On June 30, 
1957, the balance in the trust fund amounted to 
$8,515,000,000, compared with $8,244,000,000 on 
June 30, 1956. (See Table 5 for data by states.) 
The June 30, 1957, figure includes over $71,000,000 
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YMENT SECURITY: SELECTED UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA, 
ee BY STATE, FISCAL YEAR, 1956-1957 


Except for funds available and subject employers, data include an ge may ie ons = claimants} 


under the program of Unemployment Compensation for 
Berfefit payments 


Avene | vatlebie | jeer 
Insured Bene- Exhaus- Initial pre pe State tng 
State claim - ficiaries?| tions*® claims* pee = ah ee eee | — eine Sone 30m 
Rate! cae unem- | 30,'19575| 1957 
ployment 
sa 1,000 1,000) | ($1,000) | (dollars) | (millions)| (1,000) 
Alabama (1.00) (100) 1,099) 008 i4, 20.09 85 20 
a By ou | 2) Bl Se Be be le 
Rees: p 1 : 
Bees. 33 48 14 116 8/8 19.54 4 30 
California... . 475 383 47 1,025 119,210 28,96 975 286 
: 28 19 . : 
ear stiou fon 108 79 17 203 24,301) 28.95 247 29 
Delaware..... 20 16 4 23 4,72: 30.55 16 
Dist, of Col 21 17 6 37 5,380] 26.10 57 18 
Florida a 79 64 26 157 11,979] 20.88 94 37 
Georgia 120 91 39 198 21,333 21.63 130 26 
Hawaii. 15 12 : : : 
dah 17 4 31 ; 26.97 36 3 
Tilinots 303 242 54 588 73.688} 28.56 484 84 
Indiana 181 153 60 | - 321 39,331) 26.81 210 32 
Towa od 48 36 12 72 194 25.57 110 21 
Kansas....... 45 39 10 76 10,364} 26.99 83 16 
Kentucky... . 101 86 23 174 29,264] 23.07 120 20 
Louisiana. .... 63 40 15 118 11,234) 22.25 143 23 
Maine....... 47 37 6 74 7,123] 19.61 46 8 
Maryland... . 101 88 14 160 16,649) 26.16 118 45 
Massachusetts. 246 211 40 550 61,271 28.86 312 104 
Michigan... . 445 338 91 739 135,520} 34.11 301 55 
Minnesota... . 84 73 14 137 077| 24.67 112 39 
Mississippi... . 57 49 11 113 3 20.20 34 12 
Nisourl 149 121 24 309 23,493| 21.74 219 33 
Montana. .... 22 19 3 36 5,47 24.88 44 16 
Nebraska... .. 27 23 | 8 42 6,480} 25.20 38 11 
Nevada...... 14 12 3 27 4,288] 32.23 19 6 
N. Hampshire. 29 22 3 56 5,365, 22.74 24 7 
New Jersey... 318 270 69 585 107,974 31.80 443 55 
New Mexico. - 15 12 2 32 114, 24.92 39 14 
New York.... 724 635 70 1,975 218,550| 30.34 1,308 290 
N. Carolina... 176 170 28 393 29,619 17.80 “178 30 
: 9 9 ; : 
261 200 31 469 68,776} 31.24 620 92 
50 41 15 102 11,165} 24.53 52 17 
eg 87 71 13 186 24:531| 30,08 4 26 
Pennsylvania. . 566 482 83 1,260 173,972) 27,94 361 197 
Puerto Rico... 1 1 (8) 4 271 ZS-70 Ae, lapel cat etp lie acta eu ee 
Rhode Island. . 71 61 18 168 16,868] 27.22 30 20 
§. Carolina. . . 72 51 18 134 12:047| -21.05 74 12 
S. Dakota... . 8 7 3 13 1,701] 23:27 13 5 
Tennessee... . 158 116 39 220 33496] 20.46 91 22 
SEAS aii ss \.; 121 115 41 257 27,464, 22.59 297 67 
TAR Cena. 15 21 17 3 38 5; 28.67 38 16 
Vermont... .. 10 8 1 18 2,046] 22.89 17 4 
Virginia, ..... 80 61 19 115 9,997, 20.73 92 25 
Virgin Islands, (8) (8) (8) (8 PEA St Sh rpcesztn. 
Washington... 120 106 22 57 35,638 29.51 200 57 
West Virginia. 63 56 7 103 9,78; 21.58 66 12 
Wisconsin... . 108 998 937 171 26,880) 30.55 253 30 
Wyoming..... 9 8 2 13 2,114 28.66 15 9 
Total 1956-57| 6,066 5,013 1,094 12,197 _|$1,530,549' $27.53 $8,515 2,045 


‘Claimants whose base-period earnings or employment in employment covered by unemployment 
insurance programs were determined to be sufficient to make them eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefits as provided in the various State laws. 

2Based on number of first payments. 

‘Based on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, therefore, actually experienced their | 
final week of compensable unemployment towards the end of the previous fiscal year, but received their 
final payment in the current fiscal year. Similarly, some claimants who served their last week of 
compensable unemployment towards the end of the current fiscal year did not receive their final 
payment in this fiscal year and hence are not shown. A final week of compensable unemployment in a. 
benefit year results in the exhaustion of benefit rights for the benefit year. Claimants who exhaust 
their benefit rights in one benefit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. 

4Excludes intrastate transitional claims to reflect more nearly instances of new unemployment. 

SAdjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

®Sum of balance in State clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and unemployment trust fund 
accounts maintained in the U_S. Treasury. | 

TReflects $3,000,000 in July 1955 which was repaid in December 1956; also reflects $2,630,000 advanced | 
ents er from the Federal account in the Unemployment Insurance Trust Fund. 

CS an 3500. 


®*Data are on a “per employer’’ basis and therefore are not strictly comparable. / 


transferred to the Trust Fund under the provisions 


of the Employment Security Administrative Fi- 
nancing Act of 1954, 

Four states—California, New Jersey, New York, 
and Rhode Island—paid about $240,000,000 in 
benefits to workers whose unemployment was due 
to non-occupational illness or injury, under a 
separate temporary disability law, during calendar 
year 1956. 

During the fiscal year 1956-57, 8,546,000 new job 
applications were filed with the local employment 
offices of the state employment services. The 
employment offices made 14,959,500 placements in 


jobs, of which 5,957,500 were in nonfarm activities, 
Some 5,013,000 unemployed persons received bene- 


fits under the 51 state unemployment insurance 


systems and under the unemployment compensa= 
tion for Federal employees program. These pay- 
ments totaled $1,531,000,000 representing compen- 
sation for over 58,000,000 weeks of unemployment. 


The average payment for totai unemployment was | 


$27.53 and the average beneficiary drew benefits 


for 11.6 weeks. The weekly amount increased by . 
$1.20 a week over the preceding fiscal year, but 


duration remained the same. 


See Tabl 
data by states.) f Se 
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Under what circumstances does a woman with 
@ child in her care get increased benefits? 

If she has a child in her care and the child 
is entitled to child’s insurance benefits based on 
her husband’s earnings, she may be entitled to 
unreduced monthly payments regardless of her 
age. A child 18 or over may also receive benefits 
if he has been disabled since before he reached 
18. This makes it possible for the mother of the 
disabled child 18 or over also to get payments 
regardless of her age. 


Where is information on social security avail- 


At offices of the Social Security Administration, 
listed in telephone directories under U. S. Govern- 
ment, Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare. The 
Administration publishes leaflets explaining bene- 
fits for covered occupations, women, farm owners 
and hands, disabled, lawyers, dentists, service- 
men and others. Information also may be obtained 
by writing to the Social Security Administration 
in Washington, D. C. 


' What papers must a woman present when ap- 
plying for benefits? 
__ A widow should have her husband’s death cer- 
cate, her marriage certificate and proof of her 
age. A dependent mother of a deceased worker 
should have the death certificate and proof of 
how extensively the worker contributed to her sup- 
port. A wife should give proof of age, marriage, 
and bring her husband to sign his own statement. 


What benefits does a wife get when her husband 
is entitled to old-age insurance benefits? 

She may apply for benefits at age 62, instead of 
waiting for age 65. However, her benefits will be 
less than if chosen at age 62, 63, and 64, and the 
figure will not change after 65. If she has chosen 
reduced benefits and loses her insured husband by 
death, she will receive the death gratuity and 
widow’s full monthly benefits. 


Does the Government save the money paid in 
for social security or use it for current expenses? 

The workers’ contributions are placed in a trust 
fund from which benefits and costs of the pro- 
gram are paid. Beginning January, 1957, 44 of 1% 
of the contribution (2g of 1% of the self-employed 
person’s contribution) has been assigned to a dis- 
ability trust fund to be reserved for disability 
insurance, and the rest goes into the old-age and 
urvivors insurance trust fund. The assets of the 
id-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
amounted to $22,793,380,000 at the end of August 
1957, and the disability insurance trust fund had 
assets that totaled $479,737.000. 


A woman aged 66 receives $45 a month based 
on her own earnings. Her husband receives 
$76.50 @ month. What will she receive at his 
death? 

She will receive the lump-sum death benefit 
of 3 times the amount of his checks or $229.50, and 
beginning with the month of his death she will 
receive monthly checks equal to three-fourths 
of his benefit, or $57.40. 


A man earns $2,400 a year in a small store. 
Both he and his wife are of age for social security 
benefits. Can he and his wife split the $2,400 so 
that each will come under the $1,200 rule? 

No. If husband and wife separately earn $1,200, 
each can have the full year’s benefits, but since 
the husband earns $2,400 in the store the split 
does not apply. 


A worker who made payments on mazimum 
parnings since 1937 retired Jan. 1, 1958, at 65. 
How much has he paid in, and what is his 
bene fit ? 

At maximum earnings, 1937-1958, he has paid 
in $940.50. Beginning with the month of re- 
jirement he receives $108.50 a month. 


Should social security payments be reported on 


neome tax blanks? 
No. No income tax is levied on benefits. 


A worker receiving social security benefits needs 
1 hearing aid, Can he get it from the agency? 


Questions and Answers About Social Security Benefits 


No. Social security does not provide for pay- 
ment of medical expenses. 


A worker who has been paying the social 
security tax regularly is ready to retire. Does he 
have to furnish proof of his age? 

Yes. Although the Government has a record of 
his age, he should provide evidence (birth certifi- 
one cr life insurance policy) when he makes his 
claim. 


A single woman aged 57 has 6 quarters of 
coverage on mazimum salary. Will this entitle 
her to benefits at 62? 

No. At her age she must have 22 quarters of 
coverage or 542 years of work under social security 
to get benefits at 62. 


A retired worker, under 72, who has been getting 
social security benefits, arranges to work four 
months at $300 a month, total $1,200. Will this 
affect the total of his monthly checks? 

No, not as long as he does not earn over $1,200 
@ year. 


A worker, aged 60, has been getting disability 
insurance benefits and earning over $1,200 a year 
as well. Will his disability insurance be reduced 
in consequence? 

No, A beneficiary of disability insurance does 
not have to report earnings over $1,200 a year, 
but if he has overcome his disability sufficiently 
to do substantial work, he should consult the 
Social Security office on his status. 


Is a veteran of World War I entitled to social 
security benefits for military service? 

No. Veterans receive social security credit only 
for active military service after Sept. 14, 1940. 


If a@ woman elects to take her benefits before 
age 65, how long will she be ahead in total benefits 
paid? 

If she chose reduced benefits at any age between 
62 and 65, she would be ahead for the first 15 
years. After 15 years, the total received would 
not be as large as if she had waited until 65. 

If the wife of a retired beneficiary chose the 
reduced benefit before 65, she would be ahead 
for the first 12 years. After 12 years the amount 
would not be as large as at 65. 


What constitutes ‘“‘substantial gainful activity’? 

Services of a substantial nature performed in 
competitive employment or self-employment with 
reasonable regularity. 


When is an individual considered disabled under 
the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance disability 
program? 

An individual is ‘‘disabled’’ or ‘‘under a dis- 
ability’? when he is unable to engage in any sub- 
stantial gainful activity by reason of any medically 
determinable physical or mental impairment liable 
to be of long-continued and indefinite duration. 


What is meant by a medically determinable im- 
pairment? 

One that can be determined by a physician by 
examinations or tests. An impairment is a physical 
or mental disease, anatomic abnormality or loss, or 
combination of these. An impairment must be so 
severe that the victim is unable to obtain any sub- 
stantial work. 


Vibes information should a medical report con- 
tain 

The pertinent history, symptomatology, clinical 
findings, and diagnosis should be reported in suffi- 
cient detail to permit another physician to estab- 
lish, from the report, the degree of severity of the 
applicant’s impairment. 


If an individual is receiving payments for total 
disability under another program, public or pri- 
vate, will he be considered eligible also for the so- 
cial security benefits? 

Not recessarily. His physical or mental impair- 
ment may not be serious enough or sufficiently 
prolonged to meet the definition of disability under 
social security. He will not necessarily be consid- 
ered disabled because he can no longer do the type 
of work required in the past, a characteristic fre- 
quently entitling an individual to benefits for total 
disability under some other programs. 


hn 
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Agriculture—Farms, Number, Acreage, Value, Employment 


AGRICULTURE 


Farms in United States by States—Number, Acreage, Value — 


Source: Bureau of the Census. (Census of 1954) 


656 


Average value Average val 
of land and of land and 
Land in buildings Land in buildings _ 
State Farms Farms ee State Farms Farms 
Per Per Per Per 
Farm | Acre Farm | Acre 
No. Aeres Dollars | Dollar: No. Acres Dollars} Do 
ABIL, wae 176,956 20,810,492} 6,816| 57.96)|N. Y....... 105,714 15,070,832] 15,844) 111.14 
ATIZ. ee... 132 41,789,946|115,330) 25.72)|N. C....... 67,906] 18,260,346) 8,758 4 
2252 2 Soeneree 145,076 17,944,36 9,496| 76.77||N. 1,943 41,876,924| 24,110) 35.6 
alit. 3. ..:.. 123,075 37,794,780 . 19,991,586] 20,937; 185. 
(Cn) 0 eae 749 38,385,234 9.8: 35,630,045} 18,964] 63.3 
1,137,894 4 21, ,340) 30,178] 78.6 ; 
814,316 x 13,162,093] 14,039] 137.46 
N.A. +A. 54,674] 26,475) 343.0% 
18,161,675 e 11,069,348] 7,769] 87.18) 
24,018,773 Z 44,949,473] 28,263] 39.3) 
14,364,471 10.2! 17,654,324; 8,04 92.63) 
30,398,517 145,812,733] 30,711] 61.7 
19,232,774 - 12,262,222] 25,65: 47.72 
4,044,533 5 .317,737| 12,662] 60.9 
50,023,538 - 14,685,964| 11,369] 105.6 
18,034,380 D. 17,641,429] 31,018) 114.4 
1,441,343 - 7,351,874| 7,24! 67.6 
3,614,242 60.7 22,507,288) 14,789} 100.9 
3,896,608 = 34,989,064! 46,935} 15.2% 
1,439,080] 18,552| 223.81 a 
16,466,750] 15,800] 133.2 Total. . . .|4,782,416|1,158,191,511| 20,405| 84,25 
32,284,539] 21,051) 107.74 
ay ieeaee ete owed Possessions (Census of 1950) 
61,468,903] 446,53| 24.02/|Alaska...... 525 421,799 12,465] 15.55 
47,486,580] 33,713| 71.60|}|Hawaii..... 5,750 2,432,069, 33,961) 80.22 
A 8,231,270] 78,162) 27.13)|Guam...... 2,26 ; N.A. N.A., 
1,457,293) 11,98! 5.65||Puerto Rico. 53,515 1,844,886) N.A. N.A, 
22,686 1,665,241} 29,635 403.73) Amer. Samoa 1,4 14,830) N.A. N.A. . 
21,070 49,450,885! 50,078| 21.34''Virgin Isl. .. 755 63,753! 8,600! 101.84 


N.A.—not avaiiabe. 
Figures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres and for Guam 
indicate hectares, each of which equals 2.471 acres. 
In 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,039; 
36,351; by tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers (South only), 541,291 
660,502; 
824,923; 


by managers. 
In 1945, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,301,361; by part owners, 
856,933; 


by managers} 
38,885; by tenants, 1,858,421; by croppers (South only), 446,556. 

In 1950, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,089,583; by part owners 
23,527; by tenants 1,444,129; by croppers (South only), 346,765. 

In 1954, farms operated by full owners numbered 2,736,951; by part owners, 
20,647; by tenants 1,167,885; by croppers (South only), 272,572. 


Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


by managers 
by managers 


Per cent of Value of 
Farms Farms Farms in Cropland Farm Land, | 
Total Area Harvested! Buildings’ 
Numbe Acres Per cent Acres ollars 
1,449,073 293,561,000 LG ah cies terercies ate 3,272,000,000 
2,044,077 407,213,000 21.4 SS ,645,000,000 
2,659,985 407,735,000 21.4 »444,000,000 
4,008,90 536,082,000 28.2 166,187,00 10,197,000,000 
4,564,641 623,219,000 32.7 219,706,000 13,279,000,000 
5,737,372 838,592,000 44.1 283,218,000 16,615,000,000 
6,361,502 878,798,000 46.2 311,293,000 34,801,000,000 
6,448,343 955,884,000 50.2 348,604,000 66,316,000,000 
6,371,640 924,319,000 48.6 344,549,000 49,468,000,000 
6,288,648 986,771,000 51.8 359,242,000 47,880,000,000 
6,812,350 1,054,515,000 55.4 295,624,000 - 32,859,000,000 
6,096,799 1,060,852,000 55.7 321,242,000 33,642,000,000 
‘ 5,859,169 1,141,615,000 59.9 352,866,00 46,389,000,000 
T950.;. o.0.0s 5,382,162 1,158,566,000 60.9 344,399,000 275,261,000,000 
1964....... 4,782,416 1,158,191,511 60.8 332,870,479 297,582,918,000 


Farm Employment—Annual Averages i 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture . 
Index (1910-14 = 100 per cent) 


Total Hired 


Family 


Total Family Hired | 
Yr. |Aver. Aver Aver. Yr. |Aver. Aver. A . j 

No. | Index | No. | Index | No. | Index No. | Index No. Index Ne. Inde 7 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1 

pate zee cere or Per- ae Per- Per Per- Per Poe Per 

8 ons cen 5008 cen s0ns cent 

1910,)13,555} 100 {10,174} 100 3,381) 100 1947.|10,38 T7 S11 oO 226 oor 
1915,|13,592) 100 |10,140] 100 3,452] 102 1948 .|10,363 76 8,026 79 2,337 69 
1920.)13,43: 99 |10,041 99 3,391} 100 1949 96 73 7,712 76 2,252 66 
1925.)13,036 96 9,715 96 3,321 98 1950.; 9,342 69 7,252 71 2/090 61 
1930.|12,497 92 9,307 92 3,190 94 1951.} 8,985 66 6,997 69 1,988 58 
1935.|12,733 94 9,855 97 2,878 85 1952.| 8,669 64 6,748 66 1,921 579} 
1940.|10,979 81 8.300 82 2,679 79 1953.| 8,580 63 6,645 65 1,935 57 | 
1944 10,219 75 7,988 79 2,231 66 1954.) 8,45 62 6,521 64 1,930 Fay Go| 
1945.|10,000 74 7,881 78 2,119 62 1955.| 8,237 61 6,341 62 1,896 56 
1946 .110,295 76 8,106 80 2,189 64 1956.1 7,869 58 6,018 59 1,851 54 


Agriculture—Farm Income, Government Payments; Price Indicies 657 


Farm Income and Government Payments, by States 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


Cash receipts from 
farm marketing 


Government payments by 


| nay program 1956 
= Conser- Sugar Wool Soil 
: 1955 ~ 1956 vation Act Act Bank Total 


‘olorado 
‘onnecticut. 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolin: 
uth Dakota 
‘ennessee. . . 


Wisconsin 974,276 
Wyoming 114,796 
United States... .| 29,263;899| 29,998,557 220,661 36,562 242,720 


Livestock and Products—(1954) $16,688,038,000; (1955) $15,836,496,000; (1956) $16,206,655,000. 
Crops—(1954) $13,515,345,000; (1955) $13,427,403; (1956) $13,791,902,000. 


Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
(1910-1914=100) 
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232) 206 

228) 187) 189) 272| 437 8 

a 924| 185| 188| 268] 453\ 250| 225| 254| 216! 238| 259\ 177| 233 
1Livestock and livestock products. 2For fresh market. 3Including dry edible beans. 
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Agriculture—Chief Crops 
Chief Crops for United States 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


1] 886,522 
57.610| 628,227 
184,978|1 font 
3 "107,623 


ous 


PAD > Ory O00 


29,743)1,503,074 
,451,292)1,152,652 


ghums | ghums 
for for Ty 
forage silage edible 


Beans 
Year |Tobacco 


,000 

; 114 

ape 3, 

.|1,460,44 2, 

. |1,950,940 8, 

-|1,991,1 5 

. 12,314 6, 

42,1 5, 

11,979. 3, 

. {1,969 2 

. {2,0 3,072 

me Pe 3,530 

..|2,2: 2,463 

. 12,0. 3,052 

. . |2,24: 107, 3,107 
1955... ./2,1 112,737 2,525 
1956... 12,145 108,708 4,652 

Year 

1930. 3 Y 3 
1935. 12.7 57.4 1.2 
1940 15.0 50.8 3.2 
1944 31.7 71.8 6.5 
1945. 32.0 70.9 5.3 
1946. 47.2 71.9 8.4 
1947 35.7 64.6 8.8 
1948. 36.5 711 6.4 
1949. 43.3 88.1 10.8 
1950. 37.7 64.3 6.6 
1951. 42.7 77.4 6.7 
1952. 36.4 83.8 11.8 
1953. 38.6 59.2 4.9 
1954. 43.2 75.4 8.6 
1955. 38.3 TA Tat 
1956. 54.5 71.9 3.0 


(a) Six seed crops—alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. 


Apples 

Grape- | Lem- Citrus |———— Cran- | Straw-. 
Year fruit ons fruits | Com’! |Peaches| Pears | Grapes | berries | berries. 
(Calif.) counties j 
—— ge RRR IN beatae cera eae) | 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1.000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 : 
boxes | boxes tons | bushels bushels, bushels | tons Seeeahs re / 
:787| * 3,002|" 140,398] 55,440] 25/9431 2'477| Bie |°°° 777° ; 
17'236|  5.659| 111,436| 7'832| 29/590| 2’466| E76 ee: 
12,550 ,224) 121,266 78,086 31,071 2,6 376 i 
14,450 7,458 66,686 79,231 32,521 2,767 656 105 

13,800 7,854] 118,901 2,8. 3, 3,137 856 13) 
12,870 7,785| 112,892 76,427 34,052 3,020 792 ee 

10,010 6,628} 89,330) 60,614 24,984 3,061 8 2 

11,360 ; 134,002 68,672 32,896 2,614 841 rf 
13,450 7,526] 124,477 49,954 28,622 2,678 983 202 
as) Fal na) GB) an] ea] ae | 
9 ’ ’ ’ F 3,156 804 < 
16,130 8,205 5,36: 64,427 27,852 2,690] 1,203 3h 
A 8,050} 111,765 62,076 29,536 2,563] 1,018 208 
12,600 8,200} 106,357 51,852 29,622 3,241] 1,026 22¢ 
13,600 8,318 97,077 68,973 31,910 2,914 975 277 


Agriculture—Farm Prices, Wages, Livestock 659 


Average Prices Received by Farmers, United States 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
The figures represent dollars per 100 lbs. for aad beef cattle, veal calves, sheep and lambs; dollars 
per head for milk cows and horses; cents per lb. for wool; dollars per ton for cottonseed; dollars per 
100 pounds for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per bushel for wheat and corn. 


(milk) 
Clover 
Seed 
(red) 
Alfalfa 


Su O1N OO IS OW 
1D Cs SA OO ie Se ee 
Owe 

NEP OS 

Sse 

ooo 


TS) Tl lel ed 
SOOSSSoOOSCoH 


56.80/214.0 
30. 8.69 45.50|195.0 
32.80 60.40/209.0 

The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes (100 lbs.), sweet 
greees (100 Ibs.); dollars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per lb. 
‘or cotton, butter and chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. 


ANNWOwW hp 
NASSOWN 
38$38sS3 


aan 
cs 
Signs 
ooo 


4 
i te & 1 
® 
ver, | 2 | 3 43 i) ie 
a a 34 3H 20 2 2 
iS) s as ad] a | O6 
43.1 | 53.9 97.3 2.15 2.80) 36.7 | 38.4 | 19.8 
54.6 | 80.2 57.7 1.34 1.68 30:5 | 25.0 | 12.5 
36.3 | 45.9 63.0 1.60 1.94 30.0 | 18.3 | 13.3 
ae a 72.1 |102.0 97.5 3.76 2.91 50.9 | 41.0 | 26.8 
ae 27.0 1206.0 205.0 4.15 6.71 87.7 | 48.7 | 32.5 
76.2 |115.0 110.0 4.57 5.75 65.7 | 47.1 | 31.5 
70.5 |110.0 91.8 3.54 3.64 63.2 | 31.2 | 21.3 
88.2 {127.0 116.0 4.22 4.25 71.6 | 42.6 | 25.9 
93.8 |142.0 145.0 7.08 4.02 82.6 | 40.5 | 27.8 
82.1 |137.0 138.0 6.19 3.70 68.4 | 45.8 | 26.8 
77.9 |116.0 87.7 4,54 3.64 66.5 | 46.3 | 23.4 
76.8 |109.0 111.0 . 4.60 3.00 57.5 | 32.2 | 22.0 
62.2 | 92.4 134.0 12 | 3.84 2.96 4 57.6 | 46.6 | 20.1 
75.2 1105. 120:0: Pee. ae 3.041 3.24 59.1 | 33.2 ' 17.1 


(OT es a Sra IE oleh OO lati sh AIS SE SD i DA Ewha a madara nee 
1American-upland cotton list price. 2Prices for ‘‘all_chicken’’ revised 1940-1952, May, 1952. Revised 
1952-53 prices by weighing States’ prices by estimated monthly sales instead of by production. 
AVERAGE FARM WAGES 


Per month Per day ; Per month Per day Per month Per day 
al. |} —_——— 80 Ce! 
yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. || yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. || yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. 
board|board|board|board board|board|board|board board|board|board|board 


21.00/$28.00) $1. , 1935/$22.00/$30. 50) $1.10) $1.35/1944/$71.00/$91.00) $3.50] $3.95 
i913 $50.50 53000 1.1 -40 ° 37.5 1.30} 1.60/1945| 79.00/101.00) 3.85) 4.35 
5.00 A 3.30 : -50) 1.65 20| 4.80 
00 fs : 
00 


2:20| 2. 3 4.50) 5.10 
2:90 4:80| 5.40 


NEW SERIES 
Per month Per week Per day 


With | With |Without| y,,., | With | Without! wien [Without 


1930] 37.50] 48. 


Per hour 


Calendar Wi 

th board board board board board board 
eae house | g room | & room| or room| »°USe | & room | or room house or room 
Pielemreross $122.00 | $101.00 $24.50 $30.50 $3.50 $4.50 $4.45 $.64 $.73 
9. 121.00 99.00 23.75 30.75 3.50 4.45 4.45 63 68 
99.00 23.50 31.00 3.50 4.45 4.50 62 69 

113.00 27.25 34.50 3.90 5.00 5.00 69 77 

119.00 28.75 36.50 4.15 5.30 5.30 74 81 

122.00 30.00 37.75 4.10 5.40 5.30 75 82 

Propiasete 120.00 29.00 37.50 4.10 5.30 5.30 74 81 
BS clots ashe al 54.00 123.00 29.75 38.00 4.20 5.40 5.30 74 82 
128.00 31.50 39.50 4.45 5.60 5.60 77 86 


Livestock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


ilk All* Year All Milk | Stock 
Ba pan. 1 Cuetle co On Jan, 1 |Cattle | Cows | Sheep 


13,231}}1955....... 

| z 12,613|,1956...... 

1945. : ‘ : 11,950||1957". 

ted inning with the year 1935. : 

Bree fotet eatimated Ae of livestock on farms as of Jan. 1, 1957 was as follows (average value per 

head in parentheses). G 

15/177; 91.60); Milk cows $3,382,974,000 ($147.00); Stock sheep $394,208,000 ($14.90); 

Hoe AR EE gn ids and Mules $254,913,000 ($71.60); Chickens $459,732,000 ($1.17): 
Turkeys $29,009,000 ($5.05). 


ee ee 


= > a 


660 Agriculture—Wheat, Corn, Oats Supply; Harvested Acreage 1. 
Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 


Source: Chicago Board of Trade 


Visible Supply of 


a ee 


Wheat (1,000 bushels) Corn (1,000 bushels) Oats (1,000 bushels) 2} 
Se : a a ee 
- - = = Small- 
Year! Date bee Date aaet Date are Date — Date Lang Date est 


1 3 3) 75,363|July 17) 16,149|Oct. 16/10,82y\Sept. 4 2,564|Nov. 6/35,193|/July 10] 3,181 
1938. 7 3 $1,492 July 18] 25,233] Mar. 12|35,287)Nov. 14) 1,458|Feb. 14/74,999 July 25] 25,897 — 
1930. |Sept. 27|205,732|June 28)104,475| Mar. 15)24,745 - 16) 2,653|Nov. 1/30,815|July 26} 6,925 
1935.|Jan. 5| 81,328|June 29| 22,497) J; 5 2 85. 6 ; 
1940. |Sept. 28|173,573|June 22) 85,098| Dec. 28)/63,064| June 8| 23,010 \Jan. 6/10,425|July 20) 2,022 ° 
1945. |Sept. 22|143,662|May 26| 52,847|Mar. 3/20.678|Sept. 8) 3,291|Oct. 20)/45.741)| Apr. 7 
1947. /Oct. _4/139,10 28| 12'802| Mar. 22|36,207|Sept. 13] 6,342|Nov. 5|25,871|June 
1948. |Sept. 18|174,386|May 29] 38,276| Dec. 24|43,624/Sept. 4 747 |Sept. 18|17,868|May 8| 1,100 | 
1945S. | Oct. 596.696|May 21| 85,438| Dec. 31/48,377|Aug. 6) 4,403)Aug. 27/28,011|May 21; 2 

AB fi ay 27| 147,197|Dec. 30|54,442|Oct. 28| 35,386 |Sept. 23/19,052|Apr. 29 10, 
1951.|Jan. 6|211,589|June 23\145,639| Mar. 10|68,198|Sept. 15| 29,129|Oct. 13)/29,930) Apr. 
1952. | Sept. 13|276,267|May .31 730 59,146 a . 13 y 
1953. |Oct. 10|315,326|May 23|188,801|Jan. 3|53,781|Sept. 19} 6,343|Oct. 3)\23,915|May } 
1954. |Sept. 25|/407,506|May 29|271,580| Dec. 25/50,119)Aug. 21 " B 6 
1955.|Oct. 1|423/351|May 7/335,864|Feb. 12|51,310|Aug. 13) 17,507 |Sept. ef oes June 11} 12,520 
1956.|Sept. 11406,622|June 2/318,859! Dec. 1175,687|Oct. 6] 42,516 |Sept. 1/39,091|May 12! 19,286 — 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 


co 
a 
5 
oO 


Wheat Corn Oats 
Year Low High Low High Low High 
Month| Dols. |Month| Dols.| Month | Dois. |Month; Dols. |Month| Dols. |Month/| Dols. 
1920...|No 1.58 Jan. 3. JanJ 0.67 May {2.17 Nov. [0.4634 |June /1.29 
1925... .|April 1.3574 Jan. 2.20% | Jan. 0.75 Jan. 1.34% | Sept. 0.374 Jan. 0.62 
1930...|Nov. |0.7334 |Jan. 1.29 | June 0.6434 |Aug. {1.0534 |Nov.? |0.3434 |Jan.4 | 0.48 
1935... |July 0.81 Oct. 1.31 April 0.57 J 1.06 Aug. 0.2814 | Jan. 0.60 
0.../Aug. |0.6934 |April {1.16 | July 0.554% |May 0.7834 |Aug. {0.28 |April |0.46 
1945...| Aug. 1.6034 |Nov. /1.8044| July 1.10% |July? |1.34 Aug. {0.5834 |Dec. (0.87 
1947... |Jan. 2.13% |Nov. |3.2134|Jan. 1.31% |Sept. 2,97 i Jan. 0.8044 | Dec. 1.39 = 
1948. ..| Aug. 2.1234 |Jan. 3.18 4 | Nov. 1.37 Jan. 2.86 Aug. 0.70 Jan. 1.53% 
1949...|Aug 1,79 Apr. 2.42 Oct. 111 July 1.59 July 0.584% |Jan. 0.92 
50... | Aug. 2.06 Dec. 2.44 |Jan.&Feb |1.30 Sept. |2.42 Jan. 0.721% \Dec. |1.05% 
1951...|July 2.1914 |Dec. 2.6744 | June 1.67 Dec. {2.0134 |June 0.75 Nov. |1.124) 
1952... |July 2.06% \Jan. 2.5644 | Oct. 1.51 Aug. 2.90 July -7934 |Jan. 1.06 
1953... |July 1.73 Mar. |2.3214| Nov 1.37% |Jan. 2.12 Nov. 6914 |Jan. 95 
1954... .|June 1.83 Aar. |2.40 Nov. 1.43 Feb. 1.78 ug. .69 Jan 96 4% 
1955...)Aug. 1.8334 |Jan. 2.39% | Oct. 1.0534 |Jan. 1.5934 |Sept. 57 Jan. 8834 
1956... |\June 1.95 ‘Dec 2.45% | Oct 1.19 Sept. 1.664 | Mar. .6314 | Nov. 8734 


ijanuary and February. 2Tuly and September. 3November and December. 4January and May. 
LOW AND HIGH PRICES OF RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 
Year (Month) Cts. |Month) Cts. || Year Month| Cts. |Month| Cts. || Year \|Month | Cts. |Month} Cts. 


1920..\Nov. |141%lsuly _[23534|/1946. .|gan. 1952..|Sept. [200 3 
1925, |Sept. | 78igiJan. |17344||1947. .|Aug. 19g3. (rune (tseagirepe ingase 
30,.|Nov. | 45 Jan. |1018||1948. .|Sept. 1954..\July 116 (Sept. [16214 
WAR. jug. | 47y4\Oet, | 62% 111949. | April 1955. .|Aug. Hee Feb. 
. une pr eB WA? - ms z 
1045, \Aprit [133 \Nov. [185 “||1951. |Sept. rere hale as ce 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in thousands) 


Total harvested acreage of 59 ‘Total harvested acr 
* crops (exc. duplications)! crops (exc, dualicgteeed 
State Raa ont Ee eT State = 
verape Avera 
1944-83 | 1955 1956 1944-83 | 1955 1956 

PATGDGINA, . 6 eee 5,475 4,785 4,645 || Nevada........... 45 
PATEAONG i vos ce ee 987 1,194 1,138 || New Hampshire..... 363 388 238 
Arkansas. Ge chs aye 5,623 5,568 5,580 || New Jersey......... 819 791 782 
California... ... ‘ 6,792 7,232 7,267 || New Mexico........ 1,531 1,356 1,114 
Colorado... . 2.22... 6,366 5,360 | 5,030 || New York....... 2: 6,038 5,297 5,204 
Connecticut... . 2): 357 292 282°|| North Carolina. |. | 6,233 5,903 5,702 
Delaware........... 410 464 478 || North Dakota...... 20,995 211944 i 
Blovida.5.......... 1,181 1,248 1,238) ill ‘Olloscac Neen 10,624 | 10/436 | 10/128 
IEEONEIR bees oes 6,869 | 5,894 | 5,562 || Oklahoma... 2.1.1 12,174 | 91263 , 
Idaho........ 937039 | 3,788 | 3,776 || Oregon....0 2. 2,931 2,907 | 2:967 
Illinois. . 20,531 | 21,206 | 21/057 || Pennsylvania... . |. : 5,862 51486 51341 
Indiana. 11,026. | 11,409 | 11°205 |] Rhode Island... .*- 47 "34 "32 
poe. te 22,205 23,113 21,684 || South Carolina...... 4,238 3,745 3,537 

aNSas | 22,282 | 20,446 | 19,039 || South Dakota... ..: 17,412 | 17:802 | 15.776 
Kentucks 5,080 4,550 4,339 || Tennessee 5567 5,01 ‘ 
Louisiana. .. . 3,205 2,876 2,680 || Texas 26,487 | 231903 | 21'398 
Maine. 02... : 1,058 12 792 || Utah... 1243 1.233 ‘ 

ary and tee eens 1,609 1,627 1,596 || Vermont. 1,071 864 "845 
Massachusetts erat 428 324 314 || Virginia. | 31558 3,307 3,222 
Mich SOTA ad Oar 7,891 7,480 7,395 || Washington. 4'186 ‘170 4/162 
dada Neer nck: 19,284 19,968 19,714 || West Virginia O67 043 et 
Mississippl. <<... 137926 1283 pale Wisconsin. . . | 101332 | 105153 | 10/051 
Montana. eels fo Poet See ees -|__ 1,929 |° 1,815 | 1,78 
Nebraska. . sels 19,869 18,515 17,544 United States... | 344,471 | 332,894 | 319 358 

Total harvested acreage (1950) 336,463,000; (1951 : 


(1954) 338, 704,000; "(1955) 332,894,000; (1958) $19,398,000, °°” (1952) 341,846,000; (1953) 341,164,000; 


tincludes artichokes, asparagus, barley, beans (dry and edible), b i f 

peace, , , » , beans (lima 

ae yey ronnie) Canecth’ ation ee (Sauerkraut), ‘carrots, Pan peer Al pe aE 

@arlic, hay (all), kale, lettuce, melons (ail, incl saihelenpen thoneyballn: humydews ce ee 
d pi : ; ; pes, honeyballs,: hone i 

Winceny etivee (oGesh” at o(ahY ania Hens Green), peanuts. (Blcked and threshed), peppeta 

, } , 5 5 , Tye, shallots, sorgh i § 

per eee Saved sorgo (for sirup), soybeans (for beans), spidagh! heat Fok eran). sore 

aes ee ‘fee De soe ae Mercere tomatoes, and wheat (spring and winter), (all), 

oa Nicieeeca ae See and red), and Lespedeza seed are included in the count of 


jommodities pe 
; Department of Agriculture 
= Aver- | Aver- 
Commodity! age 1955 
: 1938°39 1947-49 


Ibs. 
6 - Other (excl. > 
Sa) nano 5. 0 85.3 melons)..... i 51.8 


 Lam| ; : a 4 .0-} - 18.9 
Pork (excl. lard).. z R e 15.9 
Fish (edible wt.).. 2 y P i . Frozen (incl, 
Fresh and frozen.. ‘ h i ci juices)...,.. 
© Canned?..;........ A _ ; - Dried...... he 
EE eat reso vare < : 7 5 Vegetables 


Fresh, total com- 
iald ae 


hd), 9 eRe 
pe aekey: (ready to 


- Dairy products Sweetpotatoes 
Milk fat solids... ‘ 29. t (farm WtJaucnes 
Nonfat milk solids y A K Dry edible beans. 


Cheese 5:20.20 00's i x 7.9 8. Dry field peas.... 

Condensed and Sugar celined eh 
evap, milk..... 3 s F Grains 

Fluid milk and Corn products: 


Cornstarch. 
Corn sugar. 
Riese are ats ig 4 i 7 Breakfast ce! 


PORONWA 
Retmisoio 
BNWNNDS 


Fruits 
Fresh (farm wt.).. 
CMIHS. gst. Se 
Apples (com- 
“) mercial). ...... a i b 8 4 
1Quantity in pounds except for eggs which are stated in number, Data on calendar year basis except — 
for dried fruits which are on a pack year basis; fresh citrus fruits, dry field peas and peanuts on a 
crop year basis; rice on August 1 year; and canned fruit and vegetables on pack year basis in 1935-39. 
All years begin in year indicated except for fresh citrus, which begins in October of the previous year e 
and rice which begins in August of previous year. “Not available. ®Excludes canned food products con- 
faining small quantities of fish such as clam chowder, etc. ‘Computed from unrounded data. 5This 
series covers total commercial production for sale as fresh, both for shipment to distant markets and 
for local markets. Excludes farm garden output for farm household use. ®Average 1937-39. Data prior 
to 1937 are not available. 7Barley used for food products in terms of malt equivalent. 8Includes white, 
whole wheat, and semolina flour. *Green bean basis. : : 


Production and Consumption of Meat and Lard 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in million Ibs.) 


Beet Veal a races eS a All Meats Lard 


_ 
a 

Pe FF NWO HORE hes 
& 

ee CO PROS HON Reo 
& 

HOCH OR CES ROC? aE apenas te 


WiRDS dotves 
— 

Pein ORD 
— 


Year Pro- | Con-| Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con-| Pro- | Con. | Pro- Con-| Pro- | Gon- 


ing ee a “fi 
re a ca 


duc- |sump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |jsump-| duc- |jsump- duc- |sump-| duc- jsump- 
tion tion |* tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion 
6.608 | 6,770 | 1,023 | 1,087 877 923 | 5,919 | 6,155 |14,427 |14,935 | 1,276 | 1,226 
7.175 | 7,257 981 981 876 873 |10.044 | 9,701 |19,076 |18.812 | 2,288 ‘3 : 
10,276 | 7.665 ) 1.664 { 1,536 | 1,054 943 110,697 | 8,598 }23,691 |18,742 | 2,066 | 1,622 y 
10,432 | 9,916 | 1,605 545 799 762 |10,502 | 9.919 |23,338 |22,142 |. 2,402 19) 
i 9163 | 1,423 | 1,384 747 733 |10,055 | 9,840 |21,300 |21,120 | 2,321 | 1,972 
9,439 | 1,334 | 1,310 603 10,286 | 9,991 |21,662 |21,349 | 2,534 | 1,892 
9,534 | 9,529 23 1,206 597 596 110,714 |10,390 |22,075 |21,721 | 2,631 | 2,096 
8,837 | 8, 1,059 | 1,003 521 7 (11,481 110,857 |21,898 |20,489 | 2,863 | 2,102 ‘ 
9,650 | 9,548 | 1,169 | 1,099 648 640 |11,527 |11,112 |22,994 |22,399 | 2,881 | 2,079 ; 
12,407 |12,113 | 1,546 | 1,485 729 735 |10,006 | 9, 24,688 |24,233 | 2,355 | 2,010 | 
12,963 |12,737 | 1,647 | 1,591 734 30 | 9,870 | 9,549 125,214 |24,607 | 2,380 | 1,777 
1955. 13,569 |13,306 | 1,578 | 1,531 758 753 |10,991 |10,834 |26,896 |26,424 | 2,660 | 1,994 
19562... .114,462 {14,121 | 1,632 | 1,573 741 735 111,221 |11,147 |28,056 127,576 | 2,762 © 2,122 t 


tExcludes military use. 2Preliminary. 
e e 
Egg Production in the U. S. by Years : 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in millions) 
State| 1955 | 1956 ||State 1955 | 1956 || State] 1955 | 1956 |/State| 1955 1956 (eee 1955 | 1956 


Ala.. 731| 832|....| 3,064) 3,062||Minn| 4,287} 4,213|N. C.| 1,469] 1,672) Texas) 2,249) 2,339 
Ariz. . 87 92\|Ind...| 2/289] 2'467||Miss..| "584 656//N.D.| | 559) | 547//Utah.| 380) 348 
AT--| 544 08|\Towa.| 4.859) 5.012||Mo...| 2,132} 2,009//Ohio..| 2,366/ 2,512) Vt...) 201; 194 
Guiit:| 4,404] 4,500||Kan. .| 1,723] 1,673||Mont,| '228} 232//Okla..|  829/ 840/'Va...| 843) 807 
Golo..| 3 341| Ky... | 1,029] 15060||Nebr.| 1,790| 1,836] Oreg..| | 616) | 640] Wash, 828) 908 
Conn. 672) 721)|La... 362) 375)| Nev.. 20) 24||Pa...| 3,654] 2,629] W.Va! 398] 394 
Del...| 126, 136||Me...| 695] 697/|N.H.| | 440) | 490//R. I.. 80| | 88] Wis. .| 2,328] 2,418 
Fia.| 505) 589|Md...| 406) 441/|N-J..| 2,433) 2,667//S.C..| | 510 530] Wyo.. 78 

Ge °} 1,213] 1,234||Mass.| 704] _ 763||N. MJ . 114) | 107//S. D..| 1,234) 1,286 


Idaho 281! 295! Mich! 1,690! 1,666 N_Y.| 2,121! 2,047||Tenn.! 955! ‘9761|U. S.159,496161,042 


income from farm eggs (1955) 1,923,611,000; (1956) $1,966,168,000. Price received by farmers 
her Hosen (1950) 36.5; (1951) 47.8; (1952) 41.6; (1953) 47.7; (1954) 36.6; (1955) 38.9; (1956) 38.7. 
Gross income from farm chickens (1955) $309,527,000; (1956) $263,401,000. 


be ‘ : 


1,000 1,000 


_ |bushels | bushels 


Total.| 372,495 |3,451,292' 313,303 


108,708! 1,152,652! 243,238 


_ 4Covers corn for all purposes. 


End of month 


1941—December 
1942—December 
1943—December 
1944—December., 
1945—December.. 
1946—December 
1947—December 
1948— December 


1951—December 
1952—December. . 
1953—December. . 
1954—December . 
1955—December . 


1,000 | 1,000 
pounds | bushels 


21,55812,145,298| 734,995) 4222,605 
tt oe an Li e oe = about a net Laren and Texas. 4Excludes 
les of American E tian cotton produced in Arizona, California, New Me c 
c $o607.000 bushels Ae Shes wheat produced; In Minnesota 874,000 bushels; Montana 18,093,000; North 

Dakota 19,600,000; and South Dakota 1,040,000. 5Harly and late crops. 


8Total includes 48,500 


Cooperative Farm Credit System 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS OUTSTANDING by institutions supervised by the Farm Credit 
Administration (in thousands of dollars) 


Source: Farm Credit Administration 


Farm mortgage 


loans 


Federal land 
banks 


COMOQ 

Nj acm 
ix 
co 
c— 
a 


| (1,637,595)... 
1,744'0521. | 


Fed. interme. 
cred. bk. loans 


by to & disc. for— ; 
- 
BU. ' 3 
& ® oa i] Se 
o a So ~ 
I Gog gee 
40 gqo ae 
os 2on o& 
az | see | €3¢8 
£ Sa @ i} 
=} I =} gx ony 
a6 ead gaa 
18) aso | O88 
596,802} 226,017 39,222 
272,964 39,059 
08,67 35,778 
267,135 31,197 
241,879 27,870 
276,461 1244 
334,087 42,908 
25,46 61,465 
423,038 57.941 
485,322 66,787 
611,472 83,441 
27,1 91,225 
645,181 69,173 
602,092 60,594 
621,828 67,785 
823,657 71,354 


683.5191 63/381 


1Includes renewals 


Loans to Gpopetacines 


y— 

= 

3 S es 

~ a os 3) 

bod t 

oo $s | $=a | 3<8 

aq Ss ood eo 

te 3g be) See 

pore) =%S g> tte 

3s @ § aoa sot 

33 3 33 2¢3 | Que 

or Ue ¢ ag St & 

G od Si ‘cb, 

ae ads | as <32 
187,497 2,152! 113,444] 16,914 
184,662 2,000 4,644) 12,551 
198,734 2,000 5,174 7,351 
191,684 700} 212,835 3,067 
198,887 2,042) 157,545 2,693 
233,907 4,151] 181,550 1232 
293,608 4,000} 274,777 :603 
371,825 4.709} 304,684 2315 
392,280 2.400} 301,887 1,365 
455,472 3,233) 344,978 1,309 
567,619 4,000) 423,952 1,451 
606,1 2,000} 418,504 905 
550,416 500] 372,110]....... r 
587.225 2,200} 361,615|..... a 
653,478 3,000) 370,683}........ 
862,597 49,074). 0... 36 
ZOBSG86\ nem 64 LOB eres 


. *Duplicates loans and discounts outstanding for the two. institutions. 3Does not 
include advances in connection with CCC programs. 


Agriculture—Coffee Imports; Undersea Telephone Cable 


equatorial belt north and south of the Equator, 
at heights of between 1,000 and 5,000 ft. The 
principal varieties are coffea arabica, which has 
the higher grade beans but is a delicate plant 
and susceptible to disease and climate, and 
coffea robusta, hardier, able to grow well in 
lower altitudes and less affected by climatic 
variations. The higher grown coffees are con- 
sidered generally better than the others. When 
toasted arabica coffee has a satisfying taste that 
gives flavor and aroma to blends. It is grown in 
Brazil and is often mixed with coffee grown in 
lower regions of Central and South America. The 
robusta coffee is popular in France and lately has 
been in greater demand because of its cheap 
price and its use as a major ingredient in 
soluble coffee. 


An undersea telephone cable system stretching 
2,400 miles from California to Hawaii was placed 
in operation Oct. 8, 1957, by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co: and the Hawaiian Tele- 
phone Co. It is the deepest and longest undersea 
telephone line and makes possible direct dialing 
from the mainland.to Hawaii. Twin submarine 
cables extend from Point Arena, Calif., 100 miles 
north of San Francisco, to Hanauma Bay, Oahu, 
12 miles east of Honolulu. The opening of the 
system was attended with ceremonies in San 
Francisco, where Chas. E. Wilson, Secy. of 
Defense, read congradulations from President 
Fisenhower and exchanged greetings with Adm. 
Felix B. Stump, commander-in-chief of the 
Pacific fleet in Honolulu. In the presence of 
Frederick R. Kappel, President, A. T. & T., Post- 
master General Arthur E£. Summerfield, Gen 
Nathan F. Twining, ch., Joints Chiefs of Staff, 
and John C. Doerfer, ch., Federal Communica- 


663 
United States Imports of Coffee for Consumption 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 
COFFEE, RAW OR GREEN (Year 1956) 
Country of Quantity Value Country of i 
Origin (pounds) (dollars) origin enaey idollatat 
PURORICO SH ria Bete. oceans 137,747,274 85,610,684||Arabia Peninsula Stati 
Guatemala... ce eee. 107,766,834 65,362,372 Sie pire ed 6,947,598 4,258,801 
ritish Honduras....... 37, : 2OO2Z5AGON Gk, seca sae ee 397, "252/327 
= Soaieeaee Sem 79,841,949 43,552,268 ||British Malaya......... 198,48: 74,581 
DNGUTAS. Fyfe cin ss» 18 482,528 ,776,464 | |Republic of Indonesia... 6,308,629 2,354,571 
1 ‘Portuguese Asia, N. E. C. 431,1 233.391 
3 CAaMECPOON. . .csa% viene os 683.391 493,096 
,140. ,342||French Equatorial Africa 27,555 9,3) 
239,960 153,285||French West Africa... .. 50,021,190 14,627,811 
26,422,374 11,924,981||Gold Coast............ 311,635 94,467 
; 497,216 256,438 ||Nigeria..............+-- 224,320 73,000 
t' P 11,272,362 5,059,863 ||British West Africa, 
Dominican Republic... . 50,642,596| 28,656,839 Pl: Cie a5 ee hins 1,682,794 500,798 
Trinidad & Tobago..... 921,811 282,820) |Angola, .2 0.5. css s5 ones 102,479,444 32,561,215 
Netherland Antilles... .. 213, 119,766 ||Western Portuguese 
Colombia...-.......... 602,742,637} 372,567,372 Africa, N. BC on ek 2,479,025 810,614 
Weneruela.. ... 2.5.5. 41,543,240 27,444,771] |Liberia.............-.. 288,838 81,374 
S) tigen Pear Ooo 59,288 17,267 pelnias Congo......... 51,566,332 26,479,183 
SG () Se 28,979,592 16,791,841||Ethiopia..............- 40,875,827 20,744,329 
on ec eee 9,579,286 5,996,680 French Somaliland...... 44,048 12,994 
eratviaenae. Berne. 54.824 22,956 oes East Africa..... 60,683,815 27,391,773 
Ree nae 1,310,410,320| 604,731.469||) 17,196,882) oo 
Saudi Arabia........... 214,285 131,467 TLE Lepe  ap cS iReRR els 2,809,685,835 |1,437,749,565 
. COFFEE, ROASTED OR PROCESSED 
PORUAGAT wiafiie wet n et riersie 97 570|| Brazil 140,126 50,140 
Mexico. . 20,816 13,660] Netherlands Antilles... . 5 ; 
Cuba... 28,885 18'532|| eee SS 
MARI CR yo Sas Boats 98,575 46,789 otal. 5c: Sos teen 344,244 149,930 
COFFEE THE WORLD OVER — : 
Most of the world’s coffee is grown in the Brazil, which produces most of the world’s 


coffee, suffered in the 1930s from a surplus much 
of which was destroyed. After 1946 big de- 
mand caused prices to rise inordinately: in 
1949 they went up 80%, and in 1950 15% more. 
In 1953 frost damaged the Brazil crop. There has 
been no overproduction since. Columbia has 
greatly increased its export of coffee, but it is 
still less than one-third of Brazil’s export. 

French West Africa, Angola, Mexico, Uganda 
and El Salvador have the largest export ship- 
ments. Coffee production ~is developing rapidly 
in Africa, where Uganda, Madagascar, the Bel- 
gian Congo, Ethiopia, Kenya and Tanganyika are 
producting. Uganda produces robusta, whereas 
Kenya grows arabica and has been enjoying @ 
demand from Germany. Government funds are 
being used to support the industry in the British 
African colonies. 


Undersea Telephone Cable System Completed on West Coast 


tions Comm. Gov. Wm. F. Quinn of Hawaii took 
part in ceremonies in Honolulu. 

The system consists of twin submarine cables, 
often 25 miles apart and 3 miles deep laid by 
3 cableships in 3 months. Cable lines had to 
be laid on an ocean floor that had canyons and 
mountains in it. An underwater mountain rising 
11,000 feet was located and the Moonless Moun- 
tains, rising 2 miles above the ocean floor and 
stretching for 1,000 miles north and south in the 
Pacific were successfully bridged. The cableship 
Monarch, carrying 1,900 miles of cable, picked up 
the shore section off California, spliced it to its 
cable, and crossed the ocean. It connected the 
end of the cable with a buoy, where the ship 
Ocean Layer picked it up, spliced it to its own 
cable, and proceeded 665 miles west to the 
Hawaiian terminus. Both ships then took on 
cable from the supply ship Arthur M. Huddell 
and repeated the operation eastward. The cost of 
the project was placed at $37,000,000. 


How to Remove Insecticides from Fruits and Vegetables 


Source: Journal of the 


cannot be stated that any solution will remove a 


Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act requires that residues 0 
exceed a tolerance that is regarded as providing safe food. The 


table and the pesticide. 


Cattle in Worid—There are 937,000, 
America has 150,0' 
70,000,000, Oceania 


00,000, North America 134,000,000, Europe 108,000,000, Africa 
23,000,000. The United States has a cattle herd of 95,000,000 head .—Breeder’s Gazette. 


American Medical Assn. 
the common inorganic acids for removing inorganic 


Paris green, and cryolite. Such a solution will also remove most of 


of concentrated hydrochloric acid 


jon and 5 minutes is a satisfactory time; however, it 
ll of any particular pesticide. An amendment to the 


f pesticides on fruits and vegetables not 


000 cattle in the world, more than one-third in Asia, South 


102,000,000, Russia 


eee 


664 Agriculture—Farm Debt; Grain Statistics 
hin A ca lei cat cincinnati AB is BN Os 
Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding by Lender Groups 


Source: Agricultural Research Service; data are for Continental United States 
Amounts held by principal lender groups 


Total 

farm- Federal : 
Year =, Joint- | Farmers| Liféin- |Commer-| tate Indi- 
Gan-b| “Gage | “land, (Morcaage| Mock |, Home, | surance | ciahand| credit | Vigua” 

ebt!_ | banks? |Corpora-| onus | tration’ | panies? *| banks’ | *®°7S1€*| others 

1,000 1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 
930. 19,830,768 1501732 ages ae 637,788 To eee 2,118,439 | 997,468 96,360 |4,578, 
1935 . .|7,584,459 |1,947,442 | 616,737 TAO Ms ees 1,301,562 | 498; 66,096 |2.876,760 
1940. ; ||6,586.3 "009,820 | 713,296 | 91,726 | 31,927 534,170 30,294 |2,190, 
1945.. |4'940.915 |1,209.676 | 347.307 5.455 | 193.377 | 938,275 19.872 |1,777.371 
1947.. .|4,896,970 | 976,748 | 146,621 1,641 | 189,300 665 | 683,229 a 2010.7 
1948. ||5,064, 888,933 7,066 645 | 195,069 | 959,715 ; 9 2'072/170 
1949. . ||5,288.331 | 868,156 | 77,920 462 | 188,893 |1,036,383 ¥ 2'215.674 
1950... .|5.579,278 | 906,077 | 58,650 270 "855 |1,172. 937,144 y 2'315,956 
1951.. :|6.071, 947.431 | 44,008 0 | 2145047 |15355.766 |1,008, 9 2'501,734 | 
1952. . ||6,588,270 | 9941 32778 0 | 233;374 |1,541,041 |1,046,923 4 2'740,026 
1953. . :|7,154,038 |1,071,358 | 23,899 0 "936 |1:715.164 |1,105, 9 21980585 
1954.. ||7,656,186 |1,169,418 : 0 ‘060 |1,892,643 (1,131,214 2 3,177,223 
1955.. .|8,175,724 |1,266.953 12,834 0 | 271,220 |2:051.445 |1,210,676 9 3,362,596 
1956,. .|9,066,153 |1,480,204 0 | 277.869 |2:271.784 |1,346,289 9 3,690,009 
1957 P. |9,902,094 |1,722/381 0 0 | 289'546 [2.472.267 (1,386,270 9 4,031,630 


(P)— Preliminary. 1Excludes territories and possessions. 

21930-56, includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts, prior to 1930, 
regular mortgages only. 

S8Loans held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by the Land Bank 
Commissioner. Authority to make new loans expired July 1, 1947. On June 30, 1955 loans of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation were sold to the 12 Federal land banks. 

4joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in receivership. 

5Successor to Farm Security Administration. Revised series. Data for 1939-41 include loans for tenant- 
purchase. Thereafter data include farm-development (spevial real estate) loans beginning 1942; farm~ 
enlargement loans beginning 1944; project-liquidation loans beginning 1945; farm-housing loans 
beginning July 1950; and beginning Jan. 1, 1956 includes principal outstanding on direct soil and 
paren pean nee pateieunls: Data also include similar loans from State Rural Rehabilitation Corpora- 

on trust funds. 

6Estimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to 
State insurance commissioners. ‘‘Best’s Life Insurance Reports,’’ and monthly data received from the 
Life eneezence Association of America and the Institute of Life Insurance. Includes legal reserve 
companies only. : 

: aa insured commercial banks; prior to 1925, open State and national banks; 1948-56, all operat- 
anks. 
Sepecdrtment of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of Sout 
Dakota. Rural Credit Board completed liquidation during 1945. n 
Included with ‘‘others *’ 


Grain Receipts at Western Grain Centers, 1956 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade. Totals in bushels 


Center Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley | Soy Beans| Total 
@iicago... 2.2.2... 30,918,000} 98,037,000] 28.150,000| 4.534,000} 12,582,000! 33,098,000 
Minneapolis. ...... 138,423,000} 22,618,000} 35,432,000} 10,948,000) aera 7,359,000 3018468: 000 
BOUIN irae cs 85,080,000 780,000} 11,215,000] 7,523,000] 42/064,000 825,000] 147,487:000 
St, Louis. ......... 38,950,000] 49,278,000] 4,780,000 000} 2,090,000} 10,550,000] 105:762,000 
Milwaukee.........| 2,326,000] (9,575,000| 1,857,000 85,000} 36,089,000 1000] | 49:954;000 
Kansas City. . |101;128'000| 18,308,000} 2;275;000 214/000 815,000} 6,027,000] 128:767,000 
Omaha .| 27,164,000] 15,985,000] 3,387,000 558,000 388,000] 2;280,000|  49:762' 
Peoria. 998,000} 29:323;000| 1;211;000 60,000 643,000 568,000| 32 303°000 
Toledo... 32,499,000] 49,301,000] 13:486,000 55,000) 280,000} 9,016,000! 104°637,000 
Indianapolis. .:....| 15,532'000| 34:166:000} 3565000 25,000 28,000! 6,388,000}. 59:704;000 
St. Joseph......... 10,856,000] 3,909,000} 4,588,000 7,000) 323,000| 2;261,000| 21:944'000 
Sioux City... 22. : 3,582,000] 12,479,000] 4,523/000 126,000 166,000| 1,267,000| 22'143'000 
WAGHIta, sc se 36,356,000 162,000 51,000 17,000 32/000 711,000] 37'329/000 
Hutchinson,....... Q21GR5, 000 ance tieakte 3,000 8,000 15,000 2,000| 22713000 
Motale.,....s.. 546,497,000 |343,921,000|114,523,000| 24,274,000] 182,581,000| 80,374,000|1,292, 170,000 
GRAIN ELEVATOR CAPACITIES IN VARIOUS CITIES 
In bushels over 10,000,000. As of May, 1957 
Albany..... 13,500,000), Duluth and Kansas Cit; ~_|/Salina...... 29,375,000 
Amarillo... 13,180/000|| Superior... 61,775,000|| Missouri. 73,702,000 Be ype? 19757 000 
Baltimore... 12.750,000)| Enid... .... 64,631'500/| Milwaukee. . _39/295/000||St. Louis... 29'935'000 
Buffalo..... 53,735,000|} Fort Worth., 46,555,000|| Minneapolis. 119,000;000||Seattle,....° 107180! 
Chicago an 78,148,000 Galveston. . 3f1 200-000 Omaha and Toledo...... "214 
ecatur..... 500, utchinson, . .795, CouncilB'ffs 29,740,000) Ae "660, 
Indianapolis. 13,300,000||Portland,Ore. 13°768'000 Wishite 307, SRuSaaae 
World Exports of Wheat and Corn 
el Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 
Wheat & Flour Exports by Countries Named, Corn E 
o and Total for all Countries nets Deal Peat Gccue 
ear — : 
(Cal.) Russia 
Total North Argen- | Aus- d Argen- | Black North 
Amer. tina tralia Dang e Total tina Sea Asien as 
1940..| 368,753} 197,293] 135,092| 70,403} 2,368] 1: = a = 
1945. .| 673,344] 530,412| 905032]  52.000]...... ee ae 23080 ae rates, 32-338 bee: 


1947. ,| 884,748; 721,748) 83,000] 52,000) 28,000) 187,315 


1950 679,431} 449,331] 101,000} 116,000 13,100} 14 
1951 Ai 761,515] 90,0. 120, 24'575| 125,380 
1952 916,970] 796,701 2,5: 8i, 35,800] 133,416 
Beet | reac) SO as) 9h) Okan) Sse) ee 
Bis 77, 1286 i 1850} 29,500) 155,775 4 
1955. .| 1825,915) 499,138) 129,000 92,000 4,330] 154,004 Yer794 9,560 199080 18-600 
1956. . 11,063,341! 805,428! 92,865! 131,872!1 21,120| 200,255! 41.614 9,773| 2117, | 


117,268 31,600 
France. Includes 824,000 


1Includes 6,839,000 bushels exporte: 
bushels exported by Canada. . BY SLUT ESS eM S bane Raney oee gee 


i 


by the number of registrations. 


BEEF CATTLE 


4 erican Angus Assn., 3201 Frederick Blvd., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Frank Richards, 186,771. 
American Brahman Breeders Assn., 4815 Gulf 
Freeway, Houston, Tex. Harry P. Gayden, 14,740. 
American Brangus Breeders’ Assn., Vinita, Okla. 
Jesse L. Dowdy, 4,500 


erican Charbray Breeders Assn., 841 First 
Deeg ae Bldg., Houston, Tex. Ss. Quinta 
American Charolaise Breeders Assn., 841 First 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. Mrs. Quinta 
Arrigo, 214 


International Charollaise Assn., 437 Texas Natl. 
Bldg., Houston, Tex. Mrs. Edna McIntyre, 


American Devon Cattle Club, Agawam, Mass. 
Kenneth Hinshaw, 531. 

American Galloway Breeders’ Assn., South Fork, 
Mo. Chas. C. Wells, 551. 

American Belted Galloway Cattle Breeder’s 
Assn., South Fork, Mo. Chas. C. Wells, 21. 

American Hereford Assn., Hereford Drive, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Paul Swaffar, 477,620. 

American Polled Hereford Assn., 1110 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. D. W. Chittenden, 106,607. 

Red Angus Association of America, Guthrie, 
Okla. Vernice Chiga, 379. 

Santa Gertrudis Breeders International, Kings- 
ville, Tex. R. P. Marshall, 9,801. 

American Scotch Highland Breeders’ Assn., Bel- 
videre, S.D. Mrs. Lyndall Berry, 346. 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. Allan C. Atlason, 44,117, 
including 13,210 Poiled Shorthorns. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Assn., Brandon, Vt. Chester 
Cc. Putney, 21,165. : 

‘Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Assn., Beloit, Wis. 
Fred S. Idtse, 22,059. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Assn. of America, 6000 N.W. 
32nd Ave., Miami, Fla. James H. Hendrie. 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterborough, 
N.H. Robt. D. Stewart, 77,280. 

Holstein-Friesian Assn. of America, Brattleboro, 
Vt. Robt. H. Rumler, 205,527. 

American Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 E. Broad St., 
‘Columbus, Ohio. J. F. Cavanaugh, 58,822. 

American Red Danish Cattle Assn., Marlette, 


3 70. 
American Dairy Cattle Club, Interlaken, N.Y. 


DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE 


American Kerry & Dexter Club, 707 W. Water 
St., Decorah, Ia. Mrs. Daisy Moore, 23; 

American ’ Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 
S. Glenstone Ave., Springfield, Mo. W. E. Dixon, 


16,038. 
Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Holdrege 


| St., Lincoln, Neb. Louis E. Stephenson, 3,396. 


SWINE 
American Berkshire Assn., 601 W. Monroe St., 


Springfield, Ill. Willard D. Brittin, 17,962. 
Chester White Swine Record Assn., Rochester, 
Ind. Levi P.. Moore, 13,348. 
United Duroc Record Assn., Peoria, Tl. R. F. 


Judd, 66,515. : 
Hampshire Swine Registry, 111 Main St., Peoria, 


‘Til. R. L. Pemberton, 53,212 


National Hereford Hog Record Assn., Milo, Ia. 
Albert Hyzer. : 

Inbred Livestock Registry Assn., Univ. of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul. Dr. William E. Rempel, 815 Mon- 
tana No. 1 regs. 732 Minnesota No. 1’s. 567 Belts- 
ville No. 1’s. 439 Minnesota No. 2’s. 204 Palouse. 
77 Maryland No. 1’s. 65 _ Minnesota No. 3’s. 
35 Minnesota ae. fate. San Pierre’s. 9 Belts- 

i o. 2’s. Total 2,975. 
ierican Landrace Assn., Noblesville, Ind. Mer- 


Murphy, 12,022. 
mie Swine Breeders’ Assn., Goshen, Ind. Mrs. 

Clara Clason, 2,637 
Poland China 
Galesburg, Ill. C. 
Kentucky 
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American Purebred Livestock Organizations 
Source; Breeders’ Gazette, Stockyards, Louisville, Ky., Samuel R. Guard, Editor 


' Registration of pedigreed purebred livestock by 86 American associations reached a to 

pedigrees in 1956, as reported by the Breeder’s Gazette in 1957. This was a decline ar Toe te the 
figures for 1955, which is explained by stricter attention to eligibility and weeding out of sub-standard 
stock. Herefords led beef cattle, whereas shorthorns increased 25%. In dairy cattle Holsteins passed 
ee. 270,000 =e = had ce eles i - Set milk heifers, A 24% 

ons was blamed on the sub-p price. Hampshires led the sheep and all 

on the increase. More quarter horses were registered than any other nieed, cnestaind inore eee 
1955. This was also true of Shetland ponies. The roster includes the name of the secretary, followed 


decrease in purebred swine regis- 


Tamworth Swine Assn., * 
waltz, "10,888 ee ssn., Hagerstown, Ind. R. H. 
erican Yorkshire Club, 1001 South St., L - 
ette, Ind. Martin E. Gannon, 22,149, ene 


SHEEP 


American Cheviot Sheep Society, Lafayet il 
Pa. Stan Gates, 4,600 3 y, yee 

Columbia Sheep Breeders Assn. of America, 
Logan, Utah. Mr. Alma Esplin, 5,969. 

American Corriedale Assn., 108 Parkhill Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. Rollo E. Singleton, 16,757. 

American Cotswold Record Assn, Siegel, Ill. C. 
P. Harding. 

American & Delaine-Merino Record Assn., 4000 
Water St., Wheeling, W. Va. Chas. M. Swart, 840, 

Black-Top Delaine-Merino Sheep Breeders’ 
Assn., Rt. 4, Howell, Mich. Emerson Richards, 272. 

Black Top and National Delaine-Merino Sheep 
eee ie Boyle Ave., Canonsburg, Pa. I. Y. Ham- 

nm, 78. 

Texas Delaine-Merino Record Assn,, Rt. 1, Bur- 
net, Tex. Mrs. G. A. Glimp, 2,186. 

Continental Dorset Club, Hickory, Pa. J. R. Hen- 
derson, 5,475. 

American Hampshire Sheep Assn., 72 Wood- 
land Ave., Detroit, Mich. Helen Belote, 30,755. 

Karakul Fur Shery Registry, Friendship, Wis. 
Mrs. Alta H. Engnath, 57. 

United Karakul Registry, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
May Cook, 60. 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Assn., West 
Milton, Ohio. Ralph O. Shaffer, 404. 

Montadale Sheep Breeders’ Assn., 61 Angelica 
St., St. Louis, Mo. E. H. Mattingly, 2,126. 

American Oxford Down Record Assn., 
Rapids, Mich. C. E. Puffenberger, 2,070. 

American Panama Registry Assn,, Rupert, Idaho, 
Wilmer G. Priest. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Assn., 
2709 Sherwood Way, San Angelo, Tex. Mrs. Russell 
G. Harlow, 9,080. 

‘American Romney Breeders Assn., Withycombe 
Hall, Corvallis, Ore. Prof H. A. Lindgren, 961. 

American Shropshire Registry Assn., Lafayette, 
Ind. Mrs. Jessie F. Ritenour, 9,939. 

American Southdown Breeders’ Assn., 212 S. Al- 
len St., State College, Pa. W. L. Henning, 10,065. 

American Suffolk Sheep Society, Moscow, Idaho. 


Eaton 


Cc. W. Hodgson, 11,493. 
National Suffolk Sheep Assn., Columbia, Mo. 
Mrs. Ruth Day, 16,267. : 
National Tunis Sheep Registry, Rt. 5, Fulton, 
N. Y. Ralph E. Owen, 1; 
HORSES 
American Albino Horse Club, Butte, Neb. Ruth 


E. White, 65. 

Appaloosa Horse Club, Rt. 3, Moscow, Idaho. 
George B. Hatley, 666. 

Arabian Horse Club Registry of America, 111 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Frank Watt, 918. 

Belgian Draft Horse Corp. of America, Wabash, 
Ind. Blanche A. Schmalzried, 280. 

Clydesdale Breeders Assn. of the U. S., 910 Goff 
Bldg., Clarksburg, W. Va. Nathan Goff, 28. 

American Hackney Horse Society, 11 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. Mrs. J. Macy Willets. 

Morgan Horse Club, 90 Broad St., New York, 
N. Y. F. B. Hills, 480, 

Morocco Spotted Horse Co-operative Assn. of 
America, Greenfield, Ia. LeRoy Fritz. 

Palomino Horse Assn., Reseda, Calif. Willard M. 
Beanland, 79. 

Palomino Horse Breeders of America, Mineral 
Wells, Tex. Dr. H. Arthur Zappe, 540. ; 

Percheron Horse Assn. of America, Rt. 1, Fair 
Oaks, Ind. Mrs. Anne Brown, 97, ‘ 

‘American Quarter Horse Assn., Amarillo, Tex. 
Raymond D. Hollingsworth, 16,951. 

‘American Saddle Horse Breeders Assn., 929 S. 4th 
St., Louisville, Ky. Charles J. Cronan, Jr., 1,541. 

Bmerican Shetland Pony Club, Lafayette, Ind. 
Chas. F. Osborn, 5,163. 

United States Trotting Assn., 1349 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Ken McCarr, 4,600. 

Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders Assn. of 
America, Lewisburg, Tenn. Mrs. Marianne Haw- 
kins, 1,650. 

Jockey Club, 300 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Marshall Cassidy, 9,774 thoroughbreds. 

Welsh Pony Society of America, 
Church, Va. Mrs. H. L. Shelton, 293. 


Wicomico 


Ranking Agricultural Counties 


T. FOR THE 100 LEADING COUNTIES, COMPARED WITH THE 
sempre U. 8S. TOTALS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Census of Agriculture, 1954 


United 
States The leading 
Item total county -_ 


Value of all farm products sold (dols.).. . .|24,644,477,087| 4,926,148,983| Fresno, Calif. . 


Livestock and livestock products (No.)... 
Horses and mules on farms,............«+ 4,141,288 
Cattle and calves on farms............-..+ 95,027,041 
Cattle and Calves sold alive........ hua 44,350,808 
Milk cows on farms...........-- : 

Whole milk sold (1,000 pounds). 
Value of dairy products Mond (dois. ) 


558,235/St. Landry, La 
12,001,950|Cherry Nebr.. 

7,076, "053 Weld, Colo..... A 

4, "248, ‘4201 Los Angeles , Calif. 

28: 161, *682| Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 

‘5, ee °647.492|Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hogs and 's on farms. 992, 359.385 RGTIFY,-290 oe 
eogs and ae sold alive. R 418, 17,307,4401 8 Go eens 
as and lambs on farm < ay Py 31.618,909 12,039,720/Val Verde, Texas 
Sheep and lambs sold alive................ 22,335,858 .735,774| Dawson, Nebr 


icken: AU TAR Pe Nie synch sess as 800 80,087 ,326|Monmouth, N. J. . 
Chickens ai An : cash Oo ee ee FA 506,278,441 Spey Del. ‘aa 
“is eS eer 5 ¥ Los Ang F 
Meg 30,616.270|Rockingham, Va..| 2" 
Turkey hens kept for breeding on 277 1,248,230] Rockingham, V2. . 87,393 
Di ultr: roducts so: 5 
SOR i age = . * 7% eee Joe aha ce -918,935, 674,002,802|Sussex, Del....... 43,573,113 
14 crops Harvested (acres) 
Corn “i rain. eo MY Jom : 14,138,864|MeLean, Ill....... 278,29 
Sorenum. except for siru : 17 624 10,313,390|Hale, Texas...... 233,54 
Wheat threshed or comb 19,250,916|Chouteau, Mont... 365,542 
Oats threshed or combined... . ee 9, 05)Otter Tail, Minn. . 198,264 
Barley threshed or combined.............. 7,216,820|Fresno, Calif... _: 234,672 
Rice threshed or combined.......:..-..... 2,498,109 12'278,843 Vermilion, La. 2.<. 151,955 
Flax threshed or combined................ 5,178,643 2| Cass. 1D. doses 159,823 
Soybeans for all pe OBCN a riers, cance settee 18,242,940 6.907, ‘390 Mississipp!, Ark... 183,564 
Soybeans harvested for beans (bush.)....... 323,965,464 148, 161,263|Champaign, Ill..._| 4,4097248 
Peanuts harvested ne picxing or threshing. . 1,270,386 1, ag 8]/Comanche, Texas * 
Land from which hay was cut............. 69,940,058 12,457 ,994|/Cherry, Nebr... .. 579,135 
mitaita cut for hay.............--.-- ae 26,007,771 5,633,063] Imperial, C: 128,668 
ay MOGRUOCR ss rcacice ss cee ss a eee = Dany et one; oe a Pee ee Me....: ieee 
MPMBTDOURTOES 0... eee Red A Landry, La.... 5 
tor. BREE Fe. eek th 18,858,145 9,752,598] Lubbock, Texas... 238,649 
Fapacco BRP A waa Sus ete Fos ce eld 1,557,039 1,100;213|Pitt, N. C........ 36,254 
Sugar beets for sugar..................... 64, 765,048 ita Calif ..\.:. 51,446 
Vegetables harvested for sale (acres) 
pemctebles | harvested for sale.............. 3,739,994 1,834,911|/Monterey, Calif... 98,400 
MIE G eee 3c cclahiuic yy ets vip Vateas wy En, «cere 271,937 199,052|Palm Beach, Fla. - 32,968 
Green peas HES REST ir 8 Stoners ote cree ese Aas 385,507 325,857| Umatilla, Ore... . | 48,498 
Sweet corn............. EL Nes vo IRE ne 608,568 362,383|Palm Beach, Fia. . 17,352 
02 O VENER et CRE ne i 131,691 94,927|Cameron, Texas. . . 897 
BRIIOR Snireaicid gaheraln's Oh xis p> iowa web 439,555 311,309|Hidalgo, Texas... _ 27,108 
BIOS: Tater. clecicaatire louse thiak sca’ 98,330 87,305|San Patricio, Tex.. TAT4 
BREMVOLINGIONIA. . vierys Cola sists Neale oles chee et 417,838 285,301 Marion, Fla...... 9,859 
Fruits and nuts (number) 
Value of all fruits and nuts sold (dols.)....... 1,198,016,326| 976,535,392|Fresno, Calif...... 59,263,317 
Apples, trees of all ages.................., 31,843,522 1,495,426 
Peaches, trees of all ages. 36,912, .-| 2,295,132 
Pears, trees of all ages......... 9,828,529 04) Yakima, Wash. 1,134,41 
Plums and prunes, tras of all ages. ee MRS 15,048,816 14, 090, 204 Santa Clara, Calif. 3,832 
Cherries, trees of all ages. 10,265,510 2; 
Oranges, trees of all ages... ............ 008 45,830,524 6, 
Grapefruit, trees of all ROR aris eat Macarode 10,953,481 
Pecans, trees of all ages..............00005 A fs eae 2 
Grapes, vines of all BRED. tee, ote ee were 255,084,502 251:472 198 Fresno, Calif... ... 77,969,444 
Strawberries harvested for sale (acres, 58,449| Washington Ore. . 
Value of horticultural specialties aoa (dols) . 453,653,672! 264,594:977|Los Angeles, Calif. 18,296,716 


1Total for 50 leading counties. 


Sales of Retail Stores, by Kinds of Business 


Source: Office of Business Economics and Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 
New Series (In millions of dollars) 


Kinds of business 1955 | 1956 Kinds of business 1955 | 1956. 
All retail stores)... 0... cies ery 479 |191,471 Ronen: S apparel, accessory 
Durable goods stores), .... 6,97 8] 6 °810 BLOPES. 2)... eh chals rman Rene 4,207| 4,541 
Automotive group.............. $e 226 36, 122 Family and other apparel 
Motor vehicle, other automotive BEORES: 6). sucichen said 2,281) 2,532 
PIODIOR Bip cate ichis cael snare pS ace 36,267] 34,050 Shoe above ROUM Cea hye wen eee :009| 2,068 
Tire, battery, accessory facet 1,959 Al Drug and proprietary stores ..... 5,232] 5,775 
Furniture and appliance group. . 10,055| 10,667 Hating and drinking places. ..... 13,6 14,317 
Furniture, Food grouptc ss, of. Stieenin ook 43,638 | 45,96 
I gy Re Gere e Sagas ei oy Re 6,116} 6,568 Grocery stores’..6 7c). ine 36,919] 39,180. | 
Household Gasoline service stations........ 12,411) 13,738 
BLOPOB ite, ince giaisTs itvoeinechs 3,939| 4,099|| General merchandise group...... 20,100] 20/762 
Lumber, building, hardware group| 11,030} 11,250 Department stores, excl. mail | 
umber, OEAGT), viens nish ce en ee 10,882) 11,327 | 
dealers 8,242} 8,312 Mail order (catalog sales)...... 1,331| 1,407 | 
Hardware stores.. 2,788| 2,893 Variety stores... doe 3,295] -3,423 | 
Nondurable goods stores!, . |118,501 |125,661 Other general merchandise 
BOMATEl STOUD, .\.. a koe 6 «sete .| 10,791] 11,610 AROVOH <<. ane oscil eee 4,592|° 4,605 | 
Men's and boys’ wear stores. 2,294| 2,469 Biquor Storesisnok: ie seein eee 3,546| 3,944 | 


1Sales of other durable goods stores, other food stores, and other nondurabl: 
shown separately but are included in the totals, 3 ; ete) Soret Baas 


Total Retail Stores Sales (In millions of dollars)—(1951 158,223; ' : 
(1954) 170,664; (1955) 185,479; (1956) 191,471, St Bs A959) 166,060 Ges 
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Nutritive Value of Selected Foods 


BASED ON EDIBLE PORTIONS OF 100 GRAMS (31% avoir. ounces) 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook No. 8 (June, 1950) 
(c) cooked: parentheses, imputed value; dash, probably present; I.U., international units. 


g 3 a3 3 
o os ve 1 ‘ 
s | 2 | $3 $2 | 38 8 q bs 
= Si 
a | & | os Se | BE | ae] Z EI 
Grams I. U Milligrams 
Repos 3 Al 14.9 3 2 5 
2.4 2 3.6 1.0 1.2 23 
25.0) 55.0 1.0 3.3 4.8 0 
1.2 2] 23.0 6 7 10 
5.8 3.0} 19.2 2.1 m3) 2 
1.4 2 4.7 ot 5 14 
22.0} 30.0] ‘0. 2.8 4.8 0 
24.0} 24.0) 0. 3.0 4.3 0 
27.0} 13.0 0. 3.4 5.5 0 
23.0) 22.0 0. 2.9 4.8 0 
, \ Pye 6 0 4.4 0 2 (0) 
it greens (c)...... 2.0 3 5.6 3.2 A 15 
8, TEd (C)-. os wees 1.0 ok 9.8 a 3 7 
ee Spa 9.1 1.2) 52.4 1.6 1.5 i) 
8.5 3.2] 51.8 1.8 2.2 0 
9.3 2.6} 49.0 2.2 3.0 0 
‘6| 81.0 4 0 = 0 
1.4 2 5.3 5 3 31 
6.4| 8.2! 57.0 A 3] (0) 
5.0} 17.7) 54.2 6 4 {9} 
0. 0. | 99.0 (0) (0) 0 
(6.) 33.5| 55.7 3 8 ( 
mene es 6 5 6.4 6 A 4 
2.4 2 4.9 el 5 28 
1.3 2 3.7 5 A eg 
25.0) 32.2 2.1 1.0 (tr) (0) 
Cheese, cream...... - 9.0} 37.0 2.0 2 “1; (0) 
Chicken, broilers, raw 20.2 7.2 0. 1.5 10,2 (0) 
20.2) 12.6 0. 1.5 8.0 (0) 
bSisare 2.7 .7| 20.2 6 1.4 8 
8.1 4) 85.0 1.3 1.6 © 
| 13] 51.4 (3) (1) 
2.9] 20.0 4.0 Al aL i 
2.3) 35.0 3.2 0 at 1 
a aw 2.7 3 2 8 
Dandelion greens, raw 2.7 4/ 8.8 3.1 (.8) 36 
AGATA) aye in ase reie'e 12.8] 11.5 oh 2.7 ri! 0 
Haddock (c)...... 18.7 5.5 7.0 6 2.6 - 
Halibut, (c)...... Ses 26.2 7.8 0. 8 10.5 = 
Ice cream, plain..... 4.0} 12.5) 20.6 af aL 1 
suiicivls ne eines 3.9 6 7.2 2.2 pier, 51 
24.0} 35.0 0. 3.0 5.6 0 
24.0} 19.0 0. 3.1 5.1 0 
EQMONS... .. 2.2 s0s f 9 6 8.7 6 ‘| 50 
Lettuce, headed, raw. 1.2 2 2.9 5 2 8 
Liver, beef (c) 23.6 ie 9.7 7.8 14.8 31 
Macaroni, enr. 5.1 .6| 30.2 ipa 1.4 NH 
6} 81.0 A 0 = (0 
3.5 3.9 4.9 Bt 1 1 
7.0 7.9 9.9 2 2 1 
Kale of 8.1) ° 8.4] 54.8 2 2 1 
= Sore 2:3). 1.2) 11.0 7 2 (0) 
Mnions (Cc)... 2.5 1.0 2 8.7 5 2 6 
TREATIZOS 517°. . oeie <4 9 2] 11.2 A 2 49 
Parsley, common ra) 3.7 1.0 9.0 4.3 1.4 193 
Peaches, raw..... cig 5 1} —12.0 6 2 8 
Peanuts, roasted.... oF a ee ie ( 
: 49 “4[ 12:1 1.9 2:3) 15 
: 1.3 2 6.0 4 4 99 
| 24.0] 33.0 0 3.1 4.7 0 
23.0} 26.0 0 3.0 5.0 0 
| 2.0 ro 19.1 ad! 1.0 14 
5.4| 19.1) 52.0 1.9 3.3 28 
| 2.2 9| 34.4 2 3 23 
| 1.0 2] 43.2 1.5 6 x 
a Belecate 2.5 lj} 26.2 3 4 (0) 
Rolls, pilain®......... 9.0 5.5] 55.1 Ae 1.0 (0) 
Salmon (ec), Pacific... 28.0} .5.6 2 (1.2) 8.1 - 
Sardines (Atlantic), 21.1] 27.0 1.0 3.5 ea (0) 
Sausage, bologna... 14.8] 15.9 3.6 2.2 2. ey 
Sausage, liverwurst 16.7) 20.6 1.5 5.4 4. (0) 
Soups, chicken®...... 1.4 1.0 3.8 2 " 
Soups, noodle or rice5, 2.4 1.8 5.2 lh 
Soups, pea>.. 2.6 8} 10.2 6 
Soups, tomato®.. 9 39 he) A 
Soups, vegetable> eT, 7 5.8 of 
Spinach (c)...... 3.1 6) 3.6 5 
Sugar, granulated (0) (O)| 99.5 a 
Swordfish (C)....+.++ 27.4 6.8 0 6 
Tomatoes, raw...++- 1.0 3 4.0 mh 
ne Set canned* ear AL z "4 2 
Onesies ts = . . . 
Veal, Bhoulder (c).. 2. 28.0} 12.0 0 a8 
Water cress, raw..... 1.7 3) 3.3 30 
eet ae ae a aye He 1< 0.2 o 
eat, whole meal fs A i : 
Yeast, baker’s.....-- 86! (10.6) A 4.9 


He nd Molasses. (2)—Contains 4% non-fat milk solids. (3)—Unenriched. (4)— 
solids Cae Qo eReady to serve, equal weight of water and condensed soup. (6)—Value excluding 
energy from alcohol is 20 calories. If energy is considered available, value is 48. (7)—Calcium may 
not be available because of presence of oxalic acid. (8)—Butter or fortified margarine used in recipe 
plain 370, rich 830. (9)—Yellow 390, white trace only. (10)—Average content of fortified margarine 
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TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION © 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports 


Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division a ' 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic data ofthe Bureau of the Census | 


Ex, a General | Imp. for consum., (@ Total Excess — 
Year SB IIE cate 8 i ER imports ime. See exp. and | exp. over 
(cal.) | Total @)| Domestic| Foreign ® Free Dutiable imp. mp. — 
1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1 $1,000 
4.909.848 4,818,722 $1,126 | 4,226,589 | 2,708,828 | 1,467,391 | 9,136,437 | 683,2 
3(843,181| 3,781,172 62,009 | 3,060,908 | 2'081,123 | 1,032'9 904. 782 
2'282'874| 2'243'081 39°793 | 2/047.485 | 1,205,987 | 832.918 | 4,330,359 | 235, 
4,021,146] _ 3,934,181 86, 2'625,379 | 1.648, 891.691 | 6.646.525 | 1,395.71 
14,258,702} 14,161,544 97,158 | 3,928,866 | 2.717.986 | 1,169, 18,187,568 '10,329, 
9,805, 9.584,684 | 220,94 *159/138 | 2°749°345 | 1/348/756 |13/964;763 | 5,646, 
9,738.321| 9,500,184 | 238,137 | 4/942/0. 2'934;955 | 1/889; 14/680:375 | 4,796,267 
15,340,289}. 15,162,352 177,937 | 5.755.701 | 3,454, 2,211,674 |21,095,9 9,584,588 | 
12. 58| 12'532.093 120,965 | 7.123.834 | 4,174 2'917'509 |19°776.892 | 5,529,224. 
12;051,055| 11,936,071 114984 | 6,622. 3/883,186 | 2;708,454 |18.673.445 } 5,428, 
10.275,102| 10,142,482 132'620 | 8.852.161 | 4,766, 3!976,304 |19,127.263 | 1,422,941. 
15,032:379| 14;879;499 152880 |10:967, 5,993.4 4823/900 |25,999,679 | 4,065,079 
15,200,679| 15,048,565 152,114 |10,717.485 | 6,256,950 | 4.490.546 |25:9181164 | 4,483,194 — 
1 115:773.688| 15,651,891 121798 |10:873.269 | 5,919. 4'859.403 |26,646,957 | 4,900,419 | 
+ 1/15°1061352| 14:977,775 128.576 |10:215.421 | 5,667,904 | 4.571.613 |25.321.773 | 4,890,931. 
(1 /15;546,694| 15,418/531 128'163 111,384,401 | 61036,634 | 5.300.153 |26,931.095 | 4,162,293} 
“118°987.247| 18'837,.874 | 1491373 1121589696 | 6,219,838 | 6.270.401 131,576,943 | 6.397.551. 


*Data subject to further revision. 


1In addition to regular commercial exports, the data for war and postwar years include aid and relie?| 
shipments largely made under the following programs: Lend-iease in the war years; UNRRA in im- 
mediate postwar years; civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through United States armed forces be~ 
ginning 1947; ECA program beginning April 1948; and Mutual Security Program beginning July 1950 
Supplies shipped to United States armed forces abroad for their own use are excluded. H 

2General imports—Include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising 03 
consumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage. om] 

8Imports for consumption—Include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchan~ 
dising or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouses for consumption. 


U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports, by Continent 


Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census 
For.explanation of data see footnotes of table above. 

(Value in thousands of dollars) 


£ Value of exports to! Value of imports from? 
ear 
(cal. No. COTY, Asia & No. So. Asia & 

) | Europe? Amer. | Amer. | Oceania| 4ftica | Europe’) amer. | Amer. | Oceania| Africa 
1925. . |2,605,067|1,138,354| 402,606] 674,764] 89,057/1,247,559| 980,534] 518,797]1,387,556| 92,144 
1930. . | 1,842,760|1,019,229|} 337,508} 551,321 92,362] 920,483} 761,711! 433,516] 877,649 67,5485 
1935, . | 1,033,697 ,331| 174,341) 447,286 96,219] -606,4 494,557| 281,472] 523,238 41,722) 
1940. , | 1,653.702/1.065,832| 435,584) 705,419] 160,609) 404,049) 693,408! 395,105/1,001,654!| 131,162) 
1944, ., 9,375,441|2,086,859 540,27711,394,722|} 861,404) 340,373|2,033,742} 931,272] 401,167] 222.3123 
1945 5, ,42211,919, 645,226|1,187,213) 523,671] 479,410)1 9 0 508,290] 297,015: 
1946. , |4,159,044)/2,535,014/1,148,590/1,406,855| 488,819) 872,692|1,643,751/1,118,138|1,001,154| 3 
1947. . | 5,768,211/3,829,484|2,353,642|/2,567,481] 821,471 77,266 |2,143,784/1,254,229/1,153,088] 327.3358 
1948. , | 4,380,074/3,395,277/1,911,582|2 452| 784,672/1,171,110|2,539,649|1,559,766|1,459,605| 393, 
1949, . | 4,238,773/3,298,682/1,561,833/2,330,011 2 5 722/2,493,698|1,501,273| 1,309, 18 337,51 
19504 , | 2,952,434/3,414,374/1,347,660/1,579,109| 349,354|1,448,930]3, 100,579/1,962,879|1,846,112| 493,661) 
1951... | 4,098,078}4,290,664/2,068,578|2,424,754| 580,424/2,119,382)/3,498,565|2,327,098|2,433,179| 589.0768 
1952... |3.348,824]/4/495,901/1,834,806/2,339,274| 569,073|2.029:193/3,741.259|2,283,968|2.056,272| 606.770: 
1953... | 2,873,148 /4,573,574/1,521,282|2,176,830}) 503,547|2,335,227|3,740,483|2,376,837|1,827,474| 593,261) 
1954, . |3,375,510/4.363,691/1,770,335|2,168,877| 569,484|2.082,837|3.637,213|2,258,41911,632.476| 604,542 
1955. . 4,165,207 4,911,839]1,627,970)2,339,083) 589,755/2,453,272|4,038,006|2,224,337|2,049,442) 619,361 
1956*. | 5,138,59515,941,43711,932,85312,916,976 653,702|2,960.800 4,329,32012,507,834 2°195,963| 595,78, 


*Data subject to further revision. 


1Exports, including re-exports. 2General imports. %Iceland and Turkey included in Europe in all 
years shown. ‘Beginning 1950 data by area of destination exclude ‘‘special cat ryt : 
certain items of defense equipment and supplies. eee | 


U. S. Exports and Imports on Dry Cargo Vessels 
PER CENT CARRIED ON U.S. FLAG VESSELS TO AND FROM 10 LEADING TRADE AREAS 
Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 
(Shipping weight in 1,000 of long tons) 


Dry cargo exports Dry cargo imports 
—_— | ee 
1955 1954 
Trade area =e ai 


ome: testi Se Per Bein: Per | Ship-; Per 
pin cen pin cent | ping | cent in 
weight; U.S. |weight| U.S. |weight| U.S. eight Us. 


REMREMU eR leno ayubiva ek sialiicela rs cteate avr crwoip wale 89,791; 20 59,837; 24 61,104) 29 51,162) 29 
Bieta ea nome (excluding trade with z 
CPI cintincicchrt een Ph sri toes esr re 0,182) 19 43,179) 23 1 
Bayonne-Hamburg Range.............065 211896 9,684} 15 4603 73 ae et 44 
reat Lakes, Canada..........sc0crcecss 18,256) 23 15,375] 27 5,908] 31 4/516] 29 
Azores, Mediterranean and Black Sea...... AT i 23 137 37 1184] 26 
North China, including Shanghai and Japan| 9,452 27 | 7,697| 23 710} 39 “418| 49 
Bast Coast, South America............... 2,432) 21 2,644) 23 2,197] 25 1,619} 33 
(O24 (0) Uo) a fo cog Tage @ Gels 3,515) 29 3,250] 29 17,216| 25 15,140 30 
United Kingdom and Eire... 1.2.2.1 3237: (424| 14 3,707} 20 ‘764| 3 ; 28 
ee. Soar pee ee a qu seateee 1,165) 43 733| 35 1,654] 29 1,632] 35 
eee . 5 , 
Bet Ooo neo oe os Hho ds 3,104) 14 1,628} 11 2,252) 12 2,417 


1,160} 41 1,002} 38 4,660) 47 5,693 44 


@iher trade areas...........27 20.2220 61207] 32 5,948! 29 | 216781 31 | 15/464] 27 - 
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U. S. Exhibits at International Trade Fairs 


The United States officially took part in 21 in- 
ternational trade fairs in 1957, the largest num- 
ber since participation was authorized by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in August, 1954. For the first 
. time Americans entered a fair in Poland, putting 
on a major exhibition June 9-23 at Poznan. Under 
a prefabricated dome of geodesic construction, 
124 ft. in diameter and 50 ft. high at its center, 
the U. S. had 300 exhibits, including a cross 
section of American housekeeping. There were 
demonstrations of motor cars, tractors, agricul- 
tural machinery, outboard motors, household ap- 
Pliances, frozen food installations, vending ma- 
chines, an industrial fire-fighting unit, sports 
ent and house furnishings of all income 
levels. 

Most gratifying to the Dept. of Commerce was 
the response of the Yugoslav public to the Amer- 
ican exhibit at the Grand Fair in Zagreb in 
September. More than 1,000,000 visitors saw the 
exhibit, twice the number expected. An American 
supermarket, shown by the National Association 
of Food Chains, proved a magnet and the equip- 
ment was purchased after the fair by the Yugo- 
slav import-export agency, Jugotehna. : 

At the 46th annual International Trade Fair 
in Paris, May 25-June 10, 200 American firms had 
exhibits in the permanent pavilion built by the 
U. S. several years ago. The central theme was 
The Atom and Life. There were exhibits of a 
model nuclear reactor and electrically controlled 
hands, and demonstrations of the use of radioiso- 
topes. Forty countries took part in the Paris Fair. 

The first fair of 1957 was the International 
Samples Fair at Frankfurt, West Germany, Mar. 
10-14, with an attendance of 34,000. Other fairs 


were held at Utrecht (Neth.), Lyon (France), 
Tokyo, Casablanca (Mor.), Palermo, Barcelona, 
Izmir (Tur.), Stockholm, Salonika, Bari (It.), 
Zagreb (Yugo.), Vienna, Berlin, Marseille, Tunis, 
Rio de Janiero and Bogota, Harrison T, McClung 
is director of the Office of International Trade 
Fairs, U. S. Dept of Commerce, His office has 
adopted the pictured emblem for use of exhibitors 
and official information centers. It is a 3-color 
aha with a red and blue background and gray 
order. 


United States Foreign Trade, by Economie Classes 


Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, from data of the Bureau of the Census. 


(Value in Millions) 


Value of domestic exports Value of imports! 
Year — 
(cal.) | Crude | Crude (Manu’d| Semi- Finish. Crude | Crude (Manu’d{ Semi- | Finish. 
Mater’Is |Foodst’s |Foodst’s?/Manuf'’s |Manuf’s?| |Mater’Is Foodst’s |Foodst's |Manuf’s Manuf’s 

1925..| 1,422.1 317.9 573.8 661.7 1,843.3 1,748.1 494.8 432.9 755.1 795.7 
1930. 829.1 178. 2.7 512.8 1,898.1 1,002.2 400.1 293.4 608.2 757.0 
1935 683.0 58.8 157.2 349.9 994.3 582.4 322.3 318.8 409.7 405.6 
1940 463.7 74.0 166.9 900.0 2,329.6 1,010.8 285.1 277.4 558.6 408.7 
1944 554.0 133.8 | 1,669.8 | 1,096.7 | 10,707.3 1,078.2 841.3 521.0 706.2 740.8 
1945 870.6 432.1 | 1,286.1 779 6,216. 1,183.1 693.2 461.6 928.3 831.9 
194 1,415.8 648.1 | 1,555.6 895.1 4,985.6 1,729.1 814.4 503.9 930.6 846.9 
1.601.4 } 1,348.8 ,802.0 | 1,784.8 8,625.3 1,765.5 | 1,016.8 655.7 | 1,244.9 982.8 

1948. .] 1,488.4 | 1,265.8 | 1,366.5 | 1,370.6 7,040.8 2,147.0 | 1,271.6 731.2 | 1,633.1 | 1,309.1 
1949 1,779.8 | 1,341.8 907.5 | 1,355.8 6,551.2 1,853.7 | 1,332.9 740.8 | 1,418.4 | 1,245.9 
1950. .| 1,886.0 759.8 634.1 | 1,121.0 5,741.5 || 2,465.5 | 1,749.6 898.4 | 2,125.9 | 1,503.7 
1951 2,470.8 | 1,401.2 880.7 | 1,668.0 8,458.9 || 3,364.6 | 2,076.7 | 1,021.6 | 2,458.6 | 1,895.9 
1952 1,982.4 | 1,369.3 736.1 | 1,621.3 97340.0 || 2,937.4 | 2,068.3 | 1,082.6 | 2,565.7 | 2,093.6 
1953 1,626.1 962.1 759.1 | 1,423.3 | 10,881.3 2'613.0 | 2,185.3 | 1,107.9 | 2,678.4 | 2,194.3 
9 1,898.7 740.8 832.2 | 1,818.7 9,687.3. 2°413.2 | 2,200.1 | 1,117.1 | 2,312.7 | 2,196.4 

1955 1,907.3 930.3 | 1,012.4 | 2,308.8 9,259.7 2845.4 | 1,998.4 | 1,117.5 | 2,776.5 | 2,598.9 
1956. .| 2.511.4 | 1,330.2 | 1,258.1} 2,758.5 | 10,979.6 3,075.5 | 2,035.1 | 1,167.0 | 3,001.6 | 3.2111 


iGeneral imports through 1933: imports for consumption thereafter. 
- 2priyate relief shipments of food products are included in data shown here for Manufactured 
| Poodstutts; rather than under the economic class of finished manufactures where they were reported 


formerly. ; 
Total agricultural exports were valued as ollo 
3,577.8; 1950-2,873.1; 1951—4,040.1; 1952—3,431.1; 1953—2,847.5; 


4,158.0. 
It 1 imports for consumption were valued as follows (in millions of dollars); 1948—3,150.3; 
194 0 894.3; 1950--3,986.8; 1951—5,179.0; 1952—4,519.0; 1953—4,184.8; 1954—3,972.6; 1955—3,982.0; 


1956—3,958.8. 
Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at U. S. Ports 


Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 


ws (in millions of dollars): 1948—3,472.7; 1949— 
1954—3,053.8; 1955—3,198.3; 1956— 


Total Total 
Calendar American Foreign Calendar American Foreign 

eee saheae: Th ds| P Thousands| Pi 

ji Per ousands| Per ousands| Per 
eect ree ise vee Goat opi tons Cent of Net Tons| Cent |of Net Tons) Cent 
‘ 78 1946...... 102,169 65 55,314 35 

13897 33 62,245 78 1947.5. c10ni% 107,668 5 83,211 44 

55,240 61 52,253 49 TOES orcs. 3,501 52 86,866 48 

57,733 81,135 58 1949...... 80,932 48 89,055 52 

63,426 39 99,135 61 1950.2... 71,419 4 103,029 59 

44,498 34 ,001 66 2061. ens 1,33 42 126,987 58 

39/468 33 81,247 67 ||1952....... 88,949 38 142.223 62 

29/964 33 61,633 67 MOG is dic) 78,507 35 146,986 65 

62,974 49 64,827 51 1954...... 67,439 at 151,985 69 

101,120 60 68,125 40 LO5B.5 5 Ras 68,728 27 189,045 73 

122,835 65 65,745 35 1956...... 72,564 24 223,550 76 


erce, fro 
tion of data see foo 
(Value in millions 


Area and country 
i x 


Fal American Republics. ..........50.+-+-00s ; 

1: Se RSS ohne eee pas 
Besse Naeaing ase 82 0s aan 

esa Sperm stamens 384 if2 

BE NE SS ca eie Gee 26.0 32. 

632.5 745.4 

200.9 235.8 

442.1 409.3 

ssnik 53.0 53.2 

“EE Optio eR arias 43 5.8 

BM Sore rs hese tek iecdenk 1105 : 

cept 91 Boe ROE eae 14.7 3 
ees ois on rh. a Maria ce Fa 576.3 
Atri Gllagstve Seopa aah hae Tis fee oe 216.5 


Austria.,.. A 46.8 
elgium an ‘ a 
K.. 8 i 58. 
| clbition. (ajo ee De Cia aan ieee i ‘ 58.2 
¥ 780.8 3 
EER ee ah st Rene aatars 75.8 90.9 x 
ia dA ITE Loree ee seat ee a OR. SMR ERNE Sens cee Sar 15.4 11.6 i 
FREON Sci. 54 c ese n geue ce ora: SRS 37.5 28.9 8.0 
Re eG Es tins ave Sele es 355.8 523.4 215.8 
Ree a aA 10.4 9.2 Bh 
479.2 565.5 165.3 
ba75.4 93.6 72.1 
33.6 43.9 24.6 
F 161.9 182.0 109.0 
163.7 219.0 178.9 
96.1 109.0 67.3 
926.4 903.6 ; 
Other Western Europe, total................00 we aS 
ie Rae Seat sot Se she 154.2 2536 
>, Yugosiavia PETS ah ie ne apegaisin as aie hls Oe 130.9 108.6 
tea CLO cho Bie ete ea ie a 7.0 11.2 
me 
“ni Asia and Oceania 
a, ER LES at SON, SPAM id ale: 5, ohne Otoes.d oe 337.9 383.5 268.2 304.7 
tas : 53.5 76. 34.4 41.5 
33.9 36.4 31.6 40.4 
89.0 96.1 17.1 19.0 
15.6 30.8 95.3 93.6 
39.6 35.6 3.6 4.7 
69.0 74.4 57.6 74.0 
. 2,001.2 2,533.5 1,781.2 1,891.3 
Southern, southeastern, and eastern Asia.......... 1,740.0 2,297.8 1,607.4 1,688.4 
35.6 46.4 235.1 226.5 
7.2 9.1 35.8 30.9 
49.6 67.9 15.3 19.9 
188.1 267.5 221.4 205.5 
74.7 140.1 211.9 190.9 
647.8 889.9 431.9 557.7 
127.0 157.4 6.1 9.7 
A SSIECISAS See Sree 4.6 > 137.7 30.4 36.9 
comer anee ROUUAGIOL GT Ls, cb cbvisha gia cinvstele, aptettee 340.1 318.8 253.1 256.6 
MNO MENANG) © mre hen we A vats sve viee caus 49 51.4 104 7 96.6 
CELL, CN aS a YE Nt tient: cceicere?. ¢ 107.0 104.3 6.4 7.9 
Viet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia................. 32. 74,1 28.9 20.9 
PEUNOUALIDG Rainy eens WRT RY Cem thot Oe vem 201.6 178.6 126.4 136.5 
To TEE Es ease 4 ee nay ae a a a 51.6 46.0 43.6 63.6 
. Africa 
O10) SE SUCUE rea i ea 589.8 653.7 619.4 595.8 
BRELUAN i bps teas cn Ruse sl acs aNd 13.6 19.2 5.8 2.7 
BRON A Tihs a rig rtatiece CT es 11.9 15.2 32.4 37.3 
Belgian Congo. ........... 53.4 57.4 109.9 114.7 
British Hast Africa, total... ..avis bveccecec ccs 10.1 8.3 39.1 37.6 7 
British West Africa, totals: ..75 610.2) orsunwok 19.5 22.2 87.6 91.7 
BMS rst hota s crab aes . t,o bit ea mein eee 78.5 96.6 25.4 14.6 
RIO DIG San recurs ey nn Se ee 5.4 4.5 31.2 24.3 
PRC ROD. OLOCOO. 5 54.c1.5ria eR en kro aearearen ne 31.2 34.5 11.8 10.4 
mrench west Africa; total’. <2 .4:..uee .ssa0e cues 24.8 30.3 44.5 38.4 
1:15] EN OSS Sha Se i Ae eet oe BNL SAL Mann 22.2 30.4 39.8 43.3 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of........... 12.2 15.6 66.3 40.0 
Pano ot South: Africa...) 4 -aiiiegs«.. bolt oe 260.6 261.0 95.5 110.9 
, Sterling area 
EESLOMMDS COUNTIES: | 3. ssi c'cau s chinedane O 2,029.1 2,211.7 1,801.8 1,944.1 j 
RPE M ONT Pos ise i fg ne at eee se ee $15,546.7 $18,987.2 $11,384.4 | $12,589.7 


lr aS)  Mioets te ) Re « Fear 2 oe ee er ee ee ee oe —_ 
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SHIPPING 


Commerce at Selected Ports 
Excluding Great Lakes Ports 
Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 
Calendar Year 1955 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Port ‘ons Port Tons 
Portland Harbor, Maine.... 14,218,466]|Gunterville, Ala 718,590 
Searsport Harbor, Maine... 40||Mobile Harbor, Ala 12.77 LI) 15,083,028 
oles Harbor, Vermont........ Greenville, Miss.......... se 1,117,736 
rtsmouth Harbor, New Hampshire Natchez, Miss.) is...'s :cejacm he eters 575,765 
Fall River Harbor, Massachusetts. . ; Pascagoula Harbor, Miss...........+-- 315,895 
ew Bedford and Fairhaven Harbor, Mass. 8}/ Vicksburg, Miss............--+..-0++-- 597,009 
rE ot Boston; MSS. oc. 5 <2 e5.0 io a> Baton: Rouge; Va. ics «i - sabes eto 16,489,779 

Pinlem: earbor, Mass;... 022.2% 4 ise. ve es bake Charles: La: s>>. .icaheser re eee 15,396, 
Providence River and Harbor, R.I..... New Orleans, Lay 2.2505 5..0 Ses pee 47,082,734 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn.............. (Beaumont; Tex. sos 3 aloes oe ee ee 22,862,971 

New Haven Harbor, Conn............. ‘Brownsville,. TeX 6.5 soon eee ee 1,307,2 
Wew London Harbor, Conn............ Corpus Christi, Tex..:: 3... s4sceereuee 15,573,586 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn........--....- 6||Freeport Harbor, Tex......-...-.-+---- 4,936,391 
Stamford Harbor, Conn..........-.... Galveston, ‘Tex: .)) concrete bie eeuens Or rasa 5,859,102 
Bee ere i acscaege Houston, Tex. ..ct.. 2. essere vee 2 ens AOD Roel 
Pee ey aD 695,141||Orange, Tex. .........--20-+.-+-++--+s/ 1,130,729 
See adhe Port Aransas, Tex.........----- ..- | - 9,043,311 
Cae es ce Part Artwur . 9-3). ts ete eee .| 21,577,553 
SAG See 5 303,837||Port Isabel, Tex.....-.. : 45,155 

——————||Port Lavaca, Tex.. 87,2 
New York Harbor, N. Y. and N. J.: Texas City, Tex... 14,310,112 
Patt Chester Harbor... = 2. nese oe Helena, Ark...... 1,782,743 
__East Chester Creek.........--.----- Chattanooga, Tenn ... eee} 2,043,119 
Westchester Creek..:.-.-.-.-..-+--- Knoxville, Tenn... .....0...5 eres et eee 978,157 
PBTONMRIVED i ee ns ale ene ee an Memphis, Tenn........-++-++++s+e5+> 4,005,544 
Manhasset Bay........------- : Nashville, Tenn. ........-++++s¢se0es> 1,928,309 
WG HING-BAY vet see eae ss es Kansas City, Mo.: oc. «emer selene 473,406 
Harlem River...........:---. St) Louis, MO... << + > <o s ale + Smears 6,810,940 
Hudson River (lower section)... Cincinnati, Ohi0. . 5... 5 en oe ote 7,974,470 
Hudson River Channel, N.Y. and Lowisvitle, Fy 52.5. <.5.0.0-5 nce) scale celsuameadieles 5,535,601 
Past. River ......- Stas ates, tas 7|\|Mount Vernon, Ind........-..-++++++% 2,951,465 
Newton Creek.... Huntginton, W. Va.....-...---.++-2ee 11,348,740 
Wallabout Channel ree icy) Minneapolis, Minn.........-..+-++++: p84 
Buttermilk Channel....:.........-. 2,896,341 


St, Pail Mian occa. oe else 
Crescent City Harbor. Calif..........-. 
Ellwood, Califo rcn5 ccc. sir ttle a apeyn ene 271,360 
6}/El Segundo, Calif 
Estero Bay, Calif 


Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channels... 
Gowanus Creek Channel..........-. 
Gravesend Bay........--.+--r++-+++> 
SUR UMVALC HE ESV iso aics rs econ psc te aim ogee 
Raritan River, N. J......-----+++-+: 
RIDER BOY fi-a.- = +0 ere nie vinnie +e ple 
Wewark Bay, N.J..-.-----2-+-++--> 
Hackensack River, N. J....-.----.-- 
Passaic River, N. J. . <=. .<-2 eres. 
New York and New Jersey Channels... 


Northport Bay and Harbor, N. Y...... 
Plattsburg Harbor, N. Y....-.-+...-+-- 
Port Jefferson Harbor, N. Y....----..++ 
Rondout Harbor, N. Y....-.-.-.--++++ 
Tarrytown Harbor, N. Y....-.-.-.--+:- 


Delaware River and tributaries, Trenton, 
N. J. to the sea: 
Trenton Harbor, N. J 


Other , 5 
Total, unadjusted... 44,787,838 


Burlington-Florence-Roebling ; 
Fiver -Delanco-Beverly, N. J. : San Luis Obispo Harbor, Calif......... 2,589,680 
Penn Manor, Pa., and vicinity....... Stockton, Calif..........-+2++eeeseees 1,911,013 
Philadelphia Harbor, Pa...........-- Ventura Harbor, Calif. .........-++++: 2,815,640 
Camden-Gloucester, N. J..-..-- +--+ Astoria, OFed. 2. ieee te ee eee re te 20,556 
@MeRUEL PA fer see eo ee oe ti ee ms Coos Bay, Oreg......+--.5; Ae <a Tote 3,246,475 
Marcus Hook, Pa., and vicinity...... 19'882.516||Coquille River, Oreg. (Port of Bandon).. 277,156 
Paulsboro, N. J. and vicinity.......- 13,150,724||Oregon Slough, Oreg 7 568,172 
Thomson Point, N. J. and vicinity.... 266,104||Portland, Oreg.........-- 592, 
Wilmington Harbor, Del....-.....-- 2,258,557||St. Helens, Oreg....-..-....-+- 558,98: 
MSL AR RE Rie so ic ie re ane. #8 eee 621.174|| Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg. 444,646 
Et gteecenve gw eis 97,286,265||Anacortes Harbor, Wash......... 567,391 
| esha Sao LT Se Bay ote ae Wash..... iene 
Ali a-Rochester, Pa......--+-++++> 8.244,369]|Everett Harbor, Wash...........% ....| 3,525,68¢ 
Cla ee erlizabeth, Ho ie eee ice eae ete 12,540,137||Grays Harbor and Chehalis River, Wash.| 2,063,994 
| Pittsburgh. Pa... 6.6. ws eee ees _*| 10:771:708||Hammersley Inlet, Wash. (Shelton . 
Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Md.:..| 45,823,878 FLGL DOL) 5s ooeceeat es che «ye» moyen eternal + apareral 1,256,916 
Washington Harbor, D.C.........+++- 2,594,804||Longview, Wash....-.....-+--ssueeee 2,112,108 
| Alexandria. Va........02-+-+ +e etree 53,017||Olympia Harbor, Wash.....--.+++++:> 1,767,185 
| Newport News, Va....------+-+2seees 20,615,577|| Port Angeles, Wash........-..++ ee ee 142,261 
Norfolk Harbor, Va.....6--+---+:s900+ 35.930.337||Port Gamble Harbor, Wash......-....- 412,3 
: Richmond, Va. ..-..- sae es 2 '071||Port Townsend Harbor, Wash.......-- 951,5! 
Morehead City Harbor, N C........-- ,655||Seattle, Wash......-..-- ES os oe 12,481,242 
| Wilmington Harbor, N.C..... "| 3,723,198]|Tacoma Harbor, Wash.....-.----+-- .| 5,065,755 
Charleston Harbor, 8. C..... 4,345,915||Vancouver, Wash........-.. op nicee nines | 2 BSS SZ6 
Georgetown Harbor, S. C... 1,105,259||Willapa River and Harbor, Wash. 5... 521,9 
- Savannah Harbor, Ga.....-. 4,220,303||Mayaguez Harbor, Puerto Rico.......: 459,734 
- Charlotte Harbor, Fils... 945,659||Ponce Harbor, Puerto RICO Ae caine ores 7b1,131 
- Jacksonville Harbor, Fla 6,475,480||San Juan, Puerto Rico........-.-+--+- 3,312,634 
- Miami Harbor, Fla....- 2,881,301||Hilo Harbor, Bawall 7. Ho ate cele 850,746 
- Palm Beach Harbor, Fla essa 893, 150||Honolulu Harbor, Oahu, T. H.......-- 3,650,519 
Panama City Harbor, Fla......------- 1,271,664||Kahului Harbor, Maui, T. H.....-- 4. 685,644 
Pensacola Harbor, Fla.....-..-.-- oe matoge ai Ont Kaus "TEL, wats stenctese ribet 
reel Wh ee ceeenge a 3, 4 earl Harbor, Oahu, T. H......... 313, 
Bort Everglades Harhe s os 1'909'032||Ketchikan Harbor, Alaska.......- 767,857 


[PRR ae fe: ; 909, 

ee ide eeeai es | 10'656'046!\Seward Harbor, Aiaska...-........--- 524'796 
q x eliminating duplication within the port areas: (tons) New York Harbor, 148,846,820; 
Ce t nad tributaries. ‘Trenton, N. J., to the sea, 86,858,624; San Francisco Bay area, 


36,910,598. 


=". 


Goods _ 


is 


Shipping—Great Lakes; Vessel Entrances; Exports of 


Great Lakes Ports 
Calendar Year 19551 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


672 


Port Port 

OE a eee 
oe ye cupertor sou ae ee Wis. mare Portland Cement Co. Harbor, 
Two Harbors (Agate Bay, nn. sit 19:102, 85211 ~- Mieh -- Stele wate be meee ee 
Silver Bay, Minn....... Port Huron Mich, 7 os. 5.o a eet» mins 

land Harbor, Wis... Port Inland, Mich..........:...-.---- 
Green Bay Harbor, Wis. Port Dolomite, Mich..........-.....-- 
Kewaunnee Harbor, Wis. Fits Port of Detroit, Mich. :; ..: 205 04.7664 a 
Manitowoc Harbor, Wis...........-.-- 412,694|| Port of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich......... 
Menominee Harbor, Wis...........--- 825,973|| Presque Isle Harbor, Mich............. os 
Milwaukee Harbor, Wis............--- St. Clair, WM iets aca ccs care ae ite 
REPRMMOV ORI A VV IB 0. ivo\c1~ 1,052 a Sadie oles wise nd St, Ignace, Mithi.'6 26 3e< jen 7 08 > ees a7 
Port Washington Harbor, Wis........-- St. Joseph Harbor, Mich.............. i" 
@tacine Harbor, Wis. .-.........--.:. Stonepors, Mich... <:. 2-55. cesses ae 189,584 
Sheboygan Harbor, Wis..............- Traverse City Harbor, Mich........... 140,1' 
Two Rivers Harbor, Wis.............. Port of Chicago; Ble... 2.05.25 ses exes cote 
Beavanter, hich Rates x claire sisiaw cies & pas = arbor, Ind... 2. 25.. - ead ri 
Algonac, Mich...................+----| °_ 166,155|/Gary, Ind. ....-...--+- sneer eens s aan 

a MALDOL, WICH ove cic oy eon «cle Indiana Harbor, Ind 674, 
Calcite MICH aoclaiainite tet os-Ae a om pte Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 13,068,009 } 
MB tOUr, MICK. 2 isk ee eee Cleveland Harbor, Ohio 2 oe 
Drummond Island, Mich:............. Conneaut Harbor, Ohi 1 


9|| Fairport Harbor, Ohio... .. 
Huron Harbor, Ohio. 
0|| Lorain Harbor, Ohio. 


SES EY 0 ee 
Frankfort Harbor, Mich............... 


g 

ant 

TAI) 
Pe 
— 


ra mm 
SEP peercne 
Pansseeen 


Holland Harbor, Mich 
Keweenaw Waterway, Ports on 
Lime Island, Mich...... 
Ludington Harbor, Mich 


3 


+ 


2 


* 


<) a kioo Hrownse sores CT led 
Di 
38 


Mackinaw City, Mich... : 603, 
Manistee, Mich...........---...-+5. sos 905,652!| Ogdensburg Harbor, N. Y............. 525 
Manistique Harbor, Mich............. 341,578)|Oswego Harbor, N. Y..........-...-.. 801, 
mranine!Gity, Mich .......- 1. oe ees 98,219|| Rochester (Charlotte) Harbor, N. Y.... 327, 
Marquette Harbor, Mich.............. 766,924|| Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y............. ‘ 
mraewevilie, Mich, ..............- 5000 492,086|| Weddington Harbor, N. Y............. 124,630 
Muskegon Harbor, Mich.............. 3,793,109 
iIncludes Lakewise car ferry traffic as follows: 
Lakewise Lakewise 
Port Ship- Port Ship- 
H Receipts ments Receipts ments 

Frankfort Harbor, Mich..... 1,139,009 649,219 ||Kewaunee Harbor, Wis..... 383,373 796,633 
Ludington Harbor, Mich....| 1,890,631 | 1,329,079 ||Manitowoe Harbor, Wis..... 558,066 991,982 
Manistique Harbor, Mich... 95,462 243,467 ||Menominee Harbor, Wis... . 110,455 86,470 
Muskegon Harbor, Mich... . 464,831 302,854 !\Milwaukee Harbor, Wis..... 1,133,796 | 1,375,919 


Vessel Entrances by Customs District in 1956 
American and Foreign Vessels with Cargo and in Ballast 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 


Tons shown are net tons of 100 cubic feet carrying capacity of vessels and do not represent the 
actual weight of cargo carried. Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary 
slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. 


Entrances Entrances Entrances — 
Customs district | 1,000 tons Customs district | 1,000 tons Customs district | 1,000 tons 
Grand total........ 147,844 South Atlantic..... 6,414 U.S. Territories 
Seaports, total..... 130,767 orn be ede ies 1 eal Possessions....... 4,027 
American vessels, .. 36,247 Georgia PORDEY arise 048 Alaska. .......... 510 
With cargo........ 27,443 Florida (Atlantic). 3,645 Hawaii. .......... 1,177 
Mnjballast......... 8,804 ||Guif Coast “1 29°629 Puerto Rico....... 2,022 
Foreign vessels... 111,598 Florida (Gulf) ||. .: L741 Wivet tase es Sun 
With cargo........ 75,541 MOopilG), occa rene 3,659 
In ballast ..... 2... 36,057 New Orleans. . |||! 6.705 ||Canadian.......... 17,077 
North Atlantic... .. 80,959 SabING cy wesake nor 1,697 Vermont... .o.knabe (*) 
Me. & N. H....... 5,281 Galveston......... 6,586 St. Lawrence...... 109 
Massachusetts... .. 4,248 LOGO Sia aevens & 241 Rochester......... 1,702 
Rhode Island a 575 Pacific Coast....... 18,738 Bulalo:. . opiates 1,202 
Connecticut 629 San Diego... 1... 317 Duluth & Superior. 2/835 
New York. 28,432 Los Angeles....... 6,264 Wisconsin......... 401 
Philadelphia 17,124 San Francisco..... 4,980 Michigan 74. ...05 3,030 
Maryland, . . 9,447 Orexon), |. ca ane 21677 Chicago... .-.....- 770 
Virginia... .. ta ce 15,223 Washington....... 4,499 QHi0 257 fy edie 7.028 


*Data not available. 


U. S. Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


EPS 1953 1954 1955 1956* 
PD <a ght veh nee $21,099, 000,000)$22,328,000,000|$26,123,000,000 
- S. import: services... . 644,000, 16,088,000, 7,937, 
Sg trastrie mel ote) cee creel 
vg iprivate sources (et) Heres a 3 eae "310,000,000 *636/000;000 
pitta ns ONA]_HRERRSST LUN n] EEO aoa a 


*Preliminary. 


Distances from New York 


Shipping—Shiproute Distances from New York City . 673 
Navigable Distances from New York City 


U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office. 


Distances between United Sta 


States Ports,’ 
One nautical’ 


was adopted for official use b: en 
6,079.98 feet; France and Gcmany, € 


One statute 


Antilla, Cuba. vs 


to foreign ports, and distances between foreign ae are by» the 
tes ports are from the publication, ‘Distances Between United 


issued by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce. 
mile: U. S. 6,076.10 feet. oo a ree ea Nautical Mile, 1,852 meters or 6,076.10 feet, 


mile=5,280 ft. 


Government on™ ried 1, 1954. Britain uses 


cies th 
6,076.10 feet, and Iceland 6,085.95. feet. 


Distances are in nautical miles. For statute miles, multiply by 1.15 


Antofagasta, Chile—via Panama. .).) 1). 2)! 


Antwerp, B 


elgium 
entia, Nes iuundiand Bn neha ne pete 
Bempatrel, 1 BGs Bois net. sabes ae eee 


Auckland, New 


Zealand—via Panama...... 


rice @sived; Halton. 25 «020 ha codec ies neat 


Bahia Blanca, Argentina.................. 
Bahia Honda, Cuba 
Baltimore, Maryland. . 22.21.5222. 2 2101001 


pceons. Spain 


i of eases SS ig eve ere ice 


Basse Terre, Guadeloupe. ...............-. 


Basse Enero St. 
Belem, B 
Belize, 


Bluefields, Nicaragua. 


Bocas del Toro, 
Bombay, India. 
Bordeaux, Fran 


Boston, Mass.—via Cape ie Canal. 


—via Pollock 
—via Nantuc 


Seiigekawri: Bal 
Brisbane, Austr: 
Brunswick, 


Caristenker eigee 


Panama 


ce 


RipiCnamelse ts ee 
Ket Shoals Migtitship Pe eee 


PURO er aeatcakeaoate haters So sis 
Se Ee Cee ow eictrace peenaetae 
eg) ASO cee ne eee eae 


Buenaventura, Colombia—via Panama...... 
Buenos Aires, Argentina.............- PEAS 


Cherbourg, Fra 


Christiansted, ‘St. a Grolk See ae Si oe eA 


Cienfuegos, Cuba 


Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic....... 


Cobh, Ireland. . 


Colombo, Ceylon—via Suez... .......-0000% 
BO IOH) PANANG wc 5 csoe ed ccc ain 5 sincereitiog renee 
Copenhagen, Denmark............. Sis ec, 0 
Corinto, Nicaragua—via Panama....:...... 
Cumana, Venezuela.......-...-0-e see eeees 


Fall River, Massachusetts. . 


Famagusta, Cyprus. 
Fastnet, off Ireland. 


Fernandina, Florida. 3 MN 
d, es 


Galveston; Texas. 0.0.0.2 aee 


Galway, Ireland 


Gdynia, Poland 


Naut. 
Port Miles 
Genoa, Italy... 45 2... .2-s.0 «= oh ek oe 4,071 
Georgetown, British Guiana. 2,217 
Georgetown, South Carolina................ 595 
Gibara, C Cuba 
Glasgow, Scotland 0. Siero i 
Goteborg, Sweden.......... 3,734 
Great Harbor, Culebra Le 1,422 
Greenport, Long Island, N. Y 101 
Guam, Marianas...... . .|10,006 
Guantanamo, Cuba. rr. st eee --| 1,319 
Guayaquil, Ecuador—via Panama.......... 2,842 
woe CDE. os25 » 0 Arve Sie <> Vian 1,186 
Halifax, Nova Scotia,..........2. 0s. ose 600 
Hamburg, Germany)... 3 0.2 oe oe ee 3,648 
Hamilton, Bermuda. .:....2:.24. eee 697 
Hong Kong, China—via Panama........... 11,213 
Honolulu, T. H.—via Panama............. 6,704 
Horta, Fayal, Azores... 1.2. eeee cece eres 2,098 
Inishtrahull, off Northern Ireland,......... 3,044 
Istanbul, Turkey 3... .°:\.,s:s faaeetey ose 5,013 
Jacksonville, Florida ..: cite « + aeiseier ee 791 
Jaemel, Haiti... . . ..i.1aite alee ei eee ..| 1,489 
Julianehaab, "Greedland Melee . | LOU 
Kalamai, Greece,...... on ..| 4,570 
— West, Florida ..| 1,124 
Kingston, "Jamaica ..| 1,474 
Kodiak, Ataska y .0), .arccs « seven ole elena ..| 6,925 
Kotor, Yugoslavia... ...<.4 acess sateen 4,637 
La, Guajira; Venezuela.....'-).- c<ctgicisis ete init 1,848 
ba Patlice, ‘France... 5... css + <1ss ateneee eee 3,255 
La Union, Salvador—via Panama.......... 2,766 
Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary Islands} 2,965 
Le. Havre, France. 53.5 .: «+++ otra 3,192 
Limon, Costa Riva: 2+... /<ess se 2a. eee 2,047 
Lisbon, Portugal... .. o.0.seosun eee 2,991 
Liverpool, England. : 3. <,. << o.«ieleeee 3,211 
Livingston, Guatemala,............eee-00e 1,796 
TADGON, PNQlaNG 5 ooo acces «wane 3,341 
Los Angeles, Calif.—via Panama,.......... 4,931 
Malta (Valetta Harbor)..... 4,201 
Manila, P. —via Panama. 11,365 
Manta, Ecuador—via Panama ,61 
Maracaibo, Venezuela....... 89) 
Mare Island, Calif.—via Panama .| 5,285 
Marseille, France. ..c2 c41.0:25 ee 3,906 
Mathewtown, Great Inagua Island, W. I. 1,205 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico................... 1,402 
Mazatlan, Mexico—via Panama............ 4,024 
Melbourne, Australia—via Panama......... 9,942 
Mobile, Alabama. = .'7..... «+ «sl. sels ene 1,654 
Mollendo, Peru—via Panama..........-.-- 3,814 
Monrovia, Liberia. ..c.< occas fee eee 3,965 
Montevideo, Uruguay...........-..-.-.-+; 5,753 
Murmansk, U. 8. 8. aR. —via south of Iceland] 3,948 
—via north of Iceland.........-......-- 3,844 
Naples: Ttaly ic «2 cisusace oes 0 she atacnleualotalaien ete 4,192 
Nassau) BANaMaS 055 + .2.- sa. 08d otamre ta eae 1,070 
New London, Connecticut...............:- 103 
New Orleans, Louisiana i 


Newport, Rhode Island..... 
Newport News, Virgins 

Norfolk, te a 5 5 
Nuevitas, Cuba. 


Odessa, U. 8. 8. R.. 


Oslo, NOPWAY e< 64 6.0.40 tes oi oversee ane 
Pago Pago, Samoa—via Pamnama........... 7,674 
Palermo) ‘Sieily ....< sf 5 « wierereaie\e abel erste eet 4,12 

PIAA Des) F aos wo Meisel a We7aie o)'al'aaave totes aetna eee 2,018 
Paramaribo, Surinam, ....\.% <2. ls «sem seen 2,334 
Pensacola, PIOrida..... o.dicte a aroeis ole tne armen 1,614 
Pentland Firth, North Scotland............ 3,243 
Pernambuco, Brazil: .....+~.see Geen eee 3,698 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania..............-. 240 
Pirgeus, Greece o2..2s says stow Voie aye Weeks = arene 4,716 
Plymouth, Bnglang .i25 8 v'o.0 4 ae be ae eee 3,033 
Pointe a Pitre, Guadeloupe |... i035) s.see eee 1,652 
Ponce, Puerto Rico .:< 4. .\:.< spleen as eee ry 
Ponta Delgada, AZOres, . 6.6.60 e eee eee en 2,247 
Porlamar, Margarita Island, Venezuela. ) 1,878 
Port ‘Antonio, Tamadears so... an vs nye eee 1,423 
Port, Arthur, Texas. «sas .scaec ues asuet eae 1,861 


Port 


eee ee ee 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti.........-...+. Ac, an Juan, Puerto Rico.......... 

Port of ce Trinidad. pe Gad Juan del Norte, aac V ereabedataate 

Port ae Dpinlean Republic t3 arate ee minican a 

Bort Dienst, Washington—via Panama...| 6,002 Marta, MBIA 2 so -'oc Se ap POG 

eSane. Maine— via. vere Cod Canal...... os pais, ee ee eee - resorts 
= ‘olloc' ip Channels... <c jtsonens es pee te hs eae 
—via Nantucket Sh fs teitship. PARES THEN on ey ene lt ow oe eee we 

Portland, Oregon—via Panama............ 5. Geotgia.. etek Rae Soe 2 


ington via Paniamha:**°2.°2-* 6,038 
Porto Grande, Sao Vicente, Cape Verde Isl. tle, Washington—via Panama..... 7 i 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire Sree Gan ite ana AE 
s . {12,523 | 
-:| $365 
‘0s, mala ‘tanle: ey : 
Puerto Colombia, Colombia 1,800 pao SB 
ete Wtorinp, Mexico —Inside = 1237) | 
@xico; Mexico: , .2...0. c. «sce se omeof A, 941]|' > —Enslde. .. 3. -. Rete Se ee 
Punta Ar , Chile—via Panama. . 5,960||Sydney, Australia 9,692 
ie esones, ates Rica—via Panama Sydney, Nova Scotia......... 808 


= aie Taco: Washingto “Panama. 
on—via seceee 
bec, C Taniti. 3 Society Islands—via Panama... / 7/7: 
eenstown "(see Cobh, Ireland) Taku, "Chins vig Panwnas ooh ee -.. -|10/804 
bf Gy Ee er ee = a it Foe paves 
PREUIA VIR, TCCIANG . fo ccc cece cesses neces A Truk, Caroline Island—via Panama 
Rijeka, Yugoslavia . sae China—via Panama. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. : S200 eakten codempin “vis Panama meee ae 
Rotterdam, Netherlands...............-.- ' 


Valparaiso, Chile—via Panama............ 


St. George, Grenada. ....-. 2.0... 02. seen eee Vancouver, British Columbia —vist Pananik 


St, John, Antigua... 1.0.02. eset ee eee 


St. doe New Brunswick—via Long Isiand Vise, Sp 
—via Nantucket Lightship. 211.222.1211] | 54 Vladivostok, U.S. S. R.—via Panama...... 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. ...............: 
St. Nicolaas Bay, Aruba......000 000005202 
tr rlerre; Martinique... .......c00-cccnee 
Salaverry, Peru—via Panama.............. 
erecar, os eee = ager ae : 

an Diego, Calif.—via Panama. eiglets 5A 
San Eirancisco, Calif.—via Panama... ...... Yokohama, Japan—via Panama............ 


San Jose, Guatemala—via Panama......... 2,904'| Yucatan Channel, Central America......... 


DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM PANAMA, PANAMA, TO: 


Port Miles Port 
MEMO MITIGD SEAS A. Me vals cele ssp tuae aise vines 5,710}| Le Havre, Brance. 5. - 0, <5 eosin gebeiere 
BRENIG PRS ME Ee atSale sais eit av so ase as as a3 1,921 || Liverpool, Nova Scotia. ..............000% 
SPERM ON OO rine Ula, acto. iviece 0:8 6 apd caren 6,516 || Los re ae Califa. Cos. Ge eh ene 
POMEL G NGG cia. cusielisis sis Ki pyiya «eel alk ven oe T0448} Miata Bd sca eretnte acne sings vet apnea aa 
INE lnk ecly Sx cles os.ajs ee 9 epwi> «28 2'421|| Melbourne, Australia.) 2222222222) 2212122 
Bombay, India... -. «| 9,335|| Mobile, Ala. ...0. 2... 
Bordeaux, France. 4,641 Montevideo, Uruguay . 
Boston, Mass......... 2,200|| New Orleans La. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina -|. 5,429 || New York. 
Calcutta, India........ -|10;981}| Norfolk, Va. 
Callao, Peru......... :| 1)350]| Pensacola, Fla 
BMIUREEOT RS: Ore 55,5) cieccus aye 0. 4.0 paginas ais 1,607 || Pernambuco, Brazil... . 
BeplomnouCeylon..c.s. cco ce cs ccccoec ncn 9,767 Philadelphia, PRS apucnreehs 
POORER ANAND) fs suc cs fecteceurcneneax 44 |) Plymouth, England os a « cssinighe «300% arauee = 
DratentONC POX... cc. coc wncsasenscccnee 1,534|| Punta Arenas, via west of South America... 
METERS OOUIAG 1's ois «civ nics oot cotouseeere 4,552 via east of South America............... 
PBMR GE VMATIANAG. cuss cc cade tee ers cess 7,988 || Rio de Janeiro, Brazil... ... 5. ..... cusses 
Guayaquil, Ecuador...........2 222222222: 824}| San Francisoo, Calif... .... 2... ..5.0be00~ 
MEIER Ghee oe o.n-000, sus renmselieaaiapinrnute «aac 1,042'}} Seattle, Wield. os. os. cated: oman 
Eranitar NOVA SCOUR.. cee ee eee tee 2,938 || Shanghal, China’ a0. 2 snc ae tis ely oes 
Hamburg, RS OMAR DV io: tshone,aepnfetiatalinc eye FCs 6,102] Singapores inal. v sta. cudes egies aie ee oes 
Hong Kong, Pe RNG! che cousin 0. 6 0, wie PR cect 95195) Stratts of Gipralttartc. 2.nasucmenmsnte ohne oe 
RUM TC EA ROM IEAL ig 6 .'e se cin « shareiereiauehe weed 4,686 || Valparaisa; Chiles . ove oc .<--- iv supers eat Aovas 
Jacksonville, Fla RRMA 0c ca\la ls sista cio tha a one 1,560/]| Vancouver, British Columbia.............. é 
CS GTUSEA SOE Gr he eg a ES ig 1,108 || Wellington, New Zealand................. 6,505 
POMBO PATOGICH sas yc 8 6 ons ae cee ce ned 694 || Yokohama: Japank .<5) piso. aetae ceruetienne 7,682 

DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, TO: 

Port Miles Port id Miles 
PMADULCO, UOXICOS cpiaise «> Secale 4 cielo s | 1,833 || Melbourne, Australia........5...5...6e-+- 6,970 ° 
Alexandrovski, U.S.8.R......... cece eae es 4,372), Midway taland). P... 96 snares cnc oe lee me ere 2,801 
PMN OMIT AIM tar oie Geparara ereiahavane a dens » arate hake ‘6, 783:1| Nome, Alask@sls a sscioe oa cyeierectee ak cee 2,631 
PAMOMOT ASE, ALAS Bi iio ec a'cue ulelna vies das oats 1,872 || Nonuti, Gilbert Islands.............-..... 4,185 
Antofagasta, Chile............4 = ee 4/762 || Pago Pago, Samoa Islands. 212.2122 .22122! 4,150 
TS OTT SARS TON Po tn ace pa SE nyt Ne 4,551 || Punta Arenas, .Chile- ci... .n:t.oaei tems o eae 6,188 
PLAT ys Nios, Bas Vhcte torn. S st (th b, oise rare SON lore 5,680'|) Pusan! Koreas.'s- aye cos cineca ert entero 4,914 | 
CATT RG ER aeagas Sa one Sy RR 7,642|| Rabaul, New Britain... 121.2222 )2220i123 +396 
MMRbATIC AA UStDAllAew, ps creed cn coe 4. pee een 6,193 || Saigon, French Indo-China........3........ 878 
Buenaventura, Colombia,................. 3,383 ||San Jose, Guatemala..........0.....--05. 2,395 
RECUR EeONU Gs ck Tas ao argise eles ON a arte 33989 ||| Shanghal, Ching: cece cee bkeaen aera 5,395 
MON, MEANAMA *: .Selins. «Gare aa wih pebitoee wee 288i) Sle A pore icin’ chicteraausctoneu keys canese Te 7,348 | 
Darwin. Australia, .c.. wm nscuie denen ccs : Bitka, Alaskans. ch ae ss eke we nee 1,302 >| 
Dutch Harbor, Alaska, oa | 200%) Suva, ijl Tslandsig ace vec ck osm aie ene 4.749 | 
MAM es es ; }6,053 || Sydney,“Australlac.. ce suseealG Waetemeearea 448 | 
Guayaquil, ‘Ecuador » 3, 5484 "Talara, Perit ue oe canst yee 3,494 | 
Hong mong. China. 6,044|| Tansui, Taiwan (Formosa)..............+.. 5,611 | 
Honolulu. T. H....... 2,091] Valparaiso, Chile... = 5 2, salaei a yeeene ae 
Jaluit, Mabehanl Islands 4,150!) Vancouver, B. rol ar aie. © s0, 5. weal tyra, cere an ee : 
Kiska Harbor, Kiska Island, Alaska. . 2,629 Vladivostok, U.S Sse. ei eee 4,563 
WEES ee rrr rrr rr 4,819|| Wake Island.... 
IROMIBIATASK AS... os. ccc ckon eee >} “2 ,693:1) Wellington, IN:oZivo cece ota enc ane 5,905 
BE SEMILa Ay crocs: sy as, 514,00 v0) 5 wade E See 6,221! Yokohama, Japan. .1-o: 515.05 oe aaa | 4,536 
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_ DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 


Port of 
Spain 


3 
cd 
2 


Charlotte 
Pensacola 


817|1302) 631) 619) 750/1128/1035). 888 1396 4 
281/1583/1142)1130/ 612/1468/1422| 932 0 rte 
1029]1785]1048/1036) 478/1611)1518}. 517 
998}1063} 841/1389/1343)1156 
9} 77/1740) 390) 444 3 


| 


2 
2182/1205 
458| 58111756 


813] 396)1703|1470 417/1119]1299 

593] 702)1484)1251 899/1080 
980} 196)1865|1632 606]1285|1461| 880)1795| 376 
1136} 909) 712 468] 323] 505] 128)2671/1306 
1136 2014/1781| 602] 455) 782)1437|1609|1036/1623) 203 
109}2014 35A|1550/2388]1359| 603} 420/1021/3486)2179 
2155/1126] 370] 187| 788)3299)1980 
22 560|2201| 782 


8 10 5601432 7\ 435 
Punta Arenas. 01)|2578 
Iparais 207|1432 


Net Total Water-Borne Commerce of the United States 


Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army. Calendar Years (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Type of traffic 1954 1955 Type of traffic 1954 1955 
Net total water-borne sass \t me Foreign 120,423.809| 152 OSE 
com f the U. S...|867,640,207| 1,016,135,785||Imports..............- ,423, 956, 
gil atl inte : Coastal boris... ./128,508,218) 144,276,212 
Domestic rea akes ports from 
Gansde....ek cst 748,884 ,434, 
Coastwise. .... 68... 187,239,830] 195,717,548 ae ty takes ports, from ress 5 ee 
Mmpicowise sal. 60 64 25 ss 145,364,309] 184,808,588 OVETSCEAS...-.-5- 000s 171,707 246,610 
MABEINGI Se, fae ee 217,061,457| 249,693,298||Exports ==. ss ese 1] $4,420,481 | 1118,145,985 
ogee paras .| 48,040,411] 52,900,516 a po beet SEE 65,243,997| 95,404,261 
LS al a ....| 54,678,958} 59,962,096 Tee es ports: to 
Intraterritory........... 1,410,952] - 1,950,807  Gicer Se eikes paris’ te 18,928,696| 22,399,779 
Intraport...... certs OVerseaS........... 209,587 288,371 
Total domestic....... 653,795,917| 745,032,853|| ‘Total foreign........ 213,844,290| 271,102,932 


Includes 38,201 tons in 1954 and 53,574 tons in 1955. Of Department of Defense controlled cargo 
and Special Category commodities for which breakdown by Canadian and overseas is not available. 


Ton-Mileage of Freight Carried on Inland Waterways of U. S. 


By Systems, Calendar Year 1955 


System Ton-miles System Ton-miles 
Atlantic coast waterways.......... 27,042,335,000 ||Other waterways...-..-.-.+--+++5 4,530,000 
Gulf coast waterways..... 13,860,378,000 ||Great Lakes system.?..........--. 118,845,098,000 
Pacific coast waterways........--- 4,735,991,000 SESE 
‘Mississippi River system, including Total..... 0,0 esis b ee neveu cess  (2LOj507;665 000 
Ohio River and fributaries.......| 52,019,333,000 


| Does not include traffic between foreign ports. 


Domestic and International Express Service 
Source: Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Rail and air express service now reaches all communities in the United States and 29 free nations 
‘abroad. The Railway Express Agency is able to operate through its agents in foreign countries as it 
‘does in the United States and its representatives are custom house brokers who can act for shippers 
when authorized. Connections with foreign air lines are available. 

Express service was inaugurated March 4, 1839. Air express service was inaugurated September 1, 1927. 


Year | Rail shipments Revenue Air shipments Revenue 
REE a ianciy 08 20" 77,697,610 $317,167,456 4,298,640 $30,675,272 
IS aioe 92,034,796 393,922,311 4,227,513 32,364,802 
BG. ce se cae 85,800,380 390,301,242 4,242,409 34,238,950 
Rep ae neon te 75,773,486 366,537,469 4,594,162 33,248,462 
MRE worn wile: sere « 78,251,300 381,444,436 5,223,454 40,316,233 


DRAMAS co: 88,421,141 395,476,337 5,598,999 42/105,971 
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Fi Canadi 
Year (Gal.) | Welland fe eS apadine 
hort T Long Tons 
Wiieare | “Ceeain | Bearoges gle 96s 
19200126 950 18 18,654,919 17 5,699,125 
10888 | Tere tg | 2a.es0.313 oa | | Seasie 
13608209 "960,1 24,373,752 27,661,066 9,035,521 
14/740,573 9,969,271 27,439,076 29962896 9/886,322 
16,197,924 9,916.8 7 29, 3,034 31,751,434 10,948,208 
10,7 f 1354, ,553, ‘861, 
: ‘373,064 38,119,885 12°485.071 ~ 
iP eia'3e8 1.0 T'ood 30,070.701 39,027,815 16,359,612 
72 11/446'620 34'874,198 | 115,756,398 43,786,800 18,563,376 
1 13,499,698 40,015,625 | 164,625,265 46,040,026 "505, 


*Canadian totals include duplications by vessels 


PANAMA CANAL 


For the fifth consecutive year a complete new 
set of records for commercial traffic through the 
Panama Canal was established in 1956. 

Cargo traffic for calendar year 1956, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific totaled 22,880,065 long 
tons; Pacific to Atlantic, 23,159,961. These figures 
are for ocean-going, tolls paying traffic only. 

Commercial traffic through the Panama Canal 
in 1956 established a new high record with 8,198 
transits by ocean-going vessels of 300 net tons or 
more, In addition there were 255 transits for 
ocean-going U.S. Government vessels, Tolls for 
the year amounted to $37,453,512.10, of. which 
$1,111,800.84 was in tolls credits on U. S. Govern- 
ment ships. 

Both tolls and amount of cargo for the calen- 
dar year 1956 exceeded former records for any 12- 
month period. 

On Dec. 15, 1956, the billionth ton of cargo since 
the Canal was opened in 1914 passed through 
the Panama Canal. It was carried aboard the 
SS Edward Luckenbach. 


SAULT STE. MARIE 


The Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
the Army states that lake commerce passing 
through the American and Canadian canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario for the 
seascn was; total freight traffic in short tons, 
(1945) 112,982,630; (1946) 91,586,895; (1947) 110.- 
731,572; (1948) 115,414,277; (1949) 95,831,997; (1950) 
106,140,406; (1951) 119,906,259; (1952) 106,275,645; 
(1953) 128,510,232; (1954) 85,415,349; (1955) 114,- 
648,927; (1956 prel.) 109,100,904. 

A direct freight service from Europe to ports 
on the Great Lakes and return was begun by the 
French Line in April, 1955. The line placed 5 
cargo ships in service, to call at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and Buffalo 
in the U. S., and Hamilton and Toronto in 
Canada. The ships alternate with 5 of the Swedish 
American Line, which began sailings on this route 
in 1948. All go via the canals. 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 


Source: Official reports of the several waterways 


using more than one canal. 1Six months. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


The St. Lawrence waterway, with ship channel 
and series of canals, is the world’s greatest in- 
land navigation system, enabling ships to pass 
from the Atlantic ocean to the western end of 
Lake Superior, a distance of more than 2,200 
miles. It enables Canada to sell grain at com- 
petitive prices in world markets and has vitally 
aided development of manufacture and trade in 
the St. Lawrence lowlands. Without taking into 
consideration changes affected by the building of 
the Seaway, the St. Lawrence canals have 31 
locks to overcome a rise of 600 ft. and a navigable 
depth of up to 14 ft. except between the lakes, 
where it is 25 ft., permitting large freighters to 


pass from Upper Lakes to Prescott on the St. 


Lawrence. The Seaway will enable vessels of 
25-ft. draught to pass from Montreal to the 
Great Lakes. 


The main route canals are on the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes, including the Lachine, 
Soulanges, Cornwall, Farran Point, Rapide Plat 
and Galop canals on the St. Lawrence, the Wel- 
land ship canal between Lake Ontario and Erie, 
the Sault Ste. Marie canal between Lake Huron 
and Superior and subsidiary canals and branches 
on the Richelieu and Ottawa rivers and con- 
necting Georgian Bay with Lake Ontario. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


The figures in the table are for 6 mos., 1956, The 
operating company, the Compagnie Universelle 
du Canal Maritime de Suez, was dispossessed in 
July, 1956, by President Nasser of Egypt, when its 
concession still had eleven years to run before 
reverting to Egypt by international agreement. 
The seat of the company is in Paris. Its last 
financial statement, that for 1955, showed net 
earnings of $30,920,100, of which all 
$33,599 was distributed to shareholders. 

The history of the Suez Canal, the seizure by 


Egypt and subsequent negotiations are described 
on page 351. 


except 


Canada's Foreign Trade, January to July, 1957 


In millions of dollars 


Trade with all countries 
195 19 


EON DB aha ois ib? ees one $2,904.6 $2,845.3 
BERDOTUS Wile ct suis. ae 2,330.5 2,304.0 
ROUM Varin cOee ei os 5,235.2 5,149.3 

Adverse balance 574.1 541.3 


Trade is the United States 


957 1956 
TP ON oe. Peas ois nee yet $2,139.2 $2,117.2 
EEXDORGS oy -e teedterien core 1,391.2 1,373.6 
Tobak- .oi.cd: etdsaetane 3,530.4 3,490.3 
Adverse balance .... T47.9 743.3 


Trade with Great Britain gave Canada a favorable balance of $80,800,000 in 1957 as against 


$132,600,000 in 1956. 


Canadian Metal and Mineral Production, 1957 


For 9 months, January to October 1, 1957, 
Canada’s steel ingot production reached 3,840,083 
tons, compared with 3,857,427 for the correspond- 
ing months in 1956, 

Pig iron output for 9 mos., January to Oct. 1, 


| 1957 | 1956 
Asbestos, tons....... 498,406 484,446 
Cement, bbls... | 2,372.0 2,337/896 
Clay products. | 14,615,811 17,183,300 
Coal, tons...... 6,459,734 7,505,863 
Copper, tons. || | "1671844 174,959 
Gold, ozs..... ait | 2,182,586 2,204,895 
Gypsum, tons,.... 2,002,337 2,359,065 


1957, reached 2,924,288 tons, 


Metal and mineral production for 6 mos., 
January to July 1, 1956 and 1957: 
1957 
6,537,013 
91,439 


1956 


Lead, tons.) 2.2 tien 5 

Lime, tons,..2-.. 0.4 658,303 639,474 
Nickel, tons 95,3 89,612 
Salt, tones.) 50 vies 777,01 654,908 
Silver, oz8. 2.0... .0.5 12,989,468 13,389,196 
Zine, tons. 195,809 215,702 


compared with 
2.681.018 tons in the corresponding months of 


6,343,928 
92,975 


£ 


Merchant Fleets of the World—Pre-War and Post-War 
Tee ia ata Maritime Administration, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
‘TEAM AND MOTOR SHIPS OF 1,000 GROSS TON: 

Excludes ships on the Great Lakes and Inl: q wes Bagties ict 
icebreakers, cable ships, etc., and Reet ant chine cA AES Sana one such ss chen ae 
* (Tonnage in Thousands) . 


December 31, 1956 


Bias Dwt. Gross | Dwt Tankers 
No. tons No. tons tons No Tae 
fe Ons 


3,108 | 24,013 | 33,674 373 6,178 


3,079 | 20,248 | 26,493 591 8,033 
2,525 | 17,874 | 23,314 559 7,686 
81 332 9 1 


11,682 


Indonesia 
Treland 
Tarael (Palestine) .c,...c-ce-cof SS EF ee ee eed ee nel es ons rlet Ww aitia6 ase 
Israel, Republic of....--.. 5.2.) - 6s ae lee ee ee fee sss 27 133 173 4 53 
EUG See iain ta Relea cise wie aratintny + 667 ‘ 647 4,135 5,616 134 1,899 
PUA OS Ee Serpe cae ik Son a 1,180 651 8,740 5,443 80 1,223 
TEATS POR Aue NeviteL: coma charts <caane onaitgaunte cypeeaell lie. ectopic. (feuewe pias $ 02 155 4 
VAT Sled ieaocn, rhe wate Tee LOO BOTS eae alate oa pie he [ie eninecatn sflenele eheye hl Renan 
PES ee es sec | cue eeepc (remarriage 20 29 |. «. cca.) aero 
Bear Neh Sele se) gun ot elec ahve: rinse, sumte hek sol ieyarer os logen. All axel eda, 917 655 6,591 | 10,365 252 5,817 
TIS URANTAIG) Mare 5) Sh aihate ee OS le nies 3 <a wae |e eed: a oe 

ye ls eo epeeee sees os 10 26 141 201 18 175 
RES Si ho ce aS pieces [canoer cic [ec rn (ee ae iT G | siviesthesee| (eee 
TUDE OD De De = yee niece esto watt [cyte tee | (Cai arg 8 21 31 2 15 
Netheriands............+-.-. 537 557 3,670 4,863 127 1,574 
EERE ERE 0 9 Sot seers ees 3 4 11 16. |. oc.0.cwcifereeeeeee 
DiRT SUS ie cept alee Seimen'e re, 0:28 1,072 1,145 7,734 | 11,530 422 6,851 
MI RCTYSUNTI Se te. evo sh were rele Sale iesis 130. 3 4,035 6,124 182 3,273 

EU eg SRO. Sr Ser ee rare 7 2 122 17 
Philippines. ......- = 33 23 115. 1 iL 
Poland..... ; 31 69 299 416 3 30 
Portugal... a 54 83 414 497 8 103 
Rumania.... 25 32 40 (| oa ste s eee 
Rk SE Ce Ree Spy ese iri Rome otf Idea ear ackc hy IOs ar are a a 3 32 51 1 46 
BAVA. «oes. 970 217 300 1,176 
Sweden.... ate rae 484 577 2,747 
BOMr IC eeT LAE fe fc tics elas ve cif ole wie ajaile ae woes spoie 6 cle *'e 18 91 

SAS Pare SLE ROE |S GIORNO FCO RS 2 3 
Thailand (Siam)...........-.. 2 6 11 

HIRE ON ihc marge ese ome are easy 67 139 534 
MUAY ie teers actly agacr neces) ernie - 5 11 58 

(ELST ieee eer Se Se ee 354 71 2,510 
TIE IMCL A or scvorsierers  ueisie -ce eee 27 45 196 
CES STAI pe sary On he SD Onc ERE PY HCC ige EOI | PORE ATIC (aa 2 é 
“CEN ty aus cE ae Goi | RMD Ce ac IO CaO as ICR Aaa ead 2 3 
SVuwoslavia.......-.- 2-2 -s+ +s 98 67 277 
MR SRRINTO YG en a Pee mia © asin Nl na pune er cicero" Se 3 il 

Total all flags............- 12,798 15,615 | 97,665 |136,880 2,834 | 42,936 


TIncludes ships in the custody of the Departments of Defense, State and Interior. 
“Includes the following U.S. Government owned ships eee pe eee Mngey ine 
\ 


agreement and still remaining under that registry. i 


Transportation by Trucks 
Source: American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956* 
Trucks in use (DUMber)...-.--..-- 8.272, 153}8,623,090|8,817,612/9, 162,280 9,411,710/9,888,981]10,255,000 
Gross operation revenues (millions). $3,737.1| $4,169.2| $4,417.5 $4,926.6| $4,737.1) $5,534.9) N.A. 
Average haul in miles.....+..--:-- 235 237 240 242 233} N.A N.A. 
Average load in tons....... iW 9.00 9.12 8.94 9.01 9.111 N.A. N.A. 


*Preliminary. N.A.—Not Available 
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World Facts—Steamships and Motorships 


Notable Steamships and Motorships 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping (Data as of June 1, 1957) 


t age is a measurement of cubic space, not weight. Including additions due to fantails and 
Betriding bo commercial ships are: Queen Elizabeth 
01914 feet; United States 990 feet. Three U. S. Navy super-carriers are the 
world’s longest naval, vessels; the Ranger is nearly 1,046 feet overall, and the Forrestal and Saratoga 


protruding bows, overall lengt 


1,031 feet; Queen Mary 1, 


approx. 1,039 feet each. 


Name—registry 


| Reg. 
ton. 


Léth. 


hs of the world’s three largest 


Bdth. 


Ft.-In.} Ft.-In. 
PASSENGER SHIPS AND FREIGHTERS 


Abraham Larsen, Br........ 22,974, 635-0 
PAAOAICALS, IE: ne one ees 2,607, 665-11 
America, U.S... 6-2 2. ee 26,314) 723-0 
PMOMORURE ET colores nce te eiele ie « 19,828) 598-7 
mmeadia, BY.... 2.2... 026.06. 29,734| 721-4 
Argentina, U.S............ 20,707\ 613-1 
*Arosa Sky, Pan... ,321) 593-10) 
*Arosa Sun, Pan. . 20,126} 597-11 
Arundel Castle, B 19,206} 686-3 
Asturias, Br 2.445) 665-11 
Athenic, Br 15,187| 560-5 
*Athlone Castl 25,567| 725-0 
Athos II, Fr...... ...|15,276| 565-7 
*Augustus, It.......-...... 27,090} 680-5 
Batory, Polish............. 14,287) 525-8 
*Bergenstjord, Nor......... 17,000) 578-3 
aBHerlin, Ger. (1)... 6... 18,600} 587-6 
Tad OFS) «Sere ie eee 5,286 9-3 
*Bloemfontein Castle, Br... ./18,400) 594-7 
*Boissevain, Neth.......... 4,271! 561-0 
*Bomi Hills, Nor..........- 17,853] 638-0 
Braemar Castle, Br......... 17,029) 57 
BRAT See ielencee ee 20,683) 613-1 
Bretagne, Fr..............: 16,355) 580-11) 
*Britannic, Br............. 27,666) 711-9 
*Capetown Castle, Br.,..... 27,002| 734-0 
arintnis, Bro... wees. 21,947) 608-3 
*Carnarvon Castle, Br...... 20,148} 686-3 
RCaronia, Br. oo ce es 34,183) 715-0 
Carthage, Br.............. 14,283) 543-0 
Ceramic, Br..... 15,896) 560-11 
Chateaugay, Nor. 18,019} 638-0 
Chusan, Br...... 24,215} 672-6 
Constitution, U.S... 3,719} 682-6 
Conte Biancamano, It 23,562) 66. 
Conte Grande, It..... ,842) 667-0 
OM BES So. eases es 14,280) 543-0 
Cosmic Lib... 6. yess ee: 29,500) 744-1 
ROOUINONICH BT .. ois alee. anes 15,682) 559-10 
*Cristoforo Colombo, It.....|29,191} 700-0 
*Cruz Del Sur, Arg......... 24,570} 664-1 
*Dominion Monarch, Br... .|26,463| 682-1 
*Dunnottar Castle, Br...... 15,054; 560-0 
*Durban Castle, Br......... 17,382) 594-7 
Edinburg Castle, Br........ 28,705} 717-5 
Edmund B. Alexander, U, S./21,329) 668-8 
Empire Clyde, Br.......... 6,583) 575-0 
Empire Orwell, Br.......... 18,036] 576-9 
Empress of Britain, Br...... 25.516] 640-0 
Empress of England, Br... .|25,585) 640-0 
Empress of France, Br,..... 20,448) 601-3 
Empress of Scotland, Br... .|26,313) 666-6 
*Enduro, Nor............../17,818| 638-0 
Mlamdre, Bri... 5. cece ewes 20,469) 599- 
Federico C., It............ 20,000) 606-2 
Free State, Nor.......... 16,530} 620-10 
Hranconia, Br...........008 20,341) 624-0 
Gen. John Pope, U.8....... 17,558] 573-5 
General William 

Weigel, U.S.. 17,558] 573-5 
Gertrude Fritze 16,785) 625-10 
*Giulio Cesare, 27,078] 680-7 
Gothic, Br....... ,911] 561-0 
Gripsholm, Sw.... . 23,500] 631-3 
mimalaya, Bren. . es ees 27,955) 708-8 
Homeric, Pan. (2)........... 18,563) 638-0 
BDOMIA IST, Scie nc haces eens ,614| 718-8 
Te de France, Fr........... »356| 792-11 
lise Fritzen, Ger.......... 16,530) 620-10) 
Independence, U.S......... 23,719) 682-5 
PORUBULAS PENG s.r oceceaie't.o.0,0dre:k 16,777; 609-2 
BVOPMIAS BY. arnwee cee neces 21,717} 608-3 
*Johan Van Olden- 

barnevelt, Neth.......... 9,921} 609-2 
Johannes Frans, Neth...... 18,729) 634-0 
Kenya Castle, Br........... 7,041| 576-6 
*Kosmos III, Nor.......... 18,460] 638-6 
*Kungsholm, Sw........... 21,141! 600-0 

BALOV SEAT). sinejavtievete aeoverere 16,000! 679-9 
OCS) 0h 1 OST < a ar 17,951| 573-5 
Biiperte, FT (3) snc aes yes 51,839) 936-10 
PME e US). yi.-casateriel avorae 18,564) 631-6 
Maasdam, Neth........... 15,024} 503-4 
Mariposa, U.S..... 0600s. 5 14,512) 529-6 
Matsonia, U.S............. 18,170) 604-0 
Mauretania, Br............ 35,674] 771-10 
Moreton Bay, Br........... 14,376 9-0 
Nassau, Lib...... 15,043) 573-0 
UNGVASE, BE. Geek tees 20,000} 609-0 


*Oil engines. }World’s largest passenger ships 
Former names: (1) Gripsholm, (2) Mariposa, (3) Europa, (4) Monarch of Bermuda, 


80-2 
8-6 


Orontes; BES. see are tee 
Orsova, Br 
Pees Nets? eee 


*Rangitata, Br. 
*Rangitiki, Br. 
*Rangitoto, Br... . 
Reina Del Mar, Br 
*Reina Del Pacifico, Br... . 
Rhodesia Castle, Br........ 
*Ruah: 


*Sir James Clark 

Ross NOE; tires. sees 
Southern Cross, Br........ 
Southern Harvester........ 
Southern Venturer, Br. .... 
Sovetsky Sojus, USSR..... 
Soya-Atlantic, Sw 
*Soya-Pacific, Sw 
Statendam, Neth......... 
Stavangerfjord, Nor....... 
*Stirling Castle, Br 
*Stockholm, Sw. 
Strathaird, Br. 
Stratheden, Br. 
Strathmore, Br 
Strathnaver, Br 
*Svealand. Sw. 
Sylvania, Br. . 
IT. R. McLagan, Br 
*Tegelberg, Neth... . 
*Thorshavet, Nor 
*Thorshovdi, Nor 
'Tonan Maru, Jap......... 
tUnited States, U.S 
Uruguay, U.S 
'Vasilissa Freideriki, Gr 
‘Vassijaure, Sw 
Vera Cruz, Port 
*Vistasvagge, Sw 
*Vulcania, It 


Reg. | Lgth. 


- {20,001 
22,117 


LARGEST TANKERS 
(Over 50,000 tons dead weight) 


: see note at head of table. 


ton. |Ft.—In. | Ft.-In. 


Bdth. 


102-6 
106-5 
102-6 


(5) Hamburg. 


American Railway Statistics 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


in Ser. 


, , 8 
33,533] 1,723,747 


in Ser. 


10: 
32,118 


aaltway Em me loyees 


Passengers 
Carried ployees Wages 


ae 


448. 089,317 1,502, 590. 185 101 3,654 1 660 258 739 
456, 088,496] 1,947.478,587 |1,045,738] 1.990.630,844 
897, 384, ,000 oe 961, 789, 7000 1,439,000) 3.900.928. 


4,906, 58: 
5,044, 38 278 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA 


Passenger 


Freight 
Revenue 


Year Revenue 


1935... 
940... 


Dollars 
aus. wok 361) 2. 83. 139, 271 


1950..:| 814/741,000|7,933,764,000 
: 22] 901; 8,757,874,000 

Act 906,838,000|8,915, 130,000 

1953... bar's 2/589) 9.077,996,059 

1954. ||| 767,987,255|7,914,809,445 

res: A 5,088,009 8:665,379,045 


Miles 


by Pas. 
Passenger Mile 
"Thousands $s Miles| Cts.) Mil Miles | No. 


18,509,497; 


29,309,861 
28,547,877 


Rev. 
Traveled | per | Trip 


2.45 


Ave. | Frt. 
Rey. 
xr jaton| b: 


as. | Mile 


Miles Mil alties 

ase ie aaa 
ass. reight 

‘rains ae reiah Kill'd| Inj. 


< 68. 5 
00} 385. O70 188 403,851,169] 5,107] 28,080 
'95| 395,410,187) 491,126,907| 4,612 

000) 00] 4.6 


506,407,000 
34) 359,055,000) 522,816,000 
-35) 356,391,000) 536,582,000) 
-44| 345,533,000) 510,316,000 
-49|333,919,144| 499,549,762 

19) 453 745) 


6 906, 
65.881 _1.38|299,234,930| 483,393,071 2,667 


REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS 


Tax 
Accruals 


Total 
Operating 
Revenues 


Operating 
Expenses 


97, bes 


Dollars 


Net Railway 
Operating 
Income 


Net 


Dividends 
Income Op. = * 


Declared 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 
505,414,828] 52,177,010) 202,561,628) 
690,553,986 |243,147,559| 216,521,597 
858,8 295 000} 
03,000) 306,995,000 
51,000 348,811,000 74.42 
699,000 |757,934,000| 373,574,000 
394,132,000 


" 
) 
“a 


°724,496,197| 1,100,919,579] 1,144, 347,404 1958,849,3721476,206,666 


3} 1, ’ , 445,145,073 
877,304,487| 887,817,305 |712,251,895| 405,402,893 


VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS AND CAPITAL 


Common 
Stock 
Qutstan nd, 


Investment 
In Road and 
Equipment 


Preferred 
cock 


St 
Outstand. 


Debt 
Outstand. 


Funded Amount of 
Stock Pay. 


Dividends 


Tot. Railway Net 
Capital Capitaliza- 
Ouéstand: — 


Dollars Dollars 
1935) gap 465,262 /7, 986, TSB 640 |2, 036, ot D297 14, aos. Boe 728 |24, 246, Rae 665/18, 342, DoF 429 |3,412.967,544 


1940| 25.646,013,606 |8,004,98 87,573 2:0 


1945) 36: 967,756,000 z, ie 7000, 00 
1949 000 |7,519,000, 


2.004,000,000 
B O12; '000;000 |10;896,000,000 |2 


64, gist 097 13, 302,080,418 |23,371,404,088 |17,629,613, 122 |3,741.132,000 


44,00 0,000 Bee) 891 000,000 |15,667,000,000 5,383, 158,000 
15,66 000 


29,519, 5 ,00' ,000,000 |5,924,295, 
30,174.312,000 7'493"000,000 2'002;000, "000 |10,905,000,000 0: 309) 000,000 |15; 618, 000,000 |6;768,658,000 
1951) 31,077,781, 000 |7,491, 000,000 |2 F 10, 775,000,000 20,272,000,000 154 000 |6,700,472. 
1952| 31,822, 114,000 |7,514,000, 0,000 }10, 000 |20,07 72,000,000 |15 6,734,590, 
1953] 32,416,356,284 |7,545,559,914 |1,928,668, 1536 |10, 302" 876,204 |19,967,104, "654 |15, "365, 782,434 |7,252,252,720 
i9sd 32, 45,3937, 846,916,968 |1, 582,240,666 |10,347,746, '467 |19,776,904, 101 |15,336,018,593 }6,618,538,688 
1955!33,034, *952,366 |7,695,473, 7452 |1,355,302,001 110,258, 141,998 119,308,917,451 115,171, 166,209 |7,300, 385 953 
DISTRIBUTION OF OPERATING REVENUES, CLASS I RAILWAYS 
| 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
el eee 
Total operating revenues......-..--.--- eee eeeees $10,664, 168,861] $9,370,825,506/$10,106, aaa 593 


Labor (salaries and wages)... ......---es-ee eee eeeee 5,061,5: 


555,043 7:395,541| 4,751,612,073 
430 


Fuel and power, locomotives.........-.0+eeeseeeeeee F 61,390 "42 "240,049 "385,267 
Other materials, supplies, miscellaneous............-+- 1,788,720,373| 1,538,174,146] 1,653,680,651 
Loss, damage, inj. to persons, ims., pems...........+++ 268,234,555 251,422,702 256,142,800 
Bpcuseoation and retirements. ......-...-+eeeeeeeeees 534,457,355 547,266,993 554,597,469 

5 ae RO ee eee ae etd) Ce rn 1,185,001,052 861,281,664} 1,080,412,881 

Hire ot equipm., joint facility net Tentals aipnvaararcuste6 Viens "234,539,645 251,026,265 251,501,574 
Total expenses and taxes..........i cscs cece ee eeeees 9,554,769,413| 8,496,807,360 8, 978,332,715 
Net railway operating income. .......-.--+++-++ss+++: 1; 109,399,448 874, 018, 146! 1, 127, 996,878 


Motor Bus Passenger Operations, Intercity Class I Carriers 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Year ended December 31 


__ aca aa 
“Number of carriers reporting, .......+.+eeeseeeeees 


1955 1956 


149 


1953 1954 


Miles of line, regular route.........-.. CSO COE He 740 220,380 217,043 215,063 
Regul te intercity service revenue.........-++> $337,485,048|$304,946,690 $201, 343,421)|$309,876,179 
rp BT poburbars reve $18,959,914 $19/106,716| $19,825,557| $20,123,441 


Local and suburban revenue. ......---ssseeeeeeres 
Charter or special bus revenue. ...-.--ssereeereree 
Total operating TEVENUC...-..- 1 eee eee ree eeeresree 
Total expenses.......- i Pecearoteai tale esayn sate sisattele: s)< 


Net operating revenue.......-.+++ 
Bus-miles in intercity line service... 


338° 033, 406 


Bus-miles in local and suburban service..... 38,7 Bes *664| 38,096,127 37,079,238 
Bus-miles in charter or special service.......... 50,266, 48, 604| 49/331.779| 55,045,939 
Intercity revenue passengers carried (line service) 275,670,256] 241, rite 996 230,179,387 208; 046,707 
Local and suburban revenue passengers lt ,204,218) 66, *249'325| 65, '775,242| 61,782,064 
Charter or special revenue passengers carried.. 10, 767, 376| 11,307, 737) 11,979,639! 13,094, 1328 


680 


| 


Railroad Train 


DIESEL TRACTION ( 


| mt 7 me mer 
at eae Twin Zeph (2)....| Prairie du Chein., .| La eee te a 
Boriceion Trent As Twin Zephyrs (3: . «|ua Crosse... . is .| Prairie du Chein. . 57.7 He 2 
Burlington.......... Empire Builder..... Prairie du Chein...| La Crosse......... 57.7 rk 
Buriuington.......... Twin Zephyrs f= East Dubuque. ...|Prairie du Chein...| 54.6 ae te 
Burlington.......... T Zephyrs (2)... .| Prairie du Chein... eg as pte 
Titinois Central. ..... City of Miami...... Centralia......... a - se 
Illinois Central. ..... City of New Orleans.|Effingham........ ao . ia 
ilwaukee.......... Olympian gg ges Fee AL A aR as ao 3 12 
ere laciden Gate ee 379 | 28| 81 
Tilinois Central 
44.6 33 81.1 
Milwaukee.......... at = te 
Milwaukee. . 2 ia a 
Burlington. i : rosse... Lig 57.7 ri 
Burlington. . .|North Coast Limited.| Prairie du Chein.. . 57.7 43 : 
Union Pacific. . ty pe peayes Foc Noe eee Re ehoeac re ‘5 K 
linois Central aylight...........|/Kankakee........ s BR 
Union Pacific. : ep (2) aes ioe Grand Island. ....| North Platte....... 137.2 | 104 E 
or 
Sen eeotioay seco Mp, Sc oe ans Holbrook.........-| 94.9 | 72| 79.1 
Burlington.......... peepee oes La Crosse........ Prairie du Chein...| 57.7 44 78. 
Metin Fis ties 0: S eles-| 
Bare recite Q San Rrencison, ....|Grand Island. .... North Platte... .... 137.2 | 105 78.5 
TEE PO. secs cts os Golden Gate........ WSHOO. oo 4. co esc OTOOTAN Foo .'s san oe 37.9 29 78.4 
Chicago & N. W..... |Streamliner 400s (2).|Kenosha......... Waukegan......... 15.6 12 78.3 
Atlantic Coast Line. . |East Coast Champion|Florence.......... Charleston......... 95.0 73 78. 
ante Fe. .... 0.0.2.5 Wi Capitan. osa0e<oae OWE fr me Garden City....... 152.5 | 117 78. 
Milwaukee.......... Afternoon Hiawatha.|La Crosse........ New Lisbon....... 59.8 46 78. 
MEUM WO il. oy scci os Fast Mail. Soe eles tas aeons Holbrook.: =. 53.26% 94.9 73 78.0 
... |Cleveland-Cincinna: . 
eee central 3 Specla wee Z oo Mattoon......... 37.6 29 77.8 
kK Island........./Rocky Mountain 
ate oeknt ee Bureaw.+.. Sacmues 64.7 50 77.6 
Union Pacific......../City of Denver...... Fremont..... 45.2 35 77.5 
Milwaukee.......... Olympian Hiawatha .|Portage.... 102.9 80 77.2 
Union Pacific........ Challenger.......... North Platte 123.4 96 777A 
Burlington. ......... Denver Zephyr...... Galesburg. ....... 124.5 97 77.0 
ELECTRIC TRACTION (69 m.p.h. and over) ; 
os Bagot Broadway Limited...|Paoli............ Harrisburg. ....... 83.4 70 71.5 
Chicago NS an 
Milwaukee ES AAS ene ee ..|Deerpath.:....... BEGKIG 35.33% = cess 15.4 13 71.1 
Pennsylvania........ ttsburgh-New Yor! 
2 ; : ail. = eect Harrisburg....... Lancaster......... 35.2 30 70.4 
Pennsylvania ....... Afternoon Congres- 
y ‘ sional. . ee “4 Skiphe < NOWaAIE a - oe'a sat North Philadelphia.| 76.0 65 70.1 
Pennsylvania........ Afternoon Congtes- 
: ; ees tee ete North Philadelphia] Newark........... 76.0 65 70.1 
Pennsylvania........ ternoon Congres- 
ig BION Geeta ts es Baltimore. .......|Wilmington....... 68.4 59 69.5 
Pennsylvania........ AVURBIN Siete sreleces cine Wilmington. ..... Baltimore......... 68.4 59 69.5 
Pennsylvania........ Broadway Limited...|Harrisburg....... Paolix.eonk sae 83.4 72 69.5 
Chicago, N.S. & 
Milwaukee........ Electroliner......... Kenosha’... ..3... Edison Court...... 15.0 13 69.2 
Pennsylvania........ Broadway Limited...|Newark.......... | North Philadelphia.| 76.0 66 69.1 


British Railway Modernization Calls for 100-MPH Trains 

The first 100-mph trains in regular service will start on the British railways early in 1958. 
The high-speed service will operate first on the London-Manchester, London-Birmingham-Wolver- 
hampton and London-Bristol lines, using diesel electrics. This is part of the 15-year modernization 
plan to be completed in 1970, and costing £1,200 millions ($2,960 millions). In 1957 the railways 
added 1,000 new coaches, reconstructed stations and freight depots, built new lines for freight traffic 
(including a section at Shakespeare’s Stratford) extended electrification and added numerous 
diesel locomotives. The 1957-58 deliveries of new freight cars were to total 100,000, The high-speed 
de luxe Pullmans provide for meal service at every seat. 

In England in August, 1957, the fast express Caledonian made the run from Glasgow, Scotland, to 
Euston Station, London, 401 miles, in 387 minutes, surpassing a previous record of 390 minutes made by 


The World Over 


the Coronation Scot. 


Too Much Whisky—British government figures 
of 1957 showed that Glasgow distillers produced 
41,000,000 gallons of Scotch whisky in 1956, of 
which 16,000,000 was exported. Only half of total 
i ae was sold. Distillers blamed the high 
uties. 


California Sequoia in London—A seedling of the 
giant sequoia tree of California was planted in a 
publisher’s back yard in London as a symbol of 
Anglo-American friendship, in June, 1957. The 
publishing house of Macdonald & Evans, Ltd., 
Holborn, London, imported the seedling to com- 
memorate its 50th year in business. The mayor of 
Holborn and the cultural affairs officer of the 
American Embassy, R. Wooten, planted the tree. 
The publisher henceforth will use a giant sequoia 
as a trade mark. 


Ancient Greek Mosaics Found—Magnificent mo- 
saic floors 2,300 years old were uncovered by Greek 
archaeologists digging out the ancient city of 
Pella, where Alexander the Great was born. The 
accidental discovery in May, 1957, of two drums of 


United States—Railroad Train Speeds 
Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the United States 


Source: Trains Magazine and Association of American Railroads; figures are based on 


From 


.! 


. 


1956 timetables 


tance [Time|speed 


| | 


To 


over) 


TT m.p.h. 


fluted stone columns in a cellar has led to the dis- 
covery of a square peristyle of 20 Ionic columns, 
foundations of houses and the mosaics. 


World’s Oldest Diplomat—El Hadj Mohammed el 
Mokri, former grand vizier of Morocco, who held 
various offices continuously from 1912 to 1955, was 
reported to be 116 years old by the Islamic calen- 
dar, 112 by the Gregorian, when he died Sept. GK 4 
1957, near Rabat. He was reported to have attend- | 
ed the opening of the Suez Canal, 1869, to have | 
arranged for the Moroccan protectorate at the | 
court of Napoleon III, and to have flown to Paris | 
in 1955 to arrange for ending the protectorate, | 
The new sultan abolished his office 1955. 


Underwater Mountain Range—A geophysical re- | 
search post on an Arctic ice floe, led by Maurice J. | 
Davidson of Columbia University, reported in Au- 
gust, 1957, that it had located an underwater | 
mountain range between the North Pole and Pt, | 
Barrow, Alaska, at 83° 5115’ N. Lat., 168° 43’ W. | 
pone The range was estimated to be about 1 mile | 

gh. 


—— ———— a ——— a 


United States—Train Speeds; Road Mileage 681 


Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 
Time | M. P 


Railroad Run Miles | M. S.| Hour 
May, 1893|N. Y. Central & H.R..... . |Crittenden—“Empire State Exp.”. 1 32 /112.5 
Apr. 1911|N. Y. Central-Lake Shore -| Toledo—Elkhart, ind.—-20th Cent.| 133 1 46 75.28 
June, 1927 |Pennsylvania....... o- Washington D.C.—N.Y. City.... ke 


May, 1934 |Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. :|Denver—Chicago............ 


July, 1934 |Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..| Chicago—Milwaukee......... 
34 |Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..| Kdgebrook—Oakwood, Ill..... ; 61.4 39 46] 92.62 
: 934 |Union Pacific. ...... Soeonr oo Dix—Potter, Nebr............... 9 20 
Oct.; 1934 |Union Pacific... ° 1212. eee : .|Cheyenne—Omaha....... vesesees | 506.7 | 6 00 84.45 
Oct., 1934|/Union Pacific-Chicago & N. W.- 
New York Central........... Los eles—New York ......... 3257.6 |56 55 57,2 
Jan., 1935 |Pennsylvania...............4. Philadelphia— Washington. ....... 134.2 | 1 50 73,2 
Jan., 1935|Pennsylvania............2.+0- Wilmington—North Point. Md....| 61.6 45 09} 80.8 
Apr., 1935|New Haven...............002 Providence—Boston.............. 43.8 32 35] 86.6: 
Oct., 1936 |Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. .|Chicago—Denver............... . |1017.23)12 12 27) 83.3 
BERT Gum. viticlare ts cei e .....|Los Angeles, Calif—Chicago....... |2228.6 |36 49 60.5 
Say, 1037 Santa Fe... .....20+ i asa- 0162 ; unta, Colo.—Dodge City, Kan. | 202.4 | 2 19 87.3 
ay, 1955|Baltimore & Ohio... ......... Washington, D. C.—Chicago ..... 768.0 |12 29 301 61.5 


French and American Train Speeds Compared 


Source: Donald M. Steffee 
Electrification of the Paris-Lyon main line, busiest rail route in Continental Europe, has enabled 
France to claim not only the fastest trains in Europe but, also, seriously to threaten American 
world supremacy in train speed, particularly at distances ranging from 150 to 600 miles. Led by the 
tral, no less than 14 trains cover the 317.4 miles between the two cities at better than 60 miles 
per hour, intermediate stops included. Another French train, the Sud Express, for over half a 
century one of the fastest long-distance trains in the world, now covers the 359.7 miles from Paris 
to Bordeaux in 299 minutes. This is now the world’s longest nonstop rail schedule. Below is a table 
of comparative performance of these French flyers with leading American trains for similar distances. 


Railroad Train From To | Miles | Time | Speed | Stops 
French National....|/Mistral......... WATER enc. so YOR). 5 ..oi-2 las 195.3 146 80.3 0 
Union Pacific...... City of Denver.. |North Platte. .|Columbus..... 199.6 156 76.8 2 
French National....|Mistral......... RAPIB Relics ores EOD ss te tee 317.4 240 79.3 1 
Union Pacific...... Challenger; 

City of Los 

Angeles-San 

Francisco..... (Ue eee North Platte...} 281.3 225 75.0 1 
Santa Fe.......... Super Chief..... BE Paes Hutchinson....| 322.6 263 73.6 1 
Union Pacific...... Cities of Los 

Angeles; Port- 

land; San 

Francisco..... Grand Island...| 362.6 299 72.8 2 
French National....\Sud Express... . Bordeaux......| 359.7 299 72.2 0 
Union Pacific...... Challenger...... Cheyenne..... 506.7 425 71.5 3 
Union Pacific...... City of Denver. . .|Columbus..... 478.0 405 70.8 8 
French National.... {Sud Express.... .|Bayonne...... 482.5 410 70.7 1 
Bur M.........|Denver Zephyr.. . Council Bluffs..| 492.1 428 69.0 4 
Union Pacific. ..... ‘Denver Zephyr.. .{Omaha........ 559.7 480 69.9 9 
French National....\Mistral......... Paris... . . Marseilles... .. 535.4 467 68.8 4 


In 1939 the German streamliner ‘‘Fliegende Kélner’’ ran from Berlin to Hamm. 267.4 miles in 196 
minutes—81.8 mph. This was the fastest regular train schedule ever operated over 250 miles. 
RAIL ELECTRIFICATION IN THE HEART OF EUROPE 

When the French National Railroads in October, 1957, opened to electric traction a section from 
Strasbourg, France, to Basle, Switzerland, the electric lines of France and the northern Benelux 
countries were connected with Swiss, German, Austrian and Italian electrified systems. Thus it 
became possible to travel over 1,000 miles on the Arlberg Orient Express and over 1,500 miles from 
Amsterdam to Reggio at the tip of Italy’s boot without once leaving electric trains. 

Electrification of the new section was made possible by the Swiss Federal Railroads and Swiss 
banking interests, which made loans to the French National Railroads. ' 

In 1954 work was begun on electrification of France’s railroads in the industrial Northeast using a 
new French system that made use of a 50-cycle industrial current of 25,000 volts at a tremendous 

ing in costs of installation. 
“at “addition to 210 locomotives of three types developed by the French for use on the industrial 
current lines, 12 of two new types are on order. These will operate both on French (50 cycle— 


25,000 volt) and Swiss (162 cycle—15,000 volt) currents. 
Rural Road Mileage in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Public Roads; data are for year 1955 

Under ; Under | Under s T = acs winger ioe 
1 tat ota state oca ‘edera 
pera eee control esr ee a control] control| control 
ape 62,217; 13,626] 48,591/.......|| Nevada......./ 30,845] 5,894) 24,951)....... 
ayecna. esas 29'016| 4,114] 16,530| 8,372||N. Hamp..... 3,701 §,591 116 
Arkansas..... 73,215 9,477| 62,220 1,518]}| New Jersey... 1,996 reves) eae 
California... __| 110,004 12466] 79,160) 18,378|| New Mexico 10,940 8,06 63 
Colorado...... 71,079) 7,632| 62,269 1,178|| New York..... 13,108 73,409 cae 

Connecticut. . . Set eeia $,029),.-.. 2.5. cet F Caroling. Sd 6 igre ey : 
| Delaware. .-.-| 42635] 11'621| 31,888/  1,126||Qhio........- 83,066) 16,163) 66,008)... 
Georgia.......| 83,035} 13,633) 69,380 22|| Oklahoma..... i 0185) 81,040) ee 

‘Tdaho........| 39,574) 4,495] 27,116]  7,963]/Oregon....... 57,576 A ; B 
“Tiinois. ...:- 102,446] 10.477 91,969 eee ch i Penneylvanis.. 88,113 41,889 45,916 308 
“YIndiana....... 9} -=76,408]| «0: le sa 5 ,100} 7 eee 
| ae Awe 150'609 81754 be BB lene ee S. Carolina....| 48,926] 22,733] 26,193)....... 
Kansas....... 124°798} 91532) 115,264 2||S: Dakota.....| 89,286] 6,550) 81,621 1,115 
_Kentucky.....| 59,701} 17,620) 41,817 264|| Tennessee.....| _65,006 8,006 136:320 680 
Louisiana. 40,040} 14,203} 25,837].....-. REKABY 6's. Sat 197,144 47, 41 49,903 gaan 

Maine... . y 10,805 : 91]| Utah... ... 2... 7751 5; ‘ ‘ 
Maryland 06 12,986 19|| Vermont...... 27975| 1,921] 11,031 23 
Massachuset 15,893} 1,899} 13,994)....... Virginia... .... 49,750) 48,062 585| 1,103 
Michigan ‘| 93’394| '283| 85;111|.._....|]Washington...| 52,407| 6,094) 39,336] 6,977 
Minnesota". :{| 110,111) 11,528) 97,156) 1.432|/ W. Varga. - | geOti] jocs3) 76,190| 269 

ippi.-.. j 9,155}. 52, ; sconsin,.... ; ; ; 

ohne ea eats 23,184 74,778 5 09% Wyoming..... 37,083} 4,876} 30,010) 2,197 
en. eres bai3e5) ete 89/390 '259|| Total...... 13,045,265| 619,607|2,332,776| 92,882 


eS A ay 
682 United States—Automobile Registrations; Drivers = 
NSA lea able? side iis caesar snes Me See 


Automobile Kegistrations, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption, 1956 ; 
Source: Bureau of Public Roads v4 


Registered State? State Motor fuel consumption t 
serene: as pet ee fuel |— SE —— 
les, buses) ion collec- = - 

State vile: Paal'lDec si, 1956| tions | Highway | highway | Total* 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Cent Dollars Gallons Gallons Gallons 
Alabams..........---+ 7 x 62,238 833,988 57,033 891.021 x 
oe See 5 21.300 059 rn 416, 4 
ie 8° 301/526 | 4,762,576 | 398,906 | 5,161,482 
Colorado... - 6 . 7,867 95,049 ae 
Connecticut... . 6 41,769 685,828 7,688 703, 
Delaware. 5 é 143,677 409 4 
Florida 7 97. 1,331,698 201,969 
Keorsia.<......:..-.- 6.5 7.107 | 1,124,187 485 | 1,191,672 
GANGS om cess =e 6 15,972 234,780 34,512 ; 
CUO Gea aan 5 145,733 | 2,606,595 438, 3,045,491 
Indiana..... 4 87,257 1,582,344 127, aes 1,710,312 
inc ee ee 6 66, : i 132, 
Poca ea 1,077,841 8 45,139 726,755 193,198 19,953 
ae “| 12888°6i8 7 39.362 344 57365 | 849,709 
7 > 288,097 12/259 00, 
$ 63. aeeo0 | asso. | 12677410 
65.315 | 1,233; % ,267, 
é ; 2'271/815 198,478 | 2,470,293 
8 58,931 "90. 206,576 1199, 
Ber Mac 7,71 . 3 , : 
eee i 3 see 1,413,677 174,521 1 .Basae 
ena hee 347,030 7 ; : M 
Nepraska aes os 658,048 6 34,047 499.559 74,159 573,718 
IN@VAGA.....2..:+.:... 140,537 6 8/303 129,551 12,749 42° 
New Hampshire: ....._: 225,341 5 9; 7155S : 181,340 
New Jersey............ 2,148,688 4 74,655 | 1,791,762 68,337 .860, 
New Mexico........... 351,279 6 21,293 8,761 24/215 362,976 
New York....... ‘| 4,8045658 4' 136,160 | 3,398,667 343,522 | . 3,742,189 
North Carolina 1,516,569 7 91,681 | 1,266,267 71,6: 1,337,889 
North Dakota 3 10; 6 20,942 56,857 157,717 "5 
ONO. bc. ‘| 3,678,639 5 149'061 | 2,882'703 182,751 ,065, 
Oklahoma... .........: 1,052;689 6.5 52'851 88,579 102/332 890,911 
PeROONEN Ss... ss... 807,668 6 37,868 94,5 66,489 661,047 
Pennsylvania........... 3,880,773 6 174,996 | 2,891,909 1327869 | 3,024,778 
Rhode Island..... 1... : 317.196 4 : 230,498 1,928 ; 
South Carolina. |. ||). : 811,202 7 46,852 0,949 36,124 677,073 
South Dakota.......... 325,618 5 ‘ 230,092 98/875 4 
Tennessee.............| 1,130,364 7 73,076 950,869 64,839 | 1,015,708 
“00, ee ee 5 181,741 | 3,270/802 335,504 606, 
Cn ae 5 5,015 3,102 30,155 257 
Vermont 5.5 45 117,138 4461 121,599 
Virginia 6 73,135 | 1,140,486 56,995 | 1,197,481 
Washin 6.5 57,077 ‘111 70,382 ; 
West V 6 28°855 463.919 12,755 476,674 
Wisconsin 6 72.393 | 1,059,022 151,79 1,210,821 
oe ad 4 8,624 ,632 15,469 77,101 
awa! 5 SEED See oe RO ee eee (ee eee eer ee Ce eg (Pe eer ny) ee Se ioe | ee Ig 
District. of Columbia... . 6 12,088 201,160 2,625 203,785 
MPEEMIERCLOO SE Men TG es col ees Cs ceslo ca eee anes ofa ey Cian ae \aeoorode Wanar cies. 
MEAIB ID eck. xis G5, 212 S102. ade | 2,992,642 | 50,214,299 | 4,935,348 |*55,149,647 


IRegistrations include: Automobile, private and commercial (including taxicabs) 54,133,572, publicly 
owned 198,723; buses, private and commercial 142,110, publicly owned 112,569; trucks, private and 


commercial 10,161,737, publicly owned 463,799. Total private and commercial 64,437,419, publicly 
owned 775,091. 


*Does not include Federal Tax. 


“Losses allowed for evaporation, handling, etc., not included in total 561,263 gallons. - 


Motor fuel consumed, total above, includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 54,056,189; 
for public use 1,093,458. 


U. S. MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTKATIONS BY YEARS 
Jan.1-| U.S. Jan.1 | U.S. Jan.1 | U.S. Jan. 1 U.S. Jan, 1 | U.S. 


2,453,233//1944. .. ./30,479,306||1948. .. . |41,085,531|/1952. .. .|53,265,406//1955. . .. 162,760,395 
HS 1945... .131,035,420]/1949. .. ./44,690,296||1953. . . ||56,279'864|| 1956 212,510 


_ +++ |65,212, 
-. -|34,373,002)/1950... ./49,161,691|/1954. . . .|58,589,863]/1957 (est) |67,204,000. 
«. -137,841,498]|1951. .. . 151,913,965 


77 Million Car, Truck or Bus Drivers in the U. S. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, estimated total licenses in force during 1956 


No. of No. of No. of || No. of 
State | drivers State drivers State drivers || State drivers 
Alabama. .| 1,251,081]|Kansas,...... 1,350,830}|N. Hamsphire, 274,992) | 1,423 | 
Arizona, .....| 541,373|/Kentucky.. ::| 1,180,000|| New Jersey...| 2,461/004||T f 3.308 
Arkansas -| , 769,220)| Louisiana.....| 1,161,389||New Mexico. .| "410,376 os 16,291 | 
California. ...} 6,964,514||Maine....._: 406,246|| New York....| 6,399,684]! Vermont. 165,197 
Colorado 954,684/|Maryland....| 1,251,623!|N. Carolina... 1,794,345)|| Virginia... ... 1,630,245 
Connecticut. -| 1,164,395)| Massachusetts} 2,108,890]|N. Dakota... . 326,618]; Washington,. .| 1,232,603 
Delaware .|  202,846/| Michigan... .. 3,272,496||Ohio......... 4,385,697|| West Virginia. 819,932 
Blorida...,...| 2,138,007/|Minnesota....| 1,806,091||Oklahoma. |. 1,099,017|| Wisconsin. ...| 1,772,700 | 
Georgia . | 1,623,123 Mississippi. 711,822|)Oregon....... 874,396|| Wyoming... ... 215,396 | 
Idaho........|  369,142/| Missouri... : | ; 2,084,771)| Pennsylvania...) 4,791,945|| Dist. of Col...| 336,977 | 
Inclans. | Speen Moma] Baga eae fame) ane 7709364 
‘ .| 2,604, ebraska,.,.. m . Carolina...} 1,119,239 Total...... -| 
Towa. 1,396,833/| Nevada... || 162,932/1S. Dakota... ‘1 '415200' © Phiten | 


Automobile Mileage—Distances between Cities; Fuel Supply 683 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 


a | oO t a : : hy a j 
: = -= * 
S) < ee elelaelg a 18 
a Nie) RS ale ea | ae (ee nif oe la eS a}y 
’ gi@alfie|/4iegjele| e{/elet2] 9] 2g ise le 
MC aie alee | wb 1. 4a] 6 los Vea) omieee 
Gities inthe South | ©of =} 4:1 8 ea bs |S | Se] S84 aS ee eee 
S/s/Pl ele se /FlelslelEleieials |= 
Pieler ul G+ si Rl el ele io) be | eee 
BIS Ele (2 es eieisiei se] e) alee 
Q 4 — ° fer} Ss o = C} u 
2/2 /al5yS/Si|elselSizlzigl|alelse 
Asheville, N. C 230| 347] 278| 165| 423] 111| 578] 789] 308| 706] 383] 300| 622] 469) 707 
Atlanta, Ga...... 230 155| 267| 218| 324! 194] 403| 681| 258] 524| 561| 273| 482| 648) 614 
Birmingham, Ala 347| 155 460| 379] 465| 262| 244| 796| 206| 357] 719] 434) 566| 769] 709 
harleston, 278| 267} 460 113| 267| 390 618| 601| 776| 402] 111| 466] 533] 551 
Columbia, 8. C.. 65| 218| 379] 113 304| 277| 649| 656| 479] 749] 363] 144 468| 593 
Jacksonville. Fla 423) 324! 465| 267| 304 528| 671| 352| 585| 573| 664| 154| 196| 763| 285 
Knoxville, Tenn 11| 194| 262| 394] 277] 528 415! 871| 194| 617| 433| 411| 683| 509| 812 
Memphis, Tenn 578| 403| 244| 717| 649| 671| 415 059| 220 730| 82 992 
Miami, Fla.......... 789| 681| 796| 618| 656| 351| 871|1059 929| 944/1015| 506| 272|1123 
Nashville, Tenn... | | 308| 258] 206| 601] 479] 585| 194) 220! 929 68| 628| 528| 780| 703| 869 
New Orleans, La.. ||: 706| 524| 357| 776| 749| 573| 617| 403| 944] 568 1100| 667| 672|1138| 855 
Richmond, Va....... 383| 361] 719| 402| 363| 664| 433| 869/1015| 628/1100 499| 863| 105] 948 
vannah, Ga........ 300] 273] 434] 111| 144) 154) 411] 730] 506| 528| 667| 49 350| 604] 438 
‘ampa, Fla.........- 622| 482| 566| 466 196| 683| 829| 272] 780| 672| 863] 350 971| 210 
Washington, D. G._..| 469| 648] 769] 533| 468| 763| 509) 928|1123| 703|1138) 105| 604| 971 056 
W. Palm Beach, Fia..| 707| 614| 709| 551| 593] 285| 812] 992] 67| 869] 855| 948| 438] 210|1056 


MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 


0 New York, N. Y 3,062|| 642 Delphos.............. 2,420/|1,744 Sidney, Neb.......... 1,270 
14. Newark, N. J.. 3,048|| 656 Van Wert, Ohio...... 2,406 ||1,844 Cheyenne, Wyo...... 1,178 
20 Elizabeth..... 04: 691 Fort Wayne, Ind..... 2,371/|1,894 Laramic...........:. 1,168 
62 Trenton, N. J. ,000)| 758-Plymouth............ 2,304 112,007 Rawlins............. i 
94 Philadelphia, P: 2,968|| 799 Valparaiso, Ind....... 2,263 ||/2,115 Rock Springs......... 947 

159 Lancaster...........-. 2,903|| 823 Dyer, Ind............ 2,239||2,130 Green River.......... 972 
BSC OIRE. fs ceo) posters win aitesors Se 2°869|| 829 Chicage Heights, Il...2,233||2,221 Evanston, Wyo....... 

212 Gettysburg............ 2,8501| 853) Joldeticc. - nists vem niciees 2,209 ||2,303 Salt Lake City, Utah.. 759 
258 McConnelisburg........ 2;804|) 875. AULOPAS ..<a0\5 ems aie 2,187||2,490 Wells, Nev..........- 572 
BOP BedlOrd sos. 5-20 eee 2,270|| 974 Fulton, Il........... 2,088112,540: Biko)... cw eres brceriare 522 
357 Greensburg.......-..-- 2,705|| 977 Clinton, Iowa........ 2,085||2,666 Winnemucca........- 396 
386 Pittsburgh, Pa......... 2,678 ||1,060 Cedar Rapids........ 2, 2,801 Wadsworth... :......- 261 
426 Chester, W. Va........ 2,636 ||1,126 Marshalltown........ 1,936||2,833 Reno........-+scsess 229 
427 E. Liverpool. O........ 2:685)11,166 Ames.n.. 25 eee es ene 1,896 ||2,867 Truckee, Calif. . 195 
BEBEE PARDORNG Aids) stro a-sate class 2,618||1,209 Jefferson............. 1,843 ||2,938 Auburn..... « 228 
M80 Canton. 2.0.0... .00 6% 2,582 ||1,331 Council Bluffs, Iowa. .1,731||2,976 Sacramento. 89 
488 Massillon.........<..-. 2,574||1,337 Omaha, Nebr.......- 1,725 ||3,080 Vallejo.... 32 
510 Wooster.........----++ 2,552 ||1,420 Columbus... .1,642]/3,054 Oakland... = 8 
Bee Mansfield. . ¢...605.- 5 2,520/|1,528 Kearney.... : San Francisco, Calif... 0 
568 Bucyrus.........-+----+ 2,494||1,623 North Platte. ; 

585 Upper Sandusky... ....2,4771J1,695 Big Springs, Neb..... 

NEW YORK—JACKSONVILLE AND MIAMI 
ee EEE ak 
~ 0 New York,,N. Y......- 1.031 |)437 Windsor, N. C......... 594|; 878 Savannah, Ga. : 153 

(Via N. J. Turnpike to 450 Williamston, N. C...... 581|| 908 Midway, Ga. . 123 
Delaware Memorial 473 Washington, N. C...... 558|| 940 Darien, Ga.. = aa 
Bridge) 509 New Bern, N.C......- 522|| 957 Brunswick, Ga. 74 

127 Farnhurst. ve tena ees ales ce Jacksonville, Eee Gu : ane 1,031 Jacksonville, Fia 2 0 
225 Salisbury, Md.......-.. mington, N. C. 

285 Whispering Pines, Va.. 732||671 Myrtle Beach, 8. 360 Jacksonville to Miami 

324 Kiptopeke Beach, Va... 707||706 Georgetown, s.C. 325 0 Jacksonville.......... 352 

(Via ferry to Little Creek, 762-Mt. Pleasant, S. C 269 37 St. Augustine......... 315 

Va.) 767 Charleston, 8. C.. 264 92 Daytona Beach....... 260 

332 Norfolk, Va..........64 699 ||799-Jacksonboro, 8. C...... 232|| 180 Melbourne..........- 172 
384 Elizabeth City, N. C.,.. 647 |/821 Gardens Corner, 8 C... 210|| 228 Ft. Pierce............ 124 
403 Hertford, N.-C..... | 628||828 Pocataligo, 8. C........ 203|| 285 West Palm Beach..... 67 
Edenton, N. C..”...... 615 11842 Ridgeland, S. C........ 1891] 352 Miami..............- 0 


Motor Fuel Supply and Demand 


Source: Bureau of Mines (Figures in 42-gallon barrels) 


Supply Demand Supply Demand 
roduc-) Dail Domes- Year Produc-| Daily | Domes- 

pest gee: verge tic Export tion* | average tic Export 

4 (1,000) _| (1,000 (1,000) | (1,000) 
O25 cscs 968.807 736,074| 232,7 34; 4 913,713] 39,347 
$930.......5. 444'391|1,217,510| 397,609] 65,575 994,290} 24,721 
NOS5 0... csc. 468,021|1,282,249| 434,810 30,613 1,089,566] 40,136 

1940......- 616,695/1,684,959 ¥ 25,377 1,142,987 36,2 
F945... gece 798,194|2,186,833| 696,333] 88,059 1 5075 37,925 
1946....... 776,583|2,127,625| 735,417 45,334 1,230,595 34,366 

1947...... ‘| 839,998|2,301,364| 795,015 47,449 1,334,205 34,5: 
1048 ..4.. 24 21,923|2,518,915| 871,270 37,302 1,377,544 35,394 


Total Motor Fuel Production. 1Ppreliminary. 

Petroleum Products—Gasoline: Naphtha solvents; Kerosene (including range oils): Distillate and 
residual fuel oil; Lubricating oils and greases; Asphalt; Petroleum waxes, Liquefied gases; other finished 
petroleum products and unfinished oils. 

Materials Consumed—Crude petroleum: Natural gasoline, cycle condensate, and benzol; Liquefied 
petroleum gases (from natural-gasoline plants); Additives used in making lubricants; Crankcase drain- 
ings and other used oils consumed for re-refining or reclaiming. 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 


= ris a 
slealzlel» | Wee E/€), | é 
. | # -| 81 ]/ eld | ade omy ee ealeney 
Z/Olg ez) eis eld) gis 2/3 5 
Cities in the East | = | 2 gel e/s| 2/35 & | 22) 3 | G2 Fs 
€1a,)/8/s|3/a)s.] s |} dsl 3 36 ro 
8/$/2/)2/8 | 3 | sel 2/5°| & |e a 
£ | 2 
Ziai{stsitalalaiGio pede a es 
286] 154] 676| 808] 723| 469] 620] 558] 933] 313 272 
saa| 1) Sail ae] 224 Sa gua) ae) Sa] Santa] ae] 226 ag] Ma 
401| 367 
332 401| "| 456] 280 839| 985| 880| 651] 772| 718\1114| 416 394 
ffalo, N. ¥ 86| 434| 367| 459 458| 526| 435| 190] 327| 252) 667| 321 295 
Burlington, Vt... |... 154| 394] 480| 259] 386 844| 912] 821) 573] 713) 640|1053] 468 432 
Guten, W.Va) SF8) BS S| B55 S88 aon] *8”| 2801 a8) HB] 28] 984 aS fall dap 
Shasta Ss -| aH) GB S01 S48) B20) JER 384) ago] | 18) Ht 28) | |g 
4 4 
Coane Se 620] 525| 392| 772| 327| 713] 179] 310] 108] 146 342| 347 382 
Detroit, Mich........| 558) 651| 532| 718| 252{ 640] 367| 272] 254|~167| 186 435| 478 504 
Evansville, Ind a 342 aa 
Gettysburg, Pa 72 
552 
340 
596 
509 
173 
303 
100 
196 
501 
674 
222 
785 
299| 685 55| 386 438 
Toronto, Ont........ 550 6} 429 395 
ash. on, ot 7) 3 67) 114 
White Mts., 496 
6 rahe ; ; 61g 
zleldlelelalgielele el dleldiil. 
rla/</e/Flsi8/sleig is £1 8 z 
4s -| 4 > | s ie cs) 
Cities in the West t |= p ae | 3 ~-lelg tee PS 918 
e . a o a 3 9 * $ ON! ¢ 3 € &§ 
ge; S/S 8 sl aeleia jase e|¢ x 
_ a = a a 3 as o 
aleid/siS/alalélals lz zl s 
Bi ea 1509/1699] 632/1544| 863/1849]1303/2534 
ictal Re 0/1489/1407| 771] 573/1932|1485|1086|2080|2784 
Calgary, Alta: **|°834] 861 1061/1800|2001|1165|1270|1927|1312] 422|/2247|1750|1657|2274|3106 
Cheyenne, Wy “*| 691] 7631061 981] 921] 103]1028| 847| 866| 725|1167| 692|1211/1234|2026 
Chicago, lll..... 1.11! 871/1766|1800| 981 9511039] 495|1522|1813|1596/1107| 500|2219| 553/2168 
Dallas, Texas... : "|: 1292|1686|2001| 921| 951 797|1182| 632|1104|/1619| 242| 540/1446| 47811200 
Denver, Colo. |...‘ ‘| 794] 860/1165| 103/1039| 797 1086| 723| 872] 785|1063| 645/1268/1164|1789 
Duluth; Minn.... 7"! 451/1489|1270|1028| 495|1182|1086 1814/1831|1122|1428] 659/2176| 999|2382 
MisPaso, Texas... 1509|1407|1927| 847|1522| 632] 723|1814 628|1526| 757|1094| 814/1110|1327 
Grand Ganyon, Ariz. ||1699} 7711312] 866]/1813/1104| 872/1831| 628 896] 1350/1336] 526/1459|2013 
Helena, Mont........ 632| 573] 422] 725/1596|1619| 785|1122|1526| 896 1865!1331/1235|1935|2707 
Houston, Texas)... 1544|1932]2247/1167|1107| 242/1063|1428) 757|1350/1865 710/1571| 58/1120 
Kansas City, Mo 863/1485|1750| 692| 500| 540] 645| 659/1094|1336/1331| 71 


0 1742) 478/1740 
Los pnacles, Calif. .. ./1849 aac 1657/1211 /2219 ie tees 2176) 814} 526/1235)1571|1742 1865}2191 


Memphis, Tenn 1303/2080/2274/1234| 553 999) 1110}1459)1935) 588] 478]1865 1657 
Mexico City, Mexico, . |2534/2784/3106|2026|2168|1200/1789/2382|1327|2013|/2707|1120/1740/2191| 1657 

Milwaukee, Wis...... 784/1793/1685)1003} 88}1057/1061| 455/1611]/1869/1505/1196| 568/2214! 631)2257 
Minneapolis, Minn... ,| 449/1486]/1322) 874) 427/1028] 923] 156|1569/1688/1159|1274| 46212210] 886|2228 
New Orleans, La. ... ,/1820/2237/2505|1425) 998] 504/1321/1405/1124|/1608/2123] 383] 892/1938] 406|1497 
Omaha, Nebr........ 620)1297|1545| 491) 487] 675] 552) 521|1202|1373|1146| 917] 2121/1718] 683/1905 
Portland, Ore........ 1344) 456) 859) 1275|/2262/2164/1338/1836/1885/1249| 734|2410|1983|1026|255813262 
Reno, Nev...........|1502} 424/1390)1007|2001/1885|1064|1972|1294| 659] 912/2009/1709| 474|2228|2671 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .| 970) 376} 921) 475/1469)1353| 514/1440/1027| 391] 502/1595|1177| 736/1696/2321 
St. Louis, Mo........ 1129/1758)/2016] 945) 294) 659] 889] 677|1219|1589|1677| 816] 257|1916| 304|1882 


San Antonio, Texas. . .|1608/1884/2181/1101)1243) 275) 864/1457| 566|1202|1782| 194] 795/1380| 732| 896 

San Francisco, Calif, ../1736) 654/1571/1241/2235/1850/1298/2206/1252| 897/1146|2009|1943| 4301218212629 

Santa Fe, N. M....../1237/1322|1594| 495/1369| 661] 389/1494| 333] 479]1202| 907] 856 

Seattle, Wash.... 302 7 ¢ 

Spokane, Wash.. : 
ancouver, B. C ¢ a 

Winnipeg, Man... ....| 4836/1751} 913)1128} 934/1410]1252| 430/1907|1809/1116|1656| 8921215411385 2610 © 

Yellowstone Nat'l Pk.| 661| 386] 575| 522/1461|1419] 575|1061/1345| 768| 183]1665|1148|1093|1708 2524 


Age of Drivers, Motor-Vehicle Traffic Accidents, 1956 
Source: Based on reports from 31 state traffic authorities ( | 
The age distribution of licensed drivers and miles driven is not known. 


In fatal accidents | 
Age group ae raterne Mee Ea a 


'In all accidents 


Number | Per cent | Number Per cent 
PRPOOTELOINOATS .. 5s srocais: «e's aus ol hoes 2,200 5 900,000 5 
18-20 years... . 500 9 1,650,000 9 
21-24 years... ... 7,000 15 2,300,000 13 } 
25-44 years. . 21,100 44 8,300,00 47 | 
45-64 years. abs 9,800 21 3,800,000 22 | 
65 years and over. 800 6 0,000 4 
All ages.... 47,400 100% 17,700,000 100% 


Automobile Mileage—Distance Between Cities: Bus Industry 685 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source; American Automobile Association 
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9 470|1006| 584| 382| 372| 220| Albany, N.Y. 


1 
71| 280] 953| 601| 550] 172) 4511 “Atiranti 
96 738] 142] 818] 472] 469| 39] 518 aie Sanaa 
947] 219| 989| 327] 221) 618] 314] 590| 106| 387| 557|1193| 763| 559) 445] 163| Boston, Mass, 
495| 328] 544| 387| 379| 606| 369| 222] 522| 552| 523| 741] 299] 109] 376| 493| Buftalo, N.Y 
881| 94| 930] 81] 301| 721| 393) 628] 203] 258] 638| 112] 685! 479| 519] 109| Burlington, Vt. 
321] 765| 268| 845| 597| 405| 518] 228] 939|1010| 311| 533) 308| 567| 367| 921| Charleston, W. Va. 
186| 868| 304| 861] 831] 889] 757| 457/1055|1030| 802| 294| 236] 511) 692/1019] Ghicago, all. 
110| 778| 107| 822| 660| 605| 586| 291) 957| 987| 518] 344| 197| 493| 497) 928| Gincianati, Ohio 
302| 529) 357| 574| 508| 616) 427| 130| 708] 739] 474| 554] 111| 296] 364] 680| Cleveland, Ohio 
174) 669| 217] 714| 555| 584] 481| 186] 848] 879| 497| 417| 131] 429] 395| 820] Golumbus, Ohio 
230| 596] 363| 594| 631| 728| 596| 301] 775| 762| 643| 515} 55| 239| 532| 747| Detroit, Mich. 
1641009] 125|1029] 897] 798] 823] 528|1188/1202| 711| 172] 386] 691| 737|1160| Evansville, Ind. 
§22| 376| 568] 545] 211| 269| 118] 177| 523] 710| 186] 768] 421| 430] 78| 532| Gettysburg, Pa. 
495| 413] 538) 585| 236| 261) 144| 162] 559| 750| 178} 741| 413] 415| 67] 569| Hagerstown, Md. 
552| 340| 596] 509] 173] 303| 100] 196] 501| 674| 222] 785| 438] 395| 114] 496] Harrisburg, Pa. 
837| 114|.873| 730| 713] 656| 354/1016|1038| 626| 241) 216] 505| 566| 993| “Indianapolis, Ind 


837 887| 174| 209] 540| 303| 538| 265] 339] 546|1083| 641| 440] 438] 201] Lake George, N. ¥. 
114| 887 956} 769| 673] 693) 391/1096/1121| 586) 265) 306] 602} 603/1043!} Louisville, Ky. 
873| 174| 956 375| 699| 475] 609) 269] 173| 718/1119] 650} 354| 600] 190| Montreal, Que. 
- 730} 209) 769| 375 329] 93] 371] 328] 546] 332} 976] 620| 479] 228] 327| New York, N. Y. 
713| 540} 673| 699| 329 234| 427| 725| 864] 94] 938! 671| 715] 191] 656] Norfolk, Va. 4 
656| 303) 693) 475) 93) 234 298] 421| 623] 241] 902] 541) 478] 135] 430] Philadelphia, Pa, ; 
354| 538] 391| 609] 371) 427) 298 697| 774| 340) 592) 244) 331} 235! 694] Pittsburgh, Pa. } 
1016| 265|1096| 269| 328| 725] 421] 697 293| 664|1262| 820] 624] 540| 96| Portland, Me. ‘ 
1038| 339]/1121| 173} 546) 864) 623) 774| 293 864)1248] 815) 528] 758) 242) Quebec, Que. if 
-626| 546| 586| 718] 332] 94] 241] 340] 664] 364 845] 586| 632/ 105] 663! Richmond, Va. 
241)1083| 265/1119} 976) 938) 902| 592)1262/1248) 845 454| 765] 816|1239| St. Louis, Mo. 
216] 641| 306} 650} 620] 671| 541] 244] 820] 815] 586] 454 294| 480| 792] ‘Toledo, Ohio 
505| 440] 602| 354] 479| 715] 478| 331] 624] 528] 632| 765| 294 507| 586| Toronto, Ont. 
566| 438] 603| 600] 228] 191] 135] 235] 540] 758| 105| 816| 480| 507 560| Washington, D. C. 
993| 201|1043| 190| 327| 656| 430] 694| 96] 242] 663|1239| 792| 586] 560 White Mts., N. H. 
a | 
: : Soe See = 
ST es Be ie sis |3/2/ 4% of 
peal a1 a o | 0 = = eal et - on 
° a z Z > - . 18 9 74 z 4 . 
| a fe Ea ng d= a eI =a o:|e.) 8.) om 
séjeleela}e|2 ileal 3 /ex| £] a | ¢ | ee] 3d] Be] 28 Cities in the West 
as) 2/08) 418) 5/43] 8 |<e/ =|] 8] 3 | 88] 8.1 es as 
iele | eleleled/5le]e| | 8 | gel e8| 24 33 
ale Zz 6lelzezilS |a la lalallala |> |B |xz 
| 449|1820| 620|1344|1502| 970|1129|1608/1736/1237/1302/ 93/1418) 436) 661) Bismarck, N. D. 
4793 14sel2537\1207| 456| 424| 376|1758|1884| 654|1322| 496| 396] 690/1751| 386] Boise, Idaho 


1322|2505|1545| 859/1390| 921/2016/2181 i871 1594| 779) 465] 791} 913) 575) Calgary, Alta. 
1003 874/1425| 491|1275|1007| 475) 945)1101 1241 495 1307] 998 1423 1128 522] Cheyenne, Wyo. 
427| 998] 487|226212001|1469| 294/1243|/2235)/1369}2232/1923/2348| 943|/1461| Chicago, Il. 
1057 1028} 504] 675 ee 1885|1353| 659| 275|1850} 661/2280/1939/2364/1410/1419| Dallas, Texas 
923|1321| 552/1338]1064 889] 864/1298] 389]1407)1102/1527 1252 575] Denver, Colo. 
156/1405| 521/1836|1972|1440| 677|1457/2206/1494/1561 1447|1872| 430/1061 Duluth, Minn. 
1611/1569] 1124/1202] 1885|1294|1027|1219) 566 1252| 333]1954/1851|2097|1907|1345| El Paso, Texas 
41869|1688|1608|1373|1249| 659| 391|1589|1202| 897] 479|1318|1215|1461/1809| 768] Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
1505|1159|2123|1146| 734| 912) 502)1677 1782|1202)1195| 634] 317; 750/1116| 183) Helena, Mont. 
1196/1274! 383] 917/2410/2009|1595) 816) 194 2009] 907|2479|2190/2615/1656|1665| Houston. Texas 
- 462 1648/2073 y Kansas City, Mo. 
tae apes ban 804| 732/2182|1043|2627|2260/2685/ 1385 1708 Mo ole or oe 
06| 683/2558|2228|169) 0 y i emphis, Tenn. 
oer 2998 1497 1905/3262|2671|2321/1862|-896|2629/1710 3331 3032/3457|2610|2524 Mexico City, Mex. 
346|1087| 496|2219/2010/1478] 383/1332/2244/1419/2139 1830)2255| 845|1416 Milwaukee, Wis. 
1340] 367|1873/1818/1286| 568/1263/2050 1342/1691}1405)1909| 479)1015) Minneapolis, Minn. 
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68|2389|1857| 708] 572|2342|1165|2784|2443|2868|1802|1923| New Orleans, La. 
1086 1367 1097 Ags 7098 1514| 982] 458] 980]1748] 966/1780|1471|1896| 687| 948] Omaha, Nebr. 
2219|1873/2668/1755 576| 832|2236|2362| 705|1800| 176] 389] 334|1820| 918] Portland, Ore. 
2010]1818/2389|1514| 576 532|1962|1928] 230)1104| 970} 820/1113/1966) 810; Reno, Nev. 
-4478|1293|1857| 982| 832) 532 1406|1396| 762] 875| 872| 824|1070|1418| 377| Salt Lake “C., Utah 
568| 708] 458/2236]1962/1406 971/2196|1109|2311|2002|2427/1078)1401) St. Louis, Mo. 
133211293] 572] 980|2362|/1928/1396] 971 1784| 841/2427|2328/2570/1685|1466| San Antonio, Texas 
- 2244|2050/2342/1748| 705] 230) 762/2196/1784 1207| 887|1101|1046]2200|1004| San Francisco, Calif. 
- 1419/1342|1165| 966/1800)1104| 875/1109) 841 1207 1829]1520/1945/1671/1012) Santa Fe, N. M. 
 2139]1691|2784|1780| 176! 970] 872/2311/2427| 887|/1829 281] 146|1740| 785| Seattle, Wash. 
1830] 14.05/2443/1471| 389] 820) 824/2002/2328)1101 1520} 281 425)1431| 488] Spokane, Wash. 
225511909/2868|1896| 334| 113/1070)2427/2570|1046 1945) 146} 425) _—- 1736} 924) Vancouver, B. Cc, 
845| 479/1802| 687/1820|1966/1418|1078}1685 2200|1671|1740/1431/1736 1061| Winnipeg, Man. 
1416/1015|1923| 948] 918] 810; 377|1401|1466 1004/1012] 785| 488| 924|1061 Yellowstone Nat. Pk. 
- Bus Industry Operations 
Source: Bus sea nei 1 Magazine 
Intercity Bus Operations Local Transit Operations* 
: o. of Bus miles| Revenue | No. of Vehicle 
ean pare € eoane Buses oper- passen- com- Vehicles | miles 
gers panies ated gers panies _ operated 
(1,000) | (1,000) |. (1,000) z (1,000) 
1951 823,133 2,914 29,266 | 1,519,273/10,867,000| 1,676 76,383 2,490,560 
SA Can ea | 779,023 | 2,847 28,563 | 1,480,283|10,057,200| 1,626 73,338 + 2,409,200 
1953..........-.| -249,928 ‘| 2,650 28/500 | 1,527,062] 9,196,000] 1,550 71348 | 2'314'200 
ee: eae 668,901 2,625 27,600 | 1,436,487| 8,274,000) 1,575 69,424 2,166,800 
“SARS gee 611,875 2,600 27,200 | 1,375,161] 5,758,375 1,575 55,200 1,711,019 
1956... . 22... | 569,658 2/330 26,000 | 1,302,602! 5,594,837! 1,530 52,400 | 1,727,445 


1956... UN OE . 
¥1951-1954 figures include only motor buses, trolley buses, and streetcars, 1955-56 figures include 
only motor buses. 


World Telephone Statistics 
World Telephone Statistics 


Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
TELEPHONES IN CONTINENTAL AREAS 
Partly estimated, all data having been adjusted to January 1, 1956 


Private’ Automatic mnect, with 
Total telephones own (or dial) Bell System 
Area % Per % of % of 
Num- ot 100 Num- | total os total 
ber total a em ~ber tele- tele- 
(1,000) | world tion | (1,000) |phones at 000) phones} (1,000) 
North America!........... 60,421 | 59.8 33.1 59,792 | 99.0 50,107 82.9 
Middle America.......... 733 0.7 1. 66 89.4 55! 76.2 
South America........... 2,568 2.6 2.1 1,213 | 47.2 2,117 | 82.4 
RPC oak ice bales aes 29,090 | 28.8 5.2 4,781 | 16.4 22,356 | 76.8 
EO ee Al 1.4 0.6 29 2.0 986 | 69.9 
(7 gees 4,411 4.4 0.3 3,159 | 71.6 2,489 |-56.4 
UMNNE Mth cy yier c's piace 6 ayes Ss 2,366 2.3 16.0 166 7.0 1,656 | 70.0 
SVMGRE ROM Gh ctarta sr aiaiclals ait vers es = 101,000 |100.0 Boat | 69,795 | 69.1 80,270 | 79.5 
United States,......... 56,243 | 55.7 33.7 56,243 |100. 0 47,016 | 83.6 


Cet WE RPESS lens 24-7. | 905280 | TL eed tee a eee 
iNorth America comprises the United States, Alaska, Canada, Greenland, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE EXCHANGE AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES, JAN, 1, 1957 
(Area of 100,000 population and over) 


City Number ity Number City Number Number 
Akron........ 184,422 pe a Hae Oey 50,885}| Mobile.-...... 77,582 179,270 
Albany........ 92,718 || Erie. 72,531 ‘on tadheys 49,091 382 
Albuquerque... 68/320||Evansville..... 64,716)| Muskegon... .. 39,766||San Diego..... 176,824 
Alexandria... .. 61,986 || Fall River. ...- 3,516]| Nashville... ... 123,529) 718 
Alhambra 69,581)/Flint.......... ,702|| New Bedford... 51,285}|San Jose....... 104,811 
Allentown..... 63,210 || Fort "iiiderddate §1,511]| New Haven....| 137,697|/|Santa Ana..... 41,114 
Amarillo...... ,700|| Fort Wayne. 84,193|| New Orleans...| 276,427|;Santa Monica. . 98,990 
Atlanta 291,256 ||Fort Worth.... 77,233||Savannah...... 54,88 
Augusta....... 41,786|| Fresno. ....... 6,2 Schenectady 77,456 
BASSE mis a s.« =< 73,878 ||Gary.......... Scranton...... 57,016 
Baltimore..... 395,741 ||Glendale...... Seattle. ... 332,222 
Baton Rouge... 74,672 ||Grand Rapids. . Shreveport. 21 
Beaumont..... 47,548]|Greensboro.... 4}|South Bend.... 49) 
Binghamton. 55,561 || Greenville. Speanberee aah 23,810 
Birmingham. .. ope one Spokane....... 103,971 

nm ae ’ arrisburg 
Bridgeport, 105,313 || Hartford. . Springiela i: b4'008 
petal oe = UHH oa Sets 064 Sprinenete Mo 41,739 
Bomendge. | 67,740 ||tadianepolls. cies $7170 
Gomien See mateo snemwous Reis “ pawcacksy ae ae, aeons Syracuse...... 143,515 
Mie sie 2 ) energie ' — need Z Seine ie ; 
Charleston,S.C 46,243 || Jacksonville....| 126,911||P Pe races Ryo 30.734 anus eerie "aoe 
eon. Jersey City....| 124,611 Philatelphia, 982,740)| Terre Haute 37,566 

W. Va. 66,505 || Johnstown... .. 39,322)| Phoenix....... 09,949||Toledo........ 181,539 
Charlotte... ... 90,305 || Joliet. ......,. 38,891)| Pittsburgh 493,320||Topeka........ 6,899 
Chattanooga. . 87,300|| Kalamazoo. ... 57,028||Pomona....... ,977||Trenton...... 75,935 
Chester....... 43,633 || Kansas City...| 335,389||Pontiac....... 50,308||Troy.......... "679 
Chicago....... Peer aey Knoxville, ... . ,544|| Portland, Me. . 44,493 fe Sian eos 69,120 
Cincinnati.....}| 305,212||Lancaster..... 51,570|| Portland, Ore, .| 247,192||Tulsa......... 139/850 
Cleveland.....| 663,178]|Lansing....... 81,355|| Portsmouth... . 33,066 Union etre ‘008 
Columbus, Ge..| _45°761|Lexington.. i '40al| Pueblos :| "33°347 | oe 

, Ga.. .761]| Lexington. .... 5 DIOR ee = cv 3,247|/|Waco...... 
ao fo) 258,165) Lincoln... 60,089 Raleigh. ae 42'397|| Washington, a 
9, » Rock... | '626||/Reading... || | CHEE by Ie Bae RR asap: 
Corpus Christi. 63,406 || Long Beach....| 162,381 Richmond, Cal, 42,145 War : oe oes 
Covington... . 57,915 || Los Angeles. . . .|1,055,286||Richmond, Va..| 141/940|| W. Palm Beach. 54,792 
fone 5 ; eer ee Heri’ ree ey porecee srogeetters 42,161|| Wichita....... 126.078 
Decatur. . 41/159|| Lubbock. . ; 46,649|| Rochester ||| 204524 Wires Barre... tole 
Denver... -| 250,554]|Lynn. . . 50,270||Rockford...... 74,199|| Wilmington...) 101,597 
Des Moines... .|_ 115,573||Macon. - 40,284||Royal Oak...::| _91/905|| Winston-Salem. '80 
Detroit. 1,074,695 || Madison, . . 67,661||Sacramento 157,722|| Worcester. .... 87/231 
Downey.... 84,488 || McKeesport 48,657||Saginaw. . 4,778)|| Yonkers 62,616 
Duluth 52,347 || Memphis... 203,898)/St. Louis. MOrK -Laweweats 46,984 
Durham... 34/978 || Miami... | +} $42.426)/St. Paul. 64,764|| Youngstown...| 102,243 
Hast St. Louls..| 32,884] Milwaukee. . || 430/969||St. Petersburg..| 77.74 ! 
aso. i 68,060|| Minneapolis. ..| 299,515||Salt Lake City.) 113,730]| 
TELEPHONES (OVER 25,000) BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY 1, 1956 

Country Number Country Number Country Number Country Number 

N. America Czecho- Sweden......| 2,219 075 Hong K 
sited | asaG 703 [paran:---| Sggauerieleeriosa | LER Hae | ae 
United States .|56,243,206||Finland, . |. | 462/015 ||U.S.S-R.. 2. 1393 jects 39000 
Milde Anierica France....... 3,116,697 ||United : radar theese 3700s 
chee 142,359 ||Germany Kingdom, . .| 6,879,511) |Israel...... 65.967 
Rlasicon 357'426|| Dem. Rep. .| 1,042,541//Yugoslavia. . || "162/499| Japan... . ||. | 3,123/449 
Puerto Rico. 59.966 Shoes Rep... 3,985,212 AfsiGa Korea, South..| ” 42'64: 

So. America Scares oes (Algeria... ... 134,707| [Maan ae 
Argentina... .| 1,127,933|lPounen 106,765 | nevpt... 2. 062} (Malaya. 52.173 
Ghie | gee |ireland | uezeel enea | gSBEE Pha fe 

<a re Aes er 
Colombia MR 163,834 Laxombdre? <4 et aeet Rhodesia and 53,875 
Gruss! | sSe'559) Neteriands...| 1117186 Ln iaasand:.| $4884 3003 
Venezula..... 104,500| Poland : Union of ? 42,211 
Peas "en 92,156 ||Union of : 

Re urope Portugal... _.. 55,862 So. Africa... 712,422 Oceania 

ait : 507,149 ||Rumania 127,153 Asia 

elgtum. 877702 Sant He Australia. .... 1,653,149 
Bulgaria. 54/347 | |Spain 1,092'87 Chine bp ee 249028 Rove. land... Byes: 

i 857 ||China........ ; New Zealand.. 534,501 


Manufactures—Industry Groups, Earnings, Worker Statistics 687 


MANUFACTURES 


General Statistics for Major Industry Groups 
Source: Bureau of the Census, 1954 Census of Manufacturers 
In the 1954 Census, 286,817 separate establishments were classified in Manufacturing 


All employees Production workers Value 
———— — | added by 


Industry Number Payroil Number Het Wages mantis 
(1,000) (Millions) (1,000: (Millions Millions, Millio 
Food and kindred products... 1,647 6,202 L138) peere : 3.739) ‘ 13-400) 
Tobacco manufacture........ 95 260 22 
Textile mill products......... 1,037 3,032 1,821 2,527 4,749 
Apparel and related products.. 1,190 3,202 1,899 2,521 i 
Lumber and wood products... 646 1,934 1,107 1,605 3,188 
Furniture and 341 1,197 571 893 1,966 
Pulp, paper and products 530 2,217 920 1,657 4,581 
Printing an blish: 8 3,625 961 2,1 6,265 
Chemicals and products...... 739 3,407 1,016 Bx 9,444 
Petroleum and coal products. . 216 1,10 323 778 2,583 
Rubber products............ 247 1,059 377 775 1,904 
Leather and leather products.. 357 1,027 587 834 1,637 
Stone, clay, and glass products 492 1,938 827 1,496 3,822 
Primary metal products...... 1,117 5,097 1,812 3,986 9,373 
Fabricated metal products.... 1,019 4,397 1,652 174 ; 
Machinery, except electrical... 1,542 7,191 2,370 4,980 12,339 
Electrical machinery......... 959 3,951 422 2,646 & 
Transportation equipment... . 1,705 8,296 2,714 6,003 13,926 
Instruments and related prod- 
1d Be ee een el 273 1,200 391 759 2,129 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
(including ordnance)........ 696 2,658 1,089 1,862 4,473 
Administrative and auxiliary. . 474 ZiOBB fe vc ae a occa a olen «gone offlos atau ohalitn teil aan 
All industries, total...... 16,126 65,977 12,373 24,341 44,595 116,913 
Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Year Gross Excluding overtime 
and __—_—<<<——— ee Exclud- Exclud- 
month Index Gross ing over- Gross ing over- 
(annual average) Amount |} Amount | 1947-49 time time 
| ESS ot = See oc $1.023 $1.963 174.8 $1.111 $11.042 $0.904 $10.858 
RE Gee ete ae 1.086 1.051 81.6 1.156 122 1.015 0.981 
1.237 1.198 93.0 1.292 1.250 1.171 1.133 
1.350 1.310 101.7 1.410 1.366 1.278 1.241 
1.401 1.367 106.1 1.469 1.434 1.325 1.292 
1.465 1,415 109.9 1.537 1.480 1.378 1.337 
1.59 1.53 118.8 1.67 .60 1.48 43 
1.67 1.61 125.0 1.77 1.70 1.54 1.49 
1.77 1 Bera 132.8 1.87 1.80 1.61 1.56 
1.81 1.76 136.6 1.92 1.86 1.66 1.61 
1.88 1.82 141.3 2.01 1.93 1.71 1,66 
1.98 1.91 148.3 2.10 2.02 1.81 1.75 
2.05 1.98 153.7 2.18 2.10 1.86 1.81 
2.05 1.98 153.7 LT. 2.10 1.86 1.81 
2.05 1.99 154.5 2.18 2.11 1.87 1.82 


iEleven-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period. 


Manufacturing Production Worker Statistics 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


a 
“ Production and related workers 


All 
pees eee we Average Average Average 
and places ann bee 1947-49 Average—100 =o weeckky, woskiy hourk. 
aie ere Employment| Pay roll earnings hours earnings 
5 oe Geic 15,302,000}12,864,000 104.0 87. $44.39 $43.4 $1.023 
1o46 Che ey a i 61,000/12,105,000 - 97.9 81.2 43,82 40.4 1.086 
OAT os <te + .115,290,000|12,795,000 -103.4 97.7 49.97 40.4 1,237 
1948...... 15,321,000]12,715,000 102.8 105.1 54.14 40.1 1.350 
Th Seeeaeto 14,178,000]11,597,000 93.8 97.2 54.92 ane a 
1950...... 14,967,000] 12,317,000 99.6 111.7 59.33 aoe 146 
ET ooo os 16,104,000]13,155,000 106.4 129.8 64.71 i Fi 
BOD 2 cies <0 16,334,000| 13,144,000 106.3 136.6 67.97 40.7 1.67 
91953:...... 17,238,000} 13,833,000 111.8 151.4 71.69 40.5 1.77 
BODE io. oie 15,995,000/ 12,589,000 101.8 137.7 71.86 39.7 ee 
TOG5 5 es 16,557,000) 13,053,000 105.5 152.5 76.52 40.7 88 
1956....... 16,893,000 13,174,000 106.5 161.3 80.19 a g ae 
1957 Jan. .|16,937,000|13,117,000 106.0 165.1 cer hes 205 
Feb. .|16,928,000| 13,079,000 105.7 164.6 Bat ike Ae 
Mar..!16,897,000113,042,000 105.4 163.7 82.2 : 


t manufacturers of ball bearings is SKF, the Swedish Ball Bearing Co. of 
Bohentars, Sweden, which observed its 50th anniversary in May, 1957. It manufactures the self- 
aligning pail bearing invented by its founder, Sven Wingauist, in 1907. One-third of its output is 
used by the motor industry. It also has supplied bearings for the first atom-powered submarine, 


Nautilus, the mechanism of the largest telescope at Palomar Mtn., California, the largest clock — 


lgate-Palmolive plant in Jersey City, N. J., and for huge gates in the cathedrals 
ot Bee ee tere stay: Bearings weigh from half an ounce to two tons; the fastest can make 
100,000 revolutions per minute and the heaviest sustain a load of more than 2,000 tons. 


a) 


10,165,111 

580,633 

1,037,456. 
9,930,486 
697,279 
1,040,936 
77,692 


West Virgin 
Wisconsin. . 
Wyoming 


286,817 16,125,550 65,976,667 116,912,526 


eee 
1Based on reported employment totals for the pay roll periods ended nearest the 15th of March, May, 
August, and November. 


“Value of products shipped less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work. 


8The totals include employees separately reported at central administrative offices ahd auxiliary 
establishments. 


_ Profits of Manufacturing Corporations by Industry Groups 


Source: Federal Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(Amounts estimated, in millions of dollars) 


Profits before Federal 


aot 


Income Taxes Profits after taxed 
ae eee 
Industry Group Pct. of sales Pct. of Sales 
1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 1956 
All durable goods industries............... 16,526 11.6 10.4 8,335 5.7 5.2 
Lumber and wood products 391 9.5 6.7 226 5.4 3.9 
Furniture and Axtures..........-..ce eee eee 6.0 6.8 138 2.9 3.4 
16.7 15.8 68 8.6 8.2 
14.5 13,2 1,335 7.2 6.7 
15.0 16.4 889 8.3 9.3 
7.8 7.8 640 3.8 4.0 
10.6 10.9 1,511 ah 5.4 
9.0 7.8 73 44 3.8 
15.1 10.8 1,252 6.9 5.2 
7.8 ok 464 3.7 3.4 
12.4 12.1 241 6.0 5.8 
6.4 6.7 219 3.1 3.6 
8.9 9.0 7,820 5.1 5.3 
4.6 5.0 1,113 2.3 2.4 
10.2 10.4 197 4.8 5.0 
5.3 5.3 342 2.6 2.6 
2.8 3.3 151 1.3 1.6 
12.2 12.0 657 6.1 6.1 
7.2 8.0 302 3.6 4.2 
15.7 15.0 1,779 8.3 8.0 
14.1 14.3 2,885 vale 11.6 
8.3 8.4 46 4.2 44 
9.1 8.9 276 4.4 4.4 
5.0 4.3 71 2.5 2.1 
10.3 9.7 16,153 5.4 5.3 


as Se ee 


Manufactures—Textile Industry Production; Rubber 689 
Cotton, Synthetics, Wool and Silk Textiles 
Source: Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
COTTON TEXTILES SILK AND SYNTHETIC FABRICS 
(Including cotton tire cord and fabrics) (Except Rayon and/or Acetate) 
1956 1955 Fabrics 1956 | 1955 
(1,000 square yards 00 ‘ards 
ee us 11'528,754 Ti3}o 347 Nylon and chiefly nylon...... 00 6o8T 308 664 
exo eee -| 511,622 .389 ||Other synthetic and silk fab- 
eee Peg ase 188,248 133,142 rics (silk & mixtures, glass, 
RoncemnpuOn .¢ 42.36 — 111,205,377 (10,910,100 || S8Fa#., all OF chietly ee 
_ Saget ee ere eae 88 OL polyester, and paper fabrics. 371,210| 307,816 
3 PRODUCTION OF BROAD WOOLEN AND WORSTED WOVEN GOODS 


WOVEN FABRICS 
(Except tire cord and fabrics) 
COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS 


Woolen and worsted woven 
POOGH = 5.2 ae we ee ee 326,990 317,586 


Total production of broad woven goods (cot- 
ton, rayon, acetate, nylon, other synthe- 


Fabrics 1,000 li 

Duck and allied fabrics. ..... : 261,282) 33987 tic, woolen and worsted) silk, except tire 
Sheetings and allied coarse and fabric. o25s is Shoe |12,839,293 |13,122,562 

medium yarn fabrics....... 2,685,147) 2,585,656 
Print cloth yarn fabrics..... - 3,863,619] 3,967,718 TIRE CORD AND FABRICS 
ppalored yarn ge Shae Sa "1 very 698,691 

e cotton fabrics.......... ,446,777| 1,376,513 1,000 of 
Napped pppries, blankets, Pires CEGTROR Fras cinseinye sae a Sere po 06 
UT eee sey ere eto ,586) 240, Man-made fiber.........-.-- 5 i 

ee isa a diah 0,600 made fibe 397,904 | 456,182 

MAS he oe eh soars 556,160)  502,298}|  Total........-........--- 449,247| 524,388 
Other woven cotton fabrics, 

_ Specialties...-.........:-. 532,246| 557,499 COTTON INDUSTRY 1956 

EOLaE Soe iocek. te Cee 10,247,779| 10,171,062 epaaive See January Lee ale 21,553,000 

RAYON AND/OR ACETATE BROAD ; fomestabring): et ee 
WOVEN FABRICS Spindles active consuming cotton only 19,064,000 

100 per cent flament.7+721) 787,876) 887,372 Consuming fibers other than cot- 

00 per cent filament........ 787,876 887,373 ton, or DIENdS wi. aes eee 1,534,000 
100 per cent spun.........-. 346,954| 520,639||Spindle hours run on 100% cotton. . 115,090,000,000 
Combination filament and On other fibers, blends.........-. 8,5. 000 


BPG lieu eae =e 108,033 110,687||Production in square yards.......-. 11,528,751,000 
Pile, upholstery, drapery, tap- Exports in square yards.......--.++ 511,622,000 
estry and tie fabrics....... 102,798 118,197||Imports in square yards..........+ 188,248, 
All other rayon and/or acetate Looms in place Dec, 31, 1956.....-- 05! 
MINER EAILES)s pire-cis ev iclade=s <s1eias 0.06 256,955|  290,538||Looms active Dec. 29, 1956 i222 342,312 
—_——— |———_||Looms in place Dec. 31, 1955....... 365,400 
FEOCAL sa icc lind +o eee a a's 1,602,616| 1,927,434||Looms active Dec. 31, 1955. ....... 354,254 


COTTON SYSTEM SPINDLES 


IN PLACE JANUARY 1, 1957 


Cotton Growing States—Alabama, 1,747,000; Georgia, 3,120,000; North Carolina, 5,964,000; South 


Carolina, 6,456,000; Tennessee, 508,000; Texas, 232,000; Virginia, 


264,000. Total, 18,952,000. 
New England States—Connecticut, 237,000; 


660,000; other cotton growing states, 


Maine, 515,000; Massachusetts, 1,150,000; Rhode Island, 


356,000; New Hampshire and Vermont, 189,000. Total, 2,447,000. 
Rest of United States—New York, 36,000; others, 118,000. Total, 154,000. 


Total United States—21,553,000. 


Cotton, Wool, Silk and Rayon Production, U. S. and World 


Statistical and Historical Research Branch. 
States Department of Agriculture 


of the Department of Agriculture; 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Cotton and wool from reports 


United 


silk and rayon from Textile 


Organon, a publication of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
Cotton Wool Silk Rayon! 
Year — ee 
U.S. World U.S. World World U.S. World 
Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 
500 Ib. bales bales junds ae pounds pounds pounds 
10.6 27.5 427.5 60 121 471.2 1,074.3 
12.6 31.2 434.0 4,180 130 262.2 2,462.7 
9.0 21.1 378.5 3,800 24 792.0 1,405.6 
8.6 21.6 342.2 3,820 38 853.9 1,692.8 
11.9 25.2 308.0 Bra: 41 975.1 1,979.4 
14.9 29.2 278.4 3,770 44 1,124.3 2,449.9 
16.1 31.3 248.5 3,890 47 995,7 2,702.0 
10.0 28.3 249.3 4,000 42 1,259.4 3,492.7 
15.1 35.7 254.0 4,050 47 1,294.2 4,010.5 
15.1 35.8 266.9 4,350 55 1,135.8 3,570.4 
16.5 39.1 274.5 4,470 54 1,196.9 4,142.9 
13.7 38.6 279.3 4,520 54 1,085.7 4,488.2 
14.7 39.5 275.7 4,680 59 1,260.7 5,016.7 
13.3 38.9 272.0 4,870 8 1,147.9 5,215.0 
1Includes Staple fiber. 2Preliminary. Not available. 


Estimated World Production ( 


Source: Business and Defense Services Administration, 


Shipments) of Natural Rubber 


Chemical Rubber Div. (In long tons) 


Far Tropical Far Tropical 
Year nat eeaetien Africa | Total Year East |America| Africa | Total 

|} 909,000} 40,000} 46,500) 995,500) |1952......- 1,669,500| 35,500} 73,500)1,778,500 
1947. eich 98:00 35,000| 38,500) 1,269,500] |1953. . ... . .| 1,602,000 35.500| 76,500) 1,714,000 
OAR viringa.« 1'439,000| 29,000| 41,500) 1,509,500) 1954. ...--. 1'681,500| 28,000| 84,500) 1,794,000 
949... .°. | |1'428'000] 27,500) 45,000) 1,50 "500 |1955......- 1'787'000| 27,500| _98,000/ 1,912,500 
1950... ...|1'760,500| 27,000) 55,000) 1,842,500 1956 (prel.) .|1,725,500| 30,000| 111,000)1,866,500 
ROB sae em. 1,778,500| 30,00 72,000) 1,880,500! 


Production of all types of hosiery in 1956 
was 145,682,000 dozen pairs, a decrease of 
6,314 dozen pairs from the 1955 production, or 
4.2%. Women’s hosiery (including anklets) 
decreased 1.6%; men’s hosiery decreased 8.1%. 
and children’s and infants’ hosiery decreased 
2.6%. 


The average number of workers in full- 
fashioned mills was 46,199 during the first half 
of 1956 and 43,031 for the last half. The average 
monthly number of employees in 1956 was 
44,615. This was a decrease of 11.5% from the 
1955 figure of 50,433. The average number of 
seamless workers was 63,702 in 1956, and this 
was an increase of 866 or 1.4% over 1955 seamless 
employment. 


There were 1,116 hosiery plants in the United 
States on January 1, 1957, a net decrease_ of 
138 from the year before. There were 544 full- 
fashioned plants, a decrease of 74. Plants in the 
North decreased by 58 to 304, and plants in the 
South decreased by 16 to 240. The number of 
seamless plants was 572, a decrease of 64. Plants 
in the North decreased by 40 to 110, and plants 
in the South decreased by 24 to 462. 


Women’s Hosiery—Production of all types of 
women’s full-length hosiery in 1956 was 60,174,000 
dozen pairs, an increase of 269,000 dozen pairs 
over that of 1955 or .4%. 

Nylon full-fashioned production was 43,624,000 
dozen pairs or 99.5% of total full-fashioned pro- 
duction. This production was 3,357,000 dozen 
pairs less than in 1955, a decline of 7.1%. 

Nylon seamless production was 14,604,000 dozen 
pairs or 89.5% of women’s seamless hosiery. The 
1956 production was 3,942,000 dozen pairs over 
that of 1955 or 37.0%. 

The latest semi-annual survey by denier, gauge 
or needle covering October 1956 production of 
full-fashioned stockings showed 83.9% in 15- 
denier and lower. The seamless percentage was 
98.2%. In gauge construction, 60 and higher 
gauge made up 52.1% of the total and 5l-gauge, 
43.5%. 


Men’s Hosiery—Men’s half-hose has declined 
from the 1947 production of 24,662,000 dozen 
pairs to a new low in 1956 of 8,050,000 dozen pairs. 

Men’s slack socks have risen from the 1947 
figure of 21,912,000 dozen pairs to a 1956 pro- 
duction of 29,044,000 dozen pairs. 

Production in 1956 of bundle goods was 6,110,- 


| Manufactures—Hosiery and Footwear Production 
Hosiery Production in U. S. Mills 


Source: National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers, June, 1957 
000 dozen pairs, of athletic socks 2,086,000 dozen : 


pairs, and of crew socks 2,133,000 dozen pairs. 


Children’s* and Infants’ p 
in 1956 was 8,251,000 dozen pairs, a decrease of 
312,000 dozen pairs over that of 1955, or 3.6%. 


Anklets—Production of anklets of all types 
was 29,770,000 dozen pairs. 
dozen pairs less than in 1955, or 7.3%. 


Exports—Total of all types was 4,172,000 dozen 
pairs, a decline of 11.9%. Cotton hosiery exports 
were 818,000, a decline of 39.2%. Men’s hose 
were 61.5% of the total, and children’s were 
32.0%. 

Women’s full-fashioned nylon stocking exports 
of 1,858,000 dozen pairs declined 20.2%, and wom- 
en’s seamless epee exports of 406,000 dozen 

irs increased 17.7%. 
aT exporte of all types of synthetic. hosiery, 
3,354,000 dozen _pairs, declined 1.0%. Women’s 
nylon stockings represented 67.5% of this total. 

The best customer for U. S. hosiery during 
1956 was the Union of South Africa, which took 
666,081 dozen pairs, or 16.0% of the total. 
Canada was next with 467,931 dozen pairs 
(11.1%) followed by Chile with 375,659 (9.0%) 
and Switzerland with 307,098 dozen pairs, or 
1.4%. The Union of South Africa received 
620,984 dozen pairs of all types of synthetic 
hosiery, and this amounted to 18.5% of -the 
total exported by the U. S. in 1956. 

The Union of South Africa purchased the 
largest amount of women’s full-fashioned nylon 
hosiery, 554,472 dozen pairs or 29.9% of the 
total amount exported. Canada obtained 124,056 
dozen pairs of women’s seamless nylons, or 30.5%. 

Chile, Canada, Philippines Republic and Hon- 
duras were the best customers for men’s syn- 
thetic hosiery; exports to these four countries 
consituted 38.5% of the total. 

In cotton hosiery, the major customer was 
Canada, which took 162,850 dozen pairs, mainly 
men’s and children’s, or 19.9%. Mexico purchased 
49,517 dozen pairs, or 6.1% while Haiti was the 
third largest buyer with 49,193 dozen pairs, or 
6.0%, and these purchases were mainly men's 
and children’s hosiery. 


Imports—Hosiery imports amounted to 486,193 
dozen pairs in 1956, an increase of 17.3% over 
those in 1955. Wool hosiery accounted for 85.9% 
of the 1956 imports, followed by cotton—7.5%, 
synthetics—6.5% and silk—.1%. 


Footwear Production—U. S. and Foreign 
Source: National Shoe Manufacturers Assn., New York, N. Y. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


World use of: footwear (shoes, slippers, and 
sandals made entirely or partly of leather) 
continues to increase, The per capita output in 
1930 was 0.47 pairs; in 1955, 0.68 pairs. Total 
output, 1955, estimated by U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, 1,492,469,000 pairs. Figures below are in 
pairs. 

Africa has the lowest production of leather 
footwear, 38,310,000. Leading countries in 1955: 
Union of South Africa, 16,400,000; and Egypt, 
13,500,000. 

Asia, 1955: total, 130,984,000; India and Paki- 
Stan, 44,510,000; Japan, 16,500,000; Turkey, 15,- 
000,000; Australia, 27,000,000. 

South America, 1955: total, 109,774,000, of which 
Brazil produced 67,500,000 and Argentina, 18,- 
900,000. 

Europe, 1955: total, 546,723,000 of which United 
Kingdom produced 144,300,000; USSR (postwar 
boundaries), 94,000,000; Sweden, 11,350,000; Spain, 
19,500,000; Netherlands, 16,645,000; Italy, 40,000,- 
000; Western Germany, 175,000,000; France, 52,- 
000,000; and Czechoslovakia, 15,860,000. 


NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTION 


The United States is the only country with an 
annual consumption of shoes in excess of three 
pairs per capita. It accounted for almost 40% 
of total shoe output in 1955. Of the 669,814,000 
pairs of shoes produced in North America in 
1955, the U. S. accounted for 585,369,000 pairs; 
Canada for 38,700,000; Mexico, for 30,000,000; 
and Cuba, for 7,815,000. 


In 1956 the United States produced 588,479,000 
pairs .of shoes, Women’s shoes outnumbered 
men’s shoes by 2.5 times. 

The competitive character of the American 
shoe industry is indicated by output. Of ap- 
proximately 1,200 shoe producers in 1956, the 
largest 4 produced less than 25% and the largest 
50 less than half the shoes. 

Massachusetts produced 17.4% of all shoes in 
1956; New York, 14.4%; Pennsylvania, 12.4%; 
Missouri, 10.5%; Maine, 8.4%. In 1956 the U. S. 
exported 4,531,686 pairs, all kinds, value, $14,122, - 
048; imported 5,274,759 pairs, value, $14,990,288. 

Average number of shoeworkers employed in 
1956 was 246,300. Average weekly wage was $53.57. 

FOOT HYGIENE 

The National Shoe Manufacturers Association 
advises: bathe feet daily, dry thoroughly. Mas- 
sage dry feet with foot cream, moist feet with 
alcohol or lotion, then dust powder. Rub corns 
and calluses with a dry towel, never with scis- 
sors or sharp instruments. Change shoes and 
stockings twice a day and wear foot-shaped 
hosiery that extend one-half inch beyond longest 
toe. Exercise feet; wiggle toes, walk at least 
two miles a day and keep feet straight, toes 
forward when sitting or walking. Avoid wet 
feet, wear rubbers on damp or wet days. Shoe 
soles should be flexible where the foot bends to 
prevent fatigue. Heels should never run over; 
keep them straight to avoid large ankles, knee 
and back aches. 


Hosiery—Production ~ 


was 2,338,000 — 
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Wood Pulp Production and Consumption 
Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Production Consumption! 
1956 1956 
1955 preliminary 1955 

cial alpha and dissolving grades... 983,444 182,505 175,864 
ached sullite:..o)..00 esses sels 2,002,298 1,909,006 2,370,566 2,274,164 
MUmbieached sulfite... 2. ee 682,267 646,423 995.794 954,538 
Bleached: sulfate... ......2.05.-0e eee 3,659,325 3,202,071 4,092,803 3,634,065 
‘Semibleached sulfate................ 488,335 422,629 554,631 485,970 
Unbleached sulfate..........-......- 7,983,443 7,664,644 8,228,334 7,878,500 
| qoas Ser eo en bc re SNE one eth 478,730 440,454 9,278 1,104 
RA WOOd Ss. atetiatt> woes tse a 3,022,478 2,728,870. 3,222,775 2,934,542 
MRIBIGHE MICAL. 1s bro. jie ienetouecs is) ee «oe 1,548,156 1,407,654 1,572,063 1,406,730 
-Defibrated or exploded.............. 1,180,475 1,190,081 1,199,958 1,178,524 
Screenings, damaged, etc....-....... 135,238 144,420 137,089 139,765 
- Wood pulp, Total.........-..... 22,121,285 20,739,696 22,985,796 21,453,766 


_ 1In addition, wood pulp consumption by plants classified outside paper and board industries amounted 


to 797,544 tons in 1956, of which alpha and dissolving grades amounted to 686,498 tons. Comparable 


data for 1955 amounted to 825,993 tons, of which 723,062 tons were alpha and dissolving grades. 
Paper and Board Production, by Major Items 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


1956 1956 
Item preliminary 1955 Item preliminary 1955 
Paper, Total........... 13,891,356 | 12,895,394 Special food board..... 1,256,887 1,156,108 
pe Newsprint. .......--.-- 1,615,349 1,459,017 ‘Other bending board... 315,921 183,221 
- Groundwood paper... . 965,863 882,063 Set-up boxboard...... 804,061 792,774 
Paper machine coated..}| 1,512,294 1,312,179 Other non-bending 
Book paper........... 1,786,186 1,724,989 WOSKGS Se ia eae 244,487 236,134 
Fine paper.... oe 1,604,917 1,463,543 Cardboard. .4 6: «te 106,736 ,091 
Coarse paper, (Incl, ship- Special paperboard 
Pins Sack). iin, vss = 3,933,555 3,681,932 stock is a. 2 uc. 1,132,437 1,223,401 
Special industrial paper, Other paperboard 1 53,850 
(incl. absorbent paper) 689,176 603,708 ||Wet-machine board... 147,455 182,862 
Sanitary tissue........ 1,536,949 1,527,903 ||Construction paper and 
Tissue paper, exc.(sani- board, total ......... 3,041,367 3,196,822 
tary and thin)...... 247,067 240,060 Construction paper....| 1,370,671 1,586,098 
55,675 | 13,865,112 Seoiy asain ao iar 551,118 517,834 
| board, Total..... 14,255,6 . s. per cu. ft...... , 3 
Defers rae pits 5,301,454 | 5,114)132 Insulating board, den- 
Corrugating material...| 2,248,889 2,177,733 sity 26 lbs. or less per 
Container chip and filler CU hbidcctreeale sans) seatens 1,119,578 1,092,890 
BAS <os da men ss 271,782 249,653 SS 
Folding boxboard..... 2,573,021 2,592,015 All types, total..... 31,335,853 30,140,190 
1Tonnage believed to be included primarily in, Other bending board. 
Employees in Non-Agricultural Establishments 
ANNUAL AVERAGE BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
(In thousands) 
a 
Trans- | Whole- |Finance, 
Contract} Manu- | porta- sale insur- | Service, 
Year Total | Mining con- factur- |tion and and ance, and Govern- 
struc- ing public retail |and real | miscel- ment 
tion utilities | trade estate | laneous 
= A 77: 983 2,170 15,051 3,433 7,333 1,469 3,857 5,483 
1943. Ta ie $2108 917 ‘567 17,38 3,619 "189 : 3'919 080 
1944........ 41,534 883. 1,094 17,111 3,798 7, 1,409 3,934 6,043 
IQAS acetals oc 40,037 826 1,132 15,302 7,522 1,428 i 5,944 
TO46. cc. oes 41, 852 1,661 14,461 4,023 602 1,619 4,474 5,595 
Ty eeeecee 43,462 943 1,982 15,290 4,122 9,196 1,672 4,783 5,474 
1948........ 44,448 982 2,169 15,321 41 9,519 1,741 4,925 5,650 
Pee 43,315 918 14,178 3,949 513 1,765 4,972 5,856 
1950.005..-. 44,738 889 2'333 | 14,967 3,977 9,645 11824 5,077 1026 
ROSY viii ie 47,347 916 2,603 16,104 4,166 10,012 1,892 5,264 6,389 
1952 ....| 48,303 885 2,634 16,334 4,185 10,28 1,967 5,411 6,609 
Sees 49,681 852 2,622 17,238 4,221 10,527 2,038 5,538 64 
HOHE. conc. 48, 777 2'593 | 15,995 4/009 | 10,520 2)122 5,664 6,751 
HO55. 002. 7,950 770 2,780 16,557 4,056 10,80 2 215 5,854 6,915 
1956 (prel.)..| 51,490 795 3,037 16,893 4,145 11,144 2,300 6,000 7,176 
World Electric Power 
ity as of Jan. 1, 1957; electric energy production for 1956, 
Blccite monersune cape hasea on best available data. 
Kilowatts in thousands; Kilowatt-hours in millions 
Country Kw |Kwhrs Country Kw |Kwhrs Country Kw |Kwhrs 
3,894 Belgium......... 3,950) 11.846 || Yugoslavia. 5,040. 
Ue SR 136-850 (192/000) Switzerland |. :! | 3,750] 15,288] |Portugal. .. 4 "166 
Great Britain. || .| 27/200] 95,200}| Australia... ..... 3,650| 17,539||Cuba... 3/000 
France "71 46'750| 53,845||Czechoslovakia...| 3,350) 16,803 ||Ireland (Hire).... 1,616 
Germany, West. ..| 18,950) 81,500 rae s200) 1A 20) BAOr Seas 2,453 
oreeg pater’. saci rath 9077 Federation..... 648| 2,456 
SIILELITE I) 18)593] 41,500 
Boriaay ‘Rast.,..| 6,500] 30,000 0||Approx. percent of 
Sweden r,t 6,500} 27,310)| world total in- 
ae 4.000] 18,536 cluded in above 
eee ra wrtes! Atgorl oa: countries......| 93.5% | 95.0% 
Un. of So. Africa..! 3,600' 17,664 


$4,899,443 
38,670,000 
215,340,000 
575,978,000 
(963 


9,16 


9;754'973,000 :104;481 6, es 


ble includes sales of military Si Federal excise taxes are excluded in al years. 
u number includes Foreign Market sales of passenger cars and motor trucks. 


Passenger Car Production, U. S. Plants 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association 


1953 1955 1956 
77,098 26,623 
93,504 51,315 
41,825 37,779 83,852 
212,427 95,182 161,790 
654,414 396,702 746,361 
Bales. 301,827 151,761 316,584 
129,959 69,844 131,753 
160,377 101,744 176,038 
1,246,577 720,051 1,370,736 870,623 
1,184,187 1,394,762 1,764,524 1,373,542 1,198,315 
256,729 434,911 246,628 30,814 | 
35,733 41,226 30,042 
45,722 1! 
Total : 1,546,518 1,687,224 2,240,661 1,669,165 1,504,892 
Motors te oration 
. = : Peery 1,414,365 A eee uh nity oe i, 460: ae 
“aa ‘ 432/903 300,031 
: 535, 1364 307; 204 
103,538 133° 746 140,873 121,755 
~ 2,799,615 2,874,271 3,989,987 3,062,426 2,143,337 
REMMI is Sei ec ce ss ae 80,371 27,307 68,674 13,432 4,632 
_ Studebaker. . 186,844 85,660 112,723 82,955 53,034 
RT eat 5 aoe eee 267, 215 | 112,967 181,397 96,387 57,666 
CGI ln 2,974 2,627 7 3,970 3,233 
eeeeer Will 
Kaiser. . an eres inte ks o.oo 14,313 5,756 1,021 * * 
Henry SOMME NG chown Schon fie rks Wc 1 Gy) ee ieee ees SS rears <3 * * 
OUTS 209 TOE nee Ie aa a 35,146 9,339 4,778 * * 
MUMMIME a eash ers. Shes, ek veers ah 56,918 15,095 5,799 * * 
Grad total... ... Poreccers 2 6,132,244 5,507,417 7,950,377 5,806,756 4,806,712 
*Discontinued. 1Production to week ending Oct. 19. 
U. S. Primary Aluminum Production 
Source: Aluminum Company of America® 
Year Short tons Year Short tons Year Short tons Year Short tons 
TOGO 21 GAD wen 114,518 1952 937,330 1956...... 1,672,247 — 
2000, 0... 2,530 TI EO. oss 206,280 1953. .¢.m. |. A2b2,018 
1910... 17,701 LODO, ears 718,622 1954..... 1,460,565 
BOZO ec 69,021 | |1951...... 836,881 LOGS accu 1,565,721 


ESTIMATE OF TOTAL U.S. ALUMINUM CONSUMPTION BY MARKET | 
In 1955 and 1960 


Market Tons Percent Tons Percent 

Building and construction.............. 415,000 20.8 700, 23.3 | 

Transportation (except aircraft) ca aka ahA 247,500 12.4 2 362,500 124. | 
Aireraft (including civilian),........... 142,500 71 187,500 6.3 
Peer DeLoNse, ci. se. bors need ORL 45,000 2.3 75,000 2.5 
Consumer Durable Goods.............. 236,000 11.8 337,500 11.3 
Electrical and Communication......... 201,000 10.0 325,000 10.8 
Machinery and equipment............. 114,000 5.7 175,000 5.8 
Containers and packaging.............. 6,500 4.3 162,500 5.4 
Destructive and deoxidizing.......... || 117,500 5.8 125,000 4.2 
Miscellaneous and unidentified......... 395,000 19.8 550,000 18.3 
ioraierestes ts, OE Se 2,000,000 | 100 | 3.000.000 100 


1903. 71,083|1,792| 5,449] 72,748 


Manufactures—World Sugar Production; Distilled Spirits 693 
Centrifugal Raw Sugar Production 


Source: Office of Foreign Agricultural Service, Dept. of Agriculture 
Centrifugal sugar, as distinguished from non-centrifugal, includes cane and beet sugar produced by 


the centrifugal process, which is the principal kind moving in international trade. 


(in 1,000 short tons) 
Average 
Continent and country [$$ $—_—___—_—_____— 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1935-39 | 1945-49 (Prel.) 
9,743 11,938 13,307 13,301 12,905 14,702 
4,35 3,8' ,848 7,268 7,701 7,1 
2,926 2,033 3,665 3,272 3,281 2,856 
2,761 1,643 3,525 8,025 4,200 4,50: 
5,230 2,526 4,953 5,851 6,325 6,694 
2,115 3, 4,593 4,993 4,940 5,38 
1,295 1,449 2,063 2,238 2,424 2,436 
1,113 9 1,571 1,592 1,454 50 
World total (cane)............. 16,762 18,086 24,089 25,353 25,596 27,934 
World total (beet).............. 11,774 9,358 17,436 16,187 17,634 17,295 
World total (beet and cane)..,.' 28,536 27,444 41,525 41,540 43,230 229° 
NON-CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR PRODUCTION 
North America..........-..-.+<%5+ 170 317 337 305 292 288 
OLED eae Gidt oC SCne ee eee ae 4,388 4,424 4,925 5,225 5,405 5,447 
South America. ....... 2.62 6cve ees 944 1,303 1,122 1,074 1,032 1,035 
World total: ...0.. 5 Fook 28 ie 5,502 6,044 6,384 6,604 6,729 6,770 


CENTRIFUGAL RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 
PRODUCING OVER 100,000 SHORT TONS 


Barbados... . 
SIE ae ee 
Dominican Republic............... 491 
BEPUROCIOUNC <5 0.50 = oso area wa vies niece 60 48 
PANN OR aay su titan 2- elo Sig tiahe oe oPl star deka 119 235 
Trinidad and Tobago.........-...4.5 149 144 
POSED Es Te aes Pci RAT,» < SORES )S 196 46 
RCE EERETN ssh, jae a a eke s esa, aveb in’ pene en (aisia 259 246 
EST 3 SaaS Sse error ae oer 260 266 
France...........-. 1,078 823 
Germany, Western. 610 523 
Ireland (Hire)... 89 9 
414 331 
261 270 
202 200 
340 3il 
515 612 
103 127 
2,761 1,643 
87 rere 
1,303 1,319 
1,207 102 
23 41 
33 34 
1,058 384 
1,240 378 
76 131 
510 654 
830 1,420 
"Bt 135 
MO OIGIAPIAL. | viegh ae - eeia 225-0 eet eee Kees 
ME s igs atiaey MUR Pes face. = cock) oP occa neoionn 444 485 
VOMOZUIG. os ciccls selec ee eee es we 2 oe 22 41 
British East Africa... .......-...+. 63 88 
OVP. nee et he eels ele rele 166 211 
MU ANSPTG ARS oa. 0 ontietee tase BEiwrmy ess speinirn & 320 351 
Mozambique........-----+++++++5> 81 86 
MLCHMION. one Set ee tues és 91 81 
Bent South Africa ant eee 
Australia.:.....:-++ 
TON Rake thee enin sd = 2 150 131 


699 6 776 
114 128 127 132 
407 444 399 395 

193 216 179 1 

197 229 234 236 
450 382 427 353 
412 243 303 380 
1,804 1,860 1,799 1,542 
1,569 412 1,428 1,271 
4 11 109 0 
861 968 1,333 1,040 

495 465 470 
376 327 354 382 
388 335 265 322 
866 699 771 859 
211 159 143 2 
3,525 3,025 4,200 4,500 
200 230 2 300 
1,314 2,085 2,352 2,577 
683 91 944 86: 
86 76 92 100 
1 105 24 127 
1,434 1,372 1,218 1,210 
32 87 é 
213 218 312 339 
829 08 687 860 
2,328 2,479 2,464 2,697 
268 80 295 319 
248 298 304 310 
688 730 780 760 
110 156 248 241 
7 80 8 110 
298 346 340 331 
566 551 588 630 
101 109 140 157 
189 194 195 198 
725 829 939 849 
1,357 1,436 1,275 1,332 

2 156 17 


Distilled Spirits and Beer Production 


Source: Internal Revenue Service. (Figures sho 
Distilled Spirits Beer 


Year|—_—_——_—_—_— Year|——__—_—__—_- 
fiscal|\Whky.| Rm.| Bdy. Alcoh.! | Total*| Tot. ||fiscal|Whky.| Rm. 


7,000 |1,000| 1,000] 1,000 
Gals. |Gals.} Gals. Gals. 
67-114|1.615| 3,760] 35,159 


10.| 82,464|2'254| 7,656} 68,534 
iois, 44'552|2,844| 8,522} 81,101 
235| (945 


98,436 
1938 aap boa 11 108 166,165 205,702|2.030|11,584| 617,960 
1930.| 1,999] 983] 416] 193,824 103,544/1,912] 9,5 565.760 
1935 .|149/113/3,103| 9,877] 181,771 és ; "| 66:765|2,080| 6.192] 532,349 
1320. | 98:993|2.478|18.427| 261.022| 387,183}54 92/1954 ./102,541 11830] 5,779] 438.866 
tat |... .(2,212|21.592| 987,958] 1,011, 762181,726)|1955 .|103,927 2'005| 4,008] 465.969 
1045.) 41.56212,888| 26-596] 1.101 286)1,174.391186.608111956 . 130,974|1,824| 8,545| 553,859| 


w thousands of tax gallons or barrels) 
Distilled Spirits 


*Includes gin and vodka. 1Beginning with 


ier years are 
“4 distilleries and ethyl alcohol produced at industrial 


the fiscal year 1947, includes spirits-fruit, which in ear- 
included with brandy. Includes also spirits produced from grain and other materials 


alcohol plants. 


Unit of 
quantity 


1 > eT ee eee eS irs) GAMES, ry 5 
us ores and concentrates Sl aaa 
mil. pounds 


limmanufactured..| ||... 
ionds, rough, uncut, industrial 
unmanufactured 


CG 

Mee STINE RENTS ace tae besinernigeratoce eet em wiSha eu 
Bois fibers, except cotton, unmanufactured. . 
ds (mainly copra) 


thous. pf, gal.; 21 
mil. pounds 
mil. pounds 


810 
*504 

sat products 
Tains and pre 


ther... 
ae 


parations 


‘Zine 
i) 


_ Gas oil and fuel oil 
wmill products 
Vood pulp 
_ Diamonds, cut but not set 
on 


- bbl. 
mil. bd. ft. 
thous. s. tons® 
thous. carats 
Tron and steel semimanufactures thous. 8, tons 
_ Industrial chemicals 
Fertilizer materials. . |thous. s. tons | 1,709 
‘Vegetable oils, expre mil. pound 370 
- ood. il. sq. ft. 
er Eee 
i Finished manufactures 
_ Paper and manufactures 
ewsprint 
Textile 
Burlaps 
| Cotton manufactures 
Woo! manufactures 
Fabrics of wool and mohair 
' Machinery, total 
ee owural implements and tractors 
Vehicles and parts 
Automobiles, ne 
Aircraft, Ay 
Steel-mill manufactures... . 
Clocks, watches and parts 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures 


_ includes ores of ferroalloying metals. 2Metal content. 8Clean content. ‘Includes ferroalloys. Gross 
Weight. ‘Air-dry weight. 7Trucks and buses are excluded. 


U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


‘ Source: Bureau _of Internal Revenue 


wear Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco * 
(Cal.) Large Small | Large Small Plug Twist |Finecut;Smok’¢g| Snuff | Total 
conn) | a0) | c,000 | acon, [880 [94900 | cygBD | GgaD) [a0 | coo 
1935. 4,685,370} 177,822 2,504! 169,969,320} 60,58 5,604 4,683) 235,757| 36,095) 342,727 
1940....| 5.235,271| 134.738 2,249) 189,371,258] 48.759 5.605 4,176] 248,011] 37.872] 344,423 
1945, 5,274,675| 98,167} 62,416] 332,164,670] 59,704 6,723 3,970! 168,523] 43,834] 330,502 
1946. 5,617,700] 92,26: ,658] 350,038,093} 51,810 5,773 3,756] 106,414) 39,361} 253, 
1947... 5,487,656} 79,690 537| 369,682,769 7,306 5,152 3,793) 104,680] 39,164) 242,281 
1948....| 5,645,104) 89,134 641] 386,825,746) 45,346 5,632 3,207} 107,599} 40,809] 244,681 
1949. 5,452,994 3,460 707| 384,961,695} 41,902 5,586 2,757! 108,146} 40,908] 238,941 
1950... 5,399,089] 68,877 686| 391,955,743] 40,241 5,467 2,738| 107,732] 39,992] 235,189 
1951 5,594,291) 69,216] ¢ 815] 418,801,80 39,918 4,551 2,817) 101,324] 39,453) 227,151 
1952.. 5,825,191] 67,062 1,563} 435,547,440] * 39,05 4,803 2,810} 96,752) 38,769) 220, 
1953. 5,914,526} 58,320 468] 423,069,766] 38,053 4,670 2,855) 86,599] 39,052) 209,368 
1954. 5,820,460] 61,245 376| 401,848,400} 36,942 4,921 2,941) 83,718] 38,543] 203,650 
1955. 5,775,608; + 58,733 214! 412,308,721! 36,503 4,474 2,954! 79,9911 39,221! 199,120 


*From 1950 total figures under ‘‘Tobacco 
1950—39,018,903; 1951—39,088,277; 1952—38, 
Tobacco used for the 
stemmed leaf, 851,861,96 


leaf, 823,226,010 
cigarettes. 


228,204; 


f stemmed 
ars and 79,029,468 pounds of unstemmed 


” include the following pounds of scrap chewing tobacco: 
f 1953—38,139,474; 1954—36,584,530; 1955—35,976,873. 
year 1955 in making the above products totaled 126,472,305 
0 pounds of stemmed leaf and 55 
pings. Of this amount 47,442,837 pounds of unstemmed I 
36,241,483 pounds of scraps, cuttings and clippings went in 


tere | of un- 
481,409 pounds of scraps, cuttings and clip- 
soe 28,635,950 pounds o: 

cig 
pounds of stemmed leaf and 19,239,926 pou 


leaf and 


nds of scraps, cuttings, and clippings into 


‘United States—Exports of Leading Commodities; Electric Energy 695° 


United States Exports of Leading Commodities 


4 Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division 


BGR yea Sor eis Xin erors @ ofelmarre the Fier e «AL8 siazepae’a.e ollie eM 
Manufactures, including semimanufactures. $ 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of t! 
-, (Value millions of dollars. Class totals are shown can ‘pages See eit! 
at sa a. Se. ee ep, dT = Ounntity, 1c ere 
c Commodity Unit of be cinde eS ee pani = 
quantity 1955 1956 1955 | 1956 
Gryde materiaigg si) ty CPSs tilt wai whey oe a oe 
“Coal Pee RN ee AAO OO eh GRO hr is nos SRLS, wee he mil. s. tons 54 eey bet ai, 
tton, unbmanufactured...............-. CTO is seals thous. bales 2,781 4,945 477 729, 
‘obacco, unmanufactured. ....-..... 0.0. cece cna nes mil. pounds 540 510 356 334 
RSTn eile | oy Fame eee A oy Se epee mil. pounds 4.038 4,114 175 178 
mae DELL OLOUII emer esate crttnten Nantes «sr trsar eV olepenun Mages thous. bbl. 11,470 | 28,524 38 
ae ec ot Haale Samarctiieien ancient nn eet iacss Ree 1,943 | 2,888 
Seening iid preparatlOons oi... e es 2 ce see ee ko + na bee deae. [Sb tc eeee wif De 940 | 1,339 
me wheat, including flour........-2-..22se-0sssc00se0 mil. bu. 273 | 466 | 480 3 
PRE vsaiere ince inietcigl= eta rails. >“. a's 8 a auetsig thea mil. bu. 108 117 169 182 
Fruits and bea Posey bec PRO otis AC A EO ee Seo CDE PORE Fy 5° 286 371 
Biattanttedibic aniinal fats. coe ccs she wvieect ei ee.e|- cue. sue» oan [remote | Coe 151 180 
Peer nolictinilLmen tee ”..aeerk Seah hs NLU sidine canals va Enamel oe ee ee 171 175 
Dairy products and eggs Po ies ARP Fee oho Me Sede aac ieee oe ee 134 163 


Excluding type I and II special category item: 11,336 
ORIOL Yoo oop ww cin aie 0 .0 + cadens oy .| 2,824 3,458 
Electrical machinery and apparat 5 " 644 747 
Industrial machinery, total...... Ake os .| 1,630 2,137 
Construction and mining machinery a sient alee pase "537 "187 
PINGH, TUEDINGR ANE DATIG, 5 cic .<'s 015.00 seo ew wie Be for vic cee o Fae Perec cow aoe ne agioele 162 
MMotalworking and machine tools... 2.0 2a: eee [eee ee ete fens se ee Pe re pa biene 208 237 
Agricultural machinery and implements............].....-.22 ++: ]eeeeeee fee eee 123 126 
“Tractors, Darts ANG ACCESSOFIES. ... 0.6... ce css eee scence ceeds sacewe chem means 28 291 
Automobiles, parts and accessorieS........ 0.06: b rece fice cee eee ee lees eee ele nena ees 1,238 1,356 
Motor trucks and busses, commercial, new......... thousands 178 196 3 440 
Passenger automobiles, commercial, new..........-. thousands 212 175 382 332 
@hoemicals.and related Products: ©... vie we ee lente eee [eee eee mpaewiene so 1,047 1,198 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.........).....-- 2. eee |ewecee nape ees eeee z 
RSET C Sl (SPOOL CLGN i iiciriss sip stents Pars ocereie 102 Gheis ale op Mie'e acin'wi Waiter lively MiaiaghOlf te) eidinecar 385 451 
Mivchtisticiat GHOMIIORIS. Ae ec. scrote cme tial araioelayaoip aidyes [anisole ies a: lgstetare stars te atest eet 161 194 
Tron and steel-mill products, including scrap.......... thous. s. tons} 9,383 | 10,916 818 1,068 
Bet iG IAN UTACEULES : a aleices <iis east. o's orel vo vtebs «ni wl otetl | Eo otiele wien alone ' fare aiaivverere)| iarnialg enya 616 630 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric!................. mil. sq. yd 543 512 147 142 
Broad woven fabrics of synthetic fibers?............ mil. sq. yd. 197 192 93 91 
METEHET. PIOGUCUR: 5,5 c:a%oo asia s my rleep cory sos sisieias ce ekere Pe vis Wee oo ems 403 477 
Metal manufactures. ........- cree reece ener aii > 468 
Nonferrous metals and ferroalloys ate 378 
Rubber manufactures 511 
Paper and manufactures 198 
1,894 
13,190 
824 
1,015 
39) 
| 1,513 
1,211 
ap OG 196 
MOTE oc SSE Te cov sho cn a cbstal py: Ges Gs waattoln je lols oS ayeilies aye aye MER 1,059 
Petroleum products. ... 2.06.22. gece eee eet tt lee eee ee re eae awit 608 671 
— Motor fuel and gasoline and jet fuel...........-..- thous. bbl. 24,389 | 26,836 163 177 
PAIDFICALING OS. vices s oe ee ere ee eee sme ree thous. bbl. 13,571 | 13,131 187 192 
[Rubber manufactures. -...- 02. e ee eee eee fe eee ee ete eee sell hota 203 268 
Small arms and ammunition..........-++++++++++++) : 245 187 


Production of Electric Energy in the U. S. 


Source: The Federal Power Commission 


TExcludes pile, upholstery and drapery fabrics and remnants and mill ends. Excludes tire fabrics. 


These amounts, except as noted, relate to electric utility operations only, including both the privately- 


owned and publicly-owned utilities. 


ee a Ve 
Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 
Calendar —— 
Year Internal 
Total Hydro Steam | Comb’t’n Coal Oil Gas 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 * Short 42 Gal, 1,000 
Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs. tons Barrels 'u. ft. 
91,111,548] 31,189,554) 59,293,363 628,631] 40,277,989] 8,804,530] 119,552,711 
95,287,390| 38,372,154) 56,144,412 770,824] 32,714,761| 11,256,565} 124,117,769 
141,837,010] 47,321,278] 93,001,735] 1,531,997 51,473,881] 16,325,122} 180,096,185 
DUBE, Sy atafayn rene 6 (sets 222 283! 79,970.312|140,435.268] 2,080.703| 74.724.956 20.228.215| 326,211,996 
282,698,214| 82,469,742/196,928,034! 3,300,438 99,586,341| 42,644,869] 478,097,093 
291,099,543] 89,748,246/197,878,185| 3, 112] 83,963,420} 66,301,241] 550,121,0 
329,141,343] 95,938,317|229,543,366| 3,659,660 91,870,770] 75,420,490) 628,918,834 
370,672,814| 99,750,579|267,251,680) 3,670,555 105,768,006] 63,944,724] 763,898,241 
399; 223,620] 105, 102.458|290,384,847 3,736,315|107,071,241) 67,218, 10,116,741 
“1442'664,515|105,233,348|/333,541,535| 3,889,632 115,897,204] 82,237,712)1,034,272,333 
“]471,686.354| 107,068,508 |/360,834,386| 3, ,460|118,384,671] 66,744,754|1,165,498,360 
| °|547,037,985|112,975,069|430, 119,086 3,943,830] 143,759,195| 75,273,862)1,153,279, 


Figures on installed capacity 
Preliminary hydro 25 566,984, steam 92,463,490, int. comb. 2,404,775, total 120,435,249. 


Preliminary data on combined utility 
total of 683 894,054,000 kilowatt-hours; combined capacity was 136,996,715 KW. 


600,591,539. 122,012,867!474,495,451) 4,083,221 158,313,770! 72,704,86611,237,418,503 


of electric generating plants as of December 31, 1956 are (kilowatts) : 


and industrial production of electric energy for 1956 show a 


Electric operating revenues of the larger privately owned utilities were $7,786,625,000 as indicated by 


the preliminary total of 1956. 


Mineral 


MINERAL FUELS 
; and related bitumens (native): 
pimentdbe and sandstone.. 


3 gtr 
aera, 2 204,304) 
ri 163 


IONMETALLIC MINERALS 
a eore fuels) 


“oh anaes a0 SMS Ste tea hs 
‘ebbles 
strait Os ura 


juorspa’ 
arnt (abeasiy . 
Gem prones (estimated 


fron oxide pigment materiais (crude)... | 
me (open-market)..............00.0. 


SEM EPAMIET RES CEM ROTC I aii 5 oo sf ocareonfall rer g bAS 06 eomuel fen niete.o.g, eames eet We alain via eter tet ae RES 


RMRMREIGRULT stare hfe tol aecusn ies au pidle’s <icve so « 
Magnesium compounds from sea water and 
aa prines (except for metals) MgO equivalent} 


Calcareous (except for cement)........ 
_ Greensand 
joa 


Perlite 
Phosphate rock................ long tons 
- Potassium salts........ KRK20 equivalent 
eo ace MOPROREETS vats Cre oro Riana sins 


i CUTE acyl RRC ae ane Rt lon ~~ tons} 


Bodhi carbonate seaiiical) 
oa sulfate (natural) . 


Beaseh-prooess mines... . ong tons 
Other mines..............%. long tons; 
Sulfur, recovered elemental..... long tons 
Tale, peep aynite and soapstone........ 
aoe lum-iron concentrate (non-titanium 


10,330,000 
247,870,023 
»202,206 
882,501,350 
aoe aden 


178,994,000 
2,257,591 
6,424,930,000 


9,912,000,000 


3,490,466 
12,332,779 
971,353 


* 


27,383,515 
128,676 
101,273,040 


1,391,392 
9,468,674 


152,491 
198,909 


1,733,772 
:393,041 
1,762,100 
86,669,081 
71,818,934 


Srecees 
7,159,496 


105,470,444 
496,671,727 


3,8' 
605,986, 358 
300 


142,014,215 
ALE 11,208,576 
3,492,548 


4 458,762 
537,577 
23° 580,162 


82, 
702,417 
26,204,554 
235,868,000 
9,405,35 


5,844,904) 
5,972,698) 

669 
2,484,428 


4 
48,101,969) 
10;735 


465,378 
279,540 


10,683,733 
16,190 
10,463,083 
486,088 
155,779) 


286,157 
12,265,248 
2'003;803 
1,674,182 

"994/443 


"22,693,349 
581,724,503 


760,440 
613,594 


284,549 
465,592,511 
177 


5,839,300 
99 te 


18 1 > ER troy ounces 1,588,799 
Tron ore, usable (excluding byproduct iron 

sinter). ...1,000 long tons, gross velaks 76,125,664 
Lead (recoverable content of or es, ete.).. 325,419 
meaenncre ore (35 percent of more 


Mc. <p AERIS pCR ea gross weight 206,128 


~ 2,619,000,000 


16,403,388 
303,649 
6,955,653 


Arise. 57369 
492,926,757 
55,607,965 


525,817,676 
89,164,759 


15,175,533 


998,569 


1,630,848 
105,236,869 
338,024 


287,254 


.110,719 
S31 3 


} 463,993,712)” 2,086,623,737 ‘ 
206,096,662 - 


978,357, 


4,487,438 
10,809, 119 
33,816,464 

508 


33,937,560 
157,379 
126,687,909 


2, 712, 942 
12,703,930 
128,340 


123,257,240 
526,841,554 
12,913,777 
15,000,966 
5,381,313 
700,105,894 
4,425 


163,155,874 


a. 585,310 
4,527,847 


30,805,418 
2,959,000,000 
else 14,542,638 
267,927 
6,018,379 


125 
744,932,549 


57,079,680 — 


748,602,065 
100,731,152 


21,650,794 — 


217,671 


76,634,067 
93,100 
8/293,064 


Short tons 


1954 


Short tons Value 


po 
pees of ore and concentrate). . 


recoverable content of ores, 


‘Sten ore and 
+ gh aera BT Or Se ae po 
Zine (recover: content of ores, etc.)... 
irconium concentrate ) 
Total metals.......... TERS SS en 
Grand total mineral production...... 
Value 
State ($1,000) Rank 
Alabama....... 186,453 19 
PNISONAs ... <--> 378,277 12 
Arkansas....... 132,822 24 
California. ..... 1,457,554 2 
Colorado....... 86,121 17 
Connecticut... . 10,428 45 
‘Delaware......- 1,658 48 
Florida......... 108,957 28 
Georgia........ i 33 
MOANO: .. eos 7 29 
Tilinois.......-.. 533,464 Yb 
Indiana........ 183,479 20 
MOWSc ies ee 55: 32 
Kansas......... 470,830 9 
Kentucky...... 391,068 11 
Louisiana....... 1,156,637 3 
Maine.......... 991 44 
Maryland...... 35,491 39 
Massachusetts ,109 42 
Michigan....... 363,787 13 
Minnesota 501,151 8 
Mississippi 122,620 25 
Missouri. . 151,626 23 
Montana. 166,993 22 
‘Nebraska. 23 35 
Nevada.. eats 113,231 27 
New Hampshire. 60: 46 
New Jersey..... 57,495 34 
New Mexico 435,911 10 
New York...... 216,907 18 
North Carolina. . wl 37 
North Dakota... 44,123 36 
(0) 0 in 340,457 14 
Oklahoma...... 711,089 6 
Oregon......... ,73 40 
Pennsylvania 971,064 4 
Rhode Island. . 83: 47 
South Carolina. 20,197 43 
South Dakota.. 40,526 38 
Tennessee...... 119,316 26 
PBBRAS. oc. coe 3,993,310 1 
BBD Hii.) sieve i> 0% 31, 15 
Vermont....... 23, 41 
ANS 5-515 sa 172,541 21 
Washington..... 67, 30 
West Virginia 755,512 5 
Wisconsin...... 65,8 31 
Wyoming....... 297,752 16 
Total...... 15,777,000|....... 
Nonme- 
tallic 
Year Fuels (except | Metals 
fuels) 
1925....: 2,910 1,187 715 
1930 2,500 973 507 
1 2,013 564 365 
940..... 662 784 752 
MO4S . 5 w/e 4,028 916 987 
peat... ,b74 836 900 
1945..... 4,569 888 774 
1946....: 5,090 1,243 729 
1947.....1 7,188 1,338 1,084 


unds} 


558,332 911, , 
214'931|....... See 213°370 rete ee : ae 
"497, 18,914 5,491,679 
64,021,249 64,708,668 66,919,039 
Tale eae 4,411) 03.2 5ee eee 
36,907,686 37,164,049 33,635,342 
573,192 10,267,647 
9/182 1/122'000 

13,691 

6,051,784) 00s cscs lo G7 Gob meee oe es. 
473,471| 162,179,867 126,608,833 
17,95 f 1/425,641 
Sei eee ar 36,910,152 38/882/549 
ee 1,507,000,000|..............| 2,044,000,000 
| ae EES $14,038,000,0001............. $15,774,000,000 


In some cases figures are withheld to avoid disclosure of individual company confidential data. 


Value of U. S. Mineral Production by States 


Source: Bureau of Mines (data are for 1955) 


Percent 
of total Principal minerals in order of value 
1.18 Coal, iron ore, cement, stone 
2.40 Copper, sand and gravel, cement, zinc 
84 Petroleum, bauxite, stone, cement 
9,24 Petroleum, natural gas, cement, nafural gasoline 
1.81 Petroleum, molybdenum, coal, cement 
07 Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clays 
O01 Sand and gravel, stone, clays 
69 Phosphate rock, stone, cement, clays 
38 Clays, stone, cement, sand and gravel 
43 Lead, silver, phosphate rock, copper 
3.38 Petroleum, coal, stone, sand and gravel 
1,16 Coal, cement, stone, petroleum 
40 Cement, stone, sand and gravel, coal 
2.98 Petroleum, natural gas, cement, salt 
2.48 Coal, petroleum, natural gas, stone 
7.33 Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, salt 
.08 Cement, sand and gravel, stone, slate 
23 Sand and gravel, cement, stone, coal 
14 Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clays 
2.31 Iron ore, cement, copper, petroleum 
3.18 Tron ore, sand and gravel, stone, cement 
.78 Petroleum, natural gas, sand and gravel, clays 
-96 Lead, cement, stone, lime 
1.06 Copper, petroleum, zinc, manganese ore 
34 Petroleum, cement, sand and gravel, stone 
172 Copper, tungsten, manganese ore, sand and gravel 
.02 Sand and gravel, stone, feldspar, mica 
36 Stone, sand and gravel, iron ore, zinc. 
2.76 Petroleum, potassium salts, copper, natural gas 
1.37 Cement, iron ore, stone, sand and gravel 
.26 Stone, tungsten concentrate, sand and gravel, mica 
.28 Petroleum, coal, sand and gravel, LP-gases - 
2.16 Coal, stone, cement, lime 
4.51 Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, cement 
.20 Sand and gravel, stone, cement, nickel 
6.16 Coal, cement, stone, petroleum 
01 Sand and gravel, stone, graphite 
13 Cement, clays, sand and gravel, vermiculite 
26 Gold, sand and gravel, stone, cement 
-76 Coal, cement, phosphate rock, zine 
25.31 Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, LP-gases 
2.10 Copper, coal, iron ore, gold 
15 Stone, slate, asbestos, copper 
1.09 Coal, stone, cement, lime F 
43 Sand and gravel, cement, stone, zine 
4.79 Coal, natural gas, sand and gravel, stone 
42 Sand and gravel, stone, iron ore, cement 
1.89 Petroleum, coal, clays, sodium carbonate and sulfate 
100,00 Petroleum, coal, natural gas, cement 


Value of U. S. Mineral Production 


Total 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
(In millions of dollars) 


Nonme- 

tallic 
Year Fuels (except | Metals Total 

fuels) 
1948..... 9,502 1,552 1,219 12,273 
1949..... 7,920 1,559 1,101 10,580 
HOBO 6 256 8,689 1,822 1,351 11,862 
OGL isi o5 179 2,079 1,671 13,529 
1O62 5). sos 9,615 163 1,614 13,392 
1953 .-| 10,249 2,342 1,797 14,388 
1954..... 9,912 2,619 1,507 14,038 
OB ecclesia 10,774 2,959 2,044 15,777 
1956 prel..| 11,805 3,292 2,239 17,336 


Country 
172,005 
543 
28,929 
2,617,432 
2,909,569 


24'896 
2,484,428 
2,728,545 


18,383 
899,212 


1,007,804 


World Production of Crude Petroleum 


Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 42-gallon barrels 


sapere ee eer ae | 
uwale-2°56. eee 398, 
Kuwait—Neutral Zone... | 8,848 
Pakistan: 2...40's)..4s cian 2,068 


Saudi Arabia. 


Taiwan (Formosa) 


1,324,292 


1,388 
24,886 
"O80 Ang: 
6,224 Egypt mace ul wh 
22,43. gr French Moroceo........ 
st }_____}|___"_4 
Saath :208 Total, yoo aoe | 13,837 12,968 
Ta3e 7383 Oceania | E 
¢ ry e 
900 81,238 New Guinea............ 3,413 2,610 
509,760 ures New Zealand........... 6 a 
40: a ess 
2,027 BOT VNTotall, «Jc qaesn see ee 3,419 2,617 
Wotalt,... <oo.ee eviews | 670,378 | 780,893 ||World total (estimate) ...| 5,626,225 | 6,125,425 


iPreliminary figures. 2Includes natural naphtha. 3Estimate. 4U.S.S.R. in Asia (except Sakhalin) 


included with U.S.S.R. in Europe. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 
(Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) 


Ark. | Calif, 


- 177,398 |232,49 
197702 


ee 207.832 


Year 


oo 


64,808 }110,90 
64,501 |101,868 |190. 
62,028 |107,586 
60,243 114,522 
60,089 |114,807 |: 
59,026 |114,566 
66,798 119,317 
81,423 /121,669 
82,1561123,833 


29/681 |365,085 
29,130 '355,865 
281369 354,812 
29,145 351,437 


La. |Mich.| Miss.|N. M.| Okla. 


1,060 
10,1 
20. 


2461558) 12,028| 34/240) 74.820 
271,010) 11,266) 37,741)82,958) ; 
297,949] 10,879] 40,5721 87,893 


5 
‘ 9,129) 
67| 19,062| 37,351) 13 
4] 24/298] 36,814 


’ 


4 
186,869 |11,345 |1,010,270 
190,435 |11,233 |1,022,139 
202,570 |10,649 |1,019,164| 82, 
185,851) 9,107] 974,275 
02,817] 8,531/1,053,297 
215,016! 8,230)1,111,172 


tw 


99, 
104,483 


U. S. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Petroleum 
(domestic) 
Year ead — — v3 —-—|Kerosene 
roduc~ otor 
tion Value fuel prod. 
1,000 $1,000 1,000 1,000 
bbls. bblis. bbls. 
1925. 763,743! 1,284,960 262,252 59,689 
1930, 898,011} 1,070,200 440,728 49,208 
1935, 996,596 961,440 468,021 55,813 
1940. 1,353,214] 1,385,440 616,695 73,882 
1945, 1,713,655} 2,094,250 798,194 81,024 
1946, 1,733,939} 2,442,550 776,583 104,385 
1947. 1,856,987] 3,577,890 839,998 110,412 
1948, 2,020,185] 5,245,080 921,923 121,914 
1949. 1,841,940] 4,674,770 962,417 102,152 
1960. 1,973,574| 4,963,380] 1,024,462 118,512 
1951. 2,247,711! 5,690,410) 1,140,84 135,742 
1952. 2.289,836| 5,785,230] 41,178,027] 4128,767 
1953. 2,357,082! 6,327,100] 41,266,376] 4123,200 
1954,..| 2,314,988] 6,424.930] 1,261,304 122,305 
1955...) 2,484,428) 6,870,380) 1,373,950 117,137 
1956*..| 2,617,432! 7,263,463| 1,428,100 123,480) 


Sa Se 
1,411,574 


Natural gas Natural 
gasoline gas 

ES Value! Proews Value! | Value? 

acne $1,000 |Mil. cu. ft.) $1,000 $1,000 

als, 

1,127,470 120,383] 1,188,571 265,271/ 112,047 
2,210,494 128,160} 1,943,421 416,090} 147,048 
1,651,986 70,940) 1,916,595 429,374! 110,402 
2,339,400 68.261| 2,660,222 677,939} 120.493 
3,290,949 145,570) 3,918,686 837,852| 191,009 
3,451,688 146,202] 4,030,605 885,878 225 
3,659,449 228,174] 4,582,173 (3) 274,701 
3,953,216 341,154| 5,148,020 (3) 333,179 
4,167,107 303,136} 5,419,73) (3) 344,033 
4,606,518 321,832] 6,282,060 @) 408,521 
4,971,834 369,718) 7,457,359 (3) 542,964 
5,102,244 371,468] 8,013,457 (3) 623,649 
5,327,448 406,242| 8,396,916 (8) 774,966 
5,385,282 402,418] 8.742.456] 3,205, 882,501 
5,844,904 423,775) 9,405,351 3,626,046 978,357 | 
5,807,100 431,958!10,074,300! 4,055,000! 1,108,000 


*Preliminary. 1Valued at point of consumption. 2Valued at well. 3Not available. 4Exclusive of jet fuel. 


Supreme Court Puzzler 


A time-honored rule of the 
the bench each Justice must sh 


teaser that Some of the Justices like to ask their guests: 
this ceremony? Since there are 9 Justices, the first answer 


would make each Justice shake han 
correct. The right answer is 


U. S. Supreme Court requires that just before the Justices go onto 
ake hands with every other Justice. This custom provides a brain- 
how many handshakes are involved in 


given by many people is 81. But that 
ds with himself. Many people then say 72, but this is not 
26. Figure it out for yourself, 


Minerals—Pig Iron, Steel, Coal, Coke, Copper, Lead, Oil and Gas 699 
United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute; figures show net tons 


Year | Total clon ead Steel Ye Total i jon d Steel 
ar ‘ota pig iron an - Stee! 
| pig iron | ferro-alloys pig iron Feticcatlogs 


47.398.529 | 66,982,686 53,412,562 | 54,916,785 | 77,978,1 
64,586,907 | 66,400,311 358 OF8 


1836, 
70,274,278 72,448,543 | 105,199,848 


53,223,169 54,919,029 | 79,701,648 
pasu8012 | Goli7ai9 | sesoeorl 
328, »117, 894, 76,857,417 79,263,865 | 117,036,0: 
60.055,216 61,911,559 | 88,640,470 75,068,489 77,575,458 Lisote 149 


Steel figures include only that portion of the capacity a: 
foundries which were operated by companies producing. aed mrodute Hon Of steel Aer ae 


PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND STEEL PR 
eee ae ODUCTION OF IRON ORE BY STATES 
State 1956 1955 (Gross Tons) 
Mass., R.1., Conn........ 480,682] 474,971 otirces i 
law Vorks 2. ae elas 6,211'363| 6,475,186 Sonsces BO Cem 
Pennsylvania............. 31/403;713] 31,490,562 Department of the Interior 
yey. Del;, Md. . 2.002 .cs 6,437,234] 6,811,005 
Va., W. Va... Ky, Tenn.....| 4/478'975| 4,288°790 State 1956 1955 
Georgia, Alabama......... 3,760,668] _ 4,501,551 || —————_——_—, —________| —___________ 
Rinne elo, dakeck 22'367,109| 22/528/221|| Minnesota. . 60,662,000 69,356,266 
Indiana........ * {| 14’373'010] 15/081/539||Michigan. . ‘| 12/886/000 12'310,611 
MimMois..:... 2... -| 9,675,53: 9,575,200||Alabama,....... F ,813,0 6,790,267 
Mich., Minn...) .2''222/2| 7/043°961| 6/947/458||Penn., New York.. 4°550,000 3,990,671 
Mo., Okla., Texas, Colo....| 3,679,160} 3,846,747||Wisconsin........ 1,615,000 »588,523 
Utah, Wash., O “| 3'168/253| 2'107:404||New Jersey......- 950,000 ‘895 
California................ 3'136,483| 2°9077451||Other states... ... 10,231/000 8 301,688 
102,996,921 


96,707,000 


Se Bi SE DR 115,216, 149\117,036,085||__Total......... 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Penn. Anthracite | Bituminous Penn. Anthracite 4 Bituminous 
Year | Produc- Produc- Year | Produc- Produc- 
tion Value tion Value tion Value tion Value 
et tons | $1,000 va net | $1,000 Net tons | $1,000 | 1,000 net!) $1,000 
On. 


tS} tons 
_../61,817,149| 327,665) 520,053] 1,060,402|/1949... 42,701,724) 358,008) 437,868) 2,136,871 
1930. . . |69,384,837 354.574 467.526] °795,483|/1950... |44,076,703| 392,398) 516,311) 2,500,374 
’ 152,158,783] 210,131; 372,373)  658,063||/1951... |42,669,997) 405,818) 533,665) 2,626,030 
-'"|511484'640| 205.490, 460,772) _ 879,327||1952... |40,582,558| 379,714| 466,841 2,289,180 
1945. || |54'933/909| 3231944! 577,617] 1,768,204/|1953... |30,949,152| 299,140) 457,290) 2,247,829 
1946... |60,605,873 413,417| 533,922) 1,835,539/|1954... [29,083,477 247,870) 392,000] 1,769,620 
1947. | ||57/190,009|. 413,019 630,624] 2,622,635//1955... |26,204,544| 206,097| 464,633) 2,092,383 
1948... .'57,139,948 467,052| 599.518| 2,993,267 |'1956*. . 128,900,220| 236,785! _ 500,000! 2,465,000 


*Bituminous production and value estimated. 

Coke production (net tons)—(1945) 67,308,181, $508,540,042; (1950) 72,718,038, $976,903,202; (1951) 
79,330,702, $1,119,473,686; (1952) 68,254,109, $986,582,594; (1953) 78,836,857, $1,156,562,004; (1954) 
59,662,496, $949,280,561; (1955) 75,301,826, $1,221,861,628; (1956) 74,454,264, $1,309,063,066. 

Coke exports (net tons)—(1945) 1,478,746; (1950) 397,801; (1951) 1,026,730; (1952) 792,072; (1953) 
520,252; (1954) 387,575; (1955) 530,505; (1956) 655,717. Imports—(1945) 51,964; (1950) 437,585; (1951) 
161,639; (1952) 312,519; (1953) 157,318; (1954) 115,781; (1955) 126,342; (1956) 130,955. 

Anthracite exports (net tons)—(1945) 3,691,000; (1950) 3,891,569; (1951) 5,955,535; (1952) 4,592,060; 
(1953) 2,724,270; (1954) 2,851,239. Imports—(1945) 149; (1950) 18,289; (1951) 26,812; (1952) 29,370; 
(1953) 31,443; (1954) 5,699; (1955) 3,152; (1956) 5,244. 


Copper, Lead and Zinc Production in the U. 5. 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Year Copper Lead! Zinc Year Copper Lead! Zinc 
Mil.| $1,000 | Short | $1,000 | Short | Ml. Mil. | $1,000] Short | $1,000 | Short | Mil. 

j Ibs. tons tons j|dol. Ibs. tons tons | dol. 
1925. . . . |1,675|237,832 |654,921/113,956)555,631) 84 19452. /1,565]184,723/356,535 | 45,636 |574,453) 80 
1930... | |1.394/181.271|573.740| 57.374/489,361| 47)| 19462. 1,199]172,701/293,309 | 49,276 |467,084; 82 
1935....| 763| 63,295|310,505| 24,840/412,184) 36 19472, |1,726/360,680/381,109 |108,997 |459,205) 109 
1936. . | | |1,223/112.499/387,698} 35,668/491,803) 49 1948..|1,685/365,635/339,413 |121,510 |510,058) 143 
193' 669|201,988 | 443,142} 52,219/551,165| 72}/ 1949../1,516 98,625]/404,449 |127,806 |537,966) 147 
, |1,125/110,216 | 331,964) 30. 541 /436,00 2|| 1950. .|1,823|379,122|418,809 |113,078 |591,454) 167 

1939 1,425) 148, 420,91 39'571(491,058| 54|| 1951..|1,862|450,495/342,644 |118,555 |588,291) 226 
9. 1,818|205,453|433,065| 43,307|589,988) 74 1952. .|1,855|448,845/383,358 |123,441 |621,826) 191 
1941 1,932]227,993 | 705,174| 53,639 |652,5! 98]} 1953. .|1,887]541,506 328 012 5 495,436) 114 
19422,... [2,176 "766 |467.367| 58,888 629.957] 110|| 1954. .|1,669)492,285 322,271 | 88,302 31 82 
19432... | |2,1861257,934|406,544) 52,038 /410,000} 102)| 1955. . 2,015)751,454|321,132 | 95,697 |582,913) 143 
19442... |2'007|236,797 1394,443' 50,489'594,250" 99/| 1956. . 2,235'949,943'349,188 '109,645 '470,093! 129 


Crude Oil and Natural Gas Production 


Source: American Petroleum Institute and the American Gas Association 


Production 1955 | 1956 Increase 
(Barrels of 42 gallons) 
BG ODL. oc ce ke es ee els eet 2,419,300,000 | 2,551,857,000 132,557,000 
Natural gas liquids. ......----.-45- 320,400,000 346,053,000 25,653,000 
ee 2,739,706,000 | 2,897,910,000 158,210,000 
EEE esata } (Thousands of cubic feet) 
10,118,118,000 | 10,907 ,926,000 789,808,000 


PUGGUTAL GAS. fe ewe eee wees 


Minerals—Gold, Silver 


Source: Federal Reserve System; 


World Gold Production (Outside U.S.S.R.) 


at ioe 


figures show millions of 


A] Production reported monthly } 
re = 
Sg Africa North and South America Other + 
_ -———— — i 
Beer Be. ” 1 ~ s if 
or 
month | 2°% | ga cme 33 : ‘ & eo | uel & 
aon | be | $9 | 28s ze | gs | 8, | 2a |-2 | 88| 3. 
a > = a Be = 
gas | é¢ | 28 | 532 55 | 63.1 58 16216 | ze! zs 
) $115 5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold=$35 9 
_ 427.9 | 19.9 | 18.9 | 12.1 32.5 94.4 | 17.5 | 17.7 | 6.3 | 7.0 | 23.0 . 
Babes) fees | are | ea abs (ie | | ta aed (ae |e oe | ase |g 
1947. 766.5 | 392.0 : : : : 2 : : — = ee 
1948. 805.0 | 405.5 | 18.0 | 23.4 | 11.1 70.9 | 123.5 | 12.9 | 11.7 | 5. 7.8 | 13 ee 
1949. 840.0 | 409.7 | 18.5 | 23.1 | 12.9 67.3 | 144.2 | 14.2 | 12.6 | 6.3 | 7.7 | 3 “eae 
1950. 864.5 | 408.2 | 17.9 ; 24.1 | 12.0 80.1 | 155.4 | 14.3 | 13.3 | 6.7 | 8.0 cts B 
1951 840.0 | 403.1 | 17.0 | 22.9 | 12.3 66.3 | 153.7 | 13.8 | 15.1 | 6.1 | 8.8 | 31.3 . 
: : 413.7 | 17.4 | 23.8 | 12.9 67.4 | 156.5 | 16.1 | 14.8 | 6.2 | 8.9 | 34.3 | 8. 
1983. B64. 5 417.9 | 17.5 | 25.4 | 13.0 69.0 | 142.4 | 16.9 | 15.3 | 4.6 | 9.1 | 37.7 | 7. 
913.5 | 462.4 | 18.8 | 27.5 | 12.8 65.1 | 152.8 | 13.5 | 13.2 | 4.4 | 8.2 | 39.1 | 8. 
959.0 | 510.7 | 18.4 | 23.8 | 13.0 65.7 | 159.1 | 13-4 | 13.3 | 4.3 | 8.1 | 36:7 | 7- 
Sie-uiwopo.s | 18.8 | 21-9") 13.1 64.3 | 153.9 |...... 15.3 | 3.3 | 7.6 |} 36.1 | 7. 
1.6 |- 2.3 9 50> E226) taser 1:5 ]>-4 | 6 | 3.0 
46.3 1.5 2.3 1 ba | 4.4 S250 Ue Sit 1.2 | Rha 5 2.8 
49.2 1.5 2.2 1.5 5.1 3 BS Wes) Fees 16-4 ae | 6 3.1 
49-6) 62.2.) 1.4 49'2|031 2.9 Ieee: a | See 6 | 3.2 
a 22 1 40- [25 OF ly Fs: Lal eae AO one: Sg ae 
(he IO ere 2.2 9 CE RN ay PE a PRPS ercee ae 0 he =m 
; ion in U.S.S.R.: No regular Government statistics on gold production in U.S.S.R._ 
See ayaltapic, Sostinated annual production as follows: 1934, 135 million dollars; 1935, 158 million; 


1936, 187 million; 1937, 185 million; and 1938, 


Statistics. 4Gold exports representing about 90 per 


U. S. and World Silver Production 


Source: Director of the Mint 


United States World 

Year |————_ ——— —|—— 

(Cal.) Fine ozs. | Value Fine ozs. 
1925 66,155,424 |$45,911,000 245,213,993 
1930 50,748,127 19,538,000 248,708,426 
1935, 45,924,454 33,008,000 220,704,231 
1940 69,585,734 49,483,000 228,693,091 
1945 ,063,255 20,667,200 162,000,000 
1949 34,944,554 31,626,586 179.200. 


Treasury purchase price of newly-mined domestic silver since 1933 has been as follows: 
cents per fine oz. Dec. 21, 1933-Apr. aes at ae cents per fine oz. Apr. 10, 1935-Apr. 23, 1935; 
-Dec. 31, 


at 77.57+ cents per fine oz. Apr. 24 
July 1, 1939; at 71.11+ cents per fine oz. subsequ 
oz. thereafter. 


Largest production of silver in the United States in 1915—74,961,075 fine ounces. 


Salt Production in 


180 million, f 
iBstimates of United States Bureau of Mines. *Reported by American Bureau of Meta) Statistics. 
Annual figures are from U. S. Bureau of the Mint and monthly figures from American Bureau of Metal 


cent of total production. 


United States World 

Year j———_____—_—__———_ 

(Cal.) Fine ozs. Value Fine ozs. 
1950 42,308,739 | $38,291,545 | 203,300,000 
1951 39,907,257 36,118,082 199,700,000 
1952. 39,840,300 36,057,483, 215,300,000 
1953. ,735, 34,152,533 221,200,000 
1954. 584, 32,206,041 213,000,000 
1955. 36,469,610 33,006,839 221,500,000 

At 64.64+ 


1937; at 64.64+ cents per fine oz. Jan. 1, 1938= 
ent to July 1, 1939; and at 90.5+ cents per fine 


the United States 


e Source: Bureau of Mines (Short Tens) 
1935-1939 | 
average 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 
Evaporated..... 2,507,374) 3,329,288] 3,654,808] 3,641,885) 3,702,305) 3,731,087| 3,986,967| 4,027,953 
In brine........ | 4,205,587] 9,373,254/11,890, 129/11,335,798)12,608,043}12, 113,608] 13,423,894| 141564,773 
Rock salt....... 1,947,254) 3,927,267) 4,662,194] 4,567,531] 4,478,655) 4,824,708] 5,293,282] 5,622,897 
memotals 0... 8,660, 215!16,629.809/20,207,131|19,545,214|20,789,003|20,669,403 22,704, 143|24,215,623 : 


According to the United States Bureau of Mines & 
manufacture of chemicals than for any other purpo 
year to season food. 


Michigan ranks first in domestic production of sodium chloride ~ 
for common salt. New York is second. There is commercial product: 


of rock salt in 8 states, and of brine in 8 states. 


Potential Oil Development in the Middle East 


An oil strike of unusual importance to the Mid- 
dle East took place in Iran Aug. 26, 1956, when 
drillers brought in a 100,000 bbl. gusher at Qum, 
between Tehran and Kashan, in central Iran. 
The operator was a state-controlled organization, 
the National Iranian Oil Co., and the technical 
work was done by the Drilling & Exploration Co. 
of Los Angeles. The 120-ft, gusher spouted oil for 
82 days before controlled, spilling about 5,000,000 
barrels of oil into the desert sands. 

Elgin Groseclose, treasurer general of Iran in 
1943, writing in Land Reborn (April, 1957), pub- 
lished the following table of approximate distri- 
bution and corporate control of oil in the Middle 
East in 1956: 

Kuwait (40 billion bbIs.) 
Gulf Oil Corporation, 


ae » Fa eca eee rr ome % 
Peabannemetrolélim Co; 0. ces ei he lee, Bo 
Saudi Arabia (37 billion bbls.) 
Standard Oil of California....................5 30% 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. - 2222) /25//1311 1300 


Minerals Yearbook of 1950 more salt is used in the 
se. The average American uses about six pounds 4 


NaCl), the chemical nomenclature 
on of evaporated salt in 14 states, 


Texas Companys. Gado Wee ae ee ee 30% 
Socony Mobil Oil % 


bin wisi Rugrt's a Shit Sie Cee See 10%. 
Iran-Consortium (27 billion bbls.) i 
British Petroleum. v2 1a cd eee an ee 0% j 
Royal Dutch Shelli. 2) 5.0." om, aha eee see 14% | 
Americal BrOUup.. ceo poh OS ee ee ee ee 40% | 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles............ 6%. 
Irag and Qatar (21.5 billion bbls.) f 
British Petroleum Co... oscar cosh tee cee 23.75% 
Royal: Dutch Shell; ... sco. aceon 23.75% 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles.......... 23.75% 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony 
Mobil Obnismet qivettintae Sache eee 23.75% 
ulbenkian estate .<> ae sic seme eee .00% 


Bahrein, Kuwait Neutrai Zone (0.7 billion bbis.) | 
American companies 100% 

The major known reserves in the world, in 
billions of barrels, were estimated as: Middle 


East, 126.2; U.S.A., 29.6; Venezuela, 12.0; Other 
Countries, 12.2; Communist Bloc, 10.8. 


United States—Confederate States; Continental Congress 701 


The Confederate States of America 


_ South Carolina was the first Southern state to 
) to leave the Union. A convention of the peo- 
at Charleston, Dec. 20, 1860, adopted an 
nce of secession repealing the 1788 ratifi- 
cation of the United States Constitution. The 
governor proclaimed the act Dec. 24, 1860. 
_ Acts of secession were adopted by conventions 
held in other seceding states as follows: 


Georgia, Jan. 19, 1861, by 208 to 89 
Louisiana, Jan. 26, 1861, by 113 to 17 
Texas, Feb. 1, 1861, by 166 to 7, ratified by 
pular vote Feb. 23, 1861; for, secession, 34,794; 
ainst, 11,235. 
Virginia, April 17, 1861, by 88 to 55, ratified by 
popular vote May 23, 1861; for secession, 128,884; 
against, 32,134. 

Arkansas, May 6, 1861, by 69 to 1. 
| North Carolina, May 21, 1861, voted secession 
but refused by two-thirds vote to submit it to 
people for ratification, 
_ Tennessee, May 7, 1861, entered a military 
league with the Confederacy; popular vote, June 
8, for secession, 104,019; against, 47,238. 

Missouri, admitted as a slave state in 1821, be- 
came a battleground near the Kansas border. 
Unionists stopped an act of secession in the 
Missouri convention at Jefferson City Feb. 28 and 
at the second session in St. Louis Mar. 9. The 
legislature condemned secession Mar. 7. Under the 
protection of Confederate troops Secessionist 
members of the legislature adopted a resolution 
of secession at Neosho, Oct. 31, 1861. The Con- 
federate Congress seated representatives from 
‘Missouri. 
- Kentucky did not secede and its government 
Temained Unionist. In a part occupied by Con- 
federate troops Kentuckians passed an act of 
secession and the Confederate Congress admitted 
representatives. 
_ Maryland and Delaware did not pass ordinances 
of secession. 


Forty-two delegates from South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida 
met in convention at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 
1861. Howell Cobb of Georgia was chosen president 
of the convention, which adopted the name of con- 
gress. On Feb. 6 delegates from North Carolina 
arrived to plead in vain for conciliation, The first 
delegate from Texas came Feb. 13. The congress 
adopted a provisional constitution of the Con- 
federate States of America Feb. 8, 1861, and on 
the next day elected Jefferson Davis (Miss.), pro- 
visional president, and Alexander H. Stephens 
(Ga.), provisional vice president. Davis was in- 
ducted into office at Montgomery, Feb. 18, 1861. 

The congress adopted a flag, consisting of a red 
field with a white stripe in the middle third, and 
a blue jack with a circle of white stars, going two- 
thirds of the way down the flag. This flag was 
unfurled in Montgomery Mar. 4, 1861, -Later the 
more popular flag was the red field with blue 
diagonal cross bars that held 13 white stars. 

A permanent constitution was adopted Mar. 11, 
1861. It provided that the president should be 
elected for a single term of 6 years and abolished 
the African slave trade. The congress moved to 
Richmond, Va., July 20, 1861. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Davis was elected president Oct. 16, 1861. Eleven 
states cast their 109 electoral votes for him. He 
was inaugurated in Richmond Feb. 22, 1862. The 
Confederate government functioned there until 
April 2, 1865, when, warned by Gen. Lee that his 
lines were broken, the cabinet abandoned Rich- 
mond and fied southward. Davis was taken prison- 
er near Irwinsville, Ga., May 11, 1865, and at first 
confined in Fortress Monroe, Va. He was twice 
indicted for treason but never brought to trial. 
He was released on bond May 4, 1867 and al- 
lowed to leave for Canada. He was pardoned by 
the general amnesty proclamation, Dec. 25, 1868. 
Davis died in New Orleans Dec. 6. 1889. In 1893 
his body was transferred to Hollywood cemetery, 
Richmond, Va. 


Presidents of the Continental Congress 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
(Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- 
elphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
vote. ‘The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress, 
The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until March 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘The Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.’’ 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.’’ 


These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name ‘“‘The United States of America,” but this 
designated a group of states acting together, not a 
nation. The Articles are sometimes called the 
First Constitution. They remained in force until 
the Constitution of the United States went into 
effect, Mar. 4, 1789. 

George Washington was the first President of the 
United States under the Constitution. Others for 
whom the claim has been made were merely pre- 
siding officers of the Continental Congress. 


The Articles of Confederation, though adopted by 
the Continental Congress in 1778. were not 
ratified by all of the States until March 1, 1781, 
Maryland being the last to assent. The Articles 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ Presidents of the sessions of 
the Continental Congress were: 


Name State Chosen or elected Born Died 
. eer LZ ba EO, atoll 
Peyton Randolph. »..+....-- Wing imal \ Sareea diletersie a's Sept. 5, 1774 1721 1775 
eeary. Middleton crythr yee arg South Carolina........ Oct, 22, 1774 1717 1784 
Peyton Randolph.........-- Wirginia casi netstat toe May 10, 1775 1721 1775 
John Hancock............-- Massachusetts.......- May 24, 1775 1737 1793 
Henry Laurens............. South Carolina........ Nov 1777 1724 1792 
PPOTRTY SINY 8 c8UF 5 is 00. «ese ee we 2tse New York. econ ie oe Dec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
Samuel Huntington........./Connecticut.......... Sept. 28, 1779 1731 1796 
Thomas McKean (1)........|Delaware...........+. July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
John Hanson (2)........-++: Maryland......- 6 Nov. 5, 1781 1715 1783 
Elias Boundinot............|New Jersey, .. Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 
Thomas Mifflin...........-- Pennsylvania Nov. 3, 1783 1744 
Richard Henry Lee........-. Virginia..... Nov. 30, 1784 1732 1794 
John Hancock (3) . .|Massachusett Nov. 23, 1785 ae He 
Nathaniel Gorham..... Massachusetts . June 6, 1786 38 796 
Arthur St. Clair........ Pennsylvania. . Feb. 2,-1787 1734 1818 
Cyrus Griffin..........-.--- Virender Otel eh<tacs oe Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 


iFirst president to serve after final ratification of Articles of Confederation was announced, by order of 


Congress, March 1, 1781. 3 
1781. %Did not serve owing to illness. 


Under the French and United 
higher denomination is a thousa 
ceding denomination to get the next hig 


system, in which the billion is a million millions an 
E FRENCH-UNITED STATES NUMERATION 


one preceding. 


2First president to serve after surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Oct, 19, 


Numeration 

States numeration systems, a billion is a thousand millions and each 
nd times the one preceding. Thus, three zeroes are added to each pre- 
her denomination. This differs from the English and German 
d each higher denomination is a million times the 


—1,000,000; Billion—1,000,000,000; Trillion—1 plus 12 zeroes; Quadrillion—1 plus 15 zeroes; 
area wae 18 zeroes. This process is continued through Sextillion, Septillion, Octillion, Nonil- 
lion, Decillion, Undecillion, Duodecillion, Tredecillion, Quattuordecillion, Quindecillion, Sexdecillion, 
Septendecillion, Octodecillion and Novemdecillion to Vigintillion. This last number is written with a 1 


followed by 63 zeroes. 
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Height is from the Baths Sir) 


Notable Tall Building 
to the top o 


atop building, 


City 


New York City, “ha rage 
Empire State, 34th St., 5th Ave. 
Attenna, 232 ft., makes total. . 
Chrysler, Lexington ee & 42d St. 
60 Wall Tower, 70 Pine S 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wail St. 
RCA, Rockefeller Center scene 
Woolworth, 233 Broadwa 
City Bk. Farmers Trust, 
litan Life, 1 Madison Ave. 
lg Fifth Avenue...............: 


gton Ave. and 42d St 


anin, Lexin, 
La 60 E. 42d Street 
Irving Trust, 1 Wall Street....... 
Bvaldort-Astoria, 301 Park Ave. 
10 Bast 40th Street............-. 
General Electric, Lexington Ave. 
New York Life, 51 Madison Ave.. 
Singer, 149 Broadway See 
U. 5. Court House, BOS Pearl St. 
Municipal, Park Row & Centre St. 
Socony Mobil Blidg., East 42nd St. 
N. Y. Central, 230 Park es Ss ees 

ieondinestel Bank, 30 B 
Sherry-Neth’land, 5th oe o5oth St. 
Transportation, 225 Broadway . 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave. & 57th St. 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall Street 
iguitable, 120 Broadway......... 
Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. 7 34th At. 
Hotel Pierre, Ave. & 61st Bins 
House of Seagram, 375 Park Ave. 
444 Madison Ave..............0. 
International, Rockefeller Center. ... 
Bank of New York, 48 Wall Street. . 
Wavarre, 512 Seventh Avenue..... 

407 Broadway Realty Corp...... 
United Nations, 405 E. 42nd St.... 
22 East 40th Street........... 


Y. Telephone, 140 West St. 
Chase National Bank, 18 Pine S 
Time & Life, Rockefeller Center.... 
666 Fifth Avenue................ 
15 Broad Street................. 
Con. Edison, 14th St. & Irving Pl.. 
New Yorker Hotel 


Essex House, Central Park South.. 
Metropolitan Life, 25 E. 24th St.. 
BEEP GAVE, ite yc ack ein ich cine 
Daily News, 220 East 42d St...... 
Chrysler Building Bast........... 
Carlyle, Madison Ave. & 76th St.. 
Esso, Rockefeller Center.......... 
RKO, Rockefeller Center 
Maritime Exchange Bldg . 
Commerce Bldg., 155 E. 44th St. 
Sinclair Oil Bldg’, 600 Fifth Ave. . 
20 Broad Street................, 
BAEK ANG, soca 5 vcs votes Ceuls 
485 Lexington Avenue............ 
Mutual Of New York Bldg . 
Tower, 150 ft. makes total 
123 Wililam Street...... 


Amer. Machine & cage Bld 
New York Coliseum. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Canada House..... 

112 West 34th St 
RUPEE OAVO sito ve ce est tae 
Bank of New York, 530 Fifth Ave. 
99 Park Avenue......... 
655 Madison Avenue 
380 Madison Avenue. : 
Lever piouce, 390 Park Ave. 


Brooklyn 
Williamsburgh Sayings Bank 
16 Court Street 


Notable Tall Buildings 
58 in United States Cities 


including penthouse, tower, statue or light 
but ao er imelase a flag pole. ) 
Height] Stories rice 
Ft. No. 


Mathieson, Balto & 
Hearst Tower, 222 E. nits St. 
Emerson Tower, Eutaw & Lombard 
Lord Baltimore Hotel 
lid Gas Bl 


U. 

John Hancock Bldg.............. 
Federal Bldg. & Post Office. 

Ns bees Tel. & Tel.. 


Ree Bngiand Mu 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rand Bldg., Latayette Sagete 

. beacon 


Elestrie B Bldg., 
Be poe Telephone Bldg. Church St. 
Marine Trust. 237 in St 


Kemper insurance 

Field Bidg., 135 a Pasaile Stine 
One LaSalle Street.............-. 
Morrison Hotel, 79 W. Madison... 
Pure Oil, 35 E. Wacker Drive..... 
Lincoln Tower, 75 E. Wacker Dr. . 
Carbide & Carbon, 230 N. Mich. 
LaSalle-Wacker, 221 N. LaSalle St. 
American National Bank 
Bankers, 105 W. Adams St. 
Continental Companies. . 
American Furniture Mart. 


188 Randolph Tower Z 
Tribune Tower, 435 - Mich. Ave. 
Roanoke 11 S. LaSalle St......... 
Willoughby Tower, 8 s. Mich. Ave.. 

Chicago Temp ies Or ee 


Ih. AVG. cpecwicis 


Mich. Ave.. 
Drake Towers, 179 E. geen ag Dr. 
Builders, 228 N. LaSalle St...... 
Merchandise M 


Inland Steel Building............. 
Morton, 208 W. Washington St... . 
Narragansett Apartments......... 
London Gurantee and Accident... . 


203 N. Wabash Avenue.......... 
32 W. Randolph............ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Carew Tower, 441 Vine St.... 
Union Central, 5 West 4th St. 
Terrace Hilton Hotel........ 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Terminal Tower: ©... ... 2 . «ss he 
Ohio-Bell Telephone............. 
Dallas, Texas 
Republic Bank 


M. Bldg 
Santa Fe Bldg. (1st unit) 
Rio Grande Life 


Fidelity Union Life. 
Dallas Fed. Savings & Loan Bldg. : 
Bell fags MONG ss Sa 
Statler Hilton Hotel 

Baker Hotel Shs Rite cdlvg oan caates Cee 
, Ohio 


Ulman Bide vio" W. 2nd St...... 
United Brethren Bldg | 


Height| Sto: 
Ft. | No. 
—_ | 
495 33 
330 16 — 
290 15 
289 19 
280 21 
259 20 
254 21 
496 32 
495 26% 
345 22 
298 20 
298 20 
250 10 
392 26 
378 32 
345 23 
283 18 
258 16 
250 16 
605 44 
601 41 
914) eee oe 
557 38 
555 45 
535 42 
530 49 
526 45 
523 40 
519 42 
503 37 
491 41 
479 40 
476 41 
475 32 
474 24 
471 42 
468 37 
465 45 
462 36 
452 37 
438 38 
400 21 
569 Ieee & 
398 32 
394 34 
360 24 
347 32 
342 32 
340 24 
340 25 
336 28 
333 19 
332 21 
332 22 
325 21 
306 27 
302 25 
300 26 
300 23 
574 48 
495 34 
273 19 
708 | 52 
360 24 
598 36. 
551 33 
439 31 
377 18 
360 22 
327 27 
323 21 
315 23 
312 | 25 ml 
302 22 { 
300 20 
297 19 
282 17 “i 
281 20 | 
275 20 
270 17 
265 7 
219 18.48] 
218 19 
276 | 23 
261 21 | 
. 
365 28 
320 20 
294 23 
277 23 
250 17 


es beer nrk Iowa 
uitable Bids., 6 04 Locust....... 


vid Broderick pees ack care 
Se 535 Poe Cee eryenrgiic art 
igan Bell Telephone....... 
National Bank... e eee ade 
raton Cadillac Hotel........ 
dward 


adillac Squar I nc ere Het 
adi Bldg., 615 e Bide A cea nC 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Continental Natl. Bank Bioe:. 
Continental Life Ins. ee 
Fair Store, 303 W. 7th. 


Hartford, a 
Mravelers In8. Co... 2.2... .2 +800 
Hartford Conn. Trust Co......... 
tae Hs iongland Tele. Co.. 
Bois Blader 0000000 


Houston, Texas 

a ZIOIM ain Ste aitetc + <a eiewisie + 
Neils Eperson, 802 uere pat erenarerate 
Bank of the Southwest......... P 
Texas Nati. Bank, 1308 Main. 
Sterling, Fannin and sores Seater, a 
Commerce, 914 Main St.......... 
City Natl. Bk., Main . Meicininey.: 7 
Petroleum, 1312 Texas St....... r 
Houston Club. 807 Rusk......... 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Merchants Bank Bh 
Fletcher Trust, 108 
Circle Tower........ 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Prudential Ins. Co. of Amer....... a 


Independent Life & iecatlant Co3 


| er oheas City, Mo 

Kansas City Light and Power..... 
Fidelity, 911 Walnut St........... 
City. Hallo) a. oe ee oe eas 
Telephone... ...--+--seeer eects 
Bryant, 11th and Grand Sts....... 
Federal Reserve, 10th & Grand.... 
Jackson County Court House...... 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Hotel Andrew Johmison,........-. 
Burwell Bldg. ...1....66 eee eee 


a Angeles, Calif. 


Hamilton Natl. Bank..........+- | 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Sterick Bldg., incl. 100-ft. sign.... 
Columbian Mutual Life Tower.... 
Exchange Building.......-.....«. 


iam, aan 


Dade Co. Court House........... | 
Du Pont Bldg., 169 -e Flagler..... | 


Miami Daily News Bidg.......... 
Milwaukee, Wis 
uty Fall... . 02. otis 
Wisconsin ernie em oe 
Milwaukee Gas ht 
Schroeder Hotel 
Wisconsin Tower......----+-+::> 
Minneapolis, Min 
Foshay Tower, incl. 158 ft. TV tower 
Northwestern Bank, incl. 150 ft. | 
weather tower.....---- 
Municipal Building.......... 
North Western Bell Telephone. 
Rand Tower, 527 Marquette Ave. 


Mont emery: Ala. 
Jefferson Davis Hot 
Including 75-ft. Nata antenna. 
First National Bank.........---- 
Bell Building..........---+-+- +55 
Greystone Hotei, inel. 35-ft. sign ... 


Height |Stories 
Ft. No, 


| 4 
Detroit, 
ian, 500 folds oo 4 
2 enral ee 
er, W. d Mh aie 
illac Tower, 51 Cadillac Sq.... 4 
340 


City 


Newark, N. J. 
Raymond-Commerce Shc ero 
National Newark & Essex cue 
Ameriean Insurance Company... 
Prudential Insurance Company.. 

N. J. Bell Telephone Co.......... 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co....... 
Martland Medical Center......... 
Military Park Bldg............... 
Gibraltar Building. .........00... 
Sacred Heart Cathedral... . ean 
Federal Trust Company.......... 


New Orleans, La. 
Jung Hotel, incl. TV tower. 
Hibernia Bank, 812 Gravier....... 
American Bank, 200 Carondelet St. 
Charity Hospital (Cc Se: ee SE ot 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
First National Bank, is igre 2 Spake 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

City Hall Tower 

Incl. 35-ft. statue of Wm. Penn... 
Phila. Saving Fund Society. ...... 
Philadelphia pa Bank 

Including 16-ft. Sign........... 
Girard Trust, Broad e Chee 
Lewis Tower, 15th & Locus 
Fidelity-Philadelphia eer 
Penn Mutual Life 
The Drake, 15th “G ‘Spruce. - 
Medical Tower, 255 So. Vth. 
Market Street Natl. Bank. 
Packard, 15th & i heetnuly 
Enquirer Building............... 
Land Title, Broad & Chestnut. . 
Edison, 9th & Sansom............ 
Architects, 17th & Saniom........ 
Sheraton Hotel, incl. tower-beacon.. 
1500 Walnut Street... ............ 
1616Waluut Street............6.. 
Chateau Crillon, 19th & Locust.. 
2 Penn Center Building.......... 
3 Penn Center Building........... 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gulf, 7th Ave. and Grant St....... 
University of Pittsburgh.......... 
525 Wm. Penn Place WA S. Steel).. 
Koppers, 7th Ave. and Grant...... 
Alcoa Bldg., 425 Sixth ek . 
Grant, Grant St. nr..3d Ay 
First National Bank, 511 Wood ‘St 
Oliver, 535 Smithfield St.......... 
Bell Telephone, 416 7th Ave. 
Frick, 437 Grant St.............. 
Farmers Bank, 301 Fifth Ave..... 
Commonwealth, 316 Fourth Ave... 
Gateway Center Bldg........... a5 


Richmond, Va. 
Central National Bank Bldg....... | 
First National Bank Bldg......... 


Rochester, N. Y. 

ae Kodak Bidg., incl. weather 
Lincoln Alliance Bank Bidg. ||| |: 
Times Square Bldg.........-.+.+.. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Civil Courtas.s oe .c.ebip sire salem olalela 
Bell Telephone, 1010 Pine St...... 
Park Plaza ee Eos DISD OO 
Missouri Pacific B 

Continental Bldg., gets Olive: 
Railway Exchange Bldg..........+ 


St. Paul, Minn. 
First Natl. Bank Bldg 
Including ae sign. Masts 
U. S. Post Office Bldg.........+4+ 
City Hall & Court House......... 


San Antonio, Texas 
Transit Tower, 310 S. St, Mary's. 
Nix Professoinal Bldg., 414 N: ‘avarro 
tye Rateual Bldg., incl. Weather 


Milan Blag., 115 W. Travis. . 


San Francisco. Calif. 
Telephone Bldg., New Mon eee 
Russ, Montgemery and Bush Sts. 
Shell, Battery & Brush Sts........ 
450 Sutter Street............-+-. 
Equitable Life Assurance Bldg.. 
Standard Oil, Sansome & Bas Sts. 
100 McAllister Bdg............+. 
J11 Sutter Bid@.«: 0 ont < spake 
Otto PE Albee cca e+ waste «tats piueetr iis 


Savannah, Ga. 
jJavannah Bank & Trust Co....... 
Chatham Apts., Abercorn St....... 
Drayton Arms, Drayton at Liberty. 


| 


704 Notable Tall Buildings; Forms of Address : 
Height; Stories — 
City City Ft. No. — 
Seattle, Wash. Toledo, Ohiw 
L. C. Smith, 506 Second Ave...... Ohio Bldg., 401 Madison....... So oom 
Northern Life Tower............. Toledo Trust, 243 Summit........ 258 21 
United Exchange Bldg............ Commodore Perry Hotel........«.- 226 19 
900 University Street............ So m aie 
Spokane, Wash. ulsa < 
‘auisen Medical & Dental Bidg. . . National Bank of Tulsa... . . ee: 400 24 
oid National Bank Bidg-> 222. . SAS Philtower. 427 So. Boston St...... | ' 343 23 
Paulsen Bldg., Riverside.......... 
Syracuse, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 
RARER CE OM EM iit) fae ls «fais. o's ort ve aarcin ‘The Cavity. «oe. = esis anes 20% sia | 287 }..... Z 
Sr PS ee Munsey Trust Bldg............-. | 160 12 
PeSRUBRES OE 59. 4) 005 so nfo aie oles, «ki ars }CAMLO FLOUR 35.22 aac an O Meira ss ; 140 12 
HMiotel Syracuse. ................. Press Clube... oo 5.2 oss 2 eh ae ' 140 13 


OTHER TALL BUILDINGS AND FOREIGN STRUCTURES 
Other buildings (height in feet in parentheses) Winston-Salem, N. C., R. J. Reynolds Bldg., 21 


are: Akron, Ohio, First Natl. Tower Bldg., 28 (315). 
(308); Allentown, Pa., Penn. Power & Light Bldg., Foreign structures: The Eiffel Tower (984.25): 
3 2); Baton Rouge, La., State pitol, 34 Pyramid of Cheops, in Egypt (450); and St. Peter’s 


in Vatican City (448). 


f Ulm Cathedral (529), and the 


the Strasbourg Cathedral (468); 
Vienna (441); Salisbury Cathedral, England (406); 


Cathedral of Seville, Spain (400); Antwerp Cathe- 


dral, Belgium (397); Torazzo of Cremona, Italy 
(397): Freiburg Cathedral, Germany (385); St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London (365), and the St. 


Patrick’s R. C. Cathedral (340), and St. Paul’r 
Church of England Cathedral (300), both in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


WORLD’S TALLEST STRUCTURE 


Television tower in Roswell, N. M., 1,610 feet, 


made structure. 


including antenna, is the world’s tallest man 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank and Public Office 


President of the United States 
Address: The President, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Also, The President and Mrs. 
Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr. President or Dear 
Mr. President. More intimately: My dear Mr. 
President. Also: Dear Mr. President and Mrs. 
—————.. The Vice President takes the same 
forms as President. 


Cabinet Officers 


Address: Mr, John Smith, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., or The Hon. Mr, John Smith. 
Similar addresses for other members of the Cabi- 
net. Also: Secretary and Mrs. John Smith. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Myr. Secretary. 
Also: Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 


Officers of Army and Navy 


Address: Careful attention should be given to 
the precise rank, thus: General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur; Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. Also Brigadier General John Smith, United 
States Army, or abbreviated, Brig. General John 
Smith, USA, or Captain (Capt.) John Smith, USN. 
If he is retived, Rtd. is added. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear General. All gen- 
eral officers, whatever rank, are entitled to be ad- 
dressed as generals. Likewise a lieutenant colonel 
is uddressed as Colonel and first and second lieu- 
tenants are addressed as Lieutenant. 

Warrant officers and flight officers are addressed 
as Mister. Chaplains are addressed as Chaplain. 
A Catholic chaplain may be addressed as Father. 
Members of the Army Nurse Corps are addressed as 
Nurse. WACs may be addressed informally by 
their equivalent army rank. Cadets of the United 
States Military Academy are addressed as Cadet 
officially and in written correspondence. Aviation 
and other cadets of the Army and Air Force are 
addressed as Cadet. Noncommissioned officers are 
addressed by their titles. 

The Bench 

Address: Chief Justice of the United States, 
Washington, D, C. Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. Also Mr. Justice Smith, for an associate 
justice. Other judges are The Hon. John Smith, 
Associate Judge, U. S. District Court, etc. Salu- 
tations: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Chief Justice, or 
Dear Mr. Justice. Also, for’ others, Dear Sir or 
Dear Judge Smith. 


Members of Congress 


Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. Or Sen. John Smith, 
etc. Also The Hon. John Smith, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C, Or Rep. John 
Smith, etc, Salutation: Dear Mr. Senator, Dear 
Mr. Representative, or more generally, Dear Mr. 
Smith. A Representative should never be ad- 
dressed as Congressman. 


Ambassador, Governor, Mayor 

Address: The Hon. Mr. John Smith, followed by 
his title. He can. be addressed either at his em- 
bassy, or at the Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. A foreign ambassador is His Excellency. 

Salutation: Dear Mr. Ambassador. A foreign 
ambassador is Your Excellency. 

Governors and Mayors are often addressed as 
The Hon. John Smith, Governor of ——————— 
or The Hon. John Smith, Mayor of ——————— 
also Governor John Smith, State House, Albany. 
N. Y., or Mayor John Smith, City Hall, Erie, Pa. 

The Clergy 

Address: His Holiness, the Pope, or His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII, State of Vatican City, Italy. 
Salutation: Your Holiness or Most Holy Father. 

Also: His Eminence, John, Cardinal Smith; 
salutation: Your Eminence. An archbishop or a 
bishop is addressed The Most Reverend, and the 
salutation is Your Excellency. A monsignor who 
is a papal chamberlain is The Very Reverend 
Monsignor and saluted as Very Reverend Mon- 
signor; a monsignor who is a domestic prelate is 
The Right Reverend Monsignor and salutation is 
Right Reverend Monsignor. A priest is addressed 
Reverend John Smith, and saluted as Reverend 
Father, or Dear Reverend Father. In addressing 
a priest of a religious order letters designating 
his order follow his mame on the address. A 
Brother is addressed Brother ———————-, and 
saluted Dear Brother . A Sister takes 
the same form. 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
The Right Reverend John Smith; salutation is 
Right Reverend Sir, or Dear Bishop Smith. If a 
clergyman is a Doctor of Divinity, he is addressed: 
The Reverend John Smith, D. D., and the salu- 
tation is Reverend Sir, or Dear Dr. Smith. The 
D. D. Is omitted when a clergyman does not have 
the degree; the salutation then is Dear Mr. Smith. 

A bishop of the Methodist Church is addressed 
Bishop John Smith with titles following, and 
saluted as Dear Bishop Smith. 


Royalty and Nobility 

An Emperor is to be addressed in a letter as 
Sir, or Your Imperial Majesty. 

A King or Queen is addressed as His Majesty 
(Name), King of (Name), or Her Majesty (Name), 
Queen of (Name). Salutation: Sir, or Madam, or 
May it please Your Majesty. 

Princes and Princesses and other persons of royal 
blood are addressed as His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness, and saluted with May it please Your Royal 
Highness. 

A Duke or Marquis is My Lord Duke (or Mar- 
quis), a Duke is His (or Your) Grace. 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as Madam, 
with the further alternative of Your Ladyship, or 
Your Grace, if she is of high rank. 


. 
, 
’ 
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FIRST CLASS 


First Class: Letters written and sealed matter. 
3c for each ounce or fraction, except that drop 
letters are subject to 2c for each ounce or fraction 
when deposited for local delivery at offices not 
having ietter-carrier service, provided they are not 
collected or delivered by rural or star-route car- 
riers. Government postal cards: single, 2c; double, 
4c: Nate post cards, 2c. 

First class matter includes written matter, 
namely letters, postal cards, post cards (private 
Mailing cards) and all other matter wholly or 
partly in writing, whether sealed or unsealed, 
except manuscript copy accompanying proof- 
sheets or corrected proofsheets of the same and 
the writing authorized by law on matter of other 
classes. Also matter sealed or otherwise closed 
against inspection. 

AIR MAIL 


Air mail (limit 8 ounces): 6c an ounce or frac- 
tion, in the United States, its territories and pos- 
sessions; also to Armed Forces outside U. S., when 
addressed APO or FPO, New York, N. Y., San 
Francisco, Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, 
Wash. Postal cards, government and private, 4c. 
For domestic use only. Air mail may be certified, 
registered, insured, sent C.O.D. or special delivery. 


SECOND CLASS 


Second Class (no weight limit): Newspapers, 
Magazines and other periodicals containing notice 
of 2nd-class entry; 2c for first 2 ounces, 1c for 
each additional 2 ounces or fraction, or the 4th- 
class rate, whichever is lower. 


THIRD CLASS 


Third Class (limit 8 ounces): Mailable matter 
not in Ist and 2nd classes. Circulars and other 
miscellaneous printed matter: 2c for first 2 ounces, 
ic each additional ounce. Books (incl. catalogs) 
of 24 pages or more (at least 22 of which are 
printed), seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
plants: 2c for first 2 ounces, 1}4c each additional 
2 ounces or fraction. - 

Bulk rate: Identical pieces of 3rd-class matter 
mailed under permit in bulk lots of not less than 
€ither 20 lbs. or 200 pieces; 14c a lb. or fraction 
with a minimum charge of 114c per piece; on 
circulars, miscellaneous printed matter and mer- 
chandise; on books or catalogs having 24 pages 
or more, seeds, plants, etc., 10c a lb. or fraction 
with a minimum charge of 142c per piece. Minimum 
charge for pieces of odd size or form, 3c. Bulk 
mailing fee, $10 per calendar year. Apply to post- 
master for permit. 

PARCEL POST—FOURTH CLASS 

Fourth Class or Parcel Post (over 8 ounces): 
Merchandise, books, printed matter. Wrap so that 
post office may easily examine package. May be 
sealed. Consult post office if necessary. 


Parcel Post Rates and Zones 
(Limit 20, 40 or 70 lbs.—See postmaster) 


Additional 
Zone and (miles) | -First pound pounds 
|e eet Gie aecraren 18 cents 1.45 ects. 
Bee (tO 150) 5..3.000 23 3.95 
3 (150-300)........ 25 5.15 
4 (300-600)........ 24 6.9 
5 (600-1,000)...... 26 9.25 
6 (1,000-1.400)..... 28 11,95 
7 (1,400-1,800).....° 30 15.2 
8 (over 1,800)... 32 18.05 


6 (over 1,0UN) ewe 
On parcels measuring more than 84 inches, but 
not more than 100 inches in length and girth com- 
bined, the minimum postage charge shall be the 
gone charge applicable to a 10-pound parcel. 


Catalogs 


Additional 
ax. to Gola First pound half-Ibs. 
POS eee <6) < s sigie + oe 12 cents 0.75 cents 
1-2 (to 150).......- 13 1.5 
3 (150-300). ....... 14 2.0 
4 (300-600) .......- 15 2.5 
5 (600-1,000)....... 17 3.25 
6 (1,000-1,400)..... 18 4.0 
7 (1,400-1,800)..... 19 5.0 
8 (over 1,800)...... beret 25 6.0 


POSTAL INFORMATION 
DOMESTIC RATES 


Valid in the United States, its Territories and Possessions. 


Books (Limit 70 Ib.) 


Books (containing no advertising matter other 
than incidental announcements of books) for all 
zones: 8c first lb., 4c each additional lb. 


Library Books (Limit 70 Ib.) 


Books sent by authorized libraries to readers 
and when returned by such readers, for delivery 
within the first three zones or the state in which 
mailed: 4c first Ib., lc each additional lb. 


Combination Mailings 


Letters may be placed in 2nd, 3rd or 4th class 
mail provided postage is paid for both first class 
and the other class. If 3rd class mail is mailed 
with 2nd or 4th class mail, postage must be paid 
for each class. Cover should indicate what class 
mail is enclosed. 


AIR PARCEL POST (over 8 ounces to 70 Ibs.): 
Packages not to exceed 100 inches in length and 
girth combined, including written and other mat- 
ter of the first class, whether sealed or unsealed, 
fractions of a pound being charged as a full pound. 
Six cents an ounce or fraction for all domestic air 
mail weighing up to and including 8 ounces re- 
gardless of distance or zone. 

Exceptions: The 8th zone rate applies to air 
parcel post between the U.S. or its territories and 
possessions, and to Armed Forces overseas when 
addressed APO or FPO New York, N. Y., San 


Francisco, Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, 
Wash. 
Air Parcel-Post Zone Rates 
ist pound Additional 
Zone and (miles) | over 8 ounces pounds 
1, 2&3 (to 300 mi.) .. 60 cents 48 cents 
4 (300-600)......... 65 50 
5 (600-1,000)....... 70 56 
6 (1,000-1,400)...... 75 64 
7 (1,400-1,800)...... 75 72 
8 (over 1,800)).2, 0... 80 80 


Special Handling 


_Fourth class parcels will be handled and de- 
livered as expeditiously as practicable (but not 
special delivery) upon payment, in addition to the 
regular postage: Up to 2 lbs., 25c; over 2 lbs. and 
up to 10 lbs., 35c; over 10 lbs., 50c. Such parcels 
must be endorsed, Special Handling. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


First class mail, up to 2 lbs., 30c; over 2 Ibs. 
and up to 10 lbs., 45c; over 10 lbs., 60c. 2nd, 
3rd and 4th class mail up to 2 Ibs., 45c; over 2 Ibs. 
and up to 10 lbs., 55c; over 10 Ibs., 70c. 


REGISTERED, INSURED, C. O. D. AND 
CERTIFIED MAIL 


Indemnity tRegis- | Insur- Unres- 
and fees tration ance istered 
No value......... BO." eee ats c.0.D 
Indemnity to $5... 50 10 30 
$5.01 to10<.... 50 10 40 
10.01 to°lS,2...-: 7°. 75 20 .60 
15.01 to 200... 00. « 75 20 .60 
20/01 to 25........ 15 .20 60 
25.01 to 30........ 75 .20 70 
30101 to 3d5. 2% ©. 75 .20 70 
35.01 to 40........ 75 .20 .70 
40.01 to 45........ 75 .20 70 
45.01 to 50........ 75 .20 .70 
5OOLA0 7b. 7.5.6.0. 75 30 .80 
75.01 to 100....... 75 30 80 
100.01 to 150...... 1.00 40 90 
150.1 to 200f...... 1.00 40 1.00 
200.01 to 400...... 1.25 tOnvegisicre! a 
400.01 to 600...... 1,50 where the declared var- 
600.01 to.800......| 1.75 |°tee of ot less that 
800.01 to 1,000. ... 2.00 55 cents shall be Mare: 


tLimit of C. O. 
collections is $200. 


Registry is applicable to 1st, 2nd and 3rd class 
minties, fund eaiea 4th class matter on which 
postage at the Ist class rate has been paid. The 
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mailer is required to declare the value of mail 
presented for registration. 


Insurance is applicable to 3rd_ and 4th class 
matter. Matter for sale addressed to prospective 
urchasers who have not ordered it or authorized 
ts sending will not be insured. 


C. O. D.: Unregistered—is applicable to 3rd and 
4th class matter and sealed domestic mail of any 
class bearing postage at the Ist class rate. Such 
mail must be based on bona fide orders or be in 
conformity with agreements between senders and 
addressees. Registered—For details consult post- 
master. 


Certified mail service is available for any matter 
having no intrinsic value on which ist class 
or air mail postage is paid. Receipt is furnished 
at time of mailing and evidence of delivery ob- 
tained. The fee is 20c in addition to postage. Re- 


INTERNATIONAL MAILS 
WEIGHT AND DIMENSIONAL LIMITS AND SURFACE RATES 
For air rates see pages 707-8-9 


Letters and letter packages. To Canada and 
Mexico 3c per ounce or fraction; to all other coun- 
tries. 8c for the first ounce and 4c each additional 
ounce or fraction. Weight limit: 4 lbs., 6 ounces, 
except to Canada which is 60 Ibs. Maximum di- 
mensions: Length, breadth, and thickness com- 
bined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 inches. 
Dimensions vary when sent in the form of a roll. 
Minimum dimensions: Envelopes must not measure 
less than 4 by 234 inches. 


Post cards. To Canada and Mexico, 2c each; 
4c with reply paid. To all other countries 4c each, 
8c with reply paid. Dimensions in inches: Max. 
6x414, Min. 4x234. Cards exceeding maximum 
dimensions must be paid at letter rate. 


Printed matter. 2c for the first 2 ounces, and 
146c each additional 2 ounces or fraction, (Consuit 
post office for special rates on second-class matter 
mailed by publishers or registered news agents 
to foreign countries.) Weight limit: For most 
countries, 6 lbs:, 9 ounces for prints in general 
and 11 lbs., for a single volume, For exceptions, 
see under exceptional weight limits for printed 
matter. Dimensions: Same as letters. 


Book rate. Books containing no publicity or ad- 
vertising other than that appearing on the covers 
or flyleaves, to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, El 
Salvador, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 8c per lb., or 
fraction. Dimensions: Same as letters. 


Exceptional Weight Limits for Printed Matter. 
Printed matter may weigh up to 11 pounds when 
addressed to Paraguay and Peru, up to 22 pounds 
to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Spain (including 
Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, and Spanish 
Offices in Northern Africa), Spanish Guinea, and 
Spanish West Africa, and up to 33 pounds to Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, El Salvador, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. A single volume may weigh 
up to 22 pounds when addressed to Paraguay or 
Peru and up to 60 pounds when addressed to 
Cuba, Mexico, Panama, or El Salvador. 


Raised print for the blind. To all countries, 1c 
per lb. or fraction. If free of postage in domestic 
mails, may be sent free to countries named above 
except Argentina, Brazil, Spain, and Spanish 
possessions. Weight limit: 15 lbs., 6 ounces. Dimen- 
sions: Same as letters, 


PARCEL POST 
For rates see pages 707-8-9 


General dimensional limits—Greatest length, 312 
feet; greatest length and girth combined, 6 feet. 


Prohibited articles. Before sending goods abroad 
the mailer should satisfy himself that they will 
not be confiscated or returned because their im- 
portation is prohibited or restricted by the coun- 
try of address. Information concerning prohibited 
or restricted articles at any U. S. post office. 


Packing. Parcels for transmission overseas 
should be even more carefully packed than those 
intended for delivery within the continental United 
States. Containers should be used which will be 
strong enough to protect the contents from the 
weight of other mails, from pressure and fric- 
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turn receipt, restricted delivery and 
services are available upon pa’ 
tional fees. No indemnity. 

MONEY ORDERS: Must be purchased at 
money order window of the post office or one 
its stations. Maximum amount for which a 
order may be issued, $100. When a larger sum is to 
be sent, additional orders must be obtained. 


20c; $10.01 to $100, 30c. Payable in e.U. 8.2 
incl. ka, Ww Puerto Rico, Vir 

Guam and Tutuila (Samoa); also for orders pay- 
able in Antigua, amas, Barbados muda, 


Brit. Guiana, Honduras and V 
ada, Canal Zone, Cuba, Dominica, Grenada, Ja- 
maica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, and d and Tobago. 


Fees for sending money abroad: From ic to $5, 
30c; $5.01 to $10, 40c; $10.01 to $100, 60c. 


Samples of merchandise. 3c first 2 ounces; 2¢ 
each additional 2 ounces or fraction. Weight limit: 
18 ounces. Dimensions: Same as for letters. Sam- 
ples may not contain any article having a salable 
value, or which is sent as a gift for personal use. 


Commercial papers. 3c first 2 ounces; 2c each- 
additional 2 ounces or fraction. Minimum charge: 
10c. Weight limit: 4 lbs., 6 ounces. Dimensions: 
Same as letters. 


Small packets. 3c first 2 ounces; 2c each addi- 
tional 2 ounces or fraction. Minimum charge: 20c. 
Weight limit: 2 Ibs., 3 ounces. Dimensions: Same 
as letters. Some countries do not admit small 
packets: see notes following Table. 


Eight-ounce merchandise packages. 3c first 2 
ounces, 2c each additional 2 ounces or fraction. 
Weight limit: 8 ounces. Dimensions: Same as . 
letters. Eight-ounce merchandise packages are 
ee Loge to Canada and to the countries named 
above. 


Registration. In addition to postage. For Postal 
Union articles, 50c to all countries except Canada. 
To Canada, 50c for liability up to $10, and 75c 
ae to $25. Registry return receipts: If requested 
“ time of mailing, 10c; requested after mailing, 
c 


Special delivery. In addition to postage. Postal 
Union articles only: Letter, letter-packages, post 
cards, and air mail, other articles, 30c up to 
Ibs.; over 2 lbs. up to 10 lbs., 45c; over 10 Ibs., 
60c. Surface other articles, 45c up to 2 lbs.; over 
2 lbs. up to 10 Ibs., 55c; over 10 Ibs., 70c. Not 
available to all countries—consult post office. 


Prepayment of replies from other countries. A 
mailer who wishes to prepay a reply by letter 
from another country may do so by sending his 
correspondent one or more international reply 
coupons, which may be purchased at United States 
post offices. One coupon should be accepted in any 
country in exchange for a stamp or stamps of that 
country sufficient to prepay a surface letter of the 
first unit of weight (usually either 1 ounce or 20 
grams) to the United States. A sufficient number 
of the coupons should be accepted for the prepay- 
ment of a reply by airmail letter not exceeding 20 
grams (about 34 ounce) in weight. Inquire at - 
post office as to the number necessary to prepay 
an air mail letter of the desired weight from any 
articular country. Some countries require that 
nternational reply coupons and the letters they 
are to prepay be presented at the post office. 


tion, climatic changes, and repeated handli | 
Contents should be solidly packed in the contaiaa | 
ers, —_ oe ee When sending liquids | 
or easily liquefiable substances surroun 

container with absorbent material. A. thesiiaes 


Sealing. Registered or insured parcels must be 
sealed. To some countries the sealing of ordinary 
(unregistered and uninsured) parcels is optional, 
and to others compulsory. Consult post office. F 


Customs declarations, and other forms. A par i 
post sticker, and at least one customs decineal | 
tion giving a complete description of the contents, | 
are required for each parcel mailed to another 
country. Information at post offices. 


es Se s aoe each to all. ‘countries 
rg ig ¥ Cards oo. ‘cents each to all sountsies cesent Canada de), Mexico. 


Air Service 


Other Articles! Parcel Post 


First 
4 0z, 


Bechuanaland 
ig pofentorate.. : : 

E rate, i < D4 jhe OEE ceeerceriee 
. Sen ng 5 . 4 5 “ 


pen 8 signa Fate eee: | a Bien ede 
as tue 


e. ; é 
China, Cont’l.. i OMEN (icon onta oe 

China, TeLwan ce aM WY i an eat 2 [Rice aceyiatace [tiem aes ee Sa . 
oe Penghu, 
ay, 


Corsica. <2... 


Dahomey..... 
Denmark. ..... 
Dominican 
Republic... . 
ee cer 2, err 


Ethiopia...... 
Falkland Isl... 
Faroe Islands.. 
Fiji Islands... 
Finland....... 
France, Incl. 
Monaco and 
GOT Sarees ace 
French Cam- 


French Equa- 
torial Africa. 
French Guiana 
French Guinea 
ee euen Poly- 


io ole ole cle clo cle ole le she slo ole samme ole alo ole ole Mame ole oly elo alr 2) 


Gam 


'Gilbraltai 
Gilbert & Tplitee 
Islands,.... 


cee cl? Je ole ale se Mame MM ole oo Mo oe o} 


Each © 
add’1. 
2 oz. or 
frac- 
tion 


Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 


7 22 
8 15 48 28 24 22 ; 
8 15 43 22 440 
8 10 ieRamat eee: aiad| me Cbtielte re 22 22) Bt 
8 10 34 14 -22 11 } 
8 410 2.33 12 22 44 ¥ 
8 10 2.31 10 .23 44 
8 10 ‘34 £ 22 444 t 
8 25 .90 -70 -22 22 
Rereisracr 8 15 45 .25 -28 44 i 
8 15 2.37 16 24 44 
8 25 2.64 44 .24 22 
8 25 85 65 22 oe 
8 25 -56 135 we 440 
8 25 2.56 135 25 44 | 
8 15 2.39 18 -22 22 i 
8 15 Al .20 23 22/4 
8 25 52 31 25 22; 4% 
“ 
Meiers 8 315 2.45 .24 .22 14 7 
8 25 53 33 22 44 
8 10 30 10 .22 22 
8 325 65 45 25 22 
8 2. .53 32 .25 
8 25 .65 45 x 
8 425 2.70 A9 
8 25 21.00 .80 
8 2. .92 72 
8 415 2.52 31 
8 2. 52 31 
8 1 33 13 
20 tar 8 425 48 27 
MEAD VG) dine «#555 8 15 AT 27 
sf dechtenstein. . 8 1 “43 122 
Lithuania. . 8 415 2.52 31 
8 15 42 21 
Ber ety e370 8 25 2.79 59 
8 .66 45 
8 415 2.44 24 
8 25 90 70 
8 15 45 25 
8 10 35 15 
8 25 53 33 
bonus 8 25 69 48 
‘Mexico(peroz. ) 3 6 30 .09 
Montserrat... 8 10 33 318 
Morocco...... 8 15 A5 25 
Nauru eee 8 25 84 63 
Netherlands... 8 15 42 21 
ae Hose 8 25 94 73 
ndies...... 8 10 38 18 
New Caledonia! 8 25 .89 68 
New Guinea.. 8 25 94 73 
New Hebrides. 8 25 84 63 
8 25 .79 59 
8 10 35 14 
paar shoe 8 25 -53 33 
raat, Wenn 8 25 54 34 
8 25 1.00 80 
RpeNeie osx 8 15 43 23 
Sead 8 25 2.63 43 


sholaiihand 8 25 53 Bes oitaaie ails tere wae 1.01 25 11 
44 air 
Panama... 8 10 2.33 3 91 21 70 22 70 sur- 
face 
pens pee; : re : es ae Sige SERS or iy ace 53 27 ll 
aS oh : A i -50 61 32 44 
DROS ci. 5.3.8 25 0 40 41.35 -75 23 22 
A ce 8 410 2.45 2. 1,23 37 ae 22 
Philippines. 8 25 81 60 1.81 1.26 45 22 444 
oe Peete 3 1B 2141 30 196 rr 33 32 
Port aa 7 44 45 22 22 
rica, ..... 8 25 2 X = 
Portuguese 69 49 1,63 1.00 53 22 22 
Ra sare 8 25 2.65 4 ; 
Portiugticse 5 1.83 88 86 23 11 
MOP vice sss 8 25 21, Satu Mesccdlloncholevevetere c 
Portuguese W a ‘ 26 32 
Africa: 
Angola..... 8 25 2.63 43 1.45 83 53 ae 22 
Guinea, St. Se habs PR dla eS 53 22 22 
Thomas and ’ 
Prince Isl... 8 25 2.63 oS) a crams iracatl eestor ya | .24 22 
Reunion Isl... 8 25 .68 Al Biicnt coca 81 27 44 
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Air Service 
<— as onteee Parcel 
sur- | Letters | Other Articles! Parcel Post ily Max 
‘ace and |—————___— | __ tf 
mail letter pureed 
not pack- Each Each Each post 
A pk (ied chess Aes *t. ee ieee “at First add’l. | (surface 
. 5 oz, or oz, OZ. Or und u 
\% oz.) frac- frac- SS or! fear one 
tion tion tion 
f Cents Cents n 
Rhodesia ana : Cents Cents Cents Lbs. 
yassaland . 25 76 2155 a | is Cp chee pss ete 
apereats eee a 8 15 2.40 en cea res ‘ ae 3 38 732 
Bh Chrlstoher : 45 $1.27 27 22 
. Kitts) 10 33 13 22 22 
St. Helena... - 8 25 : 
St. Pierre and 4 eet: ae i 
eae 2 
DET .OF,)/< wei Sect eaten eit 51] eV Aea Paola | Vebolie celery willis: «es 
St. Vincent... 8 LU cement range capella ter lisa suse cdc eee Ts 35 33 
Salvador, El... 8 310 4.33 13 L026 26 44 
Samoa,Western| 8 25 73 1155 il tesa bee ce 22 11 
Santa Cruz.... 8 25 ‘84 163, © (RG ese eee ee 26 11 
Sarawak...... 8 2 -99 78 Foo |aie citer ce Sp .29 22 
Saudi Arabia. . 8 325 -60 .40 41.60 24 22 
Senegal....... 8 25 44 {23 J 25 44 
Seychelles... .. 8 25 -74 Sie Ue arte bee (ae cn 39 Il 
Sierra Leone. . 8 25 62 ph ied (er pee ere ea 25 22 
Solomons..... 8 25 84 2S Wesigh Hayek ccsecrels aes «2d 11 
Somalia...... 8 25 62 Ae OE owt Heya fo: ethane 25 22 
Somaliland... . 8 25 60 2 | oneal ise eR eo 27 22 
So.-W. Africa.. 8 25. 2.68 AT 1.31 36 il 
Spain, incl. 
Canary & 
Balearic Isl. 
and Spanish 22 air 
offices in N. 44 sure 
pataun 2 | | at | 81" a3 | ag 
e: A PED! opirans ousncrreste Py. 
Spanish West 7 * 
Africa...... 8 25 52 SERA [laletral eyes een eters ketyeRe ke PRE | ir . 
Sudan... 8 25 2.57 36 1.62 23 22 
Surinam...... 8 10 AL 20 22 44 
Sweden....... 8 15 45 24 85 24 44 
Switzerland... 8 15 43 22 92 .25 44 
“yg eae 8 25 52 31 1.22 .24 444 
Tanganyika... 8 25 65 A5 1.35 .24 il 
Thailand..... 8 25 95 75 2.29 .22 22 
PPOZOs.... 5. ch 8 25 53 RPE. Aeterna oe unee La .26 44 
Tonga 
eeenaly) Ie 8 25 72 EPL Ma | cheetah esd tetera. 28 il 
Tobago.,... 8 10 38 17 1.03 22 22 
Tristan da 
MAHA. cas 8 25 68 AT 1.31 34 11 
Tunisia....... 8 15 AT 26 1.11 22 44 
PKOY.: tates 2 8 15 49 28 41.15 24 44 
Turks Island. . 8 10 30 .10 94 22 22 
Uganda....... 8 25 65 45 1.35 24 il 
Un, of So. Afr 8 25 2.68 AT 1.31 25 il 
1 S.8.Be/ eo. .5 8 415 2.52 31 1.66 25 44 
Upper Volta 3 ee 25 .50 RUN Wal gral at aatensil sake ecepeent 22 44 
Uruguay 
(Montevideo) . 8 410 .58 38 1.26 22 44 
Other places. 8 410 58 38 1.26 22 44 
Vatican City 
Siac 8 15 2.45 24 1.08 22 on 
“3 8 310 38 18 1.27 20 44 
sacar 8 425 2.92 .72 tle Feuna adtpalis, Slav mr ete ors A .23 22 
Windward Isl. 8 10 38 ply 41.01 & ‘ .22 22 
NeMER. cc. 8» 25 -59 Sy Naarenerese-s.0) |p incomnpencrs EO uence 
Yugoslavia... . 8 415 43 22 87 24 44 
Zanzibar, 
Pemba..... 8 25 65 45 1.35 30 11 


iOther articles (prints, samples, small packets, etc.) When no special rate is shown in “Other 

articles’’ column the air mail letter rate to the country concerned applies, 2Small packets not accepted. 
8Merchandise prohibited in letters or letter packages. ‘Restrictions apply, Consult Post Office. 
5Packages weighing 8 ounces or less may not be sent as parcel post. “Rates vary. Consult Post Office. 
7Gift parcels are limited to 4 lb. 6 oz. 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 


Be ee 
Year Cost of ; Length of |[PaidasCom- Gross | Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 
(Fis- City Post Rural pensation of} Revenue of | penditure of age Stamps 
cal) Delivery Offices | Routes |Postmasters| Department | Department Issued 
Dollars Number Miles Dollars Dollars Dollars Number 
1900 14,512,190 | 76,688 28,685 19,112,097 102,354,579 107,764,937 3,998 ,544,564 


1910..| 31,683,591 Peony. 993,068 | _27,521,013 224,128,658 230,010,240 9,067,164,886 


a 32 ,150,2 
1930. .| 146,531,671 | 49,063 | 1,334,842 52,850,087 705,484,098 803,700,086 | 16,268,856,071 
1940..| 161.184,553 | 44,315 | 1.401.690 49,238 aoe 766,948,627 807,732,865 16.361 ee 


ag 6,700 " 5 4 
1952. | 464/404,364 } 40,919 | 1,499,910 | 126,835,168 | 1,947,316,280 | 2,666,860,371 22,067 ,082,690 
1953. .| 473,789,633 | 40,609 | 1,512,689 | 130,114,660 } 2,097,099,330 


wt 2: ,504 | 2,268,516,71 2, 9, 7 
1955. .| 534,764,558 | 38,316 | 1,544,704 | 136,072,135 | 2,349,476,529 2,712,150,181 | 23,105,454,370 
1956..| 660,395,774 | 37,012 | 1,579,044 | 139,821,889 2,512,383,897 | 3,034,207,591 | 23,722,488.960 

POST OFFICES IN UNITED STATES; RURAL ROUTES 
As of July 1, 1957, there was a total of 37,012 post offices throughout the United States and Posses- 
sions. Of this number 3,681 were First Class; 6,612 Second Class; 13 134 Third Class, and_ 13,585 
Fourth Class. There were 31,669 rural routes covering 1,579,044 miles in the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia, 


‘ re } 
i Source: U. S. Government Organization 1 
the Federal Security Agency was termin- grouped the Nati 
Apr. 11, 1953 the Public Health Service was 
| under the Dept. of Health, Education & 

. It traces its origin to 1798, when hospi- 
for men of the merchant marine were 
orized. The Public Health Service is under 
ection of the Surgeon General (Leroy 


ao 


cal products, including licensing of serums, toxins 
and 4ateting: and the methods of collecting and 
using blood banks. There are a Division of Re- 
search Services, a Division of Business Operations — 
and a Division of meceaeey ae. ee 
Ol of disease and of health improvement. of the funds appropria yy Congress 

e Public Health Service has four major research and training in non-Federal medical 
us: Office of the Surgeon General, Medical institutions. Thus the National Institute of Health 
es, State Services and National Institutes is concerned not only with the latest methods of 
of Health. fighting disease and thus improving national 
oan Office of the Surgeon General, besides health, but also extending the training of physi- 


id prevent introduction of communicable dis- 
ses; (3) to spread knowledge of prevention and 


roviding administrative direction, is concerned cians to deal with the most baffling diseases. 

“ith Pecrdinating civil defense and estimating The Clinical Center, opened 1953 at Bethesda, 
lian medical needs in emergencies. The Bureau Md., provides opportunity for direct study of 
edical Services enforces quarantine regula- disease by the seven institutes. It is a 14-story 
iS via 26 major stations in the U. S. and 5 hospital of 500 beds, with twice as much space 
road, operates hospitals and clinics for Federal geyoted to laboratories as to patients. The latter 
eneficiaries of the Public Health Service, includ- 37. chosen on consultation with the home physi- 


Indians and Eskimos, and is associated with t differ 
fensive medical research and hospital building ©ian. While methods of treatment do no 


i tly from those in outside hospitals, every 
‘ograms. The Bureau of State Services concen- 8&2 
Reates on federal-state and interstate health Patient is carefully studied and id gs 
programs, with some international activities. longer under observation than is customary, 
Under the National Institutes of Health are also extending to him after his return home. 


Commemoratives and Ordinary Postal Issues During 1957 


*. Date Stamp ee From Date Stamp Value From 
‘ COMMEMORATIVE Aug. © L)AirPorce. 0.0.5 6 6¢ Washingtay, 
Jan. 11\Alexander Hamilton| 3¢ |New York, Aug. 15/Virginia of Bath, 
: N.Y. al Sagadahock”’.....| 3¢ Maine 
Dene UWS IPOHO..s 6... kee 3¢ Wash eom, Aug. 31/Ramon Magsaysay . 8¢ Washington, 
Feb. 11/|Coast and Geodetic Seattle, Sept. 6|/Marquis de La Easton, Pa., 
; BUPVEY + a ses ne 3¢ Washington ||"CP Fayette. .-..... 3¢ Fayetteville, 
Feb. 23)|Architects of New York, N. C>= 
AMerCBin,. sien'e 3¢ IN; Ys Lo i 
May 22 Steel Industry of New York, Kentuck 
AMEMCA 5. » « 3¢ N. ¥. Nov. 22|Whooping Crane...| 3¢ |CorpusChristi, 
June 10/International Naval Texas, New 
eS ee catia 3¢ Db a a York, N. Y. 
J Own Festival.... rgin = ‘lushing, L. I., 
June 14/Oklahoma State- je Ole City, ppc. Ba Ping Hee ee ape 
OG tier ata on a. 
July ~1/Teachers of America| 3¢ Bit yates ORDINARY 
a, 
July 4/American Flag,.,.. 4¢ |Washington, Sept 3)\Special Delivery....| 30¢ | Indianapolis, 
D: C he. Indiana 


United Nations Postage Issued in 1957 


Stamps issued in 1957: January 28, 3c and 8c in honor of the World Meteorological Organization. 
April 8, 3c and 8c in honor of the United Nations Emergency Force. May 27, 4c airmail stamp, reg- 
ular issue and 4c airmail postal card. October 24, 3c and 8c stamps commemorating United Nations 
Day. December 10, 3c and 8c stamps commemorating Human Rights Day. 

UN stamps are valid for postage only on mail deposited at UN Headquarters, New York. They 
may be purchased for both philatelic and postage purposes at the UN Postal Administration’s Sales 
Counter at UN Headquarters. They may also be ordered by mail from the UN Postal Administration. 
First day of issue servicing is provided for all new UN postage stamps. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT LARGE CITIES 


FE EE Ee 
Year Phila- Los Washing-|San Fran- 
(Cal.) | New York | Chicago delphia Angeles Boston Detroit | ton, D.C. cisco 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars Dollars 


1950... . |170,095,291|117,324,467| 40,064,731] 37,502,230) 34,030,410] 27,745,362] 31,201,508 24,183,779 
1951... . |178,697,993|121,598,204] 41,870,646] 39,806,367| 35,404.523| 29°755.824 33,855,977) 28,930,843 
1952... . |195,464,047|131,789,942] 45,728,519] 43,909,409] 37,859,220| 32'821/093 43,461,089) 33,834,352 
1953... , |203,723,990|140,286,634| 47,959,931] 47,136,899] 40,071,903| 36,180,987 45,727,311) 33,860,377 
1954... . /213,079,820/148,652,833/ 50,408,758] 50,308,988] 42,294'154| 361422005 46,477,408) 33,317,364 
1955... . |216,270,497|153,738,620| 50,951,067| 52,670,275) 43.361,180| 37.868.614| 47,865,152) 32,927,266 
1956... . '221,179,770/157,093,800|_ 51,870,132] 54,519,850! 43,645,712| 38,100,873 49,510,544| 32,610,734 


Other Cities 1956: Atlanta, $18,242,708; Baltimore, $19,093,548; Brooklyn, $27,787,069; Buffalo, $11,- 
380,844; Cincinnati, $17,575,052; Cleveland, $28,229,756; Dallas, $20,594,724; Denver, 14,578,274; 
Houston, $13,971,205; Indianapolis, $14,722,350; Kansas City, Mo., $26,178,864; Louisville, 10,176,226; 
Milwaukee, $17,792,051; Minneapclis, $21,383,715; New Orleans, $9,212,947; Newark, $12,645,592; Pitts- 


Heap Pie Portland, $12,022,392; St. Louis, $31,591,416; San Antonio, $7,018,870; Seattle, 


POSTAL SAVINGS 


For Postal savings $5 will open an interest-bearing account. Any person 10 years of age or | 
over may start an account. A married woman may deposit in her own name. Any number of dollars but | 
not less than $5 may be deposited, until the deposit reaches $2,500, exclusive of accumulated interest. _ 
Total deposits at the close of the fiscal years: 1951, $2,788,199,010; 1952, $2,617,564,136; 1953, $2.457,- 
548,188; 1954, $2,251,419,237; 1955, $2,007,996,458; 1956, $1,765,469,846; 1957, $1,462,268, 304. bige 
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Religion—United States 


Denominational Census 


RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
Census of Religious Bodies in United States 


Source: The World Almanac Questionnaire and Year Book of American Churches 


ffl 


The churches and church memberships in Continental United States, as reported by the National 


Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. 


Benson Y. Landis, editor, published September, 1957 were: 


Religious bodies: 258. 
Number of churches: 308,647, a gain of 1%. 


Membership 103,224,954, a gain of 3% over 1955. 


Catholics reportediy increased 3.5%. 
the Continental United States. 


S. A. in its Yearbook of American Churches, 1958, 


Protestants listed a gain of 2.9%, Roman 
Church membership is equal to over 62% of the population in 


. Sunday or Sabbath school enrollment: 39,904,276, in 270,606 schools, a gain of 2.5% in enrollment. 
In the following table, the totals for churches and membership came from several sources and 


do not coincide with the figures auoted above. 


Some were reported as of 1956, others as of 1957, 


Some came from World Almanac questionnaires, others from the Yearbook of American 
1958, signifying that the most recent denominational figures have been used, oe 


The number of churches is given in parentheses, 


Denomination Members Denomination Members 
Adventist Bodies: 319,207| Ch. of God & Saints of Christ (216) .. is 
Advent Christian Church (414)....... 30,423} Church of iifamisaation D.. : - r bs Onc 7B:000 
Church of God (Abrahamic Faith) (106) 4,800| Church of the Living God (Christian 
Life and Advent Union (3)........... : 34 Workers for Fellowship (5)......... 65 
Primitive Advent Christian Ch. (12). . 504| Church of the Living God, The Pillar 
Seventh-day Adventists (2,880)....... 283,140 and Ground of Truth (107)........ 2,350 
African Orthodox Church (30)....... 7,000| Church of the Nazarene (4,240)...... 282,412 
Amana Church Society (7).......... 817| Church of the New Jerusalem: 971 
American Rescue Workers (25)....... 1,500; Gen’l Ch, of the New Jerusalem (25).. inte 
cere es aaa Holy Church ore canecal eevee on ie (Be New Jeru- “080 
OIPGOd (S00) 6 ones seis waialae oe “ salem in the U.S. A. (54).......... ' 
Assemblies of God (7,929)..........., 471,115| Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ of 
Associated Gospel Chs. (no data)..... x fae peesto neem ioe antes Paar Beet 
: ’ urch ©: evelation (15)........... . 
Petree Baten Matistes avaliable) — | | 9 934,467| Churches of Christ (17,060) --..1. a0 1,8007000 
American Baptist Assn. (3,000)....... *600/000| Ch’s of Christ in Christ’n Union (197). 10,900 
American Baptist Convent’n (6,369)...| 1,536,276| Churches of God: 387,682 
Nat’! Baptist Conv. of Amer. Cae, 2'668,799| Ch. of God (Cleveland, penne (2,864)| 147,233 
Nat'l Baptist Conv., U. 8. A. (25,642).| 5,000,155} Ch. of God (Anderson, Ind.) (2,146)... 123,523 
Southern Baptist Convention (30,834) .| 8,708,823} Ch. of God, Seventh Day (15)........ 2,000 
Baptist Gen. Conf. of Amer. (465). ... 61.724| Ch. of God, Seventh Day (Denver, 
Christian Unity Baptist Assn. (12).... 661 Colo.) G2) Ma chet Gad CHO rat 
Conserv. Baptist Assn. of Amer. (1,035 250,000} ‘The (Orig: — Ch. of ee (7b) Seatete 0 
Duck River (and Kindred) Assns. of The Church of God, (1,829).......... 71,777 
ES DUISES TES OD incon Fic atc oest ee 9,720| _ Church of God of Prophecy (1,154)... 33,149 
Evang. Baptist Ch., Gen. Conf. of (31) 2'200| Churches of God, Holiness (36)...... ;500 
Free Will Baptists (2,091)............ * 172'683| Churches of God in N. A. (General : 
General Association of Regular Eldership) ok ietian eae 36,88 
iBapises GUS, ~(759) oc eat crtere steteie cay 129,100 Conégregationa ° aoe . (see 
General Baptists (722)............005 55,300] _, United vip ee @ ae St) eran 12 
General Six Principle Baptiste (8) sae 320| Congregational Holiness Ch. (138).... 4, 
Nat'l. Bapt. Evangelical Life OU 8) 1S lingselplestof. Christ (7,082) .e eee 922, 
Rvita Aatouibly GF CE, AP (eee) a1 er ar ale cutee OF Clarist (7,982) 1,922,484 
Nat'l Primitive Baptist Convention of Eastern Orthodox Church: 2,595,206 
(iy ORs eal QUA UR ES he Rory rente ey ee rac 80,000} Albanian Orthodox Church (15)...... 14,000 
No. American Baptist Assn. (1,760)... 285,658| American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 
No. American Baptist Gen. Conf. (294) 49,289 Greek Catholic Church (70)........ 100,000 
Primitive Baptists (1,000)........... 72,00 American Catholic Church (Syro- 
Regular Baptists (266).............. 17,186 Antiochean) (36)............ mer 4,280 
Separate Baptists (92)............... 6,942| American Holy Orthodox Catholic 
Seventh Day Baptists (60)........... 5,965 Apostolic Eastern Church (25)n. eer 2,800 
Seventh Day Bapt’s (German tle! (3) 150 io ieee as a > Church (no 
-! -in-the-Spiri statistics 
ee ane Fg = Ps meee 6 201 Apostolic Episcopal Church (46)...... 7,086 
United Free Will Baptist Ch. (836)... . 100,000 Armenian Apostolic Church of : 
United Baptists (568)... ,64 America (61)..... tet ea 102,900 
Bible Protestant Church (39) ........ > Assyrian Orthodox Church (4).. sensi 3,300 
Brethren (German Baptists):........ 242,454 Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Ch, (20)... | 5,300 
Brethren Ch. (Ashland, Ohio) (110). :. ,697 Church of the East and of the | Per 
Brethren Church (Progressive) (151). . 22,051 ABSYTIANS (10); tant sielcisls ie) eteeesenas | CP 
Church of the Brethren (1,052)....... 197,290 Greek Archdiocese of North and | 
Church of God (Dunkards) (8)...... 61 South America (378)........ SL aAPLO 1,150,000 
Old German Baptist Brethren (56).... 3,805 Holy Orthodox Church in America 
Brethren, Plymouth (8 bodies) (664). . 25,806 (Eastern & Apostolic) (4).... fice ine . 1,300 
Brethren (River):.. 0... 0... ee eerseee 7,347| Holy Ukrainian Autocephalic Orthodox eee 
Brethren in Christ (121):........ Petit? ,092 Ch, in Exile (6)... wae ae ae ee ee as Pats - 
Old Order or Yorker Brethren (7)..... 291 Romanian Orthodox Church (50) ecg i 
United Zion Church (21)...,........ 964 Russian Orthodox Church Outside Eten 
Buddhist Churches of America (47).. 10,000 FE ey ee nk Gaol I 
Catholic Apostolic Church (7)... ... . YE Church of America (359)...........| 760,000 
Catholic Churches (other than Roman, Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church (53) . 100, 
see Eastern Orthodox, Liberal Catho- Syrian Antiochean Orthodox Ch. (80) . . 110,000 
lic and old Catholic) Ukrainian Orthodox Ch., of Amer. (36) 45 
Christ Unity Science Church (4.481)..)_ 1,598,009) Ukrainian Orthodox Ch. of U.S. A. (96)/ 80,000 
Ginicuan Catholic Church, Zion, Til. i Rthicel Gsi¥ure Mores (22) ae 36000 
vangelic2! on e fo) n. . y 
Feat or N Ax (202)..2. 5:5 19,000| Evangelical Free Ch. of America (412) 28,052 
Christian & Missionary Alliance (969).| 85.200) Pvaneecn of America (406). 55,437 
ti Church (30)........ Pees uc Ue f 
Ghiletian Seléatiets (see Church of Evexelica! Ree ye eee (see 
nee Go 20) ea ee eo 15,400 Byanaetce Delted Brecheee (4,489)... biel 
"i ly C h (28) . 500| Evangelistic Associations: i 
Chr of te remy os" ze (as) 9,018; Apostolic Christian Ch. of Amer. (63). 8,298 
Church of Christ, Scientist (no statis- eer, Church Re, 
oe ae ee ional (A) iets aaron mgt pute 45| Christian Congregation (142)......... 14,899 
Church of God in Christ (3,500)...... 360,428| Church of Daniel's Band (4)......... 200 
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Denomination 


a ee ee 
The Church of God (Apostolic) (22)... 
Ch. of God as oe by Christ cre 
Metropolitan Church Assn, (28)...... 
Missionary Bands of the World (11)... 
Missionary Church Assn. (107)....... 
PaTOL Pine (BL)! Hho hares oe. aes se 
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Wisconsin & other states (860)..... 
Lutheran Church-Mo. Synod (4,764). . 
PIGRTOMMISAIONS: (50). 55.5 cus cle ne eae 
Norwegian Synod of the American 


339,106 
2,086,479 
6,460 


Evangelical Lutheran Ch. (80)...... 12,872 

Slovak Evangelical Luth’n Ch. (58)... 16,47 
Lutherans (other) 

Am. Evangelical Luth. Ch. (86)....... 22,220 
Ch. of the Luth. Brethren of Amer. (52) 3,250 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ameri- 

ca (Elelsen Synod) (10)............ 1,500 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church 

isha 05 gy GE) ee 6,567 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Ch. 

(Suomi Synod) (157).............. 35,672 
Nat’! Evangelical Luth, Ch, (59)...... 561 


Protestant Conference (Luth'n) 


(9. 3,253 
United Lutheran Ch, in Amer, (4,133). | 2,244,017 


a pe 


Denominational Census 


Fire Baptized Holiness Ch. (300)..... the Holiness Methodist Ch. (7)..... 
Fire Baptized Holiness Church The Methodist Church (39,845)...... 9,444 
(Wesleyan) (52)................. 1,011/ New Cong. Methodist Ch. (25)....... 1 
Free Christ’n Zion Ch. of Christ (734) 18,975| Primitive Methodist Church (92)..... 
Friends: 661) Reformed Meth. Union Epise. Ch. (33) 
Central Yearly Meeting of Friends (10) 552! Reform. Zion Union Apostolic Ch. (52) 
Five Years Meeting of Friends (475).. 69,000) Southern Methodist Church (52)...... 
Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Friends Union Amer. M. E. Church (76)...... 
Church (Independent) (88)........- 6,711) Wesleyan Meth. Ch. of Amer. (1,029) . 
Oregon Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
MOPED ONE DU) Paticis <4 dos 2. 0) Sm dtisha 30s:2 9.0 Rie ,074| Moravian Bodies: 
Pacific Yearly pace te of Paes (20). 867 BA ie a geet Rees a ere ores 
igious Society of Friends (Con- vian Bre AZ oes ett 
Recteniive) G3) hr eR ee 1,974] Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum): 
Religious Society of Friends (General Northern Provinee (114)........... 
alae | (QA o aierare ettnciere as «ss 28,024 Southern Province (45)...........- 
Religious Society of Friends (Kansas Mormon (see Latter-day Saints) 
Yearly Meeting) (90)............+. 8,459 Nat’l David Spiritual Temple of Christ 
reek Orthodox (see Eastern Orthodox Church Union U. S. A. (68).......-.. 
 Churenen : New Apostolic Church of N. A. (182). 
Holiness Church of God (23)......... 600| Old Catholic Churches: 101,068 
House of David (1) ............-.... 150 American Catholic Church, Archdiocese 
Independent Fundamental Churches Be kee: sey ROG! Church (62) Sere 
of America (400)................ 65,000 Old-Catholic Ch. in Amer:(28).-..2: 
. Independent Negro Churches (50).... 12,337 Reformed. Catholic Churehi (Utrecht 
International Church of the Four 
Confession), Province of North 
square Gospel (707)............... 74,767 Mmeriod. OO) aces ae 
Jehovah's witnesses (3,597).......... 189,517| Open Bible Standard Churches (265) . 25, 
Jewish Congregations (4,079)........ | 5,200,000 Pentecostal Raseutiien: 368 
Kodesh Church of Immanuel (9).... 562|* “Calvary Pentecostal Cnuréh@syl2e. a 
Latter-day Saints: 1,437,652! Emmanuel Holiness Church (56)...... 
Church of Christ, Temple Lot (12).... 3,000 Int'l Pentecostal Assemblies (43)...... 
Church of Jesus Christ (40).......... 2,350} Pent. Assemblies of the World (395)... 
Church of Jesus Christ (Cutler) (1)... 16 Pentecostal Church of Christ (38)... .. 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Pentecostal Ch. of God of Amer. (900). 103,500 
Saints (Mormon) (2,869)... 2...... 1,289,581 Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Church’) (43) 203... Seas Sees 
Saints (Strangites) (5)............. 225 Pentecostal Holiness Church (1,207)... 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ United Pentecostal Church (1,500).... 5 
of Latter-day Saints (850).......... 142,480] Pilgrim Holiness Church (988)....... 1, 
Liberal Catholic Church (8)......... ,000| Polish Nat’! CatholicCh. of Amer. (147) 282,000 
Lithuanian Nat’! Catholic Ch. (3)... 5,672| Presbyterian Bodies: 3,963,3 
Lutheran Bodies: 7,400,999 Associate Presbyterian Ch. of N. A. (7) 
American Lutheran Church (1,961)... . 908,954) Associate Reformed Presbyt’n Church 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Ch. General Synod) (147)............. 7,4 
MUS Babee sie esha ace eal cg ercnra able soon ing 553,636} Colored Cumberland Presby. Ch. (121) 30,000 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (2,470).. | 1,020,719] Cumberland Presbyterian Ch. (997) .... 85,6. 
Lutheran Free Church (339)......... 73,210 Orthodox Presbyterian Ch. (80)...... 9,200 
United Evangelical Luth’n Ch. (170).. 59,049 Presbyterian Ch. in the U. 8. (3,875)... 829,675 
Lutheran Synodical Conference Presby, Ch. fn the U.S. of A. (8,362).. | 2,722,017 
of North America: Reformed Presbyterian Ch. in N. A. 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of (General Synod) (11).............. 1,181 


) 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of N. A. 
(Old: School) (73). ewes Cone 5 
United Presby. Ch. of N. A. ey; tae 251,344 
Protestant Episcopal Church (6,708).. | 2,852,965 
Quakers (see Friends) 


Reformed Bodies: 442,075 
Christian Reformed Church (495)..... 211,454 
Free Magyar Reform. Church in 

America: (26). sc Boark «aos terete 8,500 
Netherlands Reformed Congregat’s (15) 5,408 
Protestant Reform Churches of 

America (17). 5°... ont roReneneaee 2,462 
Reformed Church in America (804)... 205,323 


Mennonite Bodies: 162,293| Salvation Army (1,280) 247,012 
Beachy Amish Mennonite Chs. (28)... 2,677| Schwenkfelders (5) ...... 2,400 
Ch. of God in Christ (Mennonite) (32) 3,870| Social Brethren (26)........ , 900 
Conference of the Evangelical Men- Spiritualists: 174,977 

nonite Church (20)...............- 2,210} Int'l Gen. Assembly of Spirtualists (209) 164,072 
Conservative Mennonite Con- Nat’! Spiritual Aliiance of the 

PAPeNCe! (BO) Fries sie eae a hagas 5,459 pis Ae (BZ eae ada yee tals et ere ae 3,005 
Evangelical Mennonite ay ober 2,348 Nat'l Spiritualist Assn. of Chs. (244) .. 7,900 
zeneral Conf. Mennonite Ch. te 38,118 
Hutterian Brethren (26)............. 917 vere Ey Ctriet (00) mide siaaiek oa" 18,000 
psctirmmer Mennonite Brethren 2 yoo) 0.9 cic ee illo a= aan eh ace cate lh Pecgget oe nee ites eke ae if 

Gonference (18).5...0 0 ee, 1,638| Unitarian Churches (368)............ 105,000 
Mennonite Brethren Gh. of N. A. (71). 11/212| United Brethren Bodies............. 20,626 
Mennonite Church (534)........... 0.513| United Brethren in Christ (328). ..... 20,031 
Old Order Amish Mennonite Ch. (228 16,794| ,__ United Christian Church (14)... 1... 595 
Old Order (Wisler) Mennonite Ch. (28) 3/887| United Church of Christ, formed in... | 2,179,394 
Reformed Mennonite Church (16)... . 65 1957 through union of the Congrega- 

Methodist Bodies: ,945,786 tional Christ. Chs. (5,549)......... 1,379,394 
African Meth. Episcopal Ch. (5,878)... | 1,166,301 and the 
African M. BE. Zion Ch, (3,083)......, 1,000 Evangelical & Ref. Ch. (2,736) ..... 800,000 
African Union First Colored Methodist United Holy Gh. of America (426). . 27,070 

Protestant Church (33)............ 5,000| United Missionary Church (203)... .; 10,303 
Christian Meth. Episcopal Ch. (2,469) 392,167 Universalist Ch. of America (388) .... 70,519 
ongregational Methodist Ch. (190)... 12,448| Vedanta Society (11)........, 1,000 
Cong. Meth. Ch. of U.S. A. (100)... 7,500} Volunteers of America (197). .//.7°7° 27:110 
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Headquarters of Religious Denominations 


(Year organized in parentheses) 


Advent Christian Church (1854)—Pres.-Exec., 
Dr. Lee Elmore Baker. Secretary, Rev. Herbert H. 
Holland, Sr., 20216 Albany St., Detroit 34, Mich. 

Adventists, Seventh-day, General Conference of 

1863)—Pres., R. R. Figuhr. Secretary, W. R. 

ach, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church (1816)— 
Senior Bishop, Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr.; Gen. 
Sec., Dr. Russell S, Brown, 7940 Champlain Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (1796) 
—Gen. Sec., Rev. F. Claude Spurgeon, 1326 U 
St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

»Armenian Apostolic Church of America (1889)— 
Archbishop, The Most Rev. Mampre (Calfayan). 
even Arslanian, 630 Second Ave., New York 

Assemblies of God (1914)—Gen. Supt., Ralph 
M. Riggs. Gen. Sec., J. Roswell Flower, 434 W. 
Pacific St.. Springfield 1, Mo. 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church (1860)— 
Pres: Dr. Oscar A. Benson. Sec., Dr. _D. Verner 
Swanson, 2000 Kaneville Rd., Geneva, Ill. 

Baptist Association, American (1905)—Pres., Dr. 
A. T. Powers, Minden, La.; Corr. Sec., Dr. A. L. 
Patterson, 214 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Tex. 

Baptist Association, North American (1950)— 
Pres., M. E. Childers; Sec. of Publications, T. O. 
Tollett; Sec. of Missions, W. J. Burgess. 716 Main 
St., Little Rock, Ark. 


Baptist Convention, American  (1907)—Pres., 
Rey. Clarence W. Cranford. Gen. Sec., Rev. R. E. 
Nelson, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Baptist Convention, U.S.A., National (1880)— 
Pres., Rev. J. H. Jackson, 3101 So. Parkway, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Sec., Rev. T. J. Jemison, 915 Spain St., 
Baton Rouge 2, La. 

Baptist Convention, Southern (1845)—Pres., 
Brooks Hays, 249 House Office Bldg., Washington 
25, D.C.; Rec. Sec., Dr. James W. Merritt, 447 
Boulevard, Gainesville, Ga. 

Baptist General Conference of America (1879)— 
Exec. Sec., Board of Trustees, Rev, William C. 
Tapper, 5750 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 

Baptist General Conference, North American 
(1865)—Moderator Mr. Walter W. Grosser. Exec. 
Sec., Rev. Frank H. Woyke, 7308 Madison St., 
Forest Park, Ill. 

Baptists, Free Will (1727)—Moderator, Rev. C. 
A. Thigpen. Exec. Sec., Rev. W. S. Mooneyham, 
3801 Richland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


Baptists, General (1611)—Moderator, Rev. Ed- 
win Runyon. Clerk, Rev. Ollie Latch, Box 249, 
Poplar Biuff, Mo. 

Baha’i Faith—About 1,400 communities, groups 
and isolated centers in the U. S. World center, 
Haifa and Akka, Israel. National Spiritual Assem- 
bly, Horace Holley, Sec., 536 Sheridan Rd., Wil- 
meite, Ill. 

Buddhist Churches. of America (1914)—Bishop, 
Rev. E. Shigefuji. Exec. Sec., Rev. 8S. Naito, 
1881 Pine St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Church (1909)— 
Bishop, His Grace, Andrey, 312 West 101st St., 
| New York 25, N. Y. 

Christ Unity Science Church (1810)—Natl. Pres., 
Dr. N. P. Otis; Natl. Sec., Dr. Henry M. 
McHenry, 305 No. Kansas St., El ‘Paso, Texas. 
Christian Churches, American Council of. Com- 

prises 15 national constituent bodies united in 
‘supporting fundamental doctrine and_ opposing 
totalitarianism. Pres.. Dr. Harland J. O’Deli, Can- 
ton, Ohio; Gen. Sec., Dr. Wm. A. Robbins, 15 
| Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

Christian and Missionary Alliance (1887)—Presi- 
dent, Rev. H. L. Turner. Secretary, Rev. W. F. 
Smailey, 260 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Christian Reformed Church (1857)—Stated Clerk 
Dr. R._J. Daener eae Kalamazoo Ave., S.E., 
rand Rapids 8, Mich. _ 
 Gnatch Pot Christ, Scientist (1892)—Christian 

Science Mother Church, the First Church of 

Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. Pres., Miss 

Mabel Ellen Lucas; First Reader, Arnold H, Exo; 

Second Reader, Miss Leslie Harris. Clerk, Gordon 

VY. Comer, 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 

Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) (1880)—Chmn., 

Harold W. Boyer, Sec., Denver H, Smoot, Box 430, 

Anderson, Ind. 

Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) (1886)— 

General Overseer, Houston R. Morehead. Gen. 


Sec., H. D. Williams, 922-1080 Montgomer: 2 
Cleveland, Tenn. : a 


Church of God, The (1903)—General Overseer, 
Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, 9305 224th St., Queens 
Village 28, N. Y. 


Church of God in Christ (1895)—Senior Bishop, 
C. H. Mason, Gen Sec., Bishop U. E. Miller, 1443 
W. Boston Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Mormon) (1830)—First Presidency, David O. Mc-= 
Kay, Stephen L. Richards and J. Reuben Clark, 
Jr.; President of the Council of 12 Apostles, 
Joseph Fielding Smith, 47 East South Temple St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Reorganized (1830)—Pres. Israel A. Smith. 
Presiding Bishop, G. L. DeLapp. Sec., Charles D. 
Neff, The Auditorium, Independence, Mo. 

Church of the Nazarene (1908)—Gen. Sec., 5S. T. 
Ludwig, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Churches of Christ—No central organization. 
Gospel Advocate, B. C. Goodpasture, editor, 
110 Seventh Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 

Churches of God in North America. General 
Eldership (1825) Pres., Rev. Alvin S. Link; Sec., 
Rev. C. C. George, 13th and Walnut Sts., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Congregationai Christian Churches, 
Council (see United Church of Christ). 

Disciples of Christ, International Convention 
(1809)—Pres., John Rogers. Exec. Sec., Dr. Gaines 
M. Cook, 620 K of P Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church (1917)—Pres., 
Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz. Gen. Sec., Dr. O. H. Hove, 
422 So. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church, United (1896)— 
Pres., Dr. William Larsen, Blair, Nebr.; Sec., 
wae Lawrence Siersbeck, 6533—22d Ave., Kenosha, 

5. 

Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin 
and Other States (1850)—Pres., Rev. Oscar Nau- 
mann. Sec., Rev. Theo. Sauer, 904 Nebraska St.. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America 
(1885)—Pres. of Exec. Board, Dr. Theodore W. 
Anderson, Sec., Rev. Joseph C. Danielson, 5101 
No. Francisco St., Chicago’ 25, Ill. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church (see United 
Church of Christ). 

Evangelical United Brethren Church (1946)— 
Board of Bishops: Pres., Rev. Ira D. Warner. Sec., 
George E. Epp, Evangelical Press, 3rd & Reily Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Foursquare Gospel, International Church of the 
(1927)—Pres., Dr. Rolf K. McPherson. Sec., Dr, 
Herman D. Mitzner, 1100 Glendale Blvd., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. 

Free Methodist Church of North America (1860) 
—World Headquarters Winona Lake, Ind. 


Friends, General Conference of the Religious 
Society of (1900)—Chmn., Clarence E. Pickett. 
Gen., Sec., Lawrence McK. Miller, Jr. 1515 Cherry 
St. Philadelphia 2. Pa. 

Friends, Religious Society of, Five Years Meet- 
ing (1902)—Presiding Clerk, Sumner A. Mills. 
Gen. Sec., Glenn A. Reece, 101 Quaker Hill Dr., 
Richmond, ind. 

Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) (1918)— 
Pres., the Most Rev. Archbishop.Michael (Arch- 
bishop of North and South America.) Sec., Rev. 
siecese Papadeas, 10 East 79th St., New York 21, 


General 


Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
Pres., Maurice M. Eisendrath. Adm. Sec., Arthur 
T. Jacobs, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

Holy Orthodox Church in America (Eastern 
Catholic and Apostolic) (1943)—Primate, Council 
of Bishops, Most Rev. Archbishop Theodotus 8S. 
DeWitow, 321 West 101st St., New York 25, N. Y. 


Independent Fundamental Churches of America 
(1930)—Pres., Rev. Clarence Didden; Exec. Sec., 
ph a Pickering, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, Til. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses (1884)—Pres., Nathan H. 
Knorr, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 1, N. ¥. 


Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 
Orthodox—Pres., Moses I. Feuerstein. Sec., Reuben 
E. Gross. 305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Latter-day Saints (see Church of Jesus Christ). 

Liberal Churches, Council of (Universalist- 
Unitarian), Inc. (1953)—A merger of the depart- 
ments of education and public information of the 
two churches. Ernest W. Kuebler, acting adminis- 


tor, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Seetiton, dir., Division of Public Information. 
136 East 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Lutheran Church, American (1845)—Pres., Dr. 
Henry F. Schuh. ’sec., Dr. Paul Moeller, 500 


Hickory St., Dayton, O. 

Lutheran SO RRR Menmngee, -SIeeA ey. _ 
American vangel — Ve A 
Tweit, Rt. 3, St. Peter, Ce Sec., Rev. W. C. 
Gullixson, Waterville, Iowa. 

Lutheran Church in America, United (1748)— 
Pres., Rev. Franklin Clark Fry. Sec., Rey. F. 
prune Reinartz, 231 Madison Ave., New York, 


Ns Y. 

Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod (1847)—Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. W. Behnken. Secretary, Dr. W. C. 
. Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. 


Louis 2, Mo. 
Dissolved 


uns 
arch, : 

Lutheran Council, Natl.—Pres., Dr. F. E. Rein- 
artz, 231 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec., 
Dr. Raymond Olson, 422 South 5th St., 
neapolis 15, Minn. 

Lutheran Free Church (1897)—Pres., Dr. T. 
©. Burntvedt. Sec., Rev. Forrest T. Monson, 2122 
Riverside Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America 
(1872)—Pres., John S. Bradac, D.D., 1809 Atchison 
Ave., Whiting, Ind. 

Mennonite Church (1683)—Moderatcr, John C. 
Wenger, Goshen, Ind.; Sec., Paul Erb, Scottdale, 


Pa. 
Methodist Church, The (1784)—Council of 
Bishops: Pres., Bishop W. A. Smith; Sec., 
Bishop Roy H. Short, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

Moravian Church, Northern Province (1740)— 
Pres., Bishop Kenneth G. Hamilton, Sec., Claude 
K. Deischer,, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Moravian Church. Southern Province (1753)— 
Pres., Dr. R. Gordon Spaugh, Sec., Dr. George 
G. Higgins, 500 So. Church St., Winston-Salem, 
Ni C. 


Conference, American. 


New Jerusalem in the U. S._A., General Con- 
vention of (1792)—Pres., Rev. David P. Johnson. 
Rec. Sec., Horace B. Blackmer, 134 Bowdoin St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 

Old Catholic Church in America—Archbishop. 
The Most Rev. William Henry Francis. Sec. of 
Synod, Rev. Francis James, P. O. Box 433, Wood- 
stock, N. Y. 

Old Roman Catholic Church, North American— 
Primate, Metropolitan, The Most Rev. Carmel 
Henry Carfora, 1409 W. Monroe St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Open Bible Standard Churches (1919)—Gen. 
Chmn., R. Bryant Mitchell; Sec.-Treas., G. H. 
Crooks, 851 19th St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Orthodox Church, American (1940)—Bishop 
Adm. and Superior. Society of St. Basil. Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Turner, 52 Kingsbridge Rd. West, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Pentecostal Assemblies of the World (1919)— 
Gen, Sec., Elder L. Robinson, 1019 Lovers 
Lane, Akron, Ohio. 


Pentecostal Church of God of America (1919)— 
Gen. Supt., Rev. R. D. Heard. Gen. Sec., Rev. 
D. C. Stuckey, 1601 Maiden Lane, Joplin, Mo. 


Pentecostal Church, United (1945)—Gen. Supt., 
Arthur T. Morgan. Gen, Sec., Stanley W. Cham- 
bers, 3645 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Pentecostal Holiness Church (1898)—General 
Supts., Bishops J. A. Synan and Oscar Moore. 
Gen. Sec., Dr. R. O. Corvin, 5000 N. W. 10th, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Polish National Catholic Church of America 
(1897)—Prime Bishop, Most Rev. Leon Grochowski. 
529 E. Locust St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Presbyterian Church, Cumberland (1810)—Mod- 
erator, Dr. Wm. T. Ingram, Jr.; Stated Clerk, H. 
Shaw Scates, Box 5535, Memphis, Tenn. 


Presbyterian Church of North America, United 
(1858)—Moderator, Dr. Robert W. Gibson; Clerk, 
Dr. S. W. Shane, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. (The Southern 
Church) (1861)—Moderator, Dr. William M. El- 
liott, Jr.; Stated Clerk, Rev. E. C. Scott, 341-E 
Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. (1640)— 
Moderator, Dr. Harold R. Martin; Stated Clerk, 
Eugene Carson Blake, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, The (1789)—Pre- 
siding Bishop, Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. 
Sec., House of Bishops, Rev. Alexander M. Rodger, 
207 Fairmount Road, Ridgewood, N. J.; House of 
Deputies, Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, 281 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Religion—Denominational Headquarters 


bbinical Alliance of America—Pres. 
% Lipschitz, 141 So. 


Pres. 


of America— 
Aaron H. Blumenthal. Exec., Vice Pres 


ae 
Wolfe Kelman, 3080 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


Rabbinical’ Council of America—Pres. 


, Solomon 
J. Sharfman. Exec. Sec., ae Klavan, 331 Madi- 


Regner, 40 West 68th St., 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Reformed Church in America (1628)—Pres., Rev. 


Howard C. Schade; Stated Clerk, Rev. Jas. 
E. Hoffman, D.D., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y 


Reformed Episcopal Church (1873)—President 
and Presiding Bishop, Rev. Howard D. Higgins, 
109 Glenwood Rd., Merion Station, Pa.; 
Rev. Theophilus J. Herter, 232 Wendover 
Havertown, Pa. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church in North Amer- 
ica (General Synod)—Moderator, Rey. Charles 
Holliday; Stated Clerk, Rev. Robert W. Stewart, 
409 No. Maple St., Sparta, Ill. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America (Old School)—Moderator, Rev. Dr. J. 
Burt Willson; Stated Clerk, Chester R. Fox, 209 
Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Romanian Orthodox Church (1929) — Bishop, 
His Grace Valerian D. Trifa; Sec., Rev. Eugene 
Lazar, 1133 Madison St., Gary, Ind. 

‘Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of 
America (1792 in Alaska; 1872, to San Francisco; 
1905, to New York)—Ruling er The Most 
Rev. Leonty, Archbishop of New York. Sec. to the 
Metropolitan, Alexander E. Bezsmertny, 59 East 
2nd St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Salvation Army, The (1865 in England, 1880 in 
America)—Natl Cmdr., Commissioner Norman S. 
Marshall; Natl. Sec., Lt. Commissioner Llewellyn 
W. Cowan. National Headquarters, 120-130 West 
14th St., New York 11, N. Y. (See page 724). 

Seventh Day Baptists, General Conference 
(1801)—Pres., Rev. Earl Cruzan; Corr. Sec., Mrs. 
R. T. Fetherston, 476 N. Washington Ave., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Spiritualists, International 
of (1936)—Pres., Fred Jordan; Sec., William 
Blount Darden, 101 High St., Portsmouth, Va. 

Synagogue Council of America—Pres., Rabbi 
Theodore L. Adams; Exec. Dir., Rabbi Marc H. 
Tanenbaum, 110 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church (1894)— 
Head of Archdiocese, Metropn. Antony Bashir, 
239 85th St., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America (Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate) (1928)—Pres., Most Rev. 
Bishop Bohdan. Rec. Sec., Very Rev. Dimitrios 
Sawka, 1410-Vyse Ave., New York 59, N. Y. 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U. S. A. (1919)— 
Metropolitan, John Theodorovich; Sec., Very Rev. 
~ La Leschishin, Box 595, South Bound Brook, 


‘United Church, of Christ (formed June 25, 1957, 
through union of the General Council of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches with the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church)—Co-Presidents: 
Rey. Dr. Fred Hoskins, Rev. Dr. James E. Wagner; 
Sec., Dr. Sheldon E. Mackey, 257 Fourth Ave., 
tka ne tke’ a Lie porge need areas of bodies 

e church will continue 
ae eS (See page 717.) o> eee 
nited Usrael World Union—Pres. & . 
the Board, David Horowitz, Sec., Petes Shima 
Olin Moyle, 507 Fifth Ave., New York LI NE Ye 
United Presbyterian Church of North America 
oe ee ore Robert N. ponte 
-Treas., Dr.’ S. W. Sha 3 
Pittsbureh ee ne, 209 Ninth St., 
d Synagogue of America—Pres Charles 
Rosengarten; Exec. Dir., Dr. Bern Se 
ttre New York 21, N. Y. ant Boke 
arian Churches (1825)—Pres., Rev. - 
cae Biot. oe: H. Clay Burkholdes 
, Rev. Walter n 
Si. Beker e eer e onald Kring, 25 Beacon 

Universalist Church of America (1785)—P: 
Alan F. Sawyer. Sec., Esth ‘ bi 
he St., Boston 8, Mass. os Rebeca 

olunteers of America (1896)—Co: -in- 
once Serer Brandon Note nee 
: . McMahon, ; 
Sork an ate on, 340 West 85th St., New 

Wesleyan Methodist Church of Americ — 
Pres., Dr. Roy 8S. Nicholson; Sec., Rey. Gal 
Beaver, 4007 S. Landis St., Marion, Ind. 
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Religion—Bishops of Episcopal and Methodist Churches 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Source: Secretary of the House of Bishops (as of Nov. 3, 1956) 


Presiding Bishop: Rt. Rev. H 


enry Knox Sherrill, 281 Fourth 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Vice-President 


of the National Council: Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley. Secretary of the House of Bishops: The Rev. 


mee sencer M. Rodger, 207 Fairmount Road, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


‘bama—Charles C. J. Carpenter, Birmingham; 
George M. Murray, Suffragan, Birmingham. 
Alaska—William J. Gordon, Jr., Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Arizona—Arthur B. Kinsolving II (miss.), Phoenix. 
Arkansas—Robert R. Brown, Little Rock 


California—Karl M. Block, San Francisco; Henry 


H. Shires, Suffragan, San Francisco; Clarence 
R. Haden, Jr., Coadjutor, Sacramento; A. W. 
Noel Porter, Sacramento; Los Angeles: Francis 

. I. Bloy, Los Angeles; Donald J. Campbell, 
“Suffragan, Los Angeles; San Joaquin: Sumner 
-F. D. Walters, Stockton. 

Colorado—Joseph S. Minnis, Denver. 

Connecticut—Walter H. Gray, Hartford; Robert 
M. Hatch, Suffragan, Hartford. 

Deiaware—John B. Mosley, Jr., Wilmington. 

District of Columbia, Washington—Angus Dun. 
jorida—E. Hamilton West, Jacksonville. 

Florida, South—Henry I. Louttit, Winter Park; 
William F. Moses, Suffragan, South Florida, 
Winter Park. 

Georgia—Albert R. Stuart, Savannah. Atlanta; 
Randolph R. Claiborne, Atlanta. 

Idaho—Norman L. Foote (miss.), Boise. 

Iliinois—Gerald F. Burrill, Chicago; Charles L. 
Street, Suffragan, Chicago: Quincy—William L. 
Essex, Peoria; Springfield—Clarles A. Clough, 
Springfield. 

Indiana—R. A. Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis, Northern 
Indiana; Reginald Mallett, South Bend; John P. 
Craine, Coadjutor, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 

Kansas—Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka; Edward C. 
Turner, Coadjutor, Topeka; Salina—Arnold M. 
Lewis (miss) Salina. | 

Kentucky—C. Cresham Marmion, Jr., Louisville. 
Lexington: William R. Moody, Lexington. 

Louisiana—Girault M. Jones, New Or.eans; Iveson 
B. Noland, Suffragan, Alexandria. 

Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 

Maryland—Noble C. Powell, Baltimore; Harry L. 
Doll, Suffragan, Baltimore; Easton—Allen J. 
Miller, Easton. 

Massachusetts—Anson P. Stokes, Boston; Fred- 
eric C. Lawrence, Suffragan, Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. Western: William A. Lawrence, 
Springfield. % : 

Michigan—Richard S. Emrich, Detroit; Archie H. 
Crowley, Suffragan, Detroit. Northern Michigan; 
Herman R. Page, Marquette. Western: Dudley 
B. McNeil, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—Hamilton H. Kellogg., Minnesota. 

Mississippi—Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. 

Missouri—Arthur C. Lichtenberger, St. 
West: Edward R. Welles, Kansas City. 

Montana—Chandler W. Sterling, Helena. 

Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Omana. 

Nevada—William F. Lewis (miss.), Reno, 

New Hampshire—Charles F. Hall, Concord. 

New Jersey—Alfred L. Banyard, Trenton. Newark: 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Newark; Leland W. F. 
Stark, Coadjutor, Newark. 

New Mexico—Charles J. Kinsolving, II, Albu- 

Donegan, New York; 


querque. 
New York—Horace W. B. 
Charles F. Boyton, Suffragan,.New York. Cen- 
tral: Malcolm E. Peabody, Syracuse; Walter 
M. Higley, Suffragan, Syracuse. Rochester: 
Dudley S. Stark. Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Buffalo. Albany: Frederick L. Barry, Albany; 


Louis. 


David E. Richards, Suffragan, Albany. Lo! 
Island: James P. DeWolfe, Garden City: sorian 
than G. Sherman, Suffragan, Garden City. 

North Carolina—Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh. Rich- 
ard H. Baker, Coadjutor, Greensboro. East Caro- 
lina: Thomas H. Wright, Wilmington. Western 
North Carolina: H. George Henry, Asheville. 

North Dakota—Richard R. Emery (miss.) Fargo. 

Ohio—Nelson M. Burroughs, Cleveland. Southern: 

..W. Hobson, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma—Chilton Powell, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland; James 
W. F. Carman, Coadjutor, Portland; Eastern— 
Lane W. Barton, Bend. 

Pennsylvania—Oliver J. Hart, Philadelphia; Jo- 
seph G. Armstrong, Sufiragan, Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh—Austin Pardue, Pittsburgh; William 
S. Thomas, Suffragan, Pittsburgh; Bethlehem— 
Frederick J. Warnecke, Bethlehem; Harrisburg— 
J. Thomas Heistand, Harrisburg; Earl M. Hona- 
man, Suffragan, Harrisburg; Erie—William Crit- 
tenden, Erie. 

Rhode Island—John S. Higgins, Providence. 

South Carolina—Thomas N. Carruthers, Charlese 
ton. Upper South Carolina: Clarence A. Cole, 
Columbia. 

eneagn Dakota—Conrad H. Gesner (miss.), Sioux 

alls. 

Tennessee—Theodore N. Barth, Nashville. John 
Vander Horst, Suffragan, Memphis. 

Texas—John E. Hines, Austin; F. Percy_Goddard, 
Suffragan, Tyler: James P. Clements, Suffragan, 
Texas (There are now 2 Suffragans in Diocese 
of Texas). Dallas—Charles A. Mason, Dallas; 
John J. M. Harte, Suffragan, Dallas; West Texas 
—Everett H. Jones, San Antonio; R. Earl Dicus, 
Suffragan, San Antonio; North Texas—George H. 
Quarterman (miss) Amarillo. 

Utah—Richard S. Watson (miss.), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 

Virginia—F. D. Goodwin, Richmond; Robert F. 
Gibson, Jr., Coadjutor, Richmond. Southern: 
George P. Gunn, Norfolk. Southwestern: Wil- 
liam H. Marmion, Roanoke. 

Washington—Olympia: Stephen Bayne, Jr., Seat- 
qe. Spokane: Russell S. Hubbard (miss.}, Spo- 

ane. 

West Virginia—Wilburn C. Campbell, Charleston. 

Wisconsin—Donald H. V. Hallock, Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac; William H. Brady, Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire: William W. Horstick, Eau Claire. 

Wyoming—James W. Hunter, Laramie. 


Africa—Liberia: Bravid W. Harris (miss.), Mon- 


rovia. 

Brazil—Central—Louis C. Melcher, Rio de Janeiro; 
Southern—Egmont M. Krische, Porto Alegre; 
Southwestern—Plinio L. Simoes, Santa Maria. 

Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. 

Dominican Republic—C. Alfred Voegeli in charge, 
Port au Prince. Haiti. 

Europe: Norman B. Nash, Boston, Mass. 

Haiti—C. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), Port_au Prince, 

Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedy 
(miss.) Honolulu, 

Mexico— 

Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden, Ancon, 

Philippines—Lyman C, Ogilby, Manila. 

Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—Albert E. Swift, 
San Juan. 


Bishops of the Methodist Church 


Source: 


Commission on Public Relations and Methodist Information of the Methodist Church 


President, Council of Bishops, Bishop W. Angie Smith until April 1958; President-Designate, Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam; Secretary, Bishop Roy H. Short, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Barbieri, Sante Uberto . Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Booth, Newell S. ... Belgian Congo, Africa 
Bowen, J. W.E. ....... Atlanta, Georgia 
Branscomb, John W.... Jacksonville, Florida 
Brashares, Charles W... Chicago, Ilinois 
Clair, Jr., Matthew W.. .St. Louis, Missouri 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Corson, Fred P. ......-- Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dodge, Ralph E. ...-... Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Dawson, Dana .......-- Topeka, Kansas 

Ensley, F. Gerald ....- Des Moines, Iowa 


_. St. Louis, Missouri 
Jackson, Mississippi 
POE Sach Richmond, Virginia 
. Portland, Oregon 
Stockholm. Sweden 
ieeae Charlotte, North Carolina 
. ... Birmingham, Alabama 
Kennedy, Gerald ...... Los Angeles, California 
i i New Orleans, La. 
Syracuse, New York 
‘Boston, Massachusetts 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Dallas, Texas 
Delhi, India 


Franklin, Marvin A. ... 
Garber, Paul N 
Grant, A. Raymond ..- 


Ledden, W. Earl 
Lord, John Wesley .... 
Love, Edgar A. 
Martin, Paul E. 
Martin, William C. .... 
Mondol, Shot K. .. 


Moore, Arthur J. Atlanta, Georgia 
Newell, Frederick B. New York, New York 
Northcott, H. Clifford .. Madison, Wisconsin 
Oxnam, G. Bromley ... Washington, D. C. 


Phillips, Glenn R. ....Denver, Colorado 
Raines, Richard C. .... Indianapolis, Indiana 
Reed, Marshall R. ..... Detroit, Michigan 
Rockey, Clement D. .... Lahore, W. Pakistan 
Sabanes, Julio Manuel Santiago, Chile 
Short; Roy HH. .<...-.« Nashville, Tennessee 


Sigg. Ferdinand Zurich, Switzerland 
Singh, Mangal .... Bombay, India 

Smith, A. Frank ...... Houston, Texas 

Smith, W. Angie ...... Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Subhan, John A. Hyderabad, Deccan, India 
Sundaram, Gabriel .... Lucknow, India 

Taylor, Prince Aver. an. Monrovia, Liberia 
Tippett, Donald H. .... San Francisco, California 
Valencia, Jose... ..Manila, Philippine Islands 
Voigt, Edwin E. .. Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Ward, Ralph A... ..Hong Kong, China 
Watkins, William T. ... Louisville, Kentucky 
Watts, H. Bascom Lincoln, Nebraska 
Werner, Hazen G Columbus, Ohio 

Wicke, Lloyd C......... Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Wunderlich, Friedrich Frankfurt, Germany 
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The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. of A. was formed Nov. 29, 1950 with the 
merging of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Foreign Missions Conference of 
N.A., Home Missions Council of N.A., International 
Council of Religious Education, Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement in the U.S. and Canada, National 
Protestant Council on Higher Education, United 
Council of Church Women, and the United Stew- 
ardship Council. The National Council functions 
through four main divisions: Christian Education, 
Christian Life and Work, Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions. There are two General Departments: 
United Church Women and United Church Men. 
Other departments and offices deal with broad- 
casting and films, church building, church world 
service, ecumenical relations, evangelism, research 
and survey, records, finance, personnel and other 
administrative matters. 

The National Council was formed by 25 Protestant 
denominations and 4 (now 5) Eastern Orthodox 
bodies embracing over 37 million church mem- 
bers, communicants in the African M. E. Church, 
African M. E. Zion Church, American Baptist Con- 
vention, American Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, Church 
of the Brethren, Christian M. E. Church, Disciples 
of Christ-International Convention, Evangelical 
United Brethren, Evangelical Unity of Czech 
Moravian Brethren in N. A., Five Years Meeting 
of Friends, Greek Archdiocese of North and South 
America, the Methodist Church, Moravian Church 
(North Providence), National Baptist Convention 
U.S.A. Inc., National Baptist Convention of 
America, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends, Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S., Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Reformed Church 
in America, Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of 
America, Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church 
of America, Seventh Day Baptist General Con- 
ference, Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church, 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America, United 
Church of Christ (Gen. Council, Congregational 
Christian Churches; Evangelical and Reformed 
Church), United Lutheran Church in America, 
and the United Presbyterian Church of N. A. 

The general officers are: 

President—Rev. Eugene Carson Blake 
Treasurer—Charles E. Wilson 

Assoc. Treasurer—John H. Platt 

Rec. Secretary—Ralph M. Arkush 
General Secretary—Rey. Roy G. Ross 
Assoc. Secretary—Rev. Roswell P. Barnes 

There are 12 vice presidents at large and four 
vice presidents for the 4 divisions. The General 
Secretariat is located at 297 4th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

The Division of Christian Education has offices 
at 257 4th Ave., New York, Rev. Gerald E. Knoff, 
exec. secy. Under this Division come Commissions 
on General Christian Education. Higher Educa- 
tion and Joint Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion; related bodies are the United Christian 
Youth Movement, the United Student Christian 
Council and the Student Volunteer Movement. 
These in turn supervise more specialized agencies. 

The Division of Christian Life and Work is at 
297 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. C. Arild Olsen, 
exec. sec, Its major departments are devoted to 
international affairs, pastoral services, racial 
and cultural relations, social welfare, worship 
and the arts, church and economic life and 
religious liberty. The Division of Foreign Missions, 
Rev. Luther A. Gotwald, exec. sec., is located at 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; the Division of 
Home Missions, Edith E. Lowry and Rev. I. Geo. 
Nace, exec. sec., has its offices at 257 Fourth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. % 
Baptists 

The first Baptist Church in America was founded 
in 1638 in Providence, R. I., by Roger Williams. 
General organization began in 1814, and a General 
Missionary Convention was formed to permit 
followers to express themselves in terms of mis- 
sionary activities. Baptist bodies throughout the 
United States have a membership of 19,934,467. 

American Baptist Convention (formerly Northern 
Baptist Convention) was organized in 1907. Re- 
named, May 24. 1950. Under this Convention the 
many agencies of the Baptists in the North and 
West now operate. Churches, 6,369; membership, 
1,536,276. Sixteen others include the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. (also Convention Head- 
quarters); Board of Education and Publication, 
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1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, 164 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y¥.; Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board, 75 West 45th St., New York 36, 
Na 2s e 

National Baptist Convention of 


oa, ore 
1880. Churches, 11,398; membership, 2,668,799. 


The General Organization and 11 others. Corr. 
Sec.: Dr. William Grimble, 2635 Second St., 
Alexandria, La. ; 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. 
founded in 1880, in Montgomery, Alabama, is the 
Older and parent convention of Negro Baptists. 
Churches. 25,642; membership, 5,000,155. The 


General Organization and 10 others. Sec.: a 
T. J. Jemison, 915 Spain St., Baton Rouge 2, La. 
Southern Baptist Convention. In 1845 Southern — 
Baptists withdrew from the General Missionary 
Convention over the question of slavery and other 
matters and formed the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Churches, 30,834; membership, 8,708,823 and 
largest of thé Baptist bodies. Generai Organization, 
127 Ninth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. Exec. Sec.: 
Dr. Porter Routh. Boards include Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tenn.; Foreign Mission Board, 
Richmond, Va.; Home Mission Board, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Relief and Annuity Board, Dallas, Texas. Rec. 
Sec.: Dr. James W. Merritt, 447 Boulevard, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. The Convention sponsors 35 periodicals. 


Church of Christ, Scientist 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist, was 
established under the direction of Mary Baker. 
Eddy, discoverer and founder of Christian Science, 
Sept. 23, 1892. The denomination consists of 
the Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., and about 3,200 
branches in 48 countries throughout the world. In 
the United States. Christian Science churches 
and societies are in every city of more that 50,000 
population. 

The denomination maintains a world-wide Board 
of Lectureship, three charitable institutions, Chris- 
tian Science radio and TV programs. Among the 
publications of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society is the Christian Science Monitor, an inter- 
national daily newspaper. The affairs of the 
denomination are administered by the Christian 
Science Board of Directors. Hq., 107 Falmouth St., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Disciples of Christ 

An American movement for Christian unity 
founded in 1809 by Thomas Campbell and his son, 
Alexander. An association was formed at Washing- 
ton, Pa. First church was built in 1811, at 
Brush Run. Churches, 7,982; membership, 1,922,< 
484. The denomination comprises the Internation- 
al Convention, the United Christian Missionar: 
Society, and several cooperating associations ani 
boards. Exec. Sec.: Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 620 K. 
of P. Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Evangelical Churches 
Evangelical United Brethren Church was or- 
ganized Nov. 16, 1946, at Johnstown, Pa., by a 
union of the Evangelical Church and the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ. Both these 
former communions had their beginning in Penn- 
sylvania at the time of the evangelistic movement 
of the late 18th century. Jacob Albright was 
the founder of the Evangelical Church, and 
Philip William Otterbein was founder of the 
United Brethren Church, in 1800. Churches, 
4,489; membership, 750,709. Hq.: Dayton, O., and 
Harrisburg, Pa. Sec.: Geo. E. Epp, Evangelical 

Press, 3rd & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Latter-Day Saints 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon) was organized. Apr. 6, 1830, at 
Fayette, Seneca Co., N. Y., by Joseph Smith, first 
president. After settling in Kirtland, O., and In- 
dependence, Mo., the members located in Nauvoo, 
Tll., in 1839 to escape persecution. Attacks by 
other settlers led to the fatal shooting of Joseph 
Smith and his brother Hyrum while they were in 
the Carthage, Ill., jail for protection from the 
mob, June 27, 1844. In 1847 many members moved 
by covered wagons across the Plains to Utah. 

The church is divided into stakes, wards, 
branches and missions. At the close of 1956 there 
were 2,210 wards with an average membership of 
641, presided over by a bishop and two counselors. 
The highest authority is the First Presidency, 
consisting of the President and two counselors, 
assisted by 12 apostles. David O. McKay is the 
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9th and current President. Total number of wards 
and branches in the U. S., 2,869; total membership, 
1,416,731; membership in the U.S., 1,289,581. Ha., 
47 East South Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Following the death of Joseph Smith in 1844, 
the scattered congregations that did not leave for 
the Far West formed the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, with the 
founder’s son, Joseph Smith, as President. He 
Was succeeded in 1915 by his son, Frederick M., 
Smith, who was succeeded by his brother, Israel 
A. Smith, in 1946. The First Presidency consists 
of the President and two counselors. Churches, 
850; membership, 142,480. Headquarters: Inde- 
pendence, Mo. t 
Lutherans 
Lutheranism was introduced into the United 
States by Dutch colonists on Manhattan, later 
by Swedes on the Delaware, by Palatines in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, and by Salzburgers in 
Georgia. Lutheran bodies in the United States 
have a membership of 7,400,999. 


American Lutheran Church was organized in 
1930 by the merger of three groups, the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and Other 
States (1818), the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Iowa and Other States (1854), and the 
Lutheran Synod of Buffalo (1845). Churches, 
1,961; membership, 908,954. Hq.: 57 E. Main St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, or- 
ganized in 1860, originally of Swedish extraction. 
Congregations, 1,185; membership, 553,636. Sec., Dr. 
D. Verner Swanson, 2000 Kaneville Rd., Geneva, Ill. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church—Organized 
in 1917 as the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America; name changed in 1946. Is a merger 
of three mid-western synods of Norwegian 
background with beginnings dating to 1843. Mem- 
ber of National Lutheran Council, Lutheran World 
Federation, and World Council of Churches. 
Churches: 2,470; membership, 1,020,719. Gen. Sec., 
Dr. O. H. Hove, 422 So. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. — 

The Lutheran Synodical Conference of North 
America was organized in 1872 by synods which 
adhered strictly to the doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church and the historical confessions. It com- 
prises the following bodies: The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, The Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other States, The Slovak 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of America, and The 
Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. The Negro Mission is conducted 
jointly by these four bodies. Churches, 6,820; mem- 
bership, 2,646,560. Ha.: 1809 Atchison Ave., Whit- 
ing, Ind. 

The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, organized 
in 1847, is the leader in the conservative group 
among the Lutherans with 5,395 churches and 
a@ membership of 2,271,912. The Synod is divided 
into 34 districts (30 in the U. S.; 2 in Canada; 
2 in South America). At the Triennial Conven- 
tion, delegates from these districts elect officers 
and boards for the Synod, which conducts a mis- 
sion program and fosters a system of ministerial 
and teacher training to staff its congregations and 
its 1,367 parochial schools. Affiliated are the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League, Lutheran Women’s 
Missionary League, Walther League (young people’s 
association). Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Ind., is supported and controlled by the Lutheran 
University Assn. Headquarters for the Synod: 210 
No. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

United Lutheran Church in America was organ- 
ized in 1918 by uniting the General Synod, the 
General Council and the United Synod in the 
South. It is composed of congregations belong- 
ing to 32 constituent synods, the oldest being 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania which was organ- 
ized by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in 1748. Con- 
gregations, 4,447; membership, 2,355,423. Head- 
quarters and principal agencies at 231 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., and 1228 Spruce St., 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
The Methodist Church 


e name Methodist was originally given to 
Bcries and John Wesley and several other Ox- 
ford students, in 1729. It is thought that the 
term was selected due to the exact and ‘“‘meth- 
odical’? manner in which they performed various 
engagements which a sense of Christian duty 
induced them to undertake. The Methodist move- 
ment was carried to America in 1760 by Methodist 


emigrants from Ireland. The present organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Church began in May 1939, 
with the unification of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church. Churches, 
39,845; membership, 9,444,820; largest single Prot- 
estant body in the United States. The U. S. 
church is administered by 37 bishops. 

The supreme policy-making body is the quad- 
rennial General Conference. Principal agencies at 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 740 Rush St., Chicago, Tl; 
1908 Grand Ave. and 1001 Nineteenth Ave. So., 
Nashville 2 & 3 Tenn., and 100 Maryland Ave., 
N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. of A. 


Presbyterianism is a system of church govern- 
ment by presbyters, or elders, which distinguishes 
it from other forms of church government—Papal, 
Episcopal, and Congregational. John Calvin has 
been regarded as the founder of Presbyterianism. 
The body known as the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States oi America appeared among 
the earliest colonists of America. Its first church 
was established about 1640 and its first presbytery 
in 1706. Churches, 8,362, membership, 2,722,017. 
The General Organization, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., together with Board of Chris- 
tian Education and Board of Pensions; Board of 
National Missions, and the Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥. 

Headquarters: General Assembly, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; and General Council, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

On May 28, 1958, this church will unite with 
the United Presbyterian Church of North America 
to form the United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S., which estab- 
lished a separate existence in 1861, is often called 
the Southern Church. Churches, 3,875; member- 
ship, 829,675. Hq.: 341-E Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Protestant Episcopal Church 

A religious denomination representing the An- 
glican communion in the United States, of which 
the Church of England is the parent church. It 
was brought to America with the Jamestown 
colonists in 1607, and became autonomous and 
adopted its present name in 1789. Churches, 6,708; 
membership, 2,852,965. 

Headquarters: Presiding Bishop, The Right Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, D.D.; also President of the 
National Council, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10; 
N. Y. Secretary, House of Bishops—Rev. Alexander 
M. Rodger, 207 Fairmount Rd., Ridgewood, N. J. 


United Church of Christ 

Formed June 25, 1957, through union of the 
General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, It is the first joinder of churches with 
differing forms of church government—congrega- 
tional and presbyterian—and with membership 
deriving from different cultural backgrounds. 

Congregationalism was brought to America by 
the Pilgrims, who settled at Plymouth, Mass., 
in 1620. Later Puritans from England became 
dominant and made Congregationalism the domi- 
nant religion of New England. As New Englanders 
migrated westward, they established Congrega- 
tional churches and colleges. In 1931 the Congre- 
gational Churches united with the Christian 
Church, an offshoot of the Wesleyan movement 
in the South and in New England. The Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church was organized June 
26, 1934, through union of the Evangelical Synod 
of North America and the Reformed Church in 
the United States. The latter group, from Ger- 
many and Switzerland, settled in Pennsylvania 
in the 18th century. Members of the Evangelical 
Church of Germany immigrated to the central 
Mississippi valley early in the 19th century. 

Headquarters of the United Church of Christ: 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Fune- 
tions of the bodies forming the church will be 
united gradually over a period of years, Mean- 
time, boards and agencies continue to operate as 
they did prior to union, Status of local churches 
is not affected by the union. Membership—Con- 
gregational Christian: 1,379,394; 5,549 churches. 
Evangelical and Reformed: 800,000; 2,736 churches. 
Congregational Christian headquarters: 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y., and 14 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. Evangelical and Reformed head- 
quarters: 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Source: Annuario Pontificio 
The Pope’s temporal title ae ae oa of the fone of Vatican City. Formerly was 
f the Temporal Domains 0: Roman 
Bie roves spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, Successor of St. Peter, ee of Farin hig nar 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Primate of Italy, Patriarch of the West, prem 
reh. ‘ 
ee eeo os ae bagtrg face. Anti-Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders to the papal 
throne. 3 
Date 


Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope 
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Date 
fone, Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons. 


64 |St. Petrus 615 |St. Deusdedit I. 974 rege arama og ieee Cee xi. 
oe ee ee ewe 3a4 Uoannes 21 1316 |Joannes XXII. 
Pe actus Se keine 385 [Joannes XV. 1328 | Nicolaus V. 
7 St. Eyaristus 649 pte 996 |Gregorius V. 1334 |Benedictus XII. 
Vv: R 
105 |S¢. Alexander L || 642 | Theodore 1. || $99 leyivester 12 || 1352 | Snnocentius VI, 
. Six . i. y 
125 |St. Telesphorus 654 |St. Eugenius I. 1003 |Joannes XVII. — saree — 
136 |St. Hyginus 657 |St. Vitalianus 1004 ere es a — ae 
140 |St. Pius I. 672 |Deusdedit IL 1009 cine sont hee decent  t 
155 |St. Anicetus 676 |Donus I, 1012 ie ctus + (Clemens ae 
166 | St. Soterus 678 |St. Agatho — re So ane oe 
175 | St. Eleutherus 682 |St. Leo IL. 10 wise BF 23 ee 5 
189 |St. Victor I. 684 |St. Benedictus II.|| 1045 |Sy 7 r iy eS es ike It, 
199 |St. pe 685 |Joannes V. 1045 ae eae ts no in = a 
217 |St. Calixtus I. 686 |Conon ee Ge i 14 . lexan on oe 
217 |St. Hippolytus 687 |Theodorus 104 lemen: os 1410 | Joannes ° 
222 |St. Urbanus I. 687 |Paschalis 1047 owed eitepes 1417 | Martinus V. 
230 |St. Pontianus 687 |St. Sergius L. 1048 Oe eee 1431 |Eugenius IV 
235 |St. Anterus 701 |Joannes VI. 1049 |St. it 1440 | Felix V. 
236 |St. Fabianus 705 |Joannes VIL. 1055 |Victor II. x 1447 | Nicolaus V 
251 | St. Cornelius 708 |Sisinnius 1057 |Stephanus - 1455 |Calixtus III 
251 | Novatianus 708 |Constantinus 1058 |Benedictus X. 1458 | Pius Il. 
253 |St. Lucius 1. 715 |St. Gregorius IT. 1059 |Nicolaus IL. 1464 | Paulus IT. 
254 |St. Stephanus I. 731 |St. Gregorius IIL || 1061 |Alexander ae 1471 |Sixtus IV. 
257 |St. Sixtus IT. 741 |St. Zacharius 1061 |Honorius II. 1484 |Innocentius VIII 
259 |St. Dionysius 752 |Stephanus II. 1073 |St Gregorius VIT.|} 4492 | Alexander 
269 |St. Felix L. 752 |Stephanus ITI. 1680 [Clemens III, 1503 us Ill. 
275 |St. Eutychianus 757 |St. Paulus L 1086 |Victor III. 1503 | Julius II. 
283 |St. Caius 767 |Constantinus 1088 |Urbanus II. 1513 x. 
296 |St. Marcellinus 768 |Philippus 1099 |Paschalis TI. 1522 | Hadrianus VI 
308 |St. Marcellus I. 768 |Stephanus IV. 1100 {Theoderius 1523 |Clemens VII 
309 |St. Eusebius 772.|Hadrianus L 1102 |Albertus 1534 |Paulus III 
311 |St. Melchiades 795 \St. Leo III. 1105 |Sylvester IV. 1550 | Julius I1l. 
314 |St. Sylvester I. 816 |Stephanus V. 1118 |Gelasius II, 1555 | Marcellus II. 
6 |St. Marcus 817 |St. Paschalis L. 1118 |Gregorius VIII. || 1555 | Paulus IV. 
337 |St. Julius I. $24 |Eugenius IL 1119 |Calixtus IL. 1559 | Pius IV. 
352 | Liberius 827 |Valentinus 1124 |Honorius IT. 1566 |St. Pius V. 
355 | Felix Il 827 |Gregorius IV. 1124 |Celestinus II. 1572 |Gregorius XIII. 
366 |St. Damasus I. 844 |Joannes 1130 |Innocentius IT. 1585 |Sixtus V. 
366 | Ursinus 844 |Sergius II. 1130 j|Anacletus II. 1590 | Urbanus VII. 
384 |St. Siricius 847 |St. Leo IV. 1138 |Victor IV. 1590 |Gregorius XIV. 
399 |St. Anastasius I, 855 |Benedictus III, 1143 |Celestinus II, 1591 |Innocentius 1X. 
401 |St. Innocentius I. 855 |Anastasius 1144 |Lucius IL. 1592 |Clemens VIII. 
417 |St. Zosimus 858 |St. Nicolaus I. 1145 |Eugenius IIL 1605 |Leo XI. 
418 |St. Bonifacius L 867 |Hadrianus IL. 1153 |Anastasius IV. 1605 |Paulus V. 
418 |Eulalius 872 |Joannes VIII. 1154 |Hadrianus IV. 1621 |Gregorius XV. 
422 |St. Celestinus I. 882 |Marino I. 1159 |Alexander III. 1623 |Urbanus VILL. 
432 | St. Sixtus III. 884 |St. Hadrianus III.|} 1159 |Victor IV. 644 |Innocentius X. 
440 |St. Leo I. 885 |Stephanus VI. 1164 |Paschalis III. 1655 | Alexander VII 
461 | St. Hilarus 891 |Formosus 1168 |Calixtus III. 1667 |Clemens IX. 
468 |St. Simplicius 896 |Bonifacius VI. 1179 |Innocentius III. 1670 |Glemens X. 
483 |St. Felix III. (ID 896 |Stephanus VII, 1181 |Lucius III. 1676 sanaccitts XI 
492 |St. Gelasius I. 897 | Romanus 1185 /Urbanus ITI. 1689 | Alexander VIIL 
496 | Anastasius II. 897 |Theodorus II. 1187 |Gregorius VIII. 1691 |Innocentius XII 
498 |St. Symmachus 898 |Joannes [X. 1187 |Clemens III. 1700 |Clemens XT 
Laurentius 900 |Benedictus IV. 1191 |Celestinus III. D 
498 | | (501-505) 903 |Leo V, 1198 |Innocentius Ii, || 1721 |Innocentius X1IT. 
514 |St. Hormisdas 903 |Christophorus 1216 |Honorius IU, ce Ors ne 
523 |St. Joannes I. 904 |Sergius III. 1227 |Gregorius IX. 1740 |B meat as XIV 
526 |St. Felix IV. 911 |Anastasius IIL 1241 |Celestinus IV. 75. Glam c XI 
530 | Bonifacius II. 913 |Landonius 1243 |Innocentius IV. 1758 Cioeeoe ot 
530 | Dioscorus 914 |Joannes X. 1254 |Alexander IV. 1769 eee : 
533 | Joannes II. 928 |Leo VI. 1261 |Urbanus IV. Eee es 
535 |St. Agapetus I. 928 |Stephanus VIII. 1265 |Clemens IV. 1800 |St. Pius ‘ 
536 |St. Silverius 931 |Joannes XI. 1271 |Gregorius X. 1823 te Rae 
537 Vigilus 936 |Leo VIL. 1276 |Innocentius V. 1829 | Pius vit a 
556 | Pelagius I, 939 |Stephanus IX, 1276 |Hadrianus V. 1831 |Gregor lus : 
561 | Joannes IIT. 942 | Martinus II. 1276 Joannes XXL 1846 | Pius IX. 
575 | Benedictus I. 946 |Agapetus IT. 1277 |Nicolaus IIL 1878 Leo XIII. 
579 | Pelagius IT. 955 |Joannes XII, 1281 |Martinus IV. 1903 |St. Pius X. 
590 |St. Gregorius I. 963 |Leo VIII. 1285 |Honorius IV. 1914 |Benedictus XV. 
604 /Sabinianus 964 |Benedictus V. 1288 |Nicolaus IV. 1922 | Pius XI. 
607 | Bonifacius ITI. 965 |Joannes XIII. 1294 |St. Celestinus V. 1939 | Pius XII. 
608 |St. Bonifacius IV, 973 |Beuedictus VI. 1294 |Bonifacius VIII. 


Apostolic Delegates to the United States 


An Apostolic Delegate enjoys precedence over all ordinaries in his territory except Cardinals. There 
have been six Apostolic Delegates to the United States: é 

. ine Francesco Cardinal Satolli (1893 ee Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano (1911 

His Eminence Sebastianni Cardinal Martinelli, 
(1896—1902). 

His Eminence Diomede Cardinal Falconio, O.F.M. 
(1902—1911). 


His Eminence Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi 
(1922—1933), 

His Excellenc 
gnani, Titular 


The College of Cardinals 
The College of Cardinals, when complete; is made up of 170 members, of whom ordinarily, 6 are 


Cardinal-Bishops, 50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of 


the Roman Church. The Cardinals advise the Pope and elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops take 
their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cigo- — 
ishop of Laodicea (1933—....). 


Cincinnati, Ohio.... Karl J: Alter........ oes 
; “Clarence Issenmann (Aux! iY 1934 
Denver, Colo,..... Urban J. Vehr ...\.- -se:2 1931 


-Detroit, Mich..... 


Henry Donnelly (Aux.)....1954 

? John A. Donovan sores -1954 
Dubuaue, Iowa.....Leo Binz.............. 942 
* George De ae (Aux.). 51957 

Hartford, Conn... .Henry J. O’Brien...... ...1940 
John F. Hackett (Aux.)...1952 

Kansas City. Kan...Edward J. Hunkeler..... 11945 


Louisville, Ky...... John A. Fio 


=a... = 
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See Archbish Cons, 
Blanitreik me eranets P Keough 1684 a4 i poland eee 


“Jerome aabastian (Aux. did 11954 
Boston, Mass...... Richard J, Cushing. . - 1939 
Eric F. Mackenzie(Aux.). 1950 


Jeremiah F. Minihan (Aux.) 1954 
Samuel A, Stritch. Card . Bits 
“Bernara J. Sheil (Aux.).... 
William D. O'Brien (Abp.). 1934 
Raymond Hillinger (Aux.). 1 


Chicago, Ill....... 


.lidward A. Mooney, Card.. 1926 
AlexanderM. Zaleski (Aux.) 1950 


“Paul: C.-Schulte.t . 2022. 1937 
.J, Francis MeIntyre Card. .1941 
Timothy Manning SAE 5 TES 
Alden J. ~ “ cee Lo 


Indianapolis. Ind. . 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 


923 
Charles G. Maloney (Aux.) 1959 


Milwaukee, Wis....Albert G. Mey 


Newark, N. J......Thomas A. Boland...,......1947 
Walter W. Curtis (Aux.)....... 
Martin W. Stanton (ue 

New Orleans, La.. eer ay F. Kummel, 


1928 

A, Caillouet (Aux. me 
New York, Y...¥Francis J. aaa Peel 1938 
gah Mice 
b ose, Flannel: 
(Aux.), 1948; James H. Grisiths (Aux), nae Ful 


ton 5 ’ ‘Sheen (Aux.), 1951; Edward V. Dari 
(Aux.), 1953; J. M. Pernicone (Aux.), 1954; eo 
gat ‘A.’ Fearns (Aux.) 1 


aha. Neur....... Ger: paler Bergan..... .1934 
Phtindeiphis, Pa.. esobe F. O'Hara -1951 
J. Carroll McCormick (Aux.) 1947 
Joseph M. MeShea (Aux). 1952 
Portland, Oreg.....Edward D. Howard...... 1926 
St. Louis, Mo...... ‘Joseph E. Ritter........ hee 
: Gier ee eae Sea (Aux.).. 1837 
ennon avin (Aux. 
St. Paul, Minn..... William O. Brady..... ae 


San Antonio, Tex... Robert E. Lucey...... 18a 
Stephen A. Leven (Aux. ).. 1956 
San Francisco, Calif.John J. Mitty........ ~« 1926 
Hugh Donohoe (Aux.)..,, .1947 
Merlin Guilfoyle (Aux. Ds. 1950 


Sante Fe, N. Mex...Edwin V. byrne......: 511925 

Seattle, Wash......Thomas A. Connolly.. 
Thomas E. Gill (Aux) . 

Washington, D. C..Patrick A. O’Bovie...... 1948 


“John McNamara (Aux.)... 1928 


Roman ‘Atkielskt (Aux,). “1940 Philip M. Hannan (Aux.)..1956 
Bishops DIOCESES Bishops 

Alaska... . Francis D. Gleeson. ...... 1948)| ua Crosse, Wis.,...John P. Treacy........... 1945 

- William BE. SOWUIY since. <n 2s"s 1945|| Latayette, Ind... ..Jotin G. Feiner 1945 

sGhariles P. \Grecos sa... +. 612 1946 Jobn J. Carberry (Co-ad.).. 1956 

Altoona, Pa... EVE Guvltoyiess sae nys oes 1936)| Lafayette, La......M. Schexnayader......... 1951 

Amarillo, Tex. _. Lawrence J. FitzSimon....1941|| Lansing, Mich..::. .Joseph H. Albers........ gt 

‘John L. Morkovsky (Aux.). aes Lincoln, Nebr.......Louis B. Kiivera...... 1930 

(AG Eo one Francis E. Hyland........ 1949 ‘James V. Casey (Aux.)...,1957 

Austin, Texas. . . Louis J. Reicher...... . 1948}| Little Rock, Ark....A. L. Fletcher........ 1.21940 

‘Paul Leonard Hagarty. . : . 1950/| Madison, ee ...+. William P. G’Connor.,,..1942 

52 ae Frausls P. Leipzig........1950 bee ede H...Mathew F, Brady ..,....1938 

Belleville, [l.. R. Zuroweste.........- 1948 arquette, Mien ..- Thomas L. Noa........+. 946 

Belmont Abbey, NC. pineant G. Taylor, Abbot. He re e-Bir’ham, Ala, ‘Thomas Toolen ‘(Abp.). A a 

Bismarck, N. Dak,.. Hilary Hacker........... Joseph A. Durick (Aux.) . 1955 
Boise, Idaho....... Jamess. BYMNE: |. es. ~ ipay May Pretane 

Calin sc aartet . Aloysius J. Willinger..... . 1929 


Bridgeport, Conn... Lawrence J. Shehan...... 1945 
8 1943 


Brooklyn, N. .Bryan McEntegart....... 
John J. Boardman (Aux.), .1952 
Emad Seely (Aux.). 188 

Buffalo, N. Y......Joseph MT CGD << ciisi a) sturot 
Leo R. Smith (Aux.). - 1952 
Burlington, Vt. .Robert F. Joyce.,.......- 1954 
Camden, N. J... /Justin J. McCarthy....... 1954 
Charleston, S.C... 1950 
Cheyenne, Wyo.... : 51947 
Cleveland, Ohio. ... Edward F. Hoban (Abp.),.1921 
Floyd L. Begin (Aax.). ...1947 
ich. Se ee a: nae heog 

Columbus, Ohio. ... Michael RIS hes. svateann 
S Mari G. peers (Aux.). opera 

Corpus Christi. Tex. Mariano AITIZA. 5. 2+ i 
zi Ta ace 

Covington, Ky..... William HOY, was ean 
Grookston, Minn... Francis J. Schenk. 1945 
Dallas-Ft. Worth. . ‘Thomas K. Gorman. .:::. 1931 
=A. Danglmayr (Aux.).....1942 
Davenport. lowa..: Ralph L. Hayes........- . 1933 
Des Moines, lowa. . Edward C. Daly.......,.1948 
Dodge City, Kan...John B. Franz...... eee ed DOL 
Duluth. Minn......Thomas A. Welch..... ~. 1926 
Laurence Glenn earn , ». 1956 
El Paso, Tex.......S. M. Metzger..... eh 

Erie, Pa... .J. M. Gannon (Abp.). Pryeies 2! 

Edward P. McManaman (Aux.) 1948 
Evansville. Ind..... Henry J. Grimmelsman. . . 1944 
Fall River, Mass....James Louis Connolly.... 11945 


Op IN, Dake. 2% - Aloysius J. Muench (Abp.). 1935 
Agi Leo F. Dworschak ar 1946 
Leo A, Pursiey....-... 1950 


Fort Wayne, me 
. Bernard Espelage........ 1940 


Gallup, N. Mex. 


even: Tex.....Wendelin J. Nold..-...-- 1948 
RSAT VA PLAG., 2% eis. 01s Andrew Grutka. ++. 1957 
Grand isl, Nebr... .John L. Paschang........ 1952 
Grand Rapids, Mich.Allan J. Babcock......- . 1947 
Great Falls, DASEbs . William J. See on EL) 
Green Bay. Wis....Stanislaus V. Bona...... 932 


od 
John B. Gouilinger (Aux.) . 1949 
..- Hugh L. Lamb. Ccko 
Ape Baumgartner. z aeee 


wo 
fox] 


Greensburg, Pa.. 


arrisburg, “Pa... ).George L. Leech.......... 35 
a g Lawrence re Schott Ce. ted 
Hs a eh cea cae Gilmore. “1g oe 
nolulu, Hawaii.. , James weeney 
7 hn J. Scanlan (Aux.).,..1954 
Jefferson City...... . Joseph Marling n%..c nace 1947 
Joliet, Lil... . E artin D. McNamara... eotay 
Juneau, Alaska: ::. ‘Robert D. O’Flanagan....1951 
Kan. City-St. JosephJohn Cody.......-.+---- 1947 


Harry A. Clinch (Aux,)... one 


Nashville. Tenn. ,.. William L. Adrian........ 6 
Natchez, Miss. ., Richard O.. GeroW Ghee 924 
Joseph B Brunini (Aux.)., .1956 
Norwich, Conn.....Bernard J. Flanagan,.....1953 
Ogdensburg, Ne Y wo cs one cl tolerate a er snepeeea ; 
Oklahoma City is 
Tulsa, Okla.. . Eugene J. McGuinness... . 1937 
Owensboro, oe . Francis R. Cotton........ 1938 
Paterson, N ...James A. McNulty..... .» 1947 
Peoria, Iil...... . William E. Cousins....... 1952 
Pittsburgh, Pa...;.;John F. Dearden......... 1948 
Coleman F. Carroll (Aux.).1953 
Ponce, P. R. 


aehkerena at James Edward McManus... 1947 
Portland, Maine....Daniel J. Feeney......... 1946 
Providence. R. 4.... Russell R. McVinney...... 1948 
Pueblo, Colo.. ~ J. ©; Willging),.\.5 charter 1942 


Raleigh, N. C...... Vincent _S. Waters. 
James J. Navagh.. 

Rapid City, S. Dak,. William T. Mecarty 
Reno. Nev. ‘Robt. J. Dwyer.... 
Richmond, Va......Peter L. Ireton. . 
Joseph H. Hodge 
Rochester, N. Y.... James E. Kearney. : 
Lawrenve Casey (Aux). vc 1953 

Rockford, Il....... Loras T. Lane, 1951 


Rockville Centre.... Walter Kellenberg. ,1953 
Sacramento, Calif... iJ. T; McGucken:. <0. amen 1941 
Saginaw, Mich..... Stephen S. Woznickl...... 1938 
Salina, Kapsas..... Frank’ A:) Thill iin centers 1938 
St. Augustine, Fla. .Joseph Hurley (App ain ata Brn 
St. Cloud, Minn....P. W. Bare 942 
Salt Lake C., Utah. Duane G. Hunt........ 1937 

Joseph Lennox federal (Aux.); 1951 
San Diego. Calif.. PGharles F. Buddy tieacc es 1935 


y 
Richard Ackerman ee oe 


San Juan, P. R.... nae Davigis ote 
Savannah, Ga... O’Hara (Abp.).....- “1929 
Thane J. McDonough 
CAE INS 5 ce ee hee 1947 
Scranton, Pa.......Jerome D. Hannan....... 1954 
Henry Klonowski (Aux.),..1943 
Sioux City, lowa...Joseph M. Mueller....... 1947 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. Lambert A. Hoch. . 1952 
Spokane, Wash.. ..Bernard J. Topel...... . ++ 1988 
Springfield, Lll...... William A. O’Connor. . 1949 
Springfield, Mass. ..Christopher J. Weldon. . 1950 
Springfield-Cape 
Girardeau.,..... Charles Helmsing......... 1949 
Steubenville, Ohio. .John K. Mussio.........- 1945 
Superior, Wis...... Joseph Annabring........ 1954 


o Walter J peprcian 
Devia F-Cunningbam (Aux) 18 
Onio,...... George J. Re unningia ee 


BRP, hi ciarete Francis J. § man eens 
pee es 1038 Wiliam Ai rnold (Aitx).. 
Job se riko Pitts 


Ww. Xa. John J. Swint.. ...-..-. “1932 || Ruthenian diocese (1) Nicholas Biko 


nt.. 
J. Meb nD: ui Co-ad.) . Kocisko eC 
‘ines? ark Carre ‘ 1947 Ruthenian diocese ac Bohaehe 
. 1956 || Ruthenian diocese (2).A. Semyshyn.........--- 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy 


Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington 1, D. C. 


~S 


b rn at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest April 2, 1899, consecrated bishop by Benedict XV, 


lected Pope as successor of Pius XI. March 2, 1939; crowned March 12, 1939. 

The Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His ecclesiastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of 

Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ: Successor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of 
Universal Church; Patriarch of the West; Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan of © 

= Seeman Province: Sovereign of the State of the Vatican City. : 


Year of Year 
Office or Dignity | Gonaives Birth | Chosen 


Name 


CARDINAL BISHOPS 


Eugene Tisserant. ...e.e-s{Bishop of Ostia and Porto and Santa Rufina; 
. Dean of the Sacred College; Secretary of the 


2 Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church|French.... 1884 1936 
Clemente Micara......... |Bishop of Velletri; Vicar General of Rome'|Italian.... 1879 1946 
_ Giuseppe Pizzardo.........{Bishop of Albano; Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
=: gregation of Seminaries: Secretary of the 
: Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office Italian....| 1877 1937 
Bs. _ Benedetto Aloisi Masella....|Bishop of Palestrina; Prefect of the Sacred 
ongregation of Sacraments............- Italian. ... 1879 1946 
. Adeodato G. Piazza........|Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mirtetc, Secre- 
tary: of the Sacred Cong. of the Consistory|Italian.... 1884 1937 
= Federico Tedeschini........|Datary of the Pope; Aare =a eres 
of the Basilica of St. Peter. -Italian....! 1873 1933 
A CARDINAL PRIESTS 
- Alessandro Verde.......... ech pit of the Basilica of St. Mary Major|Italian.... 1865 1925 
- Joseph Ernest van Roey....|Archbishop of Malines................0005 Belgian... 1874 1927 
_ Emmanuel Goncalves Cere- 
| nL SS eee Patriarch of Lisbon. . nlite (a falatd eiaielemtetatn a ey 1888 1929 | 
Achilles Lienart............ Hishop of Lillel Sc)... seetaree ieee ete French, . 1884 1930 
- Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi..,.. Prefect of the Sacred Gongregation of the 
: Propagation of the Faith................ Italian....| 1872 1933 
Maurilio Fossati . «ssee+|Arehbishop of Turin. ..... mepeieire pice tate ~-..|Jtalian. 5... 1876 1933 
Elia della Costa......... .| Archbishop of Florence..... ......... ....{Ltalian....}| 1872 1933 
Ignatius Gabriel ‘Tappouni . .| Patriarch of Antioch......-...... tebe tls OREM a ae 1879 1935 
Giacomo Luigi Copello...... *|Arehbishop of Buenos Aires... 222... Argentinian}; 1880 1935 
Pierre Gerlier.............. APoOwishop’ OL LYOMS. >. Ves ou ches evisterstes French.... 1880 1937 
_ Gregory Peter XV Agagianian| Patriarch of Cilicia of the Armenians........ Armenian,.| 1894 1946 
_ Edward A. Mooney........ Archbishop of Detroit... 0.2.2.0... c ewe os American.,| 1882 1946 
James C. McGuigan.,...... Archbishop of Toronto............20-.eeee Canadian..| 1894 1946 
Samuel A. Stritch.......... Archbishop of Chicago...... nreceteeahe Stes American. , 1887 1946 
Emileo"Roques...........05 Archbishop of Rennes..... arhae Wee Stes Siarh alee French....| 1880 1946 
Carlos Carmelo de 
Vasconcellos Motta. Archbishop of Sao Paolo Brazilian. . 1890 1946 
Norman Gilroy..... Archbishop of Sydney .| Australian, 1896 1946 
Francis J. Spellman. Archbishop of New Yor American. . 1889 1946 
Jose M, Caro Rodriguez. Archbishop of Santiago. Chilean... . 1866 1946 


Teodosio C, de Gouveia, . Archbishop of Laurencao Marau 
Giacomo de Barros Camara,.| Archbishop of Rio de pes 

Enrique Pla y Deniel..... ..| Archbishop of Toledo. aiais hve 
Emanuel Arteaga y 


Portuguese} 1889 1946 
Brazilian. , 1894 1946 
.|Spanish.,.] 1876 1946 


Betancourt. :.........ese> Archbishop of Havana....... oteta vis 4 aieroreetele Cuban.... 1879 1946 
BROBBRTEVINIGS 5... ova ce ee oie «oie Archbishop of Cologne... ...ics.asseucecies German..,| 1887 1946 
Joseph Mindszenty......... Archbishop of Ksztergom................-. Hungarian.| 1892 1946 
Ernesto Ruffini,........... Archbishop of Palermo.............c.e00-- Italian....| 1888 1946 
Antonio Caggiano.......... Bishop of-Rosarlows:,.5,o hos pea on aisle eto cee Argentinian| 1889 1946 
PRNOMAS TLIC. fic ccc cee cee Archbishop’ of ‘Peking =... iisecsmn tadie Seine Chinese. .. 1890 1946 
Celso Costantini........... Secretary of the Sacred Neen enue for the 

Prppacations of the Faltlie. i. see. cae Italian.....; 1876 1953 
Augusto Alvaro da Silva. ,..|Archbishop of San Salvador in Bahia........ Brazilian. .| 1876 1953 
Gaetano Cicognani......... Prefect of Sacred Cong. of Rites............ Italian. .,. 1881 1953 
Angelo G. Ronealli......... Patriatoh. of Venice... iccs ce eee, eee Italian. .,./ 1881 1953 
Valerio Valeri............. Prefect of the Sacred Cong. for feel Sep .| Italian. ... 1883 1953 
Pietro Ciriach. vice ices Prefect of Sacred Cong. of Council........ Italian. ., 1885 1953 
Maurice Feltin............ Archbishop of Paris. 7, celia ace eee French 1883 1953 
Marcello Mimmi........... Archbishop'of Naples)... c..cs.0.cssecccnaser Italian 1882 1953 
Carlos Maria de la Torre..,,.|Archbishop of Quito. ................000-- Ecuadorean| 1873 1953 
Aloysius Stepinac.,......... Archbishop of Zagrebin. oe. es ecco Cee Yugo-Slav, 1898 1953 
Georges Grente. ...|Archbishop-Bishop of Le Mans.. Oc enc 1872 1953 
Giuseppe Siri. . . .| Archbishop-of Genoaisniun cise nsieienaien cae Italian....| 1906 1953 
John D'Alton,....... 1882 1953 
James Francis McIntyr 1886 1953. 
Sts kee eal uct Rite 1891 1953 

efan Wyszyns Archbishop of Gniezno and Warsaw. .|Polish. . 

Benjamin de Arriba y Gastro| Archbishop of Tarrangona............ 5 Spaces ey i386 1983 

Fernando Quiroga y Palacios| Archbishop of Santiago de Compostela Spanish . 1900 1953 

Paul-Emile Leger,......... Archbishop of Montreal....... Canadian..| 1904 1953 

Cristanto Luque........... Archbishop of Bogota... Colombian 1889 1953 

Valerian Gracias. PNB een, Archbishop of Bombay {Indian....| 1900 1953 

Joseph Wendel. +.....| Archbishop of Munich. and Freising. ...|German... 1901 1953 

CARDINAL DEACONS 
Wicola Canali........... aire ee of the oe Commission for ‘ 
= e Government of the Vatican Cit; o. sede 

Alfredo Ottaviani.......... Pro-Secretary of the Supreme Sacred Con- Bec a tera 1988 

gregation of the Holy Office............. Ttalian....| 1890 1953. 


i the head of the Roman Catholic Church is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli, 
y 13, 1917, proclaimed cardinal, December 16, 1929, and “Secretary of State, February 7, 1930; 


vsky (Abp.) 1924 : 
Dh Schmondiuk (aux. +1956 


, 


Archdioceses 
Dioceses, 
Vicariates- 
Apostolic 


Shicago....... 
Cincinnati.... 


San Antonio... 
San Francisco. 


| eee aba cre 
Bridgeport..... 
Brooklyn....... 
Buffalo 


Burlington . 
Camden. . 
Charlesto 
Cheyenne 
Cleveland Bt 
Columbus. : 
Corpus Christi... 
Covington...... 
Crookston...... 
allas- 

Ft. Worth.... 
Davenport..... 
Des Moines... . 
ol 
Evansyille...... 
Fall River...... 
BREE OG is, o\'e 3 em < 
Fort Wayne.... 
Gallup...:.-..- 


Grand Rapids... 
Great Falls..... 
Green Bay..... 
Greensburg..... 
Harrisburg..... 
Helena......... 
Honolulu, 
Jefferson 


St. Joseph.... 


) Brooklyn. 


Cler- 
By 


329 


Par- 
ishes 


Attend. 


98 


Religion—U. S. Roman Catholic Statistics; Religious Population 


721 


Chil- 
dren 


78,422 
323,289) 


25,772 


Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States, 1957 
1 Source: Official Catholic Directory copyright 1957, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and the dioceses named. 


Archdioceses 
Catholic Sr ceraees Cler- mae -| Chil- | Catholic 
5 cariates- shes, . * 
Apostolic = Keene Fon. 
384,109||La Crosse...... 382| 15 1| 
1,511,144||Lafayette, Ind. .| 165 39 13'493 are 
1,942,710|| Lafayette, La... 236 124) 60,721 339,000 
05,000|/Lansing........ 179 84, 39,219) 152,872 
171,105||Lincoin. |... . 159| 99] 11,387 49,02 
1,200,000)| Little Rock..... 184 77| ~~ 10,534 43,28 
66,745||Madison....... 207 133 28,858 120,561 
eet Matcher ee ee 113} 45,368) 208,552 
’ Oc arenals 
: 103.250 Mob} e-Bir- 98 ,967 104,073 
: 5 mingham,.... 357 11 
1 5 5.781 Monterey 8} 26,798 94,899 
~ resno.... 223 9! 
1,259,121||Nashville,.....} 132 69 is'e79 se B72 
75,988) | Natchez-Jackson 175 77| 16,801 58,860 
119/322 Ogdeasburg,.;| 260 113) 39/498] 143/48 
’ ensburg.... 3 K ‘ 
1,365,633||Oklahoma City ae 1 
24,618 and Tulsa.... 245 120 20,501 91,120 
415,000||Owensboro..... 75 63 11,169 35,715 
463,098||Paterson....... 272 78 40,003 192,814 
3,648||Peoria......... 389 156 39,283 186,317 
900,000|| Pittsburgh... .. 726 295| 172,451 786,839 
250,000|| Portland, Me... 365 132 52,875) 229.613 
209,742)||Providence..... , 549 148 85,827 482,671 
245,303||Pueblo......... 147 57 707) 99,108 
345,658||Raleigh........ 169; 100) 12,255 31,889 
2,060|| Rapid City..... 114 80) 5,586 38,500 
150,670||Reno.......... 63 33 6,841 44,983 
67,500||Richmond...... 274 100 37,109 135,671 
roars mecneser | 63) 138 Baad) iat 
’ ekford’y. a 8,5: 118,953 
18,158 Rockville, Crtr2y) 5 vil atonal eens 4 Pde 
102,839||Sacramento..... 186 79 23,864 209,281 
942!|Saginaw........ 170 101 31,870) 140,284 
64,919)|St. Augustine... 242 108 46,473 173,207 
36,092)/St. Cloud....... 311 146; 30,611 106,009 
267,300||Salina......... 121 99} 12,495 44,453 
1,497,598)|Salt Lake City.. 81 31 413 33,820 
41,787||San Diego 331 148, 49,250) 301,002 
115,940/|Savannah... 72 28 465 23,03 
208,927)||Scranton. . Fd 604 234 76,637 345,663 
'8,687||Sioux City...... 201 141 24,014 94,868 
48,304/|Sioux Falls..... 203 116, 19,979 85,219 
eoset||Soctsuneid, ii’:|) 364; 188] 33491 138662 
Hy pringfield, ne 13 32,149 138,662 
521 000)| Springfield, 
72,000 MiBS8 ie vie so: 476 129 69,245) 350,458 
34,872)|Springfield-Cape 
Girardeau.... 106 55 7,556 28,327 
103,206||Steubenville.... 138 67 11,317 46,207 
84,395 |Superior....... 129 84 16,869) 77,443 
60,694||Syracuse....... 407 153 85,898 325,943 
; 25,594!) Toledo......... 346 2 58,232 249,279 
95,558||Trenton........ 427 84,413 439,550 
178,783)| Tucson... ....-- 187 66 33,418 200,000 
191,184|| Wheeling.....-. 178 92 16,747 96.445 
67,728|| Wichita........ 215 92 16,819 71,510 
246,985|| Wilmington.... 142 47 14,898) 38,752 
84,045||Winona........ 194 129 25,614 90,863 
124,409|| Worcester...... 465 124 68,217 292,143 
7,167|| Yakima........ 35 23 ,30! 35,801 
355,266|| Youngstown.... 289 107 44,520) 250,000 
135,485|| Eastern Rite: 
38,60 Byzantine of 
140,009; Philadelphia, 193 122 10,116 219,720 
58,6 Byzantine of 
252,680 Pittsburgh.. 206 185 13,526 139,178 
190,226 Ukrainian 
147,373 Greek, 
82,500 Stamford... 101 53 3,407 86,324 
155,000)| Vicariate-Apos- 
,00 tolic, Alaska. . 30 16 1,372) 10,500 
153,557) — —— 
12,000|| Total, 1957... .|49,725 |16,345 7,192,147| 34,563,851 
90,000 Total, 1956. .|48,349 |16,193/ 6,805,129 33,574,017 


Diocese of Rockville Centre, New York, announced April 18th, 1957. Data included in Diocese of 


| *Archdiocese of New York includes the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, and 7 counties 
of eastern New York. Cities and dioceses of the same name do not have the same areas and in some 


‘cases the population of the diocese is greater than that of the city of the same name because of its 


greater area. 


Priests 49,725 and 16,345 
259,277 students; 
students; 9,274 elementary schools with 3,616,465 
students; teachers in dioceses 
children; 801 general hospitals, 


1,539 


parishes. 
high schools with 448,408 students; 
students; 498 elementary 


140,063; 
133 special hospitals, 11,024,776 patients treated annually; 303 homes 


for the aged Converts in the last year numbered 141,525. 


The first 26 dioceses listed above are archdioceses; dioceses 111 including one Vicariate-Apostolic. 


Cardinals 4 (Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles and New York); 
There are 500 seminaries wi 


Archbishops 33, Bishops 180, Abbots 43, 
th 36,468 seminarians, 259 colleges and 
846 private high schools with 274,355 


private schools with 92,565 
301 orphanages and infant asylums with 53,800 dependent 


722 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
organized (1919) as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes ‘‘unifying, coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.’ The Conference com~ 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 

Executive—Bureaus maintained: Information, 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Publications, 
Business and Auditing, United Nations and Inter- 
national Affairs. ; 

Youth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
garding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
the National Catholic Youth Council, the federat- 
ing agency for all existing, approved Catholic 
youth groups; contacts and evaluates national 
governmental and non-governmental youth organi- 
gations and youth servicing organizations. 

Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Education Liaison and Exchange of Per- 
sons. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and abroad with regular news, features, 
editorial, pictorial, biographical, and editorial 
cartoon services; special texts, supplements and 
syndications; and weekly Radio-Television news- 
script. 

Social Action— Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations. International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
Education, Social Welfare, Health and Hospitals, 
and Race Relations. 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent Secretariats in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through some 19,471 affiliated societies— 
national, state, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
also through units of the councils in many of the 
dioceses. 

The N.C.C.M. sponsors 
radio Catholic Hour over 
Christian in Action over the ABC Network and 
the Catholic Hour over NBC-TV. It publishes 
“Catholic Men,’’ a monthly news magazine as 
well as pamphlets and booklets on the work 
of NCCM. 

The N.C.C.W. makes suggestions for programs 
and speakers through its ‘‘Monthly Message to 
Affiliated Organizationg,”’ 

The National Coun®ll of Catholic Nurses is 
closely associated with NCCW and NCWC Bureau 
of Health and Hospitals. The program of the 
NCCN is the personal sanctification of the lives 
of its members and the incuication of Christian 
principles in the field of health and nursing. 

Immigration—Handles problems in immigration, 


the weekly nation-wide 
the NBC network. The 


Religious Population of the World 
Source: The Encyciopaedia Britannica’s 1957 Book of the Year 
Estimated memberships, 1956 


Religion—Catholic Wolfers Contevenees Population of 
The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


“eee 
World 


€ 
emigration, deportation, naturalization and citi- 
zenship, especially where the Church and its 
institutions are involved. 4 

Catholic Relief Services, N.C.W.C.—Administers 
a program of relief and assistance to refugees, 
prisoners of war, displaced persons, victims of war, , 
and merchant seamen in the U. S., and in more 
than 60 foreign countries. Distributes funds” 
annual Bishops’ collection; cooperates with major’ 
foreign relief organizations. Headquarters, 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Mission Secretariat—Provides assistance to 
U. S. religious societies sending missionaries 
foreign lands and to help various mission a) 
groups; provides contacts among missionary com 
munities with each other and with governmen’ 
and non-governmental agencies which touch on} 
mission work; provides an inquiry center for 
various community headquarters and mission 
in the field; assists Catholic agencies in the U. S.. 
to contact Catholic missionaries. 

trative Board, National Catholic Wel-- 
fare Conference—Ex Officio Members: Edward Car- - 
dinal Mooney, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Francis} 
Cardinal Spellman, end James Francis Cardinal | 
McIntyre. Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, Arch-— 
bishop of Baltimore, Chairman; Most Rev. Karl J. 
Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati, Vice-Chairman; 
Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee, Chairman of Education; Most Rey. Karl 
J. Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati, Chairman of 
Lay Organizations; Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
Archbishop of St. Louis, Secretary; Most Rev. John 
F. O’Hara, Archbishop of Philadelphia, Treasurer; 
Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, Bishop of Manches- 
ter, Chairman Education Department; Most Rev. 
Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Youngstown, Chair- 
man Legal Department; Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, Chairman Lay 
Organizations; Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, 
Bishop of Dallas, Chairman Press Department; 
Most Rev. Leo Binz, Archbishop of Dubuque, 
Chairman Youth Department; Most Rev. Michael 
J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, Chairman Immi- ' 
gration Department; Most Rev. Patrick H. Boyle, 
Archbishop of Washington, Chairman of Social 
Action Department. ! : 

Officers at National Headquarters, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5,D. C.—Rt. Rev. 
Mser..Howard J. Carroll, general secretary, an 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, assistant gener: 
secretary. 

In addition to the above named departments, 
the general body of the bishops maintains the: 
following Special Committees: American Board of | 
Catholic Missions. Propagation of the Faith. Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Shrine of the: 
Immaculate Conception. Polish Relief, Spanish 
Speaking, Welfare Emergency and Relief Com-. 
mittee, Committee for Montezume Seminary, Com- — 
mittee on Motion Pictures, National Office for 
Decent Literature, North American College at 
Rome, Pope’s Peace Plan and American College 
at Louvain, 


North South 
Religion America| America| Europe | Asia Africa | Oceania! Total 
Total Christians. . 160,760,567 |114,397, 357, ae Bi 
Roman Cathollc.| 290,582,000 111;029,000,3250.338 000] S0'Tae Go, BOR Oba] 1s eee ake | 820.309,455 
Hast. Orthodox. .| 2,386,000]... 7. 112,447,669] 8,106,071| 5,868,089]... 128'807,829 } 
Protestant. 67,792,567| 2,475,913 113,572,145] 8,925,191] 6,403,328] 8,345,482| 207°514°626 | 
Jewisht.......... 5,430,000] 632,362, 3,442,627 1,684,454 660,750 58,250} 11,908,443 | 
MoslemS.........| 33,000! —-342,615' 12,425,300] 318,341,515 85,325,498 102,000] 416,570,028 | 
LOAM UL AID. Secret leh arte RG Ih oe coneh petty a 140,000" jhe oke a 140,000 } 
SECO eras desis hi pe eae te ee lamer ae 30,000,000! ........+. eee ee 30,000,000 
BrAotst. fe nyo 15,000 17,000) 12,000] 50,000,000 1,200 8,000} 50,053,200 } 
Confucian....... 86,000 95,000; 50,000! 300,000,000 7,500 52,000} 300,290,500 
Buddhist........| 165,000] 135,000 10,000! 150,000,000|.......... |... eee 150,310,000) 
Hindu....... 10,000] - 275,000|......... 318,467,610! 300,000 100,000] 319,152,610 
Primitive........ 50,000] 1,000,000)......... 45,000,000] 75,000,000 100,000} 121,150,000 } 
Others or none, .,| 67,422,433] 872,110! 86,807,259' 229,790,159| 17,739,535| 3,308,268| 405,939,764 | 


Grand total... '233,972,000!117,767,000 559,105,000 1,490,599,000 209,914,000] 14,557,000 '2,625,914,000 | 


‘Includes Australia, New Zealand and Oceania. 2Incl } 
West Indies. *Includes Communist-controlled Eurasia. yi 
not related to the synagogue. ®Moslem figures are fro 


atholics in Ceneral America and the 
4Includes total Jewish population whether ont 
m a Moslem statistical survey of world Islam. : 
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The National Jewish Welfare Board 


National Office: 145 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


The National Jewish Welfare Board (JWB) is 
the agency authorized by the U.S. Government and 
the Dept. of Defense to provide for the religious, 
welfare and morale needs of Jewish personnel in 
the Armed Forces and in Veterans Administration 
hospitals. It was created in 1917. Through a 
Merger with the National Council of Young Men’s 
Hebrew and Kindred Associations, founded in 1913, 
JWB in 1921 also became the national association 
of Jewish Community Centers and YM-YWHAs. 
JWB observed its 40th anniversary in 1957. 
~A founder of and the American member of the 
World Federation of YM-YWHAs, JWB has played 
@ major role in the Federation’s establishment of 
the Jerusalem YMHA and in introducing the Jew- 
ish Community Center movement in 21 countries of 
Europe, South and Central America, Canada, 
Australia and Africa. Since the early 1940s JWB 
has sponsored the Jewish Book Council of America 
and the National Jewish Music Council, which 
annually direct, respectively, the Jewish Book 
Month and Jewish Music Festival. The Jewish 
Book Council gives awards annually for the best 
published works in the fields of Jewish fiction, 
poetry and juvenilia. In 1957 the Jewish Music 
Council launched an effort to encourage local Jew- 
ish groups to commission new Jewish music works. 
Through its Jewish Center Lecture Bureau, JWB 
books hundreds of speakers and artists to further 
adult Jewish education. 

In serving Jews in the Armed Forces and vet- 
erans hospitals, JWB operates through 3 divisions. 
Its Commission on Jewish Chaplaincy, represent- 
ing the Conservative, Orthodox and Reform rab- 
binates, is the instrument through which JWB 
Tecruits, ecclesiastically endorses and serves all 
Jewish military chaplains. At the end of 1957 
there were 378 such chaplains on full and part- 
time duty at more than 1,000 installations, bases, 
posts and hospitals in the United States and 65 
other countries. 

The Armed Services Division, manned by a pro- 
fessional staff of 24 and by 9,200 volunteers, or- 
ganized in 227 local armed services committees, 
organizes recreational programs, cultural activities, 
home hospitality and holiday and Sabbath observ- 


ances. This division also provides religious sup- 
plies and equipment, religious literature and kosher 
food to chaplains and GIs. The Women’s Organi- 
zations’ Division, an alliance of 9 national Jewish 
women’s organizations, provides gift packages to 
chaplains overseas and to hospitalized veterans at 
home. More than 1,000,000 gifts were distributed 
in 1957 on a non-sectarian basis. As the only 
Jewish agency in the USO, JWB is responsible for 
23 USO operations here and abroad. It also con- 
ducts servicemen’s programs in Japan, England, 
France, Alaska and Panama Canal Zone. 

Jewish chaplains in 1956 conducted 17,000 re- 
ligious services and made 80,000 bedside visits to 
hospitalized servicemen and JWB volunteers gave 
510,000 heurs of volunteer service. 

As the national association of Jewish Community 
Centers, JWB provides a professional field service, 
program materials and technical consultative serv- 
ice, trains, recruits and places professional per- 
sonnel and maintains a building bureau, camping 
department, and purchasing and equipment sery- 
ice for its 353 Centers. 


In 1957 these Centers, located in 271 communi- 
ties, reported a total membership of 581,000 people 
between the ages of 3 and 83, as compared with 
445,000 a decade ago. These Centers also serve 
hundreds of thousands of other people through 
community-wide cultural, recreational, camping 
and athletic programs. Combined attendance in 
1957 totaled more than 17,000,000 and their com- 
bined annual expenditures exceeded $16,500,000: 
Investments in buildings neared the $80,000,000 
mark. Nearly 1500 trained professional social 
group workers are employed by Centers. Last year 
JWB began an intensive campaign of recruiting 
to meet a critical shortage of personnel. 

Annually JWB gives 3 Frank L. Weil Awards for 
outstanding contributions in its 3 fields of work: 
service to the Jewish Community Center field, 
welfare and religious work for the Armed Forces, 
and advancement of Jewish culture. The 1957 
awards were won in this order by Louis Stern, 
Newark, N.J.; Rabbi Joseph H. Lookstein, New 
York, and Dr. Solomon Grayzel, Philadelphia. 


The American National Red Cross 
Honorary President—the President of the United States. 
Chairman—E. Roland Harriman. President—Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther. National Headquarters: 17th 
and D Sts.; N.W. Washington 13, D. C. 


The American National Red Cross is a nation- 
wide voluntary organization that was founded in 
1881, with Clara Barton as its first president. It 
operates under a congressional charter and in 1956 
was supported by contributtions from nearly 
45,000,000 persons, who are designated senior and 
junior members. 

Im disaster. During 1956, Red Cross provided 
disaster relief in 46 states, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, and Guam. Approximately 150,000 per- 
sons received emergency help and 69,200 families 
were given individual rehabilitation aid. Assistance 
with building and repair and household furnishngs 
accounted for the major portion of the $6,250,000 
expended. 

Serving the Armed Forces, veterans, and their 
families. About one-third of the 1956 expenditure 
was used for counseling, financial assistance, com- 
munications, recreation, and hospital service for 
the U.S. Armed Forces and for veterans and their 
dependents. Red Cross field directors at military 
installations and hospitals helped 102,400 service- 
men and women monthly, and chapters across the 

country served 147,500 servicemen’s and veterans’ 
| families monthly. In Korea, recreation workers 
used clubmobiles to take recreation to troops in 
isolated areas. The Red Cross also operated cen- 
ters in France and North Africa for off-post 
leisure activities of the military. Each month, 
17,000 volunteers served patients in military hos- 
pitals and 18,300 in V.A. hospitals. 

Other community services. Through its training 


programs during 1956, Red Cross issued 852,100 
certificates to persons who completed training in 
first aid; 1,348,400 certificates for swimming, life- 
saving, and smallcraft operation; and 216,800 cer- 
tificates for home nursing. A new textbook on 
canoeing was issued. Volunteers manned 2,000 
highway first-aid stations and 16,000 mobile first- 
aid units. Nurses gave 9,700 days of service in 
disaster and 4,300 attended disaster-training con- 
ferences. 

Trained volunteers such as Gray Ladies and 
Nurse’s Aides served 400 Federal hospitals, 4,600 
civilian hospitals, 2,700 other community agencies. 

In addition to taking part in community activi- 
ties for the welfare of others, members of the 
Junior Red Cross filled gift boxes and made and 
filled school chests for children of other lands. 
They also exchanged school art and correspondence 
albums, 

Disaster relief and technical and advisory as- 
sistance was given to other national societies 
throughout the world. 

Organization. The governing body is a 50-mem- 
ber Board of Governors, 8 of whom are appointed 
by the President of the United States; 30 are 
elected by chapters, and the remaining 12 by fel- 
low board members. National headquarters are in 
Washington, D.C., with four area offices in Alex- 
andria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., and San 
Francisco, Calif. There are more than 3,700 chap- 
ters in the U.S. and insular territories. Red Cross 
accounts are audited by the Dept. of the Army. 


Bible Society Book Distribution 


According to the report of the American Bible 
Society, 450 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., made 
public in 1957, the organization distributed in 1956 
a total of 15,170,058 books in 193 languages and 
25 additional characters in the following cate~- 
gories: Bibles, 1,007,560; Testaments, 1,681,115; 
Gospels and Portions, 12,481,383, The society dis~ 
tributes books in over 40 countries and prints them 
in the United States, Mexico, Latin America, the 
Near East and the Far East. In the United States 


alone Bibles were distributed in 114 languages. 

Of the society’s total distribution, 17,999,823 
volumes were distributed in the United States. 
In foreign distribution, Brazil led with 1,349,772 
volumes, Japan second with 1,191,664 volumes, and 
Korea third with 430,049. 

The society’s work for the blind exceeded that 
of any former year with a distribution of 64,832 
embossed volumes in Braille and other systems, 
and talking book records. 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association 


Yhe National Council of Young Men’s Chriscian 
Associations. Clifford C. Gregg, president; Herbert 
P. Lansdale, Jr., general secretary; corporate 
National Board of YMCAs, 291 Broadway, New 
Work.7, N. Y. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association orig- 
inated in London in 1844. In 1956 there were 
YMCAs in 76 countries and territories related to 
the World Alliance of YMCAs, 37 Quai Wilson, 
Geneva, Switzerland. , 

The first Associations in North America were 
formed in Montreal and Boston in 1851. Today 
there are 1,799 YMCAs in the United States and 
104 in Canada. On Dec. 31, 1956, there were 2,467,- 
359 members in the Association of the two coun- 
tries. Nearly two-thirds of these members were 
under 25 years of age. é 

North American Associations now have 186,260 
regularly enrolled groups. Their educatiénal pro- 
grams include 25 curricular schools and nearly 
7,000 unit courses for aduli education. The move- 
ment is extended into the high schools of the 
United States and Canada through 16,105 Hi-Y 
clubs for boys and Tri-Hi-Y clubs for girls. 

The current emphasis of the organization in- 
elude expanding its activities for families, stimu- 


he Young Women’s 

The Young Women’s Christian Assn. was 
founded-in London in 1855 by a group of Christian 
women who met as a prayer circle and determined 
to improve the conditions of working girls by pro- 
viding decent housing and good food for those 
living away from home. In 1858 the first American 
YWCA was started in New York City as the Ladies 
Christian Association to provide for ‘‘the temporal, 
moral and religious welfare of young women who 
are dependent on their own exertions for support.” 
Today the YWCA functions in 68 countries and 
has world headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 
The YWCA of the United States is at work in 
community associations, registered clubs and de- 
centralized program in more than 1,800 communi- 
ties and has student work in 628 colleges and uni- 
versities. Through its Foreign Division and affilia- 
tion with the World YWCA, the National Board, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, sends Amer- 
ican advisory secretaries, grants for program and 
leadership training to 22 countries abroad, and 
emergency aid in answer to requests for YWCA 
work in other areas overseas. In the United States 
it has three main groups: Y Teens, girls and boys 
(boys are associates, not full members) aged 12 to 
18; Young Adults, employed girls, 18 to 30 and 


lating the interest of young men and young 
women in good government, and renewing atten- 
tion to tes and activities to encourage physical 
fitness. In addition, the Associa 


Dp and 
character building through the development of 
leadership, democratic procedure, 

t understanding, and the study of 
the light of 


social and eee questions in 
Christian faith and principles. 
Land, buildings and equipment held by YMCAs 
in the United States amounted to $375,946,500 in 
1956. The comparable total for Canada was $23,- 
995,400. Annual expenditures for current opera- 
tions by Associations in the United States for all 


purpose: 
YMCAs expended $7,778,100. 


Christian Association 


YW Wives, young married women and mothers of 
pre-school age children, who engage in educational 
and recreational activities and projects them- 
selves. Membership is open to any female over 12 
years of age who subscribes to the Christian 
purpose of the organization. 

The emblem of the YWCA is an inverted triangle, 
signifies mind, body and spirit. The organization 
tries to develop the potentialities of the individual 
through promoting physical and mental health 
and training for useful citizenship. It urges coop- 
eration among all, regardless of race or creed. 

The YWCA’s policies are determined by the 
National Board, elected at national conventions, 
which are held every three years and attended by 
delegates from all local Associations. The YWCA 
is the parent organization of the National Trav- 
elers Aid Association, Women’s Exchanges, Day 
Nurseries, the International Migration Service, 
the American Federation of International Insti- 
tutes and the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. It observes three 
special weeks: National YWCA Week, the last week 
in April each year; Y-Teen Roll Call Week, the 
second week in October, and World Fellowship 
Week, the second week in November. 


The Salvation Army 


The.Salvation Army in the United States is part 
of an international organization with places of 
worship and social rehabilitation centers in 85 
countries. It was established here in 1880 and has 
1,942 centers of operation (1955), and more than 
5,000 officers. National headquarters are at 120- 
130 W. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

The major part of the Army’s activity is 
evangelical work. Founded originally for the re- 
lHigious enlightenment of the masses, its primary 
aim is to proclaim the message of the Scriptures. 
As a religious organization it has a distinct ec- 
clesiastical identity, with its cardinal principles of 
doctrinal belief; its officers are empowered to per- 
form all the functions of the clergy, and a number 
of officers are chaplains in the Armed Forces. 

The Salvation Army’s social service work comprises 
family welfare services, missing persons and in- 
quiry bureaus, shelters for transients, homes and 
hospitals for unmarried mothers. settlements, chil- 


dren’s homes and nurseries. ‘‘Harbor Light’ cen- 
ters to aid the recovery of alcoholics, men’s re- 
habilitation centers, employment and vocational 
guidance bureaus, clinics and dispensaries, disas- 
ter emergency service, rural service welfare com- 
mittees, overseas relief bureaus and shipping and 
pp eee ae certeers, USO and Red Shield Clubs for 
servicemen and women, and summer 

merpets and children. pre 

e newly appointed National Commander 

the United States is Comm. Norman Marshall Ps 
merly commanding Eastern Territory, USA. 

By vote of the high council of the Salvation 
Army in London, Eng., Wilfred Kitching, British 
Commissioner, was elected General to succeed Gen. 
Albert Orsborn in June, 1954. Gen. Kitching is 
62 has had 42 years’ service as an S. A. officer 
and his wife has served 41 years. The British 
Commissioner is Edgar Grinstead, former S. A. 
commander in East Australia. 


The Volunteers of America 


The Volunteers of America, a religious and 
philanthropic organization incorporated Nov. 6, 
1896, under the laws of the State of New York, is 
democratic in constitution and semi-military in 
administration. It has a commissioned officer list 
of over 1,500 and a membership of more than 
24,000, and operates 463 missions and _ service 
programs in the major cities of the United States. 
It was founded by Generals Ballington Booth and 
Maud Ballington Booth. 

The religious work includes meetings for adults 
for worship embracing the rituals of the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism and marriage. Missions of the or- 
ganization are established where they can most 
effectively reach the unchurched. Sunday Schools 
for less privileged children are conducted in addi- 
tion to a young people’s society known as the 
Christian Companionship League. 

The philanthropic work includes various institu- 
tions and social work programs, maintained in ac- 


cordance with accepted standards and tech 
social service. There are departments oh ten 
welfare, health camps, day nurseries, hospices. for 
working girls, maternity homes, homes for tran- 
aie ace a - mothers and children, clubs 
omes for e aged, shelter 
and rehabilitation departments. tether 
One of the principal departments; the Volunteer 
Prison League, deals with work among prisoners 
and their families, and persons discharged or 
paroled from federal and state penal institutions. 
The organization has been exceptionally success= 
ful in this latter branch of work. The League 
has been organized within the various prisons 
with an aggregate membership of mure than 
300,000 men and women. Membership involves 
the voluntary promise on the part of the prisoner 
to maintain discipline and otherwise live up- 
rightly while under confinement. Aid has been 
extended and positions found for thousands of 
those released from penal institutions. 


tions of the United : 


'S amounted to $132,697,200. The Canadian 
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Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Source: H. F, M. Hedrick, Washington, D. C, 


Ash | Easter Ash | Easter Ash | East 
Year Wed. |Sunday)} Year | Wed. |/Sunday Wed. Sunday, Year } aa. Sunday 


1901...|Feb. 20|April_7||1951...|Feb. _7|Mar, 25 ...|Feb. 28/4 
ion: 5\/2001...|Feb. 28|Apr. 15//2051.... Feb. 15/Apr. 92 


2...|Feb. 12|Mar. 30||1952...|Feb. 27)April 1 Feb. 13/Mar. 3 

1903...|Feb. 25/April 12|/1953..:|Feb. 18}April _5 »..|Mar, _5/Apr. 30||2083. . . fred. 19/Abr. 6 
1904.../Feb. 17}April 3)|1954..:|Mar. 3/April 18/2004, . . . 54... :|Feb. 11|\Mar. 29 
1905...|Mar, 8|April 23/|1955...|Feb. 23/April 10 . 9|Mar. :1/Mar. 3/Apr. 18 
1906...|Feb. 28]April 15|/1956...|/Feb. 15|April _1//2 BIA DE: 
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In A, D. 325 the Council of the Christian Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 
Ghurches at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up the Sundays. Originally it was a period of but 40 hours. 
Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting all 
on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except one. 
Moon which happens upon or next after the 2lst Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fast, 
of March. The principal reason was that the together with the remainder of that week. 
ilgrims needed moonlight to travel on their way The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
to the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of beginning with Paim Sunday. Passion Week pre- 


ster thus may vary between March 22 and April cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy 
aaa oe i 5 Thursday—commemorates the institution of the 


Eucharist. 


Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the purpose of bringing Easter within the “orderly the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 

scope of a colar measurement ca ere sing tcoer Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. 

rr n 
Rg eee re Be in April.” This net Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
a week. But the phere SEC oo the Fececten of Caria i oe 
curs abou e same time as the ancient heathen 
apy ies Said: nak cere, Se ue Roman ape nes of ee ves Equinox, the 
ival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
schal Full Moon falls on_a Sunday, then BIEL: : 

Beier Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 


he Fourteenth day of a Lunar month 2 
Poe ood according to an ancient ecclesiastical calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
computation and not the astronomical full moon. nearest Sunday. 


Church Fasts 


on (not The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
ane on ate oer eau ot : ah Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 
fast days : > Gipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 


Ascension Day (forty days after Easter Sunday); ‘tsuntide. the fortnight before the Assumption, 

Aug. 15 (Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary); and forty days before Christmas. iP 
Nov. 1 (All Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Con- Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
ception); Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all Sundays. the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
Friday of the year. Abstinence and the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 


nence for every é 

to be observed on Ash Wednesday, Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring: 

the See caver atid Fridays of Lent (in the United after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday). 

States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, Summer: after the festival of the Holy Cross, 

4 the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of St. 

folio’ bord. Truths, Dee ers Ember Weeks are the weeks 
t alone is prescribe or a e in whic e Ember Days appear 

he fam Ot am of Lent except Sundays. Ember Days in 1958 are February 26, 28 and 

In th 2 be Cowes the on ot Marches) see 31; September 17, 19, 20; 

inence to be observed, accor ecember 17, 19, 20. 

tee Book of ommon Prayer, are the forty days of Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 

Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day 
year except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. and in 1958 fall on May 12, 13, 14. 
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Church Memoranda for 1958 


mL, . aft. ipo 
19. II. Sun. aft. Epiphany 
cen Conversion of St. Paul 
. IIT. Sun. atv: Epiphany 


Quin 
. Ash 

I. Sun. in Le 
. St, Matthias 
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; Annunciation 
30. Palm Sunday 
APRIL 

sday 
Good Friday 


is] 
oO 


1. Tue: 
4. 


. St. Mark 
. III. Sun aft. Easter 
MAY 
. Thursday 
. St. Philip & St. Jas. 
IV. Sun. aft. Easter 


| St. John Baptist 
. IV. Sun. aft. Trinity 
. St. Peter 


. VI. Sun. aft. Trinity 


rtp 


20. VIL. Sun. aft. Trinity | 19. XX. Sun. aft. Trinity 


25. St. James . XXII. Sun. aft. a} 
27." VIII Sun. aft. Trinity | 28. St. Simon & sh ge 
7 ae en ; NOVEMBER 
3. TX. Sun. aft. Trinity L All Saints es 
10. X. Sun. aft. Trini Trini 
17. XI. Sun. aft. Trinity 9. XXIII. aft. 
24. XII. Sun. aft. Trini t 
24, St. Bartholomew 16. XXIV. Sun. aft. 
31. XIII. Sun. aft. ae ity 
SEPTEMBER \« . Sun. 
1. Monday Trinit; 


y 
Pr ie ving Day 
t IY & ee Trinity 30. 1. Sun. in Advent 


14. . Sun. . 
2). mace Sun. aft. Trinity | 30. St. Andrew 
. St. Matthew 
28. XVIL.Sun.aft.Trinity| 1 ,JECEMBER 
29. St. Michael and Al! G 7. II. Sun. in Advent 
Angels 14. TIT. Sun. in Advent 
OCTOBER 21. IV. Sun. in Advent 
1. Wednesday 25. Christmas (Thur.) 
5. XVIII. Sun. aft. 26. St. Stephen 
Trinity 27. St. John Evangelist 
12. XTX. Sun. aft. Trinity | 28. Holy Innocents 
18. St. Luke 28. Sun. aft. Christmas 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1953-1959, with Altar Colors 


White—From the First 
Christmas Da: 
except on the Feasts 
hursday (for the cele 
Service of Easter 


Day to the 


Service (First Vespers) of 


to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive 
f Mart: 


oO 
bration); 
igil of Pentecost 


(except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); 


on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi 


cation, Annunciation, 


St. John Baptist, St. 


Michael, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, 
and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication 


Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
Sli ees = je ee ee ae 
t Days); Ho! nocen’ on a Sunday), 

and Feasts of all Martyrs. 

Violet—From Séptuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
(Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week); 
ane Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sun- 


ay). 
Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 


of Church). Green—All other days. 
Days, Etc. 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Golden Number............. 16 17 18 19 1 2 3 
Munday Letter............-. D Cc B AG F E D 
Sundays after Epiphany..... 3 5 4 3 5 3 2 
MOEDSUACCSIIDR. wc ee ee Feb. 1|Feb. 14) Feb. 6 | Jan. 29 | Feb. 17] Feb. 2] Jan. 25 
Ash Wednesday........ b. 18)Mar 3} Feb. 23 | Feb. 15 | Mar. 6] Feb. 19 | Feb. 11 
First Sunday in Lent, Feb. 22/Mar 7| Feb. 27 | Feb. 19 | Mar. 10 | Feb. 23 | Feb. 15 
Passion Day...... Mar. 22|Apr 4 ar. 27 | Mar. 18 | Apr. 7 | Mar. 23 | Mar. 15 
Palm Sunday Mar. 29/Apr. 11; Apr. 3 | Mar. 25 | Apr. 14] Mar. 30 | Mar. 22 
Good Friday Apr. 3/Apr. 16; Apr. 8 (Mar. 30 | Apr. 19 | Apr. 4 | Mar. 27 
Easter Day... Apr. _5|Apr 18} Apr. 10} Apr. 1 | Apr. 21 | Apr. 6 | Mar, 29 
Rogation Sunday ay 10/May 23| May 15 | May 6 | May 26 | May 11| May 3 
Ascension Day..... May 14)May 27| May 19 | May 10 | May 30 | May 15| May 7 
\ LOCO Ce May 24\June 6; May 29 | May 20 | June 9 | May 25 | May 17 
Trinity ae an Fat OOS May 3l\June_ 13) June’ 5 | May 27 | June 16 | June 11] May 24 
Sundays-after Trinity. ....... 25 2 26 23 25 36 
First Sunday in Advent...... Nov. 29iNov. 28 Nov. 27 | Dec. 2 | Dec. 11! Nov. 30! Nov. 29 
. . . * 
Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 
1950-1957 1957-1958 1958-1959 | 1959-1960 1960- 

Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date (5717) (5718) (5719) (5720) co hes 

Nee ok Ht N ) Tishri Sept. 6 Th\Sept. 26 Th'S 1 
osh Hashana)...... shr Sep h| Sept. ept. 15 M |Oct. 3s % 

Fast of Guedalia*....... Tishri 3\Sept. 8S |Sept. 28S |Sept. 17 W |Oct 5M Sone 3a s" 
Day of Atonementt..... Tishri 10/Sept. 15S /Oct. 5S |Sept. 24 W /Oct. 12M |Oct 18s 
Tabernacles, lst Day... .|Tishri 15/Sept, 20 Th/Oct. 10 Th/Sept. 29 M |Oct. 17S |Oct 6 Th 
Tabernacles, 8th Day... .|'Tishri 22|Sept. 27 Th/Oct. 17 Th/Oct. 6M jOct. 248 |Oct. 13 Th 
Rejoicing of the Law... .|Tishri 23|Sept. 28 F /Oct. 18 F |Oct 7 TulOct. 25 SulOct. 14 FP 
Channukah. . . .| Kislev 25|Nov. 29 Th|}Dec. 18 W |Dec 7Su/Dec. 268 |Dec. 14 W 
Fast of Tebet* Tebet 10|\Dec. 14 F |Jan 2 Th/Dec. 21 Su] Jan. 10 Su|Dec. 29 Th 
Bete) Wiese ath vy one Adar EA os Pe Dees « Matoc GLUDIi. aeee oem Mar. 13 Su|Mar 1W 
ee eee Ped oo Sheni - Map a au Sco Hopp Mean Mar. EC Tal caccueeee 
Passover, Ist Day.. san Apr. ujApr. 5S |Apr. 23 Th\jApr. 12 TulApr. 18° 
Passover, 7th Day. ..|Nisan 21)Apr. 22 M/Apr. 11 F ape 29 aor ig Me nes : 3 
Passover, Last Day.....|Nisan 22)Apr. 23 TujApr. 128 |Apr. 30 ThjApr. 19 Tu Apr. 88 
Shebuoth Feast of Weeks}Sivan 6\June 5 W|May 25Su/June 12 F |June 1Ww May 21 Su 
Fast of Tammuz*,....../Tammuz 17|July 16 TujJuly 58 |July 23 ThijJuly 12 TulJuly is 
BASt of Abh*. 1... 1... Abh 9\Aug. 6 TulJuly 268 |Aug. 13 ThlAug. 2 Tu July 228 


*If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately following. }Yom Ki 
begin at sunset on the day previous to that given in the table. 

The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tishri; 2 Chesvan (Also March 
Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a, added month some year 


9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 


Abh; 12 Elul, 


ppur, All Jewish holidays, etc., 


esvan); 3 Kislev; 4 Tebet (Al: 
Ss, Adar Sheni; 7 Nisan; 8 Gee 


Date ot Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 


The Golden Number. used in table, is greater by unity (one) than the r 
ing the given year by 19; for example; 2 is the Golden Number for the 
date of Paschal Full Moon is April 3, and this being Thursday, 


emainder obtained upon divid- 


year 1958; from th 
Easter Sunday is on April a table the 


Golden 


Number Date 


April 14 
April 


CUR Oho 


Goiden Goiden G 

Number Date Number Date Nuss Date 
6 April 18 11 Mar. 25 16 
7 April 8 12 April 13 17 oni 2 
8 Mar. 28 13 April 2 18 April 7 
9 April 16 14 Maz. 22 19 Mar. 27 
10 April 5 15 Aprii 10 ; 


eligion—_Langudges of the World; Greek and Mohammedan Calendars 727 
The Principal Languages of the World 


Number of speakers of languages spoken by at least one million persons (Midyear 1957). 
Parenthesized numbers after names of languages refer to notes below table 
Source: Sidney S. Culbert, Asst. Professor of Psychology, University of Washington 


Millions 
Afrikaans (S. Africa) 4 
Albanian 2 


a 
_ Amharic (Ethio; 


Set 8 
Annamese (Viet Nam, Asia) 23 
Arabic 14 
Armenian 4 
Assamese (1) (India) 


1 
‘Azerbaijani (USSR; Iran) 5 


Bahasa Indonesia (See Malay) 


Balinese : 4 
Baluchi (Iran; Pakistan) 2 
Bashkir (USSR) 1 
Batak (Indonesia) 1 
Bengali (1) (India; Pakistan) 77 


Berber (2) (N. Africa) 
Bihari (2) (3) Gnas? 
Bisaya (Philippines) 
Bugi (Indonesia) 
Bulgarian 

Burmese 


8 

1 

“$ 

4 

Cambodian (Cambodia, Asia) 3 
Canarese (See Kannada) 

Cantonese (China) 5 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 


~ 


Catalan (Spain; France) 
Chinese (4) 

Chuvash (USSR) 

Czechoslovak 1 


Danish 
Dayak (Borneo) 
Dutch 1 


English 275 
Esperanto 

Estonian 

Ewe (W. Africa) 


Finnish 

Flemish (Belgium) 
French 

Fula (W. Africa) 


4 
1 
1 
4 
5 
0 
6 
Galician (Spain) 2 
3 
2 
ft 
0 
1 
8 
2 


a 


Galla (Ethiopia) 

Ganda (or Luganda) (Africa) 
Georgian (USSR) 

German 

Gondi (India) 

Greek _ , 

Guarani (mainly Paraguay) 


12 


Millions 
Gujarati (1) (India) 20 


Hakka (China) 19 
Hausa (W. and Cent. Africa) 13 
Hebrew 2 
Hindi 


(1) (5) (See Note) 146 
Hindustani (5) 
Hungarian (or Magyar) 12 
Ibibio-Efik (W. Africa) 45 
Igbo (or Ibo) (W. Africa) 4 
Ilocano (Philippines) 2 
Italian 57 
Japanese 95 
Javanese 42 
Kannada (1) (India) 19 
Kashmiri (1) 2 
Kazakh (USSR) 4 
Khaskura (India; Nepal) 3 
Kherwari (India) 3 
Kikuyu (Kenya, Africa) 1 
Kimbundu (Angola, Africa) 1 
Kirgiz (USSR) 1 
Korean 32 
Kurdish (S.W. of Caspian Sea) 5 
Lao (Laos, Asia) a 
Latvian (or Lettish) 2 
Lingala (See Ngala) 
Lithuanian 3 


Luganda (See Ganda) 


Macedonian (Yugoslavia) 1 
Madurese (Indonesia) 6 
Makua (S.-E. Africa) 1 
Malagasy (Madagascar) 4 
Malay (& Bahasa Indonesia) 69 
Malayalam (1) (India) 15 
Malinke-Bambara-Diula 


(Africa) 3 
Mandarin (China) 432 
Marathi (1) (India) 31 
Min (China) 36 


a 
Mordvin (USSR) 
Mossi (W. Africa) 


1 
2 
Negala (or Lingala) (Africa) 1 
Norwegian 4 
Nyanja (S.-E. Africa) 1 
Nyamwezi-Sukuma 
(Tanganyika) 1 


Millions 


Oriya (1) (India) 14 
Persian 20 
Polish 33 
Portuguese 12 


Provencal (Southern France) 9 
Punjabi (1) (India; Pakistan) 23 
Pushtu (mainly Afghanistan) i1 
Quechua (S. America) 6 
Rajasthani (India) 16 
Ruanda (S.-Central Africa) 6 
Rumanian 17 
Rundi (S.-Central Africa) 2 
Russian (Great Russianonly) 153 


Serbo-Croat (Yugoslavia) 16 
Siamese 9 
Sindhi (India; Pakistan) 5 
Sinhalese (Ceylon) 7 


Slovene (Yugoslavia) 2 
Somali (E. Africa) 3 
Sotho, Northern (S. Africa) 1 
Sotho, Southern (S. Africa) 1 
Spanish 1 


pan: 
Sundanese (Indonesia) 
Swahili (E. Africa) 
Swedish 

Tagalog (Philippines) 
Tajiki (USSR’ 

Tamil (1) (India; Ceylon) 
Telugu (1) (india) 
Tibetan 

Tulu (India) 

Turcoman (USSR) 


Turkish 
Twi-Fante (W. Africa) 


Ukrainian (mainly USSR) 
Umbundu (Angola, Africa) 
Urdu (1) (Pakistan; India) 
Uygur (Sinkiang, China) 
Uzbek (USSR) 


Volga Tartar (USSR) 

White Russian (mainly 
USSR) 

Wu (China) 

Xhosa (S. Africa) 

Yoruba (W. Africa) 

Zulu (S. Africa) 


RCo 
wo 


wo 
AOR 6 OO 


oo 
to avons no Soars 


oe 
wr w OO 


(1) One of the fourteen languages of the Constitution of India. (2) Here considered a group of 


dialects. (3) 


Transitional between 


“standard’’ 


languages under which its speakers have been 
- enumerated. (4) See Mandarin, Cantonese, Wu, Min, and Hakka, The ‘‘national language’’ (kuo-yii) 


is a standardized form of Mandarin (or, better, Northern Chinese) as spoken in the area of Peking. 
(5) Hindi and Urdu are essentially the same language, Hindustani. As the official language of 
India it is written in the Devanagari script and called Hindi. As one of the -two official languages 
of Pakistan (the other is Bengali), it is written in a modified Arabic script and called Urdu. Some 
vocabulary differences are found between the two forms. 


Greek Church Calendar, 1958 


Se 


Date Holy Days Date Holy Days Date Holy Days 
Jan. 1}/Cireumcision May 22) Ascension ‘Aug. 30 |St. Alexander Nevsky* 
Jan. 6/|Theophany (Epiphany) June 1/Pentecost Sept. 8 |Nativity of Theotokos 


Sept. 14 |Exaltation of Cross 

. _1|Patronage of Theotokos 

Nov. 15 |First Day of Fast of 
Theotokos 

Nov. 21 |Entrance of Theotokos 

Dec. 9 |Concept of Theotokos 

Dec, 25 |Nativity (Christmas) 


June 2}Holy Ghost 

June 24|St. John Baptist 

June 29|Peter and Paul Chief 
Apostles 

June 30| Twelve Apostles 

Apr. 13|Holy Pasch (Easter) Aug. 6/Transfiguration 

Apr. 23/|St. George Aug. 15| Repose of Theotokos 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are according to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old Style for that year is followed by October 14 New 
Style. To change from the Julian calendar to the Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 
to 1700: 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 1800 to 1900; 13 days since ‘900. 

In 1958 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe all Holy Days on the dates given above. 

First Greek Orthodox church in U. S. founded, 1866, in New Orleans, La 


Feb. 2|Hypapante (Purification) 
Feb. 26|Great Lent Begins 

Mar. 25| Annunciation 

Apr. 6|Palm Sunday 

Great Friday 


Mohammedan (Islamic) Calendar, 1958 
Month Month 

Year Name of the Month Begins Year | Name of the Month Begins 
Disinags oO a ea Nov. 24, 1957 1378 |Muharram (New Year).. July 18, 1958 

1377 eo aes 18 Ope tiesee pecan Sethe Dec. 24, 1957 1378 £ 17, 1958 

PST AIRING ycytars ves cee ets isa es Jan. 22, 1958) 1378 || 

B77 ADAM oii 3 Fre: «0's win ins wy oh Feb. 21, 1958 1378 

1377. |Ramadan.:.....----++-++% Mar. 22, 1958 1378 

RY CRC ee ee eet one rt Apr. 21, 1958 1378 

DET TU PAT RSGBD oon cae ee yee oe May 20, 1958 1378 |B a 

HAT NZ KAU AD.. es ces Gn ve oe oe June 19, 1958 1378 |Shaban.... 


The month begins at sunset on the day before that given in the tables. 


Holidays—Legal, Public, Religious 


HOLIDAYS 
Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1958 


Federa! ‘‘Legal Public Holidays” are New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial or Decoration 
Independence Day, Labor Day, Veterans Day, Thanksgiving; and Christmas. 


Day, 


The President and 


Congress designate only for the District of Columbia and Federal employees throughout the nation. 
Each State has jurisdiction over the holidays it will observe. They are designated either by legislative 


enactment or executive proclamation. There are no national holidays in the Unite 


d States. The o 


instance where Congress has purported to declare a ‘‘National holiday throughout the United States,” 
appears to be the act of March 2, 1889 which used the expression with reference to April 30, 1889, the 
centennial anniversary of the inauguration of the first President of the United States. 

Christmas is observed by Christians the world over. 

New Year’s Day is observed by Christians and many other religions. 


In Episcopal countries, the only other church days which are regular legal holidays are Good Friday, 


Easter Monday, and Whit Monday. 


In Roman Catholic countries, the church days other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 


days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All 


Saints’, 


and Immaculate Conception. In Latin- 


American countries it is usual to observe Good Friday and Corpus Christi. 


In Lutheran countries, Epiphany, Annunciation; Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Ascension Day, Whit Monday, and Corpus Christi are holidays. 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
When a holiday falls on a Sunday it is observed 
on the following Monday. 


Saturday—In most of the states banks close at 
noon or are closed all day. 


Jan. 1 (Wednesday)—New Year’s Day. All the 
staves, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. The District of 
Columbia. Since 1937 observed every fourth year. 


Feb. 12 (Wednesday)—Lincoln’s Birthday. All 
the states, Alaska, Virgin Islands, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions—Ala., D of C., Fla., Ga., Idaho, 
La., Me., ‘Mass., Miss., N. H., N. C., Okla., R. I., 
S. C., Tex., Va., Wis, (In Ark. a Memorial Day; in 
Alaska, not observed by Fed. employees.) 


Feb. 22 (Saturday)—Washington’s Birthday. All 
the states (except Wisconsin), District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. Presidents’ Day, in Hawaii. 


April 4—Good Friday. Arkansas (a Memorial 
Day), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New_Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Canal 
Zone, Guam (a Memorial Day), Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. In California from 12 noon 
to 3 P.M. In Wisconsin after 12 noon. 


May 30 (Friday)—Memorial or Decoration 
Day. All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, with the following exceptions—Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Texas. (In Florida, Memorial 
Day for veterants of all wars; in Virginia, Con- 
federate Memorial Day; in North Carolina and 
a Carolina, for Federal Government offices 
only. 


July 4 (Friday)—Independence Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawali, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Sept. 1—Labor Day. (First Monday in Septem- 
ber.) All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Pe Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Slands, 


Oct. 12 (Sunday)—Columbus Day. All the 
states and Puerto Rico, except D. of C., Idaho, 
Towa, Me., Miss., N. C., S. C., S. D., Tenn., Va., 
Wis. (It is Fraternal Day in Alabama; Discovery 
Day in Indiana, North Dakota and Ohio; in 
Arkansas, a Memorial Day; in Oregon a Day of 
Commemoration; in Michigan and Oklahoma, an 
optional holiday.) 


Nov, 4—General Election Day. (1st Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November.) All the states, 
Alaska (2nd Tuesday in Oct.), Guam, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, except Ala., Conn., D. of C., Ga., 
Kan., Ky., Mass., Miss., Nebr., N. Mex., ~ 
Vt., Wis. (Observed usually only when presidential 
or general elections are held. Primary election 
days are observed in some states; see list of Days 
Usually Observed.) 


Noy. 11 (Tuesday)—Veterans, or Armistice Day. 
All the states (except Oklahoma, where the clos- 
ing of banks and offices is optional, Virginia and 
Wisconsin), District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 


Nov. 27—Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fourth 
Thursday in November.) All states, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 


Dec. 25—(Thursday)—Christmas Day. All the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. (South 
Carolina and the Virgin Islands also observe Sec- 
ond Christmas Day, Dec. 26.) 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 

ote ee 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). In Puerto 

co. 

Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. Louisiana. 

Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. Puerto Rico. 

Jan. 17—Arbor Day. In Florida (always third 
Friday in January). 

Jan. 19—Robert E. Lee’s Birthday. Ala., Ark., 
Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Miss., N. C., S. C., Tenn;. 
Tex. Lee-Jackson Day, in Va. 


Jan. 26—General Douglas MacArthur Day. A Me- 
morial Day in Arkansas. 


Jan. 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt Day. Kentucky 
and Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 14—Admissien Day. In Arizona. In Oregon 
a Day of Commemoration. 


Feb. 18—Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday). Ala- 
bama; Florida cities where carnival is celebrated; 
Louisiana (Parishes of Orleans, St. Bernard, Jeff- 
erson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, and East 
Baton Rouge, and in all municipalities in the 
state where the authorities authorize it). 


7 ee i—State Day. In Nebraska (a Memorial 


March 2—Texas Independence Day. 
state. 

March 4—Town Meeting Day. In Vermont (al- 
ways first Tuesday in March). 

March 6—Magellan Day. Day Magellan landed 
at Umatar on Guam. A Memorial Day in Guam. 
nee 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 


March 1%7—Evacuation Day. In B - 
folk County, Mass. ‘ pee 


March 22—Emancipation Day. Puerto Rico. 
March 25—Maryland Day. In that state. 
March 26—Kuhio Day. Hawaii. 
March ~) 3 

served by Federal employeea yn ee ton ou 
March 31—Transfer Day. Virgin Islands. 
April 3—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands. 


April %—Easter Monday. North i 
Virgin Islands. is jaw 
April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s 
Mo., Nebr. (a Memorial Day), 
optional holiday). 
April 14—Arbor Day. 
Monday in April). 
April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico 
April 19—Patriots’ Day. Maine and Mass. ‘ 
erce ad Jacinto Day. Texas. 
pri Arbor Day. Ne : 
ee y braska; Oklahoma Day. 
April 26—Confederate Memorial Day. 


In that 


Birthday. 


Ala., 
and Okla. 


(an 


In Utah (always second 


Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. ATSRm 
April 28—Fast Day. New Hampshire. (Always 


4th Monday in April, by legislative act of 1948.) 


May 4—Rhode Island Inde 
state (a holiday for Panky ‘pendence Day. In that 
ay onfederate Me 
iat beeen morial Day. North Caro- 
May. ea Ce Virgin Islands. 
une 3—Bir ay of Jefferson Davi: * - 
federate Memorial Day. In Alabemidee Flown 
cel tea mentueky: peueene! Mississippi, South 
, ssee an 
Veo Texas. (In Arkansas a 
June 11—Kamehameha Day. In Hawaii 
- June 14—Flag Day. Pennsylvania. 


June 17—Bunker Hil: ‘ 
Gounte, Afens 1 Day. Boston and Suffolk 


_ June 20—West Virginia Day. In that state. 

June 22—Organic Act Day. Virgin Islands. 

July nee Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 
lessee. 

July 17—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. Puerto Rico. 

July 2i—Liberation Day. Guam. 

July 24—Pioneer Day. Utah. 

July 25—Constitution Day. Puerto Rico; Suppli- 

cation Day (beginning of hurricane season). Vir- 

gin Islands. 

July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. Puerto Rico. 

Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that state. 

Aug. 14—Victory Day. Rhode Island; World 

War II Memorial Day. Arkansas. 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day, in Vermont. 

‘Aug. 30—Huey P. Long’s Birthday. In Louisiana. 

Sept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 

Sept. 16—Cherokee Strip Day. In Oklahoma (an 

tional holiday). 

Oct.—State Fair. In South Carolina, on a 

Thursday of that month in counties where State 

‘lair is held. 

6—Missouri Day. In that state. First 

Monday in October is set apart as a day com- 

memorative of state’s history, to be observed by 

teachers, pupils and patrons with exercises. 

Oct. 10—Oklahoma Historical Day. An optional 

holiday in that state. 

a 11—Pulaski Day. In Nebraska. (a Memorial 

iY 


Oct. 18—Alaska Day. In Alaska. (Not observed by 
Federal employes.) 

Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (end of hurricane 
season). Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 31—Nevada Day. In that state. 

Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana; Liberty 
Day in the Virgin Islands. 

Nov. 3—Panama Independence Day. Canal Zone. 
Nov. 4—Wiil Rogers Day. In Oklahoma (an 
optional holiday). 

Noy. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Dec. 10—Wyoming Day. In that state. To be ob- 
served by schools and organizations with exercises 
commemorating the history of the state. 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 


Not legal or public holidays: 

Air Force Day (see Armed Forces Day). 
American Indian Day is the fourth Friday in 
eptember 

Arbor Day. Tree-planting day. First observed 
April 10, 1872, in Nebraska. Over one million 
trees were set out. Now observed in every state in 
the Union, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. A legal holiday in-Florida (always third 
Friday in January), Nebraska (April 22nd), and 
Utah (always second Monday in April). In Arkan- 
sas, a Memorial Day (first Saturday in December). 
In order to promote the day in a more effective, 
coordinated manner, several organizations are 
urging that the last Friday in April be selected 
as Arbor Day in all the Northern and Western 
States. 

Armed Forces Day (May 17 in 1958). Always 3rd 
Saturday in that month, by Presidential procla- 
mation. Replaced Army, Navy and Air Forces 
Days. (Air Force Day was the 2nd Saturday in 
September; Army Day April 6th; Navy Day Octo- 
ber 27, the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt. Octo- 
ber is also the month in which the American 
Navy was founded (1775) by the Continental 
Congress.) 

| Bird Day. Often observed with Arbor Day. 

| Child Health Day, May 1, by Presidential Procla- 
mation. 3 

| Citizenship Day, Sept. 17. President Truman, 
Feb. 29, 1952, signed bill designating Sept. 17 as 
‘annual Citizenship Day. It replaced I Am An 
‘American Day, formerly 3rd Sunday in May and 
‘Constitution Day, formerly Sept. 17 : 

| Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Nov. 12. Birthday 
of pioneer leader for equal rights for women. 


Public Days in 


New Year’s Day, Jan. 1; Good Friday, April 4; 
Easter Monday, April 7; Victoria Day, May 19 
(always first Monday preceding May 25); Queen’s 
Birthday (usually celebrated on same date as 
Victoria Day); Dominion Day, July 1; Labour 
Day, Sept. 1; Thanksgiving Day, Oct. 13 (the 
second Monday of October seems the customary 
day); Remembrance Day, Nov. 11; Christmas, 
Dec. 25. 

When the statutory holidays fall on Sunday, the 


Father’s Day (June 15 in 1958). Always 3rd 
Sunday in that month. 

Flag Day, June 14th, by Presidential Proclama- 
tion. It is a legal holiday in Pennsylvania. 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21. Landing on Plym- 
outh Rock, in 1620. Is celebrated with dinners 
by New England societies, especially ‘‘Down East.” 

Four Chaplains Memorial Day, February 3. 

Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11. Native of 
Poland, and Revolutionary War hero; died (Oct. 
11, 1779) from wounds received at the siege o 
Savannah, Ga. 

Groundhog Day, Feb. 2. A popular belief is 
that if the groundhog sees his shadow this day 
he returns to his burrow and winter continues 6 
weeks longer. 

John Howard Payne Memorial Day, April 19, by 
eae Proclamation. Author of Home Sweet 

ome. 

May Day. Popularly given to May Ist. 

Mother’s Day (May 11 in 1958). Always 2nd Sun- 
day in that month. 

National Aviation Day, Aug. 19, by Presidential 
Proclamation. : 

National Day of Prayer. By Presidential Procla- 
mation each year on a day other than a Sunday. 

National Freedom Day, February 1. To commem- 
orate the signing, by President Lincoln, of the 
document to abolish slavery, Feb. 1, 1865. By 
Presidential Proclamation. 

National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed 
1935 in commemoration of the departure of the 
SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
under steam propulsion. By Presidential Procla- 
mation. 

Pan American Day, April 14. In 1890 the First 
International Conference of American States, meet- 
ing in Washington, was held on that date. A reso- 
lution was adopted which resulted in the creation 
of the organization known today as the Pan 
American Union. By Presidential Proclamation. 

Poetry Day, Oct. 15. 

Primary Election Day. A legal holiday in Ark., 
Calif., Ind., Mo., N. D., Ore., Penn., S. D., Tenn., 
W. Va. and Hawaii. A holiday in Nev., with op- 
tional closing of banks and offices. In Mont. a 
holiday for State, County and Municipal offices. 
FS Sadie Hawkins Day, first Saturday after Novem- 
er 11. 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Observed by Irish 
Societies and with parades. 

St. Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14. Festival of a 
martyr beheaded at Rome under Emperor Claudius. 
Association of this day with lovers has no con- 
nection with the saint and probably had its origin 
in an old belief that on this day birds begin to 
choose their mates. 

Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. Birthday of a 
pioneer crusader for equal rights for women (see 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day). 

United Nations Day, Oct. 24, by Presidential 
Proclamation, to commemorate founding of United 
Nations. 

WEEKS AND MONTHS 

Among the Weeks observed each year are Ameri- 
can Art Week, American Education Week, Am- 
erican Heart Week, American Red Cross Fund 
Drive, Cancer Control Month (sponsored by the 
American Cancer Society), Boy Scout Week, 
Camp Fire Girls Birthday Week, Christmas Seal 
Sale (sponsored by National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion), Constitution Week, Fire Prevention Week, 
Girl Scout Week, Jewish Youth Week, March of 
Dimes (sponsored by National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis), National Boys’ Club Week 
(sponsored by Boys’ Clubs of America), Boys and 
Girls Week (sponsored by Rotary International), 
National Crime Prevention Week, National Letter 
Writing Week, National Wildlife Restoration Week 
(sponsored by National Wildlife Federation), 
Poppy Week (sponsored by Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the U.S.), Red Cross Month, United 
Nations Week, United States-Canada Good Will 
Week (sponsored by the Kiwanis International), 
World Trade Week, and Youth Week, or Chris- 
tian Endeavor Week (sponsored by United 
Christian Youth Movement). 


Canada, 1958 


following day is observed. Although the general 
observation of holidays on Mondays, in order to 
give people long weekends, has been a matter of 
discussion, no legislation has yet been passed in 
this regard, with the exception for Victoria Day. 

Civic Holiday is not a statutory holiday, but any 
city, town or municipality may appomt any day 
as such by resolution of the Council or the statu- 
tory body. However. the tirst Monday in August 
is generally observed throughout Canada as Civic 
Holiday (August 4 in 1958). 


—————— — —————— OO Oe Pe ee 


Holidays in the United States and Canada 729 


730 Holidays, Church of England; Quintuplets; Geographic Centers 
Old English Holidays 


Jan. 6. TweLrtH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- 
brated in Spain as Christmas and in. Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar, 

Feb. 2. Canptemas: Festival of the Purification 
of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 
to_be used in the church during the year. _ 

Feb. 14. Oty Canpiemas: St. Valentine’s Day. 

Mar. 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of the Virgin. 

April 6 is Old Lady Day. . 

came 24, MIDSUMMER-Day: Feast of the Nativity 


of John the Baptist. 
The Church 


The established church is known as the Church 
of England and is Episcopalian. Its administration 
is divided between the Province of Canterbury and 
the Province of York. . 

The 99th Archbishop and Primate of All Eng- 
Jand, Province of Canterbury, is the Most Rev. 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher (b. May 5, 1887), whose 
seat is Lambeth Palace, London. He receives 
£7,500 a year ($21,000). 

The Dean of Canterbury is the Very Rev. Hew- 
lett Johnson. Under Canterbury are 29 dioceses, 
among them: London. The 113th Bishop is the 
Rt. Rev. Henry C. M. Campbell; seat, Fulham 
Palace. Receives £5,000 ($14,000) a year. Under 
London is Westminster (The Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter); Dean, the Very Rev. Alan Campbell 
Don. Under Oxford comes Windsor (The Queen’s 


July 7 is Old Midsummer Day. t 

July 15. St. SwirHin’s Day. An old superstition 
if rain fell it would continue forty days. 

Aug. 1. Lammas Day. in land 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the church 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 

Sept. 29. MicHazELMas: Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 

Nov. 1. Att-Hattomas: All-hallows or All 
Saints’ Day. Previous evening is All-hallowe’en. - 
Nov. 2. ALL Souts’ Day. Day of prayer for the 

souls of the dead. 

Noy. 11. Martinmas: Feast of St. Martin. Old 
Martinmas is Nov. 23. 

Dec. 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


of England 


Free Chapel) Dean of which is the Rt. Rev. Eric 
K. C. Hamilton. He receives £2,000 ($5,600). 

The 92nd Archbishop and Primate of England, — 
Province of York, is the Most Rev. Arthur Michael 
Ramsey, whose-seat is Bishopthorpe, York. He 
receives £5,000 a year ($14,000). The Province of 
York has 13 dioceses. 

The Church in Wales (Episcopalian) was dis- 
established 1920. The Archbishop of Wales is 
Most Rev. John Morgan. 

The Primate of All Canada is the Most Rev. 
Walter Foster Barfoot, Archbishop of Ruperts 
Land. 

The Church of Ireland (Episcopalian) was dis- 
established 1869. The Primate is the Archbishop 
of Armagh. Its seat is St. Patrick’s National Ca- 
thedral, Dublin. 


The Dionne and Diligenti Quintuplets 


The four surviving sisters of the Dionne quin- 
tuplets, the most famous sisters in the world, 
reached the age of 23 in 1957 and changed their 
status when two of them embraced matrimony. 
Annette Dionne became the wife of Germain Al- 
lard, 23, a financial agent, in Montreal, Oct. 
11, 1957, and Cecile was married on Nov. 23 to Phil- 
ippe Langlois, an audio-technician, at Corbeil, Ont. 

The sisters lost one of their number Aug. 6, 
1954, when Emilie died at a Roman Catholic 
hostel, near Ste. Agathe, Que., Canada. She was 
20 years old. Emilie had intended to enter the 
order of the Oblate Sisters of Mary Immacualte 
that conducted the hostel for the aged. She had 
suffered from epilepsy. She was buried in the 
Catholic cemetery at Corbeil, Ont., near her home. 

The quintuplets were born to Mr. and Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne May 28, 1934, in Callender, Ont., Canada, 
and named Annette, Cecile, Emilie, Marie and 
Yvorme. Dr. Allan R. Dafoe delivered all within 
half an hour. Their aggregate weight was 13 Ibs., 
6 ounces. The state interested itself in their wel- 
fare and their education was carefully supervised. 
Photographs and articles about them yielded the 
basis for financial independence, but they were not 


exploited on the stage. 

In September, 1953, the sisters left home to 
study elsewhere. Marie entered a Roman Catholic 
order, but withdrew after becoming a novice. Later 
she attended a college in Montreal and in 1956 
briefly conducted a flower shop, the Emilie Salon, 
named for her sister. In 1957 she was living in 
Quebec with her sister Annette, who had studied . 
piano for teaching. Cecile and Yvonne took 
courses in nursing and in 1957 in obstetrics at a 
Montreal hospital. 

When the four surviving sisters became of age, 
May 28, 1955, they obtained control of trust funds 
reported to exceed $200,000 for each. 


DILIGENTI QUINTUPLETS 

Quintuplets, two boys and three girls, were born 
to G. Franco Diligenti and his wife Vallota July 
15, 1943, in Buenos Aires, Argentina. The father 
is president of textile corporations. The children 
attend different private schools in order to develop 
as individuals. They speak Spanish, Italian, 
French, German and English. The Diligentis also 
have a son, married and in Montreal, and two 
teen-age daughters at home. 


Geographic Centers, United States and States 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the, Interior 


State County Locality 


State County Locality 


United States—Kansas, Smith County, Latitude 
39°50’, Longitude 98°35’. 


STATES 


Alabama—Chilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. 
Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott 
Arkansas—Pulaski, 12 miles N.of W. of Little Rock. 
California—Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera. 
Colorado—Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 
Connecticut—Hartford, at East Berlin. 
Delaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 
District of Columbia—Washington, near Corner of 
Fourth and ‘‘L’’ Streets, N. W. 
Florida—Citrus Co., 12 miles W.ofN.of Brooksville, 
Georgia—Twiggs, 18 miles southeast of Macon. 
Idaho—Custer, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 
Tllinois—Logan, 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 
Indiana—Boone, 14 miles W.ofN. of Indianapolis. 
lowa—Story, 5 miles northeast of Ames. 
Kansas—Barton, 15 miles northeast of Great Bend. 
Kentucky—Marion, 3 miles W.ofN. of Lebanon. 
Louisiana—Avoyelles, 3 miles S.E. of Marksville. 
Maine—Piscataquis, 18 miles north of Dover. 
Maryland—Anne Arundel, 3 miles E. of Collington. 
Massachusetts—W orcester, northern part of thecity. 
Michigan—Wexford, 5 miles W.ofN. of Cadillac. 
Minnesota—Crow Wing, 10 miles S.W. of Brainerd, 
Mississippi—Leake, 9 miles N.of W, of Carthage. 
Missouri—Miller, 20 miles S.W. of Jefferson City. 
Montana—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
Nebraska—Custer, 10 miles N.W. of Broken Bow. 
Nevada—Lander, 23 miles southeast of Austin. 
New Hampshire—Belknap, 3 miles east of Ashland. 
New Jersey—Mercer. 5 miles southeast of the 


State Capital, Trenton. 
New Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles W.ofS. of Willard. 
New York—Madison, 6 miles E.ofS. of Oneida. 
North Carolina—Chatham, 10 miles N.W. of San- 


ord. 
North Dakota—Sheridan, 5 miles S.W. of McClusky. 
Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles E.ofN. of Columbus. 
Oklahoma—Oklahoma, 8 miles N. of Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Crook, 25 miles H.ofS. of Prineville. 
Pennsylvania—Centre, 215 miles S.W. of Bellefonte. 
Rhode Island—Kent, 1 mile W. of S. of Crompton. | 
South, Carolina—Richland, 13 miles S.E, of Co- 
umbia. 
South Dakota—Hughes, 8 miles N.E. of Pierre, 
‘Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 mi. N-E. of Murfreesboro, | 
Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brady. | 
Utah—Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti. 
Vermont—Washington, 3 miles east of Roxbury. 
Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles S.of BE. of Amherst. >| 
Washington—Chelan, 10 milesS. of W. of Wenatchee. | 
West Virginia—Braxton, 4 miles east of Sutton. 
Wisconsin—Wood, 9 miles southeast of Marshfield. | 
Wyoming—Freemont, 58 miles N.ofE. of Lander, | 


Alaska—The geographic center is difficul = | 
mine, for the outline of the Territory ts oe 
irregular, but if the outlying islands are included | 
ae ae eet far from a point 95 

() ‘or on, i °46’, | 
longitude 152°20’. eau 

North American Continent—The geogr 
is in Pierce County, North Dakota, Cero | 


be os Seve Lake, latitude 48°10’, longituda 


eC e —_ =" 
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National Defense—U.S. Military Officers 731 } 
o. S. Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine Officers on Active Duty ; 


(Data as ot October 1, 1957) f 
For Staff Officers of the Department of Defense see Index 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


¢ 
Chief of Staff oe eu eg ; 
‘ummings, ersol 
Rcocrah Maxwell) taalon Davidson, Garrison H : 
Generals of the Army 4 
Date of Rank f 
Bradley, Omar N....... Late siar ec isch Sept. 20, 1950 


MacArthur, Douglas... ‘Dec. 18, 1944 | Gaither, Hidgely. : 
Marshall, George C.....22212! »...Dec. 16, 1944 | Gavin, 


Generals i 

Re rotors < May 31, 1956 3 

TN he eI rene June , 1956 4 

mnitzer, Lyman L.............. Mar. 25, 1955 } 

Palmer, Williston B...........--.. May 20, 1955 } 
Schuyler, Cortland Van R........: May 18, 1956 

White, Isaac D....4..5..6..2+++ ..-June 22, 1955 : 

Saheb tnnubtocvugts incre Mar. 1, 1956 ; 


Lieutenant Generals 
Arnold, William H. 


Cannon, Robert M. 
Clarke, Bruce D 


iams, Edward T. 
Williams, Samuel T 


; DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Asensio, Manuel J 


Tee . ye eae eget ard ane ieee 
. Twinin, son, Josep. - Mar. . 
General Nathan F. Tw! (4 arcs? Glenn O28 dale 17" 1984 
Chief of Staff ge Sane Be ete at Ae 
mas cKert, am ug, 5 
General-£ho D; White Gerhart, John K.. June 30, 1957 
Generals Griswold, Francis H. . Aug. 29, 1957 
Date of Rank | Hall, William E.................- July 1, 1957 
Pverest, Frank F..........-...005 July 1, 1957 | Irvine, Clarence S:..........5...-. May 10, 1955 
MORTSON, EOD W.. .. asp ccewws cas Aug. 31, 1957 | Lindsay, Richard C............... June 29, 1957 
Kuter, Tawrence S.......sacisese May 29, 1955 | McKee, William F................ Aug. 30, 1957 
MSOINAY, CULDIS: Bio. sco aie 0 <.s,s\s10 viens Oct. 29, 1951 | Myers, Charles T................. July 5, 1952 
mporstad, Auris. . 6s. eset ce eee July 5, 1952 | O'Donnell, Emmett, Jr............ May 1, 1953 
Partridge, Earle B..............65 Feb. 19; 1954.) Putt; Donald L.. 57S. ae July 22, 1953 
Mower, Thomas Si... o. ce ne June 30, 1957 | Rogers, Elmer J., Jr.......:.-..... July 15, 1955 
Rawlings, Edwin W........-....- Feb. 19, 1954 | Samford, John A...............65 Nov. 24, 1956 
Mmeyiand, Otto BP... 6.8). ease eee July 5, 1952 smith, aq rederick Dg (SES Herter er gare 20, ioe 
TECH | FORE D a... ota.) chess! Sip ai eae ‘uly ; 
Lieutenant Generals Strother. Dean (Crs. tno: eee Sept. _5, 1956 
Anderson, Samuel E..........+... May 2.1963: Todd: Walter 3.2... v<.o. ccm naveetee June 28, 1957 
Armstrong, Frank A., Jr........-+- Sept. 17, 1957 | Tunner, William H............... July 22, 1953 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Chief of Staff oe ese: eg oe er t ‘pee 
avis. m ‘ / 
Admiral Arleigh A. Burke Dennison, poner di: sta ae esp hjen zm ieee 
oyle, Austin viation ,. May 
ve petigaiearts gee cla, pee Rank Wane, Carl LS,erci- cs assem te Apr. 13, 1956 
Leahy, William D Dec. 15, 1944 Goldinwaite, Robert (Aviation). . . . Aug. ob 1998 
Pen degen nas ys hsralhgs 3 7 oa Sas Oe ee 
Mimitz, Ghester W... 0-6 sn-0-s ss Dec. 19, 1944 Holloway James Li pe ee eas Feb. 2” 1953 
Admirals Hopwood, Herbert May 9, 1955 
M 1, 1956 Ingersoll, Stuart H. (Aviation) . Sept. 7, 1955 
eerie We) ber ECA VIAGIOR) «oe es May ——27 1806" Libby, Ruthven BE. ..so ass, wi: Feb. 3, 1956 
Briscoe, eS ie (aj ie ele Tne 6 ays Dr. ay 1927 | McMahon, Frederick W. (Aviation) .May 1, 1954 
Curts, Maurice E...........2+.00++ Apr. fi ance Pirie, Robert B. (Aviation)...... “July 3° 1987 
Felt, Harry D- (Aviation) cnet rere Sept. 1, 1956 | pride, Alfred M. (Aviation)... ... Oct. 9) 1953 
Stump, Felix B. (Aviation) Sor eee June a Rees, William L. (Aviation)........ Feb. 3° 1956 
Wright, Jerauld.....%....-.--++55 Apr. 6, 1954 Russell, James S. (Aviation) . ** July 1. 1957 
Sabin, Lorenzo S., Jr............-. Feb. 4, 1956 
Vice Admirals Sides, John Hv .... ess eee ee “ane 29, 1997 
W., Jr. (Aviation) .May 19957 4|"Smith; Harold Psa. «ete, con olemereln > ov. ‘ 
Rene bernard L Sort Se ¥ ere tag ie b. 8, 1956 |: Watkins, Frank T...............- Mar. 1, 1957 
Beakley, Wallace M. ae i 29, 1956 | Wellborn, Caerleon: ID wiv soe ee June 17, 1955 
Brown, Charles R. (Aviation) . . Oct. 10, 1955 | Will, John! MER. a ee Apr. 17, 1938 
; Clexton, Edward W. (AEDO)...... dD. 9, 1956 | Wooldridge, Hamu) Wes ia. i400 Apr. 6, 
i MARINE CORPS 
. Commandant, with rank of General Lieutenant Generals 
| Date of Rank | Hogaboom, Robert E............. Nov. 1, 1957 
| Pate, Randolph McC.......-..--- Jan. 1, 1956 | wegee, Vernon E..........-.--.+. Jan. 1, 1956 
Generals MeCaul,, Verne Jaic.ces 0 os + creperei wince Apr. 1, 1957 
‘gh herd, Lemuel C., Jr..-.-.-.++: Jan. 1, 1952 | Pollock, Edwin A........-.-.-.++: Jan. = 1088 
“Thomas (SrAld: Ole ste sen ethos Jan. 1, 1956 | Twining, Merrill B............---. Sept. , 1956 
COAST GUARD 
Hank Wte...csa0e ee tea May 28, 1953 
Commandant. with rank of Ae Mane ogc Kenner, William W gen’ Fag Yee June i 1954 
Kerrins, Joseph A...........++026- 
Richmond, Alfred C.....-.+-+++s: June TE OOS WT ary, Mrank A-scan Sept. 8, 1954 
Rear Admirals Moore, Harold C.....55.5...6..24 Apr. 1, 1956 
Kenneth K........+++-+--+ Aug. 1, 1950 | Perkins, Henry C.........--+-+00s July 1, 1953 
Ol aren gai ls eae ie Moe: © 9° 1986 | Roland, Edwin J..... 0.00. .cceveed July _1) 1956 
Beans st ion Br se ae te Mar. 1, 1957 | ‘Thiele, Hdward H.....-.20..2.55% June 17, 1957 
Drecpihcia dames Mev iyfieee i Gets eh le 195t | Winbeck,;Allenins ©. .2cies sume ah July ae 
Gowel, Henry a ie cree ae det Ee May J, 1956 | Wood, Russell EB... .....---- ee eee Aug. 


732 National Defense—Pay. Scale; Military Action 
PAY SCALE of the ARM 
Effective April 1, 1955. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
lative years of service 
BREE OF way Grete (Rate per month, dollars) 
Over 
P: A and Air Under | Over Over | Over Over 
grade Force rank _ Navy rank 2 2 4 6 8 10 
0-8 BR er eiete iors, yi hevt | | owes ee ee ty 1,163.30] 1,163.30! 1,221.80) 1,221.80) 1,221.80)1,221.80 
0-8 plcranant General*.| Vice Admiral*.......... 1,063.30}1,063.30 1 SOT ai 30 1,121.80 : 
O-8 |Major General*..... Rear Admiral (upper half)| 963.30] 963.30|1,021.80)1,021.80/1,021.80 
O-7 |Brigadier General. . .|Rear Admiral (lower half) 
and Commodore...... 28 .28; 850.20) 850.20 . 
a-6j©olonel.,...-.....- Captaiing. <tenarns cases 592.80} 592.80] 631.80] 631.80} 631.80 
O-5 {Lieutenant Colonel..|Commander........... 474.24) 474.24 7. 7.00 eae 
0-4 OM aes crete rabite ys acini Lieutenant Commander.| 400.14) 400.14 9. 9.00) 45: es 
ceo jCaptain.. 22s... ... pienent. eee mee SS aeee Foret eae 
O-2 |First Lieutenant... .|Lieutenant (junior grade is 3 % ‘ i 
O-1 |Second Lieutenant. .!Ensign.........-.....+ 222.301 237.12 é 12.00! 327.60 
WARKEANT OFFICERS : 
if fh vee s {Warrant officers... .... 3 332.90/304.90, 354.90) 370.50) 386.10, 401.70 
W3 Warrant oanuers, Warrant officers. 302.64 323.70} 323.70) 331.50) 339.30) re 
W-2 Warrant officers. .| Warrant officers . . }264.82|280.80} 280.80} 288.60} 304.20) 3100 
W-1 |Warrant officers..... Warrant officers. ........ 219.42|251.20| 251.20! 266.80: 286.30 294. 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL! 
eee peen ey A 8 se te ee See ES Se SS See 
E-7 |Master Sergeant.....|Chief Petty officer......- 206.39] 222.30; 230.10) 237.90} 253.50; 261.30 
E-6 Eeacant, ist class. ..|Petty officer, Ist class. . . .|/175.81|187.20| 195.00) 214.50 222'30} 234.00 
H-5 |Sergeant.-......... Petty officer, 2nd class... .|145.24/163.80} 183.30} 191.10) 202.80) 210.60 
E-4..|Corporal........... Petty officer, 3rd class... .|/122.30|140.40} 159. 167.70 179.40) 187.20 
mes |Private; Ist class. ...j/Seamam..:. 0.0... 20.1.2 99.37|117.00} 132.60} 140.40 148.20 156.00 
E-2 us OS eee Seaman poe oer Are 85.80/101.40} 109.20} 117.00} 124.80; 132.60 
E-1 |Private— Seaman recruit— 
(over 4 months)...| (over 4 months)....... 83.20] 98.80] 106.60} 106.60) 106.60) 106.60 
E-1 |Private— Seaman recruit— 
(under 4 months)..| (under 4 months) 78.00}. 
eee @adet, United States |... tc... eee elo tet s 1.12]. 
Military Academy. 
Siete ast Aviation Cadet 


109.20 


iAir Force Enlisted Personnel—E-7, Master Sergeant; E-6, Technical Sergeant; E-5, Staff Sergeant; 
E-4, Airman ist Class: E-3, Airman 2nd Class; E-2, Airman 3rd Class; E-1, Basic Airman. 

2Authorized only when government quarters are not available. 

Officers appointed in the grade of General of the Army, General of the Air Force, or Fleet Admiral 
shall receive the same pay and allowance as a major general or rear admiral, plus a personal money 
allowance of $5,000 per annum. 


*A general officer appointed as Chief of Staff to the President has the rank, title, pay and allowances 
of a General or Admiral. 


*Officers serving as the Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Chief of Naval 
Operations, are entitled to a personal money allowance of $4,000 per annum. The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff receives basic pay and basic and personal money allowances prescribed by law for 
the Chief of Staff, United States Army, and such special pays and incentive pay to which entitled 
under other provisions of law. 


*Generals and Admirals are entitled to a personal money allowance of $2,200 per annum; Lieutenant 
Generals and Vice Admirals to $500 per annum. 

*A senior member of the military and Naval Staff Committee of the United Nations, while so 
Serving, is entitled to the rank, pay and allowance of a Lieutenant General, plus a personal money 
allowance of $2,200 per annum. 

The following services are included: Coast Guard and Marine Corps, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Public Health Service, National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. 

Officers retired for physical disability will be paid according to degree of disability. 


BASIC ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Officers (commissioned and warrant) and aviation cadets 


Enlisted members: 


When rations in kind are not available......... 
When permission is granted to mess off the base.. 


suafh aie aiercinpal Sajatare Siegen ia $47.88 per month 


2.57 per day 


tastes Sipe 1.10 pe: 
When assigned to duty under emergency conditions where : REE SAY OF 883 ee 


no government messing facilities are available. . 


$3.42 per day (maximum rate) 


American Military 


1900—Occupation of Puerto Rico (annexed 1899). 

1900—2,500 Marines help relieve Peking in Boxer 
Rebellion. 

1900-1902—Occupation of Cuba. 

1900-1902—Guerrilla war in Philippines. 

1903—Sailors and Marines from U, S. S. Nashville 
stop Colombian Army at Panama. 

1904—Brief intervention in Dominican Republic. 

1906-1909—Intervention in Cuha. 

1909—Brief intervention in Honduras. 

1911—Intervention (to collect customs) in Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Dominican Republic. 

1914—Marines seize Vera Cruz. 

1914—Marines enter Haiti, stay until 1934. 


Action, 1900-1953 


1916—Gen. John J. Pershing, with cavalry force, 
enters Mexico to punish Villa. 

1916-1924—Marines in Dominican Republic. 

1917-1918—War with Germany and its allies. 

1918-1923—Occupation of Germany, 

1922-24—Marines in Nicaragua. 

1926-33—Marines in Nicaragua. 

1941—War with Japan, Germany, Italy and allies. 
Occupation continues in Austria. Army units are 
posted by treaty in Japan and West Germany. 

1950-1953—U. S. and other U.N. countries aid the 
Republic of Korea to repel North Korean in- 
vaders; the U. S. Navy protects Formosa. 


Presidents in Military Uniform 


President Eisenhower is the 19th President 
served their country in uniform. The others 


McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Truman. Li 
appointed military governor of Tennessee 
York State in Civil War days. 


with a military record. Over one-half of the Presidents 


were Washington, Monroe, Jackson, W. H. i 
Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, ‘ : pret 


Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Benj. Harrison, 


neoln served briefly in the Black Hawk war. Johnson was 
by Lincoln, Arthur was a quartermaster general for New 


NAVY and AIR FORCE 


National Defense—Pay Scale; Navy Insignia 733 


Effective April 1, 1955. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Cumulative years of service 
(Rate per month, dollars) 


Basis allowance for quarters 
(Subsistence allowances on 
preceding page) 


Without With 
dependents dependents 


1,221.80 |1,221.80 |1,221.80 |1,221.80 |1,221.80 |1,276.40 
1,121.80 |1,121-80 |1,121.80 1,121.80 |1,121.80 |1,176.40 
1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,021.80 {1,021.80 |1,076,40 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


452.40 | 468.00 
374.40 | 382.20 
350.00 | 357.80 
313.60 | 321.40 


483.60 | 499.20 


421.20 


40 ; 
305.80 337.00 


514.80 
443.60 


368.20 


530.40 
459.20 
60 | 420.20 
368.20 


94.20 


77.10 
68.40 


Dependents 


SPECIAL PAY 
Members of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic ee shall, in addition thereto, be entitled 
uW 


to receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous 


y required by competent orders. The 


President may, in time of war, suspend the payment of incentive pay for the performance of any or 
all hazardous duty. No member is entitled to receive more than one such incentive payment for 


same period of time. 


MONTHLY PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 
Flying duty (crew member) and Submarine Duty 
Under 2 Years Service 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 


DR sca. $155.00; W-4..... $115.00)E-7.....- $80.00 
eT! 150.00|/W-3..... 110.00/B-6...... 70.00 
On62 =... 200.00) W-2..... 105.00|E-5...... 60.00 
Deb 2 iS 190.00|W-1..... 100.00|E-4...... 35.00 
o3 diary 145. ae: 50,00 
0-2. 21:2 115.00 B-1._.... 50.00 
O-1..... 100.00 Aviation 


cadets. . 50.00 


INCENTIVE PAY 
Flying duty (non-crew members), glider duty, 
parachute jumping duty, duty involving intimate 
contact with persons afflicted with leprosy, duty 
involving demolition of explosives, or duty at the 
Navy Deep Sea Diving School or the Navy Experi- 
mentai Diving Unit or at a submarine escape train- 
ing tank. 

Officers and Warrant Officers..........-.-- $110.00 
| Enlisted men 3 55.00 


COMBAT DUTY PAY 

The Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 provides for 
combat pay at the rate of $45 per month for all 
members and former members of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force. Marine Corps and Coast Guard for 
combat service in the Korean Combat Zone afier 
May 31, 1950. 
MONTHLY PAY FOR SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 

(See Pay Grades listed above) 


os ERE Prater. eo 2.50 
Ge ciale Sipvaisia 0 © 0 wie elo 1a Gipie ashy eisteheceiaana nieaaia 20.00 
BORD nei aleve a:e.'sie 6.0 5 .61n' sien si Fats) een ee ee 16.00 
Wend iro as scree oe ean 0 oe 06 08 me ninelaine ovh ia hie 13.00 
ID allalere, « ciecoiens: ieio 9 olols wiohe vated elalatererar tei Mer Rane 9.00 
te DON ae een EE sec Ch sears 8.00 
Boe esti te ro tacs bie cle/elevele! ale iatalese exape terete toleg oye 8.00 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL CORPS 

Commissioned officers in the Medical, Dental 
and Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army, Navy 
and Air Force and commissioned medical, dental, 
and veterinary officers of the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service receive special pay at the 
= of $100 per month for each month of active 
service. 


: U. S. Navy Insignia 


NAVY 
Stripes and corps device are of gold embroidery. 
Stripes 
Fleet Admiral....... 1 twoinch with 4 one-half inch. 
Admiral .........-. 1 twoinch with 3 one-half inch. 
‘Vice Admiral... ....1 twoinch with 2 one-half inch. 
‘Rear Admiral..... 1 twoinch with 1 one-halfinch. 
| modore ¢ 
| twat time only). .1twoinch. 
Captain ......--+-- 4one-half inch. 
Commander ...... eee wer sae asain 
mander..2one-ha ch, w 0) - 
oe ter inch between. 
Lieutenant ........ 2 one-half inch. 
j.g.)...1 one-half inch with 1 one quar- 
esate.) ter inch above. 


Ensign .. ... ....1lone-halfinch. 
Warrant Officers—One 15” (44” for warrant officer 
W-1) broken with 42” intervals of blue as follows: 


Chief Warrant Officer W-4—1 break 


Chief Warrant Officer W-3—2 breaks, 2” apart 
Chief Warrant Officer W-2—3 breaks, 2” apart 
Warrant Officer W-1—3 breaks, 2” apart 
(on 44” gold) 
Enlisted personnel....A rating badge worn on the 
left arm, consisting of a spread eagle and chev- 
rons, with the appropriate specialty centered 


between. 
MARINE CORPS 


Marine Corps and Army have similar insignia 
except for color and fewer Marine Corps sub- 
divisions. Its distinctive cap and collar ornament 
is the combination of the American eagle, anchor 


and globe. 
COAST GUARD 


Coast Guard insignia follow Navy custom, with 
certain minor changes such as the officer cap in- 
signia. The Coast Guard shield is worn on both 
sleeves of officers and on the right sleeve of all 
enlisted men, 


t 
4, 
& 
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Source: Department of the Army 
ARMY MILITARY PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY (a) 


Commissioned officers Enlisted personnel 
June 30 Total Warrant} Flight ea Ok CARRS cee | 
(b) strength| Total Male , Female | officers | officers le 


(a)Represents strength of the active Army, including Philippine Scouts, retired Regular Army 
personnel on extended active duty, and National Guard and Reserve personnel on extended active duty; 
excludes U.S. Military Academy cadets, contract surgeons, and National Guard and Reserve personn 
not on extended active duty. 


(b)Data for 1920 to 1947 inclusive include personnel in the Army Air Forces and its predecessors (Air 
Service and Air Corps); 1948 and 1949 figures consist of the total number of Army Department and 
Air Force Department military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the United 
States Army (Army Command strength), and exclude Army Department and Air Force Department 
military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the United States Air Force (Air 
Force Command strength); figures for 1950 and subsequent are similar in composition to 1948 and _1949 
data except that they consist entirely of Army Department personnel, inasmuch as Air Force 
Department personnel are no longer assigned to United States Army organizations. 


(c)Includes Army nurses for all years, and commissioned officers of the Women’s Army core and 
the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps (dietitians, physical therapists, and occupational specialists) 
for 1943. and subsequent years. 


(d)Includes Army field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps as follows: 1920-1,929, 1925-377. 
Act of Congress approved April 27, 1926, directed the appointment as warrant officers, of field clerks 
still in active service; prior to that time they had a military status and were considered officers, but not 
commissioned officers. Also includes Women’s Army Corps warrant officers as follows: 1944-10, 1945-44, 
1946-18, 1947-5, 1948-32, 1949-23, 1950-22, 1951-39, 1952-57, 1953-55, 1954-52, 1955-48, 1956-44, 1957-43. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS (a) 
(in Thousands of Dollars) 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 

year Amount year Amount year Amount year Amount 
UY? $322.682 }|1931...... $345.274 ||1940...... $668.586 ||1949...... $5,615,234 
1923,..... 277,060 ||1932...... 344,611 ||194)...... 3,769,619 ||1950...... 3,987,914 
19247... 246,092 ||1933...... 298,417 |/1942...... 14,835,239 |/1951...... 7,477,469 
U7 ee 251,870 |/1934...... 269,170 |/1943..... 42,573,034 |/1952....... 15,705,877 
OSGi. « 267,260 |/1935...... 365,861 ||/1944...... 49,288,936 |/1953...... 16,241,694 
MOOT css 265,595 |/1936...... 340,804 |/1945...... 49,688,628 ||1954...... 12,910,305 
i? 292,699 |/1937...... 381,456 ||1946......] 27,094.110 |/1955...... 8,899,459 
AO ie i ain 315,374 |/1938...... 432,499 |/1947..... 8,021,938 |/1956...... 8,701,865 
POBO Ns 328,739 111939...... 496,075 ||1948...... 5,671,392 ||1957 (b).. . 9,021,000 


(a)Excludes expenditures for all civil functions as defined in ‘‘The Budget of the United States 
Government.’’ Data for fiscal years 1922 through 1947 include all Air Forces expenditures. Data for 
fiscal years 1948, 1949 and 1950 represent Department of the Army expenditures only and exclude 
expenditures against direct appropriations for the Air Force; they include expenditures for direct 
and indirect support of the Air Force for 1948 and 1949, and expenditures for the indirect support of 
the Air Force for 1950, Figures obtained from the following Federal Government reports: Fiscal 


Years 1921 through 1956—successive yearly issues of ‘‘The Budget of the United Stat ne 
Fiscal Year 1957—(b) Estimated by Dept. of Army. SPs ROYELE DALES 


U. S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 
Source: Department of the Army 
ae a a : Warrant officers 
rade nsignia Grade F — i 
cenetal of the Armies * io is Pa reas one Silver bar with three vertical brown 
eneral Jo . Pershing, the only person Gr e—S i 
have held this rank, was authorized to Pprescrihe vaca. pare liver bar with two vertical brown 


his own insignia, but never wore in excess of four Grade Two—Gold bar with three vertical brown 


stars.) 
General of the Army....Five silver stars and the ae 


coat of arms of the United States in gold color fanaa besitos te age ke prow 
metal with shield and crest enameled 


General wy Pee a Four sliver stars nike pain 282s officers 

eutenant General..... ree silver stars aster Sergeant—Three chevr 

etek ay ARNG Fie ae stars ba ts paid 
riga eneral ..... me silver star irst Sergeant—Three chevrons above t 

Eee! Gooner Soph ea ‘ Ms a sueenee base the chevrons Sino 

40 cea ver oak le ergean rst Class—Thre 
Malor Epc oeneh: sce: Gold oat ea es ne e chevrons above two 
rie eri. be wo silver bars ergeant—Three chevrons above one arc 

First Lieutenant .....,. ; ae 

Sere Benet steer: Onesailverttar Corporal—Two chevrons 

Second Lieutenant ..... One gold bar Specialists 

Other enlisted Master Specialist—Three arcs abo: 
? ve a 

ee Class—One chevron Specialist, First Class—Two ares aboveuii senor 
Ree ore Specialist, Second Class—One arc above an eagle 


Specialist, Third Class—An eagle 


OO —<—. 
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The Army Air Forces were started Aug. 1, 1907, 
as the Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps, 
U. S. Army. The division consisted of one officer 
and two enlisted men, and it was more than a year 
before it carried out its first mission in an airplane 
of its own. When the U. S. entered World War I 
(A pe A 1917), the Aviation Service, as it was 

hen, had 55 planes and 65 officers, only 35 
of ier were fliers. On the day the Japanese 


United States Air Force 


Source: Department of the Air Force 


struck at Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941), the Army 
Air Forces, as they had been renamed ‘six months 
previously, had 10,329 planes, of which only 2,846 
were suited for combat service. But when the 
ame air on reached its peak during World 
War II (in July, 1944), it hed: 79,908 allt types of 
aircragt and Gn *May, 1945) 43,248 combat aircraft 
and (in March, 1944 2,4 11,294 officers and enlisted 
men. The Air Force was. established under the 
Armed Services Unification Act of July 26, 1947. 


USAF PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


“ Continen- Over- Conti c 5 
_ June 30 tal U.S seas Total June 30 tal U:S. bia Total 
40,229 10,936 51,165 abe 1 
1,764,969 | 4321145 | 2,197,114 230/31 { orsard 
34,9. 1,037,334 | 2,372,292 295,615 77,593 
1,153,373 | 1,128,88 »282,2 74,5! 47,918 
296,964 158,551 455,515 270,311 959,946 
206.226 99.6! 305,827 261,330 1909,958 
317,816 93,461 411,277 268,161 919,835 
1Includes 504 U. S. Air Force Academy Cadets. 
MALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS (COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT) 
Total Totai 
June 30 Officers SAF USAFR &| ANG & a & Warrant 
& Men Grek ) &RA ORC NG Officers 
RPEDOR ME ercts tive te ac case nta-s . a.tis.- > = 411,277 19,735 33,585 14 55 2,085 
OTE ee i a Sea ar a aera 788,381 20,491 75,983 5,149 92 2,649 
Oe tt acts ritate oR eiparen sur t 973,474 21,510 93,106 5,740 62 4,156 
EERE GE 2 aires De ae eon 977,593 22,664 97,105 2,841 26 3,994 
1 5 OW Oc ER ne eee 947,918 22,853 98,008 1,632 21 3,680 
Riper teed. tahccree ath wae sense 959.946 23,463 105,587 984 2 3,961 
| BOSE Ae Sa oer Oe ere 909,958 24,598 106,500 3,649 29 3,983. 
ig Sea eee 919,835 24,923 106,523 870 ll 4,536 
FEMALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Female commissioned officers Enlisted personnel 
June 30 ae 2 -—| Female = 
Total WAF Nurses | WMSC wo Total | Male Female 
1950. 1,525 303 1,143 79 ig 354,271 350,489 3,782 
DIS os ene 2,728 480 2,155 93 7 681,282 673,768 7,514 
BMGgeo Set 3,827 942 2,755 124 6 845,073 834,130 10,943 
_ ae See 4,139 1,023 2,963 147 6 846,824 835,045 11,779 
O54 ae aes 3,55. 789 2,622 142 5 818,166 808,438 9,728 
MRE ease oF aes 3,075 704 2,250 121 5 822,797 814,515 8,282 
BOBO Ss. St % 3,330 634 2,571 125 4 767,865 760,012 7,853 
BOD esa 3,695 630 12,921 1144 5 778,768 771,310 7,458 


iJncludes Male Nurses and Male Medical Specialists. 


United States Naval Expenditures 


Source: Department of the Navy 
Shi : Aircraft Pe 
1 Total ip conversion, procurement other 
ene nouns Pp neerueriod and (includes Public works expenditures 
expended modernization airships) 
1940... 885,769,794 |  $ 328,819.394 $ 24,011,998 $572,503,151 $ 460,435.251 
1943. tae 13,386, 7,887 6,507,281,598 3,052,026, 243 337,665,461 7,459, 074,585 
aay 8745,873,803 3,265,294,513 1,488, 168,629 12'373,380,583 
gts P 7,228, 192,871 3,541.009,589 1,576,096, 922 17,035, 122,450 
were 1,989,531,209 211,026,139 633,051,074 11629,938,453 
Be 7 "657,566 266,703,944 251,823,957 4,629,230,948 
= Os 281,328,056 452,723,233 ‘054, 3)245,378, 557 
ete, 9 391,604,626 590,181,911 123,835,323 4'818,299, 
te 615,219,450 1,328,474,240 398,900,245 7,532,226, 172 
ae 61 944,680,403 2'127.463,982 515,577,511 8,028,871,533 
; 923°776,978 2|387.867,679 367,440,275 7,742,219, 942 
3 903,303,717 1,834.511,038 238,631,005 6,661,192,075 
Sali 20,060; 954,444,815 1,971,677,204 263,049,850 6,870,907, 117 
. “TL 10/667;771;391 924,135,069 2/172'372,005 368,208,118 7,203,056, 198 
: United States Navy Personnel on Active Duty 
| Source: Department of the Navy (*Excludes Nurses) 
June 30 Officers* Nurses Enlisted Off. Cand. Total 
| 442 144,824 2,569 160,997 
17283 5,431 1,507,779 54,295 1,741,750 
| 267,754 8/399 2/600, 153 105,059 23981,265 
| 320,293 11,086 2,988,207 61,231 3,380,817 
| 135,581 5,580 34,72 7,51 983.398 
50,334 2'100 442579 31648 498,661 
| 42°687 1,954 331,860 5,037 381,538 
67,126 3,387 661,639 4/528 736,680 
79,166 3081 735,753 6,265 824/265 
79,160 2571 706,375 6,334 794440 
74,989 2)291 642,048 6.392 725,720 
72.423 2.104 579,864 6.304 660,695 
69,685 2,085 591,996 6.159 669,925 
71,632 2,071 597,859 5°546 677,108 
MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY 
Source: Department of the Navy (Navy Comptroller as of June 30) 
vine \Officers | Enl. Total | Ye. Officers| Ent. | Total Yr. | Otficers Enl. , Total 
rics 331,967| |1954....{ 18,593 205,275 [223,868 ||1956. | 17,809 |182,971}200.780 
1383: se | 18° 413 330, ree 349" 319] 11985... | 18/4171186,753 [205.1701!1957.. 17,434 [183,427] 200,861 
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The United States Air Force Academy, estab. 
1954, is located at Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, 
Colo,, and will move to a permanent site at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, 8 miles north of 
Colorado Springs, when sufficient buildings are 
completed there. 

The Academy is the culmination of dreams of 
farsighted airmen like Generals Mitchell, Arnold, 
Spaatz and Vandenberg, who recognized the need 
for a separate academy to train future air com- 
manders long before the Air Force became an 
autonomous service. 

The first class of approximately 300 cadets began 
training on July 11, 1955. The second class of 
300 was admitted July 9, 1956. A third class of 
306 cadets was sworn in on July 5, 1957. 


Requirements for admission to the Academy 
differ from civilian colleges in that each prospec- 
tive cadet must first be nominated as a candidate 
under one or more of the categories listed below. 
Final selections are made by the Air Force. Ap- 
proximately 85% of the cadets entering in July, 
1956, obtained their nominations through Con- 
gressional sources. ~ 

Each Senator and Representative is authorized 
to nominate 10 candidates. If nominated by a 
Senator, the candidate’s residence may be any- 
where in the state. If nominated by a Represen- 
tative, the candidate must be a resident of the 
Congressional District from which he is nomi- 
nated. 

The 1958 number of competitive vacancies total 
448: Congressional, 386; Presidential, 18; Regular 
Components of the Air Force and Army, 18; Re- 
serve Components of the Air Force and Army, 18; 
Sons of Deceased Veterans, 8. There are non- 
competitive vacancies for sons of Medal of Honor 
winners. 

There are two vacancies for the District of Co- 
lumbia. No vacancies for the class entering in 
1958 exists for residents of Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto. 
Rico, or the Canal Zone. 

A candidate must be at least 17 years of age 
and must not have reached his 22nd birthday by 
July 1 of the year in which he enters. He must 
be a male citizen of the United States, of good 
moral character, and must never have been mar- 
ried. He should be at least 5 ft. 4 in., but not more 
than 6 ft. 4 in. tall. 

After nomination, the candidate must take the 
following examination and tests at Air Force in- 
Stallations; the Air Force medical examination 
for flying training, the Air Force Airmanship 
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Aptitude test, and a physical aptitude examina~— 
nas The college entrance examination 

tests will also be administered at ied Air 
Force installations throughout the world. In the 


procedures for appointment are described in de-— 
tail in the U. S. Air Force Academy Catalogue ~ 
which may be obtained free from the Director 
of Admissions, U. S. Air Force Academy, Denver, — 
Colo. : 

To be considered for competition, a letter of © 
nomination must be submitted by the nomination 
authority to the Director of Admissions not later 
than Jan. 31. Applicants for the Regular and 
Reserve Component vacancies must submit their 
applications to their unit commanders on or before 
January 31. 

Applicants for Presidential, Sons of Deceased 
Veterans, and Sons of Medal of Honor vacancies 
should mail complete qualification information to 
the Director of Admissions requesting nomina- 
tion. Sons of Medal of Honor winners who meet 
requirements will be admitted without regard to 
vacancies, provided they are otherwise qualified. — 

Upon admission to the Academy, each cadet is 
required to sign an oath of allegiance and an 
obligation to serve as a commissioned officer in 
the Regular Air Force for not less than 3 con- 
secutive years after graduation. Summer periods 
at the Academy are primarily devoted to military 
training, flying training, and physical training 
but approximately 4 weeks’ leave is granted cadets 
each summer after the first year. The academic 
year runs from September through May. 

Upon admission the cadet deposits $300 to be 
credited to his account to cover part of the cost 
of equipment and uniforms. Cadets are paid $111.15 
per month and an allowance for food. From this 
the Cadets pay for food, books, clothing, and all 
personal expenses. Quarters and medical atten- 
tion are provided. Upon successful completion of 
the four-year course, the graduate receives a 
bachelor of science degree, an Observer’s rating 
and a commission as a 2nd Lieutenant in the 
Regular Air Force. Those physically qualified will 
receive a complete course in pilot training after 
graduation. 

The Cadets in the first class chose the falcon 
as the mascot of the Academy. 

The Superintendent of the Academy is Maj. 
Gen. James E. Briggs, USAF. The Commandant 
of Cadets is Brig. Gen. Robert M. Stillman, USAF. 


Personal Salutes and Honors 


The national salute is 21 guns. It is also the s 


commemorative of the Declaration of Inde 


alute to a national flag. The salute to the Union, 
pendence and consisting of one gun for each State, will be 


fired at noon on July 4 at every post provided with suitable artillery. 


A 21-gun salute on arrival and departure, 
of the United States, to an ex-president, 


and four ruffles and flourishes, is rendered to the President 
chief magistrate or sovereign of a foreign country, or to 


members of a reigning royal family. The national anthem is played for the president, a march for an 


ex-president, and the national anthem of 
inseparable part of the salute and w 


: his or her country for others. 
ill immediately follow the ruffles and flourishes without pause, 


The music is considered an 


Rank 


High commissioner or other diplomatic officer equal or supe- 


_ Tior to an ambassador 
Secretary of Defense 
Cabinet members 


General of the Army... . 2... .0.-5.- 
General 


Other salutes (on arrival only) are 15 guns for American envo; 
i ) he and a lieutenant general; 
ministers resident and ministers resident accredited to the U. 


ministers accredited to the U. S., 


faires and like officials accredited to the U. S. 
to the U. S.; 7 guns to consuls accredited to th 
accredited to the U.S. 


A vice consul when in charge of the office an 
courtesies, 


Salute—guns Ruffles 
- and 
Ar- Depar-| fiour- Music 
rival ture ishes 
TO Worse terete 4 National anthem 
19 19 4 March ° 
19 ate yere 4 March 
19 19 4 March 
19 19 4 March 
19 siareietetaiels 4 March 
19 siajejeis Way 4 March 
19 19 4 General's March 
17 17 4 March 
17 17 4 March 
17 sete Cather 4 March 
17 aera, 4 March 
17 17 4 General's March 
17 17 4 General's March 
17 " * 4 General's March 


ys or ministers and foreign envoys or 
13 guns for a major general, American 
S.; 11 guns for American charges d’af- 


, & brigadier general, and consuls general accredited 
e U. S.; and 5 guns to a vice consul or consular agent 


d acting as consul general or consul is entitled to such 
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United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


The United States Military Academy is located 
On the Hudson River some fifty miles from New 
York City. The service rendered to the nation by 

e€ Academy was widely acclaimed during the 
celebration of its 150th hie in 1952. Its graduates 
are loyal to its ideals of “Duty, Honor, Country.” 

The United States Military Academy opened July 
4, 1802 with ten cadets. West Point has been 2 
Military post since Jan. 20, 1778. 

Requirements for admission to the Military 
Academy differ somewhat from those for admission 
to a civilian college in that each prospective cadet 
must first be designated a candidate from one of 

€ sources of nomination listed below. Usually 
the candidate obtains his nomination either from 
the Representative in Congress from his Congres- 
sional district or from one of his United States 
Senators. 

Admission to the Military Academy may be 
gained only by appointment to one of the 2,496 
Cadetships authorized by law. Graduation of the 
senior class normally leaves about 750 vacant 
Cadetships each year and candidates may be nomi- 
nated for these vacancies only during the year 
Beoceding the admission date—the first Tuesday 

__ July, The 2,496 cadetships authorized the 
Military Academy are allocated among the vari- 
ous sources of nomination as follows: 


Noncompetitive 
Representatives (4 each)............... 
engtors: (4 egch)ta% Cou, oot cu ees 
Other: 

Hawaii and Alaska, 4 each........ 8 
District. of Columbia..... 6 
Canal Zone Government........... 2 
Puerto Rico om 
Vice Presidential 


Competitive 
Army and Air Force: 
Reguiar components 
FUESEIWE JCOMPONENES (=. 5 20 bee eee 90 
(National Guard; Air National Guard; 
Army Reserve; Air Force Reserve) 


Presidential: Hwa Peek wees ew bas 89 
ons of deceased veterans ............ 40 
Honor military & honor naval schools... 40 
in tae AAR a Sees = Sic Tih esis 2,496 


For each dae ed from a State or Congressional 
District 4 candidates may be nominated: a prin- 
cipal, a first alternate, a second alternate, and a 
third alternate. The selection of these candidates 
is left to the Senator or Representative. 
Candidates must be U. S. citizens, between 17 
and 22 years of age, good moral character, and 
must never have been married. After being desig- 
nated candidates, they take three types of examina- 
tion: mental, medical, and physical aptitude. 
They must establish their mental qualification 
for admission by their performance on _ the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and, unless exempted because 
of an acceptable college certificate, on the Inter- 
mediate Mathematics and English Composition 
achievement tests of the College Board. 
Noncompetitive (Congressional) candidates may 
offer as qualification for admission their scores 
on the regular December, January, March or 
May College Board series of examinations; all 
competitive candidates, however, must take the 


March tests of the year of admission. All candi- 
dates also must qualify in a thorough medical 
examination and a one-hour test of physical apti- 
tude designed to measure strength and muscular 
coordination. These tests are given on the days 
immediately preceding the regular March College 
Board tests at military installations throughout 
the country; the March College Board series is 
ee the series recommended for all candi- 

Prospective cadets who have their scores on 
the December, January, or March College Board 
tests reported to West Point and candidates who 
take the March medical and physical aptitude 
examinations will be notified about May 1 of the 
results and their eligibility for admission. Those 
found eligible report to West Point on the first 
Tuesday of July. Upon admission each cadet takes 
the oath of allegiance and agrees to serve as a 
commissioned officer for not less than 3 years 
immediately following graduation. 

In effect, all cadets are granted full four-year 
scholarships since all expenses necessary to the 
education and training of cadets at the U. S. 
Military Academy are borne by the Government. 
Cadets, as members of the Regular Army, receive 
pay and allowances as provided by law (current- 
ly $111.15 per month, plus $1.35 per day for 
rations). From this pay, cadets are required to 
purchase uniforms, textbooks, meals and some 
incidental items. To defray the cost of the initial 
issues of uniforms and equipment a deposit of 
$300 is normally required. 

Summer periods are primarily devoted to prac- 
tical military instruction but approximately 4 
weeks’ leave is granted cadets each summer after 
completion of their first year. The academic year 
runs from September through May and aside from 
a choice of language the curriculum is prescribed. 
Upon successful completion of the 4-year course, 
the graduate receives the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. and is commissioned a 2d Lieutenant in 
the Regular Army. 

In addition to the 2,496 designated cadets, the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to permit not 
exceeding four Filipinos (one for each entering 
class), to be designated by the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, to receive instruction 
at the United States Military Academy. 

The act of June 26, 1946 (as amended) au- 
thorizes the President of the United States to 
permit not exceeding 20 persons at a time from 
the Latin American republics and Canada to re- 
ceive instruction at the Academy, provided not 
more than three from any one country are there 
at the same time. 

Citizens of other foreign countries have been per- 
mitted from time to time to attend the Military 
Academy upon specific authorization of the United 
States Congress in each case but are not entitled 
by reason of their graduation therefrom to appoint- 
ment to any office or position in the United States. 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy 
is Lt. Gen. Garrison H. Davidson, U.S.A.; the 
Dean of the Academic Board is Brig. Gen. Gerald 
A. Counts, U.S.A.; the Commandant of Cadets 
is Brig. Gen. John L. Throckmorton, U.S.A. 

Requests for information and for the Military 
Academy Catalogue should be addressed to the 
Registrar, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
Ni Xa 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


The United States Naval Academy for the train- 
ing of midshipmen was opened at Annapolis, Md., 
Oct. 10, 1845. Its main grounds cover over 180 
acres and in other parts of Maryland it maintains 
a rifle range and a dairy farm of large acreage. 
Its stately buildings for instruction and residence 
were completed about 1910. They are topped by 
the Naval Academy Chapel, which is dominated 
by a dome. It was opened in 1908 and the enlarged 
nave was completed in 1940. In 1913 the body of 
John Paul Jones, America’s first great naval 
fighter, was brought from Paris and placed in the 
erypt of the Chapel. 

Midshipmen are appointed as follows: 5 for each 
senator, representative, delegate in Congress and 
the Vice President; 5 from the District of Colum- 
bia, 5 from Puerto Rico, nominated by the resident 
commissioner; 4 from the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, appointed by the President and 1 from the 
Canal Zone. Also annually 75 from the United 
States at large appointed by the President; 160 
from the Navy and Marine Corps; 160 from the 
Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve; 20 
from honor military schools and Naval Reserve 
Offivers Training Corps. 

The President may appoint not more than 40 
midshipmen at large from among the sons of 
members of both sexes of the land and naval 


forces who were killed or acquired fatal wounds or 
diseases in the two world wars and during other 
periods; also one midshipman from Puerto Rico 
who was born there. The President also is au- 
thorized to appoint midshipmen at large from 
among the sons of persons awarded the Medal of 
Honor by Congress. In the event of vacancies and 
availability of accommodations the Secretary of the 
Navy may nominate candidates recommended by 
the Academic Board from among regular nomi- 
nated and qualified candidates who were on the 
waiting list. 

Also, not more than 20 may be appointed from 
other American republics and Canada, with not 
more than 3 from any one country. 

Candidates must be not less than 17 nor more 
than 22 years old on July 1 of the year they enter, 
and all except a limited number authorized from 
foreign countries must be citizens of the United 
States. They may qualify for admission by (a) 
scoring acceptably in the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board’s scholastic aptitude test and its 
achievement tests in English, intermediate or ad- 
vanced mathematics and social studies; (b) pre- 
senting an acceptable secondary school certificate 
and scoring acceptably in the College Board’s 
scholastic aptitude test and achievement tests in 
English and intermediate mathematics; (c) pre- 


spins ames el 


senting acceptable secondary school and college 
certificates. The college certificate method of quali- 
fying is limited to those who get Congressional 
appointments. 

Each candidate must be not less than 5 ft. 4 in. 
tall, with a minimum weight of 112 lbs. He is re- 
quired to deposit $100 after passing examinations 
and before appointment. This amount is supple- 
mented by an entrance credit of $600 upon admis- 
sion, making $700 available for uniforms, text- 
books, etc. The $600 is repaid by deductions from 
the midshipman’s pay, which is $1,333.80 a year. 
The candidate must make an engagement, with 
consent of parents or guardian if he is a minor, 
that he will complete the course of four years at 
the Naval Academy and to accept upon gradua- 
tion, if tendered, an appointment as a commis- 
sioned officer in the U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine 
Corps or U. S. Air Force, and to serve on active 
duty for not less than 3 years; if not in the regu- 
lar service, to accept an appointment in the Re- 
serve and not to resign prior to the 6th anniversary 
of graduation. If he marries while a student he 
will be discharged. 

Qualified graduates become ensigns in the U. S. 


United States 


The United States Coast Guard is responsible 
for a wide range of duties which are concerned 
with maintaining safety and order upon the high 
seas and navigable waters subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. The primary purpose 
of most of these duties is to prevent loss of life 
and property due to unsafe or illegal practices. 
The maintenance of safety and order is not limited 
to enforcement of laws.. The Coast Guard also 
directs a program of education among ship 
operators and boatmen, and enlists their co- 
operation in the prevention of marine casualties. 
This role includes maintenance of more than 39,000 
aids to navigation—lighthouses, buoys, bells, etc.— 
along 40,000 miles of waters; lifesaving activities; 
removai of derelicts and other menaces to navi- 
gation; marine inspection; ice-breaking; medical 
aid to seamen; law enforcement on the high seas 
and navigable waters of the United States and in 
Alaska; the prevention of smuggling; patrol of the 
North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate 
the taking of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish; 
aid during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of 
the International Ice Patrol to report the amount 
of iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing 
the North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather 
stations; and supervising the engagement, records 
and discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
Merchant Marine. To carry out its many func- 
tions, the Coast Guard has a fleet of 178 larger 
vessels of various types and 128 aircraft. 

The Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization of 
12 District Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
United States, Hawali and Alaska, A military ser- 
vice constituting a branch of the armed forces of 
the United States at all times the Coast Guard 
operates as a service of the Treasury. In time of 
war, or on direction of the President it operates 
as part of the Navy. 

Coast Guard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 
when an Act of Congress, written to enforce the 
Customs Laws, provided for the building of ‘‘ten 
boats’’ to protect the revenue. These came to be 
known as the Revenue-Marine, later known as the 
Revenue-Cutter Service. The present name of the 
organization dates from Jan. 28, 1915, when the 
Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services were 
merged into one—the United States Coast Guard. 
The Service’s duties were increased when the 
Coast Guard was consolidated (July 1, 1939) with 
the Lighthouse Service and again on Feb. 28, 1942 
when functions of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation were transierred to the Coast 
Guard by Executive order. The transfer was made 
permanent in 1946. This last addition means that 
the Service now furthers safety at sea through 
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may be commissioned 
tenants in the U. S. Marine Corps to fill vacancies. 
commissioned in the 


A limited number may be 
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U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY MUSEUM 
The Museum is a department of the Academy 
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under a director and is intended to inspire mid- 
shipmen with appreciation of American naval tra-— 


ditions and sacrifices. It contains many original 
documents, including contracts for building the 
original Navy; letters of John Paul Jones; 
morials of the steamboat inventors John Fitch, 


me- — 


James Rumsey and Robert Fulton; a ship model 
collection donated by Col. H. H. Rogers; historical 


paintings by Edward Moran; the Beverly R. Rob- 
inson collection of 1,044 naval prints and many 
objects assoviated with important naval events. 


Coast Guard 


supervision of the construction and equipment of 
merchant ships and by exercising disciplinary 
controls over their personnel. 

To meet wartime exigencies, various groups were 
formed to augment the regular Coast Guard per- 
sonnel, but these had been reduced on June 30, 
1954 to about 29,000 officers and men in the regular 
establishment. Detailed to the Coast Guard from 
the Public Health Service were 32 doctors, 47 dental 
officers, one scientist officer, one sanitary engineer 
and 8 nurses, besides 59 physicians serving part 
time. Authorized civilian employees were 4,963. 

Chief among the groups organized for the war 
emergency was the Coast Guard Reserve, a mili- 
tary supplement similar to the United States 
Naval Reserve. By an amendment to the act es- 
tablishing the Reserve, a Women’s Reserve, known 
as the Spars, also was organized. Nearly 
9,000 enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers served 
auring World War II. The Women’s Reserve was 
reactivated during 1951, being limited to former 
members after being demobilized in 1945. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary is a nonmilitary 
organization administered by the Commandant, 
with nearly 14,000 members in 448 communities. Its 
primary activity is to assist the Coast Guard in 
the promotion of safety and efficiency in the opera- 
tion of small boats. 

Training facilities include a recruit receiving 
center at Cape May, N. J., various service schools 
for enlisted men, and the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Conn., for officer candidates. 

The Search and Rescue Agency (formerly Air- 
Sea) established at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Feb., 1944) has the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard as its head. 

The Coast Guard maintained over 39,000 aids to 
navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, day- 
marks, fog signals and radio beacons). In July 
1956 49 Loran stations were being operated by the 
Coast Guard and 191 radio and radar beacons were 
being operated on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. The scien- 
tific improvements of radio and radar being applied 
now to peacetime aids have names coined from 
their description, for example: ANRAC control 
station (Aids to Navigation RAdio Controlled), 
which is a radio device to light and extinguish 
electric lights and operate fog signals; LORAN 
radio transmitting station (LOng Range Aid Navi- 
gation), first used during the war to obtain longi- 
tude and latitude positions. 


The Coast Guard operates nearly 16,000 miles 
of land telephone lines and submarine cables, con- 
necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other 
units. The facilities include radio traffic sta- 
tions and air radio stations. 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


The United States Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn., was founded in 1876. The adminis- 
tration building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 
of Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, who founded the Coast Guard (1790). 

The Academy’s four-year course embraces engi- 
neering, military science, cultural and other pro- 
fessional subjects. Cadets are paid $1,333.80 a year 
with rations and are credited with the sum of $600 
to defray the cost of their initial clothing and 


equipment, this sum to be deducted subsequent] 
from their pay. In addition each cadet ie ape 
pointment is required to deposit $100 with the 
Superintendent of the Academy to help defray ad-« 
ditional clothing and equipment costs. 

Upon graduation, a Cadet receives a bachelor of 
science degree and is commissioned by the Presi- 
dent as an Ensign in the Coast Guard, receiving 
the same pay and allowances as an officer of simi- 
lar rank in the other armed services. 
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National Defense—Women’s Branches of Military Service 


| WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS. REGULAR ARMY 

Col. Mary L. Milligan, GS, Director, the Penta- 
gon, Washington, D. C. 

The Women’s Army Corps in the Regular Army, 
estab. 1948, grew out of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps (WAAC), estab. 1942. The mission 
of the WAC is to make available to the Army 
the skills and knowledge of women and to con- 
stitute a nucleus for rapid expansion in case of 
@ national emergency. Enlistment is open to all 
women between 18 and 34, inclusive, who are 
high school graduates or have successfully com- 
leted the General Educational Development Test, 
igh school level, are citizens of U. S. or have 
first papers, are single and without dependents 
under 18. The training program consists of 8 
weeks’ basic training usually followed by 6 to 16 
weeks of specialist training for new recruits. Col- 
lege juniors may enlist in the Reserve in the grade 
E4 to attend a 4 week orientation course. The pur- 

se of the course is to interest women in applying 
or commissions upon graduation from college. 
Graduates of accredited colleges and universities 
are eligible to apply for direct commission contin- 
gent upon successful completion of the WAC Officer 
Basic Course of 20 weeks. Qualified enlisted women 
may be commissioned upon acceptance for and 
completion of the Officer Candidate Course of 20 
weeks. Regular Army branch schools, service col- 
leges and civilian educational institutions are open 
to WAC officers. Regular Army administrative and 
technical schools are open to enlisted women. With 
the exception of combat training, instruction for 
Wacs parallels that for men. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 

Col. Inez Haynes, Chief. Main Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Army Nurse Corps, oldest of all women’s 
military services, was established 1901, as a 
component of the Army Medical Service. In World 
War II its membership reached 57,000. 

The Army-Navy Nurses’ Act, 1947, established 
@ permanent Nurse Corps in the Army Medical 
Service, with permanent commissioned rank, sec- 
ond lieutenant to lt. col.; and with an authorized 
strength in the ratio of 6 nurses to every 1,000 of 
the Regular Army. This act also provided for an 
Army Nurse Section in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Current strength is approximately 3,700. Require- 
ment about 4,700. 

To be eligible for a commission in the Army 
Nurse Corps one must be a registered professional 
nurse, a citizen of the United States, between 
21 and 45, graduate of a school of nursing ac- 
ceptable to the Surgeon General of the Army and 
without dependents under 18. A basic training 
program is conducted at the Medical Field Service 
School, Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, for nurses without prior service. 


ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 

Colonel Harriet S. Lee, Chief. Main Navy Build- 
ing, Washington, D F 

AMSC, RA, was estab. as an Officer Corps of 
the Regular Army, including members of the 
U. S. Army Reserve. It is composed of dietitians, 
physical and occupational therapists. 

Regular Army applicants must be citizens, un- 
married and without dependents under 18, have 
a@ bachelor’s degree from a college approved by 
the Dept. of the Army, and have completed a 
course in their medical specialty. Applicants with 
academic degrees may enroll in professional train- 
ing courses of the Army Medical Service. In addi- 
tion to,12-month dietetic and physical therapy 
courses “conducted at Army Medical Service in- 
stallations, a 6-9 month clinical affiliation program 
is available to students who have completed the 
didactic portion of an occupational therapy course 
in an approved college or university. 

The Chief of the Corps holds the temporary 
rank of colonel and the chiefs of the three 
specialist sections are temporary lieutenant col- 
onels. Other members serve in grades from 
second lieutenant to Lt. Col. 


WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 
Qualified women may become commissioned of- 
ficers in the Medical Services of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force comparable to male commissioned 
officers. They will have similar pay, allowances and 
opportunities for advancement. 


NAVY AND NAVAL RESERVE 

Capt. Winifred Redden Quick, Asst. Chief for 

Women, econ a Naval Personnel, Navy Dept., 
ton, D. C. 

Bae eeriods of enlistment of women in the 
Regular Navy and Naval Reserve are the same as 
for male enlisted members of the Navy. All pro- 
visions of the law relating to pay, leave, money 
allowances and other benefits and emoluments of 
male personnel of the Navy are applicable to wom- 
en personnel of the Navy. However, husbands of 


Women’s Branches of the U. S. Military Service 


women in the Navy will not be considered de- 
aad unless they are in fact dependent on 
heir wives for their chief support. 

Women are not assigned to duty in aircraft 
engaged on combat missions nor on vessels of the 
Navy except hospital ships and naval transports, 
which transport dependents. 


NURSE CORPS, U. S. N. and U. 8S. N. BR. 
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The Nurse Corps, U. S. Navy, was established 
1908. In 1947 the corps became a staff corps and 
its members commissioned officers. The law cre=- 
ated the Nurse Corps Reserve to reinforce active 
service in emergencies. It authorizes 6 nurses for 
x 000. of Navy and Marine Corps personnel. Peak 
strength of Regular and Reserve Corps reached 
11,086 on active duty in 1945. 

Navy Nurses give professional nursing care and 
instruct hospital corpsmen. Nurses serve in hos- 
pital and dispensaries at home and abroad, on 

ospital ships and transports, with the Military 
Sea Transport Service (MSTS) and the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS). 

Applicants must be registered professional nurses 
who can meet the standards required. Those ap- 
qeinted start in the Reserve. Appointments in the 

eserve are made in the rank of ensign, lieutenant 
(j.g.), and lieutenant. Applications must be re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Navy Personnel before the 
applicant reaches age 391%. 


WOMEN IN THE U. S. AIR FORCE (WAF) 

Col. Emma Jane Riley, Director. Hq. WAF, 
the Pentagon, Washington 25, BP. C. 

During World War II, 40,000 Air WAC’s served 
with the Army Air Corps and Army Air Forces. 
In September, 1947, the separate Dept. of the Air 
Force was created. Nine months later, in June, 
1948, the WAF became a part of the USAF. 

The legislation which established the WAF also 
authorized the voluntary enlistment of female air- 
men and the appointment of female officers in 
both Regular and Reserve components. 

Because the WAF are not a separately organized 
corps but are integrated into the Air Force struc- 
ture, their mission is to serve with Air Force men, 
performing duties essential to the nation’s defense. 

Active duty peacetime strength is placed at ap- 
proximately 1,000 officers and warrant officers and 
8,300 enlisted women. Current strength is about 
650 officers and 8,000 enlisted women. 

Enlisted women are on duty in major stateside 
commands and at Hq., USAF in Washington. Over- 
seas they are serving in most European countries 
and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. WAF officers serve 
in all commands including USAF in Europe, Alas- 
kan Air Command, Caribbean Air Command, and 
the Pacific Air Force. They may not fly on combat 
missions. 

AIR FORCE NURSE CORPS 

Colonel Frances I. Lay, Chief, Office of the 
Surgeon General, USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Air Force Nurse Corps was established in 
1949 as a division of the Air Force Medical 
Service and serves on a worldwide basis. The 
majority of Air Force Nurses are on duty in Air 
Force hospitals as general duty staff nurses, 
anesthetists, operating-room supervisors, adminis- 
trators, teachers and psychiatric nurses. A limited 
number are enrolled in military or civilian insti- 
tutions for advanced professional education, while 
others are assigned to Flight Nursing in air 
evacuation of patients. Two nurses have received 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, one posthumously. 
The 1453rd Medical Air Evacuation Squadron was 
awarded the Meritorious Unit Commendation for 
outstanding service from June 28 to Dec. 31, 1950, 
when it evacuated 16,604 casualties from the Far 
East to military hospitals in the United States. 
The 801st Medical Air Evacuation Squadron re- 
ceived the Distinguished Unit Citation for heroism 
following the invasion at Inchon and the battle 
of Seoul. 

An applicant must be a citizen, between 21 and 
35 years of age; be physically and professionally 
qualified to perform nursing duties, be a graduate 
of a school of nursing acceptable to the Surgeon 
General, USAF, and actively registered in one 
state or territory or District of Columbia. The 
rank she receives at entrance depends on pro- 
fessional experience and educational background. 
All initial appointments to the Regular Air 
Force are made from Reserve applicants who are 
single, between 21 to 30 years old and are _cur- 
rently serving on extended active duty. Air Force 
Nurses enjoy the full privileges, rank and pay 
as officers in the USAF. 


AIR FORCE MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


Col. Audrey A. Underkofier, Chief, Hq. USAF, 
Office of the Surgeon General, Washington 25, D. C, 
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ional therapy. 

Homitial appointments are made in the USAF Re- 

serve. To be eligible for a Reserve commission, an 

applicant must be a citizen, physically and educa- 

tionally qualified, between 21 and 35 years of age. 

Females may not have dependents under 1 

of age. 

The educational requirements for appointment 
as a Second Lieutenant in the Reserve component 
are as follows: a dietitian must possess a bachelor 
degree and have completed an approved dietetic 
internship (three years of acceptable hospital 
experience may be substituted for the internship); 
a physical therapist must possess a bachelor de- 
gree and have completed an approved course in 
physical therapy; an occupational therapist must 
possess a bachelor degree and have completed an 
approved course in occupational therapy. 

Women applicants between 21 and 26 years of age 
may be commissioned as Second Lieutenants for 
the purpose of completing a dietetic internship, 
physical therapy or occupational therapy training 
course (not to exceed 12 months). 

Single, female officers may apply for a commis- 
sion in the Regular Air Force after 12 months of 
active duty. For apointment as a Second Lieu- 


United States Marine Corps; Maneuvers of 1957 


The United States Marine Corps is one of two 
services in the Dept. of the Navy and in 1957 
was commanded by Gen. Randolph McCall Pate, 
the 21st commandant. The Corps was established 
in 1775, has fought in every U. S. war and made 
more than 300 landings on foreign soil. 

At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1957, 
total active strength was 200,861. In July the 
Corps was ordered to reduce its strength to 
190,000 by Dec. 31, 1957. Its first step was to cut 
down the number of recruits. The Marine Corps 
has a Ready Reserve of 239,898 men and women 
and 330 organized Reserve units. 

The 9th Marine regiment was moved in August, 
1957, from Japan to Okinawa, where the 3rd 
Marine Division is stationed. 

In 1957 the Marine Corps completed the first 
phase of reorganization of its combat arm, the 
Fleet Marine Forces, reducing it and adding 
new equipment. It can be transported wholly by 
air, chiefly by helicopter. In 1957 the Marine 
Corps had 3 combat divisions and 3 aircraft wings 
organized as air-ground teams and located in the 

: » and overseas. One division-wing was 
located on the East Coast, another on the West 
Coast, and a third at Hawaii, Okinawa and Japan. 
A battalion landing team from the East Coast 
division served continuously in the Mediterranean 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


The United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
the fifth permanent Federal Academy for officer 
training—has an authorized complement of ap- 
proximately 1000 Cadets from every state in the 
Union, and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Canal Zone, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

On completion of courses, graduate Cadets are 
examined for their original Merchant Marine li- 
cense as deck or engineer officers qualified to serve 
in any ship in the United States Merchant Marine. 
Graduates also receive a Bachelor of Science degree 
and commission in the Naval Reserve. 

The four year program of the Cadet Corps is so 
arranged that the first year (Fourth Class) is spent 
at the Academy; the second year (Third Class) at 
sea aboard United States Merchant Marine vessels; 
and the third and fourth years (Second and First 
Class) are spent at the Academy. 

Appointments to the Academy are governed by 
a state and territory quota based on population. 
All candidates must be nominated for appointment 
by a Member of Congress, possess a minimum of 
15 units from accredited schools, qualify in a 
national competitive examination, and pass a 
Naval Officer physical examination and security 
investigation. Each Member of Congress may 
nominate up to 10 candidates for each class. All 


tenan licants may not be over 27 years of age 
tenant, apriicatenants must be under 30 years of 
age. 
fear art may be The Surgeon General, 
States Air Force, Washington 25, D. C., 
Sttention: Chief, Medical Specialist Corps. 


*» WOMEN MARINES 


Marine Corps, Washingto: 
Women Marines, 
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Marine Corps but may marry whill 

en who marry may be released from service | 
aaer serving a prescribed tour of duty subsequent 


Island, . Officer training is conducted a! 
Quantico, Va., for meritorious enlisted women 
and college students or graduates who a a 


1 before commissioning. 
mn of June 30, 1957, there were 1,617 Women 
Marines on active duty at posts and stations 
throughout the country, including Washington, 
D. C., and San Francisco, Calif., at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, and in Italy and France. 


area with the U.S. Sixth Fleet. 


Training was directed toward amphibious op- 
erations in the nuclear age. In cooperation with 
the Navy, major landing exercises took place on 
the island of Luzon in the Philippines (Operation 
Beacon Hill); on the Southern California coast 
(Operation Ski-jump); and in the Caribbean area 
(Carib-Ex). 


Two training highlights of 1957 included par- 
ticipation by a brigade of Marines in an atomic 
exercise at Desert Rock, Nev., and a regimental 
landing team exercise in the Saros Bay area of 
Western Turkey as part of Sixth Fleet maneuvers 
with NATO forces. Marines also served aboard 
combat ships of the Navy and at Naval shore 
installations; at U.S, embassies, consulates, and | 
the National Security Agency. 


Major Marine Corps installations in the U. S. 
include bases at Camp Lejeune, N. C., Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., and 29 Palms, Calif.; air sta- 
tions at-Cherry Point, N. C., El Toro, Calif., and 
Miami, Fla.; recruit depots at Parris Island, S. C., 
and San Diego, Calif., and supply depots at Al- | 
bany, Ga., and Barstow, Calif. : 


During the year operations began at the newly 
commissioned Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Sta- 
tion, Beaufort, S. C. 


candidates compete for the appointments avail . 
to their state or territory. oe bam 
A candidate must be a male citizen of the United 
States, not less than 17 years of age and not over 
22 by July 1 of the year in which admission is 
sought. He must be of good moral character, sound 
constitution and not less than 5 ft. 4 in. or more 
than 6 ft. 6 in. in height. Candidates must have 
a minimum vision of 20/20 in each eye without 
glasses. Waivers for failure to meet any of the 
physical erquirements will not be granted. 

Under Federal legislation the Academy is author- 
ized to admit students from American Republics 
for the four-year program. Enrollment is limited 
to 12 students at any time. 

The Academy campus at Kings Point, N. -Y., 
covers 65 acres on the north shore of Long Island 
near the confluence of Long Island Sound and the 
East River. 

Requests for further information should be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent, United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y., or 
the Cadet Training Officer, Maritime Administra- 


e U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, 


The Superintendent of the Academy is Rear Ad- 
miral Gordon McLintock, USMS. 


West Berlin's New Mayor 


Willy Brandt, 43, a Social Democrat, 
Berlin Oct. 3, 1957. 


with strong non-partisan support, was elected mayor of We 
He went to Norway in 1933, took part in the labor movement theres x 


wor! 
the anti-Nazi resistance, became a naturalized Norwegian, and barely escaped a concentra’ ge 


when the Nazis invaded Norway. At the war’s en 
spondent and then became active in Berlin politic 


tion camp 


d he returned to Germany as a newspaper corre- 
S as a Social Democrat. 


_ Republic of Korea was invaded June 25, 1950 
(June 24, EST) by over 60,000 North Korean troops 
Spear-headed by over 100 Russian-built tanks. 
U. N. Security Council demanded cessation of 
hostilities and withdrawal to 38th parallel. On 
June 27 it asked U. N. members to help carry out 
its demand. President Truman, June 27, ordered 
Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur to aid South 
Korea and the 7th U. S. fleet to protect Formosa 
against possible aggression and keep the Chinese 
Nationalist forces from attacking the. mainland. 
Requested by the U. N. to name a commander the 
President designated Gen. MacArthur July 8, 1950. 
- North Korean forces took Seoul, South Korean 
capital, June 29, U. S. ground forces entered the 
conflict June 30. The President termed the inter- 
vention. ‘‘police action.’’ - 

The war had three phases: (1)-The North Korean 
drive was checked by U. S. and associated troops, 
with heip of a brilliant landing by U. S. Marines 
at Inchon Sept. 15. Pyongyang, North Korean 
capital was taken Oct. 20. U. S. 7th Division 
reached Manchurian border Nov. 20. 

(2) Counter-attack by 200,000 Chinese Com- 
munist ‘‘volunteers,’? who crossed Yalu river Nov. 
26, forced evacuation of 105,000 U. N. troops and 
91,000 Korean civilians at Hungnam Dec. 24. The 
Chinese pushed across 38th parallel, drove 70 mi. 
into South Korea. The U. N. General Assembly, 
Feb. 1, named Communist China the aggressor in 
Korea. U. N. troops pushed Chinese back across 
parallel Apr. 3, stopped offensive by 600,000 Chinese 
Apr. 22-30. 

(3) Removal of Gen. MacArthur from command 
Apr. 11, 1951 and start of negotiations for truce 
along 38th parallel July 10, 1951. 

President Truman removed Gen. MacArthur from 
all Far East commands and replaced him with Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, commander of 8th Army. 
MacArthur had wished to pursue Chinese across 
Yalu to their air depots in Manchuria and on 
Mar. 25 had threatened Communist China with air 
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Korean War and United States Intervention 


and naval attack. He had been warned to clear all 
announcements of policy through Washington. 
The President opposed his views. A Senate in- 
quiry found that MacArthur was not charged with 
insubordination, but had disregarded the Presi- 
dent’s order to clear policy statements through the 
Defense Dept. 

Armistice was signed July 27, 1953 (July 26, EST) 
and fighting ended 12 hrs. later. A military armis- 
tice commission supervised truce; 10 joint U. N.- 
Communist teams policed demilitarized zone; 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission watched 
military movements in ports; voluntary repatria- 
ticn of prisoners was provided and Communists 
had privilege of interviewing prisoners refusing re- 
patriation. India furnished 6,000 troops as guards. 

The armistice terms provided for a political 
conference within 90 days to settle troop with- 
drawal and permanent peace terms. Preliminary 
talks began Oct. 26, 1953, and ended Dec. 12, 
1953, when Arthur H. Dean, special ambassador of 
the U. S. to Korea, walked out after repeated inter- 
ference from Communists. On June 18-21 27,160 
anti-Communist North Korean prisoners’ were 
freed by President Rhee. 

Prisoner repatriation began Aug. 5, 1953, at 
Panmunjom, ended Sept. 6, 1953. U. N. turned 
over 75,799 prisoners (70,159 North Koreans and 
5,640 Chinese). Communists released 12,760, in- 
cluding 7,850 South Koreans, 3,597 Americans, 945 
Britons and 228 Turks. Maj. Gen Dean was 
released Sept. 4. 

The troops from India departed in February, 
1954. The Supervisory Commission, made up of 
members from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden 
and Switzerland, was reduced one-half in Sept., 
1955, on repeated complaints that members from 
the Communist members were spying in South 
Korea. Repeated reports indicated that the North 
Koreans had violated many terms of the armistice, 
built numerous airfields and received naval vessels, 
A Chinese garrison of 1,500,000 troops was re= 
ported in North Korea. 


Korean Battle Casualties of U. S. Armed Forces 


JUNE 25, 1950—JULY 27, 19531 
Source: Department of Defense 


Number serving | Battle deaths 


Branch of service 


on aan ee "2,834,000 
avy, SAY Hae Eo 1,177,000 
BRL AT EROS 89. 6h) suas tact as teens 424,000 
Ban NORCO ate Sess tees rhs / 1,285,000 

otal el shies es ps ae |__ 5,720,000 


Casualties 
Other deaths Wounds not 
mortal 
27,704 9,429 77,596 
458 4,043 1,5 
4,267 1,261 23,744 
1,200 5,884 368 
33,629 20,617 103,284 


~tTentative final data based upon information available as of Sept. 30, 1954, at which time 24 


persons were still carried as missing in acticn. 


Federal Civil Defense Administration 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration (FC- 
DA) was established in the executive branch of 
the U. S. Government Jan. 12, 1951, “to provide 
a plan of civil defense for the protection of life 
and property’’ from ‘attack. The principal respon- 
sibility is vested in the states, with the Federal 
Government providing coordination and guidance. 

The Administrator and Deputy Administrator are 
appointed by the President of the U. S. A Civil 
Defense Advisory Council deals with policy and is 
composed of the Administrator and 12 members 
appointed by the President, 3 from state govern- 
ments, 3 from political divisions of the states, and 
the rest citizens of broad experience other than 
employes of the Government. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 directs 
the Administrator, sponsor and direct national 
plans for the civil defense of the United States; 
make provision for civil defense communications 
and dissemination of warnings of enemy attacks; 
develop measures to protect life and property, 
and the best methods of treating the effects 
of attacks; developing designs and materials for 
protective covering or construction; conduct train- 
ing programs and operate a civil defense college 
and civil defense technical schools; disseminate 
civil defense information; assist the states to 
enter into interstate civil defense compacts; stock- 
pile civil defense materials and facilities; and 
make financial contributions to the states for 
civil defense purposes. 

Upon proclamation of a state of civil defense 
emergency, the President may direct Federal 
departments and agencies to place their person- 


nel and facilities at the disposal of the Civil De- 
fense Administrator for protective and other 
work essential for the preservation of life and 
property, including emergency repairs to and 
temporary replacement of communication, hospi- 
tal, utility, transportation facilities, or public 
facilities. The Administrator may, during such 
emergency, exercise certain of his emergency 
powers without regard to the limitations of ex- 
isting laws. The Federal Administrator, appointed 
by the President, is Leo A. Hoegh, former Gover- 
nor of Iowa. 


NEW YORK STATE CIVIL DEFENSE 

The Civil Defense Commission of New York 
State, set up under the State Defense Emergency 
Act, supervises civil defense plans, which execu- 
tives of cities and counties are expected to carry 
out. In the event of an emergency its powers 
become broader and include direct operational con- 
trol of ail civil defense forces and the taking of 
real and personal property as required for its 
functions. In the event of attack it may control 
non-military vehicular traffic. Other states have 
similar alrangements and interstate compacts as- 
suring cooperation between states for the welfare 
of the population. Under Chapter 10 of the 
Executive Law, the Commission was appointed to 
coordinate the aid and assistance of all state 
agencies in the event of a natural disaster. In New 
York 15 heads of various commissions are ex officio 
members of the Civil Defense Commission and 3 
others are appointed by the Governor. The State 
Director, appointed by the Commission is C, R. 
Huebner, Lt. Gen., USA, ret. 


ec 


1,000 
12,318 
,000 


| 4,121,090 


7,142,558 
7,020,000 
975,000 
266,919 


soecccecces 3,386,200 8,388,448 15,404,477 | 67.4 
57.6 


Grand total..| 65,038,810 8,538,315 21,219,452 7.750.919 37,508,686 


World War II Casualties of U. S. Armed Forces 


December 7, 1941—December 31, 19464 
Source: Department of Defense 


Dead and wounded 


Branch Numbers Deaths 
of service engaged ae aca 1 TLet a ae Wounds 

q ‘ota ‘o 

- deaths Battle Other mortal 

Army... 11,260,000 884,135 318,274 234,874 83,400 565,861 

Navy... 4,183,466 102,821 65,043 39,379 25,664 37,778 
Meigcnes.. A 669,100 91,718 24,511 19,733 4,778 67,207 . 
A Ae 16,112,566 1,078,674 407,828 293,986 113,842 670,846 


aHostilities were officially terminated by Presidential Proclamation on Dec. 31, 1946, but only a few 


~ battle deaths and wounds not mortal were incurred after the Japanese acceptance of Allied peace terms 


ston 


ee ae oe 


on Aug, 14, 1945. Numbers engaged from Dec. 1, 1941-Aug. 31, 1945 were: Army—10,420,000, Navy— ~ 


3,883,520, Marine Corps—599,693. Total—14,903,213. 
In ‘addition to the foregoing data there were 1,917 deaths in the Coast Guard of which 574 were 


battle deaths. 


World War II Merchant Marine Casualties 
Source: U. S. Coast Guard 
Died from direct causes while serving on American flag ships, 845; died in prisoner-of-war camps, 


37; listed as missing, 4,780. 


There were 572 released prisoners of war, and one prisoner unaccounted for. Another 500 men 


died while serving on foreign flag ships under U. S. control. 


The number of U. S. flag ships lost was 605 of 6,000,000 deadweight tons. 


Peak Strength of Armed Forces in World War II 


Source: Department of the Army 
Excludes strength of underground and of puppet powers employed by Allied and Axis Powers 


AXIS 
United States®.°222212: 37/000 | Getmany (incl. Austria) . 10,200,000 
United Kingdom... 45,000 Japan... J0p Sane -+- 6,095,000 
(peas ue IGG 40, tay orcs cle 3,750,000 
China (Nationalist)... . 38,000 ; PS SS eae aaa 
India. Gena ist) oo 3 25,000 | Rumania....... seeeee 600,000 
na (Communis' 25,000 | Bulgaria.............. 450,000 
pouane. een ctw Hungary....... seeeee 350,000 
Canada. we ee vi : 15,000 Finland........ ceeeeee 250,000 
ustralia.......... 5 ruguay. . ’ 
Belgium. . Ser eeiicee 650,009 Paraguay 8 A 19,008 SIRT sivas ona edt he ae 
ugoslavia...... pene ; OVA Wisescue tie coe H 
Grescer cs | sci ssses.s 414,000 | Weuador,.,.... 22222. 9,000 NEUTRALS 
Netherlands......... «+» 410,000 | Guatemala........... : 6.000 
12) y 1] ee ee ones « 200,000 | Dominican Republic... . 5,000 | Spain...... sseeeceeee 850,000 
Philippines.......... pee 2 00,0007 Haltl Sies.cneates. sev ss 4,000 : 
Argentina... «+ 160,000 | Nicaragua. oe 2.20000 21 3,500 | Switzerland. .... sereee 650,000 
ew Zealan if F 
Now Zealand. -...... =: 186,000 | EL Salvador,.......... 8,500 | Sweden... ~2shasceee, & SBQ/000 
Union of South Africa.. 140,000 “gist sle sie e8 ai ; Portugal...... cescveve 115,000 
1g TAC RI ibiherlace en seals <ipeee 1,000 \ 
Mexico... 11)! “iE 70,000 Luxembourg.......... 1,000 | Afghanistan.......,... 92,000 
RNG I os bya analy dealzlec's 60,000 | Costa Rica............ 500 | Saudi Arabia....... aisle 8,000 


*Peak Strength of Army in World War Il—May 31, 1945—8,291,336. 
Approximate proportion of Army overseas at peak of deployment in 1945—April 30, 1945—66 per cent. 


Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 


Union Army, according to records in the office of the Adjutant General of the War 

Washington—killed or died of wounds, 110,070 (6,365 officers, 103,705 men); died of bineee 
a OND peak men); other deaths, 24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men). Totals, 359,528 (9,584 
, , ° 


Confederate Army, estimated, no official records in the office of the Adjutant Gener 

Breer cr ais RR erottgeinrace po riers 52,954 (2,086 officers, 50 oas men); Mie of es 
> D 2 ’ men); ied 0 

Pole CuAe otticors, 20,324 Sease, 59,297 (1,294 officers, 58,003 men). Totals, 133,785 
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World War I Debt Owed U. S. as of June 30, 1957 
= Source: Treasury Department 
Indebtedness 
Total Principal Int t 
Country Indebtedness ¥ eta Payne 
Due and Due and 
Unpaid! Unmatured Unpaid! 
PER OMERIR 1a reverent avtasand $34,567,029 S11 9H9 ON) Ve eee ee $22,607,112 oe 
oN ila orange ste 26,024,539 16,271,591 $9,708,889 1058 $862,668 
See Fe PION ie care 603,371,077 133,400,000 267,280,000 202,691,077 $340 eee 
Re eR Toth Ge SN ett. Dhaka og hors title actmibesdn feat a. «be oleae aire 2,286, 
Czechoslovakia.......... 230,122,165 57,056,108 108,185,000 64,881,056 20'138 082 
PS LONI atop Se: Sigcanss Cysts x, 22%: « 331,362,060 4,403,012 12,063,000 14,896,047 1,248,432 
BPN Pie ost ere dra. DERG UB OBZ Ic. nisiees os ate <)> 6,373 4246,497 1311,914,153 
BAO CEs See oE rsotevers «ic ae 5,666,014,451 | 1,480,700,368 | 2,382,949,631 | 1,802,364,451 486,075,891 
Great. Britain... 2.2.5... 8,238,459,301 | 1,143,000,000 | 3,225,000,000 | 3,870,459,301 | 2,024,854,297 
(REELS a Sigh ee cee 2,103, 20, 000 »375,000 10,587,615 4,127,056 
SULTS 2 a 33,537,38' 76,670 1,431,890 1,628,820 556,919 
Ll aero pin Rear eae 2,146,866,659 494,400,000 | 1,510,500,000 141,966,659 100,829,880 
test beret! Ob See ee 312,985,596 1, 864 5,068,600 6,106,131 ee 
Pthitianiay, .hcscclsc.2.[=" 311,650,949 | 1,601,435 |" 4,596,247 | 5,453,267 1,237/956 
BRIO BP aS iD paar Cesta [srt eer oes SRT PAM Ae tok SR wes | oboe ants, pacer ede aise SR 168.575 
ROLE Ete tatinws. .sieie ahnceledace 392,485,264 52,366,000 153,691,000 186,428,264 | 8 9122,646,297 
MuMANIA ee ees 96, 653 22,552,560 41,308,000 32,818,093 194,791,007 
“SIE Se, eer aa 563,640,016 $92 HOT, 2PM erste eee ote 371,038,718 118,750,311 
Wugoslaviat2........ 2... 68,357,506 15,773,000 45,852,000 6,732,506 2,588,771 
BROURL. fora tni sane. Mesos 18,174,846,250 | 3,644,513,825 | 7,785,382,743 | 6,740,949,681 2.756,062,356 


1Includes amounts postponed and unpaid under moratorium agreements for fiscal year 1932. 
*The German Government was notified cn April 1, 1938, that the Government of the United States 
would look to the German Government for the discharge of the indebtedness of the Government of 


Austria to the Government of the United States. 


8Increase over amount funded due to exercise of options with respect to the payment of interest due 


On original issue of bonds of debtor government. 
4Represents payments deferred. 


5The Act, approved August 24, 1949 (20, U.S.C. 222-224) provides that any sum due or paid by the 
Government of Finland to the United States as the result of World War I shall be Sepeeee in the 


Treasury and made available for educational and technical instruction and training 


n the: United 


States for citizens of Finland, and to provide opportunities fur American citizens to carry out academic 


enterprises in Finland. Payments by Finland through June 30, 1957 totalling $3,211,172 were made 


available pursuant to the above a 


ct. 
6The Hungarian Government deposited with the foreign creditors’ account at the Hungarian National 


Bank an amount of pengo equivalent to the interest payments due from Dec. 


15, 1932, to June 15, 


1937. The debt-funding and moratorium agreements with Hungary provide for payment in dollars to 


the United States. 


7The United States held obligations in the principal amount of $289,898, which, together with 
accrued interest thereon, were cancelled on Oct. 6, 1939 pursuant to agreement of April 14, 1938, be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Nicaragua, ratified by the United States Senate on June 


13. 1938. 


8Excludes claim allowance of $1,813,428 dated Dec. 15, 1929. 


Excludes book credit of $408 for overpayment. 


10Excludes payment by the Rumanian Government to the Treasury on June 15, 1940, of $100,000 as “‘a 
token of its good faith and of its real desire to reach a new agreement covering’’ Rumania’s indebted- 
ness to the United States. Silver bullion in the amount of $29,061 was paid to the United States on 
June 16, 1933, which payment was credited June 15, 1947. : 

Consists principally of proceeds of liquidation of assets of Russian Government in the United States, 

42This Government has not accepted the provisions of the moratorium. 

13Includes semi-annual payments of renewed principal on Bonds 9 & 18, 19 & 20 of the Moratorium 


Agreement of Oct. 14, 1943. 


American Military Cemeteries and Memorials on Foreign Soil 


Administered by the American Battle Monuments Commission, Washington, D. C. 
(Numbers of graves in parentheses) 


WORLD WAR I CEMETERIES 
Aisne-Marne, near Belleau (Aisne), France (2,288). 
Brookwood (Surrey), England (468). 

Flanders Field, Waregem, Belgium (368). 
Meuse-Argonne, Romagne (Meuse), France (14,243). 
Oise-Aisne, near. Fére-en-Tardenois (Aisne), 

France (6,012). # 
St. Mihiel, Thiaucourt (M. et M.), France (4,152). 
Somme, Bony (Aisne), France (1,836). 
Suresnes (Seine), France (1,541). In this cemetery 
rest 24 of our unknown dead of World War II. 
This memorial epitomizes all our military ceme- 
teries and memorials. For the past 30 years, senior 
representatives of the American and French Goy- 
ernments have come on ceremonial occasions to 
honor the memory of our military dead. 

MONUMENTS 
Andenarde, Belgium. 
Bellicourt (Aisne), France. 
Brest (Finistére), France. 
Cantigny (Somme), France. 
Chateau-Thierry (Aisne), France. 
Gibraltar. 
Kemmel, near Ypres, Belgium. 
Montfaucon (Meuse), France. 
Montsec (Meuse), France. 
Sommepy (Marne), France. 
Tours (Indre et Loire), France. 
WORLD WAR II CEMETERIES 

Of the nearly 250 temporary overseas military 
cemeteries established around the world during 
World War II the following have been retained as 
permanent sites. 
Ardennes, near Neuville-en-Condroz, Belgium (5,256). 
Britanny, near St. James (Manche), France (4,410). 
Cambridge, near Cambridge, England (3,811). 


Epinal, near Epinal (Vosges), France (5,255). 
Florence, near Florence, Italy (4,403). 
Henri-Chapelle, near Henri-Chapelle, 

(7,989). 

Lorraine, St. Avold (Moselle), France (10,488). 

Manila, near Fort McKinley, Manila, Republic of 

the Philippines (17,177). The memorial planned 

for this cemetery will be the largest in the Com- 

mission’s construction program. 

Luxembourg, near Hamm, Luxembourg (5,076). 

Netherlands, Margraten, Holland (8,301). 

Normandy, near St. Laurent (Calvados), France 
(9,385). 

North Africa, Carthage, Tunisia (2,834). 

Rhone, Draguignan (Var), France (861). 

Sicily-Rome, Nettuno, Italy (7,862). 

In the general interest, the decoration of graves, 
with natural cut flowers only, is permitted in the 
cemeteries under the control of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission. The Commission 
is glad to assist interested persons in arranging 
with local florists in foreign countries to furnish 
such decorations. 

World War II Dead are also interred in the fol- 
lowing three overseas national cemeteries, which 
are under the jurisdiction of the Quartermaster 
General, Dept. of the Army, Washington, 25, D. C. 

National Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific, 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Sitka National Cemetery, Sitka, Alaska. 
Puerto Rico National Cemetery, San Juan, 

Puerto Rico. 

Cut flowers may be placed on graves in national 
cemeteries at any time. Wreaths or floral emblems, 
either live or artificial, may be used to decorate 
the graves, provided they do not touch the head- 
stones. 


Belgium 
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Selective Service for military training was 
authorized by an Act of Congress entitled the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. Basic provisions of 
this act have been extended to July 1, 1959. 

Under the 1951 amendments the act became 
known as the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended. Under the act the 
President authorized the use of Selective Service 
to maintain the strength of the Armed Forces. 
By November, 1957, the number of men inducted 
plus pending calls totaled 2,396,012, of which 
2,284,788 had been called for the Army, 83,858 
for the Marine Corps, and 27,366 for the Navy. 

Calls on Selective Service by the Dept. of Defense 
for men since November 1956, were: December, 
1956, 17,000; January, 1957, 17,000; February, 
14,000; March, 14,000; April, 13,000; May, 13,000; 
June, 13,000; July, 13,000; August, 11,000; Septem- 
ber, 8,000; October, 7,000 and November, 7,000. 

Immediately after receiving a call, the Director 
of Selective Service notifies state directors of the 
number of men apportioned to their states on the 
basis of those classified I-A and I-A-O, available 
for service. The state director apportions the call 
among the local boards. 

Selective Service has no means of predicting fu- 
ture calls for manpower. It is responsible for reg- 
istering men at age 18, classifying and selecting 
the numbers called by the Dept. of Defense, in a 
manner consistent with the ‘‘maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest.’’ The Armed 
Forces, not Selective Service, determine which 
men are acceptable by means of physical exam- 
inations, mental tests and other methods. 


PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 


The authority to induct physicians, dentists, and 
allied specialist categories was extended to July 1, 
1959, by amendments to the basic draft law ap- 
proved June 27, 1957. The amendments limit lia- 
bility for service to physicians, dentists, and allied 
specialists who are otherwise liable as regular 
registrants. These registrants are now liable only 
to age 35 if they have been deferred on or after 
June 19, 1951, and while under 26, or to age 26 if 
they have never been deferred. Separate calls may 
be issued for men with medical, dental, or allied 
specialist degrees; and Selective Service local 
boards are not to order physicians and dentists for 
induction when filling calls for nonspecialists. The 
Dept. of Defense last issued a call for physicians 
and dentists in February, 1957—250 physicians for 
the Army and 200 physicians for the Air Force. 


COLLEGE QUALIFICATION TEST 


Approximately 593,000 college students took the 
Selective Service College Qualification test offered 
on 22 different dates from May, 1951, to May, 
1957. Scores on the tests and class standing are 
criteria used in considering students’ requests for 
deferment. A registrant qualifies for deferment as 
a student if he meets the following criteria: 

From first to second year, rank in the upper 
half of the male students of his class, or score 70 
on the tests. Second to third year, upper two- 
thirds or 70, Third to fourth year, upper three- 
fourths or 70, Fourth year to graduate work, upper 
one-fourth or 80. A graduate student is judged to 
be making normal progress if he will attain his 
master’s degree no later than two years following 
his bachelor’s degree, and his doctorate no later 
than five years following his bachelor’s. Special 
provisions apply to undergraduate courses requir- 
ing more than four years of study and to courses 
leading to law degree. 

The Director of Selective Service in July 1957, 
announced that only one test would be offered to 
Students in the 1957-58 school year, rather than 
three as in past years. Fewer students had been 
applying to take the test. With induction calls 
being issued for men over 22, most men are able to 
finish undergraduate study. 


DEFERMENTS AND EXEMPTIONS 


The act also provides deferments for civilian 
occupations, for fatherhood prior to Aug. 25, 1953, 
and for hardship. Statutory deferments are pro- 
vided for high schol students until graduation, age 
20, or until they cease satisfactory progress, which- 
ever is earliest; and for college students until the 
end of an academic year or until they fail to make 
Satisfactory progress. Members of the Ready Re- 


serve who are satisfactorily participating ar 
deferred from induction. ag * a ie. 
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Selective Service Act and Selective Service System 
Source: Selective Service System, Washington, D. C. 


Except in time of war or national emergency 


most veterans are not liable for induction. Exemp- — 


tions are provided for sole surviving sons of fami- 
lies who lost one or more sons or daughters in the 
service, and for ministers and ministerial students 
under specified conditions. 


STANDBY RESERVISTS 


No member of the Standby Reserve can be or- 
dered involuntarily to active duty except in time 
of war or national emergency and until the Direc- — 
tor of Selective Service determines that such 
member is available for active duty. 


CRITICAL SKILLS RESERVE 
Skilled persons engaged in critical defense- 


supporting industry or research affecting national 


defense may request the local board to select them 
for enlistment in the Ready Reserve. 

Persons so selected must enlist for 8 years. Each 
enlistee must perform an initial period of from 3 
to 6 months of active training and satisfactorily 
perform training duty during the remainder of the 
8-yr. period. He enters the Standby Reserve and is 
deferred from induction so long as he continues to 
serve satisfactorily. Upon completing the 8-yr. en- 
listment he becomes exempt from induction except 
in the event of war or national emergency. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The Selective Service System has a National 
Headquarters at 451 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; a state hq. in each state and 
similar hq. for New York City, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Panama Canal Zone— 
a total of 56. Approximately 4,000 local draft 
boards of 3 or more unpaid civilians, function one 
in each county except in sparsely populated areas, 
or in heavily populated urban areas. An appeal 
board is situated in each Federal judicial district. 

Information furnished by the registrants, em- 
ployers, dependents and other sources is considered 
by the local board in classifying a registrant. A 
registrant has the right to appeal and to appear 
before the local board. 


SEQUENCE OF SELECTION 

Registrants are selected for induction in the 
following order: (1) Delinquents 19 and older in 
the order of dates of birth, oldest first; (2) Volun- 
teers under 26 in order of volunteering; (3) Non- 
volunteers 19 to 26 who do not have a child or 
children with whom they maintain a home, oldest 
first; (4) Nonvolunteers 19 to 26 who have a child 
or children with whom they maintain a home, 
oldest first; (5) Nonvolunteers over 26, youngest 
first; (6) Nonvolunteers 18 years and 6 mos. to 
19, oldest first. 

CLASSIFICATION 

The registrant is placed by the local board in 

one of the following classes. 


Class I-A: Available for military service. 


Class I-A-O—Conscientious objector available for 
non-combatant military service only. 

Class I-C: Member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, or 
the Public Health Service. 


Class I-D: Member of reserve component or 
student taking military training. 

Class I-O; Conscientious objector available for 
civilian work contributing to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interest. 

Class. II-A: Registrant deferred because of 
ee RechHasise (except agriculture and activity 

study). 


Class II-C: Registrant deferred because of agri- 
cultural occupation. 


Class II-S: Registrant deferr 
activity in study. SA RPS Sgar 


Class IMI-A; Registrant with a child or children; 
and registrant deferred by reason of extreme hard- 
ship to dependents. 


Class IV-A: Registrant who 
service; sole surviving son. has cone 


Class IV-B: Officials deferred by law. 
Class IV-C: Aliens. 


Class IV-D: Ministers of religion or divinity 
students. 


Class IV-F: Physicaliy, mentally or morally unfit. 


Class V-A: Registrant 
for militesy ss bid ant over the age of liability 
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Benefits and Vocational Training for Veterans 
! VA—Veterans Administration. Harvey V. Higley, Administrator, Washington 25, D.C. 


Veterans Administration is an independent Gov- 
ernment agency charged with administering bene- 
fits provided by laws for veterans, their dependents 
and beneficiaries. The agency was created in July, 
1930, by combining the Bureau of Pensions, Vet- 
erans Bureau and National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. 

America’s population of veterans reached 22,- 
653,000 in Sept., 1957. Of these 70%, or nearly 
15,328,000, served in World War II, 905,000 of 
these, with 4,240,000 others, a total of 5,145,000, 
Served during the Korean conflict. The remainder 
served in other wars or during time of peace. 

Following are the major benefits which VA 
administers for veterans, their families and 
beneficiaries: 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


As of Oct. 1, 1957, VA was operating 173 hospi- 
tals, as well as utilizing beds in civil, state and 
other Federal hospitals on a contract basis. The 
average daily patient load was in excess of 112,000, 
more than half of whom were being treated for 
mental illnesses. 

Veterans of all wars, as well as Korea veterans, 
may be entitled to VA hospital care under the 
following priority system: 

First, those suffering from injuries or diseases 
incurred in or made worse by wartime service. 

Second, those with non-service-connected dis- 
abilities. Veterans in this group must state under 
oath that they are unable to pay for private treat- 
ment; they must submit a financial statement of 
their assets and liabilities, and they must wait 
until beds are available. 


KOREAN GI BILL 


The Korean GI Bill, enacted in July, 1952, con- 
tains a five-point program to help Korea veterans 
readjust to civilian life. Included are education 
and training; Government-guaranteed and insured 
loans for homes, farms and businesses; unemploy- 
ment compensation; mustering-out pay and job- 
finding help. 

Under the educational provisions of the Korean 
GI Bill, a veteran may get one and one-half days 
of education or training for each day in service 
during the Korean conflict period. The maximum 
is 36 months. While in training, he will receive a 
Government allowance each month to help him 
meet expenses. Tuition, fees, books and living 
costs must come out of the monthly allowance. 

Rates for veterans in full-time training in 
schools and colleges are $110 a month if they have 
no dependents; $135 if they have one dependent, 
and $160 if they have more than one dependent. 
Those training less than full-time, as well as 
those taking on-the-job or on-the-farm training, 
will receive lower monthly rates. 

The Korean GI Bill permits a veteran to change 
his course only once. Since it is important for 
him to choose wisely, VA will provide him with 
vocational counseling, if he requests it. 

Through Sept. 1, 1957, more than 2,000,000 
veterans, or two out of every five who served 
during the Korean conflict period, had received 
GI training. More than half had gone to college. 

A second major benefit of the law is a GI 
loan program that operates under the same con- 
ditions that apply for World War II veterans. 
Loans may be used to buy, build or improve a 
home; buy a farm, farm land or farm equipment, 
or go into business. : 

As in the case of World War II veterans, GI 
home loans may be guaranteed up to 60% of the 
loan, but the guaranteed portion may not exceed 
$7,500. Other real estate loans may~be guaranteed 
up to 50%, with a $4,000 guaranty ceiling. Non- 
real-estate loans,. such as business loans, may be 
guaranteed up to 50% with a $2,000 maximum 

aranty. 

Day Sept. 1, 1957, about 510,000 Korea veterans 
had obtained GI loans amounting to nearly $5.5 
billion. About 98% were GI home loans, 

Both the education and training and the GI 
loan programs of the Korean GI Bill are ad- 
ministered by the VA. The remaining benefits 

the law are not. 
Siancmpioyment compensation of $26 a week for 
a maximum of 26 weeks is handled through the 
states by the U. S. Dept. of Labor. An unemployed 
veteran must meet the eligibility requirements of 
his state in order to collect. 


The mustering-out program, administered by 


the Armed Forces, provides the following payments 
at time of discharge; $300 for those with at least 
60 days’ service who were on active duty outside 
the United States: $200 for those with 60 days or 
more service, who were not outside the USA and 
$100 for those who spent less than 60 days on 
active duty. 

The law’s job-finding assistance consists of job 
counseling and employment placement services, 
offered by the U. S. Employment Service. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED 


Of the two laws providing vocational rehabilita- 
tion training for disabled veterans, one, for World 
War II veterans, virtually expired July 25, 1956. A 
few veterans of that war—hardship cases unable 
to begin training in time because of their disabili- 
ties—are still in training. The other law, Public 
Law 894, which provides vocational rehabilitation 
for Korea veterans, will be in effect for many 
more years to come. 

Disabled Korea veterans discharged before Aug. 
20, 1954, for example, who wish and are eligible for 
vocational training, have until Aug. 20, 1963 to 
complete it. Those discharged after Aug. 20, 1954, 
must complete within 9 years from separation or 
from Jan. 31, 1964, whichever comes first. Hard- 
ship cases are permitted an additional 4 years in 
which to complete their training. 

Korea veterans desiring vocational training 
must show they need it to overcome the handicaps 
of their disability. Before beginning training, 
they will be interviewed by a VA counselor, and 
also May be given a series of tests to determine 
their aptitudes and abilities. In this way VA can 
help the veterans decide on the type of training 
they should receive. 

While in training and for two months after- 
wards, disabled veterans get a subsistence allow- 
ance each month ranging from $65 to $120 a 
month, depending on the type of training they’re 
taking and on the number of their dependents. 
These payments are in addition to their usual 
monthly disability compensation. 

More than 660,000 veterans, 610,000 of them 
disabled in World War II, the others Korea vet- 
erans, had received vocational rehabilitation 
training by October 1, 1957. Recently completed 
VA studies available from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., of the work 
experience of hundreds of blinded and paralyzed 
veterans, show them leading self-reliant, produc- 
tive lives, after vocational rehabilitation training. 


WORLD WAR II Gi BILL 


The original GI Bill for World War II veterans 
contained three major benefits: guaranteed and 
insured loans; education and training, and re- 
adjustment allowances for unemployment. The 
GI loan program is the only benefit still in full 
force, 

Originally, the World War II GI loan program 
was to come to an end July 25, 1957. Congress, in 
the summer of 1956, extended the program for 
one more year. Under the new law, World War 
II veterans have until July 25, 1958, to apply for 
GI loans, and up to a full year after that to 
complete the deal. 

By Oct, 1, 1957, more than 4,800,000 World War 
II veterans had obtained GI loans for an amount 
totaling more than $37 billion. Of this sum, VA 
had guaranteed or insured more than $20 billion. 
About 95% of the loans were for homes; the rest 
were for farms and businesses. 

The volume of loans obtained by veterans in 
1957 was considerably under that for previous 
years because of the shortage of mortgage money 
at the maximum allowable interest rate of 41% 
percent. 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 

Veterans with service-connected disabilities re- 
sulting from either wartime or peacetime service 
may qualify for monthly compensation payment 
from VA. Wartime rates—also paid to disabled 
Korea veterans—range from $19 to $225 a month, 
depending on the degree of disability. 

Additional statutory awards also are payable 
to veterans with certain serious disabilities such 
as blindness and loss of limb. Peacetime rates of 
compensation are 80% of the wartime scale. 

Pensions may be paid to veterans of either 
World War I or II or of Korea, who are perma- 
nently and totally disabled for reasons not trace- 
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able to their military service, and whose annual 
incomes do not exceed $1,400 if single or $2,700 
if married or with a minor child. Rates are $66.15 
a month, increased to $78.75 after 10 years or 
when the veteran reaches age 65. However, if the 
--yeteran needs regular aid and attendance, the 
rate is $135.45 a month. 

On Sept. 1, 1957, more than 2,800,000 veterans 
were on VA’s compensation and pension rolls. 
Included were 198,000 disabled since Korea. 


INSURANCE 

VA administers three programs of insurance: 
U. S. Government Life for World War I veterans; 
National Service Life for World War II veterans, 
and the Indemnity and Insurance Acts of 1951 for 
Korea veterans. 

On Sept. 1, 1957, nearly 5,500,000 World War II 
veterans held GI insurance policies having a total 
value of nearly $36 billion; 365,000 World War I 
veterans had policies valued at $1.6 billion, and 
723,000 Korea veterans had GI term insurance 
totaling $6.6 billion, 

The Survivors Benefits Act, signed into law by 
the President on Aug. 1, 1956, eliminated free 
$10,000 indemnity covering the lives of service 
personnel and the right of veterans to obtain 
Korean GI term insurance, both after Dec. 31, 
1956. Disabled Korea veterans, however, retained 
the right to obtain GI insurance after that date. 


DEATH BENEFITS 
The Survivors Benefits Act also created a new 
system of benefits for families of deceased service- 
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causes. It revised death 
to widows, based partly on the military pay re- 
ceived by the veteran or serviceman; it extends 
Social Security coverage to those in the armed 
forces on a contributory basis; it revises the six- 
month death* gratuity paid to survivors by the 
Armed Forces, so that payments will range from 
$800 to $3,000. ; 

Death pension, paid to widows and children of 
yeterans whose deaths did not result from service, 
were not changed by the act. 


WAR ORPHANS SCHOOLING 

By Sept. 1, 1957, more than 10,000 children of 
deceased veterans had applied for federal grants 
for schooling under the War Orphans Education 
program, now in its second year of operation. 
Children generally must be between 18 and 23. 
The parent—World War I, World War II or Ko- 
rean war veteran—must have died of injuries or 
diseases resulting from military service. 

Students may be eligib-e for up to 36 months 
of schooling, for which they will receive $110 a 
month if attending full-time. Part-time rates 
are lower. 

The education program is a school program 
only; on-the-job and on-the-farm training are 
not permitied. 

VA administers a number of other benefits for 
veterans and their families. Among these are 
programs providing cars for the seriously disabled; 
“‘wheelchair housing’’ grants for other disabled 
veterans, and a guardianship service. 


PENSION CASES AND COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 


Fis- Living |Deceased Fis- Living |Deceased 

cal veteran | veteran | Total | Total Dis-|| cal veteran | veteran Total Total Dis- 

year cases cases _| cases |bursement] year cases cases cases bursement 

0. 0. No. lars No. No. 0. te Dollars 
1890...| 415,654 | 122,290 | 537,944 | 106,093,850//1945... |1,144.088 | 369,498 [1,513,586 732,535,302 
1900... 2,510 | 241,019 | 993.529 | 138,462,130) 1949... |2,313,545 | 635,588 |2,949,133 |1,891,283,111 
1905...| 717,761 | 280,680 | 998,441 | 141,142,861/1950.. . |2,368,2 658,123 |3,026,361 |2,009,462,295 
1910...| 602,622 | 318,461 | 921,083 | 159,974,056//1951.. . |2,373,577 | 682,601 |3,056,1 2,035,987 ,965 
1915.. 37,723 | 310,424 | 748,147 | 165,518,266)1952.. . |2,417,998 | 706,830 |3,124,828 |2,105,973,073 
1920...] 419,627 9,916 69,543 | 316,418,029/1953.. . |2,505,834 | 745,750 |3,323,584 306, 
1925... 56,530 | 333,609 | 790,139 s 0691954... |2,590,411 | 777,988 |3,368,399 |2,450,517,692 
1930...] 542.610 | 298,223 | 840,833 | 418,432,808/1955.. .|2,668,786 | 808,303 |3,477,089 |2,634,292,537 
1935...] 585.955 | 252,982 | 838,937 | 374,407,169/1956.. .|2.738,505 | 836,800 |3,575,305 |2,748,989,286 
1940... | 610,122 | 239,176 | 849,298 | 429,138,465//1957 . . [2,796,512 | 862,955 |3,659,467 |2,828,516,006 
U. S. Administrative Abbreviations Commonly Used 
1.) of Oa Atomic Energy Commission. IADB Inter-American Defense Board. 
AMS Agricultural Marketing Service. IAEA..... International Atomic Energy Agency. 
ARC American Red Cross. IGA Coke International Cooperation Admin. 
ARS Agricultural Research Service. IGG. oes Interstate Commerce Commission or 
BDSA Business and Defense Services Adm. Indian Claims Commission. 
BEC Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. b 0 ot oe International Finance Corporation. 
BLS . Bureau of Labor Statistics. IRS...... Internal Revenue Service. 
PAA 3S, Civil Aeronautics Administration, MATT ces. Maritime Administration. 
CAB...... Civil Aeronautics Board. NACA.... National Advisory Committee for 
CAP...... Civil Air Patrol. Aeronautics. 
ccc . Commodity Credit Corporation. NATO.... North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
“iy eal Gounell of Economic Advisers. NBS Sec National Bureau of Standards. 
oH Gee Central Intelligence Agency. NLRB.... National Labor Relations Board. 
CRC Civil Rights Commission. NSA...... National Shipping Authority. 
csc. Civil’ Gervice Commission. NSC...... National Security Council. 
css. _ Commodity Stabilization Service. NSF oe. National Science Foundation, 
DATA,.... Defense Air Transportation Adm. ODM Office of Defense Mobilization, 
DMB..... Defense Mobilization Board. phaanteh | Public Buildings Service. 
DMEA Defense Minerals Exploration Adm, PHA: 0... Public Housing Administration. 
UAB: oh Foreign Agricultural Service. PHS...... Public Health Service. 
FBI..... Federal Bureau of Investigation. RB....... Renegotiation Board. 
FCA Farm Credit Administration. REA..... Rural Electrification Administration. 
FCC...... Federal Communications Commission. RRB sac Railroad Retirement Board. 
FCODA.... Federal Civil Defense Administration, © SBA-.---- Small Business Administration. 
S zon en Se Ag BU SINR on : SEC...... Securities and Exchange Commission. 
ederal Deposit Insurance Corporation. S§SA...... 
FHA Federal Housing Administration, sss ait cae Seca ion ae eae 
FHLBB Federal Home Loan Bank Board, b= (Relectiver Service GS yavenl 
FMB..... Federal Maritime Board. TVA. e Tennessee Valley Authority. 
FMCS.... Federal Mediation and Conciliation USCG.... United States Coast Guard. 
ervice. SES 
FNMA Federal National Mortgage Association. USIA Uipitods States. dim provme nei nc veg, 
FPC...... Federal Power Commission. .. . USi®=->-- United States Information Agency. 
FRS. Federal Reserve System. USMC.... United States Marine Corps. 
re. Rodan pe sera ha taes Commission. VAN Since Veterans Administration. 
Tes eneral Accounting Office. WAC..... We 3 S 

GPO...... Government Printing Office. WAVES wines pe ES es 
GSA. General Services Administration, omen Accepted “ce Velnatee aes 
HHFA 


. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


gency Service (Women’s Reser 
USNR). ‘ Ti 


FINANCE 


Classification 


’ Internal Revenue: 
Individ 
Other 


Total individual income taxes. ...........2....0seeeeee 
Corporation Income taxeses «6. i. 6a ele eee ae we ete blew oe ale 
Ex EUR ON rate alteces mene Setata va: chaise pie vSe a fayotsl Ns lalate’ a aval eis Weslo 
e Monocal ine fase Contributi 

er: surance Contributions Act and Self-Employment Act 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act Dee 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act... ......... cece eee eee nee 

Total-employMent taxes. 2)... cece cs sme eee ve wisi ns os 
PUAtAte aNd CiLb TAXEV ccc = ilo le els sll aus celal eee elon Anseiatniats 
Internal revenue not otherwise classified..............+.+06. 
TES Ge gine meet kn an eee nC COMeeaerG 


dé 


’ 


ALECOVELICS ANG TELUNGS): ar ek oss ora tlete ons eunietele rus eve gigs v's aie 
Sales of Government property and products 6 


Transfers to Federal ee and survivors eueprante trust fund 


Transfers to Federal disability insurance trust fund........ ws 
Transfers to ognway. TH ELS Oe 2 10 a ON eo emcee ect UIC EPI 
Transfers to Railroad Retirement account.............-.+-.. 
Refunds of receipts: 
PUAGELTI AA POV CRUD os 6. sina) ofciecs ict r- ree os lesateeghacs nsiter wiser sun aks sige) 
ORCOIS ane eee ee els Secs ints asin sie 'sin sah Gare as 


Net budget receipts. . 2... 26... eee s crete cee 
EXPENDITURES 


PERSE EGT POLIGN eee ia a= wie te ae ile inlis olshoite fo weve ene ita ee caress 
Emergency fund for the President..........--..seeesseeeees 
Expenses of management improvement. ..........:0+seeeeee 
Expansion of defense production (net)......-.....-++eeeeees 
President’s special international program, Executive.......... 
RRELUSCONTCIIOL Gs fura. sey Bier recta le njolotm=\ave sieiruniai Wloeltiai ders alolale/ tas 
ISAC NARI US «oie cep eter cet ele, Sniatin ya psvrsiavn se alee adince tye Necktcagieh 
Mutual security: 
Military assistance: 
Defense Department: 
Interservice activities....... 
Arm: 


INAV Ys <icre cle 
IAAP ONCE. 2c. aege ea Wists eee ei 
International Cooperation Adminis 
Atother Agencies: oo fete oe octet sean. 
Total—Military assistance. ois er ee ee eens 
Other mutual security programs: 


Mefense DepartMennt . .. - ere ey ees tas ee se eeens 
International Cooperation Administration...............-. 
Discharge of investment guarantee liabilities (net): 
Foreign investment guarantee fund............++-++s+-- 
Informational media guarantee fund............6eese0s 
AN other agencies... ec Fete elk econ lee er eee et 
Total—Other mutual security... 1... se nee crete crete tenes 


g 
3 
bj 
S 
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3 
aot 
ag 
@ 
=] 
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oO 
> 
fo.) 
i=} 
is} 
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ET GaCd MAGES reer eee caer srepen gel ete Morena) Nolen all ave giateleaie 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 


MSG VETMIMGM ts sarccees sian eealate os isa thesia ele,atere o's 
District of Columbia Auditorium Commission . 
Export-Import Bank of Washington (net)... 
Farm Credit Administration.......... 
Federal Civil Defense Administration..... 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review 
Federal Communications Commission....... 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board (net)......--- 1. sees reeeeee 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service........+.-++++++- 
Federal Power Commission. ......-: 20 -see seer srrsnrtenes 
Federal Trade Commission. ........----see sees eerste eens 
Foreign Claims Settlement GO MITRABRIOIs i git, scare aader ew 0 Seis) ee 
General Accounting Office.....-..:-.++sssseees 
Historical and memorial commissions......--.+.+-+++eeeeees 
Indian Claims Commission... ..-. 0... 6se eset eect ener eens 
Interstate Commerce Commission... ...-- 1... sere eee ee ees 
Interstate Commission on Potomac River Basin.........-... 


Finance—Receipts and Expenditures 


Fiscal year 1957 


$80,171)939,493 
26 47 


709,787,479 
12,302,039,310 


39,011,826,790 
21,530,672,306 
10,655,324,379 


487541/109 
172'740.973 


: 4 
1,478,925,050 
615,913,517 


3,894, 124,551 
19,909,511 
3,329,217 


70,988 ,697,330 


96,854,070 
38,812,575 
10,398,862 
4,072,596 ,983 


15,915,408 
46,163 
109,185 
129,786,287 


81617,374 
161.553 


85,862,720 
853.058 ,803 
207,941,705 

1,111,687,674 

46,007,287 

14,042,716 

2,318,600,908 


80,609,434 
1,3815,744,571 


— 1,311,214 
3,667 728 


194, 5 
592,963,322 
71 


119,863 
30 
88,635 
— 99,974,282 
— 27,785,246 
63,042,243 
51,717 
7,771,908 

— 33,386,284 


130,762 
14,623,774 
5,000 
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United States Budget Receipts and Expenditures—1956-1957 


Source: Treasury Department; fiscal year ends June 30 of designated years (data preliminary) 


Fiscal year 1956 


$75,109,083,197 


24,012,110,214 
11,321,966,304 


35,334,076,519 
21,298,521,621 
10,004,194,869 


640,035,704 
830,070,898 

23,458,846 
377,529,839 


78,820,426,174 


10,655,096 ,592 
6,336,804,603 


634,261,856 
3,652,611,882 
176,261 


8,241,987 


68,165,329, 582 


84,846,382 
36,682,789 
9,938,234 
4,473,177,309 
14,095 
15,421,018 

63 
301,948 
237,037,834 


5,491,948 
13,500,317 
— 25,893 


’ 


76,677,173 


15,445,048 
2,611,206 ,601 


81,102,333 
1,297,268,879 


3,477,190 


208,357,372 
1,590,205,776 
6.982,208,600 
220,826 
4,494,691 
1,650,531,240 
10,147 

253,223,848 


383 
107,870 


— 90,224,630 
42,621,464 
55 Oe 


9,406.765 
33,384,499 


ole oe ole a one a elec 6 Seite 68 6 wie 


ent’s Advisory Commission on Presidential Office Space. . 
PETER ES ORT Cieet ere es GP soins sel ocieteia genie lege 
‘Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation (net)...... 
curities and Exchange Commission 


mmission 
_ Tennessee Valley eAuthority (net) 
he Aste Court of the United States 


fa a a ee Ce 4,805,309,448 


oe TRAE PEMA OREO MOOS) cyerciers «+ ois oc a aisia' sale Sle 2 t's catalase rotate finale plats Je rien S 
General Ber vlees PA dim iSGRAtiQN ts.. s s.+ sec c.ciesie | rare aalaeees _ 570,014, 824° 
and Home Finance Agency........-..-+++++++-e+-- = ei '361, yr 


gees OR RES OR ac ict SoC ie a toto ee ye 56 Sea'et9 

se apartment: eee ener ietinera ers Sateen ee wie ele WasiE eee 39,016,292,407 
h functions 

: Omics of the Secretary of Defense. ............00ees eee ees 13,605,894 

Interservice activities: 


70,135 
te eI ae are ae ase a da ules Sean epee 598,314,413 


Other 
Department of the Army ; 
Public enterprise al (HELP r ce ictvc sasinteiictel s: ete atarcieiane e's §22, eee Re eyo ; 
Fe nec gpramental PIMs AIMEE) oes nein ese ae onl paren — 365, 706 — 632,430,200 


ee ee a 


=D yo SS Sa cosa ce ty Ah 9,376,170, ‘Ops 9,334,294,451 
epartment of the Navy: 3 
Public enterprise funds (net)... ...6.06 2 ves wee tele ss tees — 191,860 - Mu 
Intragovernmental funds (net) .........6. eee cece eee eens —12,693/927 — 204,997,817 
THINGS SIRS ant SR acl Seen ee ne ROE re oie 10, 404: 585,467 9,949,375,476 
Department of the Air Force. wee 
Intragovernmental funds (n : 152,722,245 — 105,930. 
BNO ween: dine oe cites + iccare eis a 18,091,019,924 16,854, 773, O78 . 
by Total—Military functions r 38,257,372,707 35,790,877,936 
it getya c daneclons: 
Es 3 Corps of ey, gees ek v 
ws vers and harbors and flood control...............4. 611,173,470 537, 680,702 - 
Intragovernmental funds (net)... . 2.0... 0.6 cee ee eee — 1.323.389 4114; ,870 
ANIA ZONE: GOVETMMENE 25 5 5. cs a.a.5 ov we wleleelre estas ea nels 16,537,031 5 "675, 773 
. Defense production guarantees (net)...............-0-05 622,262 969 
i) Panama Canal Com Pepany (at)sel. «clk oe cua eet ia NS eee — 8,656,943 11 844" 391 
; payment of Texas City Ava Kigteloie hose the Grey it. ates bet See 14,467,386 soy "744,047 — 
POM FR LTS SO SEE SNS OMT ES OMe Tae 9,242,551 8,754,609 
‘en Navy-detenic production guarantees (net)..,..........0405 — 1,091,340 — 660,432 
Air Fore 
Defense production guarantees (net) . — 1,772,375 791,447 
RUM a Statins SETAC Sol eS an = 1763 13,909 
c Total He Ciril functions. : 639,222,416 572,581,548 
Undistributed foreign transactions x 119,697,382 | 0. VatlLee cesses 
Health, Education and Welfare Dept...............6... 2,295,120,476 2,070,752,943 
BRR MAS PP OOD ATEN ODL Ah ick Vaca ac Se = tg ale nc ovale opiate te 572,078,789 511,789,669 
RMULOOREPOVANGINOD Uo fepers at are iasalare gusisclsr, ose 4, 0:a WCb) v's wesw sehen vahyrs 214,385,055 215,953,323 
Rares PIG OAULINOIE s Seen ea eieen Raes ni0/sichsleists Paco on ste Naw ae 417,427,548 412,291,381 
Post Office Department; 
Public enterprise fund (net)—Postal fund................. §21,671,185 463,079,313 
PUELG SLGDALEMIGN GE: : cvsicce: coh ents eth vie b’ave alte aes eave bre Nr Ny 174,941,008 14 ,046 
Treasury Department.............. 8,053,843,255 7 719) 163, 965 
District of Columbia. ................ 26,458,650 22;192'700 
Unclassified expenditure transfers. ..... =3,429, Jw Bets cc ee : 
Total budget expenditures. . 69,344, 147,962 66,539, 776,178 


Budget surplus (+) or deficit (—) +1, 1644, 549,367 +1, *625, 553,403 


EFFECT OF OPERATIONS ON. PUBLIC DEBT 
es 


Classification Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1956 
Budget.surpluas (—)' or: deficlt: (=-) no oi. ccc cane cen wdlee — $1,644,549,367 - 
Excess of trust and other receipts (—) or expenditures (+)...... — 1,395,407,400 = 2 Bry bee ‘v9 
eecess ot, Ae aerate Sacha (—) of Government agencies| ee 
im public debt securities: (Met)... ices ea dtd a eae 1299,439,15, 
Excess of redemptions ( Ga a pales (—) of obligations of Govern- r ~ ; Labtec i 
ment agencies. in market (Het). 2. 5/05 sc ue vious sisi aieanren a eee — 1,084,858, = 
Sree { re decrease (+) in checks outstanding and deposits! bE bigs pgenrtal 2 ] 
ARURATINIG: (NOG) a ieiy ce ett bores nie kas ee asaney Sena Re CECE ORI a ieee — 2,105,911,02 - 4 | 
Increase sl or decrease (+) in public debt interest due and 025 638,869,442 
CUCU 2c GRAS Ai al orci A = Sie Bc ee ne RC RO Ly a — 235,358, 
Increase {? or decrease (—) in cash held outside Treasurer's! pepe pasie0 as 
PEC CORMTAGY, Soapiet en sc vu rtha wrath aes, f SUPE | SODA etn oeane pe ci ented eee 28,550, - 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) in balance of Treasurer's account. 58" 31308 +338 Hts 320 : 
Wet change in all other accounts... sive cceciteeccamecssens gare Gas TOE +303/756,686 | 
Increase (+) or decrease in public debt................0... 0. — 2,223,641,752 —1,623;409,153 
Gross debt at beginning of period. ..........cccneessrceees.e 272;750, 813.649 274, ore 222,802 
Gross public debt at end of period. ..........¢cecccscceeen 270 
Guaranteed obligations of Government agencies, not owned by S27 LF ERS ATA TSO S1a,649 | 
BUTE LIDY serfs: vw ale Sd Sia aratararsnha iiss Gagan ARS PEST se 107,137,950 73,888,475 
Total public debt and guaranteed obli ations. 270 } 
Deduct: Debt not subject to statutory limitation. Sas one sss a 463" A 678 | 


Total debt subject to statutory limitation................. 270,188,321,086 272,361,216,449 
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United States Receipts and Expenditures, 1789-1957 


Source: Treasury Department: annual statements for year ending June 30 


Yearly Expen- Yeariy Expen- Yearl. Expen- 
average j|Receipts| ditures average Receipts | ditures avernaé Receipts dituses 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
- 1789-18001... 5,717 5,776 |)1871-1875.... EOS. a caenie 601,862 | 659,196 
1801-18102...) 13,056 9,086 ||1876-1880....| 288,124 | 255,598 ||1909........ 604,320 | 693,744 
1811-18202., 21,032 23,943 ||1881-1885. 1010. Sivettee 75,512 | 693,617 
1821-18302 21,923 16,162 O01 5c) tenes 701,833 | 691, 
1831-18402., .| 30,461 24,495 |/1891-1895.. th Oe Ae etre 692,609 | 689,881 
Tgsi-ise0.. :| 60/237 | G0'103 ||190K-1905.. pu eee Wii673 | 735/08 
= aie E F - ..--| 559,481 | 535,559 |]1914....... ‘ 4,673 | 735,081 
1861-1865... .| 160,907 | 683,785 ||1906........ 
1866-1870.. .| 447,301 | 377,642 ||1907........ 
Yearly Average Receipts Expenditures Receipts Expenditures 
$697,910,827 $760,586,802 || 1937............|$ 4,978,600,695 |$ 7,756,021,409 
782,534, 7 5,615,221,162 6,791,837,760 
1,124,324,795 1,977,681,751 4,996,299,530 8,858,457,570 
3,664,582,865 | 612,696,702,47 , 144,013, 9,062,032, 
5,152,257,136 18,514,879,955 7,102,931,38. 13,262,203,742 
6,694,565, 38! 6,403,343,841 12,555,436,084 | 34,045,678,816 
5,624,932,961 5,115,927,690 21,986,700,78 79,407,131,152 
4,109,104,151 3,372,607,900 95,05 


37,695,549,449 | 39,506,989,497 
36,494,900,83 


S 

e 

w 

se 
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a 
io 

a 
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(1) Average for period March 4, 1789, to Dec. 1, 1800. ea 
ene ended Dec. 31, 1801, to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan. 1, 1841, to June 
A (3 ? Peep dag from 1937 on have deducted appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance 

rust fund. 

(4) Expenditures for years 1932 through 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporations 
(wholly owned), etc. (net). ; 

(5) #ffective January 3, 1949, amounts refunded by the Government, principally for the over- 
Payment of taxes, are being reported as deductions from total receipts rather than as_ expenditures. 
Also, effective uy. 1, 1948, payments to the Treasury, pene by wholly owned Government 
corporations for retirement of capital stock and for disposition of earnings, are excluded in reporting 
both budget receipts and expenditures. Neither of these changes affects the size of the budget surplus 
or deficit. Beginning 1931 figures in each case have been adjusted accordingly for comparative purposes. 

(6) Figures for 1918 through 1946 are revised to exclude statutory debt retirements (sinking fund, ete.). 

(7) Excludes $3 billions transferred to Foreign Economics Cooperation Trust Fund. 

(8) Includes $3 billions representing expenditures made from the FEC Trust Fund. 


U. S. Business Indexes 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 


Industrial production Construct’ncon- Employ- | i) 
(physical volume) tracts (value) ment “ | S 
1947-49—100 1947-49—100 1947-49—100 = 0 | 3 oS 
“ _ ~ 
: Manuf. 3 is tc ail 
Manufactures production S 7) a 5S 
ese 3 ‘a | workers | TS /E9S/ ws | OL 
=== ee & |———__| a= Sm) he 
2 Sie oy oT lee gl | as 
2 2] @ S 2 Zila 2 ea Sil Bo | ge 
a2toslie) a1 € 121,23 /2.4 @ | Sty eee ere 
Pige] 2/2] 3] |ss|ee| & | 3] $83] s3| Ze 
-_ % bt & 
ajlzs| S| e&| 2] 2 laeiae| & | eS /ass/ of | s68 
42 | 36| 53| 34] 18] 45 | 61.9/.69.0| 37.1) 98]. 32 | 85.7)..... 
49 | 46 | 69]-66| 75 | 69 | 65.2] 64.2] 32.1) 110-\” 36 | 75.0) com 
45 | 51 | 59!/ 49} 30] 62 | 66.6] 59.5/ 28.3) 99] 35 | 71.4) 56.1 
38 | 55 55| 20 25 | 61.3] 58.8| 23.5| 69] 29 | 58.7] 52.0 
69 | 76| 44| 43 | 44 | 73:3] 71.2] 34.0] 83] 37 | 59.9] 51.1 
123 | 96] 92] 36] 16 | 50 | 91.5|104.0| 87.8] 102 | 70 | 76.9) 68.8 
101 | 99} 1 84| 86 | 83 | 99:4/103.4| 97.7] 108 | 98 |.95.5| 96.4 
104 | 102 | 106 | 102 | 98 | 105 |101.6/102.8 |105.1) 104 | 104 |102.8)104.4 
95 94 | 113 | 116 | 111 | 99.0] 93:8] 97.2} 88] 98 |101.8) 99.2 
116 | 111 | 105 | 159 | 185 | 142 |102.3) 99.6 |111.7 105 |102.8]103.1 
128 | 114 | 115 | 171 | 170 | 172 |108.2|106.4 129.8} 101 | 109 |111.0)114.8 
136 | 114 | 114 | 183 | 183 | 183 |110.4|106-3 136.6] 95 | 110 |113.5)111.6 
153 | 118 | 116 | 192 | 178 | 201 |113.6|111.8|151.4) 96 | 112 |114.4)110.1 
137 | 116 | 111 | 215 | 232 | 204 |110:7|101.8|137.7| $6 | 111 |114.8)110.3 
155 | 126 | 122 | 261 | 280 | 248 |114.4/105.6 |152.9| 95 | 120 |114.5)110.7 
159 | 129 | 129 | 268 | 271 | 266 |118.6|106.7|161.4| 97 | 125 1116.2)/114.3 
Simple Interest Table 
Time 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% } 8% Time 4% 1) 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 
ee See | ee | | | 
"003{/$.004|$.005|$.005|$.006|| $100.00 4 days..... |$.045/$.053/$.066|$.077/$.089 
a pvettmnsathas 7 $-b07 *008} 1010] .011! .013 wo 5B LITT] 1056] .069] 082] .097) .111 
ashe B cate, **} “9101 (013| 1018] .017] .020H"° “ ©6." .....] -067] .083) .100) .116) 138 
» 6 ©“ 2.27] 1020] 1025) .030} .035| .040 “4 month...| 1334] 1416] .500| .583]_ .667 
#42 ~  ["2!] 1040} [050] £060] .070; .080 “2 months. .|_ 1667| .832/1.000|1.166/1.333 
$100.00 1 day......| .011] .013] .016) .019| .022 “ 3. “ *711000]1.250]1.500|1 .750/2.000 
“2 daya.....| .022| :027] .032| .038 .044 “6 “=  ~"|25000]/2:500|3:000]3.500|4.000 
6 3 oer! [084] .0411 .050! .058 .067 hee eh 4.000'5. 00016. 000!7 .000|8 .000 


_ 


750 


Sources: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Net Public and Private Debt 


Finance—Public and Private Debt; Appropriations 


perica are Research Service; U. S. Department 
Office of 


of Commerce, Bureau of the Census and Business Economics ( of dollars) 
Public Private 

Pie < Individual and noncorporate 
sae re —— i Eo Longis Mortgage |Nonmortgage 
vate, | Total | eral*| an ‘ot: ng-| Short: el 
rm | term} To - 

totai jocal Total | te 2 Fg oe 

& 23. 5.9 |105.8 | 57.7 | 32.6 | 25.1 | 48.1 0. ES Is 3.9 | 22.3 

138.8 30°6 33.1 6.5 |106.2 | 57.0 | 33.8] 23.2 | 49.2] 10.7 | 12.8 3.3 | 22.4 
.0.| 30.5 | 22.8 7.7 1109.5 | 58.6 | 34.4 | 24.2 | 50.9 | 10.8} 14.1 3.1 | 22.9 

.3 | 30.0 |.21.8 8.2 |116.3 | 62.6 | 36.2 | 26.4 | 53.7 | 10.7 | 16.3 3.0 | 23.7 

.0 | 30.0 | 21.0 9.0 |123.0 | 67.2 | 38.5 | 28.7 | 55.8 9.9 | 18.6 2.7 | 24.6 

‘6 | 30.3 | 20.3 | 10.0 |132.3 | 72.7 | 39.7 | 33.0 | 59.6 9.7 | 21.3 2.8 | 25.8 

"8 | 29.9 | 19.2 | 10.7 |138.9 | 76.2 | 41.7 | 34.5 | 62.7 9.7 | 24.0 2.6 | 26.4 

°3 | 29.7 | 18.2 | 11.5 |147.6 | 81.2 + 44.4 | 36.8 | 66.4 9.8 | 26.9 2.6 | 27.1 

‘9 | 29.8 | 17.5 | 12.3 |156.1 | 86.1 | 46.1 | 40.0 | 70.0 9.8 | 29.6 2.7 | 27.9 

-9 | 29.7 | 16.5 | 13.2 |161.2 | 88.9 | 47.3 | 41.6 | 72.3 9.6 | 31.2 2.6 | 28.9 

0 | 30.6 | 16.5 | 14.1 |160.4 | 89.3 | 51.1 | 38.2 | 71.1 9.4 | 32.0 2.4 | 27.3 

.9 | 34.0 | 18.5 | 15.5 |147.9 | 83.5 | 50.3 | 33.2-| 64.4 9.1 | 30.9 2.0 | 22.4 

.6 | 37.9 | 21.3 | 16.6 |136.7 | 80.0 | 49.2 | 30.8 | 56.7 8.5 | 29.0 1.6 | 17.6 

.5 | 41.0 | 24.3 | 16.7 |127.5 | 76.9 | 47.9 | 29.1 | 50.6 7.7 | 26.3 1.4 | 15.2 

4) 46.3 | 30.4 | 15.9 |125.1 | 75.5 | 44.6 | 30.9 | 49.6 7.6 | 25.5 4.374 Gt 

.7 | 50.5 |-34.4 | 16.0 124.2 | 74.8 | 43.6 | 31.2 | 49.4 7.4 |} 24.7 1.5 | 15.7 

.3 | 53.9 | 37.7 | 16.2 |126.4 | 76.1 | 42.5 | 33.5 | 50.3 7.2) 24.4 1.4 | 17.3 

.0 | 55.3 | 39.2 | 16.1 |126.7 | 75.8 | 43.5 | 32.3 | 50.9 7.0 | 24.3 1.6 | 18.0 

.6 | 56.5 | 40.5 | 16.0 |123.1 | 73.3 | 44.8 | 28.4 | 49.8 6.8 | 24.5 2.2 | 16.4 

.2 | 58.9 | 42.6 | 16.3 {124.3 | 73.5 | 44.4 | 29.2 |) 50.8 6.6 | 25.0 2.2 | 17.0 

.9 | 61.3 | 44.8 | 16.5 |128.6 | 75.6 | 43.7 | 31.9 | 53.0 6.5 | 26.0 2.6 | 17.9 

.6 | 72.6 | 56.3 | 16.3 |139.0 | 83.4 | 43.6 | 39.8 | 55.6 6.4 | 27.2 2.9 | 19.2 

.O |117.5 {101.7 | 15.8 |141.5 | 91.6 | 42.7 | 49.0 | 49.9 6.0 | 26.8 3.0 | 14.1 

.6 |169.3 |154.4 | 14.9 |144.3 | 95.5 | 41.0 | 54.5) 48.8 5.4 | 26.2 2.8 | 14.4 

.8 |226.0 [211.9 | 14.1 1144.8 | 94.1 | 39.8 | 54.3 | 50.7 4.9 | 26.1 2.8 | 16.9 
06.3 '266.4 |252.7 | 13.7 ]139.9 | 85.3 | 38.3 | 47.0 | 54.6 4.8 | 27.0 2.5 | 20.4 
397.4 |243.3 |229.7 | 13.6 [154.1 | 93.5 | 41.3 | 52.2 | 60.6 4.9 | 32.4 2.8 | 20.5 
417.4 |237.7 |223.3 | 14.4 |179.7 |108.9 | 46.1 | 62.8 | 70.8 5.1 | 38.7 3.5 | 23.5 
433.6 |232.7 1216.5 | 16.2 }200.9 |117.8 | 52.5 | 65.3 | 83.7 5.3 | 45.1 5.5 | 27.3 
448.4 |236.7 (218.6 | 18.1 |211.7 |118.0 | 56.5 | 61.5 | 93.7 5.6 | 50.6 6.4 | 31.2 
490.3 |239.4 [218.7 | 20.7 |250.9 |142.1 | 60.1 | 81.9 |108.8 6.1 | 59.3 6.1 | 37:2 
524.0 |241.8 |218.5 | 23.3 |282.2 |162.5 | 66.6 | 95.9 |119.7 6.6 | 67.4 7.0 | 38.8 
555.2 |248.7 |222.9 | 25.8 |}206.5 |171.0 | 73.3 | 97.7 |135.5 7.2 | 75.2 8.0 | 45.2 
586.3 |256.7 |228.1 | 28.6 |329.6 |179.5 | 78.3 |101.2 |150.1 7.7 | 83.8 9.1 | 49.6 
606.2 |263.6 |230.2 | 33.4 |342.6 |177.3 | 82.6 | 94.8 |165.3 8.2 | 94.7 9.4 | 53.1 
655.8 (269.9 (231.5 | 38.4 |385.9 |195.9 | 89.3 |106.5 |190.0 9.0 |108.8 9.7 | 42.6 
683.8 (268.1 [225.4 | 42.7 1415.7 '208.2 | 97.3 1110.9 '207.5 9.8 |121.7 9.6 | 66.4 


*Includes categories of debt not subject to the statutory debt limit. 
1Data for State and local governments are for June 30 of each year. 
2Data are for noncorporate borrowers onl 


8Comprises non real-estate farm debt continoted for productive purposes and owed to institutional 
lenders (includes C.C.C. loans). 


4Comprises debt incurred for commercial (nonfarm), financial and consumer purposes, including 
debt owed by fermers for financial and consumer purposes. 


Public Debt of the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Per Fiscal Per Fiscal Per 
Year Gross Debt Cap. Year Gross Debt |j.Cap. Year Gross Debt Cap. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1870....] 2,436,453,269 1,06]|1927. 18,511,906,932| 155.51 136,696,090,330 999.83 
1880....| 2,090,908,872 1.60)/1928. 7,604,293,201| 146.09 1,003,387,221| 1,452.44 
1890. 1,122,396, 584 -80)}| 1929, 16,931,088,484| 139.04 258,682,187,410} 1,848.60 
1895....} 1,096,913,120] 15.76)/1930 16,185,309,831| 131.51 69,422,099,173| 1,905.42 
1900....} 1,263,416,913} 16,60)/1931.. 16,801,281,492} 135.45 »286,383,109| 1,792 05 
1905... 1,132,357.095} 13.51]/1932.. 19,487,002,, 156.10 252,292,246,513] 1,720.71 
1910 146,939, 12.41)/1933.. 22,538,672,560} 179.48 252,770,359,860| 1,694.75 
1915. 1,191,264,06: 11.85//1934....| 27,053,141,414} 214.07 57,357,352,351] 1,696.68 
1919. 25.482,034,419] 242.54]/1935....] 28,700,892,625] 225.55 255,221,976,815| 1,653.42 
1920. 24,299,321,467| 228.23}/1936....| 33,778,543,494] 263.79 259,105,178,785] 1,650,06 
1921 23,977,450,553] 220.91//1937....| 36,424,613,732] 282.75 66,071,061,639 666.74 
1922. 22,963,381, 708] '208.65]|1938....| 37,164,740,315| 286.27 271,259,599,108) 1,670.14 
1923 22.349,707,365| 199.64//1939....| 40,439,532,411] 308.98 274,374,222,802| 1,660.15 
1925. 21] 20°518;193-888) 177:12|| 1941; . | 4891 aagoa6] S6n.09 370;537' 171-896) plige0.72 
25, ,516,193, . . 961,443, . 70,527,171, ,580. 
1926....1 19,643,216,315! 167.32111942. 72,422,445,116| 537.13 TES) DL Sah ae 
P Preliminary subject to revision, 
es s 
Appropriations by the Federal Government 
Source: Treasury Department 
a 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year | Appropriations || year | Appropriations || year | Appropriations || year Appropriations 
aS Pin ee aI | os EI | SS sarees | [iets 2 lesa ope 
1885 $306,077,469.58|/1924..| $4,092,544,312.04//1935 $7,527,559,327.66||1946. .|$76,59 
1890 395,430,284.26]/1925..| 3,748,651,750.35||1936 9,306,520,504.31|/1947.. sToeos Toe ont as 
1895 492,477,759.97]| 1926, 4,151,682,049.91]/1937 10,380,975, 796.61//1948..| 41,184,322,320.42 
1900 698,912,982.83]|1927. 4,409,463,389.81]/1938 10,192,826,025.92||1949 48,272,280,457.59 
1905 781,288,214.95}|1928, 4,211,011,352.58]/1939 12,118,036,335.68]/1950 52,867,672,466.21 
1910 1,044,433,622.64/|1929, 4,633,577,973.85]/1940, .| 13,349,202,681.73]|1951 67,966,083, 088.46 
1915 1.122,471,919.12]|1930. 4,665,236,678.04||1941 19,072,003,450.61)|1952. .|127,788, 153,262.97 
1920..| 6,454,596,649.56|/1931, 5,071,711,693.56]|194 60,294, 585,348.60]| 1953 94,916,821,231.67 
1921 4,780,829, 510.35)/1932. 5,178,524,967.95||1943. .|150,766,672,723.94||1954 74,744 ,844,304.88 
1922, 3,909,282,209.46]/1933, 5,785,252,641.95}/1944, .|118,411,173,965.24/11955. .| 54,761,172.461.58 
1923. 4,248. 140,569.99|11934..| _7,692,447.339.171\1945 73,067,712,071.3911956. .|_ 63,857,731,203.86 
One of the largest of the new U. S. Arm 


EM RES ON 00... | 09,507,/51,203.86 
y hospitals in France is located at Chinon in the valley of 
ruction Agency to provide 1,000 beds in an emergency and 
It is operated by the 60th Station Hospital Unit and provides 
the northern district of the base section of the Communica- 
hospital purposes are used as billets for the Chinon engineer 


the Loire. It was built by the Joint Const 
is operating provisionally with 50 beds. 
medical care for authorized personnel in 
tions zone. Facilities not now used for 
depot. 
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National Income 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 

NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN! (Millions of dollars) 

1947 | 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

17,232] 20,285] 19,339] 17,499} 16,892) 16,166 

16,573| 19/648] 18:641] 16,775| 16,138] 15/377 18:966 
559 637 698 724 754 789) 

4,998| 5,551) 5,420) 5,478) 4,868) 5,447) 6,050 
693 oun 72) 750 733 bas 1,123 

1 


277 9) 1 

1,701} 1,809) 1,565) 1,492) 1,143] 1,2 
1,816] 2,062) 2,278) 2,404) 2,164 2307 240 
9 4. 631 1 790 


Agr. services, forest, fish. 
Mining..... tea ites Cae 
Metal mining.......:... 
Anthracite mining....... 
Bituminous, other soft coal 
Crude petroleum, nat. gas 
~ Nonmetallic min., quar. . 

Contract construction. 


Manufacturing........ +23: »734| 89,318) 96,351) 89,978 7: 

Food, kindred products. . 6,753| 6,999] 7,617] 7,919] 7:8 1088 6) Sra 
Tobacco manufactures... 512 525 58 94 680) "684 : 
Textile-mill products. ... 4,551] 5,176) 4,570) 4,380) 3,773) 4,350! 4,458 
Appa’l.,finish’dfabricprod 3,424] 3,702); 3,833) 3,955) 3,7 4,026) 4,363 
Lumber, furniture prod?.. 4,187] 4,631) 4,425 ,323} 4,1 4,831} 4,933 
L’ber.,woodprod.,ex.furnit} . . 2,795| 3,118) 2,864) 2,763) 2,603} 3,135) 3,089 
Furniture, fixtures....... 1,392 ,513 : 1,560} 1,497) 1,696 844 


Miimber; timber PasiGDrods| wb OBS civi|icea  exetstls cw , oom lou «© ooml|kotel ecto ln Gietacell eee ee 

Furnit., fin. lumber prod. Td ays [oie coe Ne seis carci e ava] sd GEHTS ne, malllen te a 
Paper, allied products....| 2,208) 2,340] 2,162] 2,685) 3,355] 3,110) 3,287| 3,345! 3,717] 3,996 
Ptg., pub., allied indust. . 
Chemicals, allied products? 
Prods. of petroleum, coals. 


Rubber products........ 1,045 ; 1,696) 1,713) 1,389) 1,651} 1,82 
Leather, leather products. ,132| 1,346 ,344| 1,349) 1,322) 1,386 8 8 
Stone, clay, glass products| 1,852| 2,133) 2,076| 2,631) 3,004} 2,816) 3,109) 3,137) 3,748} 3,984 
Metals, metalprods.,misc.2} 11,094/313,009) 11,965] 15,370} 18,980) 18,123) 20,763| 18,392) 21,697] 23,454 
Primary metal industries.|...... 5,896| 5,387} 7,112) 8,995) 7,852) 9,268) 7,665! 10,054] 10,963 
Fab.metalprods.,incl.ord.|...... 4,387| 3,986] 5,085) 6,178) 6,462) 7,343] 6,671) 7,310) 7,704 
POSEOMVENIS ip cee eal ee 4 1,016 995| 1,242] 1,585) 1,759) 1,937) 1,929) 2,010) 2,258 
Misc. manufacturing.....)...... 1,710} 1,597] 1,931] 2,051) 2,050) 2,215) -°2,127) 2,323) 2,529 
fron. steel, theit products, 7,56B)c. sod sce teu] ie aye © sotf cece tse ftew's sperm] lage owns teeth oar ase eae ee 
NOnTeErrOUs metas, Prods.) = 1 O12 ics 5.5 finee sas = fin. | edie oie Toate eset | ore: 2 agar wipe ora] ae 5 mn de nner 
Mise manitacturing a 1 BIB. sete fons = eos: | aye ecules. te at]|ecere sae © ov ni[ie dale ancl eng ey en 
Mach., except electrical?.| 6.192] 36,889) 6,198] 7,247| 9,796) 10.555) 9,585) 10,351) 12,143 
Electrical machinery?.... 3,398| 83,628} 3,456) 4,404) 5,450) 6, 6,253| 6,62: \ 


Trans., a hea exc. autos.| 1,524] 1,867} 1,918) 2,051) 3,349) 4,901 
Automobiles, equipment.} 3,522} 4,040) 4,817} 6,631] 6,330} 6,363 
Wholesale & retail trade| 37,341 
Whosesale trade........ 11,651} 13,049] 12,299} 13,694/ 15,922) 16,290 
Retail trade, auto. services} 25,690| 28,473| 28,205) 29,755| 31,958). 33,817 
Finance, ins. & realest.| 15,250] 17,355] 18,890) 20,671] 22,407| 24,357 
PORN EANG erg Ans es ce 2,159| 2,406] 2,568] 2,893} 3,310] 3,797 
Security, commodity bro- 
Kers, dealers, exchanges 132 184 180 355 350 285 


Minante, n..e..C...7... 2. 403 540 697 801 985} 1,087 
Insurance carriers....... 1,403} 1,869} 2,260) 2,250] 2,199) 2,453 
Insur. agts., combin. offices 852 933 949| 1,057) 1,147) 1,216 
Realestate... 5 dase 10,301} 11,423] 12,236] 13,315) 14,416) 15,519 
Transportation........ 11,498| 12,644] 11,969| 13,266| 14,884) 15,399 
PUANTORCS! sO cuir. ee vee 6,294| 7,104] 6,369} 7,109} 7,792) 7,900 


Local, hi’way pass. transp.| 1,393} 1,378| 1,351] 1,336] 1,432] 1,452 
WEOCAl LALWAYH) WUMAMMOR, 1. LU 5 cei lies ca ounle flo clealove [iw stone msilf'ere sa lersi]) « oi aie 9 


H’'way pass. tramsp., 1.€.C.).. de fe ile oe fe ee wel ee ee 
Highway freight transp.. ee 2,272| 2,377) 2,780 $128 3,415 


Water transportation.... 4 810 750 746 931 
Airtransp. (comn. carriers) 243 306 349 432 540) 628 
Pipeline transportation. . 151 192 202 255 281 292 
Services allied to transp.. 610 582 571 608 745 781 


Communic. pub. util..| 5,114} 5,894) 6,566) 7,172] 8,256) 9,143 
Telephone and telegraph.| 2,077] 2,462| 2,672] 2,958 See 3,692 


Radio b’casting, television 226 253 263 314 88 429 
Utilities: electric, gas... . 2,709} 3,065| 3,512] 3,779] 4,399) 4,874 
Local util.,pub.serv.,n.e.c. 102 11 119 121 136 148 
Services.......... : 26,601 
| Hotels, lodging place 1,476 
Personal services. ~. 3,141 
| Private households. Ae 5,241 
| Commercial, tradeschools, 
employment agencies. . 160 
Business services, N.e.¢.. . 2,588 
Misc. repair services, hand 
(EEGs a) timc instar 1,256 
Motion pictures.......-.. 853 
Amusement,recreation,ex- ROE 


cept motion pictures... 


Medical, health services. . 5,345 
Legal services..........- 1,418 
Engin’g., prof. servs.,D.e.c. 1,129 
Educationalservices,n.e.c. rat! 


Nonprofit organ, D.e.c.... 
Govt., govt. enterprises 
Federal—general govt... . 
Civilian, except work relief 


1] °2,379 
12/174 


Public education. .......}...-+-- eats 
Nonschool, ex. work relief} ...... egos 
WV OPE FEMCL ees hiic nae cfuee oe ete 


tate, local—govt. enterp. 516 657| 725 
Rene of orld Be retin ote aaee 874| 1,076) 1,078 


All industries, total... .| 197,168 |221,641 |216,193 1239, 956 |277,041| 290, 177| 302,129} 298, 955| 324,068] 343,620 


ES income originating in each industry is the sum of factor costs incurred by the industry 
in egnctian, Hence, it is the net value added to production by the industry, measured at factor costs. 
In the business sector of the economy, except government enterprises, it is equal to the excess of the y 


752 Finance—National and Per Capita Income 


following 
mar’ industry’s product and the subsidies it receives over the sum of the i : 
Peart piokones of : s0ods eae ser eigen vale other enterprises, indirect business tax and nontax liability, 


1947 | 1948 | 1949 ; 1950 | 1951 1952 953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


See Beeatee (leona 2 peas pose 
Compensation of empl. sae Tree, 927|140,858|154,325|180,420|195,095|208,069 206, 849/223,072 241,372 


Mae 122,858|135,172|134,334/146,526/170,881|184,918/197,287|195,513/210,339 227,237 
ae pee seer 105,512:116,424|113,873/124,297|142 050/151,987 163/466) 161183 174,446 189,383 
DMEUEGADY icone cess os 4,067} 3,97 4,24 ,684| 10,4 10,33 9,9. 9. 


. 4,999) 8,6 
Government civilian!. .} 13,279] 14,778) 16,2 17,230} 20,147) 22,459 
Supplementstowages,sal. 5,899| 5,755 é 7,790} 9,539] 10,177 
Empl. contrib. soc. ins.| 3,565) 3,042) 3,503) 3,97 1 
Other labor income....| 2,334] 2,713) 3,021} 3,823) 4,786) 5,316 
Inc. of uninc. enterp. 
"tory valu. adjust. | 34,433] 38,389) 34,149] 36,140) 40,809| 40,852 
ata & Pecisionats 19,948] 21,649) 21,431) 22,855) 24,791] 25,732) 25,908 
Income of uninc. enter..} 21,419] 22,061) 20,963] 23,989) 25,135) 25,519) 26,098 
Invent. valu. adjustm...|— 1,471] —412 468]—1,134) —344 213 
MOREE AE geo csciw ss 14,485) 16,740) 12,718] 13,285) 16,018) 15,12 
Rental inc. of persons.| 6,510) 7,198) 7,874 3.106 9,129) 9,906 


or 
Ne 
We 0O00. 


Corp. prof., inv. val. adj.| 23,626| 30,619) 28,141) 35,10 
Dorp profits before tax.| 29,525] 32,769) 26,198} 39,97 
Corp. profits tax liability} 11,283) 12,510) 10,411) 17,829) 22,476} 19,788) 20,304 
Corp. profits after tax. .| 18,242] 20,259] 15,787) 22,141 
Undiewrubuted profits. 1$'731| 1S!011| 8339 12'984] 9607] 7148 
ndistrubuted profits.. i F ‘ i i Pp 
Pventory valiiaiion adj.|— 5,899] —2,150} 1,943) —4,864/— 1,260 967 — 318)—1,749 —2,559 

Net imterest........... 3,842] 4,508) 5,171] 5,912) 6,770) 7,421) 8,695) 9,827 10,877| 11,860 


National income....... 197, 168|221, 641/216, 193|239,956|277,041|290, 177/302, 129|298,955/324,068 343,620 


1Includes also the pay of employees of government enterprises and of permanent United States resi- 
dents employed in the United States by foreign governments and international organizations. 


Per Capita Personal Income, by States and Regions 
Source: Department of Commerce. Office of Business Economics 


4 048 
6,149) 9,905) 9,175 


Per capita income! } Per capita income! 

(dollars) ope d real (dollars) 
State and region — = ate and region  —————— 
. 1952 1953 | 1954) 1955) 1956 1952) 1953) 1954) 1955) 1956 
Continental U. S.... .|1,727) 1,788 /1,767 1,846 |1,940||Southeast........../ 1,189) 1,229 |1,222/1,301 |1,368 
Virginia.........../1,474/ 1,481|1,494 |1,547 |1,647 
New England......./1,917/1,968/1,953 |2,080|2,202/| West Virginia...... 1,274) 1,278 |1,211)1,283 |1,420 
Maine,....... ... «| 1,452] 1,455 |1,452 |1,588 |1,667 BONCUGK ic... v,s0 5s 1,191) 1,224 |1,207 |1,247 |1,324 
New Hampshire... .| 1,530) 1,576 |1,620/1,727 |1,812 Tennessee......... 1,136| 1.219 1,203 |1,264/1,317 
WOTMODL.....6..65; 1,403) 1,441 |1,455'1,543 |1,641 North Carolina. .... 1,149} 1,165 /1,185)1,254|1,305 
Massachusetts. .....|1,919/ 1,963 |1,947 |2,085|2,206 South Carolina. .... 1,111) 1,132 |1,061)1,117)1,133 
Rhode Island 1,874 |1,938 |2,012 Georgia...........|1,208/ 1,246 |1,217 |1,338 1,400 
Connecticut 2,375 |2,504 |2,673 BIOTIC Go: ies ae hiss Pie 1,466) 1,556 |1,578 |1,666 |1,762 
Alabama.......... 1,045) 1,081 /1,059 1,185 |1,229 
Middle East......... 2,046 |2, 135 |2,268 Mississippi......... 851} 874) 856] 957] 964 
New York. .......5 2,155 |2,254|2,395|| Louisiana.......... 1,250) 1,296 |1,299 |1,344|1,444 
New Jersey : ? R 2,299 |2,443 ATEANSABING «<5 cas 967) 988] 984/1,071/1,088 

Pennsylvania, . 1,802 |1,8 i 

Delaware. 2,455 |2 1,497| 1,528 |1,546 |1,587|1,655 
Maryland..... 1,941 1,398) 1,459 1,444 |1,499/1,561 
Dist. of Col.... 2,225 . .| 1,519) 1,550 |1,580/1,621 |1,686 
.| 1,364) 1,394/1,395/1,424|1,494 
Great Lakes 1,968 ; 1,647} 1,610|1,610|1,612 |1,718 

Michigan.......... 1,932) 2,120}1,998 2,156 : 

WOO He hii wit delat 1,958) 2,032 |1,945 )2,054 |2,154||Northwest. . . 1,633 |1,691 |1,774 
Indiana 758] 1,920/1,793 |1,882 |1,946 Montana. 1,719 /}1,814/1,862 
RINOIB Soares ae 8 1085] 2,185 |2,154 |2,243 |2,383 Idaho.... 1,472 |1,466 |1,58' 
Wisconsin:........|1,751)1,770|1,697 |1,760/1,864 Wovomings cis 2... ache: 1 1,789 |1,801 |1,875 

Colorado 3. . sa. e. 1,804 1,735 |1,700|1,782|1,863 
Central............. 1,865) 1,957 |1,645|1,640|1,699|| Utah.............. 1,502) 1,528 1,496 |1,550/1,633 
Minnesota......... 1,578) 1,646 |1,642 |1,675/1,745 

OAR shhh asa & 1,617/ 1,546 |1,680)1,580|1,651||Far West........... 2,078) 2,126 |2,114 |2, 205 |2,212 
Missouri... ose ees 1,664) 1,721 |1,708 |1,786 |1,858 Washington........ 1.912] 1,971|1,977 |1,980|2,022 
North Dakota...... 1,222) 1,228 |1,222|1,347|1,865|| Oregon............ 1,824/1,811/1,748|1,824/1,908 
South Dakota...... 1,239] 1,331 |1,354 |1,252 |1,330 Nevada...........|2,339) 2,357 |2,398 |2,451 (2,413 
Nebraska.......... 1,652) 1,578 |1,659 |1,550/1,588 California.......... 2,144) 2,196 |2,185)2,295|2,419 

ROMONIBAS,. Vv ciaen Sass 1,71611,641!1,693 11,649!1,668 ||Territory of Hawaii 1,721'1,740|1,704|1,720'1,773 


+“Per capita income’? is a measure of the income received from all sources during the 
calendar year by the residents of each State. It comprises income received by individuals in the form of 
wages and salaries, net income of proprietors (including farmers), dividends interest, net rents, and 
other items such as social insurance benefits, relief, veterans’ pensions and benefits, and allotment 
payments to dependents of military personnel. , 

Large New Tankers Intended for Panamanian Registry 

Competitive building of large tankers and cargo ships was expected to result in a marked increase in 
Panamanian registry by 1958. During 1957 the U. S. Dept. of Commerce reported that 39 ships with a 
gross tonnage of 524,200 were in the works, 19 of them tankers with a tonnage of 387,500. None of the 
ships is Panama owned. The increased size of ships has affected traffic conditions in the Panama 


Canal; when exceptionally large, a vessel is not allowed to pass an oncoming vessel in the Gaillard cut, 
thereby slowing down transit. 


partment ; 


_ Source of revenue —— | 495 i ey EH 1954 195; 
_ Corporation income and profits lars Dollars Dollars Dollars _ Do a 
WEXGHS ots eens ras 21,298,522,000]18,264,720,000/21,546,000,000 21,594,0 00,000 


oy Sind ++... .|12,799,067,000|11,830,260,000) 10,724, 120,000]10,947,000,000]11,604,000, 


: »% - ‘ , 

CUR ae a pit an 32,865, 172,000/30,478,510,000/26,865,663,000/26,691,000,000/25,380,000,' 
330,034, 1656,000) 279,986,000} 284,000,000] . the 

tention c 1,377,999,000) 1,171,237,000} 936,267,000] 935,000,000] _ 891,000, 

ile rin teen ee _+ + .|11,269,046,000)10,009;464,000] 9,217,935,000| 9,517,000,000} 9,946,000, 


Cee ere ES sen eF 80,171,971,000, 75,112,649 ,000/66,288,700,000/69,920,000,000 69,686,00 
Internal Revenue Collections 1956-57 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department i 
Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1956 


al 


Source of revenue 


Grand total, all sources.................00eee005 aibravetat avers $80,171,971,000 $75,112,649,000_ 
Corporation income and profits taxes.......... MVSEIACE Ss Rate 21,530,653,000 21,298,522,000 
or CRESS Saeco aerate ee eras ate anne Eee Te oe Aen 21,528,031,000 21,297,167,000 - 
Exempt organization business income tax........ ita earn toeiesk 2,622,000 1,355,000. 
sa Individual income and employment taxes................. 46,610,293,000 42,633,426,000 
mueaie tax NOt withheld |; 5 2: acon ctles s cv pieieale We aie 6 one 12,799,067,000 11,830,260,000 
Income tax withheld and old-age insurance.................. 32,865,172,000 29,844,187,000 
Pe ROtIROMTEUE Phe: ~ yaask. parse cts e+ vile v velele cop oe eb aie a 616,020,000 634, i 
Unemployment Msurance... .. ndvawe voce sacevles sci cevecs 330,034,000 324,656,000 : 
mn Estate tax... ..:..0.05.. Be at, Ae Re SENS Bem | 1,253,071,000 1,053,867,000 
Gift tax....... absnsiets te eis lols: Se wiviaiale, aio\stays ere 124,928,000 117,370,000 
BPE xClae taxes). Fiii ssi. cos cde. Saree iene sess Sesseseeesses+|  10,637;544,000 10,004,195,000_ 
MEMES yr oe eal ocx afc See eTS oes ja Sivas waite oe e/a 2,973,195,000 2,920,574,000 
salted ap URL Se eetenicrs: Wicte oeierer eA ets, yok b'ere 0 0/8ta 7010 ter teteso 2,121,411,000 2,062,242,000 
e 
Win aials ti 88,672,000 87,751,000 
r Beene ee et eee 763,112,000 770,581,000 
& BR OUMECOOM re 5 «.- onalorere u's 0 Seiece HBS odin OSCR ACN OCU, dete 1,674,050,000 1,613,497,000 
Stamp taxes on documents, etc., and playing cards,.......... 107,546,000 114,927,000 
it PoE CISE TRKON sis 'ccarriefotalatcl s cues pve siaiace we efeytuapiejeyoi« 3,761,925,000 3,456,013,000 
Soon a be . = Be Sa OO eee en a tae ae ae 1,458,217,000 1,030,397,000 
SAPNA ee fey nccgs eerste pov aieielons. <ielayt nye cecaieisivie's 0b: 0. 73,601,000 oe 
ae teak I bre Scere, Suuecd: parts, doc 1 300'823°000 1,711,603,000 
cles: Passenger, 5 5 ALC ee Se ,500,823, 711,603, 
Radio cod television sets, phonographs, components, etc.... 149,192,000 161,098,000 | 
Refrigerators: 
ih area freezers, air-conditioners...............--. atte ed ona ton 
Blectric, gas, and oil appliances. .............00.-2seeee Ee 1 Tea’ G0o 7 
PISTONS AMG TOVOLVELS. 6 sc... vaphansloievoleveiers el wlausia ee oie oe Era 1h ano’ boo eres. 
PHOMORTAPD TECOLGS sw. ejecai< sncesrem os 0 vo © ogee veins) vn 2% wert 12'776’ 000 
Musical instruments.................. : 9007/0005 hoe! 
i oe BNedsie ns. tages F 5 ge gi ay 
a Fishing rods, creels, etc..... ae 83/4 75'G00 76 Lae bne 
rg Business and store machines........ Pa o01 O00 pitt 
Cameras, lenses, film, and projectors 36'080'000 39'854'000 
D Electric light bulbs and tubes........... ,080, 8954, 
x Ee (other than pistols and revolvers), shells, and 15120 000 14. 50R 0ee 
“Top ga ihe et RS oes ea eee ee aa 149, 302, 
Mechanical pencils, pens and lighters.............. Of eee 9,114,000 9,576,000 
DAC OTA beet, Se SI Sete ot ee a a reer 5,865,000 6,160,000 
Retailers’ excise taxes. .... niece cece ere tee eee ee eeeee 3 3e ee One Marathi 
cae agile j 156,604,000 152/340,000 
A ae 2 ee aS 29,494.00 28,261,000 
Polit DEGDAUANIGNB SS 5c iaiS6ch sat Fos siTinloce cle digiew siviess seo 868, ,776, 
Miscellaneous excise taxeS.............:- Ponnaaks cate = tevetuaterncels are 1,718,509,000 1,608,497,000 
Admissions to theaters, concerts, athletic contests, roof 119:089.000 146,272,000 
- gardens, cabarets, etc..........-.--+. ep hatin Agree soe 089, 47°171.000 
oe aye Settee a ae ee 54,236,000 171, 
Club dues and initiation fees............... moe 944351080 299'449'000 
Sap peepee telephone, telegraph, cable, radio, etc........ BT ESL’ O00 SRO Oot 
Leas Pee nls rete ah acest sine leushotels ie mdse a 934, ,094, 
’ ey eee oe ase Staaf RB Taree Sane, jralige tai sradt sys e-» 347,024,000 315,690,000 
| Deon ee 159,000 35,681,000 
GU DV aD IDOLAMe ees ore aera oie fol ce val siecnie ste ste wren 23 tbs O00 21.4'903'000 
pee a eee 3. 467,978,000 450,579,000 
Use of safe deposit boxes...........--.. a ag Bee oe 18'535/000 
Coconut and other vegetable oils processed. 85,0 : 1 900 82, 89 zt 000 
"972,000 1,002,000 
15,044,000 14,246,000 
3,122,000 2,955,000 
759,000 639,000 
Wages oi 883 |... omemame 
Use tax on highway mo , ’ peevere aeeeee . 
Adulterated and process ¢ or renovated patter, Bled CHEERS. Sag 12,000 15,000 
ge ON RD Se A, a 18,000 11,000 
Firearms... 2. in. ee cee eee eee ares 
Unclassified excise taxes: 1,833,000 567,000 
lied collections..........-++++- Rees ,833, : 
Undltriputed depositary receipts ___ 64,404,000 _ pe be BL ia 
15,482,000 5,269,000 ; 


Taxes not otherwise classified.....--.---sssessrre re ereenes 


ipts are credited tates in 
en Gdleste the toe harden 
ons in other States. 


pl 
collections 


Corporation 


iacenand income and| Miscellane- i 


ai revenue regions and districts employment revenue? 
: taxes’ “ 


See ee 21,530,653 | 46,610,293 | 12,031,025 80,171,971 
aectiehte ke ee 1,051,315 2,873,250 


{np Si taki tok Se Rehan cate eee 192,800 512,250 


77,098 
05,142 
5, 192 ; 
RE es 79,543 
Mi eee Pe Se ee 0,74 | 
A eee 20 
So 1 6 AES SEE ape ee 21 3} 
ROIS Ae road eee 455,49 
he rs. Cok, 498,618 27011 985,476 
IR eh eR eeET as. oh os 5,369,573 2,406,361 10,557,955 
Sree Meat ea Decne Sain a Seika , sa ee fits 4320; o38 
POR GLGUC rede vicie nee 126 eee ae ee ao ,702, 338,7 eee, 2) 
MEMMUTRAD IS 20s ale at OL Uk age Wictaye eee y 102,488 311,943 21,180 435,611 
ee ere 1,084,729 343,888 1,774,948 
Se cee oc eee eS es 1,898 998,477 1,530,329 
See ae, GIS CAE le Mitacaatare & 238,958 9,082 340, 
Basch i, oO Saher 582,328 416,244 1,237,035 
SRG iil acer chit, fe Sgt Ps 365,426 58,260 5 
| MERGE | 2fibgt | sight | suagis 
erque ae 15,474 115, oe 39, b 
Reedy ip 365.35: 875.594 142°617 1,383,474 
Dallas. ate : 820,784 113/308 1,184,265 
Little Ro — 3 143,171 9,156 184,033 
New Orleans 431,341 88,827 ~ 671,589 i 
Oklahoma City 401,960 193,231 784,356— 
») New York City region.................. 0 7,762,247 1,720,410 15,095,197 
MANDA i. soos SA Ae Seite chee yeaa * 553,194 29,742 811,3: 
BERERLOOK Dic: SAM osc s aiustinm vase 5 2 1,053,785 125,630 1,405,897 ~ 
TAT iL a en ag re Ar a ee : 3,133 84,167 1,018,873 
mower Manhattan... 0.5)... ea eee ee ‘ 2,247,424 547,527 5,590,609 
TE a ie 8 i Site ar ony a eae 120,358 341,850 57,599 19,797 
Dipper MADNAttAD. ooo c ce ee ee a 1,920,078 2,952,862 875,755 5,748,695 
MURERERY WE CS LOL 08s ogre feaecscnig = ayo latelag «ae 1,306,799 3,789,489 5476 680,764 
Aberdeen 4 7,01 4,662 1,578 
Cheyenne ,610 51,561 7,516 65,688 
SUE NM tne oniercrace hs si aksose. a0 4 133,479 626,392 78,338 838,209 
: 418,845 33,365 586,455 
ob ne Te ARE oe em me 67,917 2,852 8,8 
372,869 53,771 600,685 
eR tt arses hy sy iris, veces 256 53,866 431,518 
0) RRR RR ee a See ee: 751,433 179,064 1,244,732 
oie ts CER a eer ee 2 761,698 119,532 1,215,593 
Sea eae 122,425 363,502 51,509 ‘ 
Philadelphia region 2,737,977 6,565,963 1,433,641 10,737,581 
Baltimore. . . 282,13 1,274,737 295,47 1,852,346 
Camden. . 104,114 316,515 27,27 47, 
Newark.... 447,946 1,192,476 268,027 1,908,448 
Philadelphia. ..... nf 622,768 1,744,652 421,709 2,789,129 
(SUNG A ip ig ara | 621,979 1,400,377 373,373 2,395,730 
MEASTUNSTADY els iy, o ivyat Sek tetas eeaneeel eeu cM on asthe 203,974 8,580 31,059 3,613 
PURPA SOIR Se <4 was oleshy ys, sic oa ie GATT OR 455,063 288,626 16,72! 41 
San Francisco region..... 1,744,588 6,311,575 962,461 9,018,624 
DUCT: a: G0 Siok ReneS epee ne i 106,065 4,53 131, 
BREA PMR NIN TS Wich Gre cans. $s cs wwe» ene ote 23,510 105,005 7,860 136,374 
CURD MGT UEGTIN on GOs et Se 33,621 111,612 9,041 154, 
RMSE OOH. Geciaiinis er ctniiess cers « ss aaa ocne alt 662,225 2,636,393 343,025 3,641,645 
OSLO TR 9 Age ath <n ei 32,680 62 12,553 212; 
LWIA ETE Diaitlac” Baca eine oy Eee ear 92,242 397,792 24,713 514,746 
TEN SLUNIDS 5 Pech CR CROCE CNEL AS Nene Cea 14,597 el 10,183 ‘ j 
ROE MDA OR LU Yana + tha Minn ase sieht kia cettapniape 42,135 132,920 17,600 192,655 | 
PEPE DATECTROD 5.003 const eltis toe eacem oo eet a 638,330 1,907,632 456,173 3,002,135 
Re RUlGuniMa meth ASrenee teas cof ss kittens 184,629 74,37 76,794 ; 
International operations division....... 273 98,448 22,442 121,161 : 
RECO URARGE. \ fiiats Rae ten Sheu 5 eacnick inal 16,717 21,454 38, | 
PDROURGIE . Neriacetere s cymcctan ha nt asttie OI 213 81,732 988 82,932 i 
Collections not clagsified tr. 15 sot —404 793,639 64,404 857,638" | 
__ TOTALS FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES NOT SHOWN ABOVE | 
PRS So. cere iti hant <s 3,122 31,085 2,225 36,431 
SOAMTORnIA una sec 1,300,555 4,544,025 799,199 6,643,780 
MIIOIS So ots ovr can nee 1,899,271 3,861,742 811,292 6,572,305 } 
BUBROUEN Ss aut CMR 1282 1,124,302 232,834 1,845,418 | 
PNW SOPBCY oe tsi. dae d eed inne 552,060 1,508,991 295,297 2,356,3 
BAe ce catan sh, ois ay ES aR ee 1,944,616 ,101,660 628,672 5,674,949 
Mpnhevivaniay..... ....ss cst keene Tees 1,448,721 3,493,609 $26,139 1768,472 
ROSAS cocci cies Rerisariran Stes OO Wn 615,527 1,696,288 255,923 2,567,739 
BMPR COTY 5c 01 Suen cance d shoei take eee 181,507 643,290 74,569 899,366 


1Includes as follows—individual income tax not withheld $12,799,067,000; Withheld income tax and 
old-age insurance $32,865,172,000; Railroad retirement $616,020,000; Unemployment insurance $330,034,000. 


“Includes the following taxes—Estate $1,253,071,000; Gift $124,928,000; Alcohol $2,973,195,000; To- 
bacco $1,674,050,000; Other excise taxes $5,990,299,000; Taxes not otherwise classified $15,482,000. 
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from carri 

a he Government, because ormer represen’ 

- evenu cers oughout the country, including deposits by Dostmastere f amc 

from sale of documentary stamps and deposits of internal revenue collected on Hiquors th 

f pee officers, while the latter represent the deposits of those collections in the Treasury or de 

. ~ aes the fiscal year concerned, the differences being due to the fact that some of the collec 
vad ee riage Aa Aa oe years a voit cl ated oats ee reported to the Treasury as dep 

1 i Tyin o the following fisca! i 

ing the condition of the Treasury. RE eA donee doce hn a 


Individual Income Tax Returns 1954 — 


Source: Preliminary Statistics of Income for 1954, published July, 1957 by the Internal Revenue Se 
\ ; Treasury Department 


jTotal numb: Ad ; 
Adjusted gross income classes of Arr oe pea tie (Ghee paar 


Returns with adjusted gross income, taxable and 
nontaxable: 


$1,294,816,000 SS ia alton <a 


ri) 
o 
=) 
foo} 
— 
I 
3 


$4 
«$6. 
$7, 
$8 
- $9 21,1 4 
$10,000 under $15,000 ,217,149 14,410,918,000 
$15, 68,907 6,323,542, 
- $20, 291,858 7,023,496,000 
$30, 161,995 6,071,673,000 
$650, 70,400 4,656,424,000 
$100. 11,628 1,391,103, 
$150 ,197 547,816,000 
$200, 3,245 919,072,000 455,363,000 — 
$500, x $ fe 439 294,745,000 154,785,000 
= $1,000,0000r MOT... 6s 6c eee eels ie eee 201 406,533,000 222,374,000 
TAREE a. Sars EG Tepe ain Wasp ois whoop el uiel efarere: = 6 56,306,704 230,235,855 ,000 26,665,753,000. 
Returns with no adjusted gross income, non- 7 
f ROTO ANS Asay Bolte lo sis nace 'elstociaine clade « 440,304 1,014,480,000 |..... ‘ 
SRAM COCGL sc Oo. wesc. ghee eS ees ee 56,747,008 229,221,375,000 26,665,753,000 


g Savings by Individuals in the United States 


Fs Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 
Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals (Billions of dollars) 


hae 


. Type of saving! 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Ee} 
3 
1 


ar. 


1, Currency and deposits. ....-.-.-..ee screens 7.1 4.8 5.8 4.6 4.5 2 
ra GNITTEN OF ch nya eee tip atlas ane enipiess wpleiniolnion FL 6 - 3 A * = 6 
Demand deposits... .... 0.2.5.2 eee eeneees 15|- <4 1.4 6 2) =e 

Time and savings deposits?.............065 4.5 4.6 4.7 3.5 4.4 2.2 
2. Savings and loan assiciations... é 32 3.6 4.4 4.8 5.1 LOa3 
B; Securities? .. 0. ssa -- 2.7 3:0.) =) Be 5.6 7.2 3.5 nt 
U.S. Savings bonds..... | 2 6 3 | - SL.) =e 
Other U.S. Government. . ty! ep — 17 1.8 1.8 Lt 
State and local Governmen 1.0 ried 5 1.4 1.9 6 
Corporate and other.......- ese 1.8 ee as | 2.1 3.5 1.8 
Bonds and notes. .....-.0. 1+ eset eee eee A A} S202 1.8 1.7 1.0 
Preferred and common stock...........--- 1.4 aa * 3 1.8 8 
4, Liquid savings (1+2+3)......-..--e:+-sees: 12.9 11.4 9.5 14.9 16.8 4.8 
5. Private insurance and pension reserves........ 6.5 6.8 7.3 7.6 vers 1.7 
Tmsurance reserves... ..- see ee eee eee 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.2 4.3 9 
Insured pension reserveS.......+--++ nt Abe iil Weg k 1.2 1.3 1.2 3 
Non-insured pension funds. .......--+++++. 1.6 1.7 1.9 2.1 2.2 6 
6. Government insurance and pension reserves#... 4.4 3.2 2.6 3.1 3.7 A # 
7. Increase in individuals’ debt..........+.se0+- 10.9 10.9 10.2 18.0 13.6 1.0 
Mortgage debt®...........-.- r 6.5 7.3 9.2 11.9 10.6 2.0 
ehGraege in et clekns (+ 5+6- eel iit oe | el ee 
. Change in net claims - : : 5 i “| Bs 
9. on-farm homes’... Bia MAGEE enn 10.3 10.9 12.5 15.3 14,1 2.7 
10. Construction and equipmet of non-profit 
A eee anes ae oes Beviegy bf eh Mca ¢2 or eee one ae? ee a 
1. Consumer durable goods... ...- 1... eee e eves j Z i i : y 
12. Total Brons evi (8 eat, OTe Ps 51.3 52.7 53.0 60.6 64.7 17.2 
. Change in net claims exclu overnmen 
Re ueuealics (8—6)..... ee wy pad ee 5 ee ee ee 8.5 7.2 6.7 4.5 10.8 5.5 
ny nment 
14. Total gross saving excluding Governme ies fend 50.3 57.5 61.0 16. 


insurance (12 —6).....-. 2. esses reer eee 


types specified. The foregoing data have been 
4Includes unincorporated business saving of the types_sp' d.- The foresciithe ayoren) cede 


Includes shares and deposits in credit unions and Postal Savings System. | 


3After deducting change in bank loans made for the purpose of purchasing or carrying securities. 


non-individuals. 


756 


Source: 


7. heen ae 
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Finance—Stock of Money; Business Paltures 
Stock of Money in the United States 
ury 


Department : 
Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasury 


Total !Amount held as In Circulation 
Bae | zeoney | see eY f Saiver|sainet U. S | 
12) mn 0: an 8 ie 
4g us. Total Se orificates (and Pree — Total ns ae ret 
arene mae of is00) ag pita 
Dollars ollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1915 | 4,050,782,821| 1,967,664,597 1,619,428,701 152,977,037 | 3,702,546,925| 3,319,581,654) 33.03 
1920 | 8,158,495,864| 2,379,663,573 637,705 152,979,026 | 6,483,470,046| 5.467,588,616/ 51.36 
1925 | 8,299,382,000| 4,176.381,450} 2,059,798,696 153,620,986 | 6,187,048,829| 4,815,207,508| 41.57 
1930 | 8,306,564,064) 4,021,936,763| 1,978,447,640 56,039, 6,263,074,941 4:521,987,962 36.7: 
1935 |15,113,034,715| 9.997,361,666| _7.131.431,261 156.039.431 | 6.714,514,339| 5,567.092.51 43. 
1940 |28,457,959,874/21,836,935,523| 19 651,666,772 156,039,431 |11.333, 196.181] 7.847.501.324| 59, 
1945 |48, 399.687 |22,202,300,287| 19,923,737.75 156.039, 30,49 1,765,456) 26.746. : 191.86 
1948 |52,601,128,801/25,890,133,954| 24,563,132,422 156,039,431 |31,831,754,706/27,902,858,968} 190.3: 
1949 |53,103.980,266|26,861,355,044; 25,554,810,696 156,039,431 |31,367.726,112|27,492,909,902) 184.4 
1950 |52,440,353,019/26,646,408,890| 25,348,625,209 156,039,431 |30,976,045,055|27,156,290,042| 179. 
1951 |50,985,938,646/24,175,564,567| 22,894,640,726 156.039,431 |32, 292,524|27,809,229,569; 180.16 
1952 |53.853.745.458/25,810,839,931! 24,528,270,090 156,039,431 |33,243,443,104|29,025,925,276| 184.85 
1953 |54,015,346,203/24,960,949.928] 23,702,045,916 156,039,4 34,285,716,898/30,124,9. 1 188.72 
1954 53, ,404,668|24,480,869,892| 23,669,625,208 156,039,431 |34,195,207,639|29,921,949,087| 184.23 
1955 |53,308,618,138/24,250,685,133| 23,438,908,407 156,039,431 |34, .726,197 130,229, is 182.39 
1956 |54,008,742,886|24,330,005,990| 23,562,347,001 156,039,431 -947,916,327|30,715,188,963| 182.74 
1957 155,363,063,257:25,146,983,200| 24,388,565,215 156,039,431 135,475,545,017|31,081,912,873| 181.52 


There is maintained in the U. S. Treasury— 
(i) as a reserve for United States notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bul- 
lion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890— 
an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars 
(these notes are being canceled and retired on re- 
ceipt); (iii) as security for outstanding silver 
certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver 
dollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as 
security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a 
value at the legal standard equal to the face 
amount of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve 
notes are obligations of the United States and a 
first lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal 
Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured 


by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank con- 
cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of a like 
amount of collateral consisting of such discounted 
or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms 


of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, or - 


direct. obligations of the United States. Each - 
eral Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold 
certificates of not less than 25 percent against its 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold 
certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents 
as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States as a redemption fund 
are counted as part of the required reserve. “Gold 
certificates’’-as herein used includes credits with 
the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Year 


Source: Treasury Department 


Pct. 
June Gold coin Silver Subsidary Federal National Other lof said 
30 an dollars silver reserve ank an to tot. 
bullion notes notes total money 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1915.| 1,985,539,172 | 568,271,655 185,430,250 84,260,500 | 819,273,593 | 4,050,782,821 | 49.02 
1920.| 2,865,482,492 | 268,857,494 | 258,855,239 | 3,405,877.120 | 719,037,730 | 8,158,495,864 | 35.12 
1925.] 4,360,382,000 | 522,061,078 283.471,971 | 1,942,239,530 | 733,366,074 | 8,303,631,583 | 52. 

1930.| 4,534,865,716 | 539,959,520 | 310,978,375 :746,500,885 | 698,317,468 ,306,564,064 | 54.59 
1935. |.9,115,643,492 | 545,642,265 313,423,778 | 3,492,853,620 | 769,095,645 |15,113,034,715 | 60.31 
1940. |19,963,090,869 |- 547,078,371 402,260,615 | 5,481,778,345 | 167,190,377 |28,457,959,138 | 63.41 

1945, |20,212,973,1 493,943,078 | 825,798,486 |23,650.974.895 | 121,215,375 |48,009,399,687 2.1 
1948 , |23,532,460,372 | 493,100,146 952,298,876 |24,503,331,215 | 100,358,076 |52,601,128,801 | 44.74 
1949. |24,466,324,100 | 492,857,480 | 989,455,582 |24,040,979,400 3,834,756 |53,103,980,266 | 46.07 

1950, |24,230,720,268 | 492,582,858 |1,001,573,600 |23,602,679,835 87,615,382 |52,440,353,019 | 46.2 
1951. |21,755,888,335 | 492,248,551 |1,041,945,901 |24,574,933,690 82,381,737 |50,985,938,646 | 42.67 
1952. |23,346,498,498 | 491,896,851 |1,117,889,100 |25,753,569, 78,367,468 |53,853,745,458 | 43.35 
1953. |22,462,817,840 | 491,517,862 |1,193,757,500 |26,698,399,895 74,472,259 |54,015,346,203 | 41.58 
1954. |21,927,002,967 | 491,020,651 |1,275,666,000 |26,543,176,545 70,615,624 |53,429,404,668 | 41.04 
1955. |21,677,574,826 | 490,347,400 |1,296,140,300 |26,629,030,415 67.378,909 |53,308,618,318 | 40.66 
1956. |21,799 145,323 | 488,650,400 |1,317,444,900 |27,177,987,170 64,613,453 |54,008,742,886 | 40.36 
1957 . 122,622,942,692 | 488,435,800 11,382,455,600 127,632,726,755 62,076,657 155,363,063,257 | 40.86 


Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1934 and since), excludes gold not held in the Treasury. 
Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 


Source: Dun & Bradstreet. Inc.: 


data _do not include banks 


Year Number | Liabilities Year Number | Liabilities Year Number | Liabilities 
($1,000) ($1,000) 

1920... 0)... 8,881 295,121 |/1938...... 12,836 6,50. 1047. 00s 3,474 Sod eIe 
1925.00 21,214 443,744 1939A 11.408 168,204 1948. 251 234,620 
TO30...... 26,355 668.282 1939B 14,768 182,520 1949 9,246 308: 109 
1932.0... | 81,822 | 928,313 |/1940.....: 1619 | 166,684 |/ 1950... 2) 9,162 28 
1933A 20,307 502,83 1941 be. sae 11,848 136,104 ||/1951. 8,058 259.547 
1933B 19,859 457,520 1942 Seas 40 10,763 1952. 7,611 283731 
Lk Se 12,091 333,959 1943...... 3.221 5,339 1953. 8,862 394, 153 
1935. 12,244 310,580 1944.,.... 1,222 31,660 1954 5.% 6:0 11,086 462,628 
BOBO ios. oe 9,607 203,173 1945 A 809 30,225 WQ5G% we 10,969 449/380 
ROBT... 9,490 183,253 1946, 1,129 67,349 L956 ise wis 12,686 562,697 

A and B—Revisions were made in the classifica- bankruptcy, attachment, execution, foreclosure, 


tion of failures in 1933 and 1939. In these years, 
two sets of figures are given—the original denoted 
as ‘‘A’’ for comparison with previous years and the 
revised denoted as ‘‘B’’ for comparison with sub- 
sequent years. 

A business failure, as defined for this record, 
occurs when a commercial or industrial enterprise 
is involved in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
action which is likely to end in loss to creditors. 
Specifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record oi fail- 
ures includes discontinuances following assign- 
ment, voluntary or involuntary petition in 


etc.; voluntary withdrawals from business wi 

known loss to creditors; also enterprises tavern 
in court action, such as receivership, and since 
June, 1943, reorganization, or arrangement, which 
may or may not lead to disturbances; as well 
as businesses making voluntary compromises with 
creditors out of court. Comparison of this series 
with the bankruptcy reports of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is not possible. The lat- 
ter give complete coverage of all types of cases, in- 
cluding farmers, employees, professional men 
and others not in business, all of which are ex- 
cluded from the Dun & Bradstreet statistics. 


Finance—Banks, Deposits, Assets, Liabilities; Currency 157 
All Banks in United States—Number, Deposits 


Source: Federal Reserve Sys 
9S obs ag eae wel in eee er a rte States, an ee et eae ones banks, trust 
es, mutual and s' savings banks and private an lustrial banks and special 
institutions that are treated as banks by the Federal bank supervisory eeencles. 1 x types, of 


Tota sits 
Number of Banks (in niger’ of dollars) 
Nonmember Nonmember 
Date Member banks banks Member banks banks fi 
June | Total |———_———--———_|—_—_—_——__| Total 
all Mu- all Mu- 
banks Na- tual banks Na- tual 
Total | tional | State | sav- | Other Total | tional | State | sav- | Other 
1 ings 1 ings 
29,715| 9,39 8,025) 1,374 628] 19,688] 41,282] 25,401] 17,159] 8,242] 5,168] 10,713 
8,479| 9,538) 8,066 472 621] 18,320) 51,641] 32,457| 19,91 2; 7,089] 12,095 
23.855| 8,315) 7,247) 1,068 604] 14,936] 59,828] 38,0 23,235) 14,834 ,117) 12.642 
16,047) 6,410) 5, 56 068) 51,149) 34,938) 22,477) 12,461 830 
14,955 398; 5,164) 1,234 51 06 770| 51,7. 33,014] 18,715] 10,631] 8,410 


b 5. 8,01 . 1129 i 
14,542} 6,840} 5,015} 1,825 539) 7.163/151.033/118,378/ 76,534; 41,844| 14,413 
4,987 527) 7,250/156,470/116,980) 78,219! 38,761) 18,934] 20,556 
527| 7,262|163,770|122.707 Breen soak 19,927) 21,137 


rid 6 ,670| 98,636 
4,206; 6,499} 4,667) 1,832 524) 7183)215,510|158,388|100,826| 57,563] 29,159] 27,962 
12 167' 6,462! 4,651! 1,811 5241 _7,1811227,5461167,9061107,161! 60,744: 30,006! 29,635 


1Includes one bank in Alaska that became a member bank on April 15, 1954. 2Dec. 31, 1956. 


All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Jan. 1, 1957 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency. (In thousands of dollars) 


Invest- Invest- ; 
States Loans ments* | Deposits States Loans ments* Deposits 
Maines: -....-. $454,602} $307,229) $919,990]|N. Dakota..... $229,187) $282,143) $650,355 
N. Hampshire... 461,176 247,831 790,608 |S. Dakota..... 230,142 244,021 588,930 
Vermont...... 278,488 113,443 443,760|| Nebraska...... 564,233 530,099} 1,502,206 
Massachusetts..| 5,474,182} 3,013,877| 9,711,722)|Kansas........ 746,048 699,668} 2,081,744 
Rhode Island. . 673,811 333,684| 1,224,958||Montana. . 3 275,286 263,187 729,524 
Connecticut... . 2,138,153) 1,331,983| 4,260,365|| Wyoming. 117,193 142,623 344,421 
New England.| 9, 480, ‘412 5, 348, 047| 17, 351, ;403 || Colorado. 2 | 702,738 547,517) 1,642,437 
; Pavairasil ia neaessl baasa wolOMamnee” | aera) ae 
New York..... 33,427,221] 12,883,934] 56,322,049 eahoma. ...- 
New Jersey. Bite 3°957 005 pray thy i “218, 1329 Western...... 3,936,089, 3,604,489) 10, 418, 369 
Pennsylvania... ,084,762| 3,920,0. 
Paaware Beetle 3 344,906 233,502 748454 passion hig ..| 1,894,870] 7,489,975) 2,796,192 
Maryland..... 1,074,347] 10,006,875| 2,693,737||Oregon........ 880,912 578,612| 1,844,419 
Dist. of Col.. 631,394 459,533 eae ece Cal ffornia ae? Toes meee 19, 65h aa 
Be 769,444 +913,4 ' A e 
Eastern..... 45,819,635) 20,769,4 390.079 243,286 aa ra 
Virginia....... 1,264,382 872,384! 2,818,407 ‘ i 4 
Weet Virginia. . 421,031 478,937| 1,146,687 aah 432,328 11,32 854,139. 
North Carolina.| 1,074,895 ees ol ted Pacific........| 13,948,832| 7, 336.771 26,854,218 
ioe or ee = 1.349580 Bea’ 060 2,434,226 ||Total states... 110,075,729| 66,520,890) 227,540,328 
| Florida 52,066 70,336) 166,631 
Alabama. ,564 1,13 130 
Mississippi 4 Suk 7, 758) nero 21,595 
Louisiana. 7 9 ae ; 216,852 124,938) 435,216 
ECA oalciel sini etio cd ‘ 271,681 67, "093 374,187 
Arkansas...... ,872 324,119 216 1,482 1,857 
Kentucky..... 831,255 718,127| 2,093,839 Virgin Islands. . 6,145 9,407 17,014 
Tennessee..... 1,224,584 724,522| 2,735,080|| Total posses - 
Southern..... 14;330.241| 10,343,763) 35, 249,519 sions....... 556,282 274,391| 1,038,630 
OHIO’ > os. c es: 4,575,785| 3,491,053| 10,485,857 || Total U.S. and 
Indiana....... 1,565,662} 1,793,390) 4,342,056! possessions. |110,632,011| 66,795,281) 228,578,958 
Dlinois iro ..5 6:293:679|- 6,648,562 15,923,672 | ——————————— eee 
Michigan...... 3,251,862] 2,981,204] 7,907,625|| “Investment figures above are for U. S. Govern- 
Wisconsin.....| 1,569,082} 1,429,476] 3,894,538]| ment securities, direct and guaranteed obligations. 
eee 1,813,847| 1,129,127 3, 882,213||Other investment totals follow: Obligations of 
Towa. 1,183,412 938,094| 2,726,524] States and political subdivisions, $13,636,697,000; 
Missouri. ‘| 23307,191| 1,706,965 5, '590,897 || other bonds, notes and debentures, $5,722,921,000; 
Middle corporate stocks, including stocks ‘of Federal Re- 
Western... .| 22,560,520 19,117,876 54,753,382 || serve banks, $1,196, 970,000. 
U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 
Source: Federal Reserve System 
Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. (In millions of dollars) 
End herog Coin and erp pen heehee Large denomination currency Un as. 
eee rr to 


so. 
year|Sion | Total $5,000/$10,000 


Srl eee) sale 2 einai hae LAC aaa 
of {cula Goin| $1 = $5 | $10) $20 ae $50 aie. ,000 


1,156] 987/81!2,15015,983| 7,224] 7,730/1,996/4,153/ 555] 996 | 10 24 3 
1945 12s 20re83|L i274 1.039173 2'313|6,782| 9:201| 7,834|2,327/4,220| 454] 801 | 7 24 3 
1942 | $8'o52|90437|1,361|1,029|67|2.173|6,497| 9,310] 8,518/2,492/4,771| 438] 783 | 8 26 3 
1947 |28,868|20,020| 1,404 1078/65|2'110/6;275| 9°119| 8/850|2/548|5,070| 428| 782] 5 17 3 
1948 |28'224|19/529| 1,464/1,049/64/2,047 6:00 81846 8,698/2"494/3,074| 400 707 | 5 17 3 
1949 |27,600| 19,025] 1,484] 1,066/62|2,004|5,897| 8,512| 8,578/2,435/5,056| 382) 689 | 4 11 3 
1348 or oO 1930811554 1113/64) 2,049|5,998| 8,529] 8,438|2,422/5,043| 368/ 588 | 4 12 2 
{921 |29'206|20'530]1,654|1,182|67|2,120|6,329| 9,177] 8,678|2,544)/5,207| 355| 556 | 4 12 2 
4932 | 30°433|21,450] 1,750] 1,228|71|2,143|6,561| 9,696] 8,985/2.669|5,447| 343) 512 | 4 10 2 
1963 |30°781 121/636] 1.812|1.249|72/2,119/6,565| 9,819] 9,146|2,732|5,581| 333} 486 | 4 il 2 
4984 |30°509|21°374|1,834|1,256|/71|2,098|6.450 9,665] 9,136|2,720|5,612| 321) 464 | 3 15 2 
1985 |31'158|22'021|1.927|1,312175|2,151/6,617| 9,940) 9.136]2.736)5.641) 307; 438 | 3 12.3| Mestien 
1926. |31.790122'598|2.027|1,36917812,19616,734|10,194] 9,192]2,77115,7041 2921 407 | 3 14 3) i 


: 
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Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 


Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. 


WeWGalj New Youk| Phila. | Chicago | Boston | Los Ang. | San Fran.| Detroit , Kan. City 
Yr. (Cal.)| New York; Phila. Chicago | Boston | Los Ang. | San ar Detroit City 


000 1,000. 1,000 $1,000 $1 $1,000 $1,0003 
1935..... 1s Sor 008 £809,000 Bigsoss 10,645,822] 5,852,2 6,478,835| 4,523,167| 4,348,113 
1940.’ *."|160,878.038] 21°455,000| 16,684,672| 13,943.665| 7,543,880| _7,773.877| 6,312,233) 4,997,593 
1945,.° > 7|334,432.654| 34°710,000| 27.279,588| 19,589,725| 17 144,078] 15,743,086) 16,472,971] 10,856,497 
19507.;-/]399'308°634| 51'102'000| 40;674.983| 25:348'336] 26.504,731| 21,982.689/ 22,855,273) 16,707,120 
Heep (AS ase 00) SoGez a) 4 288 Hts] AR AETHet| Saraoaee| SMgiwans| St aegees| IRAE 
954, . |532,029,4 57.147. 7 7 5 ’ Ns F 5 = iy . 
is 498 ,962,000| 52,818,527| 32,472,726 42,818,633| 31,492,157 36,364,754| 20,057,800 


. /530,883, 59. fe 472, 
a $39/166:703 64,714,000] 57,473,491| 35,181,008! 46,060,442! 33,794,915 38,388,304| 20,713,841 
Cleveland| St. Louis | Minneap. |Baltimore| Cincin. |N. Orleans Louisville 


2955. 
1956.. 
Yr. (Cal.)|Pittsb’rgh 


1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
1935..... ayo. 718! %.217.055| 3.940,654| 3,044,735] 2,910.637| 2.466.319] 1,434,458] 1,205,116 
1940...::| 71074775] 5:734;407| 4.822,016| 3787.088| 4/201,985| 3,245,329] 2,149,775) 1,933,731 
1945.7"°7| 12'978,668| 11:529,428| 9.723,815| 8,196.279| _8.315,468| 6.305,149| 4/664'880| 4,027,814 
1950. 16°782/419| 17°683,829] 14,896,444) 14°113,814| 12,154'904| 9,928°712| 6,870'927| 6.934,397 
1953... /} 19'933,159] 24°207.950) 17,293,908] 16,411,560]. 15,407,346] 12,523,539] 8,317,963| 8,564,086 
1954.2. .} 19136874] 23'2967779| 17:450.330] 17,436,146] 15,521,950] 12,613,757| 8,679,601] 8,729,193 
1955....; 21'142'527| 26'426,614| 181481.105| 18,496,868 17,071.914| 13,589,421] 9,355,086] 9,637,124 
1956... | 23'6311699| 29'267/100| 19/222'957| 19:727,272! 18,309,878! 14,668,959! 10,347,638|_ 10,158,851 


Bank Suspensions 
Source: Federal Reserve System. The figures for bank suspensions represent banks which, during 
the periods shown, closed temporarily or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does not 
include banks whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks at the time of closing (in 
some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation loans). 


Suspen-| Suspen- Suspen- 
sions Deposits Year sions Deposits Year sions Deposits 
659 230,643,000}/1938..... 55 13,012,000 
3,352 853,363,000}/1939..... 42 34,998,000 
,294 |1,690,669,000}/1940 22 5.943.000 
1,456 5,626. 1941 8 3,726,000 
4,004 |3,598,975,000|/1942 9 1,702,000 
36,937,000]/1943 4 6,223,000 
34 10,015,000}|1944 ul 405, 
11,306,000)}1947..... 1 167,000 


44 A 
59 19,723,000}|1949..... 4 2,443,000 


*Figures for 1933 comprise 628 banks with deposits of $360,413,000 suspended before or after the 
banking holiday (the holiday began March 6 and closed March 15) or placed in receivership during the 
holiday; 2,124 banks with deposits of $2,520,391,000 which were not licensed following the banking 
holiday and were placed in liquidation or receivership; and 1,252 banks with deposits of $718,171,000 
which had not been licensed by June 30. 1933. 

No suspensions in years 1945, 1946 and 1948. 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
(Millions of dollars; at par of exchange.) 
Ne- |Swit- ! Ar- 
December] U. S. Res France| Ger- |ther-| zer- |Spain US. Italy| Bel- |Can-/ gen- | Ja- | In- 
ng. »R. 


6 ma’y|lands| land gium]| ada | tina | pan | dia 
718 470 | 249 | 279 | 191 110] 412! 412 | 128° 
1,648 839 | 270 | 611 189; 444) 425 278 

1 120 | 734 144 416| 164 | 274 

1 24 | 716 

1 28 | 735 

1 58 | 597 

1 96 | 624 

1 256 | 698 

1 256 | 587 

1 33 | 621 

1 46 | 706 

1 346 | 77 

1 346 | 778 

1 352 | 929 

1 338 | 928 


1Beginning 1939 figures represent reserves of Bank of England only. 


1956 Gold Reserves in other countries (in millions of dollars)—Brazil 324; Chile 46; Ee 
mark 31; Egypt 188; Indonesia 45; Iran 138; Mexico 167; New Zealand 33; Narbee te Bee gee 


Semen tie Sweden 266; Turkey 144; Uruguay 186; Venezuela 603; Bank for International 


United States Foreign Exchange Rates 
Currencies based on sterling quoted in dollars and cents; all others 
of a cent. (Gold rate $35 per ounce.) moored in. Renbat an seeds 
Country and par Nov. 12, 1957 


Europe Other Continent 
Great Britain ($2.80 per pound).......... $2.8014 Australia ($2.24 per pound). . a Basis +.» $2,241 
Belgium (50 francs to the dollar)......... 2.00 Canada: (Bree) fainter hittin ) acta cate een 104.093" 
Denmark (14.45¢ per krone) ..........-... 14.52 New Zealand ($2.80 per pound) .......... 2.7858 
France (420 francs per dollar)............ 0.23% South Africa (¢2/80 per pound)........... 2.805% 
Germany (Fed. Republi : Ss Sere uese 
ae public) 4.2 marks to Hong Kong (17.5c per Hong Kong dollar) 17.45 
Mark (official) 93.89 India (Calcutta) (21.00c per rupee) 21.03 
fei Can Age). Ba eh se aay ane Pakistan (Karachi) (21.00c per rupee).... 21.05 
Holland (3.77 to 3.83 guilders per dollar) 26.39 Argentina (18 pesos per doll : ; 
Italy (average closing rate for lire for the Brazil (5.40541¢ per Teruseiro) (Othoiat) ie 
co 1.) Se eae een ER hh 0 624.81 Chile (493 pesos per dollar) .. 
Norway (14.00 cents per krone)........... 14.03 Colombia (Free peso) 


Portugal (28.75, escudos per dollar) B.BO ss pee ee te © cheer bet ena 
Spain (Free peseta) a MM Een it ic 


: t 
Sweden (19.33 cents per krona) 19.36 anaes (52.63c per peso) (Free) 
cana 23.34 Venezuela (29.85c per bolivar)............ 30.03 
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= s 
N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: New York Stock Exchange 
Stocks Bonds Seats Stocks Bonds Seats 
Year —_—_———_— | ————— || Year | 
(Cal.) Shares Par Value | High ; Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value | High | Low 
No. Dollars Dollars |Dollars O. Dollars Dollars |Dollars 
1900...| 138,981,000) 579,293,000} 47,500) 37,500//1943. .| 278,741,765|3,254,717,725| 48, i 
1905...| 266,569,000|1,026,254,000| 85,000] 72,000 ||1944.. . 63,074,018] 2,694,704,000| 75, ,00' 
1910...| 163,705, 634,863,000) 94,000} 65,000//1945...| 377,563,575] 2,261,985,110] 95,000] 49,000 
1915...| 172,497,000} 961,700,000] 74,000] 38,000||1946...) 363,709,312] 1,364,174,150| 97,000 Hl 
1920 227,636,000) 3,868 ,422,000/115,000} 85,000 |/1947...| 253,623,894) 1,075,541,420| Hee 50,000 
192 459,717,623) 3,427,042,21 ,000| 99,000 /|1948...| 302,215,965) 1,013,829,210 001 ,00' 
1929*. .|1,124,800,410| 2,996,398 ,000| 625,000 |525, 1949...| 272,203,402) 817,949,070} 49,000 
1930... 810,632,546} 2.720,301,800| 480.000 |205,000 |/1950...) 524,799,621] 1,112,425,170! 54,000] 46,000 
1935. . 381,635,752] 3,339, 458,000] 145,000 000 ||1951...| 443,504,076) 824,002,920) 68,000] 52,000 
1938... 297,466,722)1,859,565,000) 85,000} 61,000 ||1952. . 337,805,179] 772,875, 55,000} 39,000 
1939... 262,029,599/2,046,083,000] 70,000| 51,000 ||1953. 354,851,325) 775,940,140] 60, 38,000 
1940.. 207,599,749/| 1,669,438,000} 60,000| 33.000||1954. 573,374,622| 979,510,030} 88,000| 45,000 
1941... 170,603,671)|2,111,805,000) 35,000} 19.000 ||1955. 649,602,291) 1,045,949, 90,000} 80,000 
942 125,685,298!2,.311,479,250| 30,000| 17,000 ''1956. 556,284,172) 1,068,933,850! 113,000) 75,000 


*Record high. é 
As of the close of business Dec. 


31, 1956, there were 1,502 stock issues aggregating 4,462,088,738 


shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total value of $219,175,881,025. 


American Stock Exchange T 


Source: American 


Seat price 
Yearly volumes ranges 
Date : 
Stocks Bonds High Low 
1929. ../476,140,375| $513,551,000| $254,000) $150,000 
1930. . .|222,270,065| 863,541,000} 225,000} 70.000 
1935...| 75,747.764/1,171,440,000 0 12,000 
1938...| 49,640,248] 366,974,000| 17,500 8,000 
1939. 45,729,888] 444,497,000} 12,000 7,000 
1940. 42,928,377] 303,902,000 7,250 6,90 
1941. 34,656,354| 249,705,000 2,60 5 
1942. 22,301,852} 176,704,500 af 6. 
194a.._| 7L061783| 181,073-900| 16:000| _7°500 
44...) 71,061,78: :073, 5 ’ 
1945. . .1143,309,392! 167,333,000| 32.000! 12,000 


Change of name from New York Curb Exchange 


Bureau of 


ransactions and Seat Prices 
Stock Exchange 


Seat price 
Yearly volumes ranges 
Date 
Stocks Bonds High Low 

1946... |137,313,214| $79,770,000] $37,500] $19,000 
1947. 72,376,027| 88,638,000} 25,000 50 
1948. 75,016,108} 59,757,000} 23,000} 12,500 
1949 66,201,828 49,636,00 10,000 ,500 
1950... /107,792,340 ,549,0 1,00: 6,500 
1951. 11,629,218 38,832,000] 15,500 9,500 
1952... |106,237,657 28,565,000 ,000} 12,000 
1953,. . |102,378,937 32,114,800} 15,000} 10,100 
1954. . . |162,948,716 30,697,000} 19,000} 10,000 
1955... . |228,955,915 35,330,000] 22,000} 17,500 
1956... 1228,231,047 22,282,000| 31,500 ,000 
was effected January 5, 1953. 

the Mint 


Source: Bureau of the Mint 


The first United States Mint was established in 
Philadelphia, Pa., then the nation’s capital, by the 
Act of April 2, 1792 which provided for gold, silver 
and copper coinage. Originally, supervision of the 
Mint was a function of the Secretary of State, but 
it became (1799) an independent agency reporting 
directly to the President. When the Coinage Act 
of 1873 was passed, all mint and assay office ac- 
tivities were placed under a newly organized 
Bureau of the Mint in the Department of the 


Treasury. 
The Bureau of the Mint manufactures all do- 


mestic coins, acquires gold and silver bullion, safe- 
guards the Government’s holdings of monetary 
metals, administers the issuance of Treasury 
licenses for acquisition, possession and use of gold 
for business purposes. Other activities include the 
refining of gold and silver, coinage for foreign 
governments, manufacture of medals for the armed 
services, manufacture of coinage dies and platinum 
assay utensils, and special assays of bullion and 
ores. Coinage production of the United States 
Mints for the calendar year 1956 is shown as 
follows. 


DOMESTIC COINAGE EXECUTED, BY MINTS, DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1956 
Denomination | Philadelphia | Denver Total value | Total pieces” 
LVER 
Half dollars... ae en eee $2,016,000.00 0 | $2,016,000.00 4,032,000 
Quarter dollars... esse ee eee eee eee 11,036,000.00 | $8,083,625.00 | 19,119,625.00 76,478,500 
ARS SAAR eid Tahoe sires alo. = g elleve in Taseys. bale a 10,864,000.00 | 10,801,510.00 | 21,665,510.00 216,655,100 
Fetal Silverstein = picts term ete stare oer 23,916,000.00 | 18,885,135.00 | 42,801,135.00 297,165,600 
MINOR 
Re ON acc RRO RNP RON yO EOL OAC 1,760,800.00 3,361,147.00 5,121,947.00 102,438,940 
Dicont ees gt ae Pariah ee 4'207,450.00 | 10,982,011.00 | 15;189,461.00 | 1,518,946,100 
otal MINOT oka lene we ee as 5,968,250.00 | 14,343,158.00 | 20,311,408.60 1,621,385,040 
Total domestic coinage 29,884,150.00 | 33,228,293.00 | 63,112,543.00 1,918,550,640 


In addition, Proof Coins manufactured at Philad 


elphia—669,384 sets. 


COINAGE EXECUTED FOR FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS (PIECES) 


Dominican Republic 3,000,000; El Salvador 6,000,000; Haiti 2,500,000; Honduras 27,293,500. 


38,793,500. 
United States Customs and 


Total 


Internal Revenue Receipts 


Source: Treasury Department ; 
Gross. Not reduced by appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, or 


ds of receipts. 
refune Internal Year Internal Year Internai 
(Fiscal) Customs Revenue (Fiscal) Customs | Revenue (Fiscal) Customs Revenue 


—_————_ 


Dollars Dollars 
Dollars Dollars ollars ee 

-295,014||1946.. .|435,475,072) 40,310,333,298||1952.. . 550,696,379165,634,894,258 
hee Pronto 3037 800,028 1947. . :|494,078,260|39,379.408,695/|1993. . -}613,419,582|70,170,973,376 
1940. ”|348,590,635| 5.303.133.988|| 1948. . .|421,723,028|41,853,485,252||1954. . . /562,020,618|70,299,651,501 
1943. . .|324°290.778|22,143.968 999|| 1949... 384,484, 796 | 40,307,284,874||1955.. . '606,396,634|66,288,691,586 
1944, | °|431'252'168|41,684.987,330||1950.. .|422,650,329|39,448.607,109]|1956, .. 704,897,516 75,109,083,197 
4945. ./354'775,542'43,902,001.929!'1951.. .'624,008,052 51, 106,094,995||1957(p) 754,461,446 80,171,939,403 


(p) Preliminary. 


iNew “YOrEs 6 - s. ~ e 
2||North Carolina..... 


Vv: 
as setis...... Washington 
one ee: se 2 West Virginia....... 80,810; 39 
aoe ee WWisconsin.......-... 8 of 570,093 
Pee. 127 Wyoming.......... 2: 21470 
Pees. . 63.620 
ese eae 408 245,910 


Source: Federal Reserve System (Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars) 


Instalment credit Noninstalment credit 
@ 
j 2 Lo} ot !@ 2 
= ’ a 
a 3 a3 es2 = gs | a | 
_ End of year | Total ° Sa Sta a a9 5 o 
“ or month fz wht HES | “a oF ue Ow 
a oo oso BG 32 a Be ec 35 
8 | Be | ede] Ses| be | § | 8 | 22) 58 
= <a | 638 | ms 2 RB ae | S58] as 
2,136 $355 $819 $130 $832 | $2,765 $613 | $1,440 $712 
oie 3 791 119 69 2,935 24 1,517 794 
2,462 455 816 182 1,009 3,203 746 1,612 845 
4,172 81 1,290 405 1,496 4,212 1,122 2,076 1,014 
6,69. 1,924 2,143 718 1,910 4,875 1,356 2,353 1,166 
8,996 3,018 2,901 853 2,224 5,402 1,445 2,673 1,284 
11,590 4,555 »701 898 2,431 5,715 1,532 2,795 1,388 
14,703 6,074 4,799 1,016 2,814 i 1,821 3,291 1,580 
15,294 5,972 4,880 1,085 3,357 F 1,934 3,605 1,784 
19,403 7,733 6,174 38 4,111 7,998 2,120 4,011 1,867 
23,005 9,835 6,779 1,610 4,781 8,238 2,187 4,124 1,927 
23,568 9,809 6,751 1,616 ,392 ; 2,408 4,308 2,008 
29,020 | 13,468 7,626 67 6,256 9,628 2,992 4,544 2,092 
31,552 436 8,139 1,793 7,184 | 10,311 3,421 4,702 2,188 
31,298 | 14,389 7,938 1,772 7,199 9,618 3,360 4,085 2,173 
31,233 | 14,410 7,805 1,759 +259 9,280 3,433 3,662 2,185 
31,273 50 7,698 +75: 7,320 9,23 3,527 3,500 2,203 
31,532 | 14,659 7,671 6 7,442 9,483 3,536 3,687 2,260 
31,901 | 14,852 7,731 1,783 7,535 9,806 3,741 3,785 2,280 


includes all consumer instalment credit extended for the purpose of purchasing automobiles and 
other consumer goods and secured by the items purchased, whether held by retail outlets or financial 
institutions. Includes credit on purchases by individuals of automobiles or other consumer goods that 
may be used in part for business. 

*Includes only repair and modernization loans held by financial institutions; such loans held by 
retail outlets are included in ‘‘other consumer goods paper.’”’ 


United States Life Insurance Purchases, Ownership and Assets 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
Source: Division of Statistics & Research, Institute of Life Insurance 
In millions of dollars. 


Purchases of Life Insurance! Insurance in Force 
Year Ordi- Indus- Ordi- Indus- 

,mary | Group] trial Total nary | Group | trial Credit | Total | Assets 
MO 2B ei. nese $9,400 | $1,100 | $3,100 |$13,600 |$52,892 | $4,247 |$12,318 $18 |$69,475 |1$11,538 
TOBON. 10,700 1,400 4,000 | 16,100 | 78,576 9,801 | 17,963 73 1106,413 ,880- 
TOBD oo we. 7,300 700 4,000 | 12,000 ,684 | 10,208 | 17,471 101 | 98,464 | 23,216 
1940 6,689 691 3,350 | 10,730 | 79,346 | 14,938 | 20,866 380 |115,530 | 30,802 
1945 9,859 1,265 3,430 | 14,554 |101,550 | 22,172 | 27,675 365 |151,762 | 44,797 
ODO... 17,326 6,068 5,402 | 28,796 |149,071 | 47,793 | 33,415 3,889 |234,168 | 64,020 
JD eee 17,97 4,031 5,461 7,467 |159,054 | 54,398 | 34,870 4,818 |253,140 ‘ 
HODQE ams ws 20,299 5,253 5,98 31,539 {170,795 | 62,913 | 36,448 ; 276,591 : 
1953, ...5.... 23, 6,243 6,501 36,238 |184,859 | 72,913 ; 304,259 | 78,533 
BOGE. 25,276 | 213,324 6,846 [245,446 |198,41 86,395 | 38,664 | 10,241 |333,719 486 
TGS eve. «+: 30,827 | 211,258 6,342 |248,427 |216,600 {101,300 | 39,682 | 14,750 |372,332 | 90,432 
NObO.... =. 5. 36,375 | 12,407 6,531 | 55,313 [238,099 |117,324 | 40,109 | 17,098 |412'630 | 96.011 
EE NS 00090 OEE 


IFigures exclude credit life insurance. 
*Includes group life on Federal Employees; $6,738,000,000 in 1954 and $1,925,000,000 in 1955. 
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Price Su 


The 
created Oct. 17, 1933, and became a part of the 
Department of Agriculture, 1939. It is authorized 
to engage in buying, selling, lending and related 
activities in agricultural commodities, with the 


Commodity Credit Corporation was 


object of supporting farm prices. The 82nd 
Congress provided that price support should be 
at 90% of parity for basic agricultural com- 


- modities and 75% to 90% for all other agricultural 
_commodities for the 1953 and 1954 crops. 


The 
Agricultural Act of 1954 provided for flexible price 
supports on the basic commodities, beginning with 
the 1955 crop, at a level ranging from a minimum 
of 82.5% of parity to a maximum of 90% for 
1955 and from a minimum of 75% to a maximum 
of 90% in. following years. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized 
by statute to borrow money as needed. This au- 
thorization was increased from $12,000,000,000 to 
$14,500,000,000 maximum amount to be outstanding 
at any one time on Aug. 1, 1956. 


Effective Nov. 2, 1953, CCC has been a part of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the administrator of 
the latter also being executive vice president 
of CCC. 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, the 
total dollar volume of price support extended on 
1956 crops totaled $2,979,000,000. This compared 
with $3,519,000,000 on 1954 crops through June 30, 
1956. 


LOAN TRANSACTIONS 
New Loans Made Fiscal Year 1957 


New loans made 


Commodity _— SSS 
No. Amount 
Basi mmodities: 
“Corn “4 ha SSS STs 301,033 e578, 456,010 
Cotton-—upiand Rese si ae 13,304,732 780,626,399 
Cotton—extra long staple 414 D2 
PpARUbA ics ois nai siete ote vie 67 39,637,168 
RICE ee alk suger e= 5 7, Ma fs 69,393,979 
PHODACOG rE oe sas oo 199,812,159 
Baton et Ses 231, 808 439,242,593 
SP OERE 7... vite io alts scale '3,845,235| 2,107,418,860 
peeeddeed Nonbasic 
m ties: 
eeroney SB - Seren) caetee 43 157,812 
SOT ISRIgE ON ate carafe |e <anotav a 605 4,427,682 
Total iiiew ss elees eae 648 4,585,494 
Other Bonbaste 
S: 
marley. oo ne 45,199 62,105,081 
Beans—dry edible...... 9,19. 24,230,381 
@oitonseed . Pec). .nas 37,757 
PPR AGO bw pelle a aixn 37,654 43,952,110 
Grain sorghum. 12,677 42,008,138 
es eee 20,464 eat ott 
ae naan 4,98 3,074,993 
Soybeans 90,708 126,103,943 
A atAle a cotesina ye eet 220,890) 324,916,531 
Total Pics support loans |4,066,773 |$2,436,920,885 


pport By U. S. Government 
Source: Commodity aie Corporation, U. S. Department of Agricuture 


PROGRAM RESULTS 
Oct. 17, 1933, through June 30, 1957 
rice support programs* 


Basic commodities.......... Loss $1,605,341,945 
Designated nonbasic 
commodities...........:. Loss 2,034,153,188 
Other nonbasic commodities. . Tore 963,422,041 
Exchange commodities: 
Strategic & critical 
MMAbETIAIG i s.h ne ele, ba Loss 2,960 
Total price support. ..Loss 4,602,920,134 
Supply program............ ain 309,046,864 
Foreign purchase program. ..Gain 50,341,879 
Emergency feed program... . Loss 4 "915,799 
Commodity export program.. Loss 306,415,255 
Storage facility program..... Loss 12,363,084 
Accounts & notes receivable. . Loss 6,159,884 
(charge offs) 
Total (excluding war- 
time subsidy costs) ...Loss 4,610,385,413 
Wartime consumer subsidy 
PIOUTAM 2 Soi walsceicyale Sara Loss 2,102,281,073 
Grand total....... .Loss $6,712,666,486 


*Of the basic commodities of the price ‘support 
program the CCC reflected a loss of $607,317,557 
on corn and cornmeal; a loss of $528,620,734 on 
wheat and wheat flour; a loss of $249,971,479 on 
cotton and a loss of $144,190,776 on peanuts. On 
nonbasic commodities there was a loss of $478,553,- 
402 on Irish potatoes and a loss of $189,698,695 on 
eggs prior to their being removed from the list 
of commodities supported. Other major losses are 
$1,443,823,366 on milk and butterfat and $109,844,- 
649 loss on wool which commodities are under 
mandatory support by present legislation, Other 
nonbasic commodities for which supports are per- 
missive reflected major losses of $175,598,609 on 
grain sorghum; $150,492,457 on flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil and $115,813,267 on cottonseed and prod- 
ucts. 


PRICE SUPPORT LOANS OUTSTANDING 
As of June 30, 1957 


Loans 
Commodity (gross) 
Basic commodities: 
COThil 8 eek pes » sraektete ial eaie $710,299,340 


Cotton—upland 
Cotton—extra long staple......... 


602,466,146 
032 


PEAT LS oie cha che 'n 4 oars a atriereieMoly 5,942,328 
RICO ii ee estate snes oo iota Renee 286,029 
FRODACCOSs ncaue oie'sng to's so ahsreaee> ene eae 577,507,525 
SUA CEES icra avis chpsariwtat stccofsitasn) anys arershe te 27,867,137 
SPS t al airs dle dacsietein dra ec eeeae 1,924,510,537 
i ted basic commodities 
ic ame SE, 29,175 
PUNE TOMA. Wiese e: ore sjeedl renee aeRO aatG 4,268,994 
Total sesii2c.... by ovinigtess > Ole saa 4,298,169 
basi mmodities: 
OR arlen esiei rte 3 cee 11,945,078 
Beasa-tdey edible. aantscmictes seers 
ee Lorber ee eee 1, Bear: 135 
WR. SOs... eee +4 
pera i hagsomrmd ee 8 PEC 5,017,249 
Reeth ie OL. Boe ee 230/330 
Soybeans Sd sal gaeTehenencle vroumionedoas tage laterite 18,054,015 
Mey teal Se. Sec aszes sk chats a ee ater evens eve 38,020,345 


$1,966,829,051 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States 


Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Commerce 


a ess For 
Year Loss Year Loss Year Loss Year Loss 
i9 ... .1$214,003,300}/1923....... _. |$535,372,782||1935 $235, 263,401 . |$647,860,000 
1ois., a3 $3 e438 O24) Keak 062, 124)|1936 266,659,449 715,074,000 
1913... 203°763.550||1925.......| 559,418,184//1937. 254,959,423 8 1,334,000 
1914..:....] 221:439,350|/1926....... 561,980,751]|1938. 258,477,944 648,909,000 
1915. ......| 172,033,200||1927...... {| 472;933,969||1939 275,102,119 730,084,000 
dpne 222) Bear Baa RS) Rava ao] Soa gae on td 
Seiten "*| 289535,050||1929....... 445, ,400, 
pete se 333° 878,876 LOS stain 501,980.624||1942 314 295,000 870,984,000 
GD Dies suse 320,540,399||1931....... 451.643,866||1943 373,000,000 aoe 
1920.......| 447,886,677||1932....... 400.859,554|| 1944 437,273,000]|1956 989 
1921.._....| 495,406,012]/1933....... 271,453,189]||1945. . 484.274.000||1957 (9 mo.)| 778,597,000 
ik Pe 506,541,001||1934. 271,197.296||1946. 554.070,000]| f 


Fires take annually in the United States over 11,000 lives. 
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Finance—Corporation Earnings 


Earnings of Representative Corporations 


CORPORATION 


*Asterisk indicates six months’ 
1957 earnings 


American 
American Can Co 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Gas & Electric Co......-- 
American Home Products Corp..... 
American Metal Co........---+-+++- 
American Radiator & Stand San..... 
American Smelting & Refining 
American Telephone & Telegraph... . 
American Tobacco Co........--.--- 
American Viscose Corp......--.---- 
Amaconda Co. ........----+sseree: 
Armco Steel Corp......-..----+-+--- 
Armstrong Cork Co..........-.---- 
Associates Investment Co.......--- 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....-... 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R 

Atlantic Refining Co............--- 
Babcock & Wilcox Co..........---- 
Baltimore & Ohio...........--- 
Bendix Aviation Corp.... 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.. 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Borden Co........- 
Borg-Warner Corp.... 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Chrysler Corp........-.-:,:+-++-+: 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co....... 
© 1, T. Financial Corp..........--- 
Cities Service Co..........-.5.-055 
Climax Molybdenum Co.........-. 
Merce OOlS CO... ee ee 
Colgate-Palmolive Co..........---> 
Columbia Broadcasting System...... 
Columbia Gas System, Inc.......-... 
Commercial Credit Co...........-- 
Commonwealth Edison Co,......... 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.... 
mantainer COMP. .:. 2.0... sere reece 
Continental Can Co............... 
@ontinental Oil Co.........6.--5-. 
Corn Products Refining Co......... 
Corning Glass Works. ..........-55 
Creole Petroleum Corp...........-. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp... . 
Deere & Co..........- 
Detroit Edison Co... 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 
du Pont de Nemours, E. Pale; 
Bastern Airlines, Inc............... 
Bastman Kodak Co............--.5- 
Federated Department Stores,...... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co........ 
Food Machinery & Chemical..... 
Ford Motor Co.... Re. ropa ia 
Freeport Sulphur 
General American 
General Dynamics Corp..........-. 
General Electric Co.,....... 
General Foods Corp... 
General Motors Corp... ae 
General Public Utilities Corp. 
General Telephone Corp 
Gillette Co. os. ae : 
Goodrich, B. F. Co..... ots 
& Rubber Co 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
SSEMONL COND is hire tb kitve ere gievs 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
RAL EL OTN. OO ipo pes as cis Hsia 
Hercules Powder Co......... 
Household Finance Corp..... 
Houston Lighting & Power Co 
Humble Oil & Refining Co 
Ideal Cement Co....... 
Illinois Central Railroad 
Illinois Power Co..... 
Imperial Oil, Ltd.. 
Wngersoll Rand Co.........-4+..45 
PaO SCECL OO). iis ess edie os weet 
International Business Machines... . 
International Harvester Co......... 
International Nickel Co. of Can 
International Paper Co............. 
International Petroleum Co... 

International Shoe Co.............. 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp...... 
Johns-Manville Corp......... 


income 


11,569,290 
52,127,975 
13,972,103 
24,805,326 
87,600,808 
25,363,673 
1 000 


28/215,262 
431,555,884 
13,309,497 


22,064,142 


21'254'336 
200/923'835 
1,000 


29'000,000 
46,662,127 


9,756,500 
218,064,000 
16,799,958 
15,602,703 
19,012,125 


10,414,006 
23,070,327 
23,511,183 


1955 earnings 
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Net Earnings for common shares 


1956 earnings 


33,202,304 
383,401,308 
,735,459 
94,162,004 
23,910,524 
6 000 


41,876,616 
7,702,892 
282,658,087 
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20,532,687 
40,418,390 
43,838,913 
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12,250,684 
229,500,000 
9,686,342 
11,305,194 
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1957 earnings .: 
9 mos. or 6 mos.* — 
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A 8,790,649* 
TOLZO» Wosrge eats ocs-e ears 
3.50 2,123,469* 
9.54 | 276,212,000 
5.08 
6.31 
2.10 
2.70 
2.80 
4.99 
4.32 
7.66 
4.00 8,057,222* 
2,20 58,421,000 
5.96 27,739,000 
9.43 43,146,628 
13.10 62,385,591 
3.16 31,347,000 
6.50 66,017,000 
7.05 53,967,678 
2.63 33,100,000 
3.53 5,295,509* 
3.92 12,989,254* 
3.79 14,347,000 


CORPORATION 


_ *Asterisk indicates six months’ 
1957 earnings 


Kroger Co........ Pears stags ae ore she 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co....... 

wed & Myers Tobacco Co...... : 
Bea EMILY Aes COO. 0-0 ssn 2 byeterayehe es Riscs e 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.......... ale 
Lone Star Cement Corp............ 
Louisiana Land & Exploration...... 
‘Lukens cn CO Maes Sete sec ate cea 


Meron e Cone... 0. ase tier sicicn apie a 
Middle South Utilities. ............ 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Co........ F 


National Cash Register Co......... 
National Dairy Products Corp. . 
National Distillers & Chemical 

National Gypsum Co. sie 

National Lead Co.. 
National Steel Corp.... 
New England Tel. & Tel. .. 
New York Central Railroad. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp 
North American Aviation... . nee 
Northern Pacific Railway Co....... 
Ohio Edison Co....... oes age oF ack 
DONO CO Ris pe else se aie ae 9 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp...... 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co............ 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co... 
Pan American World Airways....... 
Panhandle Pastern Pipeline Co...... 
Parke, Davis & CO.....-..26-5 sees 
Pee Penney CoO hs verre ieee c's oy aoe 
Pennsylvania Railroad............-. 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co....... 
Charles Pfizer & Co......-+.....+.5: 
Phelps Dodge Corp.....-..+-.++++5 
Phillips Petroleum Co...........+++ 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.......... 


il Co 
Radio Corp. of America. 
Ralston Purina Co..... 
Rayonier, Inc....... 
Republic Steel Corp. . 
Revere Copper & Brai 
Reynolds Metals Co...... 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co Soutele 
Richfield Oil Corp........-.--+--++ 


Skelly Oil Co. ......-. eee ee eee eee 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc.......... 
Southern California Edison Co...... 
Southern Company........----+-++: 
Southern Pacific Co....5-....-+5+55 
Southern Railway......-..---+++++- 
Standard Brands, Inc...........--- 
Standard Oil Co. of California....... 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana........ 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky...... 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey..... 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio..........- 
Sun Oil Co...... Teepe eee 
Sunray Mid-ContinentfOil Co....... 
wit & CO... ae ee eee 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.... . : 
PT ERHA! DO es. 5 liv celatsls'ste'afe ssl’ aaera 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.........-.-- 
Thompson Products, Inc........... 
Tidewater Oil Co......... i 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Transamerica Corp......- 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Co 
Union Carbide Corp...... 
Union Oil Co. of California 
Union Pacific Railroad... . Si 
United Aircraft Corp.....-..---+++> 
United Fruit Co.......--+s--see eee 
United Gas Corp.....-sesseseerees 
U.S. Gypsum C0.....6 eee cece eee 
U.S. Rubber Co.....-- reece ees 
U.S. Steel Corp. ... 2. seers ere eees 
West Penn Electric Co........-.-++ 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co..... 
Western Uniop Telegraph.......--- 
Weyerhouser Timber Co......-..-- 


1955 earnings 
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F, W. Woolworth Co,.....-----+--: 


Wrigley Co... oes g eee teeter eens 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co...... 
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Net 
income 


267,890,801 
149,431,710 
12,478,021 
808,534,919 
oreo) 


34,598,848 
11'153,703 
43°174,587 


earn 
1956 earnings 9 mos. or 6 eae 
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1-49=1 : hr 
Statistics, United States D 
: was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index 
a sea cities, has been linked to the previously pub! 
nd rebased on 1947-49=100 to form a continuous 
ndexes are also shown on the 1935-39=100 base on this page. Dispel asa 
ice Index measures the average change 5 8) 
A a eee eecenar and salaried-clerical worker families. Data for 
all cities are combined for the United States average. 


‘ost of Living data on 1935-39=100 base for years 1915 to 1952 consult pages 760 and 761 in the ~ 
tion of the WorLD ALMANAC. Z 
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Consumers’ Price Indexes, All Items and Food 
REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49=100; BASE COMPARED TO 1935-39=100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


1947-49100 | 1935-39=—-100 1947-49—100 1935-39100 
Year and month All Total Year and month lt | Total 
items food All items items food All items 
BOSD AVE... ssc es 58.7 49.7 | 98.1 1946 Avg 83.4 79.0 139.5 
1936 Avg 59.3 50.1 99.1 1947 Avg 95.5 95.9 159.6 
1937 Ave 61.4 52.1 102.7 1948 Avg. 102.8 104.1 171.9 
bi MOS8 AVZ......... 60.3 48.4 100.8 LOAD AVE erin 101.8 100.0 170.2 
MEDD O AVE... wwe 59.4 47.1 99.4 1950 Avg...u..... 102.8 101.2 171.9 
: 19409 Avg......... 59.9 47.8 100.2 LOSL AVE as dca es 111.0 112.6 185.6 
j 1941 Avg 62.9 52.2 105.2 VOD2 A Wiss Frcs vnc 113.5 114.6 189.8 
1942 Avg......... 69.7 61.3 116.6 LOSS AVES. 5c as a5 4 114.4 112.8 191.3 
1943 Avg..... 74.0 68.3 3. TO54. AVE... 0.0 114.8 112.6 191.9 
1944 Avg..... 75.2 67.4 125.7 1955 Avg.. 114.5 110.9 N.A, 
1945 Avg........ 76.9 68.9 128.6 LOSG AVE. cs cies 116.2 in cd N.A. 
N.A.—Not Available 
Retail Food Prices in Large Cities 
(1947-49=100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
Food at home 
Cereals, Meats, < 
Total food | Total food bakery poultry, Dairy Fruits, 
City at home products fish products vegetables 
Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug.| Aug. ) Aug.| Aug. | Aug.| Aug. | Aug.| Aug. | Aug. 
1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 195 19. 1956 | 19. 1956 | 1957 | 1956 
United States avg...! 117.9| 113.1) 116.6] 111.8] 131.0) 126.3] 111.9] 99.9] 111.5| 109.2] 121.3] 120.7 
Atlanta, Ga... ++ | 115.8] 112.1) 114.8) 111.2) 124.0] 117.6] 115.5] 103.0) 110.3] 112.7] 122.7| 125.5 
Baltimore, Md 118.4) 114.1] 115.5) 111.9] 127.3] 121.8) 112.3] 101.0] 112.5] 109.2] 115.2) 121.4 
Boston, Mass. 117.5} 112.8] 115.7] 110.9) 131.1] 123.6] 108.6} 100.5] 116.1] 111.4) 119.4| 118.7 
Chicago, Ill... 115.0} 110.9) 113.0] 109.1) 122.6] 120.7] 105.1] 93.2) 111.1] 110.2] 118.5] 118.5 
Cincinnati, Ohi 120.2) 114.7) 119.1} 113.7) 131.8] 124.6] 114.8] 101.3] 114.7] 113.7] 122.1! 119.7” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 115.9] 111.6) 114.2) 109.9] 124.0) 122.2) 108.2| 97.2] 104.3] 104.3] 121.3] 116.9 
Detroit, Mich... ».| 119.3] 115.6] 117.8) 114.3) 124.9] 120.0) 108.6} 98.1) 111.7| 110.7] 130.3| 132.8 
Houston, Tex........ 115.3} 110.2) 113.8] 108.9} 121.4) 117.6} 107.4] 94.5] 112.0} 109.1] 121.7} 121.5 
Kansas City, Mo..... 114.3} 109.9) 112.7) 108.3) 126.4] 121.1) 108.7] 95.9} 107.9] 111.2) 119.1! 115.5 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...| 118.9] 113.4] 115.6] 109.9] 139.0] 131.1] 112.9] 99.9] 105.5] 103.5] 114.1 113.3 
Minneapolis, Minn.../ 115.6} 113.0] 114.4] 112.5) 129:6| 126.3] 104.5! 95.3] 104°6| 111.4 124.7] 125.1 
New BODKIN, Wier Aces 117.7) 112.6) 115.9] 110.9) 135.1) 130.3} 111.7| 101.8] 112.4) 106.8! 116.9| 113.7 
Phitadelphia, Pa...... 121.5] 115.9) 119.7| 114.4) 133.2] 129.9] 114.0] 103.2) 117.0] 111.4) 127.2] 123°5 
Pittsburgh, PBiare Cbd 118.9} 114.5] 117.6] 113.1) 129.3] 125.1) 110.4] 99:2] 111.9] 107.6] 120.8] 123°6 
Portland, Ore........ 119.0} 115.6} 117.9] 114.7) 134.7] 130.1) 115.2) 102.5] 117.2! 113.7| 110.2] 117.0 
St. Louis, Mo........| 118.1] 113.3) 115.3] 111.4] 125.1] 120:3] 109:1| 97.1 102.7| 104.8} 124.1] 124.4 
San Francisco, Calif. .| 118.2] 114.7] 116.9] 113.4] 139.9] 137.4] 114.0] 104.8] 110.5) 106.1 117.5} 119.6 
; Scranton, Pa......... 116.1) 110.5) 116.2) 110.0) 127.0] 124.4) 112.7] 99.7] 109.8] 105.2] 123.5] 118'0 
Seattle, Wash... ,- +++ | 119.1) 114.9] 118.4] 114.4) 140.4) 136.8] 112.3] 100.4] 118.4] 113.0] 117.9 122.9 
Washington, D.C..., | 120.0) 113.7] 118.3) 112.0! 129.8] 122.5! 111.2! 97.11 116.6! 115.3! 125.0! 120.5 


PS ‘etail Prices of Food 
an Oe AB AG = 1OUY ee : 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United. States Department of Labor 

= Food at home 


‘Dairy Fruits Ot 
products |vegetables| food 


95.9 

re 104.1 
00.0 100.0 
101.2 101.2 
112.6 112.6 
114.6 114.6 
112.8 112.5 
112.6 111.9 
110.9 109.7 
15 Bf 110.2 
112.8 111.1 
113.6 ‘112.0 
113.2 111.4 
113.8 112.1 
114.6 113.0 
116.2 114.7 
117.4 116.1 
117.9 116.6 


1Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) and other miscellaneous f 


Wholesale Price Indexes’ - 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor - 
The Wholesale Primary Market Price Index is designed to ae the rate oP ected of the 
composite of price movements, and to measure price changes not influenced by quality, quantity 
terms of sale, etc. Wholesale refers to sales in quantities, not to prices received or paid by whole- 
salers. Prices named are f.o.b. production or central marketing points, most of them collected from — 
manufacturers and producers. — 


Group (1947-49—100) 


ORI TO Se gre Oe te OTC 
> IPRETHB NOU UUGSatets <teieiste sietctva = leis ie agaiees > ann By: 
PPFOGGHHEO TOONS 7c. cortinies Sic. ee tiwels Sala cleieie oe 


All commodities other than farm and 
Textile products and apparel...... + 
Hides, skins and leather products. . 
Fuel, power and lighting materia! a7 
Chemicals and allied products................ 
ab ber Od Proagucts s .7 2). es ose so ore nie 
Lumber and _ wood ae tee i Lyte OP ORS ERE 
Pulp, paper and allied products.............. 
Metals and metal products. ................. 
Machinery and motive products.............. 
Furniture and other household durables....... 
Non-metallic minerals—structural............ 
Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages. 
QUISGOMANIDOUN \ yiacsciee) cise au pallor sc clesd Sue call oue mrs 


1Preliminary. 


Personal Consumption Expenditures for the U. S. 


Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 
(In millions of dollars) 
- 1935 1940 1945 | 1950 | 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 


Wood and tODACOO,. .o:.-i6. 66.6 2 se isis 17,621| 22,223) 44,573] 63,250] 77,188] 78,343] 81,361) 86,367 
Clothing, accessories and jewelry....-... 7.010} 8,857| 19,706] 22,705| 24,665) 24,504/ 25,648) 27,017 
PPCPAONGL CATO, co 8 cc cje ose a ee ee es am 802} 1,036] 1,982] 2,355} 2,728) 2,893) 3,182) 3,581 
PE OUSIUI NS cas erie ee cia c saith wise 7,640| 9,327| 12,407] 21.356] 27,572) 29,539) 31,120) 32,841 
Household operation..............-... 7.737| 10,479| 15,530] 27,414| 30,190} 30,854; 33,912) 36,113 
Medical care and death expemses........ 27728] 3.533| 5,756] 9,257| 11,266] 11,765) 12,501) 13,405 
Personal business........-..--+.- ‘{" 7] 31119] 33646] 4,431) 8,181] 10,659] 11,559] 12,766) 13,968 
| ‘Transportation.......,..-.. “"| 51281] 7/143] 6,845] 23,225) 26,994) 26,797| 32,194) 30,314 
MERON PRGIOI ft ong 5.4 0 tas ees 2,63) 3,761} 6,13! , 11,832] 12,18 , 13,844 
Private education and research. : 50' 641 4} 1,959] 2,444) 2,708 ,059| 3,565 . 
| prelipious and welfare activities......... 862| 1,012] 1,735] 2,463} 2,978] 3,231) 3,370) 3,746 
| Foreign travel and remittances—net..... 352 223| 1,621) 1,093] 2,026} 2,175) 2,288) 2,399 
| Total personal consumption _ : 
| expenditures...........----..+:. 56,289) 71,881|121,699/194,026/ 230,542 236,557|254,421|267,160 
Portraits on U. S. Currency 
Amt. Fertrait Embellishment on Back Amt. Forme Embellishment on Back 
$1 Washington /|Great Seal of U. S. 3100 Franklin. . .| Independence Hall 
2 Jefferson... |Monticello 500 MeKinley..|Ornate denominational marking 
5 Lincoln... .|Lincoln Memorial 1,000 |Cleveland../Ornate denominational marking 
10 Hamilton. .|U. 8S. Treasury 5,000 |Madison...|Ornate denominational marxing 
20 Jackson....|White House 10,000 |Chase. .|Ornate denominational marking 
50 Grant. ...|U. S Capitol 100,000/Wilson.....|Ornate denominational marking 
Portraits on U. S. Treasury Bonds and Savings Bonds 
mi- Savings Denomi- Savings 
Lene Treasury bonds i bonds nation Treasury bonds bonds 
lee ae eee fies aes: PRE ema e eee ROS? 8: 
$10 Franklin $1,000 |Lincoln.............- Lincoln 
25 Washington 5,000 |Monroe.......---+0++ Monroe 
50 Jefferson 10,000 |Cleveland...........- T. Roosevelt 
100 |Jackson..........++-- Cleveland 50,000 |McKinley 


RE ihren ohh aare Oise PRET F. D. Roosevelt|| 100,000 |Grant.........-..-. : 
500 |Washington.........-. Wilson 1,000,000 |T. Roosevelt 
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Source: Forest Service, U. S. 

The late summer of 1957 brought a large num- 
ber of forest fires in California and the Pacific 
Northwest. On one day in September, Federal 
and state forest fire protection forces in California 
were fighting 75 fires in various parts of the state. 
Prolonged drought earlier in the summer caused 
the closure of some forest areas in the north- 
eastern states, because of danger. California had 
suffered heavily in 1955 and 1956. ; 

One of the worst brush fires in California’s 
history occurred in the Malibu section of western 
Los Angeles County late in 1956. Between Christ- 
mas, 1956, and New Year’s Day, 1957, the Malibu 
fire burned over some 49,000 acres, destroying 
87 homes, and caused millions of dollars of 
damage. 

A month earlier 11 men lost their lives in the 
Inaja Fire in San Diego County, Calif. The fire 
burned over 45,000 acres of land in and adjoin- 
ing the Cleveland National Forest, including part 
of the watershed above El Capitan Reservoir, 
which supplies water for the city of San Diego. 

State and county agencies early in 1957 under- 
took emergency treatment of the burned areas 
in the Malibu Mountains, because of the threat 
of flood damage by the destruction of vegetative 
watershed cover. Under authority of the Flood 
Control Acts, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and local agencies cooperated in emergency 
flood prevention measures on other burned areas 
in southern California. A total of 49,400 acres 
was seeded to quick-growing weeds and grasses, 


Fewer Fires in 1957 

During the first 8 months of 1957, a total of 
5,652 fires were reported on national forest lands 
administered by the Forest Service, U. S. Dept. 
of Agricuture. This was a substantial reduction 
from the 9,699 reported in the corresponding 
8-month period of 1956. It was also below the 
5-year average of 7,777 fires for the same period. 
Total area burned in the national forests between 
Jan. 1 and Aug. 31, 1957, was 72,737 acres, com- 
pared with 162,979 acres for the same 8 months of 
1956, and with an annual average of 133,268 acres 
for the period in the preceding 5 years. Of the 
5,652 national-forest fires in the first 8 months of 
1957, the Forest Service was able to hold all but 
347 to less than 10 acres. 

For all forest lands in the United States, 
Federal, state and private, a total of 143,485 
fires were reported in 1956. Area burned was 
6,605,894 acres. Both number of fires and area 
burned in 1956 were the lowest on record. Com- 
parable figures for the preceding year were 
145,180 fires and 8,068,601 acres burned. 


Fire Protection Extended 
Under the Clarke-McNary law of 1924, the 
U. S. Forest Service cooperates with state forestry 
agencies to provide systematic protection from 
fire for state and private lands. Cooperative pro- 
tection was extended in 1956 to nearly 3,000,000 
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1957 Nobel Prize Winners 


Department 

yes acres, 
389,924, acres. 
maintains direct protection over national forest 
areas. Total frea of Federal, state, and private 
land protected by all agencies was 607,032,000 
acres. 

About 41,000,000 acres of state and private forest 
and watershed land still lacked organized protec- 
tion against fires in 1957. Most of the unpro- 
tected land was in the southern states. In 1956, 
11.2% of the unprotected area was burned, com- 
pared with 0.3% of the protected area. Seventy 
percent of the total area burned by forest fires in 
the United States was in the 41,000,000 acres still 
unprotected. 

The breakdown of fires and acreages burned in 
1956 by regions follows: 


Region No. of fires Acreage burned 
Rocky Mountain 7,425 172,465 
Pacific 919 199,322 
North Central 10,442 517,662 
Southern 02,710 5,290,217 
Eastern 14,989 26,228 


On lands under organized protection, incen- 
diarism was the leading cause of forest fires; a 
total of 24,015 fires were of incendiary origin, 
mostly the result of traditional burning of woods 
in the South. Debris burning caused 21,436 fires; 
careless smokers 16,643; lightning 11,459; camp- 
ers 4,235; railroads 2,892; and lumbering 2,513. 
Miscellaneous or unknown causes accounted for 
11,145. No information was available on causes 
of forest fires in unprotected areas. 

The nationwide Cooperative Forest Fire Pre- 
vention campaign, featuring “‘Smokey, the fire- 
preventin’ bear,’’ continued to encourage care 
with fire in the woods. This campaign is conducted 
by state and Federal forest services under the 
direction of the Advertising Council, a public 
service association of members of the advertising 
industry--fhe Keep Green programs sponsored 
by forest industries in cooperation with State 
Foresters, and other efforts stressed prevention. 


Awards for Heroism 

American Forest Fire Medals for Heroism were 
awarded to Chester D. Cannon, Jr., of Alturas, 
Calif., and to Joseph D. Kobus, Carmel Valley, 
Cal. The medals were presented during the an- 
nual meeting of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion at Madison, Wis., in October, 1957, by R. E. 
McArdle, Chief of the U. S. Forest Service, 
representing the American Forest Fire Founda- 
tion, sponsor of the awards. Cannon, an employee 
of the Forest Service, received his award in 
recognition of unusual courage and leadership in 
saving the lives of 59 men during the McKinley 
fire in California, Sept. 22, 1956. Kobus, also 
a Forest Service employee, was honored for 
heroic action in saving 4 inexperienced fire- 
fighters entrapped by flames during the Thomp- 
son Peak Forest fires in California, Sept. 6, 1955. 


Lester B. Pearson and Other Nobel Prize Winners 


Lester Bowles Pearson, for 9 years Canada’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and active 
in many important diplomatic posts, was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize Oct. 14, 1957, by the Nobel 
committee in Oslo, Norway. The prize is one of 
five established by the will of Alfred Nobel in 
1896. Pearson relinquished his post as Secretary 
after the defeat of the Liberal party in Canada 
in June, 1957. He served as president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations when the 
Korean armistice was agreed on, took part in 
organizing NATO, initiated the agreement for the 
partition of Palestine, and proposed the U. N. 
Emergency Force now policing disputed areas in 
the Near East. He was born in Toronto, Apr. 23, 
1897, and attended the Univ. of Toronto and Ox- 
ford. He is a member of the Canadian parliament. 

The 1957 award of the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture was made Oct. 17 by the Swedish Academy 
of Literature, Stockholm, to Albert Camus, 43, 
French novelist and playwright. After one year’s 
association with Communism Camus was dis- 
illusioned by it and began writing constructively, 
combatting the pessimism of his compatriots. The 
prize committee commended his ‘‘genuine moral 
pathos” and ‘‘the idealistic aim that is the base 
of the Nobel prize.’’ Camus’ latest book, The 
Fall, was published in New York in 1957. 

Dr. Daniel Bovet, head of the Dept. of Phar- 
macology of the Italian Health Institute in Rome, 


Italy, was awarded the 1957 Nobel Prize for Medi- 
cine and Physiology by the Royal Carolinian In- 
stitute in Stockholm. Dr. Bovet is a theoretician, 
whose studies have produced syntheses of drugs 
that relieve allergies, such as asthma and hay. 
fever, deaden muscular pain and produce relaxa- 
tion to aid surgery. One of the drugs, succinyl- 
choline, came from his studies of curare. He was 
born in Neuchatel, Switzerland, in 1907, is mar- 
ried to the daughter of the former Italian permier, 
Pop = Nitti, and became an Italian citizen in 


The Nobel Prize in Physics was divided between 
Prof. Tsung Dao Lee of Columbia Univ. and Prof. 
Chen Ning Yang, of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N. J. By their cooperative studies 
in nuclear physics the two scientists found that 
the accepted principle of conservation of parity 
did not apply when atoms were smashed. Prof. 
Yang, 34, is the son of a mathematician at the 
Univ. of Shanghai. Dr. Lee is 30. The men met at 
a university in Kumming, China, came to the 
eer ri ere and began working together here 

‘ ey are permanent resi 
ae Ae the United States. a 

Sir exander Todd, 50, Professor of Or 
Chemistry at Cambridge Univ., England, von ae 
Nobel Prize for Chemistry for his work in pro- 
teins, technically described as nucleotides and 
nucleotide co-ensymes. 
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dom and the United States; and (2) from Sept. 29 to Oct. 7, 1944 


UNITED NATIONS 


Structure of the United Nations 
The foundations of the United N the a ae ae ee B bart 
n ations were laid a e Dum on Oaks Conference in Washingt 
(1) from Aug. 21 to Sept. 28, 1944, between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the ‘United Kine- 


, between China, the United 


Kingdom and the United States. The proposals for establishment of an organization of nati 

Maintenance of world peace led to the calling of the United Nations Conference on Taterineeade Oveante 
zation at San Francisco where, April 25 to June 26, 1945, the charter of the United Nations was drawn 
up. It was signed June 26 by 50 nations. Poland, one of the original 51 members, signed Oct. 15, 


1945. Four additional nations were admi 


1949, 


tted to membership in 1946, two in 1947, 
one in 1950, 16 in 1955, 4 in 1956, and 2 in 1957, peices the Eatal oon a en ees 


The charter pledges signatories to maintain international peace and security, and to co-operate in 


-establishing political, economic and social conditions favorable to these objectives. 


It precludes the 


United Nations from intervening in the internal affairs of any nation without prejudice, however, to 
the application of enforcement measures with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace 
ois = eae Asai : 

e charter came effect Oct. 24, 1945, when the requisite ratifications by the = 
bers of the Security Council (China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom ced the United States) and 
a majority of other signatories was reached by the USSR depositing the instrument of ratification. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes then signed the protocol formally proclaiming that the charter 


had come into 


force. 


The seat of the United Nations is in New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1957 


Nation admission 
Afghanistan... |Nov. 19, 1946 
Albania....... Dec. 14, 1955 
Argentina..... iO. M. 
Australia. ....{|O. M. 
Austria....... Dec. 14, 1955 
Belgium...... iO. M. 
Bolivia....... iO. M. 

Brasil ...sios- iO. M. 
Builgaria...... Dec. 14, 1955 

a.......|April 19, 1948 
Byelorussian 

Sishe VPyyace Oo. M. 
Cambodia. ...|Dec. 14, 1955 
Canada....... iO. M. 
Ceylon....... Dec. 14, 1955 
GUNG ET or. 50.04 Oo. M. 

DID si. 25 is.3 Oo. M. 
Colombia..... 0. M, 
Costa Rica....{O. M. 

Ls cag ree . M. 
Czechoslovakia|O. M. 
Denmark..... Oo. M. 
Dominican 

Republic....|O. M. 
HKeuador...... iO. M. 
Bgypt.:...0.. O. M. 

E. Salvador... |O. M. 
Ethopia...... O. M. 
Finland....... Dec. 14, 1955 
IPTANCE cole ~ a). iO. M. 
RSTEGOE I. sic ese. O. M. 
hana........ March’8,'1957 
Guatemala....|O. M. 
Prati oT iO. M. 
Honduras..... O. M. 
Hungary...... Dec. 14, 1955 
Iceland....... Novy. 19, 1946 
ic Cree O. M. 
Indonesia... . . Sept. 28, 1950 
LO Teens See iO. M. 
EAs nceichet s, = sy 
Ireland....... Dec. 14, 1955 
Israel . (May 11, 1949 
PCALY.S Wicrahe stout Dec. 14, 1955 


guay, 


curity, 


Committee—Du 
cal Committee—Emil 


mala); Second 


(Norway) ; 
Self-Governing 


Khoman (Thailand); 


Tunisia, 


Date of Chief representative Date of Chief representative 
12th regular session Nation admission |12th regular session 
‘Dr. Naji-Bullah WHDAN.,......- Dec. 18, 1956! Alichiro Fujiyama 
‘Behar Shtylla Jordan....... Dec. , 1955| Yusuf Haikal 
Mariano J. Drago MGROS Ne act tenec one Dec. 14, 1955) Phuoi Sananikone 
R. G. Casey Lebanon...... 0. M Charles Malik 
Leopold Figi elberla 2 cs Oo. M. Henry Ford Cooper 
‘Victor Larock Libya nash. Dec. 14, 1955|/Suleiman Jerbi 
Manuel Barrau Pelaez||Luxembourg. .|O. M Joseph Bech 
Oswaldo Aranha Malaya, Ismail Bin Dato Ab- 
Milko Tarabanov Federation of|Sept. 17, 1957}_ dul Rahman 
Sithu U Thant Mexico. -... Ac oO. M. Luis Padilla Nervo 

Morocco....-. Nov. 12, 1956] Ahmed Balafrei 
K. V. Kiselev IN@D als a.252.. jsicte Dec. 14, 1955) Rishikesh Shaha 
M. Penn-Nouth Netherlands. ..|}O. M J. M. A. H. Luns 
Sidney E. Smith New Zealand. .|O. M. T. L. McDonald 
R. S. S. Gunewardene||Nicaragua....|O. M. Guillermo Sevilla- 
Jose Serrano Sacasa 
George K. C. Yeh ~ ||Norway....../O. M. Halvard Lange 
Carlos Sanz de Santa- Pakistan......|Sept. 30, 1947) Malik Firoz Khan 
maria - Noon 
Dr. Luis F. Jimenez ||Panama...... 0. M. Aquilino E. Boyd 
‘Emilio Nufez- Paraguay..... oO. M. Raul Sapena Pastor 
Portuondo (PERU ai .e10 ...(O. M. Manuel Cisneros 
Vaclav David Philippines. ...|O. M. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
Ernst Christiansen Poland. ...... O. M. Adam Rapacki 
Portugal...... Dec, 14, 1955} Dr. Vasco Vieira Garin 
Porfirio Herrera Baez |/Romania..... Dec. 14, 1955)/Ion Gheorghe Maurer 
Jose Vicente Trujillo ||Saudi Arabia. .|O. M. Ahmad Shukairy 
Mahmoud Fawzi Spain. 2... Dec. 14, 1955|Jose Felix de Lequerica 
Miguel Rafel Urquia ||Sudan........ Nov. 12, 1956) Yacoub Osman 
Ato Yilma Deressa Sweden....... Nov. 19, 1946/ Osten Unden 
Johannes Virolainen Syria sis . ens oO. M. Salah Eddine Bitar 
Christian Pineau 'Thailand..... Dec. 16, 1946] Prince Wan Waithaya- 
‘Evangelos Averoff- , kon 
Tossizza ig bio tsb t-) ¢: PS Nov. 12, 1956)Bahi Ladgham 
Ako Adiei Turkey... 2... oO. M. Seyfullah Esin 
Jorgé Skinner-Klee ‘Ukrainian 
Emile St: Lot. SuiShins want. oO. M. L. F, Palamarchuk 
Marco Antonio Batres||Union of South 
Imre Horvath Africa......|O. M. J.S. 5. Botha 
Gudmundur I. Gud- /|U.S.S.R....|0.M. Andrei A. Gromyko 
mundsson United 
iV. K. Krishna Menon Kingdom. ../O. M. Selwyn Lloyd 
Dr. Subandrio United States. .|O. M. John Foster Dulles 
Nasrollah Entezam 6 “lo. M Cesar Charione 
Ali Mumtaz Al-Daf- ||Uruguay....-. ys st 
tari Venezuela..... oO. M. Jose Loreto Arismendi 
Frank Aiken Yemen....+.-. Sept. 30, 1947| Prince Sayful Islam 
Mrs. Golda Meir Al-Hassan 
Giuseppe Pella YYugoslavia....|O. M. |Koca Popvie 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES (Twelfth Regular Session) 


President—Sir Leslie Munro (New Zealand). 
Vice-Presidents—Ceylon, China, France, Para- 


and the U.S.S.R., 
Kingdom and the United States. 

(A country and not 
list of Vice-Presidents, 
in the name of a 
normally the heads of de: 

Committee Chairmen—: 
including the Regulation of Armaments) 
alol Abdoh (Iran); Special Politi- 
io Arenales Catalan (Guate- 


@ person 
as the election is made 

State. The Vice-Presidents are 

legations.) 

First (Political and Se- 


the United 
is named in the 


(Economic and Financial) Commit- 
tee—Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia) ; (Social Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee—Mrs. Aase Liones 


Fourth (Trusteeship, 


Territories) 
Fifth 


including Non- 
Committee—Thanat 
(Administrative and 


Budgetary) Committee W. H. J. van Asch van 
Wijck (Netherlands); Sixth (Legal) Committee— 
Santiago Pérez-Pérez ( Venezuela). 

The General Assembly is composed of all the 
members. Each nation may send 5 representatives 
and 5 alternates to each session of the Assembly, 
but is entitled to only one vote. 

Any matter within the scope of the charter may 
be brought before the General Assembly for 
debate and the Assembly may make recommenda- 
tions on any such matter except issues on the 
agenda of the Security Council. However, 
the General Assembly in November 1950 decided 
that if the Security Council, because of lack of 
unanimity of the permanent members, fails to 
exercise its primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, in 
any case where there appears to be a threat 
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to the peace. breach of the peace or act of ag- 
pression, the Assembly should consider the mat- 
ter immediately with a view to making appro- 
priate recommendations to members for collective 
measures, including, in the case of a breach 
of the peace or act of aggression, the use of 
armed forces when necessary, to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. On 
important questions a two-thirds majority of 
members present and voting is required; on other 
questions a simple majority is sufficient. 

A general or steering committee co-ordinates 
the proceedings of the Assembly and is composed 
of 16 members—the president of the Assembly, the 
eight vice-presidents, and the chairmen of the 
seven Main Committees. 

The Assembly held the first part of its first 
session in London Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, 1946; the 
second part in New York Oct. 23 to Dec. 15, 1946. 
Its first special session was held in New York 
April 28 to May 15, 1947, to consider the Palestine 
question. The second regular session was held in 
Wew York Sept. 16 to Nov. 29, 1947, and a second 
special session on the Palestine question in New 
York April 16 to May 14, 1948. The first part of 
the third session was held in Paris Sept. 21, to 
Dec. 12, 1948, and the second part in New York 
April 5 to May 18, 1949. The fourth session was 
held in New York Sept. 20 to Dec. 10, 1949. The 
fifth regular session was held in New York Sept. 
19, 1950 to Nov. 5, 1951. The sixth regular 
session met in Paris Nov. 6, 1951, to Feb. 5, 
1952. The seventh regular session of the Assembly, 
the first to be held at Headquarters, opened on 
Oct. 14, 1952, and closed on Aug. 28, 1953. The 
eighth regular session was held in New York from 
Sept. 15 to Dec. 9, 1953. The ninth regular session 
was held in New York from Sept. 21 to Dec. 
17, 1954. The Assembly’s tenth regular session 
was held in New York from Sept. 20 to Dec. 20, 
1955. The first emergency special session, on the 
Middle East question, was held from November 
1 to 10, 1956; the second on the question of 
Hungary, from November 4 to 10, 1956. The As- 
Sembly’s eleventh regular session was held in 
New York from November 12, 1956, to March 8, 
1957, it resumed its session, in order to discuss 
again the question of Hungary, from September 
10 to 14, 1957. The twelfth regular session was 
convened in New York on September 17, 1957. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council consists of eleven members, 
five with permanent seats. The remaining six are 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; 
they are not eligible for immediate re-election. 


Membership 


Permanent members of the Council: China, 
France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Non-permanent members: 
bia, Iraq, Sweden; 
Panama, 

The Presidency of the Council is held monthly 
in turn by the Member States in English alpha- 
betical order, 

The Security Council has the primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and 
security and members agree to carry out its de- 
cisions. The Council may investigate any dispute 
that might threaten international peace and se- 
curity. 

Decisions on procedural questions are made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members. On all other 
matters the affirmative vote of seven members 
must include the concurring votes of all permanent 
members; it is this clause which gives rise to the 
So-called ‘‘veto.’”’ A party to a dispute must re- 
frain from voting. 

Reporting to the Security Council are: the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, which advises the Council 
on military requirements for maintaining peace; 
and the Disarmament Commission which is con- 
cerned with the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and the control of atomic energy. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly 
for 3-year terms of office. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. The Council 
is responsible under the General Assembly for 
carrying out the functions of the United Nations 
with regard to international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health and related matters. 


Until 1959: Colom- 
until 1960: Canada, Japan, 


Membership of the Council 


Until 1959—Brazil, Canada, Greece, Indonesia, _ 


the United States and Yugoslavia. 

Until 1960—Finland, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, 
the USSR, and the United Kingdom. 

Until 1961—Chile, China, Costa Rica, France, 
Netherlands, the Sudan. 

The President of the Economic and Social coun- 
cil for 1957 was Mohammad Mir Khan (Pakistan). 
The First Vice-President was Miss Minerva Ber- 
nardino (Dominican Republic), and the Second 
Vice-President was Jerzy Michalowski (Poland). 

The Economic and Social Council had the fol- 
lowing Commissions in 1956: 


Functional Commissions 


Transport and Communications;; Statistical; 
Population; Social; Narcotic Drug; Human Rights; 
Status of Women; International Commodity Trade. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Europe. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 


Specialized Agencies 

The eleven formally constituted specialized agen- 
cies as of Nov. 12, 1956, are: the International 
Labor Organization (ILO); the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations (FAO); 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO): the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(Bank); the International Finance Corporation 
(IFC); the International Monetary Fund (Fund); 
the World Health Organization (WHO); the 
Universal Postal Union (UPU); the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU); and the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO). 

The purposes of ILO are to contribute to the 
establishment of a lasting peace by promoting 
social justice; to improve, through international 
action, labor conditions and living standards; and 
to promote economic and social stability. 

The purposes of FAO are to raise nutrition levels 
and living standards; to secure improvements in 
production and distribution of food and agricul- 
tural products; to better conditions of country 
dwellers; and by these means to contribute to 
expanding world economy. 

The purposes of UNESCO are to promote collab- 
oration among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, rule of 
law and human rights and freedoms without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion. 

The purpose of WHO is to aid the attainment 
by all peoples of the highest possible level of 
health. 

The purposes of the Bank are to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of territories of 
members by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes; to promote private for- 
eign investment and, when private capital is not 
readily available on reasonable terms, to supple- 
ment private investment by providing loans for 
productive purposes out of its own capital, funds 
raised by it, and its other resources; and to pro- 
mote the balanced growth of international trade 
and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of 
payments by encouraging international investment 
for the development of the productive resources of 
the International Bank’s members. 

The purpose of the International Finance Cor- 
poration is to further economic development by 
encouraging the growth of productive private en- 
terprise in its member countries, particularly in 
the less developed ‘areas. It is empowered to invest 
in productive private enterprises in association 
with private investors, and without government 
guarantee of repayment in cases where sufficient 
private capital is not available on reasonable 
terms; and to serve as a clearing house to bring 
together investment opportunities, private capi- 
tal, both foreign and domestic and experienced 
management. 

The purposes of the Fund are to promote inter- 
national monetary co-operation and the expansion 
of international trade; to promote exchange sta- 
bility, maintain orderly exchange arrangements 
among members, and to avoid competitive ex- 
change depreciations; to assist in the establish- 
ment of a multilateral system of payments in re- 
spect of current transactions between members and 
in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions 
which hamper world trade. 

_ The purpose of ICAO is to study problems of 
international civil aviation and the establishment 
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of international standards and regulations for civil 
aviation. 

The purposes of UPU are to assure the organiza- 
tion and perfection of the various postal services 
and to promote the development of international 
collaboration. To this end, member countries are 
united in a single postal territory for reciprocal 
exchange of mail. 

The purposes of ITU are to set up international 
regulations for radio, telegraph and telephone 
services in order to avoid confusion in and to study 
means to decrease excessive costs of international 
services, 

The purposes of WMO are to co-ordinate, stand- 
“ardize and improve world meteorological activi- 


ies. 

Plans have been made for the establishment of 
an International Trade Organization (ITO) and 
an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization (IMCO). 

The purpose of ITO is to promote the expansion 
of world trade and the removal of trade barriers. 

Although establishment of ITO and the bringing 
into operation of the Havana Charter, on which 
it was to be based, have not been accomplished, 
one of the main objectives of that Charter has 
been embodied in an international commercial 
treaty, known as the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). GATT has brought into 
operation a code of conduct in international trade 
which is virtually the same as the commercial 
policy section of the Havana Charter. 

The purposes of IMCO are to promote co-opera- 
tion among governments in technical problems of 
international shipping and to encourage the re- 
moval of discriminatory action by governments 
and of unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns ‘ 

An Internaticnal Atomic Energy Agency was 
established to promote the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Its relationship with the United Nations 
is still to be determined. 


TRUST AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


The work of the United Nations in the field 
of non-self-governing territories falls into two 
categories: (1) the duties and functions of the 
Trusteeship Council with respect to those terri- 
tories placed under the International Trusteeship 
System; and (2) the responsibility of the Organiza- 
tion in connection with information on non-self- 
governing territories other than Trust territories. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The administration of Trust territories is sub- 
ject to the supervision of the United Nations. Ad- 
ministering authorities are required to render an 
account of their stewardship to the Trusteeship 
Council. The Council may entertain petitions from 
private persons or organizations regarding condi- 
tions in the Trust territories and may dispatch 
regular or special visiting missions to these regions 
for studying conditions at first hand. 

The Trusteeship Council- as of Noy., 1957 
has 14 members, 7 of them administering au- 
thorities. These 7 are Australia, Belgium, France, 
Italy, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. China and the U.S.S.R. hold 
membership by virtue of being permanent mem~- 
bers of the Security Council not administering 
Trust Territories. The 5 other members are elected 
for 3-year terms by the General Assembly in 
order to ensure that membership in the Council 
is equally divided between members which admin- 
ister Trust Territories and members which do not. 
These are Burma, Guatemala and Syria until 1959, 
and Haiti and India until 1960. 

President of the Council (18th and 19th Ses- 
sions)—Rafik Asha (Syria); Vice-President—Re- 
migio Danilo Grillo (Italy). 

President of the Council (20th Session)—J.D.L. 
Hood (Australia); Vice-President—Emilio Aren- 
ales Catalan (Guatemala). 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. As regards non- 
self-governing territories not placed under trustee- 
ship, those members of the United Nations re- 
sponsible for the administration of such territories 
have pledged themselves in the charter to recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the in- 
habitants are paramount and to promote their 
welfare. The administering powers are bound by 
the charter to transmit to the Secretary-General 
technical information concerning economic, social 
and educational conditions in the territories. This 
information is summarized, analyzed and classified 
by the Secretariat, and the analyses and sum- 


maries are considered by a special committee 
established by the General Assembly. 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

The International Court of Justice is the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations .All 
members are ipso facto parties to the statute of 
the Court. Other states may become parties to the 
Court’s statute on conditions determined in each 
case by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises cases 
which the parties submit to it and matters espe- 
cially provided for in the charter or in treaties. 
The Court gives advisory opinions and renders 
judgments. Its decisions, which are final, are only 
binding between the parties concerned and in 
respect of a particular dispute. If any party to a 
case fails to heed a judgment of the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council, which may decide what is to be done. 

The Court consists of 15 judges elected for 9-year 
terms by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council voting independently. No two of the judges 
may be nationals of the same state. Retiring 
judges are eligible for re-election. The Court re- 
mains permanently in session, except during the 
judicial vacations. A quorum of nine judges suffices 
to constitute the Court. All questions are decided 
by majority. In the event of a tie, the President 
of the Court or the judge who acts in his place 
casts the deciding vote. 

President—Green H. Hackworth, United States. 

Vice-President—Abdel Hamid Badawi, Egypt. 


Judges 


Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 6, 
Abdel Hamid Badawi, Egypt 
V. K. Wellington Koo, China 
Sir Percy Spender, Australia 
Jean Spiropoulos, Greece 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 
Jules Basevant, France 
Roberto Cordova, Mexico 
José Gustavo Guerrero, El Salvador 
Hersch Lauterpacht, United Kingdom 
Lucio M. Moreno Quintana, Argentina 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 
E. C. Armand Ug6n, Uruguay 
Green Haywood Hackworth, United States 
Helge Klaestad, Norway 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Pakistan 
F, I, Kojevnikov, USSR 


SECRETARIAT 

The Secretariat is composed of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral appointed by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council and such 
staff as the organization may require. 

The Secretary-General makes an annual report 
and any supplementary reports which might be 
necessary to the General Assembly on the work 
of the United Nations. He may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter that 
threatens the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Secretary-General—Dag Hammarskjold, Sweden 

An international staff assists the Secretary- 
General. Its members are recruited on as wide 
a geographical basis as possible. In performing 
their duties, the Secretary-General and his staff 
must not receive instructions from any authority 
outside the United Nations. Members of the United 
Nations have agreed not to exert any influence on 
them. 

The Secretariat is divided into six offices, five 
departments and one administration. The principal 
officers of the Secretariat are: 

Executive Assistant te the Secretary-General— 
Andrew W. Cordier (United States). 
Legal Counsel—Constantin A. 

(Greece). 

Controller—Bruce R. Turner 

Director of Personnel—J. 
(United Kingdom). 

Under-Secretaries without Department—Ralph 
J. Bunche (United States); Anatoly Dobrynin 
(USSR). 

Under-Secretary: 
Affairs—Dragoslav 


1967: 


1964: 


1961: 


Stavropoulos 


(New Zealand). 
A. C. Robertson 


Political and Security Council 
Protitch (Yugoslavia). 

Under-Secretary: Economic and Social Affairs— 
Philippe de Seynes (France); Deputy Under-Sec- 
retary, Martin Hill (United Kingdom). 

Under-Secretary: Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories—Benjamin 
Cohen (Chile). 
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Under-Secretary: Public Information—Ahmed 
S. Bokhari (Pakistan); Deputy Under-Secretary 
for Public Information—Alfred G. Katzin (Union 


. Africa). 
Paice: teoret Conference Services—Victor 


poe a 
Hoo (China). 
Mdccion of General Services—David B. Vaughan 
United. States). 
: Director-General: Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration—Hugh LL. Keenleyside (Canada). 
Deputy Director-General, Gustavo Martinez- 
Cabafas (Mexico). 

Executive Director of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF)—Maurice Pate (United 
States). 


Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board—David Owen (United Kingdom). 


UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 


The budget appropriated for 1957 was $48,807,650. 
Budget appropriations for 1956 amounted to $50,- 
683,350 together with a supplement of $2,117,000. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


The construction of the permanent head- 
quarters on the east side of Manhattan in 


United States Mission 


New York City was completed during 
the opening of the new General Assembly Lame 


co-ordinated unit. The Secreta: ac- 
commodates the staff of the United Nations, to- 
gether with Ifaison officers for agen- 


000 because of extra costs. 

A further $2 million was appropriated by the 
General Assembly in 1952 and 1953 for the con- 
struction of the Headquarters buildings. Ap- 
proximately $67,000,000 was spent for the Head- 
quarters construction program. Of the $65,000,000 
loan, the Unitéd.Nations thus far repaid $11 
million to the United States. The last installment 
of $1 million is due in July 1982. 


to the United Nations 


Representatives and Alternates to the Twelfth General Assembly, meeting Sept. 17, 1957 


REPRESENTATIVES 
John Foster Dulles, Henry Cabot Lodge, Cong. 
A. 8. J. Carnahan, Cong. Walter H. Judd, George 
Meany, Herman B. Wells. 


ALTERNATES 


James J. Wadsworth, Miss Irene Dunne, Philip 
M. Klutznick, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, Genoa S. 
Washington. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
and Representative on the Security Council— 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Deputy Representative to the United Nations 
and Deputy Representative on the Security Coun- 
cil—James J. Wadsworth. 

Deputy Representative on the Disarmament 
Commission—Harold E. Stassen. 

Deputy Kepresentative on the Security Council 
and Counselor of Mission—James W. Barco. 

Deputy Counselor of Mission—Charles D. Cook. 

Representative on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil—Neil H. Jacoby. 

peputy Representative on the Economic and 
Social Council—Walter M, Kotschnig. 

Representative on the Trusteeship Council— 
Mason Sears. 

Deputy Representative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—Benjamin Gerig. 

Advisers—Norman Armour, Jr., Thomas A. Bart- 
lett, Albert F. Bender, Jr., Seymour M. Finger, 
Mrs. Carmel C. Marr, Franklin L. Mewshaw, 


Richard F. Pedersen, James W. Pratt, Peter S. 
Thacher. 
Executive Director—Albert S. Watson. 
Deputy Executive Director—James W. Kelly. 
Protocol Officer—Edward H. Springer. 
Director of News Services—Frances W. Carpen- 


er. 
Director of Public Services—Wallace Irwin, Jr. 
Public Affairs Officers—Mrs. Dorothy Crook 
Hazard, Miss Elizabeth F. Hitchcock, Daniel O. 
Newberry. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON COMMISSIONS. OF 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


perce A on Human Rights—Mrs. Oswald 
. Lord. 
Population Commission—Kingsley Davis. 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs—Harry 
Anslinger. 
Social Commission—Mrs. Althea K. Hottel. 
Statistical Commission—Raymond T. Bowman. 
Transport and Communications Commission— 
Donald .V. Lowe. 
Commission on the Status of Women—Mrs. 
Lorena B. Hahn. 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE DELEGATION 
Chairman, U. S. Delegation and Army Repre- 
sentative—Lt. Gen. B. M. Ryan. 
Air Force Representative—Li. Gen. W. E. Hall. 


Navy Representative—Vice Admiral F. W. Mc- 
Mahon. 
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International Finance Corporation 
Robert L. Garner, President; J. G. Beevor, Vice President. 


Address, 1818 H Street, N. 


The International Finance Corporation, estab- 
lished July, 1956, is closely affiliated with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De~ 
velopment. On Sept. 30, 1957, the Corporation had 
as members 53 nations, which together subscribed 
its capital of $93,000,000. 

The members of IFC include all but 15 of those 
affiliated with the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. The nations not 
members on the above date were Argentina, China, 
Ghana, Ireland, Korea, Libya, Malaya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, Uruguay, 
Vietnam and Yugoslavia. 

The purposes of the IFC are: to further eco- 
nomic development in its less developed member 
countries by investing, without government guar- 
antee, in productive private enterprises that can 
provide competent management, in cases where 
sufficient private capital is not available on rea- 
sonable terms, and to serve as a clearing house to 
bring together investment opportunities, foreign 
and domestic private capital, and experienced 
Management. 

IFC is an investing rather than a lending insti- 
tution. It will finance only private enterprises 
and will not invest in enterprises that are gov- 
ernment owned and operated. Normally it will 
invest in industrial enterprises and deal with 
companies whose assets, after financing, are at 
least $500,000. Its investments will not cover 
more than half the cost of an enterprise and will 
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range in size from about $100,000 to $2,000,000 in 
its first years. Its investments will be loans 
carrying interest and some right to participate in 
the growth of the business. 

It is planned to revolve IFC portfolio by selling 
its investments as soon as they prove sufficiently 
successful to attract private investors, IFC is 
prepared to give its private partners the right 
of first refusal to purchase its investment. 

Since its capital is in U.S. dollars, IFC will, 
in its early years, generally make investments 
expressed in U.S. dollars. But it will invest, at 
least in part, in other currencies if justified by 


their stability and by the participation rights of 
the investment. 


Investments of the IFC 

As of Sept. 30, 1957, the Corporation had made 
five investments totaling the equivalent of $5,- 
980,000 as follows: $2,000,000 in Siemens do Brasil 
Companhia de Electricidade, in Brazil; the equiva- 
lent of $600,000 in Engranes y Productos Indus- 
triales, S.A., in Mexico; $2,290,000 in Empresa 
Minera de Mantos Blancos, S.A., in Chile; the 
bin of aa beth - Bristol de Mexico, S.A., 
n exico, an ,000 in Duncan’ 
Ltd., in Australia, oe 

Gross income for the fiscal year ended June 
1957, was $2,408,048; after deduction of pering 


expenses of $732,666, net income for t) 
poy he year was 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Eugene R. Black, President, W. A. B. lliff, J. Burke Knapp and David Sommers, Vice Presidents. 


Address, 1818 H St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


The Articles of Agreement of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, also 
known as the World Bank, were drawn up by rep- 
resentatives of 44 nations at the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., July 1-12, 1944. Its official existence 
dates from Dec. 27, 1945, when the Articles of 
Agreement were signed by 28 nations in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; operations were started June 25, 1946. 
As of Sept. 30, 1957, 68 countries were members. 


Afghanistan Germany Netherlands 

* Argentina Ghana Nicaragua 
Australia Greece Norway 
Austria Guatemala Pakistan 
Belgium Haiti Panama 
Bolivia Honduras Paraguay 
Brazil Iceland Peru 
Burma India Philippines 
Canada Indonesia Saudi Arabia 
Ceylon Iran Sudan 
Chile Iraq Sweden 
China Ireland Syria 
Colombia Israel Thailand 
Costa Rica Italy Tunisia 
Cuba Korea Turkey 
Denmark Japan Union of 
Dominican Rep. Jordan South Africa 
Ecuador Lebanon United Kingdom 
Egypt Libya United States 
El Salvador Luxembourg Uruguay 
Ethiopia Malaya Venezuela 
Finland Mexico Viet Nam 
France Morocco Yugoslavia 


The purposes of the Bank are: to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of its member 
countries by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes, and thereby promote the 
long-range growth of international trade and the 
improvement of standards of living; to promote 
participation in loans and investments made by 
private investors, and to make loans for produc- 
tive purposes when private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms. 

The subscribed capital stock of the Bank now 
amounts to $9,333,400,000. The Articles of Agree- 
ment stipulate that 2% of each member’s subscrip- 
tion be paid in gold or U. S. dollars, 18% in that 
country’s currency, and that 80% be held by the 
respective country, subject to call by the Bank only 
to meet its obligations created by borrowings or 
guaranteeing loans. The Bank is authorized to use 
the funds paid-in under the 2% requirement in its 
lending cperations. To use all or any part of the 
18% currency subscription of a member, the Bank 
must obtain the member’s consent. The United 
States has subscribed to a larger portion of the 
Bank’s capital stock than any other nation. Its 
share totals $3,175,000,000, of which it has paid in 
20%, or $635,000,000. 

The Bank’s other major source of funds for 
loans is derived from the sale of its’ own bonds 
and by borrowing, as circumstances permit, in the 
markets of other countries. On September 30, 
1957, the Bank’s total funded debt amounted to 
$1,141,000,000. This included U.S. dollar obliga- 
tions totaling $941,000,000; Canadian dollar bond 
issues totaling $36,000,000; Netherlands guilder 
issues totaling $21,000,000; pounds sterling issues 
totaling $27,000,000; and Swiss franc obligations 
totaling $116,000,000. 

The Bank’s funds for loans are also increased 
through the participation by private investors in 
Bank loans and through the sale of securities from 
the Bank’s loan portfolio. Funds from this source 
amounted to $339,000,000 by the end of Sept. 1957. 

LOANS OF THE BANK 

By Sept. 30, 1957, the Bank had made 181 loans 
totaling $3,322,000,000 in 45 countries or terri- 
tories. Where the government itself was not the 
borrower the government concerned guaranteed the 
loan. Disbursements on loans aggregated approxi- 


mately $2,415,000,000. 

A country by country summary showing the gross 
amounts and purposes of Bank lending follows: 

Algeria: $10,000,000 for electric power. 

Australia: $317,730,000 for agriculture, electric 
power, transport and industry. 

Austria: $53,000,000 for electric power. 

Belgian Congo: $40,000,000 for 10-year develop- 
ment program. 


European Office, Paris 

Belgium: $76,000,000 for electric power, steel 
production, waterways and port improvements and 
the Congo development program. 

Brazil: $194,090,000 for electric power, tele- 
phone communication, railroads and highways. 

Burma: $19,350,000 for railroads and port 
development. 

Ceylon: $19,110,000 for electric power. 

Chile: $74,100,000 for electric power, agriculture 
and pulp and paper mills and industry. 

Colombia: $111,280,000 for railroads, highways, 
agriculture and electric power. 

Costa Rica: $3,000,000 for agriculture and light 
industry. 

Denmark: $40,000,000 for reconstruction. 

East Africa: $24,000,000 for railroads, highways. 

Ecuador: $33,000,000 for highways and electric 
power. 

El Salvador: $23,645,000 for electric power and 
highways. 

Ethiopia: $23,500,000 for highways, telecommuni- 
cations, agriculture and industry. 

Finland: $65,279,464 for the wood-products 
industry, electric power and agriculture. 

France: $250,000,000 fer reconstruction. 

French West Africa: $7,500,000 for railroads. 

Guatemala: $18,200,000 for highways. 

Haiti: $2,600,000 for highways. 

Honduras: $4,200,000 for highways. 

Iceland: $5,914,000 for electric power, agriculture 
and a radio transmitter building. ; 

India: $340,100,000 for railroads, agriculture, 
electric power, railways, iron and steel production 
and industry. 

Iran: $75,000,000 for short term financing and 
development plan. 

Iraq: $12,800,000 for flood control. 

Italy: $164,628,000 for electric power, agriculture 
and industry in southern Italy. 

Japan: $84,900,000 for electric power, irrigation 
and industry. 

Lebanon: $27,000,000 for electric power and irri- 
gation. 

Luxembourg: $12,000,000 for railroads and steel 
production. 

Mexico: $160,800,000 for electric power, railroads 
and industry. 

Netherlands: $244,000,000 for 
ships, aircraft and industry. 

Nicaragua: $23,000,000 for highways, agriculture, 
electric power and port development. 

Norway: $75,000,000 for electric power and gen- 
eral economic development. 

Pakistan: $77,250,000 for railroads, 
and natural gas pipeline. 

Panama: $7,390,000 for highways and agriculture. 

Paraguay: $5,000,000 for agriculture. 

Peru: $41,000,000 for highways, agriculture, irri- 
gation, a cement plant and port development. 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland: $122,000,000 for rail- 
roads, and electric power. 

Thailand: $106,800,000 for railroads, irrigation 
and port development. 

Turkey: $63,400,000 for grain storage, electric 
power, irrigation and flood control, port improve- 
ments and private industry. 

Union of South Africa: $135,200,000 for trans- 
portation and electric power. 


reconstruction, 


agriculture 


Uruguay: $64,000,000 for electric power and 
telephones. 

Yugoslavia: $60,700,000 for timber production, 
electric power, mining, forestry, transport and 
industry. 


Net earnings for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1957, were $36,000,000, which amount was added 
to a supplemental reserve. The supplemental re- 
serve was increased by an additional $8,000,000 as 
a@ result of a change in the Bank’s method of 
accounting for bond discount, commission and 
other bond issue costs. The Bank’s special re- 
serve increased by $17,000,000, bringing total re- 
serves to $289,000,000. 
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The International Monetary Fund 


IMF—International Monetary Fund—Per Jacobsson, Managing Director and Ch. of Executive Board. — . 


The International Monetary Fund was estab- 
lished in terms of Articles of Agreement adopted 
by 44 nations at the Bretton Woods Conference 
(July, 1944). The Articles of Agreement came 
into force (Dec. 27, 1945) and at the time of the 
first meeting of the Executive Directors (May 6, 
1946) 38 countries had become members. Twenty- 
six countries joined later. 

The main purposes of the Fund, as set out 
in the Articles of Agreement, are: (1) to pro- 
mote international monetary cooperation through 
a@ permanent institution which provides machinery 
for consultation and collaboration on interna- 
tional monetary problems, and, more specifically, 
(2) to promote exchange stability and avoid 
competitive exchange depreciation, (3) to assist 
in the establishment of a multilateral system of 
payments in respect of current transactions, which 
means the eventual elimination of restrictions 
on the making of payments and transfers for 
current international transactions and the avoid- 
ance of discriminatory currency arrangements or 
multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit 
members, under appropriate conditions, to draw 
upon the resources of the Fund with a view to 
shortening the duration and lessening the degree 
of any disequilibrium which may from time to 
time arise in their balances of payments. 

The Fund obtains its resources from the pay- 
ment by members of quotas, the size of which 
was for original members agreed at Bretton 
Woods. Each member pays in gold either 25% of 
its—quota or 10% of its net official holdings of 
gold and U. S. dollars, whichever is the smaller, 
and the remainder in the member’s own currency. 
The aggregate of members’ quotas as of Oct. 31, 


1957 was equivalent to $9,011,000,000. The total 
subscriptions paid on that date amounted to the 
equivalent of $8,132,100,000, of which $1,671,600,000 
was held by the Fund in gold. 

Members are under an obligation, once the 
foreign exchange values of their currencies have 
been agreed with the Fund, to make no change 
in their exchange rates without consultation with 
the Fund. The Fund, however, is not entitled to 
object if the proposed change does not exceed 
10% of the original par value. Agreed par 
values were announced (Dec. 18, 1946) for 32 
members, to which 18 others have been added. 
From the commencement of operations on March 
1, 1947, through Oct. 31, 1957, exchange trans- 
actions of the Fund amounted to the equivalent 
of U. S. $2,840,800,000. On that date repurchases 
amounted to $1,076,600,000 in gold and U.S. dollars. 

The Fund holds annual consultations with each 
individual member that retains foreign exchange 
restrictions and discrimination. It maintains an 
extensive program of technical assistance in 
foreign exchange problems through staff missions 
to many parts of the world, and provides studies, 
reports and other publications on international 
eae permeate. Se ne poe conducts a 

g program for staff members of cen: 
banks and ministries of finance. bpm 

Of the seventeen Executive Directors of the Fund, 
five represent the members with the largest 
quotas, United States, United Kingdom, China, 
France and India. The voting power of the Ex- 
ecutive Directors is approximately proportional 
to the quotas of the member or members whom 
they represent. Yhe United States director is 
entitled to cast 26.58% of the total vote. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


U. S. Stand on Middle East, German Unification, Eisenhower Doctrine 


MIDDLE EAST DOCTRINE 


President Eisenhower, with the concurrence of 
Secy. of State Dulles, asked Congress on Jan. 5, 
1957, to authorize a policy of economic and mili- 
tary assistance to insure the integrity of nations 
of the Middle East and commit armed forces to 
defend them against Communist aggression when 
they requested them. After two months of debate 
the House, Mar. 7, accepted the Senate version of 
a joint resolution, which revised the President’s 
request to insure reference to constitutional safe- 
guards. The President approved it Mar. 9. Known 
as the Middle East doctrine, it is referred to 
generally as the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

It authorizes the President to undertake ‘‘mili- 
tary assistance programs’’ with any nations of the 
Middle East desiring such help. The U. S. con- 
siders the independence and. integrity of these 
nations, vital to the national interest and world 
peace; ‘‘To this end, if the President determines 
the necessity thereof, the United States is pre- 
pared to use armed forces to assist any such na- 
tion or group of such nations requesting assistance 
against armed aggression from any country con- 
trolled by international communism; provided 
that such employment shall be consonant with the 
treaty obligations of the United States and with 
the Constitution of the United States.’’ 

The resolution also authorizes the President to 
use a sum not to exceed $200,000,000 for the bal- 
ance of the fiscal year (ending June 30, 1958) 
from .appropriations available under the Mutual 
Security Act, and adds other provisions regarding 
funds. It specifies that the additional authoriza- 
tions will not be valid until 15 days after the 
pertinent committees of Senate and House have 
been informed of the object. The President is 
instructed to continue aid to the U. N. emergency 
force in the Middle East in order to maintain the 
truce there. 


USSR AND MIDDLE EAST 
The term Middle East is used by the U. S. State 
Dept. and the British Foreign Office for the coun- 
tries of Asia Minor, known heretofore as the Near 
East. The Soviet Union combines the terms in 
“the Near and Middle East.’’ 


The Soviet Union on Feb. 11 sent a note to the 
governments of the United States, Great Britain 
and France proposing that they join the Soviet 
Union in a declaration of principles affecting the 
Near and Middle East. The draft of the declara- 
tion was preceded by accusations that the peace 
and integrity of the nations there were being 
endangered by unilateral moves circumventing 
the U. N.; by intentions to use ‘‘armed forces of 
one of the great powers at its own discretion for 
intervention in internal_affairs of the region’’; 
that economic aid was foisted on Near East na- 
tions with proviso that they reject ties with spe- 
cific states; that ‘““aggressive military blocs’’ such 
as NATO, SEATO and the Baghdad Pact were 
erecting artificial economic and political barriers; 
adding that the Soviet Union does not aspire to 
military bases or concessions to extract profits. 

The powers were asked to pledge agreement to 
6 points; (1) Preserve peace by settling questions 
exclusively by peaceful negotiations; (2) Non- 
interference and respect for sovereignty of the 
countries; (3) End of attempts to bring countries 
into military blocs with the powers participating; 
(4) Liquidation of foreign bases and withdrawal of 
foreign troops; (5) Reciprocal refusal to deliver 
arms to the Middle East; (6) Promotion of eco- 
nomic development without military, political or 
other terms incompatible with the dignity and 
sovereignty of the countries. 


First U. S. Reply 


The United States Government replied March 
11. It asserted its adherence to the principles of 
the U. N. for peaceful settlement of disputes and 
noninterference in internal affairs, and pointed 
out that the Soviet Union ought to comply with 
U. N. resolutions, such as those relating to its 
actions in Hungary. The U. S. doubted authority 
of the 4 powers to make decisions of vital impor- 
tance to the Middle East, or to prevent threatened 
nations from joining legitimate collective security 


arrangements in accordance with the U. N. char- 
ter. It declared the nations of the Middle East 
were fully capable of deciding what cooperative 
military methods to employ. The U. S. had con- 
sistently recognized a need on the part of the 
Middle Eastern states to maintain a certain level 
of armed forces toe assure their internal security 
and legitimate self-defense. . Also it con- 
sistently sought to avoid an arms race between 
the Arab states and Israel. .. . “It therefore re- 
grets that the Soviet government saw fit to effect 
massive shipments of arms into the area at a time 
when regional disputes there had become sharply 
exacerbated.”’ 

The Soviet Government ought to be aware that 
the U. S. provides economic assistance only to 
those Middle Eastern states requesting it. No at- 
tempt will be made to force this assistance on any 
state, or to impose conditions upon the countries 
concerned. There is no basis for considering the 
acceptance of such assistance incompatible with 
national dignity and sovereignty. 

The U. S. note doubted the seriousness of the 
Soviet proposal, because the day following this 
call for cooperation the Soviet Union ‘‘engaged 
once more in vilification of the U. S. by introduc- 
ing into the U. N. a spurious item attacking this 
Government’s policies in that area. This fol- 
lowed a similar baseless Soviet item distorting 
U. S. policies toward Eastern Europe.” 


Soviet Union Repeats Charges 


The Soviet Union retorted in another long note 
to the 3 powers on April 21. It reiterated its 
peaceful aims in the proposed declaration; charged 
interference by aggressive blocs, military bases, 
presence of foreign troops; denied nations of the 
East wanted these protective measures; cited the 
Eisenhower Doctrine and ‘‘the actual accession of 
the U. S. to the aggressive Baghdad Pact” as 
contradicting U. S. assertions; declared the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine meant direct interference includ- 
ing use of troops; said the delivery of arms by the 
Soviet Union was a defensive measure by countries 
threatened by the supply of large amounts to other 
nations, and asked condemnation of Israel’s pro- 
vocative statements and ‘‘aggressive intentions.” 


U. §S. Closes Debate 


The reply of the United States on June 12 was 
brief. It said in part: ‘‘Rather than a repetition 
of existing obligations, what is necessary is loyal 
implementation of the principles of the (U. N.) 
charter. It was this conviction—not, as the Soviet 
Government alleges, a desire to divert attention 
from serious solutions of Middle Eastern problems 
—which prompted the United States Government 
to refer to Hungary.”’ 

The U. S. also noted the Soviet concern about 
conditions in the Middle East because of the prox- 
imity of this area to Soviet territory. It observed 
that just those countries lying closest to the Soviet 
Union had been most vigorously attacked in the 
recent Soviet campaign of threat and intimidation 
aimed at the legitimate efforts for self-defense 
undertaken by the nations in question. Public at- 
tacks upon governments of these states, together 
with subversive intervention in their domestic 
affairs, gave them good cause to seek the strength- 
ening of their security... . If the Soviet Union 
sincerely desired to contribute toward peace and 
security in the Middle East, it could do so by 
working constructively within the U. N. for the 
solution of fundamental problems, among which 
the Arab-Israeli dispute is outstanding. 


BAGHDAD PACT AND U.S. 


The United States joined the Military Commit- 
tee of the Baghdad Pact at the meeting of its 
council in Karachi, Pakistan,» June 3-6, 1957. 
Members of the Pact are Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, 
Turkey and Great Britain. Loy Henderson, Deputy 
Under Secy. of State, present as head of a staff 
of observers, accepted membership. 

Although not a member of the Pact, the United 
States already had joined its Economic Committee 
and its Counter-Subversion Committee. It con- 
tributed $12,570,000 toward communications. 

The Military Committee will consider measures 
associated with defense and training, and ‘‘a 
more comprehensive military planning structure,’”’ 
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BERLIN DECLARATION 


In 1957, as in former years, the Soviet Union 
teiterated its opposition to free elections for the 
reunification of Germany proposed by the Western 
Powers and continued to demand withdrawal of all 
foreign troops and settlement of the German prob- 
lem by negotiations between West Germany and 
East Germany, which would mean recognition of 
the Communist puppet state of East Germany. 
The Western Powers defined their position in the 
Berlin Declaration, signed by the ambassadors to 
Germany of the United States, Great Britain and 
France, and the Foreign Minister of the Federal 
Republic (West Germany). 

The Declaration asserts reunification of Ger- 
many remains the joint responsibility of the four 
powers that assumed supreme authority in 1945, 
reaffirmed at Geneva by the four heads of govern- 
ment in July, 1955. It also requires ‘‘active co- 
operation of the German people as a whole under 
conditions ensuring free expression of their will.’’ 
. This means an all-German government, estab- 
lished by free elections for an all-German national 
assembly. ‘This government should be free to 
decide its foreign policy, internaticnal associations 
and the right to participate in collective measures 
for self-defense, recognized in the U. N. Charter. 

The Western Powers do not require German 
membership in NATO as a requirement of unifi- 
cation. If Germany decides to join NATO, the 
Powers will give assurances ‘‘of a significant and 
far-reaching character’ to the Soviet Union and 
other eastern European countries, including that 
they would not take advantage of the withdrawal 
of Soviet forces. Any measure of disarmament 
applicable to Europe must have the consent of the 
European nations concerned and take into account 
the link between European security and German 
unification. ‘‘The Western Powers do not intend 
to enter into any agreement on disarmament 
which would prejudice the reunification of Ger- 
many.”’ 

ANGLO-AMERICAN LOAN 


A Senate Joint Resolution, approved by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Apr, 20, 1957, authorizes an 
amendment to the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement of 1945. It postpones until Dec. 31, 
2001, any 7 of the annual British payments of 
$138.400,000 toward principal and interest on 
loans from the United States. 

The Anglo-American Financial Agreement was 
Signed Dec. 6, 1945, and approved by Congress 
July 15, 1946. The agreement, authorizing the 50- 
year loan to the United Kingdom of $3,750,000,000 
at 2% interest, contained certain waiver provi- 
Sions. Repayment was to be in equal annual in- 
stallments of about $119,336,250, covering both 
principal and interest, beginning Dec. 31, 1951. 
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A settlement of lend-lease and surplus-property 
obligations amounting to approximately $650,000,- 
000 was also in the agreement, with annual in- 
stallments of about $19,000,000. The total annual 
installment of principal and interest is $138,400,- 
000. To date the United Kingdom has paid $384,- 
400,000 in principal and $424,600,000 in interest, 
representing payment in full of installments due 
in. 1951-55, and the principal installment for 1956. 

This amendment replaces the interest waiver 
provisions and authorizes the United Kingdom to 
postpone payments until 2001 if desired in an 
effort to improve their economy. 


SUPPLIES TO YUGOSLAVIA 
Restrictions on military supplies to Yugoslavia 
were modified after 6 mos. by executive order to 
support the defensive measures of Yugoslavia. 
Shipments of jet aircraft were authorized. The 
State Dept. announced May 14, 1957: 

Intervening events have confirmed the Presi- 
dent’s basic finding that Yugoslavia is and 
firmly intends to-remain independent, and that 
it is in the interest of the United States to 

support this Yugoslav resolve to be free of 
foreign control. Soviet hostility to the cause 
of national independence in Eastern Europe, 
which has led to the renewed harassment of 
Yugoslavia, makes it even more important 
that the United States adhere to its estab- 
lished policy of lending support to those coun- 
tries seeking to withstand Soviet pressures. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Most recent publication in annual issues of the 
Wortp AtmManac of certain U. S. treaties, agree- 
ments and commitments was as follows: 


Atlantic Charter, W. A., 1953, p. 743. 
Austrian Treaty, W. A. 1956, p. 743. 
Baghdad Pact (METO), W. A. 1957, p. 779. 
China Defense Treaty, W. A. 1955, p. 740. 


Eisenhower-Bulganin letters on security, W. A. 
1957, p. 777. 


Japanese Treaty, W. A. 1957, p. 740. 
Korea Defense Treaty, W. A. 1955, p. 740. 
Mutual Defense, W. A, 1955, p. 739. 
NATO, W. A. 1955, p. 740. 

Pacific Charter, W. A. 1955, p. 739. 
Potsdam Agreement, W. A. 1955, p. 741, 
SEATO, W. A. 1957, p. 779. 

Yalta Agreement, W. A. 1955, p. 741. 
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Nonwhite 
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Asian influenza, a respiratory ailment charac- 

by sore throat, headache, cough, tempera- 
up to 104° F and extreme weakness, reached 
United States in June, 1957, on ships and 
across the country. It is a milder form of 
influenza that raged at the end of World 


as a new strain of Type A. 
| The disease was first recognized in Hong Kong 
d Singapore in April, 1957. It spread to the 
ippines, Japan and India, and first appeared 
in the U. S. among sailors at Newport, R. I. Later 
was found at San Diego, San Francisco and 
mterey, Calif., and spread inland. In the sum- 
it was found among recruits at the Great 
es Training Station. When the schools 
ned it spread rapidly; by Oct. 12 there was 
ord of 360,000 cases and a cumulative total 
1,437,000, The Public Health Service on Oct. 
5 said reports were so diverse that it could not 
e a reasonable estimate of new cases, but they 
d reach 1,000,000 or more. Deaths from influ- 
‘ and pneumonia increased, but not sufficiently 
to create alarm. 
-_-As former vaccines proved ineffective, efforts 
were made to produce a vaccine containing the 
new strain of Type A virus. The Public Health 
rvice asked manufacturers to cooperate with 
tate and local boards in allocating the vaccine. 
accination was put on a voluntary basis, 


} HEART DISEASES 


Heart diseases, including all that affect the 
cardiovascular system, continue to lead fatalities 
n the United States. According to the National 
ce of Vital Statistics 1956 had an estimated 
total of 1,565,000 deaths, excluding Armed Forces 
werseas, a rate of 9.4 per 1,000. Of this number 
heart diseases proper were 38.7% of the total, 
put allied cardiovascular diseases brought this up 
to 53.9% and an estimated total of 843,410 victims. 
Since 603,690 deaths, 67.6% of the total, were 
among persons 65 years of age or older, it was 
clear where such disabilities struck hardest. 
Yet encouraging progress in combatting heart 
diseases was reported by research scientists. The 
American Heart Assn. in 1957 announced that the 
artificial heart-lung machine is now a standby 
in the operating room and surgeons are now 
able to repair many heart defects formerly held 
incurable. 
A committee of doctors of the AHA and the 
American Society for the Study of Arteriosclerosis 
concluded that diet is no doubt one factor in 
hardening of the arteries, but no proof exists to 
show an association between fats in the blood 
and fats eaten. Diets, however, should not pro- 
vide more than 25% to 30% of calories daily 
from fat, rather than the typical 40% to 45%, 
for fat is a concentrated source of energy and 
overweight.comes from consuming more energy 
(calories) than the body can take. 

A new drug named chlorothiazide, taken orally, 
acted both as diuretic (eliminating body fluids 
and salts through the kidneys) and as reducer 
of high blood pressure (hypertension). This was 
determined by Dr. Robert W. Wilkins and Dr. 
William Hollander, both of Massachusets Memo- 
rial Hospitals, Boston. It will be sold commercially 
as Diuril. 

The first successful removal of a benign tumor 
from the heart was reported by the Chest Hospital 
of Southampton, England, A 25-year-old man had 
2 tumor on the left side of the heart. Instead 
of approaching from the left side, as customary, 
the surgeon approached from the right side. 

Two new attempts to improve records of blood 
pressure were reported. From Massachusetts 
General Hospital came word of a device by which 
2 microphone transmits sounds to an electrically 
operated pen and graph. At Columbus Hospital, 
New York, N. Y., two anaesthesiologists produced 
a device useful during operations to transmit 
blood pressure, pulse and heart records by sounds 
and visual signals on a screen. 

To forestall development of strep throat into 
scarlet fever and rheumatic fever, prophylaxis by 
penicillin was given to school children in Provi- 
Jence, R. I., early in 1957, when an increase in 
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these diseases alarmed authorities. Rheumatic 
fever, which frequently damages the heart, often 
can be prevented by control of strep infections. 
The AHA urges more frequent throat cultures 
in diagnosis, for even mild strep can develop 
fever. It advises early and adequate treatment 
of strep infections in all individuals and con- 
tinuous anti-strep prophylaxis in those who have 
had rheumatic fever, to ward off recurrence. 

For persons with high blood pressure the AHA 
gives the following advice: 


Try not to worry. Nervous tension and emo- 
tional storms help push blood pressure up. 


Get plenty of sleep. If possible, take a short 
nap or two during the day. Blood pressure is 
lowest during sleep, goes up during waking hours. 


Rest before you get tired. You'll get more done 
in the long run and avoid the tension that comes 
with fatigue. 


Stay away from competitive sports, so you won’t 
have trouble stopping when you get tired. But 
mild exercise, like walking, is beneficial. 


Keep your weight normal. Overweight over- 
works your heart. 


Follow your doctor’s advice on the use of alcohol 
and tobacco. 


AMERICAN HEART ASSN. 


American Heart Association, 44 East 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. Dr. Robt. W. Wilkins, pres., is 
the national office for regional associations and 
affiliates. In 1957 its annual fund-raising cam- 
paign netted approximately $20,700,000, of which 
25% is allocated to the national office. This de- 
voted nearly 56% of its share to support of scien- 
tific research, while the local groups, which re- 
ceived 75% of the public contributions, devoted 
about 35% to research, and used other funds for 
community work, clinical centers and preventive 
programs. Bruce Barton, New York, is ch. of the 
board; Rome A. Betts executive director. 


CANCER 


Research and experiment to determine the cause 
of cancer and to overcome its ravages were greatly 
widened in 1957, but public attention was focused 
on the possible relations of excessive cigaret 
smoking to lung cancer. When the health agen- 
cies of both the United States and Great Britain 
announced that statistics seemed to point to such 
a relationship and urged intensified study, the 
news made headlines. The tobacco industry, recog- 
nizing the need of reducing tar in cigaret smoke, 
concentrated on filter-tips and denied that figures 
proved association of smoking with lung cancer. 
However, some scientists reported that carcinoma 
had developed in animals subjected to smoke. 


STUDY GROUP REPORTS 


A Study Group on smoking and health was 
formed in June, 1956, at the instance of the 
National Cancer Institute, National Heart Insti- 
tute, American Cancer Society and the American 
Heart Assn. It reported in March, 1957, on evi- 
dence produced by statistics and by laboratory 
work on animals. It concluded that smoking, 
especially of cigarets, was an important health 
hazard; that scientific evidence indicated cigaret 
smoking is a causative factor in ‘‘human epider- 
moid carcinoma’ of the lung; that additional 
research was needed, but ‘‘the evidence of a 
cause-effect relationship is adequate for con- 


' sidering the initiation of public health measures.”’ 


It asked study of air pollution and environmental 
factors other than cigarets in relation to lung 
cancer. It also asked deeper studies to determine 
whether smoking increased fatalities from cardio- 
vascular disease, since three investigations found 
a statistical relationship. 


HAMMOND-HORN CASE STUDIES 


Scientists of the American Cancer Society who 
two years ago reported a higher death rate for 
cigaret smokers than nonsmokers, announced that 
44 months of observation confirmed earlier find- 
ings. They were Dr. E. Cutler Hammond, director 
and Dr. Daniel Horn, asst. director of statistical 
research for the Society. They presented their 
report at the annual meeting of the American 
Medical Society in New York City June 4, 1957. 


With the help of ‘‘over 22,000’ volunteers the 
doctors followed up 187,783 individuals, 50 to 70 
years old, and studied 11,870 deaths from 
various causes. Their detailed report, issued by 
the American Medical Assn., contained the fol- 
lowing conclusions: death rates from all causes 
rise with the number of cigarets smoked daily; 
quitting smoking lowers the risk of death; death 
rates from coronary arterial disease were higher 
for heavy smokers than for nonsmokers and light 
smokers; lung cancer death rates were 10 times 
higher among regular cigaret smokers than among 
men who had never smoked; the death rate for 
men who smoked two or more packs a day was 
64 times that of nonsmokers; lung cancer death 
Tates were 25% lower-in rural than urban areas, 
implying presence in cities of cancer agents other 
than cigarets; death rates among pipe smokers 
were 12% and among cigar smokers 22% higher 
than among nonsmokers. 


GOVERNMENT ENTERS 


On behalf of the Public Health Service, Surgeon 
General Leroy E. Burney on July 12, 1957, an- 
nounced that ‘‘the weight of the evidence is in- 
creasingly pointing in one direction: that excessive 
smoking is one of the causative factors in lung 
cancer.’’ He said many independent studies had 
“confirmed beyond reasonable doubt that there 
is a high degree of statistical association be- 
tween lung cancer and heavy and prolonged 
cigaret smoking.’’ He said that while some labora- 
tory data implied that excessive smoking is related 
to lung cancer, this was evidently not the sole 
cause; moreover the incidence of lung cancer 
among various population groups does not always 
coincide with the amount of cigaret smoking. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations of the House of Representatives 
investigated cigaret filters soon after and heard 
testimony on lung cancer. Dr. E. Cuyler Ham- 
mond was the principal witness against cigarets, 
asserting there was ‘‘overwhelming evidence’’ that 
excessive smoking is related to lung cancer and 
that it also affects heart disease and peptic ulcers, 
Rep. John Blatnik (D.-Minn.) ch. of the sub- 
committee, endorsed the statement of the Public 
Health Service and said the subcommittee’s re- 
port would be sent to schools and colleges. 

A comprehensive study of the effect of smoking 
on lung cancer and other diseases on approxi- 
mately 220,000 veterans of World War I is being 
conducted by the National Institutes of Health 
under the direction of Dr. Harold F. Dorn. 


POSITION OF INDUSTRY 


The Tobacco Industry Research Committee, 
which is applying $2,200,000 to determine what 
causes cancer, denied the validity of the Ham- 
mond-Horn study on the grounds that statistics 
are not proof, that the methods used were sus- 
ceptible of inaccuracy, that there is no biological 
evidence that smoking produces lung cancer. Dr. 
Clarence Cook Little, ch. of the scientific advisory 
board, said ‘‘non-smokers get lung cancer. The 
vast majority of heavy smokers never get lung 
cancer.’’ Dr. Little pointed to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s reservations on evidence and said experi- 
ments on inhalation of tobacco smoke by animals 
“have failed to produce a single cancer similar 
to the most prevalent lung cancer in humans.” 

Dr. Little also appeared before the House sub- 
committee, denied any relation between cigarets 
and lung cancer had been proved, and produced 
scientists to support his point of view, including 
Dr, Harry S. N. Green, ch. of the Dept. of Pa- 
thology, Yale Univ. School of Medicine, Dr. Ian 
G. Macdonald of the Univ. of Southern California, 
Dr. R. H. Rigdon of the Univ. of Texas, and Dr. 
Jos, Berkson of Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn, 


BRITISH SEE HAZARDS 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Health pre- 
sented the report of the British Medical Research 
Council to the House of Commons and ordered it 
sent to all local health bodies for public dis- 
Semination. The Council marked the great in- 
crease in fatalities from lung cancer and con- 
cluded that only “a relatively small number’ 
could be attributed to “specific industrial haz- 
ards’; that a part might be due to atmospheric 
pollution, but that ‘‘evidence from many in- 
vestigations in different countries indicates that a 
major part of the increase’ is associated with 
cigaret smoking. It believes ‘‘the identification of 
several carcinogenic substances in tobacco smoke 
provides a rational basis’ for a cause and effect 
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relationship between lung cancer and cig s 

The Tobacco Manufacturers’ Standing Commi’ 
tee announced there was no definite proof of 
causal connection between smoking and car 
and that stale eee con bei: th 
Council’s findings. e governm: 
was asked’ how it would provide income if 
reyenue from cigarets stopped—it 


Was estimat 
at over £600,000,000 ($1,680,000,000) in 1957. 

In 1956 England and Wales had 18,186 death 
from lung cancer, compared with 17,272 in 19556 
Over half were between ages 46 and 65. 


DRINKING A RISK 


Dr. Ernest L. Wynder of Sloan-Kettering Insti 
tute, told the American Cancer Society’s annua: 
meeting in New York that a three-year study o 
oral and laryngeal cancer led to the conclusio 
that cigar and pipe smokers run a greater S 
of cancer of the mouth and upper throat thar 
do cigaret smokers, whose inhaling affects th: 
lungs. He said the heavy smoker who consume: 
1 or more ounces of hard liquor daily appears 
to be more susceptible to cancer than moderat: 
or nondrinkers who smoke. 

In the United States the industry concentratec 
on new filters and sold more cigarets than eve 
The Reader’s Digest found a reducec 


tine in filter-tip cigarets. Dr. E. L. B 
estimated that the normal 30 milligrams of ta 
in the smoke of a regular-sized cigaret could be 
reduced to about 18 milligrams by better filters 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th St. 
New York, N. Y. In the 1957 cancer crusade 1 
Society raised $29,300,000 for research, education 
and service, and allocated more than $11,000,00 
to research. The goal for 1958 will be $30,000,000) 

Officers include Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, Uniy 
of Chicago, pres.; Dr. Eugene P. Pendergrasss 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, vice pres.; Dr. Warren 
Cole, Univ. of Illinois, ch. medical and scientifi 
committee; Dr. Harold S. Diehl, senior vice pres 
for research and medical affairs; Walter J. Kohlerr 
ch. of the board. Medford R. Runyon is executive 


vice pres. 
POLIOMYELITIS 


Under date of Nov. 16, 1957, the U. S. Publi 
Health Service reported a total of 5,633 cases ov 
poliomyelitis for the first 46 weeks of 1957, com- 
pared with 14,647 for the same period in 1956. The 
drop was attributed mainly to the Salk vaccine for 
combatting paralytic polio, but analysts said there 
had been low figures in some years when the vac- 
cine was not available, indicating other factors in 
the incidence of polio. 

About 600 persons died of polio in 1956, almos? 
the same as in 1947, but only one-fifth of the 
fatalities of 1952. 

Gamma globulin is a temporary preventive 
against infection, effective 5 to 8 weeks. If giver: 
within a few days after exposure it may reduce 
the severity of attack. The Salk vaccine stimulates 
production of anti-bodies in the bloodstream anc: 
thus keeps the virus from reaching the nerve: 
cells. Three injections are necessary for full pro- 
tection. Two shots will protect for one season; a: 
third shot 7 months or a year later gives long- 
lasting immunization. The vaccine is not given tc 
anyone with a fever, sore throat or gastro-in- 
testinal upset. In all cases the advice of a physi- 
cian is necessary, Vaccine is available through 4 
doctor or health officer. 

NATIONAL FOUNDATION 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Basi? 
O’Connor, Pres., Raymond H. Barrows, exec. 
director, 301 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., re- 
ported $44,034,000 raised by the 1957 March of 
Dimes. During the year the fund helped 57,800 
polio patients, of whom 53,000 had been stricken 
in previous years. During the year the Foundation 
authorized $11,462,252 for grants and appropria- 
tions for research in virology and epidemiology, 
polio prevention, professional education and med-~ 
ical help. The Foundation by Oct. 1, 1957 had sen 
$3,200,000 to those of the 3,100 chapters that ad 
used up their funds for aid to patients and esti- 
mated $4,500,000 additional would be sent befor 
Jan. 1, 1958. The total needed for patient care i: 
1957 was estimated at $21,700,000. There are 1 
respiratory and rehabilitation centers. The Founda- 
tion has led in getting the Salk vaccine applied. 
Although over 70,000,000 persons have been vac~ 
cinated, over 30,000,000 are not yet protected. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


Advances in treatment of tuberculosis in the last 
) years brought the 1956 death rate to the low- 
| point in history—8 deaths for every 100,000 
rsons in the U. S. Yet the disease remains 
2 and incipient tb frequently un- 
ted. To get realistic figures of prevalence, the 
S. Public Health Service and the National 
berculosis Assn. made a joint statistical study 
Vailable data and concluded: 
‘The re are now 250,000 cases of active th, of 
hich 100,000 are unknown. There are 550,000 
es of currently significant inactive tb, of 
300,000 are unknown. All of these 800,000 
frequent public health supervision. In ad- 


we had tb in the past and who might relapse. 
In its annual report for the year ended Mar. 
1957, the NTA disclosed that routine chest 
-Tay examination of whole groups of population 
Ss been shifted to selective screening of high- 
dence groups, such as persons admitted to 
itals. General screening showed that 1 person 
1,000 had active tb; hospital screening un- 
ered slightly more than 2 per 1,000. Low in- 
me groups were found especially vulnerable. 
he tuberculin test, a skin test, has been found 
ful in disclosing the presence of infection, but 
es not indicate whether the disease is active. 
Within the last 10 years effective drugs have 
ome available. They are streptomycin, para- 
minosalicylic acid (PAS) and isoniazid. PAS en- 
ces the therapeutic value of streptomycin by 
laying the emergence of resistant organisms, but 
ften causes nausea. Isoniazid, taken orally, does 
ot upset the stomach, but it does not eradicate 
tubercle baccili from pulmonary lesions. None 
the drugs acts quickly and must be taken over 
periods of time. New surgical techniques, ap- 
after infection is under control, have made 
possible to remove the principal foci of infection, 
ther than extensive lung removal. The new 
thods have made home treatment possible, and 
us enabled patients to live near metropolitan 
oratories and hospitals, rather than take rest 
ures in remote sanitariums. 
-BCG continues to be the best vaccine against tb, 
ithough of limited usefulness. Since it cannot be 
iven to anyone who might be infected, the tuber- 
lin test must precede BCG, A strong argument 
or its wider use was made by the Medical Ad- 
y Committee of the Research Foundation of 
Shicago (Dr. Guy P. Youmans, ch.) and pub- 
esd June 29, 1957, by the Journal of the Ameri- 
nm Medical Assn. The usefulness of BCG in pre- 
ention was attested by the Medical Research 
‘ouncil of Great Britain. The freeze-dried method 
f storing the vaccine makes it effective up to 4 
ears. The American Trudeau Society recommends 
; especially for those unavoidably exposed to tb, 
o those with inferior resistance, and to those 
iving in communities with a high tb rate. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSN. 


National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broad- 
yay, New York, N. Y., is a voluntary movement 
gainst tuberculosis, expressed through NTA and 
ts 2,810 state and affiliated local associations. The 
entral office collects, analyzes and interprets facts 
pout tb control, forms standards of research, 
upports research, reports tests and treatment. 
The work is financed by the sale of Christmas 
als. On April 1, 1957, NTA reported that the 
956 sale in the U. S. and territories reached 
26,310,385, of which 94% or $24,731,762, was re- 
ained by its state and local associations. Of NTA’s 
hare of $1,578,623, $263,104 was added to the 
esearch fund, and a total of $329.535 was devoted 
o research. In addition, state and local associa- 
ions gave $265,687 to research independently of 
ITA, making the research total over $500,000. 
Officers are William M. Morgan, Ph.D., Alliance, 
)., pres.; James E. Perkins, managing dir.; James 
r. Stone, exec. secy. 

The American Trudeau Society, founded 1905, 
as a membership of 5,400 physicians interested in 
b or pulmcnary diseases and allocates the funds 
f NTA for fellowships and grants for research. 


MALARIA 


World Health Organization reported in 1957 that 
| has shifted from malaria control to eradication 
ecause of mosquito resistance to insecticides. In 
‘arts of Greece mosquitoes show resistance to 
OT and the benzene hexachloride group of in- 
ecticides. WHO was active in anti-malaria 
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work in 34 areas and extended the work to 
Ethiopia and the Sudan. It is supported by 88 
member states and associate members. 

By 1957 WHO had supervised examination of 
more than 55,000,000 people for endemic syphilis 
and yaws and treated 16,000,000 with penicillin. 
The usefulness of penicillin and other antibiotics 
in fighting these diseases is being studied in 
about 30 laboratories. WHO also engaged in mass 
vaccination against tb with BCG, in cooperation 
with UNICEF (Children’s Emergency Fund), find- 
ing this useful for uninfected persons, but advo- 
cating isoniazid for those with infections. WHO 
also reported that prospects for the control of 
leprosy have improved with the discovery that 
sulfones are effective. Life-long isolation is now 
to be replaced by home treatment after the in- 
fectious period is over. 

Favorable reports from malarial countries, made 
public at the Second Malarial Conference for 
Southeastern Europe at Belgrade in March, 1957, 
showed that one-third of Greece is now free of 
malaria. In years before the DDT campaign was 
begun in 1946, Greece had as many as 1,200,000 
cases; in 1956 the estimate was less than 3,000 
new cases. In the Soviet Union, where reporting 
and treatment are compulsory, there were 781,000 
cases in 1951; 12,662 in 1956. Turkey employed 
200 physicians and 1,330 sanitary workers against 
malaria in 1956 and used 738 tons of DDT wet- 
table powder, protecting nearly 7,000,000 people 
out of 24,000,000 and draining swamps. 


PARASITIC DISEASES 


A marked increase of parasitic and tropical dis- 
eases in the United States, especially in northern 
localities, is being reported by health officers. A 
study by two physicians of the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, Dr. Carroll L. Birch and Dr. 
Basil P. Anast, read before the American Medical 
Assn., traced the influx of parasites to the large 
immigration from the Caribbean and to the annual 
visits of nearly 2,000,000 American tourists to 
foreign countries, where some become ill. 

Many cases of schistosomiasis, reported in New 
York and Chicago, are traced to the immigration 
from Puerto Rico. A disease virulent in Central 
America, Chagas’ disease (trypanosomiasis), made 
its first appearance in Texas in 1955. A school in 
Illinois was infested with strongyloides aiter the 
arrival of children from Mexico. Some tropical 
parasites were brought to the United States by 
returning soldiers and government employees. 
The hookworm and whipworm are being brought 
north from Southern states. 

Americans returning from abroad often develop 
fever and gastro-intestinal troubles, and abroad 
are exposed to malaria, sandfly fever, dengue, 
yellow fever, rickettsial infection and bacillary 
and amebic dysentery. Parasites work into the 
bloodstream and may cause bloody diarrhea, cir- 
exhaustion and allergies. 
Sanitary conditions work against their spread but 
since the public is unaware of the possible har- 
boring of ‘“‘worms’’ little is known about them. 


ANTIBIOTICS 


A new antibiotic called nystatin, said to be 
effective against fungus diseases of the mouth, 
ear and intestines, was developed and patented by 
Dr. Elizabeth L. Hazen, and Dr. Rachel F. Brown, 
New York State Dept. of Health, and assigned to 
Research Corp. of New York. It has the trade 
name of Mycostatin. ig 

Over 3,000 cases of severe reactions to penicillin 
have occurred since 1953 and the number of bad 
reactions is increasing every year, according to the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Neomycin, an antibiotic that fights streptomy- 
cin-resistant diseases, was patented. 

Discovery of three new antibiotics, telomycin, 
pimaricin and sulfocidin was reported. 

Another antibiotic, amphotericin, said to be the 
first effective against histoplasmosis, can stop a 
fatal fungus disease of the brain. — : 

Dangerous reactions to penicillin in sensitive 
persons were relieved by injections of the enzyme 
penicillinase. 

Two new synthetic steroids, prednisone and 
prednisolone, applied in Paris to patients with 
various forms of kidney disease, gave therapeutic 
results that compared favorably with the results 
from cortisone. There were fewer side effects. The 
initial phase of salt and water retention when cor- 
tisone is used did not appear with prednisone. 
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All three of the major polio virus strains were 
crystallized and purified. 

Live polio virus was fed to children who had 
already received Salk vaccine injections in hope 
of lifelong immunity to paralytic polio. 

The Cystoanalyzer, a machine for instantly de- 
tecting microscope slides containing possible can- 
cerous vaginal smears, was developed. 

Development was begun of a pill for protection 
against fatal radiation, using a chemical called 
AET, reported 100% effective in mice. 

The Public Health Service began a National 
Health Survey May 6, 1957, sending 106 inter- 
viewers from the Bureau of the Census to the 48 
states. It tabulated the number of persons suf- 
fering from diseases and injuries, including sex, 
length of disability, type of medical care and 
similar information. 

Bone cancers in animals were partially de- 
stroyed by the use of ultrasonic energy. Heat gen- 
erated in the bone from the high frequency sound 
Waves appeared to cause cell destruction. 

“Anorganic bone’? made from animal bone 
treated with an organic solvent, was used to re- 
pair defective human bone. 

A surgical transplant of four parathyroid glands 
from a still-born baby to a 36-year-old man was 
performed successfully. 

A man’s sight was saved by an unusual opera- 
tion in which moisture from the mouth was routed 
to the eye after tear glands had stopped. 

A radio pill that will broadcast medical infor- 
mation from the stomach after it is swallowed was 
developed. 

A sealed-off ‘‘metabolic chamber’’ was used for 
studying body processes of human beings kept in 
a@ controlled ‘‘climate’’ for long periods of time. 

An enzyme named ficin, from the juice of a fig 
tree, aided treatment of burned skin by dissolving 
damaged tissue. 

Experiments on normal human cells showed 
that the 10-roentgen maximum safe dose of ra- 


NEW PATENTS 


Source: Science Service, Washington, D. C., Watson Davis, Director, and WorLpD ALMANAC 


Following are brief summaries of inventions patented in 1957, chosen from among thousanc 
C. The numbers of patents are added for identification. Informati 
about specific patents may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


recorded in Washington, D. 


A television screen for a wall, resembling a 
picture frame and suited to color television. 
(2,795,729) 

Three inventions involving a system of wheel 
traction, suspension and braking that may affect 
the automotive industry. (2,796,941, 2,796,942, 
2,796,943) 

A flexible battery for a soldier’s portable radio; 
may be worn as a vest. (2,798,896) 

Tiny X-ray generators that can be made into 
needles or capsules and implanted in the body. 
(2,797,333) 

Hollow, gas-filled particles to float on the sur- 
face of volatile products such as gasoline and 
prevent evaporation. (2,797,141) 

An electro-fishing device based on an inter- 
mediate electric impulse rate to attract fish with- 
out stunning them. (2,792,659) 

A method for transporting pulverized coal mixed 
with water by pipeline. (2,791,471) 
A high-temperature grease for 

friction bearings. (2,790,769) 

An improved semiconductor signal translating 
device capable of generating, amplifying, modu- 
lating and translating electrical signals. (2,790,037) 

Glowing rugs made from phosphorescent yarn. 
(2,787,558) 

A cordless electric clock with a battery and kept 
accurate by the induction field emitted by alter- 
nating current. (2,786,972) 

A circular platform with desks and seats op- 
erated by a motor to enable race track judges and 
timers to follow horses around the track by re- 
volving the platform. (2,793,402) 

A method of treating the barrel of a baseball 
bat to overcome possibility of chipping. (2,793,859) 
A rubber bumper cover for cars. (2,793,900) 
A_ wire snare that acts as a noose when the 

garfish pokes his snout into it, (2,793,446) 

A lighted rearview mirror to reduce glare from 
headlight in the rear. (2,790,350) 

A vending machine that cooks frankfurters and 
hamburgers electrically in 18 seconds when the 
customer drops a coin. (2,790,379) 

A salt shaker that contains absorbent material 


use on anti- 


Medical Research Summary; New Patents” 


Medical Research Summ 
Source: Science Service, Washington, D. C., Watson Davis, Director 


diation to the reproductive organs from birth © 
30 years age, set by the National Academy (| 
Sciences, is 3 to 5 times too high. 

Dangerous strontium-90 in milk, resulting fr 
atomic fallout, can be removed by decalcifying 
milk and rebuilding it. with calcium from ¢& 
ancient source such as limestone, it was reportes 

Injections of methionine, an amino acid 
pound, reduced X-radiation damage in a 2 
exposed to heavy doses of whole body radiation. 

The anti-malaria drug chloroquine was fr¢ 
ported to be 70% effective against rheumatos 
arthritis. 

Two new drugs for arthritis, medrol, a hormo: 
resembling cortisone, and triamcinolone, anoth 
new hormone, were reported favorably. f 

A simple test was devised for diagnosing rheum 
toid arthritis in 20 minutes instead of several day; 

A rapid injection of cold blood plasma w: 
found to-bring heart attack patients out of sho 

onds. 


0 
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in human heart attack cases. 

An artificial section of aorta, made of ‘‘no-kink 
nylon was successfully used in more than 2 
persons to replace clogged arteries and keep bloc 
flowing from the heart to the legs. 

A new diabetic drug called DBI was repo! 
effective when taken by mouth to replace ins 
injections. 

The sex of human embryos can be determine 
as early as the third week of pregnancy by mic: 
scopic study of the cells. 

A new drug called phenaglycodol was repo’ 
effective in mixed types of epilepsy. 

A synthetic pain killer that works faster 2 
morphine and does not slow down respiration w: 
reported. 

Corneal transplants for eye surgery were fou 
to be good after storage for as long as two yea 
after dehydration in glycerine. 


and thus. keeps 
changes. (2,797,026) 

A refrigerator door that holds a small radio 7 
entertain the housewife. (2,795,639) 

A mechanical owl with a record inside 7 
frighten birds, especially starlings that are a pee 
in Washington, D. C., invented by a Washing. 
ton man. (2,788,762) 

A pair of screen ‘‘blinders’’ to shield eyes « 
motorists, (2,788,523) ; 

An electric wrist watch that recharges its bat 
tery by motions of the hand, invented by Loren 1 
Jones for Radio Corp. of America (2,791,732) 

A device for dropping a dog biscuit on pressu® 
of the animal’s paw. (2,791,201) 

A credit card with magnet which, when pushe: 
into slot of a gasoline pump, will serve the cus 
tomer. (2,792,148) 

A night lamp with a cylinder in the shac 
that shows sheep jumping over a fence, intende 
to lull children to sleep. (2,791,998) 

A poliomyelitis vaccine containing benzethoniur 
chloride as preservative, invented by Dr. I. Wm 
McLean, Jr., for Parke, Davis & Co. (2,793,16G 

A walking stick containing a battery, which ca 
be used by a blind person when making conta 
with metal strips laid down in a house or yar¢ 
(2,794,166) 

A spoon with a device by which clinging prod 
ucts such as butter and lard can be scraped off ° 
pressure of a thumb. (2,794,335) 

An aerodynamic brake for use to brake oon 


salt unaffected by weath 


cars traveling at over 100 mph, intended to app 
to jet power in the future and patented f 
General Motors Corp. (2,797,951) 
A noiseless explosive rivet was invented fc 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (2,807,184) 
A dry powder mix for making instant seawee 
pudding. (2,801,823) : 
Paper products, from tea bags to gas mas 
filters, made from synthetic fibers. (2,810,644) 
A tough glue made from soy beans, (2,810,657 
A fuel for industrial furnaces made from tw 
waste products, coal silt and spent sulfite, fror 
the paper industry. (2,778,718) 
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4 THEATER—OPERA—FILMS 
Broadway’s Principal Events of 1956-57 


PLAYS PRODUCED BEFORE OCT. 1, 1956, CLOSED BEFORE DEC. 1, 1957, OR CONTINUING 
a3 *Still running Dec. 1, 1957; M designates Musical play; Stars listed appeared in original cast 


Perform- 
Production Stars Opened Closed ances 
RESALE) 2 soc. cis a esinies dip aunts woes Ezio Pinza, Walter Slezak....... Nov. 4, 1954|/Dec. 16, 1956 8 
an t pe Wind ee. Oe aoe ee ue Drely Be OES ae pe ieee nee 22, 1957 i 803 
ainiext RNC nes wen Verdon, y Walston.....|Ma, i et. , 195) ; 
_ The Diary of Anne Frank..... Susan Strasberg, Joseph Schild- =! L on 
MOAN Oe Medicare corse cae cee Oct. 5, 1955\|June 22, 1957 717 
- No Time for Sergeants....... ..| Andy Griffith, Roddy McDowall. |Oct. 20, 1955 |Sept. 14, 1957 796 
The Matchmaker............. Ruth Gordon, Loring Smith.....|/Dec. 5, 1955|Feb. 2, 1957 486 
Middle of the Night.........- Edward G. Robinson, Gena Row- 
je ae tie. Sy Aparna Redan tease gens Feb. 8, 1956|May 25, 1957 477 
Meyorair Eady (M)). 2 2s... se. Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews..... Mar: 15;: [95G)". soem et eee 716* 
Mr. Wonderful (M)........... Sammy Davis, Jr., Jack Carter, 
Pat Wlarshall ii fe ore ~ aia eees, oes ar. 22, 1956\Feb. 23, 1957 388 
The Most Happy Fella (M)....| Robert Weede, Jo Sullivan...... May 3), L956)" ~ ..+ steusmeltere 662* 
New Faces of '56 (M)......... Billie Hayes, Johnny Haymer, 
MP pO OUNCR, ps tecctincn te sere peiaer June 14, 1956|Dec. 22, 1956 220 
PLAYS PRODUCED OCT. 1, 1956, TO DEC. 1, 1957 
Play Stars Opened Run 
— 1956— 
BeMtsDIORTRDAY:06 cers sco See alas oe Irene Hawthorne, pantomimist.............. Oct. 2 6 
‘Phe Loud Red Patrick.....::.....:. Arthur Kennedy, David Wayne, Peggy Maurer} Oct. 3 93 
PRATHOE FACES @ tare ve sss ee Linda Darnell, Robert Alda.............-..-- Oct. 4 4 
Sixth Finger in a Five Finger Glove. .| Jimmie Komack, Gladys Holland............ Oct. 8 2 
The Reluctant Debutante.......... Wilfred Hyde White, Adrianne Allen,....... Oct. 10 134 
Too Late the Phalarope..........-.- Finlay Currie, Barry Sullivan, Ellen Holly.... Oct. 12 36 
Wouble in Heartas....-. 5.22 +--es- Julia Meade, William Redfield.............. Oct. 16 7 
ne Apple Cart cws csc .< sk nce: + Maurice Evans, Signe Hasso..............-. Oct. 18 124 
ERELANOE Yo cla wlehslbs ty <tocsrere ato lace soi Old’ Vie-Company 35... 6. ee cee oe) lee = - St) Oct. 23 95 
Separate Tables.......-./1.5.0. 5. Eric Portman, Margaret Leighton........ «| Oct.» 26 432 
' The Best House in Naples........-. Katy Jurado, Rino Negri..... ae oteNatn, eeTe eG -| Oct. 26 
MOPSIGE ATDATOL «ciao cess po me nus Charles Laughton, Cornelia Otis Skinner.....| Oct. 30 232 
Auntie Mame........2-..++010s + Rosalind Russell, Jan Handzlik........ Oct. 31 409* 
The Sleeping Prince.2...-.... 00-05: Michael Redgrave, Barbara Bel Geddes. Nov. 1 
_ Long Day’s Journey Into Night..... Fredric March, Florence Eldridge... .. Nov. 7 294* 
' Teahouse of the August Moon (a). . .| Michi Kobi, Rosita Diaz, Gig Young. . Nov. 8 14 
' That Girl at the Bijou.........-.-- Iva Kitchell, Harvey Brown........ Nov. 9 ii 
_ Child of Fortune........-.--..-- +.|Pippa Scott, Martyn Green........ Nov. 13 23 
A Very Special Baby-........-...-- Luther Adler, Sylvia Sidney..... Nov. 14 
Br Apner (MM). 6. Fe. sco hare wicieieee Edith Adams, Peter Palmer... . Nov. 15 436* 
Girls of Summer........------ eas Shelley Winters, Pat Hingle..... Noy. 19 
The Happiest Millionaire........... Walter Pidgeon, Diana van der V1 Novy, 20 271 
The Glass Menagerie (a).......---- Helen Hayes, James Daly... Nov. 21 15 
STE 8 ail ei OE clea Anthony Newley, Annie Ross. . . i Nov. 17 40 
Bells Are Ringing (M)..........---- Judy Holliday, Sydney Chaplin. . Wee Noy. 29 421* 
Pandide (Mi. s-. eae  e  te Irra Petina, Robt. Rounseville, Barbara Cook| Dec. 1 73 
Night of the Auk...........-.-+--- Claude Rains, Wendell Corey............--. Dec. 3 8 
Mister Roberts (a)......------+-+-> Charlton Heston, William Harrigan. Dec. 5 15 
Happy Hunting (M)........--+---> Ethel Merman, Fernando Lamas,........... Dec. 6 4i2 
Speaking of Murder.........----++- Brenda de Banzie, Estelle Winwood.........| Dec. 19 37 
Wnclev Willies. .ec.0 cea. Sree + Menasha Skulnik, Arline Sax, Norman Feld...| Dec. 20 143 
Protective Custody. .........-.--+- Faye Emerson, Fritz Weaver.....-..--.---- Dec. 28 2 
—1957— 
Small War on Murray Hill.......... Jan Sterling, Leo Genn.........--+-++++++05 Jan. 3 12 
A Clearing in the Woods.........-. Kim Stanley, Onslow TO ee eo Gc Gide Jan. 10 36 
The Waltz of the Toreadors.........|Ralph Richardson, Mildred Natwick......... Jan 17 132 
Waiting for Godot (a).....---...--- Mantan Moreland, Harle Hyman, Rex Ingram| Jan. 21 
The Hidden River......-.------+++ Jan. 23 53 
The Potting Shed....-.-.....--..-- Jan. 29 142 
Jan. ¢ 
Perry Het eee Jan. 30 | (20, 
A Visit to a Small Planet..........- Feb. #4 rere 
The Tunnel of Love........-----+- ee Fi ret 
A Holiday for Lovers..........-++- ie = aS ten 
A Hole in the Head........-.--+++5 ei eae ibd 
The Ziegfeld Follies (M)........---+ f ore ' 
Good)as Gold. ......-. iste hens Aon 12 5 
The Sin of Pat Muldoon........... Noe 13 12 
The Beggar’s Opera (M) (a) Mar. 13 = 
Orpheus Descending.......-.---.+> pee ae: 2 ae ae 
Brigadoon (M) (a)....-.------+-+5: Sp ae i 
Hide and Seek.........-----+-++-- oe sar Bi 
The Merry Widow (M) (a)....-.--- fee i in 
Hotel Paradiso......-...-------+--: pees 7? eH 
Shinbone Alley (M)....-.-..---++-> Apion dd as 
ere Gs thes He ge eee ee Apr. 25 28 
SU CLOMI AMES oe. So. reales. os Apr. 
Sk icon tor the Misbegotten........ Wendy Hiller, Franchot Tone......-------+: May rd ue 
The Greatest Man Alive!........+-. Dennis King, Kathleen niepure sa ah May 8 
New Girl in Town (M).....-...----- ee cee Cameron Pru ue Be May 14 23 5x 
Sapa Ne Cr fare Pe BH ne DP 
Game (M) (a).-....---- Jane Kean, Larry Douglas, Paul Hartma... May 
ain reaventy (ND » é » oot A. stoi ee “ane Stewart... ...-008 8 oe +0 a 
Mask and Gown (M)...-..---.---- .C. Jones, Betty Carr.......------.--5-+- : < 
ee i ~~ fig, es tae Howard Keel, Victor Moore, Barbara Cook...| Sept. at ay 
Four WindSs.......-------+-sts-+%" ‘Ann Todd, Peter Cookson....-..+++++-+++++ pes ot 2h, 
West Side Story (M)...--.--.-+++++ Larry Kert, Carol Lawrence..-..--. yee gene a6 co 
I Knock at the Door...-..-....--+++> Aline MacMahon, Paul Shyre, Staats Cotsworth Pe a oe 
Look Back in Anger. ....--.+--0+++5 Kenneth Haigh, Mary Ure... ..-..--++..+++ ac ‘ae uy 
Miss Lonelyhearts....-...+----++-++ Pat O'Brien, Ruth Warrick, Fritz Weaver.... Pa 12 
A Boy Growing UD....------++-5++> Emlyn Williams...<...---++esees st sse nee oe Be 
The Beghead........-------+2 eee Kari Malden, Phyllis Love......-.---+-+++- , 
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Romanoff and 
Under Milk W 
PPADNTOS WAY soc. eae bea yee 
Copper and Brass (M) 
The Cave Dwellers 


pomiaue, Bie semanas sista ecags aha =: thao opin. wise 
EEIIOT 1 oe ies oe ar edn eee 
The Square Root of Wonderful 
Jamaica (M) 


Nude with Violin. . 
The Rope Dancers. 
The Country Wife... 
Look Homeward, Angel 


(a) Revival 


‘ulie 


Long 
ith Father......... 3,213 | Hellzapoppin ... 
oedece Jes SS Sepa o Angel Street ... 


327 | Lightnin’ 


Teahouse of August Moon 
Oklahoma! 2... ...+..+.-. 2,246 | The King andI .......... Damn: Yankees........... "019 
1,925 | Guys and Dolls ..... Anna Lucasta ........:- 957 
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Opera in the United States, 1957-1958 
MANY NEW AUDIENCES Denver, Memphis, San Antonio. The Tricities 


Opera in the United States is giving an im- 
posing demonstration of the vitality of musical 
culture in both classic and modern form. Produc- 
tion of opera today falls into four categories: 

1. Permanent professional organizations of 
major cities that provide a regular season of 
repertory and then go on tour. 

2. Smaller civic organizations that train sing- 
ers locally, hire leading artists and produce 4 to 
12 performances. 

3. Hundreds of opera workshops, 
outside of colleges, 
modern works. 

4. Traveling opera groups, performing on a 
regional or national scale, often without scenery, 
sometimes in cooperation with local symphony 
orchestras and choruses. 

American audiences are large and enthusiastic, 
and such enthusiasm is as marked in cities that 
have little access to live opera as in places where 
populations of Italian origin are supposed to 
provide the backbone of Italian opera. Radio and 
records have had an educating influence that is 
partly responsible for the appreciation of opera, 
and school workshops have welcomed originality 
and novelty in musical and dramatic expression. 

In its annual summary of operatic activities in 
the United States, Opera News, organ of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, reports that in the 11 
months between Oct. 15, 1956, and Sept. 15, 1957, 
there were 3,644 performances of opera by 1703 
groups in the United States. There were 1,832 
performances of 108 standard works, with strong 
interest in 17th century classics, and 1,812 per- 
formances of 143 contemporary (post-1929) works. 
There were 218 college workshops, and Opera 
News comments that ‘‘few can top the University 
of Michigan,’ which offered 5 performances each 
of Mussorgsky’s Fair of Sorochintzy, Hansel and 
Gretel, Cavalleria Rusticana and The Bartered 
Bride. Operas that long have slept on shelves of 
libraries were brought out and sung. The fare 
was exceedingly varied, with The Medium on 
the same seasonal bill as Carmen, and Way 
to Happy-Town by the same workshop as Tales 
of Hoffmann. Students of Utah Univ. were able 
to hear both Salome and Cosi fan Tutti; Stephens 
College, (Mo.) was able to present, among others, 
both Sister Angelica and the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

Civic organizations with guest stars multiplied. 
So many cities provided a nucleus for some form 
of opera that there is not enough space to list 
them all. Typical were those at Pittsburgh, Dallas, 
Seattle, Miami, New Orleans, Tulsa, Baltimore, 
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Workshop of Binghamton, N. Y., gave 13 per- 
formances of the Barber of Seville and 5 of Faust. 
Summer seasons were also popular, among them 
those at Boston, Cleveland, Chautauqua, Cincin- 
nati, Kennebunkport, Rochester, Redlands (Calif.), 
Stern Grove (Calif.), Santa Fe, Yellow Springs, 
O., Red Rocks, Colo,, New York’s Central Park 
and the Greek Theatre in Los Angeles, which 
performed La Traviata. 

New operas by American composers, sung in 
1957: Venus in Africa, by Geo. Antheil; The Boor, 
by Dominick Argento; Tale for a Deaf Ear, by 
Mark Bucci; Sweeney Agonistes, by Arnold Elston; 
The Soldier, by Lehman Engel; Jacob and the 
Indians, by Ezra Laderman; Sterlingman, by 
Claud Roy; Johnny Appleseed, by Carmino Ravosa; 
The Unicorn in the Garden, by Russell Smith; 
Deirdre, by Leon Stein; Christopher Columbus, by 
Eugene Zador. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 
Metropolitan Opera Assn., New York, opened 
its 73rd season of 24 weeks Oct. 28, 1957, the 
schedule extending to April 12, 1958, to be 
followed by about 7 weeks of touring. Opening 
was a new production of Tchaikovsky’s Eugene 
Onegin in an English version, with George Lon- 
don in the title. role and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducting. Attendance was 3,846. The production 
was contributed by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
World production of Samuel Barber’s Vanessa, 
libretto by Gian Carlo-Menotti, who staged it, 
was scheduled for 1958 with Mitropoulos conduct- 
ing, Sena Jurinac, soprano and Nicolai Gedda, 
tenor. The other new productions were Don 
Giovanni, which introduced a famous Viennese 
conductor, Karl Boehm, and Madama Butterfly, 
for which both stage director and designer came 
from Japan and all costumes were made there. 
Other operas were Andrea Chenier, Aida, La 
Boheme, Barber of Seville, Carmen, Faust, La 
Forza del Destino, Gianni Schicchi, Lucia del 
Lammermoor, Le Nozze di Figaro, Otello, Orfeo ed 
Euridice, La Perichole (in English), Parsifal, Der 
Rosenkavallier, Salome, Samson_et Dalila, La 
Traviata, Tristan und Isolde, La Tosca. 
Of the artists who appeared for the first time 
Gloria Davy (Aida) had been a Juilliard student, 
won Marian Anderson awards, sang with Little 
Orchestra and in the Porgy & Bess European 
tour. Robert Nagy, born Lorain, Ohio, has won 
awards in Cleveland and Chicago, sung with 
Cleveland Orchestra and won first place in a 1956 
regional audition of the National Council. William 
Lewis, born Tulsa, Okla., has sung with New 
York City Opera, New England Opera, Stratford 
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Mozart Festival and many others. Marcella Pobbe, 
Italian born soprano, has sung in La Scala, Paris 
and Lisbon, and had leading roles in Tchaikovsky’s 
eee a Are, Lage ee Prince Igor and other 

. Inge rkh, German soprano, appeared 
for the, frat. time here as Salome, 


ROSTER OF ARTISTS 

Sopranos—Licia Albanese, Mildred Allen, Lucine 
Amara, Inge Borkh, Maria Meneghini Callas, 
Madelaine Chambers, Nadine Conner, Emilia 
Cundari, Mary Curtis-Verna, Gloria Davy, Lisa 
Della Casa, Victoria de los Angeles, Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, Hilde Gueden, Margaret Harshaw, Laurel 
Hurley, Sena Jurinac, Heidi Krall, Brenda Lewis, 


~ Gloria Lind, Virginia MacWatters, Zinka Mlianov, 


Martha Moedl, Mariquita Moll, Patrice Munsel, 
Carlotta Ordassy, Roberta Peters, Marcella Pobbe, 
Lily Pons, Delia Rigal, Marianne Schech, Eleanor 
Steber, Antonietta Stella, Renata Tebaldi, Thelma 
Votipka, Dolores Wilson. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Belen Ampa- 
tan, Irene Dalis, Rosalind Elias, Martha Lipton, 
Jean Madeira, Mildred Miller, Nell Rankin, Regina 
Resnik, Margaret Roggero, Risé Stevens, Blanche 
Thebom, Helen Vanni. 

Tenors—Charles Anthony, Daniele Barioni, Kurt 
Baum, Carlo Bergonzi, Giuseppe Campora, Gabor 
Carelli, Jon Crain, Albert Da Costa, Mario Del 
Monaco, Alessio De Paolis, Eugenio Fernandi, 
Paul Franke, Giulio Gari, Nicolai Gedda, Norman 
Kelley, Charles Kullman, Flaviano Labo, William 
Lewis, Robert Nagy, Jan Peerce, Richard Tucker, 
Cesare Valletti, Ramon Vinay. 

Baritones—Cesare Bardelli, Walter Cassel, 
George Cehanovsky, Otto Edelmann, Frank Guar- 
rera, Mack Harrell, Clifford Harvuot, Osie Haw- 
kins, Ralph Herbert, George London, Calvin 
Marsh, Robert McFerrin, Robert Merrill, Mario 
Sereni, Martial Singher, Theodor Uppman, Frank 
Valentino, Leonard Warren, Mario Zanasi. 

Basses—Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Fernando Corena, Lawrence Davidson, Dezso Ern- 
ster, Ezio Flagello, Jerome Hines, Nicola Moscona, 
Gerhard Pechner, Norman Scott, Louis Sgarro, 
Cesare Siepi, Giorgio Tozzi, William Wilderman, 
Cyril Ritchard, guest artist. 

Conductors—Karl Boehm, Fausto Cleva, Erich 
Leinsdorf, D. Mitropoulos, Jean Morel, Max 
Rudolf, Thos. Schippers, Fritz Stiedry. Associate 
conductor—Pietro Cimara. Nine assistant conduc- 
tors. Concert master—Raymond Gniewek. 

Metropolitan Opera Ballet—Antony Tudor, 
director; Zachary Solov, choreographer; Alicia 
Markova and Melissa Hayden, guest prima bal- 
lerinas; Michael Maule, premier danseur. 

Administration—Rudolph Bing, general manag- 
er; Max Rudolf, John Gutman, Francis Robin- 
son, assistant managers. 

Metropolitan Opera Assn., Inc.—Lauder Green- 
way, ch. of the board; Anthony A. Bliss, pres.; 
S. Sloan Colt, treas.; Chas. M. Spofford, ch. 
executive comm. 

Metropolitan Opera Guild—Langdon van Nor- 
den, pres.; Millard J. Bloomer, Jr., secretary. 
Organized in 1935 it now has 60,000 members in 
48 states and 41 countries. 


NATIONAL, COUNCIL AUDITIONS 

National Council of the Metropolitan Opera 
Assn.—Mrs. Fredk. K. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, 
Minn., pres.; Marguerite Wickersham, New York, 
director. During 1957 The National Council spon- 
sored regional auditions for young singers in 
Denver, Seattle, Dallas, St. Paul-Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Santa Barbara, Tulsa, and 
New Orleans. These auditions will be repeated 
in 1958 with the addition of Boston and possibly 
Washington D. C. Special scholarships were 
awarded Joan Boyd Wall, mezzo of New Orleans 
and Capt. William Black, tenor, of Dugway Prov- 
ing Grounds, Utah, $1,000 each provided by Mr. 
and Mrs. Weyerhaeuser, and $500 each to Frankie 
Weathers of St. Louis and Robert Mosley of Pitts- 
burgh, provided by Mrs. Euclid McBride; and $500 
to Dorothy Cole Posch of Seattle by the Fisher 
Foundation of Marshalltown, Iowa. 


AUDITIONS OF THE AIR 


The Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air, 
broadcast annually over ABC network, were heard 
for 13 weeks in the spring, 1957, when approxi- 
mately 22 singers took part. A prize of $1,000 and 
a Metropolitan contract was won by Ezio Flagello, 
bass, New York. Awards of $1,500 each were made 
to Sarah Mae Endlich, soprano, Steubenville, 
Ohio, and Chas. O’Neill, tenor, Stamford, Conn. 
Two awards of $1,000 each were given Hileen di 
Tullio, coloratura, New York, and Linda Mc- 
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Naughton, mezzo soprano, Washington, D. C. 
American Broadcasting Co. donated $4,000 and 


Fisher Foundation of Marshalltown, Iowa, $2,000. 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA CO. 

New York City Opera at City Center, New York, 
limited its 1957 season of opera to the fall, Oct. 9- 
Nov. 17, with 40 performances of 12 operas, four 
of them in English. It gave performances in De- 
troit Nov. 19 through 27, with performances in 
East Lansing, Mich. Nov. 25 and 26. 

A new production this year was a double 
bill of Manuel de Falla’s La Vida Breve and El 
Amor Brujo, in Spanish, Jose Iturbi conducting. 
Operas included Abduction from the Seraglio, 
La Boheme, Carmen, Die Fledermaus. Faust, 
Madama _ Butterfly, Merry Widow, Macbeth, 
Turandot and Susannah. 

Artists and staff were as follows: 

Sopranos—Adele Addison, Olivia Bonelli, Peggy 
Bonini, Beverly Bower, Elizabeth Carron, Phyllis 
Curtin, Ellen Faull, Phyllis Frank, Virginia Has- 
kins, Irene Jordan, Brenda Lewis, Eva Likova, 
Dolores Mari, Jacqueline Moody, Graziella Polacco, 
Conseuelo Rubio, Mathilde Sarrand, Beverly Sills, 
Frances Yeend. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Helen Baisley, 
Mignon Dunn, Mary Hensley, Gloria Lane, Jean 
Sanders. 

Tenors—John Alexander, Richard Cassilly, 
Loren Driscoll,, Giuseppe Gismondo, Paul Hud- 
dleston, William Lewis, David Lloyd, Ernest 
McChesney, Giovanni Millo, Barry Morell, Robert 
Rounseville, David Williams. 

Baritones and Basses—Herbert Beattie, Arthur 
Budney, William Chapman, Joshua Hecht, Richard 
Humphrey, Chester Ludgin, Hernan Pelayo, Louis 
Quilico, Arthur Newman, John Reardon, Norman 
Treigle, Richard Wentworth. 

Conductors and Music Staff—Peter Hermann 
Adler, Franz Allers, Arturo Bassile, Theodore 
Bloomfield, Jose Iturbi, Julius Rudel, Constantine 
Callinicos, Otto Lehman, Kurt Safir. 

Julius Rudel is general director. 


LYRIC OPERA, CHICAGO 

Lyric Opera of Chicago, Carol Fox, general 
Manager, opened a seven-week season Oct, 11, 
1957, with a performance of Verdi’s Otello and 
a stellar cast; Mario del Monaco in the title 
role, Renata Tebaldi as Desdemona, Tito Gobbi 
as Iago, William Wilderman and Irene Kamarich 
as Lodovico and Emilia. Tullio Serafin conducted. 
The opera was repeated twice and followed by 
La Boheme, in which the Lyric introduced a young 
American soprano, Anna Moffo, as Mimi, giving 
her leading roles also in Mignon, The Marriage 
of Figaro and Lucia de Lammermoor, Miss Mofio” 
in Lucia taking the part formerly sung by Maria 
Callas. 

A novelty was the performance on Novy. 13 and 
16 of Adriana Lecouvreur by Cilea, in which 
Renata Tebaldi sang the title role. The opera 
was performed only twice by the Metropolitan of 
New York in 1907, though its arias have been 
heard in concert. Its stars on those occasions 
were Lina Cavalieri and Caruso. Another opera 
new to Chicago was Don Carlo by Verdi, which 
had a new production and starred the Bulgarian 
basso, Boris Christoff, as Phillip II. Other 
operas were Manon Lescaut, Mignon, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and I] Pagliacci, Andrea Chenier, La 
Gioconda, The Marriage of Figaro, Masked Ball, 
and La Tosca, 28 performances. 

Personnel of artists: 

Sopranos—Anita Cerquetti, Jeanne Diamond, 
Eileen Farrell, Anna Maria Kuhn, Eva Likova, 
Anna Moffo, Sylvia Stahlman, Eleanor Steber, 
Renata Tebaldi. 

Mezzo-Sopranos—Patricia Fraher, Ardis Krainik, 
Irene Kramarich, Rosalind Nadell, Giulietta 
Simionato, Claramae Turner. 

Tenors—Jussi Bjoerling, Mariano Caruso, Leslie 
Chabay, Mario Del Monaco, Giuseppe Di Stefano, 
Alvinio Misciano, Brian Sullivan, Richard Tucker, 
Andrea Velis. 

Basses and Baritones—Carlo Badioli, Walter 
Berry, Boris Christoff, Andrew Foldi, Tito Gobbi, 
Lloyd Harris, Bernard Izzo, Cornell MacNeil, 
Miles Nekolny, Henri Noel, Aldo Protti, Kenneth 
Smith, William Wilderman, Jonas Vaznelis. 


CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Assn, observed its 
36th successful season June 29 to Aug. 1, 1957, 
at the theatre in Cincinnati Zoo. There were 
21 performances of major opera and two of 
the Royal Danish Ballet. The operas were Il 
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Trovatore, Madama Butterfly, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Marriage of Figaro, Tosca, Der Rosen- 
kavalier, La Traviata#»La Boheme and Carmen. 
Artists included: 

Sopranos—Marcelle Bolman, Nadine Conner, 
Maria Giovanna, Laurel Hurley, Tomiko Kana- 
zawa, Eva Likova, Gloria Lind, Marjorie McClung, 
Eleanor Steber, Antoinetta Stella, Dorothy Waren- 
skjold. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Thelma Alt- 
man, Frances Bible, Irene Kramarich, Ruth 
Thorsen, Claramae Turner. 

Tenors—Virginio Assandri, Giuseppe Campora, 
Eugene Conley, Barry Morell, Rudolf Petrak, 
George Tallone, Roberto Turrini. 

Baritones—Cesare Bardelli, Napoleon Bisson, 
John Brownlee, Wilfred Engelman, Edgar Keenon, 
Frank Valentino. 

Basses—Lawrence Davidson, Edward Doe, James 
Pease, William Wilderman. 

Conductors and Musical Staff—Fausto Cleva, 
Anton Coppola, Luigi Dell’Orefice, Theodore Gar- 
giulo, Thor Johnson, Hubert Kockritz, Carlo 
Moresco, Corrado Muccini, Kurt Saffir. 

NEW ORLEANS 

New Orleans Opera House Assn., New Orleans, 
La., in the 1957-1958 season scheduled the follow- 
ing productions and artists for 10 performances: 

Til Barbiere di Siviglia, Oct. 24 and 26, 1957, 
with Maria Giovanna and Italo Tajo, Cesare Bar- 
delli, Lawrence Davidson and Constantino. La 
Tosca, Noy. 14 and 16, 1957, with Dorothy Kirsten, 
Eugene Conley and Cassel. Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Dec. 5 and 7, 1957, with Maria Giovanna, Giuseppe 
Campora, MacNeil, Treigle. Manon Lescaut, Mar. 
27 and 29, 1958, with Eleanor Steber and Louis 
Roney. Il Trovatore, May 1 and 3, 1958, with 
Herva Nelli, Roberto Turrini and Warren, 


PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia Grand Opera Co., Philadelphia, 
opened its 1957-58 season at the Academy of 
Music Oct. 11 with Aida, following it with Norma, 
Oct. 31; Werther, Nov. 22, and Rigoletto, Dec. 19, 
and scheduling for 1958: L’Elisir d’Armore, Jan. 
29; Cavalleria Rusticana and Il Pagliacci, Feb. 
14; La Forza del Destino, Feb. 28, and Tosca, 
Mar. 14. Artists appearing with the company in- 
clude: Licia Albanese, Anita Cerquetti, Herva Nelli, 
Nell Rankin, Eva Likova, Sonia Leon, Lucine 
Amara, Gabrielle Ruggiero, Giuseppe Campora, 
Walter Fredericks, Kurt Baum, Cesare Valletti, 
Rudolph Petrak, Cesare Bardelli, Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, Martial Singher, Philip Maero, Cornell 
MacNeill, Salvatore Baccaloni and Gerhard 
Pechner. 

- Chevalier L. Jackson is president of the opera 
company and Giuseppe Bamboschek is general 
Manager and artistic director. 

SAINT LOUIS 

St. Louis Municipal Opera gave its 39th season 
of summer opera in Forest Park June to Septem- 
ber, 1957, producing 11 light operas with an at- 
tendance of 637,022, an increase of 9,161 over the 
1956 totals. Only one performance out of 88 was 
cancelled on account of rain; this was the 
cloudburst of June 14, in which the whole city 
gia flooded and the stage was under five feet of 
water. 

South Pacific, which opened the season, played 
to 78,261 in 10 performances. Pajama Game was 
attended by 116,146 in 14 nights. The Wizard of 
Oz attracted the largest week’s turnout with 
63,375 while Can-Can was second with 59,961. 
Other productions given for the first time were 
Plain and Fancy and Damn Yankees. A new 
production of Great Music ran one week. Besides 
South Pacific and The Wizard of Oz there were 
revivals of New Moon, Guys and Dolls, Irene, and 
Naughty Marietta. 

SAINT PAUL 

St, Paul Civic Opera Assn., St. Paul, Minn., 
opened its 1957-58 season Oct, 10 in the Municipal 
Auditorium with The Great Waltz, with David 
Daniels and Lois Hunt in the leading parts, 
Thomas Martin musical director. It was performed 
also on Oct. 11 and 12. The 1958 schedule called 
for Samson and Delilah Jan. 16, 17 and 18; and 
Finian’s Rainbow April 24, 25 and 26. Leo Kopp 
was musical director for the latter two operas. 
General director is Glenn Jordan. Edward A. 
Furni is manager of the Auditorium. 

SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 

San Francisco Opera Co. gave its 35th annual 

series of opera Sept. 17-Oct. 24, 1957, at War 


——Memorial Opera House, presenting 26 performances 


and 3 additional matinees for young people. It 
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opened with Turandot, with Leonie Rysanek in 
the title role and Eugene Tobin, born in Philadel- 
phia and singing with Stuttgart Opera, making 
his first American appearance as the Prince. 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli made his first Ameri- 
can bow as conductor. A notable premiere, how- 
ever, was first American performance of Francis 
Poulenc’s Dialogues of the Carmelites, a tragic 
theme of the French Revolution, libretto by 
George Bernanos from a book, The Last on the 
Scaffold, by Gertrud von Le Fort. 

Other operas were Ariadne auf. Naxos, Aida, 
Cosi fan Tutti, Lucia de Lammermoor, Madama 
Butterfly, Masked Ball, Macbeth, Der Rosenkaval- 
lier, La Traviata, La Tosca. 

Artists were: Licia Albanese, Milla Andrew, 
Frances Bible, Jean Burlingham, Leyla Gencer, 
Helen George, Marie Gibson, Katherine Hilgen- 
berg, Francesca Howe, Dorothy Kirsten, Jan Mc- 
Art, Nan Merriman, Herva Nelli, Donna Petersen, 
Leontyne Price, Leonie Rysanek, Elisabeth 
Schwartzkopf, Sylvia Stahlman, Rita Streich, 
Blanche Thebom, Claramae Turner. 

Lorenzo Alvary, Virginio Assandri, Heinz Blank- 
enburg, Umberto Borghi, Jon Crain, Casare Curzi, _ 
Otto Edelmann, Harold Enns, Howard Fried, 
Colin Harvey, Ralph Herbert, Murray Kenig, 
Richard Lewis, Alan Louw, Raymond Manton, 
Robert Merrill, Nicola Moscona, Carl Palangi, Jan 
Peerce, Harve Presnell, Gianni Raimondi, Roald 
Reitan, Giuseppe Taddei, Jess Thomas, Eugene 


Tobin. 
Solo Dancers: Sally Bailey, Nancy Johnson, 
Dick Carter. 


Conductors were: Erich Leinsdorf, Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli, William Steinberg, Glauco 
Curiel, Karl Kritz, Rudolph Fellmer, Marcel G. 
Frank, Otto Guth, Armando Romano, Milan 
Zirovich, 

Kurt Herbert Adler is general director, Howard 
K. Skinner manager. 


SANTA FE 
Santa Fe Opera Assn., Santa Fe, N. M., first 
operatic festival in open-air amphitheatre, in- 
cluded performances in English of The Rake’s 
Progress, The Tower (Levy), La Serva Padrona, 
the Barber of Seville, Cosi fan Tutti, Ariadne, 
Madama Butterfly. Among the artists were Mary 
McMurray, Marguerite Willamer, Robt. Rue, Wm. 

McGrath. John Crosby, gen. mer. 


OTHER 1957 PERFORMANCES 

Amato Opera, New York, using the former 
Bleecker St. Theatre, gave 155 performances of 14 
standard operas. 

Antioch Under the Stars, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
presented The Rape of Lucretia, Trouble in 
Tahiti, Histoire du Soldat, Lost in the Stars. 

Arundel summer operas, Kennebunkport, Me., 
gave 20 standard operas. 

Berkshire Music Festival, Tanglewood, Mass., 
in the summer gave La Boheme, the Marriage of 
Figaro, Pelleas and Melisande, The Magic Flute, 
Tale for a Deaf Ear, Hansel and Gretel, produced 
by the New England Opera Co., Boris Goldovsky 
director. The Opera Company also appeared in 
Houston, Texas, November 16, and Evanston, IIl., 
November 24. 

Central City, Colo., gave 33 performances of 
Rigoletto and The Gypsy Baron, June 29-July 27, 
in English, Artists included Virginia McWatters, 
Joan Carroll, Irene Jordan, Margaret Roggero, 
Eleanor Knapp, Frank Guarrera, Cornell Mac- 
Neil, Joshua Hecht. Staged by Elmer Nagy. 

Chautauqua, N. Y., had performances in July 
and August of La Traviata, Carmen, La Boheme, 
Lucia di Lammermoor and Tales of Hoffmann. 

Empire State Music Festival, Ellenville, N. Se; 
in July gave performances of Elektra and Madama 
Butterfly, with Virginia Copeland, Ellen Faull, 
Elisabeth Hoengen, Michael Bondon, Marcello di 
Giovanni; Laszlo Halasz conductor. 

Fujiwara Opera Co. of Japan made a 13-week 
U. S. tour with Madama Butterfly. 

National Grass Roots Opera Co. hq in Raleigh 
N. C., in 1957 made tours through the South and 
as far north as Minnesota, singing in English 
The Secret Marriage by Cimarosa, Cosi fan Tutti, 
Barber of Seville, Carmen and Il Pagliacci. The 
company has 9 singers and visits about 100 
schools and colleges. Fredric Popper is director and 
pianist, 

Red Rocks Amphitheatre, near Denver, Colo., 
gave Die Walkuere in July, with Margaret Har- 
shaw as Brunhilde, Heidi Krall as Sieglinde, 
Albert da Costa as Siegmund; also Sandra War- 
field and Kenneth Smith. The Denver Symphony 
orchestra was conducted by Saul Caston. 


Motion Pictures Produced During 1957 
Outstanding Motion Pictures Released in U. S. in 1957 
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Selected by Alton Cook, Motion Picture Critic, New York World-Telegram and Sun 
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Kiss Them for Me................ 20th Century-Fox....... Cary Grant, Jayne Mansfield 
1S LG te | ee Sha ar eee ‘Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer... |Gene Kelly, Mitzi Gaynor 
Little Hut, MIT ay Seber eCR grams tions Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer...|Ava Gardner, Stewart Granger 
Love in the Afternoon............ Allied Artists........... Gary Cooper, Audrey Hepburn 
Man of a Thousand Faces......... ITV OR SALE ise oho oe ares ore James Cagney, Dorothy Malone 
VERT OMILG ira.s aie ssiersce frm giais's« sells Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. . |Bing Crosby, Inger Stevens 
Monkey on My Back............. Edward Smaill........... Cameron Mitchell 
PAPA OO PASHERG. c= ai «aceon ce ie hohe iimiversalia:,sen i ote James Stewart 


No Down Payment............... 


Pride and the Passion, The........ 
Prince and the Showgirl, The 


Sayonara 
Search for Paradise..............-. 


Spirit of St. Louis, The............ 


PAM PEGE IVEGR. cio lalld wes. Slee aie 


O) 
Brave Men,...............|20th Century-Fox. . 
Faces Ee The..........|20th Century-Fox. . 


Joanne Woodward, Sheree North 
Dan Dailey, Ginger Rogers 


ae e ‘Tyrone Power, Ava Gardner 
. |Burt Lancaster, Tony Curtis 
John Beal 


Wayward Bus, The............... |20th Century-Fox....... 
Wings of the Eagles.............-. . John Wayne, Dan Dailey 
Wrong Men, The.................|Paramount............. Henry Fonda, Vera Miles 
Young Stranger, MERE hie yecke <nusdio ws LAO) RS one eee James MacArthur, Kim Hunter 
CARIMORUET IAIN e cist-nore rd Kee cosine ausie ere AE AEA IOUN attra a, 9 bine, Dana Andrews, Linda Darnell 
ENGLISH 
DOR Part bss s oe cone J. Arthur Rank......... Anthony Steel, Odile Versois 

Cardite & BLOLY,~ DHE. 20 2 trots oe Ivan Foxwell... Eric Portman, John Mills 
Constant Husband, The........... London Films.. Rex Harrison, Kay Kendall 
PANGAPAUOS staves Fas fio! wlereiaielar os cae secu aoe Angel Pine aia ad eee 

anch They Are a Funny Race, e|Gaumont. : ' 
How to errs a Rich Unele...... Columbia..... Charles Coburn, Nigel Patrick 
Rising of the Moon, The.......... Four Provinces John Ford, director 
Silken Affair, "Thess. ...75-.2%...%. ‘Dragon Films. David Niven 
Third Key, PWG Malia: £8 len vee J. Arthur Rank. Jack Hawkins 
Woman in a Dressing Gown.......'G-W-L Thompso . 'Yvonne Mitchell 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Inweltzer 6-206 eels Tone SA eps epee I rst ee none Documentary (English narrative) 
ies God Created Aopen State: Ata LAMCOM: Girls see tt evs Brigitte Bardot 
The Devil’s General..............- Germanyaread tes. = fos. Curt Jurgens 
Fedra, the Devil's ae ice erie aes Spanien sot. eo, yale Emma Penella : 
Four Bags Full.......-.-.-...---- POLANCO is esc Resa BEN Jean Gabin, Bourvili 
MOLV ISO cco dininiene to Aig nie alas we ROPICE cravcntaomns asf niece od Maria Schell 
A Girl in Black <7. 2... nee ees s GTEC eae. ee cree Elie Lambetti 
Gold’of Naples... 02-2 ye ees ray ates toe SERIE Lal a at a eat 
Mee WENO ree Wiens ine’ icidin, § 
It aes Tn the ne ee dele, te Te ic oe ee ee peceore D De tees Micheline Presie 
The Last Bridge. :.......-....+.:. VANIBIAAD << tecteties selon: aria Schell 
hath rove ly............-......|Vittorio De Sica, Sophia Loren 

Me, be eer ‘ Beautiful Doge ASG Trane Fe ae are een Bove, Martine Carol 

’ Affairs jin Versailles .........|Framce.................|Sacha Guitry 
Roval Affairs NO eraahor = ye eee PTANGE.). 2 alles 5 nas vee No star 
Roots, The. 6... 00 ee ees EOE [INS 3 (0 ee ee eee No star : 
Sins of Casanova.....-.--+.+++++- TERE rane Seas has Gabriele Ferzett 
The Sorceress......--++++:ssee00? SWOCCH ine, faci. sla piste ties = Marina Viady 

ar ROPATICG Ps hein ee ee hos Marcel Mouloudii 


We Are All Murderers........--+-. 
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Aviation—Records of Scheduled Airlines 


AVIATION | 
Jets Prepare to Fly Public to London in Seven Hours 


Source: Air Transport Assn. of America, Washington, D.C. 


The year 1957 for the scheduled airline industry 
was a year of preparation for civil jet age, which 
will dawn in the United States in 1959. The intro- 
duction of jet aircraft into airline fleets will rep- 
resent the most dramatic equipment revolution in 
airline history. : " 

As they approach the era of jet transportation, 
the airlines are trapped by diminishing returns. 
Despite soaring traffic figures that resulted in an 
increase of 11% in revenues in 1956 over 1955, the 
net income of the scheduled air transport industry 
was down 10%. At the end of the 12 months end- 
ing September, 1955, the profit margin was 6.29 
cents on the dollar, while for the 12 months end- 
ing July, 1957, the profit margin was but 2.82 cents 
on the dollar. F 

The reasons: Everything involved in running an 
airline has gone up—wages, parts, fuel, cost of 
aireraft—while the fare remains the same. To be 
accurate, airline fares are less than they were 
nearly twenty years ago when the airlines were 
just getting started. In the entire common-carrier 
system only the airlines today charge less than 
they did in 1938. A recent study shows that the 
average airline fare in 1938 was 5.32 cents per 
passenger mile. In the early part of 1957 the aver- 
age fare was 5.28 cents per passenger mile. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the airline 
industry expressed disappointment when the Civil 
Aeronautics Board denied the 6% increase in fares 
sought in mid-1957 by 7 of the 12 trunkline car- 
riers. Failure to get the requested increase put 

S. civil aviation in a critical position, Late in 
1957 the Civil Aeronautics Board was preparing 
to renew hearings in connection with a general 
investigation of airline fares. 


JET AIRLINERS ON ORDER 


At the year’s end, scheduled airlines were com- 
mitted to buy 502 pure jet and propjet airliners, 
with additional orders to come. The estimated cost 
was more than 2 billion, including the standard 
20% purchase of parts. Pure jets will be able to 
. fly to London in less than 7 hours compared with 
today’s 12 hours; or to Hong Kong in 22 hours, 
compared with 41 hours today. The new equipment 
means that tomorrow’s planes will average at 
least 100 miles an hour faster than today’s planes. 

The turboprop airliners on order are: 


1, Vickers Viscount, powered by 4 Rolls-Royce 
turboprop engines, capable of carrying 48 passen- 
gers at a cruising speed of about 385 miles per 
hour for a maximum range of 1,500 miles (59 of 
these were in service in the U.S. on May 15, 1957). 


2. Lockheed Electra, powered by 4 Allison 501 
D13 propjet engines, capable of carrying 77 to 85 
passengers at about 415 mph cruising speed for a 
maximum range of about 2,200 miles. 


3. Bristol Britannia, a long-range aircraft pow- 
ered by four Proteus turboprop engines, capable 
of carrying from 92 to 133 passengers at a cruising 
speed of about 400 mph. 

4. Fairchild F-27 Friendship, powered by two 
Rolls-Royce engines, a high wing 40 passenger 
short- and medium-range airliner with a cruising 
speed in excess of 280 mph, 

The pure jet airliners on order are: 


1. The Boeing 707 in three versions. (1) the 120 
series, carrying from 124 to 150 passengers, cruis- 
ing speed about 500 mph, powered by 4 Pratt & 
Whitney JT3C-4 engines (same as J-57), with 
non-stop transcontinental and transatlantic range; 
(2) the 220 series, carrying from 124 to 150 passen- 
gers, cruising speed 605 mph, powered by 4 Pratt 
& Whitney JT4A-3 engines (same as J-75), de- 
Signed for non-stop transcontinental and transat- 
lantic range; and (3) the 32 series, powered by 4 
Pratt & Whitney JT4A-3 engines designed essen- 
tially for intercontinental range, and capable of 
carrying from 131 to 162 passengers at a cruising 
of 605 mph. 

2. Douglas DC-8, two models, domestic and in- 
tercontinental, both capable of a cruising speed 
Tanging from 550 to 600 mph, The domestic DC-8, 
powered by 4 Pratt & Whitney J-57 engines, will 
Carry aS many as 144 passengers with a range of 
3,700 miles. The intercontinental version, powered 
with the Pratt & Whitney J-75 jet engines, will be 
capable of flying 4,600 miles nonstop. 


3. The Convair 880, a medium to transconti- 


nental range aircraft, capable of carrying from 89 
to about 140 passengers at a cruising speed of 615 
mph, powered with 4 General Electric CJ805 en- 


sine’. W1GH SPEED IN PROSPECT 


The ability of each jet to produce airlift is im- 
pressive. For example, a typical big jet airliner 
will have a lift capacity of 40,000 pounds—nearly 
twice that of a typical big airliner today. As de- 
signed for tourist service, it will offer up to 162 
seats, as compared to the 95 seats available on a 
large tourist-class plane today. The cruising speed 
of the pure jet will be as high as 615 miles per 
hour, as compared with about 350 miles per hour 
for the fastest piston airliners today. The largest 
jets will have a non-stop intercontinental range. 
This combinationof size, speed and range sets up 
a geometric progression, resulting in an estimated 
8 billion ton miles of airline airlift capacity by 
1961 


During 1957 the Universal Air Travel Plan, 
which issues.a credit. card honored by 96 airlines 
added more than 177,000 customers, bringing the 
total number of users to nearly 800,000. 

The airlines continued to fly first-class mail on 
& space-available basis between certain points. In 
the first 6 months of 1957 this mail showed a gain 
of 7.7% over 1956. The airlines received .03 cents 
out of each 3-cent stamp on a first-class letter 
that went by air. The airlines are not satisfied 
that their payment is adequate for the service 
provided. 

Due to an increase in the number of bomb 
hoaxes, Congress in 1957 made bomb hoaxing a 
criminal offense, punishable by a year in prison, 
or $1,000 fine, or both. Through the Air Transport 
Association any airline employee who helps au- 
thorities to apprehend a hoaxer will be given an 
award of up to $1,000, depending on the extent of 


is helP. py ANE RESERVATIONS 


For years the scheduled airlines have suffered 
from ‘‘no-shows’’—persons who make reservations, 
fail to show up at flight time, and don’t bother 
to cancel their reservations. Result: Flights depart 
with empty seats. 

In September, 1957, the final stage in a three- 
state program to combat ‘‘no-shows’’ went into 
effect, as follows: 


Ticket Pick-up—The passenger, when making 
his reservation, is asked to pick up his ticket by 
a specific time. If later he changes his reservation 
he is asked to change his ticket and a new time 
limit is set. The passenger is informed that his 
reservation will be cancelled if the ticket is not 


poe up, or changed, before the established time 


Reconfirmation—Passengers to whom _ recon- 
firmation applies are those who travel to another 
city by air or any other means and stay overnight 
or longer before continuing their trips or return- 
ing by air. A passenger’s continuing or return 
reservation will be cancelled unless he reconfirms 
the reservation by informing the airline at the city 
where he will board the next flight that he intends 
to use the reservations. 


No-Show Penalty—Passengers who buy their 
tickets and hold reservations but fail to show up 
for their flights will be charged a $3 penalty. On 
certain helicopter flights the penalty will be $1. 


A British nonstop air service between London 
and New York was begun in January, 1957, by 
BOAC, using the Douglas DC-7-C airliner and cov- 
ering the distance in 12 hr. 15 min. The service was 
extended Apr. 2 by adding a nonstop flight from 
New York to San Francisco by BOAC, called the 
final link in the girdle around the earth by the 
British airline. 

The first scheduled Europe-to-Japan airliner to 
travel the North Pole route, Scandinavian Airlines 
System’s DC-7-C arrived in Tokyo from Copen- 
hagen at 8:14 a.m. Feb. 26, 1957, having com- 
pleted the 8,000-mile trip in 31 hours, 38 min. 
flying time. Only one stop-over, at Anchorage, 
Alaska, was made for refueling. An SAS sister 
ship, also DC-7-C which took off from Tokyo, 
landed in Copenhagen at 9:45 a.m. Feb. 25. The 
new route cuts 2,300 miles and 22 flying hours off 


the old one from Copenhagen to Japan across th 
Middle East. - , 


target. eae " : 

; n A guided missile is, in effect, a pilotles 
Tex.), plane, powered throughout its aight and ¢ 
3 searching ; to its target by one of a number of dey 
ie om aad objective was to accelerate U.S. missile cluding radar and radio. : : 
= # For security reasons, no official list of 
___.Projected U.S. programs include a wide variety missiles has been made public. The follo 
_ of ballistic and guided missiles. of missiles under development or in operati 
___A ballistic missile is guided only in the first compiled from various sources including 
stages of its flight; after its engines burn out it magazines (branch of service and prime 
a travels like an artillery shell aimed at a particular tractors in parentheses): : 


yaw 
: Intercontinental Missiles—5,500 mi. (surface-to-surface) 


Atlas (AF, ‘Convair)—ballistic Snark (AF, Northrop)—guided 
Navaho (AF, North American)—guided (canceled) Titan (AF, Martin) ballistic 


Intermediate Range Missiles—1,500 mi. (surface-to-surface) 


heed (Army, Chrysler)—ballistic Thor (AF, Douglas)—ballistic 
Polaris (Navy, Lockheed)—ballistic Triton (Navy, McDonnell)—guided (canceled 
; Other Surface-to-Surface Missiles r 
_ Corporal (Army, Firestone) Matador (AF, Martin) 
Dart (Army, Utica-Bend) Redstone (Army, Chrysler) 
a Honest John (Army, Douglas) Regulus I (Navy, Chance-Vought) 
v3 Lacrosse (Army, Martin Regulus II (Navy, Chance-Vought) 
; Little John (Army, Emerson) Sergeant (Army, Sperry) 
e Surface-to-Air Missiles (anti-aircraft) 
_ Bomarce (AF, Boeing) 
Hawk (Army, Raytheon) Talos (Navy, Bendix) 
Nike-Ajax (Army, Western Electric) Tartar (Navy, Convair) 
Nike-Hercules (Army, Western Electric) Terrier (Navy, Convair) 
*Nike-Zeus (Army, Douglas, Bell Labs) *wWizard (AF, Convair, RCA) 
Air-to-Air Missiles 3 
_ B-52 Defense (AF, General Electric) **Goose (AF, Fairchild) 
_ Diamondback (Navy, Naval Ordnance) Sidewinder (Navy, Philco) 
— Duck (AF, Fairchild) Sparrow I (Navy, Sperry) 
4 Falcon (AF, Hughes) Sparrow II (Navy, Douglas) 
es Genie (AF, Douglas) Sparrow III (Navy, Raytheon) 


Air-to-Surface Missiles 


**Green Quail (AF, McDonnell) 


Corvus (Navy, Temco) Rascal (AF, Bell) 
Dove (Navy, Eastman Kodak) WS-131B (AF, North American) 


ae Air-to-Underwater Missiles—Petrel (Navy, Fairchild) 


*For defense against ballistic missiles. **Drone for diverting enemy attack. 


Earnings of Major Airlines for 9 Months; Jan.-Sept., 1957 
Source: Brooks Earning Indicator, Inc. (Air Transport Divsion) = ee 
‘ Total operat- | Net operating Rev. plane | Rey. passenger Load facter = ite 
i < ing revenue income miles miles per cent 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 | 1956 — Z 
American....... $231,885] $217,517 |$17,645 |$32,134/ 107,834 99,239] 3,943,455) 3,697,054) 66.2 | 69.6 — 
Braniit* 0)... 46.716| 39,043] 3,453) 3,401) 27,504 23'888| °711,551| 581,551) 58.5 | 60.1 — 
Capital.......-. 69,657} 45,515) 1,099)—1,891) 43,488 28/499] 1,118,820] 731,978) 58.9 | 57.6 , 
Continental. .... 16,885) 13,787 737| 1.040| 11,019| 10,097} 265,344} 192,202) 55.4 53:9 ee 
Delta*. -...5<-. 63,181 53,808|- 5,054| 6,284] 32,539] 27,685) 1,061,798 888,432} 61.0 | 61.8 ; 
astern*........ 199'791| 172,485|-12,866| 25,452) 94,358 79,796| 3,687,241| 3,146,078) 61.1 | 62.8 
National*x...... 43,858 f i 8,1 20,115} 18,595} 779,02 ,620| 61.1 | 68.1 — 
Northwest*...-. 62.504, 57,916| 4,191) 4,011) 25,896 23,936] 922,221 842,979} 58.8 | 62.1 
7 8.1|@. 11,014 7,827 | — 2,634 —39| 7,254] 5,066 157,326 92,754} 49.8 | 59.6 
199/366] ~181,530| 3,685| 1,496) 86,631 79,384| 3,345,910] 3,002,600) 65.6 | 65.8 
r 214581} 200,381] 14,741] 23,442) 98,118 92/185] 3,735,994] 3,471,202) 66.1 | 68.2 
; > 31,529) 18/991| 4,631| 1,365] 15,768] 10,020 521,748] 311,500) 62.8 | 63.2 
fakes. 1,190,967] 1,052,971) 69,826 104,868] 570,524 |498,390 20,250,434 |17,746,950| 63.1 65.4 
Ppamecioant *'|°°939'484| '216,588| 16,152] 21,371) 77,056 70.705| 2,984,216| 2,551,493| 68.9 | 66.7 


(*) Inc. foreign operations. (x) National operations suspended Sept. 23, 1957, a/c strike. Western, — 


1956 figure reflect strike. (7) Foreign operation. 
Air Carriers Traffic and Financial Data 
for the scheduled certificated trunk, local service, helicopter, all cargo, international and 
d territorial (including Intra-Alaskan) airlines. 
Source: Air Transport Assn. of America 


Data are 
overseas an 


- Item 1955 1956 Item 1955 1956 
A aes ——  e 
ZATION OPERATING REVENUES & 
arr rOMions Ui EXPENSES (In million dollars) 
Available ton hea Pe to eee 5.236 6,087 || Total operating revenues........ 1,635 1,876 
Revenue ton miles.....---.----- 3,042 3,547 Passenger. . saree Ove ne eee - ees 1,364 1,542 
‘ Passenger.....---++s++07 77 2,367 2,688 UWS malls So see ae 56 63 
eel eis ad Height) ----| ak | He || Babe serice revere] ala | am 
Chartet..soce-csecreceer | SF) 145 || Other 2 eee 67 | 99 
Paccntrers carried (thousands) -:-| 41,623 | 45,943 || Total operating expenses. ....--. 1,491 | 1,742 
‘Available seat miles.......---+-- 38,545 | 43,646 || Net operating income........--- 144 134 
pacer ail aie frye ee mie or Gls Net income before taxes.......-. 160 156 
evenue plane MP ee; million pass. Imcome taxes. .... +--+ seer evens 82 76 
cr aa 4 ber 100 se aaa 65 55 ||Net profit or loss......-++-+-++> 78 80 
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Pi lane 


USN ZPG-2 Blimp... 


USN NC-4.......... 
John Alcock-A. W. 
Brown (2)......... 
pense E. Byrd (3). 
Chas. A. Lindbergh (4) 
Chas. A. Levine-Clar- 
ence D. Chamber- 


ae’ 


be 
Richard E. Byrd (9). 
pepe ee erols 


Amelia Earhart 


| rom 


Aviation—Notable Flights 
Notable Ocean and Intercontinental Flights 


East Fortune, Scot.. 
Mineola, N. Y 


|! 


Lakehurst, N. J.. 
S. Weymouth, Mass. 


{ irl 


Newfoundland 


St. John’s, Nfid 
Spitsbergen.......... 
‘Mineola, N. Y 


Roosevelt Field, 
Mineola, N. 5 ee 


Dublin ate e sae aa 
Parise Tels aea sess 
- |Seville, BDaINA 5 one 
" lOaklan a Capit. anit 


° 


ee ee 
DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 


lifton, Ireland 
(North Pole 
Paris 


urry Port, Wales 


1,960 16h 12m 


1,545 15h 


3,610 


Greenly Isl., Lab....|. . 


Valley Stream, N. Y. 
(Natal, Brazil 
risbane, Aust 


pitsbergen . 
: lSouth Pole. . 


30m 
jh 29m 30s 


2-6 1919 
9-13, 191 


July 
July 


May 
Oct. 


June 30- 


Aug. 
Mar. 


ay 
une 
May 
ay 
une 


une 


4,100 |37h 18m 30s /|Sept. 


2,200 |16h 17m 


Dec. 15-17, 1930 
me 31-June 8, 
1928 


> 


. |April 1938 

INov. 28-29, 1929 
une 23-24, 1931 
t. 3-5, 1931 


20-21, 1927 


. 12-13, 1928 


1926 

11-15, 1928 

July 2, 
19; 

9-11, 1936 

4-16, 1957 


16-27, 1919 
14-15, 1919 


4-6, 1927 


17-18, 1928 


1-2, 1930 


BET (EL) sei vie sieve Harbor Grace, Nfld... iN Gree veel aera 2,026 34 \14h 56m May 20-21, 1932 
James A. Doles (12) |Portmarnock, Ire..... Pennfield, 2S AD ae re th SRR i, ug. 18, 1932 
Se a Earhart Put- 

ECL) sieiecly owns Honolulu, T. H....... (Oakland, Calif...... 2,408 |18h 16m an. 11-12, 1935 
China Clipper (Pan San: Franciseo, is i. Manilas. Bias. 5 cue’ olfratecler annie ete nee Nov. 22-28) 1935 
Am. Airways) (13)..|\ Manila, P.I....... SBERCRPANGIROG «05-0, Podsinis cactawiet eaten c. 1-6, 1935 

Gromoff, Yumashef!, 

Danilin (USSR)....|Moscow, USSR...... San Jacinto, Calif. . 6,262 |62h 02m uly 12-14, 1937 
Douglas C. Corrigan, . Floyd Bennett Field. .|Dublin, Ire........J...... 28h 13m uly 17-18, 1938 
Mosquito Bomber....|Benson, Eng......... ‘Karachi, India...... 4,700 |12h 25m 1945 
B-29 ere Col. C. J. 

INEMMED )Toiccstesece ol aie nce. pmolae, eh ee Washington, D. C...| 4,640|17h 21m Sept. 1, 1945 
aS Bees tr OAM) TOKYO. 2: os. es wie ae Washington, D. Se ..... lh 25m Sept. 3, 1945 

eS See Perth, ‘Aust..........|Columbus, Ohio. 11,236 |55h 15m Oct. 1, 1946 
Wilvanr 5 Odom..... Honolulu, T. H......: Teterboro, N. J..... ,300 |36 hrs. ar. 8, 1949 
DeHavilland Comet... |London............. Castel Benito, Libya.| 2,978 \6h 36m Oct. 25, 1949 
British Comet........ LONGOD. . is. ssiai ces Cairo, Egypt....... 2 196|5h 08m 36s |Apr. 24, 1950 
USN Caroline Mars’ _|Honolulu, T. H .|San Diego, Calif. .:.|...... 14h 17m June 17-18, 1950 
Col. pexias. Schilling, 

USAF (14 SHRMSIANG es ae vie ts < Limestone, Me 3,300 |10h 01m ept. 22, 1950 
Chas. F. Biatr, ‘Ir. SEND W:-W OF Kattisiecen ta -aetes LJORGOD ivia sions '0-s 3,500 |7h 48m an, “31, 1951 
Canberra Bomber.... . |Aldergrove, 

Belfast, N. I.......{Gander, Nfld. . ...... (4h 40m Feb. 21, 1951 

Chas, F. Blair, Jr. (15) Bardufoss, Nor....... Fairbanks, Alaska. . 3,300 |10h 29m May 29, 1951 
Chas. F. Blair, ats Fairbanks, Alaska TINOW. KOLB 605 a2 os 3,450 |/9h 31m May 30, 1951 
Canberra Bomber.. Ae Hep Te sae oS ee + strlen. os sun/tale. «fee ke seme 20h 20m Mar, 16, 1952 
British Comet....... TONGOD: 5. cifeg chee ots Johannesburg, S. Af.|.......|23h 38m May 2-3, 1952 
20 U.S. F-84Gs...... Reavis "AFB, Calit:::)|Honolulu, T. H..... 2,408 |5h, 27m July 6, 1952 
Two U. 8. S-55 Heli- 

copters (16)........ Westover AFB, pieese Prest wick, Scot. . 3,410 /42h 30m July 15-31, 1952 

-45 Tornado (17).. pine Alaska. . teen AFB, Japan. Beep be ae July , 1952 
ergrove. ander, Nfld....... a h 34m Aug. 
Canberra Bomber (18) Gasaer Wide! Aldergrove, N. L 2,073 [3h 25m un. 38 ios 
MRRTID Finis esse ch ks California. .........- BWA. pessnisis.» quale 2,463 |4h 52m Sept. 20, 19. 
Canberra Bomber ....|London............. Darwin, Aust...... 8,608 |22h 01m Jan. 27-28, 1953. 
British Comet. ...... London-Tokyo....... 'Tokyo-London...... 20,400 52m April 3-7, 1953 
U.S. B-47...... .,..|/Limestone AFB, Me.. |Fairford, Eng....... 2,925/4h 45m July 28, 1953 
1) i 8 So Wr Ar ee a Goose Bay, Lab...... Patrford, ‘Dag.ss. oaee toy 4h 14m ‘uly 28,1953 ; 
el hao.) Se Fairford, Eng........ ‘Tampa wlan ae 4,450|9h 53m Aug. 4, 1953 
17 U.S. Jets ./Turner AFB, Ga..... Lakenheath, Eng....| 4,485|11h 20m Aug. 20, 1953 
BUS. Jets... Turner AFB, Ga. -... Nouasseur, Mor... 4,475 [igh 2im —_—[Aug. 20, 1953 
s] omet........ NAOH Ws Gwe sok io de Janeiro....., ' 12h 3 - 

Fit. Lieut. Roland One Sept dd LS es 

BR dheuiber nreec) ingland 

~3 bomber inrace) |England............. New Zealand......, 12,270|23h 
Mai, Herpert B. How. eae 3h 51m Oct. 8-9, 1953 
ar - ratojet) |Unite ates, ERLANG Tins iscn elcivees erates a h 43m 
MometAL >. css. das London...... Khartoum 3,064 6h 22m made 93° 1388 
Pan. Am. Stratocruiser |Tokyo. . Honolulu, T, H 3,950 /9h 44m Jan. 29, 1954 
United Air Lines DC-7 |New York. Hawaii 5,000!16h 51m = |May 24° 1954 
a USAT Thunderlcis.. |vorots AEB... Renacaen ee: “AROSE Ten NOS ge aees 
erjets.. Yokot6 AFB......... ewcastle, Aust... . 4,840/12h : 
10 U. 8. F-84F's..... Stugate AFB, Eng... (Bergstrom AVB. TO MAY ae 
ustin, Texas....| 5,118/10h 
Canberra, bomber. London Sonn trip).. |New York..... 6,920 Lane tents 4s te 3 19ee 
Capt. William F. Judd|New York........... Parle: Sac). vose eal ees 24h lim = |Jan. 29-30, 1956 
Pan American DO-7C. |Miami, Fla. ......... Paris: . octet: 4,800/14 hrs May 26, 1956 
Pan American DC-7..|New York........... Elptet tty ENO) 5 cgrtene [woekers xr - 7h 45m ‘Dec. 10, 1956 
Bristol ritannia New York.......:... Rome... 23. 4,700|12h 20m  |Mar. 8, 1957 

ree - SiLond one aiieks sec re , 13. 

Spirit of St. Louis Li Los J geles, Calif. , 6,710|14h 5m May 13, 1957 

(USAF F-100F jet). \McGuire AFB, N. J..|Le Bourget, Paris...|......|6h 38m May 21, 1957 
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From Z To Mi. Time Date 
etter AP g W. Malling. Eng... .|5,94234|17h 42m 2. -25, 1957 
Navy jets..|Alameda, Calif.......|Honolulu, . a Sat atesnee ie rh 45m ce rate is, er 
Stratojet...|Anderson AFB, Guam.| Morocco........... 11,450) 22h 50m Aug. 1957 
j Hi Pr, ear Alameda, Calif.....}...... 4h 12m Aug. 12, 1957 
8 AuEDe Aicbe Ai PATI ses, cote seen cite 6,102) 16h 21m Aug. 25, 1957 
Soviet TU-104....... Moscow...... ’...| MeGuire AFB, N. J.J 5,570/21h 54m Sept. 3-4, 1957 
McGuire AFB, N.J.|Moscow........... 6,57011n 1m Sept. 7, 1957, 
Soviet TU-104....... IMLOQSCOWS | 5. « clea ipnevale « M t ish 30n = 
Loekheed Super poe . : eGuire AFB, N.J.| 5,570/18h 30m Sept. 13-14, 1957 
GEV aeg ole wie cdua 3 We LOTK. Sera ccs eal Athens, Greece..... 5,000) 14h 3: t. 26, 
TWA Jetstream (20).._|London............. San Francisco...... 5,900] 23h iom One i 1087 
6 USAF B-52 bombers|U.S.-Argentina(no-stp)| Argentina-U.S,..... 10,425/21h 42m Nov. 16-17, 1957 


Notable first flights: 1, Atlantic aerial round trip. 2, Non-stop transatlantic flight. 3, Polar flight 
4. Solo transatlantic flight. 5. Transatlantic passenger flight. 6. East-West sransatlancin pint 
7, U.S. to Australia flight. 8, Trans-Arctic flight. 9, South Pole flight. 10, Non-stop Pacific flight. 
11, Woman’s transoceanic solo flights. 12, Westbound transatlantic solo flight. 13, Pacific airmail 
and U.S. to Philippines crossing. 14, Non-stop jet transatlantic flight. 15, Solo across North Pole. 
16, Transatlantic helicopter flight. 17, Non-stop jet Pacific flight. 18, Transatlantic round trip on 
Same day. 19, Non-stop between New York and A hens; carried 59 persons. 20, Non-stop London to 
San Francisco via polar route; carried 32 passengers. - 


Fastest Trips Around the World 


Sei Age aes fers the cant mare. pee sl te ele me cleo oe eee Jules Verne, French novelist, 
eri an aginary trip by eas Fogg roun e Wor n 80 Days, assertedl., 
Oct. 2 to Dec. 20, 1872. Notable actual such events follow: “ eta 


Craft, pilot | Terminal (mi.) Time Date 
SCE TEN £3 gg eer oe eA INOW MORES ING Nari caesar sores [ate cee 72d 6h 11m 1889 
George Francis Train......... ING Wr MORK NR So meen e sitios Nee oe even 67d 12h 03m 1890 
Charlies Fitamorris............ OMICRRO oo Secs cee Sn El eeaeee 60d 13h 29m 1901 
J. W. Willis Sayre............ CACHE Fete... Sat thee nes as er mS 54d 09h 42m 1903 
PIOUEY AVECEMION TS incr): Motes [WS oe Pee tre sed rita ee eh ce es 54d O7h 02m 1903 
ne Purnlay-Canippell co, | his. oes acige eects gee ee ood oe eee 40d 19h 30m 1907 
PngTe JACEEr-SOnMNOb. co. nd |g See eee oe eek pa ete AOS. ......./39d 19h 42m 38s 1911 
Ori sh Grr y MICRES > to. ete ee Pee ne spe ee ae he Seats mel fe wg tas 35d 21h 36m 1913 
Two U.S. Army airplanes..... . |Seattle (57 hops, 21 countries).. | 26,103|351h 11m (ac- |Apr. 6-Sept. 28, 
(est.) |tual flying time) |1924 (175 days) 
Edward S. Evans and Linton June 16- 
Wells (New York World) (1).|New York............-.---: 18,400 |28d 14h 36m O5s|July 14, 1926 
John H. Mears and Capt. June 29- 
CRE wT Oolyers. 2 oo --. INGW NOP oo ee a Pete cae me 23d 15h 21m O3s|July 22, 1928 
Raat ZODPOUN , 6.50... sles eee ss Friedrichshafen, Ger. via Tokyo, Aug. 14- 
Los Angeles, Lakehurst, N.J. | 21,700/20d 04h Sept. 4, 1929 
Wiley Post and Harold Gatty|Roosevelt Field, via Arctic June 23- 
(Monoplane Winnie Mae)... Olvcle Les Sees) ete 15,474| (8d 15h 51m July 1, 1931 
Wiley Post (Monoplane Winnie |Floyd Bennett Field, via Arctic 
PRN ST) eeer eS ole cateicte’s wlvies PORCHES Moat uc are eee water al 15,596 |7d 18h 49.5m July 15-22, 1933 
Fiying time: 
115h 36m 30s 
H. R. Ekins (Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers in race) (Zeppelin 
Hindenburg to Germany, air-|Lakehurst, N.J., via Frankfort, Sept. 30- 
planes from Frankfort)...... Cs eee itu SOP Sere Oras 25,654|18d 11h 14m 33s|Oct. 19, 1936 
Howard Hughes and 4 assistants|New York, Paris, Moscow, Si- 
beria, Fairbanks, Alaska....| 14,824) 3d 19h 08m 10s|July 10-13, 1938 
Mrs. Clara Adams (Pan Ameri-!Port.-Washington, N.Y., ret. June 28- 
Gan Clippers... - 0. cee. IN @W ATR IND oss tare cate ou V4 ene ates 16d 19h 04m July 15, 1939 
Capt. James E. Chapman, Jr., 
| Bee erect Een ee Washington, D.C., via Moscow] 26,418|5d Olh 55m 1941 


USA 
Globester, U.S.A. Air Transport ie 
WoOmmMmand. «25. <<. = 2 «le ee . Washington, D.C............ 23,279 |149h 44m Oct. 4, 1945 
A-26 (Col. Joseph R. Holzapple, |Washington, D.C., via Hawaii, 
U.S.) Okinawa, India, North Africa, 


Ee Rit eS an Bermudas oe ening 24,859/96h 50m Nov., 1945 
Capt. William P. Odom (A-26|New York, via Paris, Cairo, 

Reynolds Bombshell) ......=- Tokyo; Alaska............. 20,000/78h 55m 12s Apr. 12-16, 1947 
America, Pan American 4-engine 

Lockheed Constellation (3).. |New York, eastward.......-. 22,219 ets Wats 10m; 

; 10ih 32m June 17-30, 1947 
Col. oka PAL: Le are hae IN@weWOrker tah: pet. chee oe. 20,559|147h 15m tre oe 1948 
USAF B-50, Lucky Lady . 26- 

(Capt. James Gallagher) (4).|Fort Worth, Texas........... 23,452 /94h Olm Mar. 2, 1949 
Thos. G. Lanphier, Jr......-... INFO WeXCORKT crite cite ere vtec ater 22,180/119h 47m Dec, 2-7, 1949 
Jean-Marie Audibert.......... flat 3? er rane Stet lame 

nolulu, San - ; 

nee: New OPK tee erect va... | 4d 19h 38m ‘Dec. 11-15, 1952 

morace CY Boren . ie. ae Idlewild Airport, New York. . . (99h 16m June 21a 

Pamela Martin. i052... .%-..5 Midway Airport, Chicago..... 90h 59m Dec. 5-8, 1953 

Three USAF B-52 Stratofort-|Castle AFB, Merced, Calif., via 
WESSON (Gud nies foes ce eee alee ae 2 gh tren 
ndia, eylon I, uam, 

Tiveraide, Calt Beg Ae Bar ot is 24,325|45h 19m Jan. 15-18, 1957 


1. Mileage by train and auto, 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 8,000. 2. First to fly solo around 
northern carcumference of the world; also first to fly twice around the world. 3. Inception of te 
commercial global air service. 4. First non-stop round-the-world flight, refueled 4 times in flig if: 
5. First non-stop global flight by jet planes; refueled in flight by KC-97 aerial tankers; average speed, 


approx. 525 m.p.h. : y i 
American Jet Bombers in Demonstration Flight 
A demonstration of the usefulness of jet propul- powered by 8 jet engines and refueled en route by 


i - - lanes. Brig. Gen. 
sion in airplanes took place Noy. 16-17, 1957, when KC 135 and KC-97 tanker PD 

mm. William K. Martin was in command. = 
Beesesiict baimbers.of the Sivatekis AS o we Jet planes, especially useful on long hauls, will 


flew 10,600 miles non-stop from Homestead Air U.S. uirlines for passenwer planes 
Base, Fla. to Buenos Aires, Argentina and back. a anes extraordinary speed will bring the 
The planes left at 5:58 a.m, and flew at altitudes wot Coast hours nearer and their ability to fly 
of 40,000 to 50,000 ft., averaging 560 mph. They g¢ great height makes for safety from hitting 
flew over Ezeiza airport at Buenos Aires to salute cliffs. The same qualities that make jet propulsion 
Argentina’s Aeronautical Week and returned about useful for civil aeronautics make it doubly dan- 
3:32 a.m. the next morning. Each bomber was gerous in warfare. 
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Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C., representative 
in the United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing body for aero- 
nautics. The International Aeronautical Federation was formed in 1905 by representatives from Belgi 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, me Switzerland and the United States. with headq 
in Paris. Regulations for the control of official records were sigried Oct. 14, 1905. World records are 
defined as maximum performance, regardless of class or type or aircraft used. Records to Nov. 1, 1957. 


WORLD AIR RECORDS < 
[SCS speed over straightaway course—1,822 km.p.h. (1,132.136 m.p.h.)—L. P. Twiss, Great 

Titain, Mar. 10, 1956. 
earns speed over a closed circuit—1,171.788 km.p.h. (728.114 m.p.h.)—Robert O. Rahn, United 

ates, Oct. 16, 1953. F 

Distance, Airline—18,081,990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN.; Comdr. 
bade P. Rankin, USN.; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN.; Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, USN.; United 

tates; September 29-October 1, 1946. s 
epbistance,. ae beeen A Ee Pg Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine. United 

tates; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-3, . : 

i *Altitude—approx. 100,000 feet—(Balloon); Maj. David G. Simons, USAF, United States; Aug. 
9-20, 1957. Sas 

All’ other records, international in scope, are termed World ‘‘Class’” records and are divided into 
classes: Airships, free balloons, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and rotorplanes. Airplanes 
(Class C) are sub-divided into Group I, jet-powered, and Group II, reciprocating engines. A partial 
listing of such records follows: WORLD “CLASS” RECORDS 

AIRPLANES (Class C, Group I—Jet-powered) . 

Distance in closed circuit without refueling (International)—1,938.700 kms. (1,143,134 miles)—Elisa- 
beth Boselli, France; Mistral aircraft, Oran-Mont de Marsan Course, Feb. 21, 1955. _ 

Distance in straight line without refueling (International)—2,231.200 kms. (1,448.550 miles)—Elisabeth 
Boselli, France; Mistrai aircraft; Creil to Agadir, March 1, 1955. 

*Distance without refueling (multi-engine miiitary aircraft) (international)—6,325 miles—Gen. Cur- 
tis LeMay and crew, USAF, United States; 8-jet KC-135 Stratojet tanker; Westover AFB, Mass. to 
Buenos Aires, Nov. 11-12, 1957. Time: 13 hours 2 minutes 51 seconds. 

Altitude (International)—170,310 feet—Michael Randrup, Great Britain; Canberra, Napier Double 
Scorpion jet and rocket engines; Aug. 28, 1957. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course, 3 kilometers (International)—1,211.746 km.p.h. (752.943 
m.p.h.)—Lt. Comdr. James B. Verdin, United States, Douglas XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, West- 
inghouse J-40-WEH-8 jet engine; Salton Sea, Calif., Oct. 3, 1953. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course, 15-25 kilometers (International)—1,822 km.p.h. (1,132.136 
m.p.h.)—L. P. Twiss, Great Britain; Fairey Deita 2 Aircraft, Rolls Royce Avon jet engine with 
afterburner; Ford-Chichester, England, Mar. 10, 1956. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—1,171.788 km.p.h. (728,114  m.p.h.)— 
Robert O. Rahn, United States; Douglas XF4D Deita-wing monoplane, Westinghouse J-40-WE-8 jet 
engine; Edwards, Calif., Oct. 16, 1953. 

Speed for 500 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—1,118.700 km.p.h. (695,127 m.p.h.)—Lt. 
Gordon Larimore Gray, Jr., United States; Douglas A4D-1 Skyhawk, Wright J-65 W-4 jet engine; 
Edwards, Calif., Oct. 15, 1955. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—900.660 km.p.h. (559.643 m.p.h.)—Capt. A. 
pane. ie Neij, Sweden; SAAF §S. 29, deHavilland “‘Ghost’’ engine; Nykoping-Natra Course, March 

Speed for eee, palammoters eee Page Fata Se payload (International)—708.592 km.p.h. (440,298 
m, p. h.)—Lt. John J. Hancock, , Unite ates, P-80, Allison J-33 engine, Dayton, Ohio, 

19, 1946. (United States)—same. . ayton, Cha’ 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) with payload of 1,000 kilograms (International)—660.526 
Dari p. Eh OSS a Oe A aL ee Betis peo eee W. K. Rickert, co-pliot, USAF, 

e ates; ouglas =! 5 ra nitney o engines dl 1- j ine; 
eo. aie shuns a0 1046 orees Syren a ecg : sas os be. RR EPES 
im o f meters nternational)—3 min. 09.5 sec.—Richard Bellingham, re: i 3 
Gloster Meteor Mark 8 W.A. 820; Gloucestershire, England, Aug. 31, 1951. a Steal Pea 


Bi oben ANS eciass = ce ieee es Engines) 
stance, closed circuit—s8, .3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter is Sd’. i 
states: Tampa, Pa.” AUG. 1: 18 and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
istance, airline (Internationai)—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Th 5 i 
en? PO ee tote ; See Ree ete: USN, and Lt. Camdr, Ray. AL ‘Tabeling. 
; Unite ates; Lockhee -1; trom Pearce Field, Perth, Australia, } x : 
Ohio, Bept. 2)-Oct 1 Teas: (United States)-—same, alia to Port Columbus, Col:imbus, 
ude (International)-—17, meters (56,046 feet)—Mario Pezzi, Italy; Ca i i 
Montecelio, Oct. 22, 1938. (United States)—14,603 meters (47,910 feet) Major F. F’ Ross Raise kon: 
D. M, Davis, co-pilot, USAF, Boeing B-29, Harmon Field, Guam, May 15, 1946. ; 7% : 
Maximum speed over 3-kilometer measured course (International)—1755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m. p. h.} 
RE penal Vanna Mer ne se Augsburg, April 26, 1939. (United States)— 
m.p.h. i m.p.h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; i 2 = 
mal, Calif., Deo, 17, 047. pcery : ' ates; North American F-51, Ther. 
iMaxXxmum. sp a gh altitude (International)—747.339 km. p. h. (464.37 ~ p. 
Cochran, United States; North American F-d1, near Indio, Calif., fori a 1951. 4 Gnitea States)—same 
GEred eee mromnehers. CGR 19e yeee ye reer pevkied (International)—755.668 km. p. h. (469.549 
m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, Unite ates; North American F-51, “Cali 5 
i, To4T (United States)~same, an F-51, Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 
peed for jlomevers (310.685 miles) without payload (International)—703.376 km h. (436 
m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North Americ - ser ter- Wilsor an 
Bee. 28 19s nited Biates)- same. an F'-51, Desert Center-Mt. Wilson Course, 
pee r 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International )—693.780 km h. (43 
m, p. h,)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North Ameri - 7 ' Irae eee 
a voas. (united States) -saitie erican F-51, near Palm Springs, Calif.. May 
Speed for 2, kilometers (1,242,739 miles) without payload (International)—720.134 Ik: 
(447.470 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North - "Ps ee a a 
Calif, May 2B, iste. viWnited States) —same. to) American F-51, near Palm Springs, 
Pp or 5, ilometers (3,106.849 miles) without payload (International)—544.590 km 
(338.392 m. p. h.)—Capt: J. E. Bauer, Pilot: Capt. J. E. C -pi : pe 
B-29, Dayton, Ohio, June 38, 1946. (United States)_same, ” “° PUCt USAF, United States; Boeing 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (Class C-1.c—2,204.6 to 3,858 Ibs.) 
Since Jan. 1, 1949, classification of light planes for record certification 
gross weight rather than the former method of considering only a pisne's enue ovina diene 
eM pains ones lancer eo tiscats res were abolished effective Dec. 31, 1949. ; 
istance, Airline (International)—7,977.920 kilometers (4,957.240 miles)— 
Bees: Beech Bonanza Model 35; from Honolulu, T. H., to Teterboro, » J Mahon Fee ee United 
Ld Sere ter (Class C-1.d—3,858.1 to 6,613.9 Ibs.) 
Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) in a closed circuit (International) —519.480 km. p. h. (322.789 


» p. h.)— : % ‘i 
B.D ty eed R. M. Sharpe, Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Spitfire 5-B; Wolverhampton, 


Speed for 500 kilometers (310.685 miles) in a closed circuit (International) —4 km 
m. p, h.)—Y. D. Forostenco. U.S.S.R.; YAK II, Touchino-Skhodnia sai Th ae Tt pes ta 
AMPHIBIANS (Class C-3) 


Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (I 
2. 1 nternational)—389. 
m.p.h.)—R. R. Colquhoun, Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Seagull I, Aarstas Mooney oo ide 


h.)—Jacqueline 
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Distance, Airline (International)—2,987.93 kilometers (1,855.610 miles)—Marquise Carina Negrone 
and Sig. Ada Marchelli, Italy; Ghedi (Brescia) to Luxor ,Egypt, June 18, 1954. es 
h uwLiDERS (Class D—Single-piace) 

Distance, straight line (International)—861.272 kilometers (535.169 miles)—Richard H. Johnson, 
United States; Odessa, Texas, to Salina, Kans., Aug. 5, 1951. (United States)—same. 

Distance to predetermined destination (International)—677.61 kms. (421.047 miles)—Comm. Rene 
Fonteilles, France; Breguet 901 Sailplane; Troyes-Barberey to Dax, May 13, 1956. (United States)— 
535.757 kms. (332.903 miles)—Wallace R. Wiberg; Odessa, Texas, to Guymon, Okla., Aug. 5, 1951. 

Distance to predetermined point with return to point of departure (international)—518.066 kms, 
321.911 miles)—Vladislav Zejda, Czechoslovakia; VT 100 Demant Sailplane; Vrchlabi to Trencin 

rad and return, May 30, 1957. (United States)—500.020 kms. (310.697 miles)—Lyle A. Maxey, United 
States, Kerns Sailplane; Adelanto, Calif. to Independence, Calif., and return, Sept. 4, 1955. 

Altitude gained (International)—9,174.5 meters (30,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United States: 
Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. (United States)—same. 

Altitude above sea level (International)—12,832 meters (42,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United 
States; Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. (United States)—same. 

ROTORPLANES (Ciass E) 
* Distance, airline (International) —1,958.796 kms. (1,217,137 miles)—Elton J. Smith, United States, 
Bell 47D1 Helicopter: from Ft. Worth, Texas, to Niagara Falls, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1952. (United States)— 


same. 

Altitude (International)—8,209 meters (26,931 feet)—Jean Boulet, SE Alouette Helicopter; Buc 
Airport, June 6, 1955. (United States)—7,474 meters (24,521 feet)—-W/O Billy I. Wester, United States: 
Sikorsky XH-39 Helicopter; Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 1%, 1954. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course (3 kilometers) (International)—261.910 km.p.h. (162.743 
m.p.h.)—Maj. Roy L, Anderson, USMC, pilot; Robert S. Decker, co-pilot, United States; Sikorsky 
HR2S-1 Helicopter; Windsor Locks, Conn., Nov. 11, 1956. (United States)—same. 

AIRSHIPS (Class B) 

Airline distance (International)—6,384.5C0. kms. (3,967.137 miles)—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany 
L. Z. 127, ‘‘Graf Zeppelin,’ 5 Maybach 450-550 HP engines; from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S.A., to 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Nov. 1, 1928. 

FREE BALLOONS (Tenth category, 4001 cu. meters or more) 

Duration (International)—87 hours—H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
hours, Lieut. C’mndr. T. G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. 
Chicago, Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1933. . 

*Altitude Unternsticnal)—-approx, 100,000 feet—Maj. David G. Simons, USAF, United States; took 
off from Crosby, Minn., landed at Frederick, So. Dak., Aug. 19-20, 1957. 

F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS E 

Los Angeles to New York (International)—1,164.391 km.p.h. (723.517 m.p.h.)—Maj. John H. Glenn, 
USMC, United States; Chance Vought F8U-1P Crusader, Pratt & Whitney J57/P4As/N jet engine; 
Los Alamitos, Calif. to Floyd Bennett Field, New York, July 16, 1957. Distance: 2,445.9 miles; elapsed 
time: 3 hours 22 minutes 50.05 seconds. (United States)—Same. 

New York to Los Angeles, Calif. (International)—755.401 km.p.h. (469.383 m.p.h.)—Cdr. Dale V. 
Cox, USN, and crew, United States; Douglas A3D Skywarrior, 2 Pratt & Whitney J-57 P6B jet engines; 
Floyd Bennett Field, New York to Los Angeles, Calif., March 21-22, 1957. Distance: 2.445.9 miles; 
elapsed time: 5 hours 12 minutes 39.24 seconds. (United States)—Same. 

Los Angeles-New York-Los Angeles (International)—826.393 km.p.h. (513.496 m.p.h.)—Cdr. Dale 
VY. Cox, USN, and crew, United States; Douglas A3D Skywarrior, 2 Pratt & Whitney J-57 P6B jet 
engines; Los Angeles International Airport to Floyd Bennett Field, New York, and return, Mar. 21-22, 
1957. Distance: 4,891.8 miles; elapsed time: 9 hours 31 minutes 35.4 seconds. (United States)—Same. 

*Buenos Aires, Arg., to Washington, D.C., Non-stop (multi-engine military aircraft) (International) 
—Gen. Curtis LeMay and crew, USAF, United States; 8-jet KC-135 Stratojet tanker; Buenos Aires to 
Washington, D.C., Noy. 13, 1957. Distance: 5,204 miles; elapsed time: 11 hrs. 5 min. 8/10 sec.; average 
speed: 469.5 m.p.h. ; 

apetown, Africa (International)—783,078 km.p.h. (486.581 m.p.h.)—W/C G. G. Petty, 
Bit Sear Demers T. P. MacGarry and J. McD. Craig, navigators; Canberra B. MK Il, WH 699, 
2 Rolls Royce jet engines, Dec. 17, 1953. Elapsed time: 12 hours 21 minutes 3.8 seconds. 

Capetown, Africa, to London  (International)—1728.648 km.p.h. (452.760 m.p.h.)—W/C A. H. 
Humphrey, pilot; Sadn. Leaders D. Bower and R. F. Powell, navigators, Great Britain; Canberra B. 
MK II WH 699, Dec. 19, 1953. Elapsed time: 13 hours 16 minutes 25.2 seconds. ‘ 

New York to London (International)—885.703 ‘set ee (550.349 m.p.h.)—Capt. J. Ww. Hackett, pilot; 
P. J. Monneypenny, navigator, Great Britain; English Canberra PR Mark 7 Aircraft; Aug. 23, 1955. 

‘London to Carico, Egypt (International)—888.054 km.p.h. (551.810 m.p.h.)—Peter Hillwood, pilot; 
D. A. Watson, navigator, Great Britain; English Canberra Mark 8 Aircraft; Feb. 16, 1956, Elapsed 
time: 3 hours, 57 minutes, 18.9 seconds. * Est cae 

nder, Newfoundland (International)—774.255 km. p. h. (481.099 m. p. h.) ng Com 
Bee. Beaman and crew, Great Britain; Canberra bomber, two Rolls-Royce turbo-jet engines, 
Aug. 31, 1951. Elapsed time 4 hours 18 minutes, 24.4 seconds. 
Fone NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 

West to East Transcontinental het Sr ened ae: John H. Glenn, USMC; Chance Vought F8U-1P 
Crusader, Pratt & Whitney J57-P4A Turboje engine; Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, Calif., to 
Floyd Bennett Field, New York, July +a aes lee & 2,445.9 miles; elapsed time: 3 hours 22 

i onds; average speed: 3. m.p.h. 
ey is tant “Transcontinental (Reciprocating engine—solo)—Joe DeBona, North American Briss. 
monoplane; International Airport to gt ere, ae at Distance: 2,469.92 miles. Elapsed time: 
: 17 seconds. Average speed: 744 m.p.h. ; ; 
. eee ide mealit te Philadelphia, Pa.—Maj. L. J. Stevens, commander; Maj. F. J. Weedman, pilot; 
Capt. G L. Fornes, observer; Boeing B-47 Stratojet; March AFB to International Airport, Sept. 4, 
1955 “Elapsed time: 3 hrs., 57 min., 59.2 sec.; distance: 2,337.4 miles; average speed: 589.294 m.p.h. 

West to East (Multi-engine military aircraft)—Col. C. S. Irvine and crew, USAF; Boeing B-29, Bur- 
bank, Calif. to Fioyd Bennett Field, Dec. 11, 1945. Distance: 2,453.807 miles. Elapsed time: 5 hours 
27 minutes, 19.2 seconds. Average speed: 450.385 m. p. h. , = 

West to East Transcontinental (Commercial transport)—Capt. Joseph B. Glass, pilot, crew and 
$9 passengers American Airlines DC-7; International Airport to Idlewild, Mar. 29, 1954. Distance: 
5 469.92 miles. Elapsed time: 6 hours 10 minutes. Average speed: 400.528 m.p.h. ’ pes 

"East to West Transcontinental (Reciprocating engine—solo)—A. Paul Mantz, North Amer ri ei 
monoplane; from LaGuardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif., Sept. 3, 1947. is- 
tance: 2.453.805 miles. Elapsed time: 7 hrs. 4 sec. Average speed: 350.488 m.p-h. ited Bante 

East to West (Multi-engine military jet aircraft)—Cdr. Dale V. Cox, USN, and crews ee S » eae 
Douglas A3D Skywarrior, 2 Pratt & Whitney J-57 P6B jet engines; Floyd Bennett Field, ew York, 
to Los Angeles International Airport, March 21-22, 1957. Distance: 2,463.92 miles; elapsed time: 5 hours 


4 aninutes, 974 eee enneton, D. C.—Capt. M. L. Spe ee ey April 21, 1946; elapsed time: 29 min. 15 


p 

i E miles. Average speed: 438.974 m.p.h. . : 

Piae Angeles o Wwaunciston, D. C.—Lt. Col. H, ¥., Warden, Capt, Go: W, Savarda ee 8, 1945: 
ime: 5 hrs., 17 min., 34 sec. istance: 2, miles. : ; -p.h. ; 

Biipsed, times Calitornia, to Mitchel Field, N. Y¥Y.—Lt. Ben. S. Kelsey, USAAF., ep: it 1939; 

Lockheed XP-38, 2 Allison liquid-cooled 1000 H.P. engines. Distance: 2,425 miles; elapsed time: 7 

hours 45 minutes 36 seconds; average speed:- 312.500 m.p.h. 

*Awaiting application and homologation. 


ICIAL WORLD SPEED AND, ALTITUDE RECORDS 
An unofficial Ridin occrd speed of 2,260 m.p.h, and altitude of 126,200 feet was reached by Capt. 
Millburn G. Apt before he was killed in the crash of the USAF X-2 rocket plane, Sept. aap bale 
x-2 previously had reached more than 1,900 m.p.h., with Lt. Col. Frank Everest as pilot, and an 
altitude of approx. 126,000 feet with Capt. Ivan C. Kincheloe piloting. 


790 Aviation—F lying Distances 
Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the World _ 


Source: USAF Aeronautical Chart & Information Center ; 


Distances in 


statute miles| Azores | Bagh-.| Berlin | Bom- 
from/to dad bay 
gored Meta |. 5 eee 3,904 | 2,212 | 5,906 | 5,441 | 3,244 | 5,670 | 3,130 | 8,779 | 7,197 
Baghdad..... BO04? Pais: 2/040 | 2,022 ‘ 4'923 | 6,424 | 6.291 | 8,445 
Berlin. ..2... IOSD (2,040 wasters 31904 | 7.411 | 1,795 | 5.9) 4410 | 7,042 | 7,305 — 
Bombay..... 57906 | 2,022 | 3,904 ]....... 26 2'698 | 5,115 | 8,056 | 4,758} 8,012 
Buenos Aires.| 5,441 | 8,120 |) 7,411 | 9.263 |....... "338 | 4/270 | 5,600 | 10,368 | 7,549 - 
fro. ... 3 785 | 1.795 | 2,698 | 7,338 |....-... 4,5 6,130 | 7,083 | 8,840. 
4,923 | 5,985 | 5,115 127 4;500, |i: eck 8,494 1802 | 11,534 
6,42 4.410 | 8,056 | 5,600,| 6,130 | 8,494 |....... 7,366 | 4,245 
6.291 | 7042 | 4:758 | 10,368'| 7,083 | 8.802 | 7,366 |....... 3,801 
Bigs | 1308 | S08 | 2853 | Saag | tases | tee | SAG) | ge" 
6101 | 4570 | 6.871 | 7.760 | 6,269 | 10,382 | 2,310 | 5,088 | 2,825 
2'568 577 | 4,468 | 6,919 | 2,175 7010 | 3,960 | 7,454 | 7,228 
152} 4/868 | 6,130 | 3,191 | 11,097 | 5,710 | 7,4: 8,066 | 1,595 | 5,300 
Melbourne...| 11,988 | 8,093 | 9,914 | 6,094 202 669 | 6,402 | 9,672 |. 3,548] 5,520 
Mexico City..| 4/584 | 8/069 | 6,047 | 9,731] 41595 | 7,688 | 8.517] 1.685 | 7,533} 3,779 
Montreal,...| 21545 | 5,752 | 3,725 | 7/509 | 5,615 | 5.414 | 7,931 752 | 7,711 | 4,910 | 
Moscow. .... 1590 7000 | 3,131 | 8.375 | 1:805-| 6,300 | 4,980 | 6,100 | 7,035 — 
New Orlean: 7,146 | 5,173 | 8.929 | 4/902] 6,816 | 8,300 833 | 7.711 rote 
New York 5,975 | 3,965 | 7,794 300 | 5,600 | 7,764 713 | 7.958 | 4:960 
Panama...... 7'731 | 5,902 | 9,832 | 3,319 | 7,128 | 7,025 | 2,320 | 9,023] 5,246 
Paris....-... Tk 2)385 540 | 4/359 | 6.891 | 1,995 | 5.807 | 4,140 | 7,549| 7/438 
Rio de Janciro| 4'300 | 7/012 | 6,220] 8,335 | 1,220 | 6,146 | 3,770 | 5,300 | 11,710 | 8,285 
San Francisco.| 5,114 | 7,444 | 5,655 | 8,394 | 6.487 | 7/450 | 10,247 | 1,858 | 5,804 | 2,395 
Sant’go, Chile] 5.718 | 8,760 | 7,782 ‘980 731} 7,947 | 4, 5,311 | 9/818 | 6,861 
Seattle. ..... ‘521 | 6,777 7045 | 7.744 | 6,915 | 6:823 | 10,209 | 1,737 | 5.668 | 2,707 
Shanghai..... 7229 | 41393 | 5,215 | 3,133 | 12:197 | 5,183 |] 8,0 7,061 | 1,920 | 4,934 
Singapore.../| 81242 | 41443 | 6,165 | 2,145 36 5,145 | 6,005 | 91371 | 2)923 | 61709 
Sydney...... 12/141 | 8/320 | 10,000 | 6,316 | 71335 | 81965 | 6,840 | 91272 | 3/299] 5,073 
‘OkyO....... : 5,181 | 5,540 | 4,188 | 11/408 | 5,950 | 91155 | 6,300 | 1,564 1 3,850 
Distances in New ; 
statute miles| Istan- | Juneau| Lon- Ma- Mel- |Mexico| Mon- | Mos- Or- New 
from/to bul don nila bourne} City treal cow leans York 
Azores....... 874 | 4,537] 1,566 | 8,152 | 11,988 | 4,584] 2,545 | 3,12 
Baghdad...:: 1,000 | 6,101 | 2.568 | 4/86 93 069 | 5,752 7500 #148 Bova 
Berlin....... ‘080 | 4,570 6,130 |. 9.914 | 6,047 | 3,725 5,173 | 3.965 
Bombay..... 992 | 6871 | 4,46: 3,191 | 6,094 | 9,731 | 7/509 | 3,131 | 81929] 7794 
Buenos Aires.| 7,600 | 7,760 | 6,919 | 11,097 | 7,202 | 4,595 | 5,615 | 8,375 ‘902 | 5,300 
GArOr.. 66. 6,269 ; 5.710 | 8,669 688 | 5,414 | 1/805 | 6,816 | 5,600 
Capetown. 5,220 | 10,382 } 6,010 | 7,486 | 6,402 SLT GOS tat U6, 300 | 7:764 
Chicago... ..: : 2'310 | 3,960 | 8,066 | 9,672 | 1, 752 | 4/980 "833 "713 
ALARA, aGiece 6.881 | 5,088 | 7,454 | 1,595 | 31548 | 7,533 | 7,711 | 6,100 | 7,711 | 7,958 
Honolulu....} 8,109 | 2,825 1228 | 5,300 | 5,52 : 4/910 | 7,035 | 4/216 : 
Istanbul.....|...:.-.| 5,498 | 1550 | 5,664 | 9,088 | 7,110 | 4'790 | 1090 | 6,225 | 5,009 
Juneau. ..... B)A98 Nicci cess 4416 | 5.869 | 8,162 | 3,210 | 2! 4,534 | 2'860 | 2:874 
London...... MGSO. | d416 foes « wae 6,672 | 10,476 | 5,550 | 3,245 | 1,550 | 4/674 
Manila. ...): 5,664 | 5,8 Bs lil kaves. arose 3,9 8183. 81186 | 5,130 778 | 8,510 
Melbourne...| 9,088 | 8,162 | 10,476 | 3,941 ]....... 8,430 | 10,404 | 81963 | 9/282 | 10/384 
Mexico City..| 7,1 3,21 5,550 | 8,835 | 8,430 |....... 2'315 | 6,663 ( 090 
Montreal....| 4;790 | 2.635 | 3,245 | 8,186 | 10,404 |" “2,315 |... 4/385 | 1,394 "330 
Moscow.....| 1,05 4,534 | 1,550} 5,130 | 8,963 | 6,663 | 4,385 '|....... 5,756 | 4,665 
New Orleans.| 6,225 2,860 4,674 8,778 9,282 924 1,394 5,756 ; 1171 
New York...| 5,009 | 2.874 | 3,465 | _8'510 | 10,384 | 2,090 330 G5: hedal 7d | ae 
Panama..... 6,750 | 4,456 | 5,310 | 10,283 | 9,029 | 1,494 | 2.525 | 6,711 | 1/600 | “2,211 
Parls......... 1,401 | 4,632 210 | 6,677 | 10,480 | 5,716 | 3,420 | 13544] 4’801 | 3'634 
Rio de Janeiro] 6,389 | 7,611 | 5,766 | 11,259 | 8,206 | 4,770 | 5.095 | 7,175 | 4,743 | 4/320 
San Francisco] 6,705 | 1,530 | 5,355 | 6,965 | 7,865 | 1,887 | 2.539 | 5.870} 1,926 | 2/571 
Sant'go, Chile! 8,143 | 7,320 | 7,252 | 10,943 | 7,002 | 4,197 5,456 | 8,781 555 | 5,122 
Seattle. .....| 6,070 870 :790 ; 8,194 | 2,335 [ 2/318 | 5,205 | 2'101 | 27408 
Shanghai.....| 4,962 | 4,869 | 5,715 | 1,152 | 5,005 | 8,022 | 6.999 | 4/235 | 7713 | 7371 
Singapore....] 5,375 | 7.240 ayer 1,479 3,768 10,318 9200 | 5,235 | 101075 | 9/530 
. 658 ; ; 8,052 | 9/9 : ; 
4,011 | 5,940 | 11865 | 5,091 | 7/021 6438 1890 BST a0 
ettesctins| Pana- | Paris’ | Rio'de | Fren- | dans, [Sante 
- e ran- ago, ea = 2 = 
from/to ma Janeiro} cisco Chile “ee Shane pees a Tokyo 
Azores,...... 3,918 | 1,694 | 4,300] 5,114] 5,718 | 4,52 Mr, 
Benne) O5m | ae) BU | bak | Beg) gece) dake] gees | ease | ba 
) sane) bike ; K 78: 04 , ; , 
Bombay... .. 9'832 | 4,301 | s'335 | sis0¢ | goo | vr4at | sass | S28 | 10,000 | 5,540 
Buenos Alres.| 3,3 2 6,891 : 6,487 731 | 6,915 | 12/197 | 9/868 $338 11°408 
BIRO iets eos ; 1995 ; 1450 6,823 ; ; : : 
Capetown... 7.025 | 5,807 | 3,770 10,247 | 4-920 10/209 Set 6.008 Beto o1se 
AZO... 20 c| f : : “ at: t % , 
Guam... 6.0: 9,023 | 7,549 | 11,710 | 5,804 ; 568 | {oso | 2933 3399 | {'eee 
peasba.:::] Sra | (Aen | pans | Gash | Sts | 395 | 838 | $208 | Bore | gasg 
‘anbul..... ' , 5 : 1143 | 6,070 | 41962 | 5.375 | 9° : 
Juneau... 4456 | 4/632 | 7611 | 1/530 | 7/320 | 4 : Cony oe 
London... 5,310 210 | 5,766 | 5,355 ; 4,790 Bis b745 10/833 $940 
Manila... 10,283 18077 11/259 G,985 10,943 6,641 | 15152 | 11479 | 3° i's0s 
Rt eaiONin: ’ ’ , ’ , 8,194 : ‘ i ; 
Mexico City, 1,494 | 5; ; 1,887 | 4,197 | 27335 R098 10:58 8 oss Poot 
Montreal... gbze | Sez | 2000 | 2.539 | 5.456 | 2.318 | 6,999 | 9.200 | 9.954 | 6.455 
wey Socks] 2500 | Get | bah | dose] geae | Gael | Fee | hols | aah pay 
Panama..... |... ...{ 897 | 31087 | 3'349 | S000 | seek | o'd | 12382 | 9983 | 6.740 
ae s| 5s , ; : 1648 : 
Paris SOT eee rae 5,699 | .5,565 | 7/239 | 5,000 gees Bert 16544 Bose 
Rio de Janeiro] 3,087 |’ 5,699]... .... 6,621 | 1,816 | 6,890 | 11/336 | 9/774 : 6,032 
San Francisco.) 3,349 | 5,565 | 6,621 |....... 5,937 678 ait 8444 8,400 | 11,533 
Sant’go, Chile] 3,000 | 7,239 | 1/816 | 5,9387'|..... 6,445 | 11'712 | 101180 | Vode | 16'708 
Seattic.....-| 3648 | 5/000 | 6890 ORL lw ainaeal doe PAZ | 10,189 | 7,046 | 10.705 
Shanghai...) 91324 | 5,754 | 11/336 | 6,145 | 11,719 |*°8,7i3"|...” SaGal| esog uh creee 
gyms :| 1480s | Sik | Sais | beds | ode | Bas | igai'| | See | ag 
Sydney...... 3, D, i ‘41 ! pik a Iriver ec : é 
Tokyo.../:.:| 8.429 | 6ioa2 | 11'538 | Stas | 1o'v0n | Seen | 4882 3'308 |" 4.a60"|, 10° 


‘ 
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_ Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities in the United States 


Source: Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Distances in| At- Bos- Chi- Cin- | Cleve- Den- De- Hous- {Indi 
statute miles| lanta, ton, cago, |cinnati,|/ land Dallas ¥ troit. lis. 
M Ii.’ |"Ohio’| Onto’ } Galee.| Mick. }Texeail tages 


from/to Ga. ass. io Texas | Colo. | Mich. | Texas 
Atlanta, Ga...}....... 937 587 369 554 721 1,212 5 426 
Boston, Mass OST FT Gt eas 851 740 551 1,551 1,769 613 1,605 80 
Chicago. Ill... 7 SHE Wee oat os 252 308 803 165 
Cincinnati. 0: 369 740 Cae te ee 222 814 1,094 235 892 100 
Cleveland, O.. 554 551 308 Zod a cia t.« 1,025 1,227 90 1,114 263 
Dallas, Texas. 721 1,551 803 814 TOZB le san 663 999 225 763 
Denver. Colo.| 1,212 1,769 920 1,094 1,227 663 |....... 1,156 879 1,009 
Detroit, Mich. 596 613 238 235 90 999 1,156 |.......1 1,105 240 
Houston, Tex. 701 1.605 940 892 1,114 225 879 E1051 pat 865 
Indianapolis. . 426 807 165 100 263 763 1,000 240 865 |...... 
Jacksonville. . 285 1,017 863 626 770 908 1,467 831 821 
Kansas City. . 676 1,251 414 541 700 4 558 645 453 
Los Angeles 1,936 2.596 1 a; 2,04 1,240 831 1,983 1,374 1,809 
Louisville.Ky 319 826 311 7 1,038 107 
Memphis.... 337 1,137 482 410 630 420 879 623 484 384 
Miami, Fla... 604 1,255 1,188 952 1,087 1,111 1,726 1,152 968 1,024 
Minneapolis. . 907 1,123 355 605 630 862 700 543 1,056 511 
Nashville. ... 214 943 397 238 459 617 1,023 470 665 251 
New Orleans.. 424 1,359 833 706 924 443 1,082 939 318 712 
New York.. 748 188 713 570 405 1,374 1,631 482 1,420 646 
Oklahoma C’y 757 1,495 692 758 951 190 505 910 413 689 
Omaha, Nebr. 817 1,282 432 622 739 586 488 669 794 525 
Philadelphia. : 666 271 666 503 360 1,299 1,579 443 1,341 585 
Pittsburgh... 521 483 410 257 115 1,070 1,320 205 1,137 330 
Portiand, Ore.| 2,172 2,540 1,758 1,985 2,055 1,633 982 1,969 1,836 1,085 
St.Louis, Mo. 467 1,038 262 309 492 547 796 455 679 231 
Salt Lake C’y.| 1,583 2,099 1,260 1,453 1,568 999 371 1,492 1,200 1,356 
San Francisco| 2,139 2,699 1,858 2,043 2,166-| 1,483 949 2,091 1,645 1,949 
Seattle. Wash.| 2,182 2,493 1,737 1,972 2,026 1,681 1,021 1,938 1,891 1,872 
Washington.. 543 393 597 404 306 1,185 1,494 396 1,220 494 
Distances in| Jack- | Kansas !Los An-| Louis- | Mem- Mi- |Minne-| Nash- |[NewOr-| New 
statutemiles| son- City, goles. ville, pie. ami, | apolis, | ville, | leans, | York. 
from/to ville Mo. Ky. ‘enn. Fla. inn. | Tenn. La. N. ¥. 
Atlanta, Ga.. 285 676 1,936 319 337 604 907 214 424 748 
Boston. Mass.| 1,017 1,251 2,596 826 1,137 1,255 1,123 943 1,359 188 
Chicago, Ill... 863 414 1,745 269 482 1,188 355 397 833 713 
Cincinnati, O. 626 541 1,897 90 410 952 605 238 706 570 
Cleveland, O.. 770 700 2,049 311 630 1,087 630 459 924 405 
Dallas, Texas. 908 451 1,240 726 420 1,111 862 617 443 1.374 
Denver, Colo.| 1,467 558 831 1,038 879 1,726 700 1,023 1,082 1,631 
Detroit, Mich. 831 645 1,983 316 623 1,152 543, 470 939 482 
Houston, Tex. 821 644 1,374 803 484 968 1,056 665 318 1,420 
Indianapolis. . 699 453 1,809 107 384 1,024 511 251 712 646 
Jacksonville..}....... 950 2,147 594 590 326 1,191 499 504 838 
Kansas City 9507) acest. 1, 480 369 1,241 413 473 680 097 
Angeles..| 2,147 13356 )} 05.2.5 1,829 1,603 2,339 1,524 1,780 1,673 2,451 
Louisville. Ky. 594 480 T8529) Poecies <2 320 919 605 154 623 652 
Memphis .... 590 369 1,603 OO We artes 872 699 197 358 957 
Miami, Fla... 326 1,241 2,339 919 OE ROR ic 1,511 815 669 1,092 
Minneapolis..| 1,191 413 1,524 605 699 ASL poe Son 697 1,051 1,018 
Nashville. ... 499 473 1,780 154 197 815 69%. iter arenete 469 761 
New Orleans.. 504 680 1,673 623 358 669 1,051 $891 Sie eens 1171 
New York. 838 1,097 2,451 652 957 1,092 1,018 761 1171: |: 5.3 
Oklahoma C’y 986 296 1,181 678 |. 422 1,226 693 605 577 1,328 
Omaha, Nebr.| 1,098 166 1,315 580 529 1,397 290 607 847 1,144 
Philadelphia. . 758 1,038 2,394 582 881 1,019 985 685 1,089 83 
Pittsburgh... 703 7381 2,136 344 660 1,010 743 472 919 317 
Portland, Ore.| 2,439 1,497 825 1,950 1,849 2,708 1,427 1,969 2,063 2,445 
St. Louis, Mo. 751 238 1,589 242 240 1,061 466 254 598 875 
Salt Lake C’y.} 1,837 925 579 1,402 1,250 2,089 987 1,393 1,434 1,972 
San Francisco.| 2,374 1,506 347 1,986 1,802 2,594 1,584 1,963 1,926 2,571 
Seattle, Wash.| 2,455 1,506- 959 1,943 1,867 2,734 1,395 1,975 2,101 40 
Washington. . 647 945 2,300 476 765 923 934 569 966 205 
CG SS ENA TEE BUS eh 2) ae NII NA I a 
SSS SS 
peisewnces sn Hote eS asic aoc poe - . a ae ee Sa 2 need 
statutemiles| homa a, lel- urgh, | land, ouis, ake ran- ’ A 
from/to City Nebr. phia Pa. Ore. Mo. City cisco | Wash. | D. C. 
tlanta, Ga. . 757 817 666 521 2,172 467 1,583 2,139 2,182 543 
Roni Mass. 1,495 1,282 271 483 2,540 1,038 2,099 2,699 2,493 393 
Chicago, Ill... 692 432 666 410 1,758 262 1,260 1,858 1,737 597 
Cincinnati, O. 758 622 503 257 1,985 309 1,453 2,043 1,972 404 
Cleveland, O.. 951 739 360 115 2,055 492 1,568 2,166 2,026. 306 
Dallas, Texas. 190 586 1,299 1,070 1,633 547 999 1,483 1,681 1,185 
Denver, Colo. 505 488 1,579 1,320 982 796 371 949 1,021 1,494 
Detroit, Mich. 910 669 443 205 1,969 455 1,492 2,091 1,938 i ree 
Houston, Tex. 413 794 1,341 1,137 1,836 679 1,200 1,645 1,891 ,220 
Indianapolis. . 689 525 585 330 1,885 231 1,356 1,949 1,872 494 
Jacksonville. . 986 1,098 758 703 2,439 751 1,837 2,374 2,455 on 
Kansas City. . 296 166 1,038 781 1,497 238 925 1,506 1,506 4, 
Los Angeles..| 1,181 1,315 2,394 2,136 825 1,589 579 347 ee 28 
Louisville, Ky. 678 580 582 344 1,950 242 1,402 1,986 1,9: : : 6 
Memphis... .. 422 529 881 660 1,849 240 1,250 1,802 see fe 
Miami, Fla...} 1,226 1,397 1,019 1,010 2,708 1,061 2,089 2002 tebe : 3 
Minneapolis. . 693 290 985 743 1,427 466 987 1,58 188 aes 
Nashvile...:| 605 |  007| 685 | 472 | 11969] 254] 1.393] 1963) 1975 | 569 
New Orleans.. 577 847 1,089 919 2,063 598 1,434 1,926 Bri ore 
New York 1,328 1,144 83 317 2,445 875 1,972 2,571 ao 
Oklahoma C’y|....... 1,260 1,014 1,486 459 862 1,388 1,5: 1 we 
Omaha, Nebr. MOB So 1,094 836 1,371 354 833 1,429 1,369 10l 
Philadelphia. . 1,260 BOOS | pcatevers os 259 2,412 811 1,925 Zee ee ee 
Pittsburgh...} 1,014 836 259 pee. cces| 2,165 559 1,668 2,26 i vibes. 
Portland, Ore.}| 1,486 1,371 2,412 BIB: bw. 2. 1,723 636 534 oy ane 
St. Louis, Mo, 459 354 811 559 Aad [alah ewer 1,162 1,744 | 1,7: ’ ee 
Salt Lake-C’y. 862 833 1,925 1,668 636 V5 1B2 ois dtl ondsee 600 |, a0 : GES 
San Francisco| 1,388 1,429 2,523 2,264 534 1,744 BOQ ii tories 678 pie 
Seattle, Wash.| 1,524 | 1,369 | 2,380 | 2,138 145 | 1,724 7OL | |, 678 J... ose , 
Washington..! 1,153 1,014 123 192 2,354 712 1,848 2,442 2,329 se < 


792 World Facts—Fast Ocean Passages by Ships .| 
Fast Ocean Passages by Ships 


eI chs Bi chsttoctestaet eset bene a8 OAPI 


Distance 
Time | From | To naut. mi. Date Ship 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SAILING« VESSELS 


12d 6h....... Boston Light.|Light Rock..|......... 1854 James Baines 
BOD Sisal 553 0 > New York... /|San Francisco} 15,091 1854 Flying Cloud 
89d 20h...... New York... |San Francisco! 13,700 1860 Andrew Jackson 
63d 18h 15m. |Liverpool....|Melbourue...)....... Ad 1854 hermopylae 
76d 6h....... San Francisco|Boston......|.....-.+. 1853 Northern Ligh 
13d th 25m..|New York...|Liverpool....| 3,150 |........-. .+..|Red Jacket 
léd.......... Liverpool....|New York...| 3,150 |Nov., 1846 Yorkshire 
36d.......... 50° S. lat. ...|Golden Gate.|...,....s|seneeenee .....|Starr King 
12d 12h...... Equator..... San Francisco|......... P tabalesta = Sale ...|/Golden Fleece 
12d 4h 1m...|Sandy Hook.|England..... 3,013 1905 Atlantic 

26 eee ../England..... Sandy Hook.| 3,013 1928 Atlantic 

22d 6h 7m... |Bishop’s Rock|Boston Light.|..... x 1936 Yankee 


ATLANTIC CROSSINGS BY POWER VESSELS 


Silsiele sictels tae England..... So. America..]......... 1818 Rising Sun (Br.) @. 
SEPM nrersicisie. 4:25) Savannah... .| Live Sane ia 7 eee ae May 22, 1819 |Savannah (Amer. ) 
eee atej clei 01 Bristol. ..... New. YORE A. 31. ...025.0< Apr., 1838 Great Western (Br.) 

Pee ad ae Liverpool. ...| New York. 3,150 (|July, 1840 Britannia (Br.) (¢) 
94 19h 25m..|Atlantic = |... wee e eden snc ewes ay, 1851 Pacific 
1h 45m. ..|Queenstown..|New York. . 2,780 1 Persia 
8d 2h 48m Queenstown..|New York... é 1866 Scotia 
8d 4h Im .|Queenstown..|New York...}....... os 7 City of er 
7d 22h 3m Queenstown..|New York.. 2,780 1869 City of B: (Br.) 
74 23h 17m, .|\Queenstown..|New York...}......... 72 Adriatic (Br.) 
7d 20h 9m. . .|Queenstown..|New York.. 2,780 1873 Baltie (Br.) 
7d 15h 48m. .|Queenstown..|New York... 2,780 1875 City of Berlin (Br.) 
7d 12h 41m. .|New York.. .)}Queenstown. 2,780 1876 Britannic ( 
7d 11h 37m. .|Queenstown..|New York...} 2,780 1876 Germanic (Br.) 
7d 10h 53m. .|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1877 Britannic (Br.) 
7d 8h 0Om....|New York...|Queenstown,.|.,..... “6 1879 Arizona (Br.) 
7d 7h 23m. ..|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1880 Arizona (Br.) 
6d 21h 40m. .|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1883 ka (Br.) 
6d 18h 37m. .|New York...|Queenstown..| 2,780 1882 Alaska (Br.) 
6d 14h 8m...|New York...|Queenstown../......... 1884 America (Br.) 
6d 10h 40m, .|New York...|/Queenstown..| 2.789 1884 Oregon Here 
6d 9h 42m... .|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1884 Oregon (Br. 
6d 5h 30m. ..|Cherbourg...}Cape Henry.| 3,320 j|June, 1927 U.S.S. Memphis (d) 
6d 4h 34m...|/Queenstown .|New York...| 2,780 1887 Umbria (Br.) 
6d lh 55m.../Queenstown .|New York...| 2,780 1888 uria {Br 
5d 22h 50m..)New York.../Queenstown..| 2,780 1889 City of Paris (Br.) 
ee .|New York...| 2,780 1891 Majestic (Br.) 
New York... 1891 Teutonic (Br.) 
New York 1892 City of Paris (Br.) 
New York 1893 Campania (Br.) 
New York 1894 Lucania att 
Southam 1897 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse (Ger.) 
New York... 898 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse (Ger.) 
Plymouth.... Sept., 1900 Deutschland (Ger. 
...|Cherbourg Oct., 1924 Leviathan (Amer.) 
Queenstown..|New York. 908 Lusitania (Br. 
4d ith 42m. .|Queenstown..|New York... 1909 Lusitania (Br. 
4d 10h. 41m. .|Queenstown..|New York... 1910 Mauretania (Br.) 
4d 13h 58m. .|Gibraltar. ...)Ambrose Lt.. 


Aug., 1933 
4d 17h 06m. .|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..| 3,157  |March, 1930 


Europa (Ger.)* 
4d 16h 48m. ./Cherbourg...|New York... 3,149 July, 1933 Europa (Ger 
4d 19h 57m,..|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 3,196 June, 1933 Europa (Ger 
4d 17h 42m. .|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..} 3,164 |July, 1929 Bremen (Ger.)* 
4d 14h 30m..|New York...|Plymouth..,] 3,082 |July, 1929 Bremen (Ger.) 
4d 16h 15m. .|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...} 3,199 |July, 1933 Bremen (Ger.) 


4d 14h 27m. .|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..| 3,092 Nov., 1934 

4d 12h 24m. .|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..| 3,158 |May-June, ’36 
: a: is ‘ 3,198 |June, 1936 

3d 21h 48m, .|Bishop'’s Rk..]Ambrose Lt..| 3,120 |Aug. 3-8, 1948 

3 - 3,120 Aug. 10-14, 1038 


Bremen (Ger.) 

Queen Mary (Br.}* 
Queen Mary (Br. 
Queen Mary e 
Queen Mary (Br. 
Normandie (Fr.)* 
nis chs nt . Normandie (Fr.) 
3d 23h 02m. ./Bishop's Rk.|Ambrose Lt..| 2,906 an ‘37. | Normandie (Fr.) 
3d 22h 07m..|/New Yors.. .|Southampton| 2.936 |Aug., 1937 Normandie (Fr.) 


3d 10h 40m. ./Ambrose Lt. .|Bishop Rock.| . 2,942 July ‘a7 1952 |United States (U.S.)* (f 

3d 12h 12m. . (Bishop's Rock|Ambrose Lt..| 2,902 July 11-14, 1952\ United States tus) a 
OTHER OCEAN PASSAGES 

3d 00h 36m, .|San Pedro...|/Honolilu....) 2,226 |June, 1928 U.S.S8. Lexington 

lid 18h 42m. |Japan....... San Francisca| 5,490 April, 1941 Nitta Maru (Jap.) 

12d 00h 30m./New York...|San Diego...]......... June 15, 1941 |Hawaiian Shipper (U. S.)* 

3d 2h 30m...|San Francisco|Oahu, T. H..| 2,091 |July 16-19, '45 |U.S.S. Indianapolis (e) 

3d 15h 48m. .|Halifax..... Southampton} 2,710 Sept., 1946 Queen Mary (Br.) 

4d 23h 25m. .|Quebec City,|Le Havre ... 2,630 Aug. 4-8, 1956 |Homeric (Pan.) 

4d 8h 51m. ../|Gibraltar..,.|Newp’t News| 3,360 Nov. 26, 1945 |U.S.S. Lake Champlain 

7d 12h 44m. .|/Gothenburg.,|New York...]......... June 2-9, 1949 |M.S. Stockholm (Sw.)} 

9d 9h 51m. ..|/Yokohama..,|San Francisco|........ May, 1937..... President Coolidge (U. S.) 

7d 18h 36m. .|Japan....... San Francisco 5,000 |July-Aug. 4, ’50/U.S.S. Boxer 

MOSH hia Yokosuka. ../Alameda.... 5,000 |June 1-9, 1951 |U.S.S. Philippine Sea 


ae a a neg 
*Maiden voyage. (a) First steamship to cross Atlantic. (b) First American ship to use stea: 

ocean crossing (sailing vessel with steam auxiliary). (c) First Cunard liner. (d) Chrtled Charles ~ 

Lindbergh back to the United States after his fiight from New York to Paris. (e) Carried Hiroshima 

atomic bomb; arrived at Saipan July 26, 1945. (f) Set world speed record; average speed eastbound 

on maiden voyage, 25.59 knots (about 41 m.p.h.); westbound, 34.51 knots. 

ae. co (b) Rie t pully rigged vessel of over 300 tons, 98.5 ft. long, 
zi +, saunched in the East River in 1818. It wes supplied with engines and detachabl 

wheels. On its-famous voyage it used steam 80 hours on 18 different days. La Mea hay 


, , : ter it was offere 
eee: Navy which refused it. In 1882 it grounded on Long Island opposite Sandy Hook ae 


beam 25.8 ft., depth 


ARCHITECTS, ARTISTS 


Brancusi, Constantin, 81; Paris, 
Mar. 16. 

Brown, Arthur, fhe 83; Burlin- 
game, Calif., July 7. 

Clark, Roland, 83; | Norwalk, 
Conn. -, Apr. 13. 

Coppini, Pompeo, 87; San An- 
tonio, Tex., Sept. 26. 

Covarrubias, Miguel, 53; Mexico 


City, Feb. 
pany, Edwin H., 84; New York, 


Gassow, Bernard, 76; New York, 


Hahn, Emmanuel, 76; Toronto, 
Ont., Feb. 14. 


Harvey, Eli, 96; ag San 
Gabriel, Calif., Feb. 
Lawson, Robert, 64; Westport, 


Conn., May 26. 

Lockman, Dewitt, 86; New York, 
June 30. 

ar beck, Bernard i 95; Berk- 

eley, Calif., Oct. 

Pennoyer, A. Gheldon, 69; (of 
New York); Madrid, Aug. ih 

pavers, Diego, 70; Mexico City, 


25. 
Schoo, aeneene 11; New York, 
Sterne, avarice, 19; pent Kis- 


Y., July 
ae Francis H., 54; Wor- 
cester, Mass., Nov. 22- 
Tchelitchew, Pavel, 58; Rome, 
Italy, July 31. 
Tytgat, Edgard, he Brussels, 


Belgium, Jan. 
Williams, prederick 'B., 85; Glen 
Ridge, N. J., Dec. Pade 


BUSINESS LEADERS 


pe hag fale 55; Chicago, 
him enthal, A. C., 66; Beverly 
Hills, Calif., July 29. 

Bowes, Walter, H., 75; Washing- 
ton, June 24. 

Candler, Howard C., 78; Atlanta, 
Ga., Oct. 1. 

Cobb, Bernard C., 87; Alta- 


mount, N. Y., Sept. 30. 


Colgate, Henry A., 67; New 
York, t, 16. 

Crawford, David, 77; Lake 
Wales, Fla., July 22. 

Day, Henry M., 10; New York, 

Filene, Lincoln, 92; Marstons 
Mills, Mass., Aug. 27. 

Fleishhaker, erheres 84; San 


Francisco, Apr. 
Gannett, Frank z “81; Roches- 


ter, N. Y., Dec. 3; 
Gertz, Samuel, 62; 


New York, 
Oct. 6. 
Halliburton, Earle P., 65; Los 
Angeles, Oct. 13. 


Hartford, ged 3 L., 92; Mont- 
clair, ept.. 123. 

Hoofien, E. Sicntried 16; Kiar 
Shmaryahu, Israel, uf 

Horowitz, Louis J., 3 
cust Valley, L. I., N. Y., Palm 
Beach, Fla., Dec. 2. 

Bepneton, Percy H., 76; Hono- 
lulu, H. I., Jan. 2. 

Kaplan, Frank R. D., 71; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Oct. 4. 

Cornelius F., 


Kelley, 82; New 
York, May 12. 

Lerner, Samuel A. 172; Los 
Angeles, Dec. 5. 

Linch, Carlo A., 75; Rome 


Italy, July 10. 
Lincoln, Lewis A., 76; New York, 


May 9. 
Lund. Robert L., 81; St. 


Louis, 
Mo., Mar. 9. 
Martin, David 2 62; White 
Plains, N. Y., Nov. 30. 
Metcalf, George P., 67; Provi- 


dence, R. I., July 27. 

Mitchell- Leeds, 80; Nantucket, 
Mass., July 25. 

Neff, Feut J., 12; St. Louis, Mo., 
Jun 

Fe osheline, Sir Ernest, 77; Jo- 
hannesburg, NOY F 

Pinckard, Wm. 63; Palo 
Alto, Calif., on 20. 


Death Roll for 1957 


Ges Wm. C., 82; Albany, 


a., Jan. 2, 
Rothschild, Baron Maurice ii 
16; Geneva, Switz., Sept. 4 
Searing, Hudshon R., 62; New 


Shelley, Wm. 1S 78; Tulsa, 

Okla., Apr. 11, 

a aie ‘Ralph J. Tuly bi Baldwin, 
Ju. 

Sener *iheodore: E., 73; 


New York, Apr. 8. 

Straus, Roger W., 65; Liberty, 
N. Y., July 28. 

Mt a {Gerard, 84; New York, 


Vandercies: Watson H., 68; 
Battle Creek, Mich., May 28. 

Weir, Ernest T., 81; Philadel- 
phia, June 26. 


MILITARY LEADERS 


Bradley, Maj. Gen. James 
a ager 65; Lafayette, Calif 


Brown, ‘Vice Adm. Wilson, 74; 
Groton, Conn., Jan. 2. 

Butler, Vice Adm. Henry V. 
st ar 83; Bethesda, Md., 


Halder, Srila Marshal Moham- 
med, 62; Cairo, Egypt, Oct. 1. 
Harmon, . Gen. Hubert R. 
ees as San Antonio, Tex., 


Kane, Capt. W. R. een 
45; Augusta, Ga., Feb. 

Lamb, Rear Adm. Rapmond: S., 
(ret. de 54; Easton, Conn., 


Mar. 

Lyster, Adm. Sir exepke 69; 
London, Eng., Aug. 

cagy bt a Maj. Gen. Robert A, 
(ret.) 59; Tucson, Ariz., 
Jan. 1. 

Moran, Rear_Adm, Edward J. 
(ret.), 63; Paris, Apr. 20. 


Montevans, Adm. Lord, 15; 
Golaa, Norway, Aug. 20. 
Mudge, Maj. Gen. Verne 


(ret.), 58; San Diego, Calif, 


Jan. 29. 
Niblo, Brig. Gen. Urban, 59; 
Washington, Aug. 13. 

Pick, Lt. Gen. Lewis A., 66; 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 2. 
Regnier, Brig. Gen. Eugene A., 
62; Carlsbad, Calif., Dec. 7. 
Sherman, Adm. Frederick C. 
(ret.), 69; San Diego, Calif., 

July 27. 
Theobold, Adm. Robert A., 73; 
Boston, May 13. 
Tobin, Brig. Gen. Ralph C. 
(ret.), 67; Washington, Aug. 5. 
ihn adm. Soemu, 72; Tokyo, 
wilkes, Vice Adm. John (ret.), 
62; Bethesda, Md., July 20. 
Wood, Maj. Gen. Walter A. (ret. ), 
63; Washington, June 27. 


PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS 


Cadwalader, Dr. Williams B., 80; 
Philadelphia, June 1. 
De Kleine, Dr. ee ome 19; 


Cheektowaga, N. Y., Se pt. 20. 

Elman, Dr. Robert, 57: St. Louis, 
Mo., Dec. 23. 

Emerson, Dr. Haven, 82; South- 
old, L. I., May 21. 

Ferris, Dr. mugene Be 52; New 
York, Sept. 


Fromm-Reichmann, Dr. Frieda, 
67, Rockville, Md., Apr. 28. 
Graham, Dr. Evarts, A., 73; St. 
Louis, Mo., Mar. 4. 

Gregg, Dr. Alan, 66; New York, 
June 19. 

Harris, Dr. Downey L., 81; St. 
Louis, Mo., Dec. 23. 

Harris, Dr. Sceale, 87; Birming- 
ham, Ala., Mar. 16. 

Hitschmann, Dr. Edward E., 86; 
Gloucester, Mass., July 31. 

Hooker, Dr. Ransom S., 835 New 
York, Apr. 

Horrax, Dr. Gilbert, 710;, Boston, 
Sept. 28. 

Howe, aos Hubert S., 69; 
York, 4, 

Hume, Dr. edward H., 80; Wall- 
ingford, Conn., Feb. 9. 


New 
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Jacobs, Dr. Wm. F., 12; Daytona 
Beach, Fla., May 14. - 

pn eh Dr. Henry, 16; New York, 

Kirklin, Dr. Byrl Raymond, 68; 
Rochester, Minn., Mar, 2. 

Lewi, Dr. Maurice Jy 99; New 
York, May 2%. 

Lowery, Dr. Lawson G., 66; 
New York, Aug. 17. 

Ludlum, Dr. Seymour D., 80; 
Gladwyne, Pa., Dec. 2. 


Mahoney, pie AG F., 67; New 
York, Feb. 
Matas, Dr. New 


Rudolph, 97; 

Orleans, Sept. 23, 

Moore, Dr. Merrill, 54; Quincy, 
Mass., Sept. 20. 

Orton, Dr. Henry B., 71; New- 
ark, N. J., Sept. 1. 


Pattison, Dr. Harty) 79; Hud- 
son, N. Y., 14, 

Reilly, Dr. ota J., 96; New 
York, Jan. 

Schmidt, Dr. Louis, 88; Wau- 
sau, Wis., July 1 

Shiga, 


Dr. Kiyoshi, 337: Sendai, 

Japan, Jan. 25. 

Warbasse, Dr, James P., 90; 
Woods Hole, Mass., Feb. 22. 


POLITICAL FIGURES 
Ambedkar, Dr. Bhimrao tae 63; 
New Delhi, India, eke 
Blanton, Thomas arg oc. bane 
Tex., Aug. 
Boland, 3 Sune co 45; New York, 
a: 
Bowler, Hep: James B., 82; Chi- 
cago, July 18. 
Brooks, C. Wayland, 59; Chi- 
cago, Jan. 14. 
Cherry, Robert G., 65; Gastonia, 


C., June 25. 
Gionies: ROE 82; Bethesda, 
Md., ‘Juni 
Curry, Jona! F | 83; of New York; 
Coral Gables, Fla., Apr. 25. 


Dailey, Vincent J., 67; New 
York, Dec. 15. 

Davenport, Frederick M., 903 
Washington, Dec. 26. 

Di Vittorio, Giuseppe, 65; Lecco, 
Italy, Nov. 3. 

pepe Lary bilo: F., 79; Vienna, 


Ga., 4. 

Gerry, Peter G., 18; Providence, 

R. I., Oct. 30. 

Hand, Rep. Thomas M., 54; Cold 
Spring, N. J., Dec 6. 

Harrison, Francis B., 82; Flem- 
ington, N. J., Nov. "21. 

Hines, James J., 81; Long Beach, 
L, 1., Mar. 26. 

Hore-Belisha, Lord Leslie, 63; 
Rheims, France, Feb. 

Jowitt, Earl, 72; Aug. 15, “suf- 
folk County, Eng. 

Kopplemann, Herman P., 1773 
Hartford, Conn., Aug. 

Lambertson, Wm. P., 273 Fair- 
view, Kans., Oct. 26, 

Lawrence, James E., 68; Lincoln, 
Nebr., Sept. 16. 

Lynch, Walter A., 63; New York, 


ept. 10. 

Medi cuees State Sen. Francis J., 
59; New York, Dec. 
Mattingly, Barak T., 56; St. 
Louis, Mo., July 18. 
McCarthy, Sen. Joseph ee 4%; 
Bethesda, Md., May 
McKellar, Kenneth D., ‘ees “Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Oct. 5. 

Neal, Clarence H., Jr., 68; 
Oceanside, N. Y., Jan. 15. 
O’Shea, Wm. J., 58; New York, 

Apr. 1. 
owlett, G .Mason, 64; 


Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 24. 
Ryan, Clendenin J., 52; New 
York, Sept. 12. 
Sachs, Morris B., 61; Chicago, 
Sept. 23. 
Stokes, Richard R., 60; London, 


Eng., Aug. 3. 

Welker, Herman, 50; Washing- 
ton, ‘Oct. 30. 

Wene, Elmer H., 64; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Jan. 25. 

RELIGIOUS LEADERS 

Arndt, Rev. Dr. William F., 765 

Cambridge, England, Feb. 25. 
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Davies, Rev. Dr. A. Eoree, 555 

Washington, Sept. 
Demby, Rev. Beers oe 88; 

Cleveland, Oct. 

Dorotheos. Atcbuishop; 68; 
Stockholm, Sweden, July 26. 

Eustace, Most ey:  B. , 69; 
Haddo: neta N. J., Dec. 


soix, Switzerland, July 10. 
Macartney, Rev. Dr. Clarence 

77; Beaver Falls, Pa., Feb. 19. 
Mercati, Cicvennt Cardinal, 90; 


Italy, Aug. 22. 
Moor, Rev. Br. George C., 85; 
Binghamton, N. Y., July 17. 

Orr, Rev. J. Alvin, 82; Anderson, 
S. C., May 6. 

Piazza, cence Cardinal, 67; 
Rome, Nov. 

Schlifer, Rabbt Solomon, 68; 
Moscow, Mar. 31. 

Segura y Saenz, Pedro Cardinal, 
76; Madrid, Spain, Apr. 
SCIENTISTS, eS naan 

Anderson, Dr. Samuel Be. 16; 
Asbury Park, N. J., 20. 

Barnes, Dr. arthur Hi, 53; ‘Chi- 
cago, Sept. 

Barron, Dr. z 2s Guzman, 58; 


Chicago, June 25. 
Beach, Ralph H., oe Baltimore, 


Md., Apr. 2 

Benedict, Dr. Francis G., 86; 
Machiasport, Me., May 14. 

Bothe, Walter W., 66; Heidel- 
berg, Germany, Feb. 8. 

Chambers, Dr. Robert, 75; Con- 
cord, N. uly 22, 

Cori, Dr. Gerty T., 61; St. Louis, 
Mo. -» Oct. 27. 

Davis, George H., 93; Greenwich, 
Conn., May 3. 

De Golyer, Dr. Everette L., 70; 
Dallas, Tex., Dec. 14. 

Frankenburg, Dr. Walter G., 63; 
Lancaster, Pa., July 4. 

Kennedy, 40; 
Ladue, Mo., May 

Langmuir, Dr. tna 16; Fal- 
mouth, Mass., Aug. 16. 

MacDonald, sir Murdoch: 91; 
Nairn, Scotland, Apr. 24, 

Madsen, Dr. Thorvald, 87; Co- 


penhagen, Apr. 15. 
og qacseni 91; Ithaca, 
meee, in S, 19; Durham, 

C., Dec. 11. 
prahict’ Dr. George E., 83; Phil- 
adelphia. P Pa. a Jan. is 
Russel Henry N., 793 

Princeton, N. J., Feb, 18. 

Spence, Dr. David, 75; New 


York, Sept. 24. 

Stark, Johannes, 83; Traunstein, 
Germany, June 21. 

Tyrell, uonenh B., 98; Toronto, 
Can., Aug, 26. 

Wieland, Dr. Heinrich, 90; Mu- 
nich, Germany, Aug. 5. 

cee Sergei Y., eS; Moscow, 


ar. 2. 
Zimmer, Dr. John T., 67; White 
Plains, N. Y., Jan. 6. 


SOCIAL, CIVIC LEADERS 
Abbott, Edith, 80; Grand Island, 
Neb., July 28 


Arvold, Alfred G., 75; Fargo, 
N. D., Apr. 16. 

Campbell, Mary Dranga, 81; 
Reedsville, Pa., Aug. 8. 

Cavallaro, Joseph B,, 53; New 
York, Aue. 22. 

Engel, Katherine A., 58; New 


York, Mar. 30. 
Guggenheimer, Frederick L., 74; 
of New York; Greensboro, 
Ns C;,. Dec; 1. 
Lowrie, "Sarah D., 8%; Philadel- 
phia, June 22. 


Lundeberg, Harry, 56; Burlin- 
28. 


game, Calif., Jan. 
Macy, Nelson, 8%; Greenwich, 
Conn., Apr. 


Mansfield, Helen teats 96; 
New York, Aug. 15. 

Peck, Mary cm 89; Jenkintown, 
Pa. , Jan. 11. 

Pforsheimer, Ahad H., 78; New 
York, Apr. 


Death Roll for 1957 


fhumacher, rege es W., 93; 
eeCornna Da Ohio, June 4. P 


Warner, Charles, 73 .  Philadel- 
hia, Dec. 11. 
bites itehouse, Mrs. N d 
82; New York, Apr. 11. 
svitherepomn Cora, 67; Cru- 
ces, N. M., Nov. 17. 


SPORTS FIGURES 
Lege Gerald M., 54; London, 


Bennett, Fred, 55; Atkins, Ark., 


May 12. 
Caldwell, Chas. W., i 56; 
Princeton, Ni Fs, ov. 
Coombs, Jack (Colby Suck). 14; 
Palestine, Tex., Apr. 15. 
Efaw, tees 37; Stillwater, 
Okia., Jan. 
Espinosa, Al, 4: San Francisco, 


67; Palm 


(ied), han’ New Haven, Conn., 


ne 

Kilbane, Johnny, 68; Cleveland, 
a 

Kiein. Wm. +o (Willie), 55; Min- 


eola, N. Jan. 3. 
Krichel, Pai B., "a4: New York, 
e 


4. 
Adolfo, 66; 
Cuba, July. 3. 
Marshall, John: 26; Melbourne, 
Australia, Jan. 31. 


Havana, 


Meredith, ‘ed, 64; Camden, 
N. J., Nov. 2. 
Meyer, Wm. A. ay). had 


Knoxville, Tenn., 
Mintz, Jake, 57; Pittsbureh, Ba. ; 


June 8. 

O’Dowd, Mike, 62; St. Paul, 
Minn., July 28. 

Olin, Robert | (Bob), 48; New 


York, Dec. 

Risko, Henry ‘(Babe), 46; Syra- 
cuse, N. ¥ 4: 

Rudolph, mee “83; Sayre, Pa., 
May 19. 

Sears, John W. (Ziggy), 62; 
ouston, Tex., ec. : 
Smith, Tom, 78; Glendale, Calif., 

Jan. 23. 
Thevenow, tage 53; Madison, 


i Boren 84; New York, 


rr; 
whitcomb, Reginald A., 58; 
London, Eng., Jan, 11. 


THEATER, CONCERT 
Baker, Belle, 62; Los Angeles, 


28. 
pallava, » bred, 72; Lincoln, Neb., 
ep 
Benatzky, Balk; W3> 


Switz., Oct. 1 
Bogart, Humphrey, Ve 
wood, Calif., Jan. 
Buchanan, Jack, eas “London, 
ic 

BOS Manhasset, 
Busby, ‘amy, 85; East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., July 13. 
Carroll, ‘Albert. 61; 
Dec. 2. 
Costello, Helene, 53; Hollywood, 
Calif., Jan. 26. 
Dorsey, ‘Jimny, 53; New York, 


Zurich, 
Holly- 


Chicago, 


Jun 

ret, Ruth, 72; New York, 
ec ‘ 

oiet. Beniamino, 67; Rome, 
ov. 30. 

Granlund, Nils T., 65; Las 


Vegas, Nev., Apr. 21. 

Hardy, Oliver, 65; eee Holly- 
wood, Calif., Aug. 7. 

Hay, Marys 56; Inverness, Calif., 
June 4 

Son “Marcus, 14; New York, 


Hicks, Russell, 62; Los Angeles, 

June 1. 

viofmant Joseph, 81; Los An- 
geles, Feb. 16. 

Hull, Josephine, 71; New York, 
Mar. 12. 

Jackson, Ethel, 80; East Islip, 
N. Y., Nov. 23. 

Johnson, Katie. %8; 


London, 
May 4 


Kerby, Marion, 19; 
Calif., Dec. 

Lawton, 1 Thais, "18; 

ticccbare: Gene, 66; Santa Mon- 


ica, 
Mayer, Louis B., 12; Hollywood, 


Oct. 29. 
Mitchell, Grant, 82; Los Angeles, 


ay 1. 
Patston. Doris, 53; New York, 
June _12. 
Percy, Esme, 69; Brighton, Eng., 
June 16. 
Pinza, 7 ie 64; Stamford, Conn., 


May 

Herel . Marie, 84; North Holly- 
wood, C y 12. 

Savage, Mme. gee 92; New 
York, June 28 

Schulberg, Benjamin P., 65; Key 
Biscayne, Fla., Feb. 25. 

sae ge Darky, Ne Holly- 

ood, Calif., 

Sibelius, Jean, "ot PHielsinkt, Fin- 
land, Sept. 20. 

Sothern, Harry, 13; New York, 


Sparks, Ned (Edward Spark- 
pent. 73; Victorville, Calif., 


Pe uahe 
sopinalski, Stanislaw, 55; Paris, 
June 12. 


Toscanini, So 8 89; New 
York, Jan. 16. 

Tyler, Judy (eee > PAS 
the d, yo. 3. 

Vokes, May, “ass Stamford, 
Conn., Sept. 


Von Stroheim, Exich, 71; Paris, 
May 1 


EDUCATORS 

Aldanov, Mark, 70; Nice, France, 
Feb. 25. 

Archer, Dr. John C., 75; Ham- 
den, *Conn., July 

Arnold, Dr. Samuel T., 64; Prov- 
idence, A. E, i2. 

a Sholem, "6; I London, July 


1 

Atholl, Duke of (Lord James 
Brey art Murray )s 71; Perth 
Scotland, y 8. 

Aydelotte, Dr. gE, 76; Prince- 
ton, N. J., Dec. 17. 

Bakewell, Dr. Charles M., 90; 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 19. 

Beach, Joseph W., 77; Mi 
apolis, Aug. 13 


Bentley, Dr. Arthur F., Hy 
Paoli, Ind. ay 21 
Brubaker, Green 


Byers, Horace G., 83; Staunton, 
Va., Dec, 2. 
Cave Joyce, 68; Oxford, Eng., 


29. 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr., 71; Bos- 
ton, Feb. 8. 

Chandler, Dr. Albert R., Worth- 
ington, Ohio, Mar. 22. 

Coe, Charles F. Mags tot oe 
Palm Beach, Fla., Dec. 

Colum, Mary Go 10; New York, 
Oct. 22. 

Connolly, James B., 88; Boston, 
Jan, 20. 

Dunning, Dr. Henry S., 76; New 
Canaan, Conn., Feb. 10. 


Dunsany, Lord (Edward Plunk- 
ett), 79; Dublin, Oct. 25. 


Duranty, Walter, 73; Orlando, 
Fla., Oct. 3. 
Evans, Dr. Ward ve 74; Lan- 


caster, Pa., Aug. 

Farnham, Mrs, Mate! How, 73; 
Norwalk, Conn., May 2. 

RA TSee Claude, 81; Paris, June 


Garrison, Adele (Nana  S. 
Wh Ds 83; Sag Harbor, N. Y,, 

Gillis, Rev. James M., 80; New 
York, Mar. 14, 


Ginsburg, Dr. Jekuthiel, 68; 
New York, Oct. 7. 
Gogarty, Dr. 


Oliver St. John, 
79; New York, Sept. 22. 


New York. 


Sa ae 
x les, Eng. 
Hitchcock, Dr. Franke, 82; Los 


29. 
Kyne, Peter B., 77; San Fran- 


cisco, Noy. 25. 
Knox, Msgr. Ronald A., 69; 
Somersetshire, Eng., Aug. 24. 
Le London, 


wis, Wyndham, 72: 
Mar. 7 


Lohmann, Carl A., 69; 
Haven, Conn., May 19. 
Lovett, Dr. Edgar O., 86; House- 

ton, Tex., Aug. 13. 
Luckhardt, Dr. Arno, 72; Miami 
~Beach, Fla., Nov. 6. 
zal, Dr. eae s., = New 

ven, Conn., Apr. 22. 
Malaparte, Curzio, 59; Rome, 


Italy, July 19. 
Matthews, Allen, 43; Williams- 
burg, Va., Ju ‘ ; 
Morley, Christopher, 66; Roslyn 
Heights, L. I., Mar. 5 
Murray, Dr. Gilbert, 91; Oxford, 


Eng., May 20. 
Murry, John M.; 67; London, 


Mar. 13. 

O’Malley, Ernie, 59; Howth, Ire- 
land, Mar. 25. 

Paty, Dr. Raymond R., 61; 
Knoxville, Tenn., Aug. 7. 

Pinckney, Josephine L. S., 62; 

--New York, Oct. 4. 

Rascoe, Burton, 64; New York, 


Mar. 19. 
Raymond, Allen, 64; Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 8. 
65; Bellagio, 


yn 
Italy, July 21. 

Richardson, Dorothy, 84; Beck- 
enham, Eng., June 17. 

Roberts, Kenneth, 71; Kenne- 
bunkport, Me., July 21. 

Roz, Dr. Firmin, 91; Paris, Nov. 


5. 

Sigerist, Dr. Henry E., 65; Pura, 
Switzerland, Mar. 17. 

Somer, Frank H., 84; Newark, 
N. J., Aug. 18. 

Staff, Leopold, 78; Skarzysko- 
K enna, Poland, May 31. 

Stair, Bird, 77; Purdys, N. Y., 


May 11. 

Stong, Phil, 58; Washington, 
Conn., Apr. 26. 

Sullens, Frederick, 80; Jackson, 
Miss. 

Swiggett, Howard, 64; Mineola, 
Picks, Mar. 7. 

Tallant, Robert, 47; New Or- 
leans, La., Apr. 1. 

Terman, Lewis M., 79; Palo 
Alto, Calif., Dec. 21. 

Uhler, Dr. Horace S., 84; Meri= 
den, Conn., Dec. 6. 

Yon Neumann, Dr. John, 53; 
Washington, Feb. 8. 

Wagner, Henry R., 94; San Ma- 
rino, Calif., Mar. 28. 

Wellman, Harry R., 75; Concord; 
N. H., Dec. 19. 

Wiggam, Dr. Albert E., 84; Santa 
Monica, Calif., Apr. 26. 

Wilder, Laura I., 90; Mansfield, 
Ohio, Feb. 10. 

Wiley, Dr. Forbes B., 76; New- 
ark, Ohio, Dec. 14. 

Winslow, Dr. Charles E., 79; 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 8. 
Withington. Dr. Robert, 173; 
Northampton, Mass., Aug. 31. 


OTHER PERSONALITIES 
Angel, James C., 57; flyer who 
discovered Angel Falls in Ven- 
ezuela; Balboa, C.Z., Dec. 8. 
Athlone, Earl of, 82; former 
Gov.-Gen. of Canada and 
South Africa; London, Jan. 16. 
Ball, Neal, 76; made first major 
league unassisted triple play; 
Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 15. 


New 


Bye, George T., 70; Literary 
agent; New Canaan, Conn., 
ov. 

Byoir, Carl, 68; publicist; New 
York, Fe , 

Byrd, Rear Adm. Richard E. 
(ret.), 68; explorer; Boston, 
Mass., Mar. 11 


Casey, Wm. F., 72; Editor Times 
of London 1948-52; London, 
Apr. 20. 

Chase, Edna Woolman, 80; edi- 
tor Vogue magazine 1914-52; 
Sarasota, Fla., Mar. 20. 


ee es ee 


Death Roll for 1957 


Chow, Albert K., 55; unofficial 
mayor of Chinatown; San 
Francisco, cat 


Clarke, Louis S., 90; inventor 
of first American spark plug; 
Palm Beach, Fla., Jan. 6. 

Cobo, Albert E., 63; mayor of 
Detroit; Detroit, Sept. 12. 

Comiskey, Grace R., 62; 

Sox pres., Chicago, Dec. 10. 

Coolidge, Grace Goodhue, 78; 
widow of former President 
Calvin Coolidge; Northamp- 
ton, Mass., July 8. 

Cox, James M., 87; Democratic 
Presidential nominee in 1920; 
Dayton, Ohio, July 15. 

Coy, Wayne, 53; ch. Federal 
Communications Commission 
bbe Indianapolis, Sept. 


4, 

Croker, Bula E., 73; widow of 
former New York Tammany 
boss Richard C. Croker; West 
Palm Beach, Fla., Mar. 16. 

Cullen, Hugh R.. 76; gave 
$160,000,000 to philanthropies; 
Houston, Tex., July 4. 

Diat, Louis, 72; chef, created 
vichyssoise; New York, Aug. 29. 

Dior, Christian, 52; dress de- 
signer; Montacatini, Italy, 


Oct. 5 

Dwight, Minnie R., 84; oldest 
active daily newspaper_ pub- 
lisher in U.S.; Holyoke, Mass., 


July 31. 

El Mokri, El Hadj Mohammed, 
112; Grand Vizier to 5 Sultans 
of Morocco 1912-55; Rabat, 
Morocco, Sept. 9 . 

Engelbrecht, Curt E., 75; per- 
sonal photographer to late 
John D. Rockefeller; Lake 
Mohawk, N. J., Jan. 8. 

Farrar, Gilbert, 70; typography 
consultant; Newport Beach, 
Calif., Apr. 4. 

Frank, Jerome N., 67; Judge of 
U.S. Court of Appeals; New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 12. 

Freuchen, Peter, 71; explorer; 
Elmendorf Air Force Base, 
Alaska, Sept. 2. 

Funk, Charles E., 76; lexicog- 
rapher; Mount Dora, Fila., 
Apr. 16. 

Garsson, Murray, 66; convicted 
in 1949 as war profiteer; New 
York, Mar. 26. y 

Gatty, Harold C., 54; navigator 
for Wiley Post’s 1951 world 
flight; Suva, Fiji Islands, 


Aug. 30. 

Goddard, Dr. Henry H., 90; in- 
troduced word ‘‘moron’’ into 
English language; Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., June 21 

Gould, Joe, 68; self-styled “last 
Bohemian” of New York’s 
Greenwich Village; Brentwood, 
L. I., Aug. 18. 

Grady, Dr. Henry F., 75; U.S. 
diplomat; at sea en route to 
Kobe, Japan; Sept. 14. 

Haakon VII, 85; King of Norway; 
Oslo, Sept. 21. 

Hayes, H. Jay, 88; built first all- 


York, Aug. 14. 

Herriot, Edouard, 84; was three 
‘times Premier of France; 
- Paris, Mar. 26. 

Herman, Brother (Wm. Bahr), 
75; Babe Ruth’s first coach, 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 24. 

Hill, Edwin C., 72; radio com- 
mentator; St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Feb. 12. 

Horthy, Adm. Nicholas, 88; Re- 
gent of Hungary, 1920-44; Es- 
toril, Portugal, Feb. 9. 

Hughes, Rowland R., 61; U.S. 
Director Budget, 1954-55; San 
Francisco, Apr. 2. 

King, Charles B., 89; built De- 
troit’s first automobile; Rye, 
N. Y., June 23. 

Kingsley, Elizabeth S., $5; in- 
vented Double-Crostic puzzle; 
New York, June 7. 

Koerner, Theodor, 83; President 
of Austria; Vienna, Jan. 4. 
Krupp, Frau Bertha, 71; for 
whom “Big Bertha’ World 
War I cannon was named; 


795 
Essen, Germany, Sept. 21. 
Llewellin, Lord "33; Gov.-Gen. 


, 
of Rhodesian Federation; Sal- 
isbury, S. Rhodesia, Jan. 24. 
Lozano Diaz, Julio, 72; Hon- 
duran Chief of State 1955-56; 
Miami, Fla,, Aug. 20. 
Lundy,, Wm. A., 109; one of 3 
surviving Civil War veterans; 
Crestview, Fla., bai if 1B 
MacHugh, Edward, 3. ““Your 
Gospel Singer’’ of radio; Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., Feb. 4. 
Marie Louise, Princess, 84; last 
granddaughter of Queen Vic- 


. 8. 

Mayo, Maj. Robert H., 66; in- 
vented pickaback plane; Lon- 
don, Feb. 26. 

Murphy, Wm. L., 81; invented 
“in-a-door’’ bed; St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., May 22. 

Normanton, Helena, %4; first 
British woman lawyer; Lon- 


don, Oct. 16. 

Ogden, C. K. 68; originated 

oe English’’; London, Mar. 

Pearson, Samuel K., 72; Mete- 
orologist; Plainfield, N. J., 
Nov. 19. 

Penchard, Charles W., 102; re- 
ceived $170,000 in pension after 
quitting $8,000 job in 1924; New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Feb. 5. 

Paasikivi, Dr. Juho K., 86; pres- 
ident of Finland 1946-56, Hel- 
sinki, Dec. 14. 

Pereira de Souza, Dr. Washing- 
ton, 87; Brazilian President 
1926-30; Sao Paulo, Aug. 4. 

Prettyman, Arthur S., 57; valet 
to Presidents F. D, Roosevelt 
ace Truman; Washington, 

eb. 4. 

Pruden, Dr. Wm., 95; retired, 
1956, as oldest practicing den- 
tist in U.S,; Ridgewood, N. J., 
Jan. 5. 

Pulitzer, Herbert, 60; last sur- 
viving son of publisher Joseph 
Pulitzer; Paris, Sept. 4. 

Robert, Camille, 85; composed 
World War I marching song, 
‘‘Madelon’’; Paris, Mar. 25. 

Shigemitsu, Mamoru, 69; signed 
Japan’s surrender on U.S.S, 
Missouri; Tokyo, Jan. 25, 

Simms, Wm. Philip, 75; Scripps- 
Howard Foreign editor emeri- 
tus; Washington, Jan. 16 

Slocum, Richard W., 55; execu- 
tive v.p. of Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin; Philadelphia, Mar. 21. 

Starrett, Paul, 90; built Empire 
State Building; Greenwich, 
Conn., July 5. 

Suhr, Dr. Otto, 63; Lord May- 
or of West Berlin; Bonn, Ger- 

y, Aug. 30. 

Sunday, Helen (Ma), 88; widow 
of evangelist Billy Sunday; 
Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 20. 

Talbott, Harold E., 68; Secy. of 
Air ‘Force 1953-55; Palm 
Beach, Fla., Mar. 2. 

Torrio, Johnny, 75; former _Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1; New York, 
Apr. 16. 

Valentine, Emma, 102; believed 
oldest New York City-born 
resident; New York, Jan. 7. 

Van Duren, Kate R. M., 765 
Klondike Kate, dance hall 
girl of Yukon gold rush; Sweet 
Home, Ore., Feb, 21. ; 

Vanderbilt, Arthur T., 68; Chief 


ride; Memphis, Tenn., July 13. 
explorer; 


Tacoma, Wash., eee 

Wheeler, Post, 87; U.S. diplo- 
mat, Neptune, N, J., Dec. 23. 

Williams, James R., 69; news- 
paper cartoonist; Pasadena, 
Calif., June 17, 

Yates, Eugene. A., 76; principal 
in Dixon-Yates power contro- 
versy; New York, Oct. 5. 


“ 


as 


Total 
*Pinch hitter. {Pinch runner, 


_ Milwaukee Brav, 


d Series of 1957 
es Defeat New York Yankees, 4 Games 
Composite Box Score 


tOne out when winning runs scored in tenth inning of fourth game. — 
PITCHING SUMMARY 
MILWAUKEE BRAVES 


G CG IP H R BB SO HB WP W UL Pct. ER ERA 
CO ie re 2 Ll 15% 18 8 2 2 0 0 1 1 ~.500 8 4.69 
MORRSOM 6 ce bene 3 0 7 2 1 1 8 0 0 0 1 .000 1: 1,29 
MeMahon.......... 3 0 5 3 0 3 5 0 0 0 0  .000 0 0.00 
UUG CLT 3 3 (QF 21 2 4 13 0 0 3 0 1.000 2 0.67: 
i) 2 0 34g 6 5 6 4 0 1 0 1 = .000 4 10.80 
Pizarro..... 1 0 134 3 2 2 1 0 0 0 0 .000 2.11.24 
CIN g nee re 1 0 134 2 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 —§.000 2 11.24 
Trowbridge......... i 0 1 2 5 3 1 0 0 0 0 .000 5 45. 
4 62 57 25 22 34 0 1 4 3 571 24 3.48 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
G CG IP H R BB SO HB WP W L Pct. ER ERA 
2 AS 216 il 2 5 id 0 0 1 1.500 2° Fae 
3 0 624 8 5 2 7 0 0 0 1  .000 3 4.05 
2 0 6 2 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 .000 0 0.00 
2 0 24 3 2 0 2 0 0 0 1  .000 22 Ie 
$ 1 113% 7 3 6 12 0 1 1 0 1.000 3. 2.31 
2 i) 924 8 5 5 6 4 0 1 1  .500 4°. 3272 
2 0 6 6 4 1 2 0 0 0 0 .000 4 6.00 
UTE Spe ge avurd. vais ne lann 1 0 24 1 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0.00 
PSMILO oie ce's arate bls, sahara 2 0 3% 1 2 2 1 1 0 0 0 = .000 2 5.40 
otal, 2% occas se 2 62% 47 23 #22 40 3 1 3 4 429 20 - 2.89 
COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 
TRU CESS Eine erties cing Le Gane Oe. 9 ere 0 2 6 6 3 1 2 1 0 3—23 
eratraeY OLS; WAC ii. ee heat Stee, nia eonaa is 4 1 5 2 1 2 6 0 3 1—25 


Stolen bases—McDougald, Covington. Sacrifices—Coleman, Kubek, McDougald, Burdette 2, Schoen- 


dienst, Covington 2, Mathews. 


Howard; Crandall and Logan 2; 


dienst and Torre 2; Mathews, 


Sacrifice fly—McDougald. Double plays—McDou: ald, Coleman 
McDougald and Simpson; Schoendienst and Torre ot Logan, Selene 
Mantilla and Adcock; Logan and Adcock; McDougald, Coleman and 


Simpson; Rice and Logan; Covington and Rice; Turley, McDougald and Collins: McD. 
and Skowron. Left on bases—Milwaukee 46, New York 45. Hit by pitcher— By Ditmas (ose ae 
Larsen (Pafko), by Byrne (Jones). Passed ball—Rice, Umpires—Paparella: (A.), Conlan (N.), 


McKinley (A.), Donatelli (N.), 


Secory (N.), Chylak (A.). 


MILWAUKEE BRAVES "Bat: is 
G AB R H 2B 3B HRRBIBB SO Avg. PO A E A 
3B 18°06 O02 0 C8 re ee ee 
7 27-5 69'S Od 2 8) 8 1a6 ae eee 
7 OF 4" 5 Bee | EP BGS 227 Se i eee 
T° 38 O61 0. 8 ST 1B 308 FT ee 
516 2 38" 2.0""0- 20", 0°92 °200- S85 25 ees 
710) 2-30. 082 38" 120 R00 eT aoe ee dl 
614-1 38 VO. 0805.0 0a 214 VSL one 
43 252 O20 OF Os 12 6 154s Ce One Op eieonuE 
7.98 1 1D RO 0 SE 2 60s 18S ee ree { 
619° 2 Se oe Hg, go ted 7 11k 21 a eee ; 
2° "ero Fl oo 1080 1° 8Sh" 367 “Toe eo | 
17 0- 0" 0" 0. ONO”. OO. . “O08 Fh One OF an sae 
2k S02 Of SOO OF 1 “92.000 Sa 8 Oe 
31 0°08” O = 0 O°)” Os 1) :.000. <1 4 Oe 
3520 Co" OOF 0o'0 20°98" 000" OF (Ob eres 
4 10 ¥..05.0'"' 0°00. 1. 0-000 6 —-8 40 pRnnGas 
£38388 8 8 ff wm 8g Bem 
2h Ee"O- 08 5000) S08 10 C00 setae a See ea 
bE - 0-0" O80 OFS 0 * On, 0-000, -'0 05ND aoa 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 .0 O° 006 1 0 O 1000 — 
272260" O-- 0% VO «OL OF 10. 2. .000 2 0 7.0 Oe enens 
10 02 0=0.60) 40". 50D" 000 "0. 08a eos 

225 23 47 6 1 8 22 22 40 .209 186 93 3 2989 | 

NEW YORK YANKEES Bat. Fldg. — 
G AB R UH 2B 3B HRRBI BB SO Avg. PO A -E Avg. 
TB". 3° s8) seo 1S2ou0~ ise a 10-0 1000 
7-245°°3 6 1:0). OF 04.26 93 “"3- 250s" 2a eee 
671d9 3 Boo 0 POF ns DB. "3 AIS 283” Thee 
204 01 0.70) O O00 O 0. 000). 5 292 Oe 
6 11° 2 98 ..0 SOP 3988) 128) 2785 182 ee 
6: 6550. OF OO Oon04 (0 —3 > 2000212 ae cee 
7°25 8.08 54a Oi iideeD 14 cn! 820% 44025o Geeta 
5 12 2° 3 +1 oO. O40 48> S92 260) aie eee 
DAZ QW A (OOO. gd: 0 Ae ORs 24, 1 ae 
2 7) Weg 2B SL O05 OF 44 1 Oe 286 Se ee 
7 28 104. 48 OSe0 .9)ck. 0 -p eee BRO LT ace 
Tree2  -& $2.10 Ou Be Bt 1 | 6H Ne! Iie Oona 
2b, OO SO Oeac0--0'r (0. 1 000. ae pe eee 
3. 2 = 0- OF OlO O20 ~O° “O°! 000 2 0h se0- oe 
2. oto O80" 6 O50 7204 0 eA 000e S0e Dae 
6 VE Oe 4 20) 0 Oe 2 ok i. 86 Sa eee Oe ae 
2° 0 0 [0° O° OFFOs 0: (0.480 52000). sO Or Oe eeioe 
2,0). 0 ©0090 -0, 0% -0 70.000" 0. Oe50 aeouea 
3254-0) 0. -O- OO LO” [O-e 2a 000N ieee - oO enam 
2,2 LF O 30 ~Q2 Ov. 0 92) 9 ~2:000 70) ween poaes 
2h 0 0. 0 6r O-30-1-0) (0SK0 S000 OF, Onoe 
IO 20") OF Or “Onn 4:0 10, “O'. 1000.5 “Wes Ole sores 
2620 DL. “Ory 50K) (OC 500s Oe eos SON 

230 25 57 7 #+%4L 7 25 22 34 ..248{187 72 6 .977 


} 


| How 
half of 


_ balis—Off 


~ first base; McKinley (A.), 


= 
Stadium, | rk, N.¥., Oct, 2 
MILWAUKEE BRAVES 


AB.= Ry. -H.. PO; 2 As 
cae? eee Vad Lactic tet) 
ae UOr Oe tees 8 
De NOt br Onan Coad 
AS Sle Pee he 
Aa Qog Ose. Ja. O 
a et Olea ort 
42 OF Ob Sani O 
ag SEP Meoa Aye 
ON MO Pte aed gered 
be) 06 Oris & 
Dec O OL elas t 
1 esOS SOF ar Obes 
Oe Ore) oc Cae a8. 
sip ise bate. 
NEW YORK YANKEES 

AB. R. H. PO. A. 
2-0 ttle 0 
SECO nade ae Dau 
Titania Newegg 90) ii 

Toe Ol Ore 26-200 

Bie kik slebee Rie ge E 

1s 307 Os eroren @ 

Bere 1d) ta ata FO: 
Bera Tr (ag Sek 
Bet ASH Sm ae Sukcandk 
Beebe OS, Onn suka 
SOMES. Oe been 
a1 3". 9 27514 


a Grounded out for Johnson in seventh. 


OF OO" Ave 0c0—! 
—3 


Error—Howard. 
Runs batted in—Bauer, Carey, Coleman, Schoen- 
dienst. 


Bauer, _Covington. 
ong 
and Logan. Left 


Two-base hits—Coleman, 
-Sacrifice—Coleman. Double 
Coleman and Howard; Crandal. 
on bases—Milwaukee 7, New York 7. Bases on 
Ford 4 (Mathews 2, Spahn, Logan), 
Berra), McMahon 1 (Carey). Strike out 
5 (Covington 2, Aaron, Pafko, Logan), 
(Kubek), McMahon 3 (Bauer, Mc- 
Dougald, Collins). Hits—Off Spahn 7 in 514 in- 
nings, Johnson 0 in 35, McMahon 2 in 2. Runs 
and earned runs—Off Spahn 3 and 3, Ford 1 and 1. 
Losing pitcher—Spahn. 


Umpires—Paparella (A.), 


Johnson 1 


plate; Conlan (N.), 
second base; Donatelli 
Secory (N.), left field; Chylak 


+}? third base; 
Time of game—2:10. Paid at- 


A.), Tight field. 
tendance—69,476. 
runs were scored—First run in Yankee 
fifth inning: Coleman singled into left 
field. Kubek was out on first pitch, Spahn to 
Adcock. Coleman advanced to third when Logan 
threw out Ford, and scored on Bauer’s double to 
center. Logan threw out McDougald. Two in 
Yankee sixth: Mantle flied to Aaron. Howard 
singled to center.-Berra walked. Carey singled to 
center scoring Howard and advancing Berra to 
third. Coleman bunted to Johnson and was thrown 
out as Berra scored. Kubek struck out. One in 
Braves’ seventh: Covington doubled to left. Cran- 
dall grounded to McDougald, Covington holding 
second. Jones, batting for 
to Ford, Covington going to third. Schoendienst, 
with a full count, singled to center scoring 
Covington. Logan struck out. ’ 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 69,476; net receipts, 
$425,346.72; players’ share, $216,926.83; Com- 
missioner’s share, $36,802.01; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $72,308.94. 


SECOND GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N.Y., Oct. 3 


MILWAUKEE BRAVES 


AB. R. H. PO. A. 
Schoendienst, 2b...... 4 0 0 1 3 
Logan, 85..... 06225 3 1 1 3 3 
Mathews, 3b......---- 4 0 0 1 2 
4 1 ¥ 2 0 
4 1 2 8 1 
0 0 0 2 0 
4 1 1 2 0 
ae a 

Crandall, c... 
Burdette, D..- 3 0 0 0 4 
TPOtal veces py len aide's 33 4 8 27 13 


Johnson, bounced out - 


ted 


wloocecoooocoHocoHh? 


Sn in le eee eee pie 


Svan 


_ 


Kubek, ebro sco... 6 
Coleman, 2b.......... 
HCollins. yo 8 NT van 


w 
BS Ome ROIS Cone oon 
| cooscoorHe 


Total ieee oe 
aSingled for Ditmar in seventh. 
bPopped out for Coleman in ninth. 
cSingled for Grim in ninth, 

dRan for Howard co EEE 


N 
x 


Milwaukee. nif 20000 0 
New York.. A 1 b-07 0. 0 O40 0 
Errers—Mantle, Kubek. 

Runs batted in—Adcock, Coleman, Logan, 


Bauer, Covington (Pafko scored on K ” 
error in fourth). : ae 
Two-base hit—Slaughter. Three base hi 
Aaron. Home runs—Logan, Bauer. 
Burdette. Double play—McDougald and Simpson. 
Left on bases—Milwaukee 5, New York 8, Bases 
on balls—Off Shantz 1 (Crandall), Burdette 3 
(Slaughter, Coleman, Mantle). Struck out—By 
Shantz 3 (Schoendienst, Logan, Mathews), Ditmar 
1 (Covington), Grim 2 (Mathews, Aaron), Bur- 
dette 5 (Bauer, Simpson, Slaughter 2, Ditmar). 
Hits—Off Shantz 6 in 3 innings (faced three bat- 
ters in fourth), Ditmar 1 in 4, Grim 1 : 
Runs and earned runs--Off Shantz 4 and 3, Bur- 
dette 2 and 2. Hit by pitcher—By Ditmar (Logan). 
Losing pitcher—Shantz. 
Umpires—Conlan (N.), 


plate; 


ie third 
A. zene field. Time of game—2:26. Attendance 


: 


How runs were scored—One run in_ Braves’ 


Mantle fumbled. Pafko flied to Bauer. Covington 


lined out to Kubek. Crandall walked. Shantz threw — 


out Burdette. One in Yankee second: With Berra 
out on a roller to Schoendienst, Slaughter walked. 
Simpson struck out. Kubek singled to left, send- 


ing Slaughter to third. Coleman singled to infield ¥ 


scoring Slaughter, Kubek stopping at second. 
Covington caught Shantz’. long drive. One in 
Braves’ third: Schoendienst flied to Mantle. Logan 
hit into left field stands for the first home run 
of the Series. Mathews flied to Mantle. Aaron 
popped to McDougald. One in Yankee third: With 
one called strike on him, Bauer slammed the 
second pitch into the left field grandstand for a 
homer. McDougald lifted to Covington. Mantle 
flied to Aaron. Berra flied to Covington. Two in 
Braves’ fourth: Adcock singled to left, reaching 
second on Pafko’s single to left. Covington, at- 
tempting to sacrifice, singled to left, scoring 
Adcock. When Kubek missed Slaughter’s throw to 
third, the ball went into the Braves’ bench and 
Pafko scored and Covington reached third. Cran- 
dall fouled to Simpson. Burdette popped to Simp- 
son. Schoendienst was out, McDougald to Simp- 


son. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 65,202; net. receipts, 
$415,264.86; players’ share, $211,785.08; Com- 
missioner’s share, $62,289.73; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $35,297.50. 

Two-game totals—Paid attendance, 143,678; net 
receipts, $840,611.58; player’s share, $428,711.91; 
Commissioners’ share, $126,091.74; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $71,451.97. 

THIRD GAME 


County Stadium, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 5 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
AB. R PO. 
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al commooowooce? 


Bauer, rf 
Kubek, lf 
Mantle, ci 
11:1 e q: eh OIE EERE RM 
MecDougald, ss 
Simpson, 1b 
aHoward, 1b 
Collins, 1b 
Lumpe, 3b 
Coleman, 
Turley, D 
Larsen, p 


| wonocoonnnmea! 
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B | poem oretoeincocnen 
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McKinley (A.), — 
first base: Donatelli (N.), second base; Paparella 
base; Secory (N.), left. field; Chylak 


second: Aaron slammed a triple over Mantle’s” 
head to deep center. With 2-2 count Adcock singled 
to center scoring Aaron, and reached second as — 


Sacrifice— 


798 
MILWAUKEE BRAVES 
AB, RR. H. PO. A. 
5 0 3 0 2 
4 1 2 0 1 
2 0 0 3 6 
5 1 2 2 0 
3 0 0 2 0 
3 0 0 9 1 
0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 1 
0 0 0 0 0 
4 1 0 1 0 
3 0 1 5 1 
0 0 0 0 0 
2 8 8 a 3 
1 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 i 0 
a Re eh ee 
MGHBSON, DP... . 2a. os 
meorrey 1D... a2<22---- 2 9 a0 x; 9 
PEMDEGR cg isis cee es We 35 3 8. 27 14 
aWalked for Simpson in third. 
bStruck out for Conley in fourth. 
eGrounded out for Johnson in sixth. 
dGrounded out for Trowbridge in seventh. 
eRan for Rice in eighth. 
fHit by pitch for McMahon in ninth. 
New York........ 3 02 20 0 5 0 O—12 
Milwaukee....... o£ .0 O20 0 0 "0—"3 


Error—Buhl. 

Runs batted in—Kubek 4, McDougald, Simpson, 
Lumpe 2, Mantle 2, Bauer 2, Schoendienst, Aaron 
2. 


Home runs—Kubek 2, Mantle, Aaron. Stolen 
base—McDougald. Sacrifice fly—McDougald. Dou- 
ble play—Schoendienst-Torre. Left on bases—New 
York 7, Milwaukee 14. Bases on balls—Buhl 2, 
Turley 4, Pizarro 2, Conley 1, Larsen 4, Johnson 
1, Trowbridge 3, McMahon 2. Struck out—Turley 
2, Pizarro 1, Larsen 4, Johnson 2, Trowbridge 1. 
McMahon 2. Hits—Off Buhl 2 in 24 inning. Turley 
3 in 13%, Pizarro 3 in 1%, Conley 2 in 144, Johnson 
0 in 2, Trowbridge 2 in 1, Larsen 5 in 735, Mc- 
Mahon 0 in 2. Runs and earned runs—Off Buhl 
3 and 2, Turley 1 and 1, Pizarro 2 and 2, Conley 
2 and 2, Trowbridge 5 and 5, Larsen 2 and 2. Wild 
pitch—Turley. Hit by pitcher—Larsen (Pafko). 
Passed ball—Rice. Winning pitcher—Larsen. Los- 
ing pitcher—Buhl. 


Umpires—McKinley (A.), plate; Donatelli (N.), 
first base; Paparella (A.), second base; Conlan 
(N.), third base; Secory (N.), Chylak (A.), foul 
ey Time of game—3:18. Paid attendance— 


How runs were scored—Three in Yankee first: 
With one out Kubek hit into right in front of 
bleachers. Mantle and Berra walked, each ad- 
vancing a base when Schoendienst missed Buhl’s 
attempt to pick Mantle off second base. McDougald 
lifted a high fly to Aaron in deep center, Mantle 
scoring after the catch. Simpson singled over sec- 
ond base, scoring Berra. Pizarro replaced Buhl on 
the mound. Lumpe flied to Hazle. One in Braves’ 
second: Hazle walked. Rice singled. Pizarro flied 
out. Schoendienst singled to right, scoring Hazle. 
Logan took a third strike. Mathews walked, filling 
the bases. Larsen replaced Turley, the pitcher. 
Aaron flied to Bauer. Two in Yankee third: Mantle 
Singled to center. Berra singled to right, Mantle 
reaching third. McDougald grounded to Mathews. 
Mantle was tagged out on a run-up between third 
and home, Howard, batting for Simpson, walked, 
filling the bases. Lumpe singled to right, scoring 
Berra and McDougald. Conley replaced Pizarro, 
gathering the next two outs. Two in Yankee 
fourth: With one out, Kubek singled to center. 
Mantle hit a 410-foot homer which dropped into 
the Milwaukee bullpen. Two in Braves’ fifth: 
Logan singled over second. Mathews flied out. 
Aaron hit his first homer in series play over the 
barrier in right center, scoring Logan ahead of 
him. Covington walked. Adcock struck out. Hazle 
flied to Kubek. Five in Yankee seventh: Mc- 
Dougald walked, then stole second. After two next 
batters were retired, Coleman and Larsen walked, 
filling the bags. Bauer singled to center, scoring 
McDougald and Coleman. Kubek hit the first pitch 
into the right field bleachers for three more, 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 45,804; net receipts, 
$274,816.53; players’ share, $140,156.43; Commis- 


Sioner’s share, $41,222.48; clubs’ and_ le: i 
Share, $23,359.41. pate 


Three-game totals—Paid attendance, 180,482; 
net receipts, $1,115,428.11; players’ share, $568,- 
868.34; Commissioner’s share, $167,314.22: clubs’ 
and leagues’ share, $94,811.38 


Sporting Events—World Series of 1957 


URTH GAME 
County Stadium, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 6 


W YORK YANKEE : 

= acral H, PO, Ay 

u 
5 0 1 0 § 

5 1 0 1 

0 0 0 0 o- 

3 1 2 8 g j 

+ 1 2 1 ? 
4 1 18S 0 
it) 0 0 0 1 

4 0 1 1 4 

4 0 1 3 4 

1 0 0 0 ae 

1 0 0 0 ¢ t 

0 0 0 -0 4 

1 0 1 0 o- 

0 0 0 0 o- 
1 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 Oo. 
38 5 if #287505 

MILWAUKEE BRAVES 

AB: RR. #: POG 
Schoendienst, 2b...... 4 0 1 3 3 
TORals, “89 eon iw a 4 2 1 1 10 
Mathews, 3b.......-.. 4 2 2 1 4 
Aaron. Choos.) -s tel ae 3 1 2 1 0 
‘0 m, if 4 0 0 0 0 
Pore, LBs ls nox sto 3 1 1 15 1 
GAdcocks 1h. s.. 2.2635 1 0 0 1 0 
Hasle: ric sta Vee soe 2 0 0 2 0 
Patho. ct. fee hie see 2 0 0 3 0 
Crandall, ¢)... 22 -2.<5 4 0 0 2 0 
Bpahw.. Do 2.00 ane 3 ty) ) 1 2 
dsones®=:F. 20. sae 0 0 0 0 0 
eMantilla.-.........-% i) af 0 0 0 
Total. onescep onas 34 7 7. a 


*One out when winning runs were scored. 

aHit into double play for Sturdivant in fifth. | 
bSingled for Shantz in eighth. 

PR pe ami out for Torre in ninth. 

dH 


) SS 1 0 000 0 0 36 


3—7 

Errors—None. 

Runs batted in—McDougald, Aaron 3, Torre, 
Howard 3, Bauer, Logan, Mathews 2. 

Two-base hits—Mathews, Carey, Schoendienst, 
Logan. Three-base hit—Bauer. Home runs—Aaron, 
Torre. Howard, Mathews. Stolen base—Covington. 
Sacrifice—Schoendienst. _Double plays—Schoen- 
dienst and Torre; Logan, Schoendienst and Torre 

Left on bases—New York 4, Milwaukee 4. 
Bases on balls—Off Spahn 1, (Berra), Sturdivant 
1 (Logan), Shantz 1 (Mathews), Kucks 1 (Aaron). 
Struck ouf—By Spahn 2 (Mantie, Byrne), Sturdi- 
vant 1 (Hazie), Shantz 4 (Spahn 2, Aaron, Cov- 
ington), Kucks 1 (Logan, Byrne 1 (Covington). 
Hits—Off Sturdivant 4 in 4 innings, Shantz 0 
in 3, Kucks 1 in 24, Byrne 0 in 145 (faced one 
battter in tenth), Grim 2 in 14. Runs ‘and earned 
runs—Off Sturdivant 4 and 4, Spahn 5 and 5, 
Byrne 1 and 1, Grim 2 and 2. Hit by pitcher— 
By Byrne (Jones). Winning pitcher—Spahn. 
Losing pitcher—Grim. : 

Umpires—Donatelli (N.), plate; Paparella (A.), 
first base; Conlan (N.), second base; McKinley 
{3° third base; Chylak (A.), left field; Secory 
(N.), right field. Time of game—2:31. Paid at- 
tendance—45,804. 

How runs were scored—One in Yankee first: 
Mantle reached first on a bounder to the mound. 
Berra walked. McDougald singled to left, driving 
in Mantle. Four in Braves’ fourth: Logan walked. 
Mathews drove a two-bagger down the right field 
line, Logan reaching third. Aaron, with the count 
at one and one, drove a home run deep to left, 
scoring Logan and Mathews ahead of him. The 
fourth was Torre’s circuit clout into right. Three 
in Yankee ninth: With two out, Berra singled to 
right. McDougald followed with another single. 
Howard ran the count to three-and-two, then 
sailed a homer into the left field seats to deadlock 
the game. One in Yankee tenth: With two out, 
Kubek beat out an infield hit, scoring on Bauer’s 
triple to center field fence. Three in Brave’s tenth: 
Jones, pinch hitting for Spahn, was hit by Byrne 
with a pitch. Mantilla went in to run for Jones. 
Grim replaced Byrne on the mound. Schoendienst 
sacrificed, advancing Mantilla to second. Logan 
crashed a two-bagger into left field, scoring Man- 
tilla. Mathews lifted a homer over the right field 
railing into the bleachers for the final two runs. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 45,804; net receipts, 
$274,821.99; players’ share, $140,159.21; Com- 
missioner’s share, $41,223.30; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $23,359.87. 

Four-game totals—Paid attendance, 226,286: net 
receipts, $1,390,250.10; players’ share, $709,027.55; 
Commissioner’s share, $208,537.52: clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $118,171.25. 
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coal 5 PO. 
Sis ki OF EID. 0 CG 
3 0 0 4 0 
4 0 it 1 7 
~ & 0 1 4 1 
533 8 8 
Lumpe, 3b 3-= 0 0 0 2 
Coleman, 2b 3 0 1 4 1 
l 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
2 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
30 0 Piec2e2 241 

MILWAUKEE BRAVES 

AB. R. H. PO. A. 
1 0 0 0 0 
3 0 0 2 ie 
4 0 0 3 3 
3 1 1 1 2 
3 0 2 0 0. 
3 0 1 13 i) 
0 0 0 1 0 
3 0 2 i 0 
2 0 0 1 0 
3 0 0 5 3 
3 0 0 0 2 
28 1 6 27 17 


aRan for Coleman in eighth. 
bStruck out for Ford in eighth. 


Error—Adcock. 
Runs batted in—Adcock. 
Sacrifices—Kubek, Covington. Double plays— 
Crandall and Logan; Mathews, Mantilla and Ad- 
cock; McDougald, Coleman and Simpson; Logan 
and Adcock. Left on bases—New York 4, Mil- 
waukee 5. Bases on balls—Off Ford 1 (Matthews). 
Struck out—By Burdette 5 (Simpson, Ford, How- 
ard, Bauer, Kubek); Ford 2 (Mathews, Burdette) ; 
Turley 2 (Logan, Mathews). Hits—Off Ford 6 in 
7 innings, Turley 0 in 1. Runs and earned runs 
—Off Ford 1 and 1. Losing pitcher—Ford. 

Umpires—Paparella re plate; Conlan (N.), 
first base; McKinley (A.), second base; Dona- 
(N.), third base; Chylak (A.), left field; 
Secory (N.), right field. Time of game—2:00. Paid 
attendance—45,811. 

How runs were scored—The sole run of the 
game came in the Braves’ half of the sixth: 
Mathews, Aaron and Adcock singled in succession. 
Mathews scoring on Adcock’s hit. Burdette allowed 
no Yankee to reach third and only two to reach 
second ara the game. Ford allowed only six 
hits during his seven innings on the mound, 
Turley none in pitching the eighth. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 45,811; net receipts, 
$274,842.01; Commissioner’s share, $41,226.30; 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $58,403.92. 

Five-game totals—Paid attendance, 272,097; net 
receipts, $1,665,092.11; players’ share, $709,027.55 
4from receipts of first four games); clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $176,575.17. 

SIXTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N.Y¥., Oct. 9 
MS OE a BRAVES 
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Coleman, 2b... 
Turley, D..:.....- 


Mota’ igi... sone st 28 
aStruck out for E. Johnson in eighth. 


w | SCOCOSCoOrRKHOH 
«| Sr OCOrHwooe 
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2, Buhl, 
Kubek i 


Hits-0 wha tanings;-E. Johnsontaels 
73 Innings, E. Johnson 2 i 

414, McMahon 1 in 1. Runs and earned runs : 

Buhl 2 and 2, E. Johnson 1 and 1, Turley 2 an 


attendance—61,408. : 
How runs were scored—Two in Yankee third: 


run_into the right field stand. Hazle boun 
to Coleman. Rice grounded to Lumpe. Johnson 
struck out. One in Braves’ seventh: Aaron drove 
his third homer of the series more than 400 fee 
into the bullpen in left, tying the score, 
Covington bounced out. Torre lined to Turley. 
Hazle flied out to Kubek. One in Yankee seventh: 
With one out and the count two-and-two, Bauer 
homered into left field just inside the foul pole of 
the- lower stands, putting the Yankees ahead. 
andbek popped to Mantilla. Slaughter grounded t 


orre. = 
Statistics—Paid attendance, 61,408; net receipts, 
$405,784.76; Commissioner’s share, $60,867.71; 
clubs’ and a pe share, $86,279.26. EN 
Six-game totals—Paid attendance, 333,505; net 
receipts, $2,070,876.87; players’ share, $709,027.55; — 
Commissioner’s share, $310,631.53; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $262,804.43. is 
SEVENTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N.Y., Oct. 10 


MILWAUKEE BRAVES 
AB. R. H. PO. 
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Berra, c...... 
McDougald, ss 
Kubek, 3b. 
Coleman, 2 
Collins, 1b. 
Sturdivant, p. 
CHOWAard Kawaees oe. ee 


Ditmar,-p.. 2. o 22-5: 
bSkowron, lb......... 
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Milwaukee........ 00400001 0-5 
New York......... 0.0 0 0-0-0 0 0 00 


Errors—Kubek, McDougald, Berra, Mathews. 

Runs batted in—Mathews 2, Aaron, Torre, 
Crandall. 

Two-base hits—Bauer, Mathews. Home runs— 
Crandall. Sacrifices Covington, Burdette, 
Mathews. Double play—McDougald, Coleman_and 
Skowron. Left on bases—Milwaukee 8, New_York 
9. Bases on balls—Off Larsen 1 ory Byrne 
2 (Torre, Burdette), Burdette 1 Berra). Strike 
outs—By Larsen 2 (Hazle, Mathews), Ditmar 1 
(Burdette), Sturdivant 1 (Aaron), Burdette 3 
(Collins, Lumpe, Howard). Hits—Off Larsen 3 in 


21% innings, Shantz 2 in 24, Ditmar 1 in 2, Stur- 
aeant 2 in 2. Byrne 1 in 2. Runs and earned runs 
—Off ai ae HD Shantz 1 and 0, Byrne 1 and 
. Losin, er—Larsen. 

: Um: ires~-McKinley (A.), plate; Donatelli (N.), 
first b > Paparella (A.), second base; Conlan 
N.), third base; Secory (N.), left field; Chylak 
A.), fight nae Time of game—2:34. Paid at- 

ndane ,207. 

tetiow runs were scored—Burdette’s seven-hit 
shutout of the Yankees decided the Series. Four 
runs in Braves’ third: Burdette fouled to Kubek. 
Hazle singled to left. Logan hit to Kubek who 
threw high to Coleman at second and Hazle was 
safe on the error. Mathews doubled to the right 


= : 16.84 ibs’ 
field corner scoring Hazle and Logan. Larsen was 027.55; Commisioner’s share, $371,39 5 
replaced by Shantz. Aaron singled to center scor- and leagues’ share, $348,888.64. ; 
Basebali World Championships, 1903-1957 
Yr. Winners Won Losers Won)| Yr. Winners Won Won 
——- —|——__—_—_ | = 
1903 |Boston, A.L...| 5 fea gh, N. L. 3 1931 |St. Louis, N.L..| 4 
tood In. Y., N. L....| refused play Boston,. A. L, 932 IN. Y¥., A. S.J) S4 i] 
1905 IN. Y.,N.L....| 4# |Phila., L < 1 933 {Ne -Y., Ws La oot) *& : 
1906 |Chicago, A.L...| 4 |Chicago, N. 2 ||1934 |St. Louis, N.L..| 4 : 
1907*|Chicago, N. L.. 4 Detroit, A.L....| 0 1935 |Detroit, A. ie 4 ~ 
1908 |Chicago,N.L..| 4 |Detroit, A.L....) 1 1936 [N. ¥., A. L... 4 
hN.b.| 4 |Detroit, A.L..:) 3 4/1937 [N.¥.,A.L.....] 4 1 
L. 4 |Chicago,N.L...) 1 1938 IN. Y., A. L... 4 0 
I Mee TNs hie, Ne kanes 2 1939 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 iy 
BP UNG YON Esa wiac 3 940 |Cinc., N. L. = 3 
CUAIS Ea Paes 1 1941 |N. Y.. A. L. a 1 
4 |Phila., A.L..... 0 1942 |St. Louis, N. 4 1 
4 |Phila., N. L. 1 1943 |N. Y., A. L. .. 4 1 
4 {B'klyn, N.L 1 1944 (St. Louis, N.L..| 4 2 
4 erage mee 2 1945 |Detroit, A. L. 4 3 
4 |Chicago, N.L 2 ||1946 |St. Louis, N.L..] 4 3 
& (ghieago Avr <1. 3 |io4e \Oleveland, A’L:| 4 3 
B’klyno, 
5» |N. Y.. 3 1949 |N. Y., A. L. 4 1 
4 IN. Y.,A. 0 1950 IN. ¥., A. L. | 4 0 
4 2a Pye 2 1951 JN. Y., A. L. 4 2 
4 IN. Y.N. 3 ||1952 IN. ¥., A. L. 4 3 
4 |Wash., A. 3 ||1953T|N. Y., A. L... 4 2 
4 INeeY AL se 3 1954 |N. ¥., N. L... 4 0 
4 UPitts- SNUG . 20. 0 1955 |B'klyn., N. L. 4 3 
4 |S. Louis, N. L... 0 1956 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 3 
4 |Chicago, N. L... 1 1957 |Milw., N. L.. 4 3 
4 (|St. Louls.N.L . 2 


Aaron scored. tilla to 
Braves’ eighth: Torre walked on 
Mantilla hit: into a double play, Mc- 

Te in ieee mele 
count, Cra! hit a run E 
Burdette walked. Pafko, batting for Hazle, fouled 
to Skowron. 

Statisties—Paid attendance, 61,207; net receipts, 
$405,102.07; Commissioner’s share, $60,765.31; 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $86,084.19. 

Seven-game totals—Paid attendance, 394,712 
(new record); net receipts, $2,475,987.94 (new 
record): players’ share (first four games), pin 


* One tie game. } First major league club to win five world championships in succession. 


How Players Shared World Series Money 


(Players share in first four games only) 


yea Losing 

Yr. | G.| Players’ hare/|Players’ Share 
1937 | 5 | Yankees...... $6,471 |Giants.......$4,489) 
1988 | 4 | Yankees..... 5,783 |\Cubs........ 4,674 
1939 | 4 | Yankees...... 5,542 |Reds ........ 4.193 
1940 | 7 |Reds......... 5,803 |Tigers....... 3,531 
1941 | 5 | Yankees....,..5,943|Dodgers..... 4,829 
1942 | 5 |Cardinals.... 6,192)/Yankees..... 351 
1943 | 5 | Yankees..... 6.123|Cardinats.... 4,321 
1944 | 6 |Cardinals,.... 4,626|Browns...... ,743 
1945 | 7 |Tigers....... .443|Cubs........ 3,903 
1946 | 7 |Cardinals.... 3,757)Red Sox..... 2,052 
1947 | 7 | Yankees... . 5.830|Dodgers 4.081 


Winning Losi 

Yr. | G.|Players’ Share! Players’ Share 
1948 | 6 |Indians...... $6,772| Braves .. $4,570 
1949 | 5 |Yankees..... 5,665) Dodgers. wy | 
1950 | 4 |Yankees..... 5,737] Phillies. . . 4,801 
1951 | 6 |Yankees..... 6,446) Giants. ...... 4,951 
1952 | 7 |Yankees..... 6,026} Dodgers. .... 4,200 
1953 | 6 |Yankees..... 8,280) Dodgers...... 6,178 
1954 | 4 /Giants...... *11,147| Indians. ..... 6,712 
1955 | 7 |Dodgers..... 9,768) Yankees. >... 5,598 
1956 | 7 |Yankees..... 8,714| Dodgers. ... .*6,934 
1957 | 7 |Braves...... 8,924) Yankees..... 5,606 


*Record shares. 


In 1957 the Milwaukee Braves divided their 60% of the players’ pool into 30 full shares of $8,924.36 


each, two three-quarter and three one-third shares, plus $7,750 cash allotments. 


The New York 


Yankees distributed 33 losers’ shares of $5,606.06, five partial shares and cash allotments of $3,250. 
11 Records Broken, 49 Tied in 1957 World Series 


Sixty records were broken or tied in the 1957 World Series. Of 11 new individual records rl 
set by Yogi Berra for participation while playing in his ninth Series. Nearly half on the cates 
represented extensions of records previously held by the Yankees. A partial list follows: 


Most Games, 
Yankees. 

Most Games, Total Series One Club—54—Yogi 
Berra, Yankees. 

Most Hits, Total Series One Club—55—Yogi 
Berra, Yankees. 

Most Series Played, Catcher—9—Yogi Berra, 
Yankees. 

Most Games Caught, Total Series—54—Yogi 
Berra, Yankees. 

Most Series Eligible as Player and Coach—l7— 
Frank Crosetti, Yankees. 

Most_ Consecutive Games One or More Hits, 
Total Series—14—Hank Bauer, Yankees. 

Most Assists, Shortstop, Game—10—Johnny 
Logan, Braves. 

Most Consecutive Hitless Innings, Total Series— 
1143,—Don Larsen, Yankees. 

Most Consecutive Hitless Innings, No Player 
Reaching Base, Total Series—1114,—Don Larsen, 


Yankees, 
Shutouts, 


Total Series—54—Yogi Berra, 


Most 
Burdette, Braves. 
Most Bases on Balls, Both Clubs, Game—19, 
Most Series Played, One Club—23—Yankees. 


Most Games Won, Total Series, One Club—81— 
Yankees. 


Seven-Game Series—2—Lew 


Most Games Lost, Total Series, One Club—46— 
Yankees, 


Most At-Bats, Total Series, One Club—4,244— 


Yankees. 

Beep! Hes Total One Club—578— 
ee eae 
sats ones Base Hits, Total Series, One aun 
SREDat Tarocagne Hits, Total Baas One Club— 
149—Yankees. : 


Most Three-Base Hits, Total 
wee Series, One Club— 


Most Home Runs, Total Series, One Club—121 
—Yankees. 


Total Bases, 
1,654—Yankees. OF Cs 


Most Putouts, Total Series, Orie Club—3,419— 
Yankees. 


Most Assists, Total Series, One Club—1,353— 
*atost D ble Pl 
os ouble ays, Total Series, 
111—Yankees. é - 
Largest Attendance, Series—394,712. 
Largest Net Gate Receipts, Series—$2,475,978.94. 


Series, 


Series, 


Total Series, 


One Club— 


Sporting Events—Pennant Winners, 1901-1957; Series Attendance; Gov’t. 801 


Major League Pennant Winners, 1901-1957 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
! 
. 
=| = ry 
Pa) fig 
Winner FS 8 £8 Manager Year Winner = 8 Bs Manager 
. |Pittsburgh....| 90) 49) .647/ Clarke 53 
. .|Pittsburgh. . . .| 103) 36) .741| Clarke 53) 
-|Pittsburgh....| 91) 49] .650] Clarke 
New York. . . .|/106/47|.693| McGraw 59 
1905. ..|New York 105) 48] .686) McGraw 56 
1906...|Chicago....... 116) 36] .763) Chance 58) 
907 ...|Chicago.... 107] 45| .704| Chance 58 
908...|Chicago....... 95| 55) .643} Chance B} 
“1909... .| Pittsburgh. .. . .| 110) 42| .724) Clarke 54 
1910...) Chicago... .. . -| 104/50) .676| Chance 
sty Be ew aes Be ane He oaF nee ge 50) 
..-| New York ...../ 103 -68 ceGraw 1912...|Boston..... a 
1913. ..| New York...../101| 51|.664| McGraw 1013-2 Philadelphia. 198 # 627 Phack BE 
1914. .|Boston........ 94| 59] .615| Stallings 1914. . | Philadelphia ...| _99|53|.651| Mack.......-- 
1915. ..| Philadelphia... .| 90)62|.592| Moran 1915, ..|Boston........| 101] 50| .669| Carrigan. .... 
1916...|Brooklyn......| 94) 50) .610| Robinson 63] .591| Carrigan. 
..-| New York.....| 98) 56|.636)] McGraw 5. 9] Rowland, 
4 fe ; 651| Mitchell 51) .595| Barrow 
-686| Moran 52] .629| Gleason 
604| Robinson 56| .636| Speaker 
-614| McGraw 55) .641| Huggins 
McGraw 60} .610| Huggins 
+621) McGraw 54) .645| Huggins 
24... = -608) McGraw 62) .597|H 
1925...) Pittsburgh.... 5| 621) McKechnie 5d| .636| Harris 
1926...|St. Louis...... 89] 65) .578| Hornsby 63} .591| Huggins 
1927...|Pittsburgh.....| 94/60).610) Bush rand) pecaet 44) .714| Huggins 
1928...|/St. Louis......| 95/59} .617) McKechnie 1928...| New York.....| 101) 53) .656| Huggins....... 
1929...| Chicago....... 98! 54| .645| McCarthy 1929...| Philadelphia.. .| 104) 46] .693) Mack......... 
1930...|St. Louis...... 92) 62) .597| Street 1930...| Philadelphia .. .| 102| 52) .662) Mack 
1931...|St. Louis......| 101) 53] .656| Street 1931.. .| Philadelphia .. .| 107] 45) . 
932 90| 64) .584! Grin 1932... .| New York.....| 107) 47 
933... 9} 53) 
53 
51). r > 
52) .662} McCarthy ..... 
3) .651| McCarthy... .. 
-630| McKechnie 45|.702| McCarthy ..... 
-654| MeKechnie 64) .584) Baker 
-649| Durocher 53|.656| McCarthy 
-688| Southworth 51|.669| McCarthy 
-682) Southworth 636] McCarthy 
- 682) Southworth 65|.578| Sewell 
-636| Grimm 5|.575| O’ Neill 
-628| Dyer 50|.675| Cronin 
-610) Shotton 57|.630| Harris 
2|.595) Southworth 58|.626| Boudreau 
- 630] Shotton 57|.630| Stengel 
F -591| Sawyer 56] .636) Stengel 
...|New York 9| .624| Durocher 56|.636| Stengel 
1952...|Brooklyn...... 7| .627| Dressen 59] .617| Stengel 
1953. ..|Brooklyn...... 9| .682) Dressen ats 52) 
1954...|New York..... 97| 57| .630| Durocher ...| Cleveland . 43) .721| Lopez........- 
1955...|Brooklyn...... 98] 55) .641) Alston t 1955...|New York. 58] .623)] Stengel........ 
1956...|Brooklyn...... 93] 61) .604| Alston 1956...| New York. fj 57| .630)Stengel........ 
1957...) Milwaukee..... 951 59| .617! Haney 1957...|New York.....! 98/56|.636|Stengel......-- 


*First major league team to win pennant five years in succession. 


World Series Attendance and Receipts Since 1923 


Yr. Clubs G,Atten.| Repts. || Yr. Clubs G.|jAtten.| Repts. 
1923 |N. Y. (A)-N. ¥. (N)-...-. 6|301,430] 1,063,815|| 1941] New York (A)-B’klyn (N)| 5/235,773/ 1,107,762 
1924|Wash. (A)-N. Y. (N)..... 7| 283.665] 1,093,104] 1942| St. Louis (N)-N. Y. (A)..| 5|277,101/1,205,249 
1925|Pitts. (N)=-Wash. (A).....| 7/282/848]1,182,854||1943/N. Y. (A)-St. Louis (N)...| 5 277,312 1,105,784 
1926 |St. Louis (N)-N. Y. (A)...|_ 7/328;051) 1,207,864)! 1944/8. Louis (N)-St. L. (A)....| 6 206,708 906,122 
1927\N. Y. (A)-Pitts. (N)...... 4|201°705| °783,217|| 1945| Detroit (A)-Chicago (N)..| 7 |333,457|1,592,454 
1928|N. Y. (A)-St. Louis (N)...| 4/199/072| 777,290|| 1946] St. Louis (N)-Boston (A) .| 7 |250 071| 1,052,920 
1929 |Phila. (A)- Chicago (N)...| 5|190/490| 859,494||1947|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N)..| 7 /389,763 2,137,549 
1930 (Phila. (A)-St. Louis (N). .| 6/212/619| _ 953,772|| 1948] Clevel’d (A)-Boston (N)..| 6 358,362] 1,633,685 
1931(St. Louis (N)-Phila. (A). || 7/231,567|1,030,723||1949|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N) ..| 6 236,710] 1,129,627 
1932(N. ¥. (A)-Chicago (N)...| 4/191;998] °713,377|| 1950] New York (A)-Phila. (N).| 4 196,009] 953,669 
1933|New York (N)-Wash. (A)| 5|163,076|  679,365||1951/ New York (A)-N. Y. (N)../ 6 341,977| 1,633,457 
1934 St. L. (N)-Detroit (A)... .| 7/281,510]1,128,995,|1952/N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N) . . | 7|340,906] 1,622,753 
1935 [Detroit (A)-Chicago (N)..| 6|286,672|1,173,794|| 1953) N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N)..| 6 307,350] 1,779,269 
1936|N. Y. (A)-N. Y. (N)...... 6|302'924| 1/304;399|| 1954| New York (N)-Clev. (A)..| 4/251,507 1,566,203 
1937 |N. Y neat WeeCN a a eee 5/238, 142|1.085,994|| 1955| Brooklyn (N)-N.Y. (A). .| 7|362,310/2,33 515 
1938(N. Y. (A)-Chicago (N);..| 4/200,833| °851,166|| 1956) N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N)...| 7/345,903) 2,173,254 
1939(N. Y. (A)- Cincinnati, (N)| 4/183/849] 845,329||1957| Milw. (N)-N. Y. (A)*....| 7 394,712| 2,475,978 
1940|Cine., (N)-Detroit (A)....| 7|281,927|1,322,328 


Receipts since 1948 do not include fees for radio and television rights. This revenue customarily goes 


to players’ pension fund. *Attendance and receipts records. 


Professional Baseball Government 


Ford C. Frick, 56, president of the National League, was elected commissioner, Sept. 20, 1951. for a 
seven-year term at an annuai salary of $65,000; reelected July 8, 1957 for an additional seven years. 


Commissioner—Ford C. Frick. AMERICAN LEAGUE 
_President, secretary, treasurer—William Mar- 


Secretary-Treasurer—Charles Segar. ridge. 
Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Manager Service ear ae J. Bee . 
Office—310 Sou ichigan Avenue, icago 4, 
ge ae Na ERS Se il. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
President, secretary, treasurer—Warren C. Giles. President-treasurer—George M, Trautman 
Manager Service Bureau—David J. Grote. Director Public Relations—Carl W. Lundquist. 


Office—2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. Office—720 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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National League Records in 1957 


ab. h. hr. rbi. pet. 
FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 5 Jez, Philadelphia. 149 499 131 5 bi “268 
a Baker, Cul.-Pitts. <a 123 410 108 3 47 -263 
-_ 
20 48 .261 
qs 4| 3 20 68 .260 
3] S| &| 3] 5| S| g 26 76 -259 
al 3) S| €| 3|>| 2 3 11 1259 
a 3 m| & Z| >| 4) 6 3 Z 
& 8 2 a} e| 3| 2 6 37 .258 
alg =| | 2) 2) 4 13 .258 
=| | | O} el Z| &) O 0 3 “258 
(Sie (aoe rae fel ci i——\— ; 
—| 11) 12} 18} 12) 13) 16) 13 10 39 255 
Bt hows. . {11} —} 10) 13} 13] 14) 16} 10) O30 aS 
Brooklyn... . |10}12/—|12| 9} 12|12)17 4 30 .253 
Cincinnati... | 4) 9|10)—/ 16) 12) 14 es 15 46 “258 
Philadelphia. |10| 9) 13} 6)—)12) 13) 3 11 .253 
New York...) 9| 8/10/10)10)——| 9) 13/69/85) 448/26 | —. wn Bittsbureh 8 50 .252 
Pittsburgh...| 6) 6|10) 8| 9| a ae 6 31 .250 
Chicago..... 9112! 5! 71 8 See LER AU ag a es a ate er 2 37 -259 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) - A oh ao 
- ab. r. hh. 2b 3b hr. pet | Thurman, Cin . 
St fouls... 154 547i 737 1,497 234 43 133 -274 | Post, Cincinnati... 114 20 74 .245 
Cincinnati. 154 5,389 747 1,452 247 33 187 .269| Roagers, New York.... 32 86 21 3 of ait 
Rinse 155 8499 223 1400 24 98 189 368 | Eade Revol: fa 2k Bg 28 a8 
5 . 155 5, , : roo! - 
moran. ibe Sate O20 18 HaB BB 182 Bes | Ghoti, a oe 
r] 154 5, y . , New York...... . 
Dena” a 156 5,238 623 1,311 209 44 117 .250 Sawatski, Milwaukee... a5. ©6217 338 
Chicago... 156 5,368 628 1,312 220 31 147 .244 Walls, Pitts.-Chica ee 92 A: 33.237 
SSS Sl Rp RIDE « a hilad ve - 
CLUB PITCHING (Unofficial) Mantitia Milwaukee... 71 182 43 ; o — 
Club cg. ip. _h._r. bb. so. era. | Virgil, New York 53 int hee 
Brooklyn...... ti 1,399 1,285 591 456 882 3.36 | Speake, cago... . 3g iy ae 
Milwaukee 60 1,411 1,346 613 572 682 3.47 | Katt, New York....... a Sd ioe 
it. Louis. 6 1,413 1,385 665 504 777 3.76 | Rice, MAN WRUEER 59 ian bee ska ee 
Philadelphi 54 1,401 1,363 656 413 856 3.81 | Hamner, Philadelphia. . aS oe a ee 
ittsburgh. 47 1,395 1,462 696 424 663 3.87 | Reese, Brooklyn....... Ue ee ee Re 
Bemanc®::::: 33 Va03 307 792 60S Ses 4.13 | Zimmer ‘. 84 269 59 6 19 1219 
Chicago... ‘ ’ 5 nee Pie "319 
8 nd, Pittsburgh...... 60 105 
Cincinnati. .... 40 1,396 1,485 781 431 691 4.6 Pan. a min “++ 198 440 G8 OO 47 as 
NDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 
wats (Partial Listing) Pitching par ilagrenaa is 
s. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. . ip. so. w. ie a 
ukee...... 41 134 54 7 27 .403 | Farrell, Philadelphia... . 83 52 10 a 
ae Bt. Lows Ww ate ket 134 502 176 29 102 .351| Grissom, New York.... 55 83 . cs . Sos 
Mays, New York...... 152 585 195 35 97 .333 | Podres, ble ee 3 ot aes See 
Robinson, Cincinnati... 150 611 197 29 75 .322] Spahn, Milwaukee..... 39 27 eet ey 
Aaron, Milwaukee... . 151 615 198 44 132 .322]| Drysdale, Brooklyn.... 34 221 14 Pe aee 
Cunningham, St. Louis. 122 261 83 9 52 .318| Miller, Philadelphia.... 32 60 14 Ee: 
Groat, Pittsburgh.,.... 125 601 158 7 54 .315| Roebuck, Brooklyn..... 44 7 er 
Fondy, Chi.-Pitts. 2... 106 374 117 2 37 .313| Buhl, Milwaukee...... 4 217 117 18 : =. 
Schoendienst, N.Y.-Mil. 150 648 200 15 65 .309/ Law, Pittsb x Ne 
Furillo, Brooklyn...... 119 394 121 12 66 .307| Maglie, Brooklyn. GA Gee 
Skinner, Pittsburgh.... 126 387 118 13 45 .305| Face, Pittsburgh et 
Peterson, Pittsburgh... 30 73 22 2 11 .301| Sanford, Philadel i as : eee 
Grammas, Cincinnati... 73 100 30 0 8 .300| Conley, Milwaukee..... 35 148 is 
Hodges; Brooklyn...... 150 579 173 27 98 .299| R. G. Smith, St. L-Pitt. 26 65 45 2 4 3. 
Long, Pitts.-Chicago..: 130 419 125 21 67 .298] V. McDaniel, St. Louis. 17 87 45 7 5 3-24 
Ashburn, Philadelphia.. 156 626 186 0 33 .297| McDevitt, Brooklyn.... 22 119 90 7 43. 
Moon, St. Louis....... 142 516 152 24 73 .295| Merrit, St. Louis....... 44 65 34 1 2 3.32 
Bouchee, Philadelphia... 154 574 168 17 76 .293| Brosman, Chicago...:. 41 99 70 5 65 ae 
Cimoli, Brooklyn...... 142 532 156 10 57 .293| Friend, Pittsburgh..... 40 277 143 14 18 3. 
Hoak, Cincinnati...... 149 529 155 19 89 .293| Simmons, Philadelphia.. 32 212 95 12 11 3.44 
Mathews, Mitwaukee... 148 572 167 32 94 .292)| Barclay, ‘New York..... 37 183 66 9 9 3.44 
Bell, Cincinnati........ 121 510 149 13 61 .292] Jackson, St. Louis...... 41 210 96 15 9 3.47 
Thomas, Pittsburgh.... 151 594 172 23 89 .290| Newcombe, Brooklyn... 28 199 90 11 12 3.48 
Dark, St. Louis... .. 140 583 169 4 64 .290/ L. McDaniel, St. Louis. 30191 75 15 9 3.49 
Moryn, Chicago. . .. 149 567 164 19 88 .289| Lawrence, Cincinnati... 49 250 120 16 13 3.53 
Jablonski, New York... 107 305 88 (9 57 .289| Drabowsky, Chicago... 36 240 170 13 15 3.53 
Adcock, Milwaukee.... 65 209 60 12 38 .287] Elston, Bklyn.-Chi. 40 145 102 6 7 3.54 
Ennis, St. Louis....... 136 490 140 24 105 .286| Labine, Brooklyn. . 58 104 64 5 7 3.55 
Banks, Chicago........ 156 594 169 43 102 .285] Erskine, Brooklyn.. 1 66 2 5 3 3.55 
Temple, Cincinnati, .,.. 145 557 158 O 37 .284] Drott, Chicago er yietsaeen 38 229 170 15 11 3.58 
Covington, Milwaukee.. 96 328 93 21 64 .284| Jones, St. Louis........ 28 183 154 12 9 3.59 
Mazeroski, Pittsburgh., 148 527 149 8 54 .283| Miller, New York...... 38 124 58 7 9 3.63 
Freese, Pittsburgh..... 114 346 98 6 31 .283| Trowbridge, Milwaukee. 32 126 75 —7 5 3.64 
Burgess, Cincinnati.... 90 205 58 14 39 .283| Hearn, Philadelphia.... 36 74 44 5 1 3.65 
H. Smith, St. Louis.... 100 332 93 2 37 .280]| Swanson, Pittsburgh.... 32 73 29 3 3 3.70 
Tanner, Mil.-Chicago,.. 117 387 108 9 48 .279| Burdette, Milwaukee... 37 257 78 17 9 3.71 
Bruton, Milwaukee...., 79 305 85 5 30 .279| Mizell, St. Louis....... 33 149 87 8 10 3.74 
Amoros, Brooklyn...... 105 238 66 7 26 .277| Lown, Chicago......_.. 6793. 50. 5 Se S77 
Pafko, Milwaukee. 3 220 61 8 27 .277| Antonelli, New York... 40 212 110 12 18 3.78 
Bolger, Chicago... 112 273 75 65 29 .275]| Purkey, Pittsburgh..... 48 180 49 11 14 3.85 
Mejias, Pittsburgh..... 58 142 39 2 14 .275| Gomez, New York..... 38 238 93 15 13 3.86 
Snider, Brooklyn..... 139 508 139 40 92 .274| Johnson, Milwaukee.... 30 65 7 3 3.88 
Logan, Milwaukee. 129 494 135 10 49 .273 | Koufax, Brooklyn. . . 34 104 122 5 4 3.89 
Kasko, St. Louis....... 134 479 131 1 35 .273 | Kline, Pittsburgh. . - 40 205 88 9 16 4.04 
Valo, Brooklyn........ 161 44 4 26 .273| Roberts, Philadelphia... 39 250 128 10 22 4.07 
MeMillan, Cincinnati... 151 448 122 1 55 .272| McCormick, New York. 24 75 51 3 1 4.08 
Blasingame, St. Louis... 154 650 176 8 58 .271| Haddix, Philadelphia 27 171 134 10 13 4.11 
Crowe, Cincinnati, ..... 133 494 134 31 92 .271] Dickson, St. Louis..... 14 74 29) os Bo 3 ale 
Torre, Milwaukee...... 129 365 5 40 .271 | Worthington, New York 55 158 86 8 11 4.22 
Neal, Brooklyn........ 128 448 121 12 62 .270| Wehmeier, St. Louis.... 36 165 91 10 7 4.31 
Foiles, Pittsburgh...... 109 281 76 9 36 .270| Gross, Cincinnati... ..; 43 148 67 7 9 4.32 
Cooper, St. Louis. ...., 8 78 21 3 10 .269| Crone, Mil.-N. Y...... 35 163 70 7 9 4.36 
Anderson, Philadelphia. 118 400 107 17 61 .268 Hillman, Chicago...... 2 103 52 6 11 4.37 
Kluszewski, Cincinnati. . 9 127 34 64 22 .268| Rush, Chicago......... 1 205 103 6 16 4.39 
Bressoud, New York.., 49 127 34 5 10 .268 Freeman, Cincinnati.... 52 84 7 2 4.50 
Bowman, Philadelphia,. 98 237 63 6 23 .266 Jeffcoat, Cincinnati.... 37 207 60 12 13 4.57 
Jones, Milwaukee...... 30 79 21 2 8 .266| Arroyo, Pittsburgh..... 54 131 101 3 11 4.60 
Boyer, St. Louis....... 142 544 144 19 62 .265| Craig, Brooklyn....... 32 111 66-6 9 4.62 


Sporting Events—American League Records, 1957 


American League Records in 1957 
FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


Pig 
A) oO 
[+] -— 
< ezio/g) | | 3 

CS) al# a|2|s a) 
Bl a| sislelsl giz § | os 
ESE) SiSlelalelsje! eo | Gz 
o|8| $/o) a] 8) a/s8)2 3 | So 
Z\O|s/Qla|OlM/E/F/S| & [Oa 
New York. . |—/14/14|12/13 |13 19 |13 |98 |56 |.636 |—— 
Chicago 8 |—}14}11/12|14/14/17 90/64 |.584 a 

Boston, .... 8|_ S|—]10)]14/12 |16 |14 |82|72|.532)16 

Detroit..... 10|11/12 13/11] 8/13 |78|76|.506 |20 

Baltimore 9/10] 8| 9\—| 9|16/15/76 |76|.500 |21 
Cleveland... | 9| 8/10}11}12|—/11/15|76/77 |.497 |2134 
Kans. City..| 3| 8} 6|14| 5)11/—|12 lee 94 |.386|38%4 

WAS Ss 91 5! 8] 9} 71 7}10 55199 |.357|43 

CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 
ab. rr. h. 2b. 3b. pet. 
New York.. 154 5271 723 1412 201 52 145 .268 
Boston..... 154 5267 721 1379 231 32 153 .262 
Chicago. 155 5265 707 1369 201 41 106 .260 
Detroit... 154 5351 614 1376 220 36 116 .257 
Cleveland... 153 5171 682 1304 198 26 140 .252 
Baltimore... 154 5263 597 1326 193 38 87 .252 
Kans. City.. 154 5171 563 1261 192 39 166 .244 
Wash 111 .244 
era. 
New York 3.01 
Chicago 3.35 
Baltimore 3.45 
Detroit 3.55 
Boston 3.80 
Cleveland 4.05 
Kansas City..... 26 1370 1333 710 564 620 4.20 
Washington..... 31 1377 1482 808 584 688 4.86 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 

¢. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. 
Mantle, New York..... 144 474 173 34 94 .365 
Lumpe, New York..... 40 103 35 11 .340 
Williams, Boston..,... . 132 420 163 38 87 .338 
Woodling, Cleveland... 133 429 138 19 78 .322 
Boyd, Baltimore....... 141 485 154 34 .318 
Fox, Chicago.......... 155 619 196 61 .317 
Minoso, Chicago....... 153 569 176 12 103 .309 
Skowron, New York.... 122 457 139 17 87 .304 
Smith, Kansas City.... 107 360 109 13 41 .303 
Sievers, Washington.... 152 572 172 42 114 .301 
Kubek, New York..... 127 431 128 3 39 .297 
Kell, Baltimore. . 99 310 9 9 44 .297 
Kaline, Detroit..... 577 170 23 91 .295 
Philley, Chi,-Detroit . 87 244 72 2 25 .295 
Goodman, Bost.-Balt... 91 279 82 3 32 .294 
Maizone, Boston....... 153 634 185 15 103 .292 
Lopez, Kansas City.... 121 391 114 11 35 .292 
McDougald, New York. 141 539 156 13 62 .289 
Doby, Chicago........ 119 415 120 14 80 .289 
Torgeson, Det.-Chi..... 116 301 8 8 51 .286 
Lemon, Washington.... 137 518 147 17 64 .284 
Wertz, Cleveland...... 144 515 145 28 105 .282 
Jensen, Boston........ 145 544 153. 23 103 .281 
Nixon, Cleveland...... 62 185 2 19 .281 
Pilarcik, Baltimore. .... 142 407 113 9 49 .278 
Groth, K. C.-Detroit...- 93 162 45 0 19 .278 
Kuenn, Detroit........ 151 624 173 9 44 .277 
Maxwell, Detroit...... 137 492 136 24 82 .276 
Nieman, Baltimore..... 129 445 123 13 70 .276 
Carrasquel, Cleveland.. 125 392 108 8 56 .276 
Bertoia, Detroit....... 97 295 81 4 28 .275 
Ginsberg, Baltimore.... 85 175 48 1 18 .274 
Boone, Detroit. ....... 129 462 126 12 65 .273 
Cerv, Kansas City..... 124 345 94 11 44 .272 
Fitz Gerald, Wash..... 45 125 34 13 2r2 
Simpson, K. C.-N. Y... 125 402 109 13 63 .271 
Plews, Washington..... 104 329 .8 L 26 2271 
Phillips, Chicago....... 121 393 106 7 42 .270 
Mauch, Boston,....... 65 222 60 2 28 .270 
Consolo, Boston. 67 196 53 4 19 .270 
Moss, Chicago... 42 115 31 Ze Ag) .2s0 
Caffie, Cleveland. 32 89 24 3 10 .270 
Finigan, Detroit... 64 175 47 O 17 .269 
Coleman, New Yor . 72157 42 2 12 .268 
Brideweser, Baltimore... 91 142 38 1 18 .268 
Avila, Cleveland....... 129 465 124 5 48 .267 
Courtney, Washington.. 91 232 62 6 27 .267 
Martyn, Kansas City... 57 131 35 1 12 .267 
Stephens, Boston...... 120 173 46 3 26 .266 
Zauchin, Boston....... 52 91 24 3 14 .264 
Gardner, Baltimore...: 154 644 169 6 55 .263 
Schult, Washington.... 77 247 65 4 35 .263 
Brown, Cleveland...... 34 114 30 4 22 .263 
Berberet, Washington.. 99 263 69 7 36 262 
Piersall, Boston........ 151 609 159 19 63 .261 
Williams, Balt.-Cleve... 114 372 97 7 34 .261 
Raines, Cleveland...... 96 245 64 2 16 .261 
Bolling, Detroit........ 146 576 149 15 40 .259 
Bauer, New York...... 137 479 124 18 65 .259 
Power, Kansas City.... 129 467 121 14 438 259 


803 
ab. h. hr. rbi. A 
House, Detroit........ 90° St 6 ers) 
Aparicio, Chicago. . 148 3 40 .257 
Usher, Cleve.-Wash . 106 303- 78 “5 27 .257 
Rivera, Chicago....... 125 402 103 14 51 .256 
Lollar, Chicago........ 101 351 90 11 70 .256 
Dropo, Chicago........ 93 223 57 13 49 .256 
Naragon, Cleveland.... 57121 31 0 8 .256 
Richardson, New York. ~97 78 0° 19 255 
Carey, New York...... 85 247 63 6 33 .255 
Triandos, Baltimore.... 129 417 106 19 72 .254 
Slaughter, New York... 96 20 5 34 .254 
Howard, New York.... 110 356 90 8 44 .253 
Klaus, Boston......... 127 477 120 10 42 .252 
Colavito, Cleveland.... 134 460 116 25 84 .252 
Berra, New York...... 134 482 121 24. 83 .251 
Tuttle, Detroit........ 133 451 113 5 47 .251 
Yost, Washington...... 110 414 104 9 38 .251 
artin, N. Y.-K. . 116 410 103 10 39 .251 
Porter, Detroit 2 18 .250 
11 49 .247 
DeMaestri, Kans. City. 135 461 113 9 34 .245 
Skizas, Kansas City.... 119 376 92 18 44 .245 
Vernon, Boston... 102 270 65 7 39 .241 
Lepclo, Boston «. 9 232 56 9 37 i249 
Held, N. Y.-K.C...... 93 327 78 20 49 .239 
Wilson, Detroit........ 60 180 43 3 13 .239 
B. Robinson, Baltimore. 50 117 28 2 14 .239 
Busby, Cleve.-Balt..... 116 362 86 5 23 .238 
Gernert, Boston........ 99 316 75 14 59 .237 
Pisoni, Kansas City.... 44 97 23 3 12 .237 
Zerniai, Kansas City.:: 131 437 103 27 69 .236 
Maris, Cleveland....... 116 358 84 14 51 .235 
Strickland, Cleveland... 89 201 47 1 19 .234 
Francona, Baltimore... 97 279 65 7 388 .233 
Runnels, Washington... 134 473 109 2 35 .230 
Bridges, Washington... 120 391 89 3 47 .228 
Rees Washington,.. 105 186 42 2 22 .226 
Bolling, Bos.-Wash..... 92 280 63 4 19 .225 
Daley, Boston.....+... 78 191 42 3 25 .220 
Samford, Detroit...... 54 91 20 0 5 .220 
Hegan, Cleveland...... 58 148 32 4 15 .216 
White, Boston......... 111 340 73 3 -31 .295 
Pitching Records (Unofficial) 
g. ip. so. w. l. era. 
Staley, Chicago......... 47 105 43 5 1 2.14 
Shantz, New York..... 30173 71 11 6 2.45 
Sturdivant, New York.. 28 202 117 16 6 2.54 
Ford, New York....... 24129 85 Ill 5 2.58 
MclLish, Cleveland. .... 42 144 89 9 7 2.63 
Zuverink, Baltimore.... 56113 36 10 £6 2.63 
Grim, New York.. 46 72 50 12 892363 
Lehman, Baltimore 30. 68 30 8 3.2.65 
Bunning, Detroit. 45 267 182 20 8 2.70 
O'Dell, Baltimore. 35 140 9 4 10 2.70 
Turley, New York. . 382 176 152 13 6 2.71 
Sullivan, Boston....... 31 241 125 14 11 2.73 
Donovan, Chicago..... 28 221 88 16 6 2.81 
Trucks, Kansas City... 48 116 54 9 7 3.03 
Cicotte, New York..... 20 65 36 2 2 3.00 
Byerly, Washington.... 47 95 39 6 6 3,13 
Foytack, Detroit....... 38 212 118 14 I1 3.14 
Narleski, Cleveland.... 46 154 93 11 5 3.16 
Loes, Baltimore........ 31 156 86 12 aR I UY 
Howell, Chicago....... 37 68 36 6 5 3.18 
Johnson, Baltimore.,.. 35 242 177 14 I1 3.20 
Pierce, Chicago........ 37 257 171 20 12 3.26 
Ditmar, New York..... 46 127 64 8 3 3.26 
Maas, Detroit......... 45 219 115 10 14 3.29 
Urban, Kansas City.... 31129 55 7 4 3.35 
Byrd, Detroit......... 37 59 .20 4°--3 3:36 
Hoeft, Detroit......... 34 207 111 9 11 3.43 
Terry, N. Y.-K.C..... 28 151 86 5 12 3.46 
Wilson, Chicago....... 30 202 100 15 8 3.48 
Fischer, Chicago. . . 33 124 48 “% “Bisa 
Keegan, Chicago.. 30 143 34 10 8 3.52 
Kucks, New York 37 179 79 8 10°3:57 
Wight, Baltimore 27 121 50 6 £«6 3.64 
Fornieles, Balt.-B 40 182 107 10 13 3.66 
Nixon, Boston... . 29 191 95 12 13 3.72 
Moore, Baltimore. . 34 227 M6 11 13 3.73 
Delock, Boston..... . 49 94 62 9 8 3.73 
Garcia, Cleveland,..... 38 211 108 12 8 3.75 
Sleater, Detroit........ 41 69 42 93> 383278 
Larsen, New York..... 27140 79 10 4 3.79 
Garver, Kansas City... 24 145 60 6 13 3.85 
Gorman, Kansas City.. 38 124 64 5 9 3.85 
Brewer, Boston........ 32 238 128 16 13 3.89 
Brown, Baltimore.,.... 25 150 61 7 8 3.90 
Portocarrero, K, C..... 33 115 41 4 9 3.91 
Lary, Detroit.......... 40 238 105 11 16 4.01 
Porterfield, Boston..... 28 102 28 4 4 4.06 
Pascual, Washington... 29 176 114 8 17 4.09 
Harshman, Chicago.... 30151 82 8 84.11 
Mossi, Cleveland...... 36 159 97 11 10 4.13 
Hyde, Washington..... 52 109 46 4 3 4.13 
Clevenger, Washington. 52 140 75 7 6 4.18 
Slusce, Boston......... 29 89 40 7 3 4.25 
Kellner, Kansas City... 28 133 71 6 5 4.26 
Burnette, Kansas City.. 38 113 57 7 12 4.30 
Wynn, Cleveland...... 40 263 184 14. 17 4.31 
Byrne, New York...... 30 85 58 4 6 4.34 
Daley, Cleveland...... 34. 487 55 2 £8 4.45 


804 Sporting Events—Batting, Home Run, Pitching Champions 
° a 
Champion Batters and Their Averages 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Year Player Club Aver, Year __Player Club Aver. 
.349 1931.......|Simmons...... Philadelphia... 90 
| ee 7368/1932... aes ee Supmone...|Phi .-Bost 367 
1933. : 53680 19335. 6 oasis | BORK a eeenas Phlladelphia.. -356 
.362 4 -| New York. -363 
:385 Ww 349 
:373 388 
‘374 -371 
342 -349 
349 -381 
2355 352 
-343 -406 
.330 = 
357 
1357 -327 
ee 309 
a] =. 365 353 
Philadelphia. -363 a 
St. Louis -376 3 i 
t lil] 1355 Philadelphia.” -344 
-336 Philadelphia..| .327 
nets 344 ashington..|  .337 
New .345 wth a aoe se 
Philadelphia. -338 roit...... - 
56. Milwaukee. . -328 New York .353 
haa = St. Louis.....!  .351 oston. . .... = 
Champions in 1957 based on unofficial statistics available at close of season. 
Home Run Leaders 
Year National League Year American League 
1930 | Wilson, Chicago............... Sere 56 1930. | Rath, New: York; . 2%. ..ion wus sae 49 
1931 | Klein, Puiladerphia <= .chw aecnaae wee wereld 1931 |Ruth, New York: Gehrig, New York. ..46 
1932 | Klein, Phitedelpnia: Ot, NiaWn sea cieenie 38 1932.) Woxx, Philadeiphia: 2:2......2. .<5-cemeee 58 
1933 |Klein, Philadelphia.............. wae wae 1933. |-Foxx, Philadelphia. <.<. .o5. 22s teenoe 48 
1934 |Collins, St. Louis; Ott, New Yorkss cw. 35 1934- | Gahrig, New York. 0... sees oe 49 
MOSHE =| BETRCL, BOSTON. ....5. once os vile we'd oe sies 34 1935 | Foxx, Phila.; Greenberg, Det.......... 36 
BUBOME VOLE INOW VOPKs ic ccc ue see ec eee nnee 33 1936 | Gehrig, New York... osc. dc oe 49 
1937 |Ott, New York; Medwick, St. Louis. ...31 1937 | DiMaggio, New York................ 46 
HOSS; | Ott, New YOrk....0.s.00 tee ec cee vase -36}/ 1938 |Greenberg, Detroit.......... Ler A 8 
SBAQEOUNTI REUSE. LOUIS «5c oc qc ces ices eee 28 1939 | Foxx, Boston sc ec cnc0 cose Secles ee 35 
T6400 Mize, St. Louis. 2. .cvewescckecvsccces 43 1940 | Greenberg, Detroit................... 41 
1941 Binlitl, HYOOKIGN «. .'. on cp hccsee cae O ue 34 1941 Pitams, Boston. ....0. se siee data e ee 37 
1942 |Ott, New York.........: ..30 1942 | Williams, Boston...........s.ceseeeee 36 
1943 | Nicholson, Chicago. .29 1945 - York, Detroit... s.. oo. ces.es oe eee 34 
1944 Nicholson, Chicago 33 1944 | Etten, New York. ~ +22 
1945. | Holmes, Boston. . .28 1945 |Stephens, St. Louis.” 24 
1946 |Kiner, Pittsburgh... ........... .23|| 1946 | Greenberg, Detroit 44 
1947 |Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New Yor .51 1947 | Williams, Boston. . 32 
948 | Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York. .40 1948 |DiMaggio, New York 339 
1949 Kiner, Pittsburg ;: 1949 | Williams, Boston . - 43 
1950 | Kiner; Pittsburet tg 1950 | Rosen, Cleveland... ...._: -.37 
1951 | Kiner, Pittsburgh 1951 Zernial, Chicago-Phiiadeiphia ..33 
1952 .|Kiner, Pittsburgh; Sauer, Chicago..... 37 1952 |Doby; Cleveland’... Jasna eee 32 
1953 | Mathews, Milwaukee................ 47 1953  |Rosen, Cleveland)... 2....-) cn ese ssa 43 
1954 |Kluszewski, Cincinnati............... 49 1954 |Doby, Cleveland...............65-.0. 32 
BEDDoM EP MLAYS, NAW XOPK co. i wees ees ereeba 51 1955 |Mantle, New York.................-- 37 
1956 |Snider, Brooklyn, ..............e0005 34 1956 |Mantle, New York...........2....... 52 
1957 |{Aaron, Milwaukee......:...........0. 44 1957 (Sievers, Washington.................. 42 
All-time Record—60—Babe Ruth, New York Yankees (A), 1927. 
Champion Pitchers and Their Averages 
(Based on 15 or more victories) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Yr. Pitcher Club Aver. Yr. Pitcher Club Avec 
1931. |Derringer...:..... St. Loufs........ GroVessin eines ae Philadelphia... .. 886 
1982.|Warneke......... Chicago......... ANON o6'S 3 slaterete: anne New York... a -810 
1933. |Cantwell......... ISOSLOD) a we teats GTOVED Riss sant wicks Philadelphia... .. 750 
1934. |Dean............ (St. Louls........ GOMOR saic.s,cines! oie ew: York ire sre 839 
PROD LOO sles caine ea anes Chicago. AUKO? Foo siy cee steve Detroit Scars -720 
1936. |Hubbell. New York Pearsons), See. ars New York 5}. 732 
1937. |Hubbell. New York Allenio. Foseente ger Cleveland......% 933 
BOBS. LOC... eee ons Chicago. ........ TRAUMA OL vtahy Gate sta ew York....... 750 
1939. |Derringer......... Cincinnati Groverigau,.. ane ose Boston. Mic dae. -789 
1940, |Fitazsimmons...... Brooklyn........ LOW Gscidpetays oe ayeteas Detroit. ohiacse ee -842 
1941 iddle.........../Cincinnati GOMES an, Saktosare: ors New York. ca -750 
1942. |French.,.......... Brooklyn. ...50.0 Bonham.........+ New: York ry fo." -808 
1948. |\Cooper.... 60... St. Louis........ Chandler......... New? Morksicat's 833 
1944, |Wilks............ St. Louis viHughson.. Sc). a. Boston...55)2'<cls ee -783 
1945, |Brecheen St. Louis Newhouser........ Detroltin. semen -735 
1946. |Dickson. St. “Bouit ss «since oP OREIOG s ssrate teres ane Boston. o5.0)o. are < -806 
1947. |Jansen. so fNew York, we... Reynolds. 55 bess New York 5 -704 
1948 Brecheen. .. {S8t. Louis. . KYAMEDs oi isstelane: | BORGO G eeien Le .783 
1949.|Roe..... . |Brooklyn. LOG iy ene Boston . mace .293 
1950. |Maglie New York IRASGL casters ele crccotere New York 3 -724 
1951. |Roe. . Brooklyn. . Feller... , shadetaitthegs Cleveland | 733 
1952. |Wilhelm New York. SVAN wis ee ce eure Philadelphia. . 774 
1958. |Erskine. . Brooklyn... aihopat-gaxeniee ase ew York ..2% 4 -800 
1954. |Antonelli,. . . .. |New York. F Consuegra. . Chicago. . 842 
1955.|Newcombe.......|Brooklyn. . PIB ITDS: teas treme eee New York....... 762 
1956. |Newcombe, 27-7. . |Brooklyn. , Ford, a Sable ae New York.......| 1760 
1957. (Buhl, 18-7........ Milwaukee . ‘Donovan, 16-6....|Chicago......... aad 
Champions in 1957 are based on unofficial ae Pog 3 
Podres, Brooklyn (N)), 2.66; Shantz, New York (A), e at clase of season. ERA leaders: 


1957 


Cy Young Memorial Award (pitcher of the Pri eer Spahn, Milwaukee (N). 


Sporting Events—Baseball; Giants and Dodgers Transfer Franchises 805 
New York Giants and Brooklyn Dodgers Transfer to West Coast 


Continuing a recent trend in the major leagues 
away from pene ear cities, in 1957 the New 
York Giants and the Brooklyn Dodgers of the 
National League transferred their franchises to 
the West Coast, leaving only the New York 
Yankees (A.L.) in New York, and Chicago the 
nee a aa two-team city in the major 

The Giants were the first to announce their 
actual decision after the board of directors of 
the National Exhibition Company the corpora- 
tion operating the team, voted 8 to 1, Aug. 19, 
to move the franchise to San Francisco in 1958, 
after 74 years as a New York institution. Horace 
C. Stoneham, club president, announced the 
transfer. 

The 12-point San Francisco contract included 
construction of a stadium in the Bayview Park 
area south of San Francisco seating between 
40,000 and 45,000. Pending completion of the sta- 
dium, the Giants planned to rent the 22,000-seat 
Seals’ Stadium. 

Bill Rigney was signed to a two-year contract 
aS Manager of the San Francisco Giants, Oct. 16. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers announced their inten- 
tion to move to Los Angeles Oct. 8, after collapse 
of several plans to keep them in Brooklyn,. among 
them proposals by Nelson A. Rockefeller to ob- 
tain a site for a new baseball stadium on a 12- 
acre site at Flatbush and Atlantic Avenues in 
downtown Brooklyn. 

The Los Angeles contract offer included a 300- 
acre tract for a ball park in Chavez Ravine and 
several million dollars’ worth of grading and 
access roads, in exchange for building a 50,000- 
Seat stadium and developing a 40-acre recrea- 
tional area. 

Tentative plans called for the Dodgers to play 
their 1958 games in Memorial Coliseum or Wrigley 
Field, the 22,000-seat Pacific Coast League park 
the club bought in the spring of 1957 along with 
the Los Angeles Angels. 

The first franchise shift in half a century of 
big league baseball had occurred when Boston's 
National League club became the Milwaukee 
Braves effective in 1953, followed by American 
League shifts from St. Louis to Baltimore and 
from Philadelphia to Kansas City, the St. Louis 
Browns becoming the Baltimore Orioles in 1954, 
and the Athletics moving to Kansas City in 1955. 


GIANTS LONG FAVORITES 


Once called the New York Club (1883) when 
they played at 110th Street, the Giants are said 
to have received their names from an early 
manager, James Mutrie, when he cried in tri- 
umph, ‘‘My big fellows .. . my Giants!”’ The 
team, also known for a time as the Nationals, 
entered the National League in 1883 and called 
the Polo Grounds home since 1911. 

Few teams in baseball history so captured the 
sports public’s imagination as did the Giants 
under the late John J. (Muggsy, Little Napoleon) 
McGraw. ey won the pennant in 1888, 1889, 
1904, 1905, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1917, 1921, 
1923, 1924, 1933, 1936, 1937, 1951 and 1954. W 
Series victories were theirs in 1905, 1921, 1922, 1933 
and.1954. 

Mr. McGraw managed the team from 1902 to 
1932. Christy (Big Six) Mathewson was the pitch- 
ing ace of the 1911-1913 pennant winners. Mr. 
McGraw’s teams “included Frankie Frisch, Bill 
Terry, Mel Ott, Rube Marquard, ‘‘Turkey Mike” 
Donlin, ‘‘Iron Man’’ Joe McGinnity, Carl Hub- 
bell, Travis Jackson and scores of others. Larry 
Doyle, second baseman in 1907, said ‘‘It’s great 
to be young and a Giant.”’ 

Under Bill Terry, players like Carl Hubbell 
(‘King Carl’’ or ‘The Meal Ticket’’) and Mel 
Ott made baseball history. In one of his greatest 
moments with two on base and none out in the 
All Star game of 1933, Hubbell fanned Babe 
Ruth, Lou Gehrig and Jimmy Foxx in succession. 
Then in the next inning he struck out Simmons 
and Cronin and, after Dickey singled, Lefty 
Gomez. Mel Ott, starting at the age of sixteen, 
hit 511 home runs in 22 seasons. Among stand- 
out players in recent years are Willie Mays and 
Bobby Thompson. 

In their final game, Sept. 29, 1957, the Giants 
ended the season and their New York career in 
sixth place in the League by losing to the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, 9 to 1. 

WORLD FAMOUS DODGERS 


The Dodgers had represented Brooklyn in the 
National League since 1890 when they obtained 
@ franchise after functioning for one season in 
the Interstate League and for six years in the 
American Association. They became world fa- 
mous and, paradoxically, gained perhaps their 
greatest popularity during their losing years 
between their pennant, victories of 1920 and 1941, 
when the cry of affectionate fans of ‘‘Dem Bums 


was ‘‘Wait until next year.’? In its golden era, 
since 1946, the Dodgers captured six of 12 National 
League pennants. Their first world championshi 
came in 1955 when they defeated the New Yor 
vai in a 7-game series. 


appellations included 
bas,” and ‘‘Robins.” 
First 


Charles H. Ebbets, who had started with 
as an office boy and worked his way up 
to president and owner, built Ebbets Field with 
the financial backing of Steve and Ed McKeever. 
Early Dodger heroes included Willie Keeler, who 
“hit ’em where they ain’t’’; Fielder Jones, Joe 
McGinnity, Nap Rucker, Otto Miller, Hughie 
Jennings and Bill Dahlen. Later came Zack 
Wheat, Jake Daubert, Casey Stengel, Dazzy Vance, 
Burleigh. Grimes, Babe Herman, Jacques Four- 
nier, and Lefty O’Doul. 

In 1938 Larry MacPhail became general manager, 
He introduced night baseball, initiated radio 
broadcasting of Dodger games and bought much 
new talent. New names came to the fore: Dixie 
Walker, Dolph Camilli, Joe Medwick, Whit 
Wyatt, Kirby Higbe, Hugh Casey, Mickey Owen, 
Pete Reiser, Pee Wee Reese, Jackie Robinson, 
Roy Campanella, Don Newcombe, Gil Hodges, 
Duke Snider, Carl Furillo, Carl Erskine, Clem 
Labine and others. 


RECENT RECORD OF GIANTS 


L. ;| Pet. |Fin. Manager 

82 | .468 | 6 |John J. McGraw, 
Bill Terry 

61 | .599 | 1 {Bill Terry 

60 | .608 | 2. |Bill Terry 

62 | .595 | 3 |Bill Terry 

62 | .597 | 1 |Bill Terry 

57 | .625 | 1 |Bill Terry 

67 | .553 | 3 |Bill Terry 

74 | 510 | 5 |Bill Terry 

80 | .474 | 6 [Bill Terry 

79 484 | 5 |Bill Terry 

67 | .559 | 3 |Mel Ott 

98 | .359 | 8 |Mel Ott 

87 | .435 | 5 |Mel Ott 

74 | .513 | 5 |Mel Ott 

93 | .396 | 8 |Mel Ott 

73 | .526 | 4 (Mel Ott 

76 | .506 | 5 |Mel Ott, Leo 
Durocher 

81 | .474 | 5 |Leo Durocher 

68 558 | 3 |Leo Durocher 

59 | .624 | 1 |Leo Durocher 

62 | .597 | 2. |Leo Durocher 

84 | 455 | 5 |Leo Durocher 

57 | .630 | 1 {Leo Durocher 

74 | .519 | 3 |Leo Durocher 

87 | .485 | 6 |Bill Rigney 

87 | 435 ' 6 ‘Bill Rigney 


*Won World Series. 
RECENT RECORD OF DODGERS 


Yr. W. L..) Pet. |Fin Manager 
1932 | 81 73 526 | 3. |Max Carey 
1933 | 65 88 425 | 6 |Max Carey 
1934 | 71 81 | .467 | 6 /|Casey Stengel 
19385 | 70 83 | .458 | 5 |Casey Stengel 
1936 | 67 87 | 435 | 7 |Casey Stengel 
1937 | 62 91 | .405 | 6 |Burleigh Grimes 
1938 | 69 80 | .463 | 7 {Burleigh Grimes 
1939 | 84 69 | .549 | 3 |Leo Durocher 
1940 | 88 65 | .575 | 2 |Leo Durocher 
1941 |100 54 | .649 | 1 |Leo Durocher 
1942 |104 50 | .675 | 2 |Leo Durocher 
1943 | 81 72 | .629 | 3 |Leo Durocher 
1944 | 63 91 | .409 | 7 |Leo Durocher 
1945 | 87 67 | .565 | 3 |Leo Durocher 
1946 | 96 60 | .615 | 2. |Leo Durocher 
1947 | 94 60 | .610 | 1 |Burt Shotton 
1948 | 84 70 | .545 | 3 {Leo Durocher, 
Burt Shotton 
1949 | 97 57 | .630 | 1 |Burt Shotton 
1950 | 89 65 | .578 | 2 [Burt Shotton 
1951 | 97 60 | .618 | 2 |Charlie Dressen 
1952 | 96 57 | 627 | 1 |Charlie Dressen 
1953 {105 49 | 682 | 1  |Charlie Dressen 
1954 | 92 62 | .597 | 2 |Walter Alston 
*1955 | 98 55 | .641 | 1 |Walter Alston 
1956 | 93 61 | .604 | 1 |Walter Alston 
1957 | 84 70 | 545 |'3 ‘Walter Alston” 


*Won World Series. 


806 Sporting Events—Attendance; Most Val. Players; Non-Pros; Juniors 
Major League —— Attendance 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


| *] 1 

LVM ie 5 ont 1,026,158 ,033,589 
New York........ 53, 824,112 
MOAZOS, » bs css 670,629 875,800 
Pittsburgh........ 850,732 469,397 
Milwaukee....... 2,215,404 2,005,836 
St eLouis.....-.. ,183,575 849,130 
Philadelphia... |. . L 46,230 ,798 | 922,886 

Cincinnati........ 1,070,850 |1,125,928 | 693,662 
Cr a ee 8,817,481 |8,649,567 |7,674,412 


Previous Years 
1954— 8,013,519 
19538— 17,419,721 


*Data for 1957 are based on unofficial figures available at close of regular season. 


MAJOR LEAGUE ATTENDANCE RECORDS 
All-time Season Record, Both nde 972,601—set in 1948. 

627—Cleveland Indians, 1948 
Record Attendance, Game—86, obo Atte ond of World Series, Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, 


All-time Season Record, One Club—2,6: 


Oct. 10, 1948. 


Record Attendance, Regular Season Game—84,587—Municipal soe Cleveland, Ohio, Seve: 12. 
* 1954, in doubleheader between Cleveland Indians and New York Y: 
and 3 to 2. (Including the pass list of 1,976, overall attendance was 86,563.) 

Night Game—78,382—Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 20, 1948, Cleveland vs. Chicago 


White Sox. 


Exhibition Game—71,289—Night game in Yankee Stadium, New York, June 25, 1951, New York 


Yankees vs. Brooklyn Dodgers. 


Most Valuable 


Awards listed below were made by the Leagues, 1922-1929, and by the Baseball Writers’ Association 
since 1931. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Year Player Club 
1924—Dazzy "vance cor PROC TODO Lear toh Brooklyn 
1925—Rogers Hornsby ...................- et Louis 
1926—Bob O'Farrell ..................0085 t. Lou 
1927—Paul Waner..............-...56-- Pittsbureh 
1928—Jim Bottomley ...............5..... St. Louis 
1929—Rogers Hornsby ...........--...s00+> Chicago 
1930—No .awar 

1931—Frankie Frisch...................-- 
1932—Chuck Klein................... Philadelphia 
1933—Carl Hubbell...................... New York 
M9M—Dizzy Dean. i i... ccc. cc eee ee eee en St. Louis 
1935—Gabby Hartnett...................0 Chicago 
so9G—Carl Hubbell... 2.1.0. cee ieee eens New York 
1937—Joe Medwick .................005; St. Louis 
1938—Ernie Lombardi.................. AS te 
geee mucky Walters.... ee 

1940—Frank McCormick 


1941—Dolph Camilli 
1942—Mort Cooper. . 
1943—Stan Musial. 


‘usial 
1947—Bob Elliott 
1948—Stan Musial ...................4.. 

1949—Jackie Robinson.......... at ooklyn 
1950—Jim Konstanty................. Philadel “i 


1951—Roy Campanella................... Brooklyn 
1952—Henry J. (Hank) Sauer........... Chicago 
1953—Roy Campanella. .............. Brooklyn 
1954—-Willie Mays... ..... cee eee eee New York 
1955—Roy Campanella .............. .. Brooklyn 
1956—Don Newcombe ..............+.08- Brooklyn 
1957—Henry (Hank) Aaron............. Milwaukee 


1957 ROOKIES OF THE YEAR—American League: 


League: Jack Sanford, Philadelphia Phillies. 


1951— 17,244,002|,1954— 1,922,364 
1950— 8,320,616 |1953— 6,964,076 


1952— 6,339,148 1949— 9'484'718 || 1952— 8,293,896 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


| *1957 
New York........ 1,497,134 
Cleveland........ 722,256 
Boston. won sae 3 1,181,087 
Detroit. 272,346 
em City aoe fy 
Sakigteedad 1,135,668 
Was Fi a 57,079 
Baltimore. .......|1,029,581 | 901,201 
Total «7. eee 8,196,218 |7,893,683 


Previous Years 
1951— 8,882,674 
1950— 9,142, "361 
1949—10, 730,647 


ankees. Cleveland won both, to 1. 


Player Awards 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year Player Club 
1924 Walter Sohnson- Piet: . ee eee Washington 
1925—Roger Peckinpaugh.............. Washington 
926—George Burms..................... Cleveland 
1927—Lou. Gebrig oo. 225s. sets obese New York 
1928—Mickey Goshrane Site, & Sieleroteyscetereiens Philadelphia 
ae award 
1930—No award 
1931—Lefty Grove... 25. .60... cee eeccs Philadelphia 
1932—Jimmy Foxx................0--- Philadelphia 
19033-—Jimmy Foxe... f2. ots eels eens Philadelphia 
1934—-Mickey Cochrane............ diveniteh ss Detroit 
1935—Hank Aiea Fe a OAM Detroit 
1936—Lou Wig.s Sot Sob cee score eats New York 
1937_Charley Gehringer so.) cSt wwe een Detroit 
immy_ Foxx....... oston 
1939—Joe DiMaggio New York 
1940—Hank Greenberg etroit 
1941—Joe DiMaggio. . New York 


1942—Joe Gordon. 


1943—Spurgeon Chandler ew York 
1944—Hal Newhouser Detroit 
1945—Hal Newhouser ... Detroit 
1946—Ted Williams..............ceeeee sues nm 
1947—Joe DiMaggio........... .-..e0eee New York 
1948—Lou Boudreau....... .............. Cleveland 
1949—Ted eae arele-us0 Siete stele eye mini 5. eae Boston 
1950—Phil Rizzuto........::%..5008 aes New York 
1951—Larry font) Berrass. sce ew York 
1952—-Robert (Bobby) Shantz...... Philadelphia 
1953—Al. "Rosen .....6. <eass.< et sath ee Cleveland 
1954—Yogl., Berray .aisis:-ahth a eel cheb in New York 
1955—Yoal Berra, yo2.-.. os aie’ « dey: New York 
1956—Mickey Mantle ................... New York 
1957—Mickey Mantle.................... New York 


Tony Kubek, New York Yankees. National 


National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 


State champions qualif 


annually in the National Baseball Congress Tournament in Wichita, Kans. 


To the United States champions there is awarded a $10,000 cash purse. The Nati 
Congress also sanctions District and State She amenten . Mahe rere 


Champion 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Capeharts 
Plymouth Oilers, Sinton, Texas 
Fort Myer (Va.) Colonials 
Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers 
Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 
Wichita (Kans.) oe Bombers 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Dairymen 
Sinton (Tex.) Plymouth Oilers 


Runner-up 
Elk City (Okla.) Elks 
Atwater (Calif.) Packers 
Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers 
Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 
Springfield (Mo.) Generals 
Sinton (Texas) Plymouth Oilers 
Deming (Wash.) Loggers 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Dairymen 


Amateur and Junior Baseball Champions in 1957 


Little League World periens Williamsport, Pa., 
Aug. 23—Monterrey (Mexico) 4, La Mesa (Calif.) 
0. Angel Macias, Monterrey, pitched a perfect no- 
hit game. 

All-American Amateur Assn., Johnstown, Pa., 
Aug. pes 5, Gravesend Youth Center 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) 3 


National a Junior Baseball Federation, 


nite Pa., Aug. 24—Altoona 1, Louisville 0 (10 
innings 
Babe Ruth a Wy Ann Arbor, Mich., Aug. 25— 
Pensacola (Fla.) 9, Stamford (Conn.) 0. 

Global World Series (Non-Pro), Detroit, Mich., 
Sept. 18—Constructors (Japan) 4, Canada 2, 

Ist South American Championship, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, Oct. 27—Brazil defeated Argentina, 3-0, 
and Peru, 12-4, 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 


Sporting Events—No-Hit Games; Longest Games; Longest Throw 807 
Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 


(Complete Nine-inning Games) 


Clubs Score 
Washington-Boston A........:..... 1 
Chicago-Detroit. A......05......... 20 
New York-Philadelphia A........... 6-0 
New York-Philadelphia A........... 2-0 
Boston-Philadelphia A.............. 4-0 
./St. Louis-Boston N................. 5-0 
Brooklyn-Philadelphia N (1st game) 10-1 * 
.|Chicago-Boston A...........,..... 6-0 
-|New York-Pittsburgh N............ 11-0 
.|Cleveland-St. Louis A.. 9-0 
-| Washi m-Boston A 5-0 
.|St. Louis-Boston 1-2 
St. Louis-Brooklyn 3-0 
Chicago-Cleve 5-0 
Chicago-St. Louis A.... 8-0 
Cincinnati-Boston 3-0 
incinnati-Brooklyn N (night game).. 6-0 
New York-Cleveland A (2nd game)... 13-0 
Cleveland-Chicago A............... 1-0 
Brooklyn-Cincinnati N............. 3-0 
St. Louis-Cincinnati_ N.............. 2-0 
Boston-Brooklyn N......,.....-5, 2-0 
Cincinnati-Boston N..........,.... 1-0 
Boston-Philadelphia N (5 innings).... 7-0 
Philadelphia-St. Louis A............ 1-0 
Brooklyn-Boston N.........-.se005 5-0 
Cleveland-New York A............. 1-0 
.|Cincinnati-Boston N (night game).... 6-0 
ve ilineron aig ne hee A ay ee so oaetat 3-0 
Philadelphia-W ash: ary 3-0 
Cleveland-Detroit 2-0 
.|Brooklyn-New York N. (night game) . 2-0 
Boston-Brooklyn N., (night game).... 7-0 
Pittsburgh-Boston. A. (2nd game) F 3-0 
Cleveland-Detroit A. (ist game)...... 2-1 
New York-Cleveland A. (night game). 1-0 
New York-Boston A (first game)..... 8-0 
cks Detroit-Washington A.............. 1-0 
NE ee adc, Sari Brooklyn-Chicago N................ 5-0 
KB STts cee mare v eretereceve Detroit-New York A...... CN ire Resid = 1-0 
Rte eee OES St. Louis-Philadelphia A (night game) 6-0 
 igivyans, si icceletera| WW LLSOIL,/.Saraletanchete rea trekeiate Milwaukee-Philadelphia N.......... 2-0 
Moet Me ata POUOS oarle(a.ets stnusitncaard Chicago-Pittsburgh N............++ 4-0 
Deleblin. tc ten <a BRING ye to wid ciety wie ents Brooklyn-New York N............. 3-0 
Se wr eee ad Spee agence: CA leita hy SE iehia* Nr Gilgit enraes Se 
1956—Sept. 25............ WER QUE W228 os wiejaretels rooklyn- elphia night game, - 
56—Oct. 8....-...-2-6-- POAT RE (AYE: ope: coe ie arevartto, « New York A-Brooklyn N 
cone (World Series) '5\. ost <-eise sessile 2-0 
iO5I—Aug. 20... ws 1 ee Chicago-Washington A............. 6-0 


Perfect game, no one reaching first base. (2) Newsom pitched nine hitless innings, then 
Biored eae nit tn tenth. (3) Opening game of season. (4) Perfect game, first World Series no-hitter. 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 RHE 
Fate aah eee 00001000000000000000000000-—-1 9 2 
ner A eae Spee Soe Ife cont ae. 0000010000000000000000000 0-1 15 2 


Game called on account of darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes of play. 
Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 
AIO ey AO OTe 00100000000000000000000 3—4 16 2 
AP Bee a gene geeeiones a 000001000000000000000000—-1 15 1 
Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes. Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, July 21, 1945 


Be cate oc Oh ka. Sas wae 000000100000000000000000—-1 11 3 
Paiiedelphia ee. 000100000000000000000000—1 16 1 


LONGEST EXTRA-INNING GAME, BY TIME—NATIONAL LEAGUE—5 hours 19 minutes— 
Brooklyn 6, Boston 2 (20 innings), July 5, 1940. 


LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE—19 INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 11, 1946 


oo000000000000000000-0 10 2 


Poon cs ae a ddncdec ies an.\:0°0.0'0 00.0 0 0 0.00.0:0,0.0 0, 0:0—Ommnmee 


me called on account of darkness after 4 hours and 40 minutes of play. ; 
Os Vander Meer (15), Gumbert (4) and Mueller; Gregg (10), Casey (5), Herring (3), Behrman 
(1) and Edwards. : bic: 
The Pittsburgh Pirates and the Boston Braves (National League) played 20 scoreless innings, 
Aug. 1, 1918, before Pittsburgh won in the 21st inning, 2 to 0. 


LONGEST 9$-INNING GAME—AMERICAN LEAGUE—3 Hr. 52 Min.—New York, N. Y., May 1953 


ine-innin ame in the history of major league baseball—3 hours 52 minutes—was 
ead ek ae stadium, New York, May 25, 1953, between the New York Yankees and the 
Boston Red Sox. The Red Sox won, 14-10. It required 2 hours 18 minutes to complete the first 
five innings and involved 32 players, 10 of them pitchers. One Boston pitcher, Maury McDermott, 
was in the game two and three-quarter hours before being knocked out in the sixth inning. 


Long Throw Record 
rate of the Minneapolis Millers (American Association) broke his own previous 
One. De ee oad wher he threw a baseball 445 feet 1 inch during a field day with special events 
at Metropolitan Stadium; Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 27, 1956. His previous record was 443 feet 345 
inches, set at Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug. 23, 1953. 


League Pos. 


Major league totals 


AB R 4H HR SB BA PO A_ E FA 
121 22 28 i) (4 231 -20- 87 sue 
16 “1 <3: 0 6 200. 0) eee 
92 16 29 4 O 315 17 65 2 976 
136 18 37 3 O 272 24 83 3 973 
123 14 ~40 2 © (325 19 101 2 984 
317 50 95 11 6 300 270 72 18 .950 
432 103 139 29 7 [322 239 49 3 .990 
458 158 172 64 14 (376 259 21 19 .936 
540 177 204 59 17 [378 348 16 13 .966 
403 94 128- 35 2 1315 226 14 9 .964 
522 151 205 41 ~17 1393 378 20 11 973 
529 143 200 46 9 :378 340 18 14 .962 
359 61 104 25 2 1290 207 15 6 .974 
495 139 184 47 11 1372 308 li 1979 
540 158 192 60 7 1356 328 14 13 .963 
536 163 173 54 4 1323 304 9 8 975 
499 121 172 46 5 (345 240 5 4 .984 
518 150 186 49 10 .359 266 10 10 .965 
534 149 199 46 5 373 237 5 7 972 
457 120 156 41 2 [341 212 10 9 961 
459 97 138 34 4 3301 215 9 7 970 
365 78 105 22 1 288 197 3 8 962 
73-13 - 18. @. 0-181 39" [1 ae 


ee ee eee 
", 2,503 8,396 2,174 2,873 714 123 .3424,673 557 175 .968 


< Ruth hit a total of 5,793 bases; 506 doubles, 136 triples and 113 sacrifices. Runs batted in 2,209; Bases 


- on Balls 2,056 and Struck out 1,330 times. 


___ The longest home run on record was hit by Ruth Gap in a game between the Boston Red Sox and 
_ New York Giants in Tampa, Fla. The ball travelled 587 feet. 
- *Sold to New York A. L. for $125,000, January, 1920. 


WORLD’S SERIES RECORD 


Year Club League Pos. G AB R H HR SB BA PO A E FA 

+....--American,,Ph.... 1 1 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0 0 .000 

8 . American, .P. 2.0.00 1 5 0 0 0 0 .200 2 4 0 1.000 

. ..American,.P-of...,.. 3 5 0 1 0 0 .200 1 5 0 1.000 

American. .Of........ 6 16 3 5 1 2 .313 9 0 0 1.000 

American..Of...... on 5 17 1 2 0 0 .118 9 0 0 1.000 

....American..Of-lb..... 6-719: 8 rk 3 0 368 17 0 1 .944 

1926 New York..... American..Of...... ae 7 20 6 6 4 1 .300 8 2 0 1.000 

1927 New York. ....American..Of...... 4 15 4 6 2 1 400 10 0 0 1.000 

' 1928 New York.....American..Of...... - 4 16 9 10 3 0 .625 9 1 0 1.000 

19382 New York.....American..Of........ 4 15 6 5 2 0 .333 8 0 1 .889 

World series totals...........-..... - 41 129 37 42 15 4 .325 73 12 2 .977 

ALL-STAR GAME RECORD 

Year League Pos. AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BA PO A. E FA 
1933 American..... G eleid Waldle wie Olatante 4 1 2 0 0 1 2 .500 1 0 OL 
1934 American...............Of.... 2 1 0 0 1) 0 0 .000 0 0 a 

All-star game totals...........+. 6 2 2 0 0 1 2 .333 1 0 0 1.000 

PITCHING RECORD 

Year Club League G IP WwW L Pct H R ER BB SOERA 

1914 Baltimore-Providence.. , International. , 35 245 22 9.709 210. 88... 3.) 10) aoe 

NOL4 BORON 64. ie cies vo oe American,.... 4 22 2 1 667° 2) 1-12" "10 7 2 3.91 

TOTS BOSGOD . 60.55 wise cece cs American,.... 39 218 18 6 .750 166 80 59 85 112 2.44 

1916 Boston. . . American 44 324 23 12 .657 230 83 63 4118 170 1.75 

1917 Boston. . American, 41 326 23 13 .639 244 93 73 108 128 2.02 

1918 Boston. . American, 20 166 13 7 650 125 51 41 49 40 2.29 

1919 Boston . American, 17 «(133 8 5.615 148 59 44 58 30 2.97 

1920 New York . American, 1 4 1 0 1.000 3 4 2 2 0 4,50 

1921 New York.... . American. 2 9 2 01.000 14 10 4 10 2 4,00 

1930 New York...... »».American..... 1 9 1 01.000 il 3 3 3 2 3.00 

1933 New York...... +e++.-American,.... 1 9 1 01.000 12 5 5 3 0 5.00 

Se 

Major league totals.............. +++. 1631,220 92 44 676 974 400 307 443 486 2.24 


WORLD’S SERIES PITCHING RECORD 


Year Club League G 
1916 Boston. ........ ++e++sAmerican..... 1 
1918 Boston............ ..-American,.... 2 

World’s series totals..........seeeee8 3 


RUTH’S REGULAR RECORDS 


Most home runs, lifetime—714. 
Most home runs, American League—708. 
Most home runs, World Series—15. 
Most home runs, season—60. 
Most years leading in home runs—12. 
Most years 50 or more home runs—4. 
. Most years 40 or more home runs—11, 
Most times two or more homers in game—72. 
Most home runs with bases full, season—4 (tied). 
Most home runs, five consecutive games—7 (tied). 
Most runs in league, season—177. 


H 


L Pct R ER BB 
14 1 1.000 6 1 os a aoe 
17 2 01.000 13 2 2 7 4 1.06 
31 3 01.000 19 3 3 610 8 0.87 


Most years leading league in runs—8, 

Most runs batted in, lifetime—2.209. 

ped year iwc leader in = pe sha in—6. 
ears or more runs n— 

Most long hits, lifetime—1,356. 13 (ted), 

Most years league leader in long hits—7, 

ong hits, season—11! 


poet extra yar on long mits; Sheri ath 
‘ost years or more extra bases on 
hits—14 (tied). ae 


148 els ete 7 cing AS 


« 
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Most years 200 or more extra bases on long 


~ hits—4. 


Most total bases, season—457. 

Most years league leader in total bases—6 (tied). 
Highest slugging percentage, lifetime—.690. 
Most years league leader in slugging percentage— 


Highest sit eee Patient) season—.847, 
» Apel) years™ league ‘leader, hands on balls, life- 
Most consecutive years league leader, bases on 


balls—4. 

ears 100 or more bases on balls—13. 
es on balls, season—170, 
Most strikeouts, lifetime—1,330. 


RUTH’S WORLD SERIES RECORDS 
Most series piayed—10 (tied). 
Most series hitting .300 or better—6. 
Highest batting average—series—.625. 
Most runs, total series—37. 
Most runs, game—4 (tied). 
Most consecutive games, one or more runs—9. 
Most base hits—four game series—10. 
Most two-base hits, four game series—3 (tied). 
Most home runs, total series—15. 
Most home runs, seven game series—4 (tied). 
Most times two home runs, game—2 (tied). 
Most times three home runs, game—2. 
Most total bases, total series—96. 
Most total bases, four game series—22. 
Most total bases, game—12. 
Most long hits in four game series—6. 
Most long hits in six game series—5- (tied). 
Most long hits, total series—22. 
Most extra base hits—tatal yet ae 
Most extra bases, game—9 (twice). 
Most times batted in three runs, one inning-—2. 
Most bases on balls—total series—33. 
Most bases on balls, six game series—8. 
Most bases on balls, seven game series—l11. 
Most bases on balls, game—4. 
Most strikeouts, total series—30 (broken). 


PITCHING RECORD 
Most cone ee innings pitched, no runs (total 
series )—2926, 
Pitcher winning longest game—1l4 innings. 
RUTH’S OVERALL PAY 
Team 
re 5 nt 


New York 
New York (Amer. ) 
New York (Amer.) 
Boston (Nat.) 
938 Brooklyn (Nat.). 

Exiibitions Pstape stakes 0 dod.0 Pete ee eee 
10 World Series 
Series place money 


Total 


$1,091,477 
*Bought by Red Sox from Baltimore and farmed 
to Providence (I.L.). 


Ruth’s No. 3 Yankee uniform was retired (June 
13, 1948) and sent to the Baseball Hall of Fame in 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Members of National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
The shrine of organized baseball, dedicated June 12, 1939, is located in Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Alexander, Grover C. 
Anson (Cap), Adrian v 
Baker (Home Run), J. Frank 
Barrow, Edward G. 


Evers, John J 


IMMORTALS 


McCarthy, Thomas F. 
McGinnity, Joseph J, 
Traynor (Pie), Harold J. 
Nicnols (Kid), Charles A. 


Bender (Chief), Charles 
Bresnahan, Roger 

Brouthers, Dan 

Brown (Three Finger), Mordecai P. 
Bulkeley, Morgan C 
Burkett, Jesse C. 
Cartwright, Alexander J., 
Chadwick. Henry 
Chance, Frank L. 
Chesbro, John D. 

Clarke, Fred 

Cobb, Tyrus R. 

Cochrane Mickey), Gordon S. 
Collins, Edward Tv. 

Collins, James 

Comiskey, Charles A. 
Connolly, Thomas H. 

Crawford (Wahoo), Samuel E. 
Cronin, Joseph Edward 
Cummings (Candy), W. A. 
Dean (Dizzy), Jay. ‘Hanna 
Delahanty. Ed 

Dickey, William M. 

DiMaggio, Joseph Paul 

Duffy, Hugh 


Jr. 


Ewing (Buck), William B. 
Foxx, James E, 

Frisch, Frank 

Gehrig (Lou), Henry Louis 
Gehringer, Charles 
Greenberg, Henry Benjamin 
Griffith, Clark C, 

Grove (Lefty), Robert M. 
Hartnett (Gabby), Charles L. 


Heilmann, Harry Edwin 
Hornsby, Rogers 
Hubbell, Carl 


Jennings, Hugh 
Johnson, Byron B. 
Johnson, Walter P. 
Keeler, William: 

Kelly (King), Mike J. 
Klem, William 

Lajoie, pepaieone 
Landis, Kenesaw M. 
Lyons, Theodore A. 


Mack, Connie 

Maranville, Walter J. 
(Rabb: 

instoesh. Christy 


McCarthy, Joseph V. 


O’Rourke, James H. 
Ott (Mel), Melvin T. 
Pennock, Herbert J. 
Plank, Edward S. 
Radbourne (Old Hoss), 
Robinson, Wilbert 
Ruth (Babe), George H. 
Schalk, Raymon d W. 
Simmons (Al), Aloysius Harry 
Sisier, George H. 

Spalding, Albert G 

Speaker (Tris), * rristraia E.’ 
Terry, William H. 

Tinker, Joseph B. 

Traynor (Pie), Harold J. 
Vance (Dazzy), Arthur Charles 
Waddell (Rube), George Edward 
Wagner (Honus), John Peter 
Wallace, Roderick J. 

Walsh, Edward A. 

Waner, Paul Glee 

Wright, George 

Wright, Harry 

Young (Cy). Denton T 


Charlie 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 


Source: Clubs’ and Leagues’ Service Bureaus 
(For seating capacities, see Page 833) 


ne ee LRA 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Ft. from plate | 


Ft. from plate 

to fence * Pp : to fence 

f _—— Cit ame of par 

ee eee: RF | CF | LF x RF | CF | LF 
ew York _|Yankee Stadium....| 296] 461] 301|/San Francisco. |*Seals Stadium. .... 355; 412/ 365 
Snon Rateene o Fenway Park...... 02] 420] 315||Los Angeles... |*Wrigley Field ....| 340) 412) 339 
Cleveland..... Municipal Stadium.| 320] 410} 320//Chicago....... Wrigley Field...... 353] 412) 355 
Detroit......- Briggs Stadium.....| 325] 440] 340||Pittsburgh..../Forbes Field. ...... 300) 457) 365 
Chicago.......- Comiskey Park.. Cincinnati...,.|Crosley Field. ..... 342) 387| 328 
Washington. ..|Griffith Stadium.... St. Louis...... Busch Stadium..... 310) 426) 351 
Baltimore..... Memorial Stadium. . Milwaukee... .|County Stadium,...| 315) 402) 320 
Kansas City...|Kansas City Stad...| 353] 421) 330 Philadelphia. . .|Connie Mack Stad.. | 329 447| 334 


*Temporary new homes of former New York Giants and Brooklyn Dodgers. Dodgers also tentatively 
considering Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum for 1958 games. Wrigley Field capacity is 22,000 with 
6,000 additional seats planred. 


World Barrel Jumping Championship 


Lec LeBel of Hartford, Conn., retained his championship in barrel jumping on ice skates in the 
1957 international meet, Grossinger, N.Y., clearing 16 barrels for a distance of 26 feet 515 inches. 
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Minor League Pennant Winners in 1957 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


>) be © 

c= | -_ 

9 5 3 a eS 

lo =| Sl qa £ e 

Bl a|S/ ei Sia/ els 

ge /2|s\3/s\e\ 

aaa aoned te 

Toronto... .|—}10}12| 9/15|15)14)13 

Buffalo..... 12|—|13/12|16)13} 9/13 

Richmond. .|10} 9|—|12| 9} 9)17|15 

Miami..... 12/10/10|—| 8)13} 9/13 

Rochester...| 7| 6|13|14|—/13| 8/13 

Cubans.....| 7| 9/13} 9) 9|—)14)11 

Columbus. .| 8/13| 5/13/14} 8|—| 8 

Montreal. ..| 9| 9| 7) 9| 9|11/14|— 

Batting Averages (Unofficial) 
Player—Club : - ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. 
Caffe, Buffalo......... 441 146 8 41 .331 
Jaciuk, Richmond...... 487 156 10 64 .320 
Sullivan, Col.-Buffalo... 138 424 133 13 314 
Herrera, Miami........ 154 566 172 17 92 .304 
Baxes, Buffalo......... 154 590 179 13 76 .303 
Green, Rochester...... 148 542 162 20 84 9 
Lumpe, Richmond..... 97 363 108 4 51 .298 
Landrum, Miami...... 140 537 159 9 .296 
Nelson, Toronto....... 152 554 163 28 101 .294 
Morejon, Cubans...... 141 503 148 (eee 
Goliat, Toronto........ 138 480 141 28 84 .294 
Pitching Records (Unofficial) 

Pitcher—Club g. ip. so. w. 1. era. 
Tiefenauer, Toronto.... 68 118 45 6 6 2.21 
Cristante, Montreal.... 52 107 54 4 2 2.36 
Paige, Miami.......... 40 119 78 10 8 2.50 
Cuellar, Cubans....... 44155 73 T 2.55 
James, Richmond...... 48 94 53 8 5 2.59 
Coates, Richmond..... 33 224 163 14 11 2.65 
Douglas, Columbus.... 26 135 10 10 2.67 
Amor, Cubans......... 28 168 59 11 10 2.73 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 


3 

a] ° 

a] wl ol 6 ae 

e| | 3) #1 | a 3) e 

a] 2] Bi | 2| €] € § $2 

mS EAE <ssl ole eI 

al slg] 883/315) 21 8] 5 | 83 

Al S| zl al al SS) a) EB |S Om 
§S. Fran.. .}—| 12} 10} 13) 12/16) 18} 20)101) 67).601 
Vancouver] 12|—| 13) 16] 12/15) 14/15) 97] 70|.581] 314 
Hollyw’d . | 14) 11) —) 15) 13) 12) 14/15] 94] 74|].560| 7 
§S. Diego. .|11)11) 6)/—)15]15/15/16} 89 5 12 
Seattle... .| 12/11/11) 9|—/14) 14/16] 87] 80|.521)1314 
L, Angeles} 8) 6/15} 9/10}—/19)13| 80| 88 21 
Sacram'to} 6/10/10} 9)10) 5|—)13} 63|105].375|38 
Portland..| 4] 9) 9} 8} 8|11/11]/—| 60|108|.357)|41 

Batting Averages (Unofficial) 

Player—Club g. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. 

Aspromonte, 8. Fran... 143 512 171 7 73 .334 


= 
3 e) | 
8 2 : 
at 5 = 
3) 3/213]. .| 3 | 2 
3| 35 = 
3 EI z = vo a 
&| 0} S15) 8 £ | On 
Wichita 15] 13) 12) 16)1 -604 
Denver... 10) 14) 17) 13) 15 -584) 3 
Min’polis 12} 8)13)11)1 552) 8 
St. Paul. 15} 11) 10)1 -532) 11 
Omaha. . 7 13}11}1 78) 494) 17 
Indi’ polis 1) 9}—\12}1 -481)19 
Charleston 2) 11) 10) — 87) .435| 26 
Lo’ le. 5) 4 : 44 
Batting Averages (Unofficial) 
Player—Club g. b. h. hr. rbi. pct. 
Siebern, Denver. .-....- 144 548 191 24 118 .349 
Larker, St. Paul....... 146 538 174 12 68 .323 
Shearer, Wichita. .>.... 138 493 156 29 110 .316 
Blanchard, Denver..... 117 435 135 18 86 .310 
Cepeda, Minneapolis... 151 563 174 25 108 .309 
Jackson, Indianapolis... 143 537 166 21 102 .309 
Demeter, St. Paul...... 134. 447 138 28 86 .309 
Roberts, Denver....... 147 572 174 10 81 .304 
Garcia, Indianapolis.... 153 593 178 4 -300 — 
Pless, Denver....-...-- 121 441 132 15 82 .299 
Moore, Louisville... ... 141 577 172 5 70 .298 
ee mitching Records (ee cae 
Pitcher—Clu gs. ip. so. w. era. 
Barnes, Omaha........ 31 205 165 12 10 2.41 
Cheney, Omaha........ 25 182 175 14 8 2.62 
Negray, St. Paul....... 22 164 82 11 7 2.74 
Williams, St. Paul...... 35 246 223 19 7 3.04 
Surkont, Minneapolis. 27 183 115 15 5 3.05 
Wiley, Wichita........ 32 247 174 21 6 3.24 
Jay, Wichita>........- 34 223 199 17 10 3.31 
Daniel, Charleston..... 37 225 113 9 12 3.40 
g. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct, 
Pope, San Diego....... 129 460 144 18 83 .313 
L. Green, Vancouver... 139 505 157 5 57 .31l 
Dyck, Seattle.......... 157 546 169 12 70 .310 
Kellert, San Francisco.. 164 587 181 22 107 .308 
Regalado, San Diego... 134 480 147 8 50 .306 
Borkowski, L. A.-Port.. 156 504 153 12 =3 
Causion, Hollywood.... 152 552 166 13 80 .301 
Bilko, Los Angeles... .. 158 536 161 140 .30' 
Baumer, Hollywood.... 138 486 146 14 76 .3 
Pitching Records (Unofficial) 
Pitcher—Club ¢. ip. so. w. Il. era. 
M. Martin, Vancouver.. 31176 87 14 4 1.90 
Candini, Sacramento... 57 99 47 6 2.00 
Kiely, San Francisco 59 146 38 21 6 2.22 
Witt, Hollywood.... 30 185 114 18 7 2.24 
Grant, San Diego 34 218 178 18 7 2.32 
Held, Vancouver. . 30 166 7 10 7 2.71 
Churn, Hollywood..... 67 136 64 7 2.78 
Palica, Vancouver...... 36 225 95 15 12 2.80 


Junior World Series of 1957 


The minor leagues’ Junior World Series of 1957 was won by the Denver Bears (American Asso- 
ciation) by defeating the Buffalo Bisons (International League) 4 games to 1. Total attendance, 51,245; 


receipts, $90,295.61. 
First Game, Denver, Colo., Sept. 24 


R. H. E. 
Buffalo ...... -» 001 000 0405 7 3 
PIOUVCR ie citron ct 20 001 35 x—1615 1 


5 
Batteries—Herbert, Hahn, Duser, Drews, Nagy, 
and Noble; Flowers, DePalo, and Blanchard. Win- 
hing pitcher, Flowers; losing pitcher, Herbert. At- 
tendance, 11,858. 


Second Game, Denver, Colo., Sept. 25 ae 

R. H. E. 

40) Ce 000 000 010-1 40 

Denver .... 510 300 00x—910 0 

Batteries—Craddock, Nagy, Kume, and Astroth; 

Duren and Blanchard. Winning pitcher, Duren; 
losing pitcher, Craddock, Attendance, 9,037. 


Third Game, Denver, Colo., Sept. 26 
R. H. E 


Buffalo 400 401 000-911 i 
Denver 007 002 22x13 16 0 


Batteries—Coleman, Kume, Craddock, Herbert, 
and Noble; Gabler, Freeman, DePalo, and Oldis. 
Winning pitcher, DePalo; losing pitcher, Crad- 
dock. Attendance, 7,279. 


Fourth Game, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 28 


R. H. E. 
Denver Ue .aears 000 100 000-1 5 1 
Buffalo? ering acu 001000 10x—2 8 0 


Batteries—Monroe and Blanchard; Cox and 
Noble. Winning pitcher, Cox; losing pitcher, Mon- 
roe. Attendance, 11,603. 


Fifth Game, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 29 
R. 
020 030 0 
Builalo- sc eee 


00 
Batteries—Flowers and Blanchard; Herbert, 
Coleman, Kume, Nagy, and Noble. Winning pitch- 
arene losing pitcher, Herbert. Attendance, 


Denver 


American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions 


1933—Chicago, Ill. 
1934—Cumberland, Md. 
1935—Gastonia, N. C. 
1936—Spartanburg, S. C, 
1937—Lynn, Mass. 
1938—San Diego, Calif. 


1939—Omaha, Nebr. 

1940—Albemarle, N. C. 
1941—San Diego, Calif. 
1942—Los Angeles, Calif. 
1943—Minneapolis,Minn. 
1944—Cincinnati, Ohio 


In the 1957 finals at Billings, Mont., Sept. 8, the Robert E. Bentle 


1945—Shelby, N. C. 
1946—New Orleans, La. 
1947—Cincinnati, Ohio 
1948—Trenton, N. J. 
1949—Oakland, Calif. 
1950—Oakland, Calif. 


1951—Los Angeles, Calif. 
1952—Cincinnati, Ohio 
1953—Yakima, Wash. 
1954—San Diego, Calif. 
1955—Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1956—St. Louis, Mo. 
1957—Cincinnati, Ohio 


defeated Willamette Heights Post, No. 102, Portland, Oreg., 10 to 6 ~-° N® °0 of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Record of All-Star Baseball Games, 1933-1957 


An All-Star game is played annually by teams composed of players from the American and National 
League selected by a nation-wide poll of fans. After deductions for taxes and expenses, a portion of 
receipts normally goes to the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund and other current worthy causes, balance 
to the players’ pension fund. The game was not played in 1945. 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, 1933, 


ational: iu ijcn Vs. ee ee 8 : 
AMeri¢an 6. ke es 2001 9 

Paid attendance—49, 00: recalpis re 203. 50 ana 
$5,175 for radio rights. 


"SECOND GAME—New re} so he ined ae ae 
Pe “ aa 100 0—9 


American.......... 
National. 03009 0 % i 


THIER! 
National. ....<..... 00 
American 0 0 eS 3 
Paid Ertendance—60! 812; receipts $82,179.12. 


pts GAME—Boston, July og eed 
) a 000030 Z 


= Gace Oe 2002000 
Paid 4 SSE SURET § 556; receipts boas 588. 20. 


FirrH eset eae a iad oe nae 
coerce 000 

00281200 ovee is 

Paid cntbendntice--1, 391; receipts $28,475.18. 

SIXTH ene econ 3 rl 8, LO 


oof bof o xd 8 0 
Dickey; 
Lombardi. 


o- 


National......... 
Batteries—Gomez, ge Grove and 
Vander Meer, W. M. prewa-s and 
Winner, Vander Meer; loser, Gom 
Paid attendance—27,067; peuiate: $38,469.05. 


SEVENTH GAME—New bide ts rtd 5 wih) 11, ag 


tional........ oo.0 0 1 v4 
ies 0.0.9 210.00 83 6 


Ruffine, 
Bridges; Lee 
Paid Erenaance-69; 892; receipts $75,701. 


er 4 zonis aie: July 9, tod 
EIGHTH G S O18 "9 y 1 


National 33800001 xs 3 0 

Batteries—Ruffing, Newsom, Feller and Dickey, 
Hayes, Hemsley; Derringer, Walters, Wyatt, French, 
Hubbell and Lombardi, Siete! Danning. Winner, 


rringer; loser, Rufii 
eri attendance 32,37 373; receipts $36,723.03. 


; NINTH GAME petrol: Mich. “taf 8, tee 
National 0000122 0— 10 2 


Pagseau attendance—54,674; receipts. $63,267.08. 
10th GAME—New York City, J uly 6. siege 
30 


ne 000009000— 
National peer 0000000 10—1 6 


ti ries—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts; 
Sg Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters and 
Boor Lombardi. Winner, Chandler; loser, 


os. Paid “attendance—33,694; receipts, $86,102.98. 
1ith Nias oy ie July 13, 1943 


Ni 

ties te 3 
: 0 x—! 

Amer teries—Af. Cooper, Vander Meer, Sewell, 

Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, New- 

houser, Hughson and Early. Winner, Leonard; 


Se eitd nttendance—31, 938; receipts $65,674. 
12th a epee July 11, 1944 


ht) 
01000000 0-4 6 . 


batt} 


Ww. 
M. 


National 


American ........-- 
Viele go00s021 x—7 = 12 

Nad teries—Borowy, Hughson, Muncrief, New- 

houser, Newsom, and Hemsley, Hayes: Walters, 


msberger, Sewell, Tobin and W. Cooper, 
Moeller. Winner, Raffensbergey'; loser, Hughson. 
Paid attendance—29,589: receipts $81, 275. 


13th Ca ee eae July 9, 1946 


Thy Sake eee 000000—0 3 0 
Rerericas Phin, $368 3024 0-13 14 1 
Batteries—Passeau, Higbe, Blackwell, Sewell, 
Cooper, Lamanno, Feller, ‘Newhouser, Kramer, 
eaves, Rosar, Wagner. Winner, Feller; loser, 
Passea' 


Paid “attendance. 34.906; receipts, $111,338. 


14th GAME—Chicago, July 8, big! 


American 
esecioual 


15th GAME—St. Louie) pas July 13, 1948 

National. ........ 200000 0 o—2 8 

A 69930000 0-8 6 
Batteries—Branca, Schmitz, Sain, Blackwell, 

Cooper and Masi; Masterson, Raschi, Coleman, 

Rosar and Tebbetts. Winner, Raschi; loser, Schmidt, 
Paid attendance—34,009; receipts, $93,477.07 


16th GAME—New York City, July 12, 1949 
Amerioai °).S¢ 9 hes.2 400202300—l1 13 1 
National —. .ic.c5 foes 212002000—7 12 5 

Batteries—Raschi, Parnell, Trucks, Brissie and 
Tebbetts and Berra: Bickford, Pollett, Blackwell, 
Roe, Spahn, Newcombe, Munger and Seminick 

and Campanella. Winner, Trucks; loser, Newcombe. 

Paid attendance—32 77: receipts $79, 225.02, 


17th Sn en ANG fy ma 11, 1950 
National .....020000001000 0 1—4 10 0 
American .. 0010200000000028 8 1 

Batteries—Konstanty, Jansen, Blackwell, Rob- 
erts, Newcombe, and Campanella; Raschi, Lemon, 
Houtteman, Reynolds, Gray, Feller, ond Berra, 
Hegan. Winner, Blackwell; loan 

Paid attendance—46,127; ono e "$106, 179.51. 


18th GAME—Detroit, ge July 10, 1951 
National... .:..3:. RR Boer 1 O—8: gee 
110000—3 10 2 
Batteries— Roberts, Mar lie, Newcombe, Blackwell 
and Campanella; Garver, opat, Hutchinson, Parnel’ 
Lemon and Berra. Winner Maglie; loser. Lopat. 
Paid attendance—52, 075: receipts, $134,294.07 


19th ee eeceine es be SS ar as Ae 1952 
American 5 
National {00 3 $3 3 0 

Batteries—Simmons, Rush and Campanella; Ras- 
chi, Lemon, Shantz, and Berra. Winner, Rush: 
loser, Lemon. 

Paid attendance—32,785; receipts, $108,762.40. 


20th GAME A aelaeer Onia, July 14, 1953 
American ae 00 00 5 
National 000 0 

Batteries—Pierce, Reynolds, Garcia, Paige and 
Berra; Roberts, Spahn, Simmons, Dickson and 
Campanella. Winner, Spahn (N.); ‘loser, Reynolds 


A.). 
Paid attendance—30,846; receipts, $155,654. 


21st aha ae lac ape Ohio, July 13, 1954 
National 20.5... 000 520 020—9 14 0 
American ........ 04 121 03 x—11 17 1 


Batteries—Roberts, Antonelli, Spahn, Grissom, 
Conley, Erskine, and Burgess; Keegan, Stone, 
Trucks, Porterfield, Ford, Consiegrsy Lemon, and 
Berra. Winner, Stone; loser, Conle 

Paid attendance—68, 751; Teeekoten $259, 204. 


22nd GAME—Milwaukee, Wis., July 12, 1955 
American ... 400 001 000 000—5 10 2 
National ....000 000 230 001—6 13 1 

Batteries—Pierce, Wynn, Ford, Sullivan, and 
Berra; Roberts, Haddix, Newcombe, Jones, Nux- 
hall, Conley, and Crandall, Burgess, Lopata. Win- 
ner, Conley; loser, Sullivan. 

Paid attendance—45,314; receipts, $179,545.50. 


23rd pai eielewtara tice D. C., July 10, 1956 
National f Ol 211 20 0% simD 
American ...... 000 003 000-3 11 0 
Batteries—Friend, Spahn, Antonelli, and Bailey; 
Pierce, Ford, Wilson, Brewer, Score, Wynn, and 
Berra, Lollar. Winner, Friend; loser, Pierce. 
Paid attendance—28, 843: receipts, $105,982.50. 


24th GAME—St. Louis, Mo., heh 9, 1957 
American (65%.... 020 001 003—6 10 0 
Natlonal cs... thts 000 203—5 91 

Batteries—Bunning, Loes, Wynn, Pierce, Mossi, 
Grim, and Berra; Simmons, Burdette, Sanford, 
Jackson, Labine, ‘and Bailey. Winner, Bunning; 


loser, Simmons. 
Paid attendance—30,693; receipts, $104,349.62. 


RECAPITULATION 
Won _—_ Lost 
American League ......6.-..ces eevee ne 10 
National League .............:0.eeeeee lo... «4 
Total attendance, 1,070,598; total receipts, 


$2,249,967.34. 


esd 


; ~ 3 ee : ie dies “Sighs tg oo : - 3 
| AMERICAN LEAGUE | ae ee e Sea 
“ ‘ AB. R. H. PO. A. » E- AB. HL ip eee re 
2 0 0 0 1 0 2 ae) So Oe ee 
2 1 O-*% 0 0 2 0 | ‘2 
oe 4 0 0 2 4 0 4 1 2 De Pe 
5 i 2 1 5 ea 3 igh 9 Des 
4 1 1 opal. 0 4 2 2 0 07 
3 3! i ee 0 0 3 1 2 0 Ce. 
ole 5 OL A eS j ee 1 fo OF ° 
is ese 2 0 1 3 0 0 2 1 5 0 
3 4 2 5 1 0 1 1 oO 0 0 
Fp TE pees 5 (Ege PRR Tg 1 002.124 0h 
2 0 0 0 1 0 3 0 1 0 O- 
2 0 0 1 1 0 1 0 2 0 . } 
pegar i 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 3 iy | 
pert ls T 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 
ay 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 Ou” 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 On 
1 1 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 ; 
$8 8 8 8 8 ae ee eee | | 
Resist 0 0 ; 3 3 oe 
1 0 0 0 Oo. | 
setae) 96 cy ee ee ee des eae 34 9 2 Sam 
aSingled for Bunning in fourth. eFlied out for Temple in sixth. ‘| 
Bat fDoubled for Robinson in seventh. 
_ bHit into force play for Hoak in fifth. Called out on strikes for Jackson in eighth. ; 
eHit into double play for McMillan in fifth. hSingled for Bailey in ninth. 
_dGrounded out for Sanford in sixth. iFlied out for Labine in ninth. : 
APMerican Lea ge). sos ae ves Se hole coe Si arewca weiner oe wee ee Bee 020 oot 0 0 3—6 / 
National League ....... 0.0... ..c0 5.2 eee nee renee 000 000 2 0 3—5 i 


Runs batted in—Wertz, Kuenn, Berra, Bell 2, Kaline 2, Minoso, Mays, Banks. 

Two-base hits—Musial, Skowron, Bell, Minoso. Three-base hit—Mays. Sacrifice—Fox. Double play— 
Malzone, Fox and Skowron. Left on bases—American 9, National 4. Bases on balls—Off Simmons 2 : 
(Williams, Berra), Burdette 1 (Kuenn), Jackson 1 (Mantle), Pierce 2 (Musial, Bell). Struck out—By H 
- Bunning 1 (Mays), Loes 1 (Temple), Pierce 3 (Banks, Cimoli, Aaron), Labine 1 (Mantle), Mossi 1 j 

(Mathews). Hits—Off Simmons 2 in 1 inning (faced four batters in second), Bunning 0 in 3, Burdette : 
2 in 4, Sanford 2 in 1, Loes 3 in 3, Wynn 3 in 4%, Jackson 1 in 2, Labine 3 in 1, Pierce-2 — 

“in 13 (faced four batters in ninth), Mossi 1 in 33, Grim 0 in 43. Runs and earned runs—Off : 
Simmons 2 and 2, Sanford 1 and 1, Wynn 2 and 2, Labine 3 and 1, Pierce 3 and 3. Wild pitches— : 
Sanford, Pierce. Winning pitcher—Bunning. Losing pitcher—Simmons. Umpires—Dascoli (N.), Napp 
(A.), Dixon (N.), Stevens (A.), Landes (N.) and Chylak (A.). Time of game—2:43. Attendance— 
30,693. Receipts’ (net)—$104,349.62. 


Professional Football Champions 


Year | Eastern Div. | Western Div. | Playoff | Leading Scorer 
1944 |New York Giants....|Green Bay Packers. .... Green Bay 14, New 

Workings: ccc. eee Hutson, Green Bay.. 85 ; 
1945 | Washington Redskins.| Cleveland Rams........ Sa Marg 15, Washing-, pe eee Phila- 7 

on 14 ike esses elphia... st set 0 
1946 |New York Giants. ...|Chicago Bears......... Chicago 24, New York 14 Fritsch, Green Bay. .100 
1947 | Philadelphia Eagles...|Chicago Cards......... Chicago 28, Philadel- 

Dhla 20 ok aee Harder, Chicago... ..102 
1948 | Philadelphia Eagles...|Chicago Cards......... Philadelphia 7, Chi- 

oago 6. toned eaks ..-|Harder, Chicago... .. 110 
1949 |Philadelphia Eagles...|Los Angeles Rams.,.... Philadelphia 14, Los Harder Chicago. .. } 102 

Angelea'O, O02.) sh-abiais'2 Roberts, N. Y... 
1950 |Cleveland Browns... .|Los Angeles Rams...... Cleveland 30, Los An- 

goles 28). voices ours Walker, Detroit..... 128 
1951 |Cleveland Browns....|Los Angeles Rams......| Los Angeles 24, Cleve- 

WANGNLT OS, cntuacenin ee Hirsch, Los Angeles. . 102 
1952 |Cleveland Browns... .| Detroit Lions.......... Detroit 17, Cleveland 7..|Soltau. San Francisco 94 
1953 | Cleveland Browns... .| Detroit Lions. . -| Detroit 17, Cleveland 16|Soltau, San Francisco.114 
1954 | Cleveland Browns. ...| Detroit Lions. ... -|Cleveland 56, Detroit 10) Walston, Phila...... 14 
1955 |Cleveland Browns....|Los Angeles Rams. .|Cleveland 38, Los 

Angeles) 44. i407 20.3 2 Walker, Detroit...... 96 
1956 |New York Giants. ...'!Chicago Bears......... New York 47, Chicago 7.| Layne, Detroit...... 99 


Conference Football Champions 


Pacific Coast Atlantic Coast | Southeastern| Southwest 


Yr. | Ivy League Big 10-9 Conference Conference Conference Conference 

1943) Navy........ Purdue-Mich....}U. S. C..........| Duke. ........ --|Georgia Tech. .| Texas 

1944) Army....... Ohio State...... W.iB. Caister cis el) DUR sitemeter Geanela Tech. .|T. C. U 

1945) Army....... Indiana........ U.S. Co, cs nests OURO eraser ..|Alabama. .....|Texas... 

Be vari Pennt.,| minot U.C.L 
vard-Penp... ONS isla scevecopee .C.L, A.......| North Carolina...|Ga.-Tenn...... Rice-Ark, : 

1947|Penn../..... Michigan....... U.S. C..........| William & Mary..| Mississippi. . . .|S. MUS 

1948) Cornell...... Michigan....... Calif.-Oregon.....|Clemson......... Georgia: ...... 8.M.U. 

1949] Cornell...... Ohio State-Mich.| California....... North Carolina...|/Tulane........ Rice 

1950) Princeton. ...|Michigan....... Catifornia.......| Washington & Lee| Kentucky...... Texas 

1951) Princeton, ...|Ilinois......... Stanford........|Maryland....... Georgia Tech. .|T. C. U, 

1952)Penn....... Wis.-Purdue....|So. Calif....... Duke ..........|Georgia Tech. .| Texas 

1953) Cornell. ..... Mich. St.-Ill....J/U. C. L. Aww... Duke..... apostaars Alabama. .....|Texas-Rice 

1954) Cornell-Yale.|Ohio State...... UC. DavAG ems DURGA easier chesocts Mississippi. . ...| Arkansas 

1955) Princeton... .}Ohio State...... LOIRE Pea DST. enya Maryland..... .+|Miss.-Auburn. .|T. C. U. 

1956) Yale........ TOW sic ace 28 ge 3 Oregon State.....|Clemson......... Tennessee. .... Texas A & M 

1957! Princeton... .!Ohio State .....!Oregon State-Ore.|N. C. State-Dukel Auburn ....._. Ricel. aes 


Lambert Trophy—Navy, 10 points. 
Heisman. Trophy—John Crow, Texas A&M, 1183 points. 


United States A.A.U. Team Wins 1957 Worid Women's Basketball 


A United States Amateur Athletic Union team won the women’s world basket 
tournament by defeating the USSR in the finals, 51-48, Rio de Janeiro, Oct. ans ooh ship 
finals the team had defeated Peru, Brazil and Chile and lost to Czechoslovakia. 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores in 1957 
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College Football Scores in 1957 


Scores, nicknames and colors of leading American colleges 
BRIGHAM ae 


AIR FORCE 


7 eben sey Rhee 1 
7—Wyoming....... 

oe octihos ie Rae 
0—U 


ALABAMA 
(Crimson Tide) 
Crimson and White 
0—L. S. U. 28 


PO eran aia 28 
Roronaevse Meas 14 
13—Miss. State...... 25 
14—-Georgia......... 13 
O—Tulane.......... 7 


7—Georgia Tech.....10 
29—Miss. Southern... 2 
O—AubUR 4. 2. S- 40 


(Li 

Cardinal and eee 
0—Bucknell. -16 
0—Scranton. 

14— 


0 19 
32—Lebanon Valley... 8 
13—Juniata 40 


ALFRED 
(Saxons) 
Purple and Gold 
13—Ithaca......... 2a 
12—Cortland St. T...12 
13—Kings Point...... 0 
1i8—St. Lawrence..... a8 


AMER. INT’L 
(etlow Jackets) 
Gi White 
o> Massnchasotts. . 7 
13—Upsala.......... a2, 
13—Brandeis........ 26 


0—Northeastern 33 
7—Bridgeport....... 13 
pe pringnela rit tres 20 

— Alfred. .13 
EN ew Haven T.. oe 


25—New Britain T. 6 


AMHERST 
(Lord Jeffs; Sabrinas) 
ceva and White 


“ees gfield,....%.... 14 
51—Union.,....,+.-- 0 
58—Bowdoin,...-... 14 
42—Coast Guard..... 0 
21—Wesleyan........ 0 
19——Tuffs........ 6225+ 6 
40—Trinity.......... 6 
14—Williams........ 39 
ARIZONA 
(Wildcats) 


Red and Blue 
14—Brigham Young... 14 
13—Missouri........ ‘BD 


14—-Colorado........ 0 
0—New Mexico..... 27 
6—Texas Tech......- 28 

20—W. Texas St..... 21 


20 Hardin-simmons. 26 
14—Texas Western. . .51 


17—Marquette.......14 

7—Ariz. State....... 47 
ARKANSAS 
(Razorbacks) 


Cardinal and ee 
12—Oklahoma 8t.. 
41—Tulsa...-.....-- 
20—T.C.U...... 


22—S. M. U. ? 
47—Texas Tech...... 26 


ARMY 
(Cadets ;Black Knights) 


Black, and Gray 
42—Nebraska........ 
7—Penn State....... 13 
21—Notre Dame..... 23 
29—Pittsburgh....... 13 
20—Virgin srk TRAE ae 12 
53—Colgate. Bred, 
39—Dtaliv reeves... 33 
20—Tulane,......... 14 
BVI tein ee 14 
AUBURN 
(Tigers) 
Orange and Blue 
7—Tennessee....... 0 
40—Chattanooga..... 7 
6—Kentucky....... 0 
3—Georgia Tech.... , 
. 0 
aa 
+0 
ere 
0 
BATES 
(Bobcats) 
Garnet 
21—Norwich.........14 
6—Tulte. oo... see 3 40 
13—Worcester Tech. . .23 
13—Middlebury...... 7 
7—Maine.......... 0 
6—Bowdoin........ 0 
19—Colby...........20 
BAYLOR 
(Bears) 
Green and Gold 
7—Villanova........ 0 
14—Houston........ 6 
7—Milami..... 27554 13 
17—Arkansas.......- 20 
15—Texas Tech.:.... 12 
0O—Texas A. & M....14 
6—Li Ci Ui ti 19 
Te OLAS ates Sar on 7 
7—S. M. U 14 
Or-Rice Joanie nee 20 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
(Eagles) 
Maroon and Gold 
6—Navy......-..-- 
20-—Florida State..... it 
13—Quantico........ mi 
41—Dayton,........ 14 
12—-Villanova.,...... 9 
20—Detroit......... 16 
27—Boston Univ..... 2 
19—Marquette....... 14 
0O—Holy Cross...... 14 
BOSTON UNIV. 
(Terriers) 


Scarlet and White 
66——Massachusetts.. . -38 


20—Syracusé...:.... 27 

6—W. yi. thay eS 46 
28—Bucknell. aires 
35—Holy Cross... ... 28 

7—Geo. Wash....... 0 

2—Boston Coll...... 
32—Connecticut...... 

BOWDOIN 
(Polar Bears) 
Thite 

6—Tufts....... 40 
13—Trinity..... ied. 
14— Amherst. .58 
13—Colby.. .16 

0—Bates » 6 

O—Maine........ .40 

BRANES 
(Judges) 
Blue and White 

14—Oolby envi cee ae os 


26—Amer. Int'l. . 
7—Rhode Island 
14—Northeastern. 
47—Massachusetti 
33—Bridgeport. . fi 
27—New Hampshire.. 0 
BRIDGEPORT 
(Purple Knights) 
Purple and White 
13—Norwich 
38—Northeastern. 
6—Penn M. C. 
7—N. Haven St. 


13—Amer. Int’l...... uf 
27—Upsala.........- 0 
12—-N. pian a air 
12—Brandeis. nod 


(Cougars 
Blue and W hive 


14—Fresno St.... 1. - 


BROWN 
(Bruins; Bears) 
Brown and White 

20—Columbia : 


0—Dartmouth:..... é 


20—Pennsylvania..... 
21—Rhode Island.... 
O—Princeton.......... 


BUCKNELL 
(Bisons) 
Orange and Blue 
16—Albright......... 
0—Gettysburg...... 
19—Temple......... 
13—Carnegie Tech... . 
0—Boston Univ..... 


13—Lafayette........ é 
high 


ig: 
13—Delaware........ : 


BUFFALO 
(Bulls) 
Blue and White 
14—-Carnegie Tech... . 
6—Lafayette........ 
6—W. Reserve...... 
14—St. Lawrence..... 


0—Cortlana Tech... 
7—Lehigh 
13—Temple ie tak scala 


CALIFORNIA 
(Golden Bears) 
" ee and Gold 


M.U 
§Frashington St. 
Nawal es St.. 

H—Navy....-.....-. 
19—Southern Calif. . 


19—Oregon St....... 2 
27—Washington......< 
Stantord: 638 fs" 1 


CARNEGIE TECH 


12=—| 


(Tartans) 
Tartan Plaid 
9—Buffalo.......... 
7—Bucknell........ 
19—Indiana......... 
27—Wash. & Jeff..... 


pag 


CHATTANOOGA 
(Moccasins) 
Blue and Gold 
15—Jacksonville...... 
6—Ab. Christian.... 
7—Auburn......... 


13—Tennessee....... 2 


6—Middle Tenn..... 
0—Miss. Southern... 
26—Tenn. Tech...... 
O—No. Texas St..... 
34—Furman 
7—Memphis State... 


CINCINNATI 
(Bearcats) 

Red and Black 
13—Dayton........-. 
19—Wichita......... 

O—Houston . 0.2. 
23—Xavier.......... 
14—Marquette....... 

7—Coll. of Pacific... 


12—Detroit.......... 2 


2i—Indiana.:....... 
7—Tulsa 
14—Miami (O.). 


THE ie ADEL 


Light Blues nd White 
ue ani 
O—Newberry . Pi 
13—Geo. Wash....... 6 
21—Davidson........ rf 
O—Woffard........4 34 
26—Richmond....... 0 
18—Furman,........ 14 
12—Wm. & Mary....14 
14—Presbyterian, . Pate 0 
O0—Vanderbilt....... 27 
CLEMSON 
(Tigers) 
Orange and Purple 

66—Presbyterian 26 
O—N. oe - 26 
7—N. C. State 13 
26-—Virwinla a3 e . 6 
13—So. Carolina. 0 
20—Rice............ 7 
ee Se a 
13—Wake Forest....,. 6 
45—Furman.....:... 6 


COAST GUARD 
(Cadets; Bears) 
Blue and White 


7— Wesleyan... 2 saan 20 
O—Norwich......... 19 
O—Amherst........ 42 
14—Worcester....... 20 
26—Trinity.......205 7 
27—R. Pot... cles Be 
0—Drexel Tech. 6 
COLBY 
(White Mules) 
Blue and Gray 
6—Brandeis........ 14 
19—Williams........ 26 
6—Springfield....... 0 
16—Bowdoin........18 
13—Maine..........14 
20—Bates. ..... G48 19 
COLGATE 


(Red Raiders) 
Maroon and White 


6—Rutgers......... 
12—Princeton 
0—Yale...... 
7—Army. 
32—Bucknell . 
6—Syracuse. . 
7—Brown.... 


COLL. OF PACIFIC 
(Tigers) 


Orange and Black 
32—San Diego St..... 6 
34—Fresno State..... 12 
21—Tulsa........... 13 

7—Kansas State..... 7 
7—Idaho. owe 
2—Cinceinnati. ...... i 
21—Marquette....... 7 
21—San es m hoc toe 6 
O—U..C: LAS. ae 21 
0—Ariz. State. 41 
COLORADO 
(Buffaloes) 
Silver and Gold 
6—Washington...... 6 
30—Utah.... 24 
34—Kansas. .35 
34—-Arizona. .14 


42—Kansas State. 


13—Oklahoma. 14 
6—Missouri........ 9 
20—Colorado St...... 0 
27—Nebraska.......- 0 
31—Iowa State...... 21 
COLORADO STATE 
(Rams) 

Green and Gold 
3—E. N. Mexico.... 7 
27—Denver.......... 6 
13—Wyoming....-... 27 
O—Bradley......... 19 
14-——-Utah State Sy? 27 
O—Utahb. . Arete 3 1° 
0—Colorado........ 20 

19—Montana........ 


7 
9—Brigham. Young. 2p 
20—Air Force........% 
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COLUMBIA 
(Lions) 

Light Blue and White 

23—Brown.......... 2 
6—Princeton........ 47 
MMIC te cineaes 19 
6—Harvard........ 19 
TeDIGH. ice ese ns 40 
O—Cornell.......... 8 
Q—Dartmouth...... 7 
6—Pennsylvania.. ... .28 


.7—Rutgers..... AgoRe 43 


CONNECTICUT 
(Huskies 
Blue and White 
es eoela Aen 
7 Rute Gore Saas ee ah 
19—Massachisetis.. ie 6 
19—Maine. Ares. 
13—Delaware...... 9 
18—N. Hampshire. .0 
46—Northeastern.. ...14 
0—Rhode Island. ::: 0 
7—Boston Univ..,,-.32 
CORNELL 
(Big Red) 
Carnelian and NE goed 
13-—Colgate . ...14 
20—Harvard......... 6 
Q—Syracuse........ 34 
—Yale............ 18 
14—Princeton........ 47 
8—Columbia....... 
13—Brown.......... 6 
19—Dartmouth...... 20 


6—Pennsylvania..,..14 


DARTMOUTH 
(Indians; Big Green) 
Green and White 


27—N. Hampshire.... 0 
6—Pennsylvania..... 3 
35—Brown......... . 0 
14—Holy Cross...... 7 
26—Harvard......... 0 
14—Yale............ 14 
7—Columbia,....... 0 
20—Carnell,.......°. 19 
14—Princeton........ 34 

DAVIDSON 

(Wildcats) 

Red and Black 
26—Catawba........ 7 
19—KE. Carolina....., 6 

Res; Citadel.,.... 21 
4—V. | eo eee 26 
33W Ma. Tech..... 14 
16—Wofford......... 7 
23—Richmond.,..... 19 
2—Furman......... 6 

DAYTON 
(Flyers) 

Red and Blue 
13—Cincinnati....... 13 
12—Richmond....... 7 

6—Holy Cross...., .32 
14—Boston Coll......41 
19—Louisville....... 33 
24—Xavier (O.)...... 13 
40—Wichita.........13 
40—No. Dakota Rt 6 
13—Miami (O.)...... is 
20—Detroit......... 10 

DELAWARE 


(Blue Hens) 

Blue and Gold 
l4—Lehigh........ 19 
0—Bowling Green... 7 
59—N. Hampshire.... 
9—Connecticut...... 
23—Rutgers 
71—Temple. inte 
34—Bucknell . ae fe 


DENVER 

(Pioneers) 
Crimson and Gold 
0—Iowa State 


20—San Jose St...... 27 
6—Colorado St...... 27 

Pee ntena Se, Mhiie a Hoe 13 
12—Utah. 


7 
6—Brigham Young. |25 
19—New Mexico g. 0 


21—Utah Staite. 
14—Wyomii g, 


DETROIT 
(Titans) 
Cardinal and White 
14—Marquette.... 
12—A ce 


16—Boston College... 
20—Cincinnati....... 
16—Villanova....... 
33— tico Mar... 
10—Dayton...... Aim 
DICKINSON 
(Red Devils) 
Red and White 


SoukSSoSo 


Wilkes 
13—Johns “Hopkins. | 
DRAKE 
(Bulldogs) 
Blue and White 


DREXEL TECH 
(Dragons) 
Blue and Gold 


2—New Haven St...33 
47 


12 
0—Westchester Tech.39 
6—Penn M.C...... 
O—Lebanon Valley. 520 


O—W ibe ro 
6—Coast Guard. . 0 
DUKE 

(Blue Deyils) 

Blue and White 
26—S. Carolina....,.14 
40—Virginia........ <a 
14—Maryland....... 0 

Y—=Rioe ieee 5 
34—Wake Forest..... 7 
14—No. Car. St. .14 


0—Georgia Tech. |: 313 
6—NAVYV . -. 0 we A] 
7—Clemson...... 

13—No. Carolina... 


FLORIDA 
(Gators) 

Blue and Orange 
27—Wake mer eas 0 
20—Mississinpi St....2' 
22—Louisiana St..... 1 

O—Auburn......... 
22—Georgia.... 
14— Vanderbilt. . 


. 6 
. 21 


FLORIDA STATE 
(Seminoles) 
Garnet and Gold 
27—Furman......... 
7—Boston College... 
7—Villanova........ 2 


13—Miami. 


F. AND M. 
(Diplomats) 
Blue and White 
13—Johns Hopkins... 6 


35—Dickinson,...... 7 
T—Futts on Se 14 
40—W. Maryland.... 6 
0—Carnegie Tech... .13 
41—Muhlenberg...... +20 
6—Gettysburg. . aU: 
FURMAN 


(Purple Hurricanes) 
Purple and White 


13—E. Tenn. St...... a 
7—Florida State... ..27 
O—Villanova........ 20 

13—Geo. Wash., aoe 

13—So. Carolina. : : 58 

12—Wofford......... 1 

14—The oe a 
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GEO. pera 


enacts 
u 
Red and Black 
T—Texnd. 05% sas 26 
6—Vanderbilt ary 9 
Michigan........26 
13—Tulane.......... 6 
14—Navy.........4. 
33—Kentucky....... 14 
13—Alabama........ 
O—Florida.......... 22 
AUDUTD ree ee 
7—Ga. Tech....: as | 


GEORGIA TECH 
(Yellow Jackets) 
Gold and White 
13—Kentucky....... 0 
o- U 0 


GETTYSBURG 
(Bullets) 
Orange and ih 58 
Pee - 


42—Temple...... 
6—F.& M.......... 


7 HAMILTON 
oS hpi aay 
Buff and Blue 


7 

38—W agner a ere eager v4 

21—Swarthmore...... 6 

19—Haverford....... 0 
7—Kenyon.... at 

2—Hobart 

21—Union,....... 


boys 


0 

7—Mississippi....... 34 
26—Arizona St....... 35 
A iscoee 14 


HARVARD 
(The Crimson) 
Crimson 
6—Cornell.....:.3.. 


13—Pennsylvania...., 
20—Princeton........ 28 


HAVERFORD 
(Fords) 
Scarlet and Black 
19—Wagner. . 
6— Wesleyan. 
0—Hamilton. 
19—Ursinus. 
20—Susquehann + 
18—Swarthmore...., ’ 


HOBART 
(Statesmen) 
Orange and Purple 
26—Allegheny 
27—Rochester . are 
21—Thiel 14 


(Flying Dutchmen) 
"Blue and Gold 


0 
0 
0 
é 
12 
7 
.19 
53—Kings Point..... 7 
HOLY CROSS 
(Crusaders) 
Royal Pur 
aes ME, vn Siebte acete 21 
26—Marquette....... 


33— Quan’ 14 
20—Syracuse........ 19 
10—Penn State...... 14 
14— Boston Coll...... 0 
HOUSTON 
(Cougars) 
= Red and Whtte 
6—Baylor:....:.... 14 
—Cincinnati....... 0 
6—Texas A. & M....28 
6—Oklahoma St..... 6 
7—Auburn......... 
7—Mississippi....... 0 
27—Mississippi So 12 
27— Wichita. .......: 
13—Tulsa: ice sare 
IDAHO 
lle 
get andsG 
6—Oregon, 2.4.92 9 
7—Arlzona State. eres 


7—Coll. of Pacific... 7 


20—Fresno State..... 6 
21—Montana........ 
35—Utah State...... 7 
13— Washington St. ..21 
ILLINOIS 
(Fighting Illini) 
Orange and Blue 
—U. C. Aone 16 
40—Colgate - 0 
7—Ohio Stic ane 21 
34—Minnesota....... 13 
14—Michigan St..... 19 
6—Purdvies issn .8 21 


20—Michigan....... 
13— Wisconsin 24 
27—Northwestern.... 0 


INDIANA 
(Hoosiers) 
Cream and Crimson 


0—Michigan St...... 4 
0—Notre Dame..... 26 
7—Iowa.:....2. reset rf 
0—Ohio State ..56 
14—Villanova.. 7 


O—Minnesota. 
0—Cincinnati. 
13— Michigan 


35—Purdue... 13 
IOWA 
(Hawkeyes) 

Old Gold and Black 
70— Utah State...... 14 
20—Wash. State...... 13 

47—Indiana......... 
21—Wisconsin....... 7 

6— Northwestern 0 
21—Michigan........ 21 
44—Minnesota....... 20 
13—Ohio State....... 7 
21—Notre Dame..... 13 

IOWA STATE 
(Cyclones) 

Cardinal ane, vane 
10—Denver. phe esa fe 

7—Syracuse........ 7 
14—Oklahoma,....... 40 
21—Kansas......... 6 
13—Missouri........ 35 
10—Kansas St....... 14 

O—Drake is) STG 
13—Nebraska........ 
33—S. Dakota....... 0 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores 8 1957 


JOHNS HOPKINS LEHIGH 
(Blue tava) (Engineers) 
Sable ai old Brown and White 
et ONG latarn Geet 4 13 | 19—Delaware........ 
13—W. and L........ 12 | 27—W. Reserve...... 6 
13—Hamp. Sydney...25 | 2 ttysburg...... 7 
Rand.-Macon.... 0 | 13—Rutgers......... 7 
LG ems: 20 | 40—Columbia........ 6 
13—Dickinsen....... 13 | 27—Bucknell........ 0 
. Mi OP eG DE aoe: 12 
27—Buffalo.......... 7 
. JUNIATA 26—Lafayette........13 
(Indians) LOUISIANA STATE 
& me oye st “ (Tigers) 
—Drexel Tech..... 
Kutztown ths nh Purple and gue 
SSO. 
felt 
3 
eo. 3 7 ; 
ott 
KANSAS 12—Mississippi....... 14 
(Jayhawks) oni) St....14 
Seon and Blue 25—Tulane.......... 6 
pas oe as ye AI 
— Oregon State. .._: 
35—Colorado......., 34 Cre pes) 
6—Iowa State....... 21) 7—Rhode Island 25 
Par nome fetes 47 | 49Vermont........ 0 
TLE a ee 13 —N. Hampshire,... 0 
ebraska........ 0—Connecticut...... 19 
13—Kansas State..... 7 | 0~—Bates 7 
13—Oklahoma St..... 7 | 14—Colby..22.22555113 
issouri........ 7 | 40—Bowdoin. -/: 175) 0 
KANSAS STATE Sib laa 
Oaeats) Blue and Old Gold 
oud Purneand Whe, | o—Detroit chee 
36-—Brigham ‘Young... 7 a ee. VET Sila) 4 
SAREE RIS: lds | OO LUANG weiciecionsts cs 
7—Holy Cross....... 26 
7—Coll. of Pac 0—Cincinntti. 22.) 14 
14—Colorado TEC. Wiad 1126 
14—Towa State. 7—Coll. of Pacific: : 21 
7—Penn State....,. 20 
7—Kansas.......... 1 
Pe nriseariiie: on... 9 | 14—Boston College. . .19 
9—Michigan State. ..27 MARYLAND 
Black ang Gold 
ack Qi 0 
oti roras 13—Texas A. & M....21 


State 


Blue and White 


13—N. C. 
0—Georgia Tech.....13 | ,0 Duke 


po ieeph.« «---25 131 —N. Carolina. . 
OQ—Auburn...-..... 6 | ,0—Tennessee 
0—Louisiana St... .. 21 | 10—So. Carolina 
14—Georgia......... 33 Sa eae 
53—Memphis St... . cee ae sat 
7—Vanderbilt....... 12 | 12—Vireginia. 
27—Xavier.......... 0 MASSACHUSETTS 
20—Tennessee....... 6 (Redmen) 
Maroon and White 
KING’S COLLEGE 7—Amer. Int’l...,.. 19 
(Monarchs) 6—Boston Univ..... 66 
Red and Gold 6—Connecticut...... 19 
6—Kutztown....... 0 | 13—Rhode Island... .,27 
12—West Chester.... 14—-Vermont......... 13 
7—Mansfield Tec 7—Brandeis........ 47 
0—Delaware St..... 7—N. Hampshire..., 7 
Q—Scranton........ 3 MIAMI 
26—St. Vincent. ..... (Hurricanes) 
Orange, Green, White 
KINGS POINT’ O—Houston......... 7 
(Mariners) 13—Baylor.......... 7 
Blue and Gray 13—N. Carolina...... 20 
O—Alfred........... O—N. Carolina St... 0 
B— Ra POEs? o. w ks 13 | 48—Kansas.......... 6 
O—Wagner.........19 | 18—Villanova........ 0 
0—Rochester......-2 > ? 40—Florida State.....13 
O—Upsala.......... 6—Maryland....... 16 
12—Union........... 38 O—Florida.......... 14 
O—C. W. Post,..... 15 MIAMI (OHIO) 
7—Hofstra......... 53 (Redskins) 
Red and White 
LAFAYETTE 20—W. Michigan..... 0 
(Leopards) 19—Xavier (O.)...... 39 
Maroon and White 27—Kent State...... 14 
20—Muhlenberg.... . 13 | 26—Ohio Univ....... 0 
14—Buffalo.......... 6 6—Purdue....es wees 37 
12—Temple.......... 13 | 13—Bowling arose 7 
35—Bucknell........ 4 of BR ae 13 
20—Gettysburg...... 
utearss eo, BA 20—Cinelnnati 114 
MICHIGA 
13th high (Wolverines) 
Maize and Blue 
LEBANON VALLEY 16—S. California..... 6 
(Flying Dutchmen) 26—Georgia......... 0 
Blue and White 6—Michigan St.....35 
21—-Wilkes..........- 34—Northwestern....14 
7—Upsala....... 24—Minnesota....... 7 
6=-Muhlenberg... 21—Iowa...........- 21 
20—Drexel Tech 19—Illinois.......... 20 
8—Albright......... 27—Indiana......... 13 
13—Ursinus. .... 7 | 14—Ohio State. 31 


Bact STATE 


partans 
Green and White 
ip California: oe! 0 
lOPDIB = co 
35—Michigan........ 6 
13—Purdue.......... 20 
19—TMllinois.......... 14 
21—Wisconsin....... v6 
34—Notre Dame..... 6 
42—Minnesota....... 
27—Kansas State.. 9 
MIDDLEBURY 
(Panthers) 
Blue and White 
28—Wesleyan........ 6 
7—Worcester....... 3 
19—Williams.....:.. 32 
7-—Bates...0.5. 62 v0 13 
44 Ri Piseseatiee as 10 
39—Norwich........ 12 
13—Vermont........ 7 
MINNESOTA 


(Golden Gophers) 
Maroon and Gold 
waste 


i3— knots Fae the 
7—Michigan 
34—Indiana.. 
20=—AOWS Noecten ee 4 
13—Michigan St...... 42 
6—Wisconsin....... 14 


Red a 
44—Trinity (Tex.).... O 
15—Kentucky 0 


28—Vanderbilt 
Tul 


20—Houston. 
14—BE. Si-O. 
14—Tennessee . 

7—Miss. State 


MISSISSIPPI STATE 
(Bulldogs; Maroons) 
Maroon and White 


10—Memphis St..... 6 

9—Tennessee....... 14 
47—Arkansas St...... 13 
29—Florida.......... 20 
25—Alabama........ 13 
27—Tulane...... 6 

7—Auburn 115 
14—L. S. 6 


1 Ha = Be 
7—Mississippi . 


MISSOURI 


Tigers) 
Old Gold and Black 
7—Vanderbilt....... 


35—Arizona......... 13 
0—Texas & & M....28 
W—S. Me Waite cm 6 

35—Iowa gtate die sorts 13 

14—Nebraska........ 13 
9—Colorado........ 6 

14—Oklahoma....... 39 

21—Kansas State..... 23 
7—Kansas......... 9 

MONTANA 
(Grizzlies) 


cues Silver, what 
13—Utah 
0—Wyoming.. 33 
7—Brigham Young. oe 
13—Denver.. 26 


35—Utah State...... 125 
21—New Mexico..... 6 
13—Idaho........... 21 
13—Montana State. . .22 
7—Colorado St......19 
MUHLENBERG 
(Mules) 
Cardinal and Gray 
13—Lafayette....... 20 
18—Albright......... 14 
6—Scranton........ 0 
18—Lebanon Valley... 6 
0—Gettysburg...... 21 
40—Temple......... 16 
7——Hofstra........+26 
20—F. & M.......... 41 


815 
AVY 
(Midshipmen) 
Blue one Gold 
46—Boston Coll...... 6 


21—California....._. 
27—Georgia......2.; = 
35—Pennsylvania Re 
20—Notre Dame..... 6 
‘Duke 370... coe 
52—Geo. Wash...\... 0 
1 DLY co ee 0 
NEBRASKA 
(Cornhuskers) 


Scarlet and Raf ie 
12— Washington St.. .34 
O0—Arm: 42 


TY...) eee 
14—-Kansas State.. 7 
0—Pittsburgh....... 134 

BCUSE . 5s ae 
13—Missouri........ 14 
12—Kansas\... icc os 14 
0—Iowa State....... 13 

O—Colorado.....,.. 
7—Oklahoma....... 32 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Blue Wildcats) 


Blue and White 
0—Dartmouth......27 
13—Rhode Island. |; /28 
O—Maine.... . nee TP 
6—Delaware........ 
0—Connecticut..... 18 
6—Sprinegfield. .28 
7—Massachusetts. . 7 
0O—Brandeis........ 27 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(Tar Heels) 
Light Blue and White 
O—N. Carolina St... 7 
0 


NO. CAROLINA ST. 


(Wolfpack) 
Red and White 
iN, eee , 0 
48— Maryland . . Ls: 
13—Clemson. . Feet 
7—Florida State. 0 
O—Miami. : . 2... 20. 0 
14 ees «> sali 14 
19— Wake Forest. . 0 
6—Wm. & Mary.... 7 
12—Virginia Tech.... 0 
29—So. Carolina..... 26 
NORTHEASTERN 
(Huskies) 


Red and Black 
7—Rhode Island, . ..12 


6—Bridgeport....... 38 
13—Springfield....... 20 
33—American Int’l.., 0 

6—Hofstra.........12 

0O—Brandeis........ 14 
14—Connecticut...... 46 

NORTHWESTERN 
(Wildcats) 
Purple and White 

6—Stanford......... 26 
13—Oregon State..... 22 

6—Minnesota....... 41 
14—-Michigan........ 34 

0—Iowa.. Mires At 

6—Ohio State .. a vata 47 
12—Wisconsin.......41 

O—Purdue’. nee 27 

O—Illinois.......... 27 

NORWICH 
(Horsemen) 
Maroon and Old Gold 
13—Bridgeport....... 13 
14—Bates.-. 2.5. ne 21 
14—St. Lawrence..... 6 
19—-Coast Guard..... 0 
14—Upsala.......... 13 
19—Vermont...... =. 12 
12—Middlebury..... .39 
13—Worcester Tech... 0 
13-—Tufts 294 0 kee so) 


816 


NOTRE DAME 

(Fighting Irish) 
and Gold 
12—Purdue....... 

go ecana. et 


6—Navy. 0 

6—Michigan Siac... 34 
7—Oklahoma,....... 0 

13—Iowa 

40—So. Calif........ 12 


OHIO STATE 
(Buckeyes) 
we and Gray 
14—T. C.U......... 18 
35— Washington sannG 7 
2i—Illinois......... ray 
56—Indiana......... 0 
16—Wisconsin......, 13 
47—Northwestern.... 6 
“Eee 
17—Iowa........ 13 
31— Michigan 14 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
(Bobcats) 
Green and White 
ee ea St. Tech.. 0 


ane Beatie: F< 


6—Toledo......... 14 
9—Kent State...... 14 
7—Harvard........ 14 
O—Miami (O.)...... 26 
28—Marshall........ 34 
20—W. Michigan..... 7 
7J—Bowling Green. 7 
7—Louisville........ +40 
OKLAHOMA 
(Sooners) 
Crimson and Cream 
26—Pittsburgh...... . 0 
40—Iowa State....... 14 
21—Texas........... 1g 
47—Kamsas.......... 0 
14—Colorado........ 
13—Kansas State 0 
39—Missouri......,.. 
0—Notre Dame 7 


82—Nebraska 
53—Okla. State. 


OKLAHOMA STATE 
(Aggies ; Cowboys) 
Orange and Black 


O—Arkansas........ 12 
25—N. Texas St...... 19 
26—Wichita......... 
28—Tulsa........... 13 

6—Houston,........ 
13—Texas Tech...... 0 
39—Wyoming........ 6 

7—Kansas.......... 13 
Syettardin-Giamens.. th 

6—Oklahoma....... 53 

OREGON 
(Webfoots; Ducks) 
Green and Yellow 

9—Idaho.........., 6 

(ee etases au 6 
21—U.C. L. A....... 0 
26—San Jose St Pent. 0 
14—Washington St. ..13 
24—California....... 6 
27—Stanford......... 26 

6—Washington...... 13 
16—So. California.... 7 

7—Oregon State.....10 

OREGON STATE 
(Beavers) 
Orange Ged Racca 
20—So. Calif 


oa Stanton PeiVin' «eases 14 
10—Oregon.......... 7 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(Quakers) 


Red and Blue 
14—Penn State. 
3—Dartmouth, 
9—Princeton 


28—Columbia 
14—Cornell 


20—Syracuse........ 
27— West Virginia. . . 6 


PITTSBURGH 
(Panthers) 
Biue and Gold 


13—Army <2... eee s 
7—Notre Dame..... 13 
21—-Syracuse. ...24 
—West Virginia.... 7 
14—Penn State...... 13 
PRINCETON 
(Tigers) 
Orange and Black 


13—Pennsylvania.... 9 
10—Colgate - 
47—Cornell... 


PURDUE 
(Boilermakers) 
Old Gold_and Black 


27—Northwestern.... 0 


35—Indiana......... 13 
RP: 

(Fighting Engineers) 
Cherry and White 
6—Rochester....... 3 
7—Hamilton........ 4 
13—Kings Point...... 6 
O0—Middlebury...... 41 


6—Worcester - 
20—Coast Guard..... 27 
20—Union,.......... 19 
RHODE ISLAND 
(Rams) 

Blue and act 
12—Northeastern.. 7 
25—Maine. 7 
28—N. Hampshire. .. 13 
32—Brandeis. rine 4 
27—Massachusetts.. . .13 


0—Brown.......... 21 
0—Springfield....... 14 
0—Conneeticut...... 0 
RICE 
(Owls) 
Blue and Gray 
20—L. S. U 


(Spiders) 
Blue and Sagas a 
40—E. Carolina...., 


7—Dayton.. ....... 7) 
6—V. M.1L.. 8 
0—The Citadel... : 26 
13—Rutgers........, 26 
7—Virginia Tech... .42 
13—Geo. Wash...,.. 
19—Davidson....... 23 
12—Wm. & Mary.... 7 
ROCHESTER 
(Yellowjackets) 
Blue and Yellow 
32—R..P. Tee ces 
20—Hobart.......... 27 
33—Union.......... .18 
14-—Vermonts . i.e 6 
30—Kings Point...,.. 0 
18—DePauw.. ae eek a 39 
13—Tufts. aah aad 
25—W. & Jeff........ 12 


UTGERS 
(Scarlet ony (Little Quakers) 
Queensmen) arnet and 
Scarlet = jem tae oom = 
SONN g< aise) -d 8—Susquehanna..... 
14—Connectigut ‘ 7| 6—Hamilton.......- 21 
48—Coilgate........- 6 | 13—Wesleyan........ 14 
7— Tehigh A re ee 13 | 20—Jobns Fo kins. . — 
26—Richmond....... 13 | 14—Penn M.C....... 
Pyar miei Ry ine te 6—Haverford....... 18 
ayette....... SYRACUSE 
—Wm. & Mary..... 38 Ora 
26—Columbia........ : f ( reso 
WRE 7—Iowa State....... 7 
ae (Carries) Pir cee Uaikv. 5. 4, a 
Scarlet a rown | oe COTRenh ants ee 
26—Nebraska........ 
Cop aetea 2222221137 | 2—Penn State 2 <<<: 
24—Pittsburgh....... 21 
6—Norwich......... 14 
6—Alfred.. 5... .4.: 18 pia is sates = 
6—Buffalo.......... 14 | 34—-Colgate......... 
6—Thiela =. eke. 20 | O—W. Virginia...... 7 
7—Hobart.......... 40 TEMPLE 
SCRANTON beta 
ove) 6—Bucknell 19 
Purple and White 7— Hotstra eee 1 
20S nrent Lafayette........12 
baa: 16—Muhlenberg... - | 40 
34—Kings Coll Cea reer iek PE settee ve 
12—Hofstra........-25| 6 Roealgp 
eo) Os eee ee 13 
27 Wilkes 0 TENNESSEE 
Ske es es Es ihe ber 
SOUTH CAROLINA Orange and White 
(Gamecocks) O0—Auburn...:....- 
Garnet and Black 14— Mississippi St..... 9 
14—Duke........... 28—Chattanooga..... 13 
ips a Wrens Sete a ee ene 2 Re 0 
POKES ss UN os aryland....)!: 
58—Furman......... 13 
0—Clemson...-- 33 | 3 eee 
6— Marviand. -10 | “7—Mississippi......: 14 
6—N. Carolina 28 | 6—Kentucky....... 
NE er 19 | 20—Vanderbilt... 1... 6 
26—Wake Forest..:.. 7 sie > 
SO. CALIFORNIA Orange ena Wale 
(Trojans) 26—Georgia. . . 

Cardinal and Gold 20—Tulane.......... 
0—Oregon St 20 et! ae Reape er 
6—Michigan....-. 2.16 | "7—Oxuhomme ta 4 

tate La 7 17—Arkansas.......- 
a or A Mon ew ee wee eee 
12— Washington St. ..13 tee ae Ute “ 
19—Washington......1 7—Baylor.....s..<< 7 
7—Stanford. 14 POC 


7—Oregon.. 
9—U. C. L. 
12—Notre Dame. .... 
so, METHODIST 
(Mustangs) 
Maroon and Blue 
13—California...... 


6—Missouri........_7 


27—Arkansas 
14—Baylor. 
C= T3ClUF 


SPRINGFIELD 
(Maroons) 
Maroon and White 
19—Connecticut...... oa 


14— Rhode Island... . 
26—N. Hampshire.... 6 
19—Hofstra.......... 7 
STANFORD 
(Indians) 
Cardinal and White 
46—San Jose St 


ee orthwestern . gt 
12 “Washington St... 221 
Zhe aeneton strana FM 14 
20—U.C.L.A....... 6 
26—Oregon.......... 27 
35—So. California’ SA 
14—Oregon State..... 24 
14—California.......12 
SUSQUEHANNA 
(Crusaders) 
Orange and Maroon 
O—Ursinus. ...0.:..5 
0—Swarthmore...... 18 
27—Bridgewater..... 0 
20—Wagner......... 6 
2—Haverford....... 20 


2 
9—Texas A. & M.. 7 


heer A. —— M. 
Maroon ee White 
21—Maryland 


21—Texas Tech...... 0 
28—Missouri........ 0 
28—Houston........ 6 
7—T..C. Uiex aan ake es 0 
14—Baylor. »......5.. 0 
7—Arkansas........ 6 
1 S. Me UR eter 6 
6—Rice..3 i ee 7 
7—Texase vik cae 9 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
(Horned Frogs) 
Purple and White 


13—Kansas.......... 
18—Ohio State....... 14 
7—Arkansas.. 32... 2 ‘0 


26—Marquette....... 7 
19—Baylor.......... 6 
2—Texas. eRe: 14 
0—Rice 2. i pene 20 
21—S) MOU~ nets 
TRINITY 
(Hiitogere: Bantams) 
Blue and Gold 
6—Williams........ 25 
7—Bowdoin......., 13 
14—Tults 0 ee 26 
7—Coast Guard..... 26 
6—Amherst. oc. 40 
20—Wesleyan........ 19 
TUFTS 
(Jumbos) 

Brown and iskue 
40—Bowdoin... ae 
40—Bates.. .vsitices 
rye ay ses SORE IS 14 
26—Williams........ 26 

6—Ambherst... «0.25% 19 
47—Rochester....... 13 


39—Norwich......... 13 


Source: The New York World-Telegram and Sun, a Scripps 
poll to determine the outstanding Foot 
football coaches of the country choose from their ran 
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cran'Ny,. | pantie eee ie 
VIRSERIATOL Sky BL Gol S. (Seahawks) (Wheatshockers) 

tee a we A Pathvrisd Lic Black Green and White Black and Gold 
ig eS coer Iie 
ef oeavema . 6 | 7—Hamilton....... 138 0—Oklahoma Stes 26 
0—Mississippi. .28 | 19—Kings Point ..0 | 0O—Detroit. 
32—Penn State ‘20 | 13—Grove City 14 | 14—Hardin-Simmons.. 
7—L. 8. U.. 0 | 13—Ursinus... 0 | 13—Dayton. 
7 §—Susquehanna .20 | 14—Drake... 
i i 14—Moravian. . .32 | 6—Houston. 
7—Villanova 
ae. +20 re ulsa... 
(Golden Hurricane) (Catamounts) Dem efi oie US 
iis Cr G (Demon Deacons) 
hs os cee Gold 14 | 26— viet and Gold 3 Gold and Black WM. & MARY 
14— Arkansas. . . ae ‘a1 | O0—Maine....... 1149 20 —Vivginia ere. oe 38 Mae ok 
13—Coll. of Pacific: ;/21 | 19—Dartmouth B-... 0 | “0—Maryland.-!. 1! 27 | 0 SO Wann 
13—Oklahoma St.....28 | _6—Rochester....,.. 514 | 7—Duke.......0)., 34 | 6 = Naver whips “3h 
aN Roce. eee. i Maeaenania’. Pale eg Carolina... -..14 | 13—V. PTs 
ib Fexas Tech. ake 6 7M a idiebury : ae cecuiie. as : mete 13—Penn coat ee a: 
(2—Cincinnati....... 14—W. Virginia...... — West Virginia... 
7—Houston........ 13 (Wildcats) eo Clenacee 2 ae rtf io West ¥ poe s “2 
24—Wichita......... 0 Blue and Ae 7—So. Carolina 26 | 7—No. Carolina St.. 6 
UNION at de sees 38—Ruigers....... ey| 
(Dutchmen) 21 Florid ee 7—Richmond....... 12 
Garnet orida State..... 7 WASHINGTON 
6—Vermont........ 26 | 14—Virginia Tech... .21 (Huskies) 
i Amherst... - 51 ete os putns S 17 Purple and Gold WILLIAMS 
ene iat a whet ein’ Bes as a PR eee sf Ry Sega os 6 (Ephs, Ephmen) 
Sire PLR Grolie. —Minnesota....... 6 Royal Purple 
al be, Point... 5: 24 Wichita epi a t Sircae Togs z 25—Trinity. cee 6 
7—Hamitton. AT VIRGINIA 14 Stanford, |... -9t | 3o=-Nnadiehuey em an 
(Cavaliers dlebury...... 19 
UWeG.- L.A; oe ers) 19—Oregon State. .... 6 | 296—Tutts 26 
(Bruins; Gcdaie) HMA He eke 12—So. California’. 9 | 65—Union....... 2. 0 
Blue and Goi nee ei ae mires 6 | 13—Oregon....... 6 | Sa Woseyat aes 7 
47—Air Force ........ 0 | 28 —Wake Forest’ <1 $0 | 35—California. . 39—Amherst..... +... 14 
1G =wMlinolss. ... cs 6 ah ahh SR 7—Wash. State... 027 |<" Se eas 
0—Oregon 21 6—Clemson......... 20 
19—Wwashington...... 0 3§—Virginia Tech. 7 
26—Oregon St. sds: 7 Bere bok iin hee & WASH. STATE We Geage 
anford.. -.°. sivc- S. Carolina... (Cougars) 
16—California....... 14 eae Carolia 713 Crimson and pray 60 Sie a oe é he? 6 
19— Washington St: | .13 neue -12 | 34 —Nebrask 12 vein 
Jo— Washington St---13 | 20—No. Carolina -. --13 | 13 California. . 45—W. Virginia... ..-1 
3 a Calit Cc Hes 9 VIRGINIA M. Tr 10s Ormia......- 7 | 23—Purdue ,.14 
“UPSALA Sarat tober 21—Stantord cpiginha 8 | 13—Onie State... 246 
(Vikings) 7 tempan eg | Oregon: 7 Qihigan State. 2e 
Blue and Gray 21_Holy' Gross ces 21 ion California « 2 | 41—Northwestern. ...12 
20—St. Lawrence 28—Richmond....... ae ee ee ae 2 24—Illinois.......... 13 
12—Amer. Int'l 26—Davidson........ ga So rdanaie cake. 13. | eo MinenOt he oe eee 6 
0—Hofstra...... 14—Wm. & Mary. :.:13 | 57_wasnington....”. > 
a4 Lebanon Valley 26—Geo. Wash 20 papa Samia 
ae bie bo: Lo Sa hal et 7 WYOMING 
21—Kings Poin 33 The ¢ ‘lisa. ; WESLEYAN Prewheye.., 
6—Moravian.. 14—Va. Tech. 6 (Cardinals) 12—Kangas State 7 
O—Hobart.......... VIRGINIA STATE Cardinal and Black 20—Montana........ 
URSINUS (Trojans) 6—Middlebury......28 | 19—Utah State... °.. 19 
(Bears) Orange and Blue 20—Coast Guard..... 7 | 27—Colorado State. ..13 
a Becrmaruet 9 | Margin 44 | eter vec. 8 | sg —bigbe es ap 
12—Drexel Tech......6 | 0—No. Car, Goll. . 1135 0—Amherst....... "91 | "oA Poree ss 
OQ Wilkes. ce. oes 39 | 13—Hampton Inst.... 0 ae ewe nore senses 13 | 6—Oklahoma State. .39 
O—Wagner......... 13 | 9—Virginia Un...... 112 | 13—Williams........ 28 | 20—New Mexico..... 13 
6—Haverford....... 28—Fayetteville Tech. 0 | 19—Trinity.......... 20 | 13—Denver....... .. 14 
7—Leb. Valley...... 13 |. 6—N. Car. A. & T...13 
7— Suni | VIRGINIA TROH | | WEST VIRGINIA YALE 
(Redskins; Utes) (Gobblers) (Mountaineers) (Elis; oA 
Cardinal and White Maroon and Orange Old Gold and Blue unofficial) 
32—Montana........ 13 | 14—Tulane.......... 6 Yale Blue and White 
= tie eee Et a Wi ears BY Aiea 13 13— Wisconsin mi a5 Seow ae eat at 
J EGANO cine cee mee —Wim. REY. ay ici vi — CO: ae H— Brown. .....:5.2. 3% 
27—Brigham Young.. 0 | 21—Villanova. . a | 114 | 46—Boston Univ 6 | 19—Columbia........ 0 
7—Denver......... 12 7—Virginia. 0. a 88 | 34—Geo. Wash.. 14.4). 18—Oornell.... 3. tee 7 
23—Wyoming........ 15 | 7—Florida State..... 20 | 19—Wm. and M ...0 | 20—Colgate......... 0 
‘Bo abee pect eee pe een See 
IIT (an 6 eye oan cb ake Forest..... = sine nla a tees 
34—Air 1 Pore wee 0 ae Sa as State. ..12 | 27—-Wake Forest..... 14 | 20—Princeton........13 
21—Utah State. 64 -6-—V. M. Bic. tecnica 7—-Syracuse........ O | 54—Harvard......... 0 


Football Coach of the Year 


ranking football coach of the year. 


Year Coach School 
..|Lynn Waldorf........... Northwestern 
.|Richard C. Harlow...... Harvard 
_.|Edward E. Mylin....... Lafayette 
, .| William F, Kern........ Carnegie Tech 
..|Dr. Edward N. auc erem, Iowa 
""|Glark D. Shaughnessy... .|Stanford 
.,..|Brank W. Leahy........ Notre Dame 
1942... :|William A, Alexander... .|Georgia Tech 
1943....|Alonzo A. Stagg.......-. Pacific 
1944. ...|Carroll Widdoes......... Ohio State 
1945....!Alvin N. McMillan...... Indiana 


ball Coacn of the Year. 


-Howard newspaper, conducts each year a 
Under the supervision of the newspaper, 


ks the one they consider entitled to be the national 
Year Coach School— 
1946.... Barl Blgik..5 ate ome Army 
947....|H. O. (Fritz) Crisler..... Michigan 
1948... .|/Bennie G. Oosterbaan., . .|Michigan 
1949... .|CharlesB. (Bud) Wilkinson| Univ. of Okla. 
950....!Charles Caldwell . , .|Princeton 
1951.... Charen (Chuck) Taylor. .|Stanford 
Cree ...;Clarence L. (Biggie) Munn|Mich. State 
1953 “iJames M, Tatum........ Maryland 
954....|Henry R. (Red) Sanders,.|/U.C.L.A. 
1955....|Hugh Duffy Daugherty. .|Mich. State 
11956....'Bowden Wyatt.........!Tennessee 
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Sporting Events—Post Season Football; Cross Country Runs, Walking 


Records of Post Season Football Games 


te attendance. For Bowl Game results previous to those listed 
Figures in parentheses after games denote a’ 


below, see earlier edi 


ROSE BOWL 
Year (Pasadena, Calif.) 
1932—Southern California 21, he id 12 
1933—Southern a a ath 35, Pitt 0 
1934—Columbia 7, Stanford 6 
1935—Alabama 29, Stanford 13 
1936—Stanford Southern Methodist 0 
1937—Piitebureh. ‘21, Washington 0 
1938—California 13, Alabama 0 eae ) 
1939—Southern California 7, Duke 3 (91,000) 
1940—Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 ( 
1941—Leland Stanford 21, Nebraska. is 200) 


a 
500) 


0 (68,000) 
Git 3000) 
93,000) 


1950—Ohio State 17, California 14 (100 “33 
1951—Michigan 14, California 6 et 939) 
1952—Illinois 40, Stanford 7 (96, 

1953—Southern California 7, Wieseein 0 aa 000) 
1954—Michigan State 28, U.C.L.A. 20 (100,000) 
1955—Ohio erate 20, Southern California ” 


(89,191) 
1956—Michigan State 17, U.C.L.A. 14 (100,809) 
1957—Iowa 35, Oregon State 19 (97,126) 


“The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. C. 


SUGAR BOWL 

(New Orleans, La.) 
1946—Oklahoma Aggies 33, St. Mary’s 13 (75,000) 
1947—Georgia 20, North Carolina io (73,000) 
1948—Texas 27, Alabama 7 (72,000) 
1949—Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 (82,000) 
1950—Oklahoma 35, Louisiana piste A (82, 470) 
1951—Kentucky 13, Oklahoma 7 ane 
1952—Maryland 28, Tennessee 13 ( 
1953—Georgia Tech 24, Biissinsion! 100) 
1954—Georgia Tech 42, West V. eins (3. cS, 000) 
1955—Navy 21, Mississippi 0 (82,000) 
1956—Georgia Tech 7, Pitt: sburgh | iy (80,175) 
1957—Baylor 13, Tennessee 7 (81,000) 


ORANGE BOWL 
(Miami, Fla.) 

1946—Miami (Fla.) 13, sr ey 6 (38,000) 
1947—Rice 8, Tennessee 0 (36, 
1948—Georgia Tech 20, Races a aoe 578) 
1949—Texas 41, Georgia 28 (60, 
1950—Santa Clara 21. Kentucky 73 (64,816) 
1951—Clemsen 15, Miami 14 (65,181) 
1952—Georgia Tech 17, Baylor 14 (65,837) 
1953—Alabama 61, Syracuse 6 (68,280) 
1954—Oklahoma 7, Maryland ‘C {68 718) 
1955—Duke 34, Nebraska. 7 (68, 
1956—Oklahoma 20, Maryland 6 roe 561) 
1957—Colorado 27, Clemson 21 (72,552) 


OTHER 1956 POST- 
Gator Bowl, Jacksonville, Fla.—Georgia Tech 
21, Pittsburgh 14 (37, a) Prairie View Bowl, 
Houston, Texas—Prairie View 27, Texas Southern 
6. Senior Bowl, Mobile, Ala.—South 21, North 7, 
Shrine College All-Star Game, Orange Bowl, 
Miami, Fla.—North 17, South 7. Rice Bowl, 


of The World 
SUN ees 

» (El Paso, Tex. 
1946—New Mexico 34 ares En us 
1947—Cincinnati 18, V 
1948—Miami 13, ‘Texas 
1949—West Virginia 21, Texas Mine 
1950—Texas Western 33, Georgetown 20 (15, 
1951—West Texas State 14, Cincinnati 13 (16, ee 
1952—Texas Tech 25, College of Pacific 14 (17 “000? 
sate 5 of Pacific 26, Mississippi Southern 


7 (11,000 
1954—Texas li vestern 37, Mississippi Southern 14 


9,500) 
1955—Texas Western 47, Florida State 20 (14,000) 
1956—Wyoming 21, Texas Tech. 14 (14,500) 


1957—George Washington 13, Texas Western 
(13,500) 


1946—Texas. 40, Missouri 27 (46, 
1947—Arkansas 0, Louisiana, State 0 (38, ong) 
1948—Southern Methodist 13, Penn State 


(47,000) 
1949—Southern Methodist 21, Oregon 13 (69.000) 
1950—Rice 27, North Carolina 13 (75,347) 
1951—Tennessee 20, Texas 14 ae 349) 
1952—Kentucky 20. Texas Christian 7 (75,347) 
1953—Texas 16, Tennessee 0 a 04) 
1954—Rice 28, Alabama 6 (75,504) 
1955—Georgia Tech 14, Arkansas (15,504) 
1956—Mississippi 14, Texas Guilstion BS ys 504) 
1957—Texas Christian 28, Syracuse 27 (68,000) 


BLUE AND GRAY (NORTH-SOUTH) 
(Dec.) (Montgomery, Ala.) 
1946—South 20, North 13 (22,500) 
1947—South 33, North 6 (22,500) 
1948—North 19, South 13 (15,000) 
1949—South 27, North 13 (21,500) 
1950—South 31, North 6 (21,000) 
1951—South 20, North 14 (22,000) 
1952—South 28, North 7 (22,000) 
1953—South 40, North 20 (18,500) 
1954—North 14, South 7 (18,000) 
1955—South 20, North 19 (19,000) 
1956—North 14, South 0 (21,000) 


EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 
(San Francisco) 

1946—East 7, West 7 (60,000) 
1947—West 13, East 9 (62,000) 
1948—East 40, West 9 (60,000) 
9, Jan. 1—East 14, West 12 (59,000) 
Dec, 31—East 28, West 6 (63,000 
- 30—West 16, East 7 (62, yon 
; 29—East 15, West 14 (60,00 
c, 27—East 21, West 20 (62, 000) 

. 2—West 31, East 7 (62,00 0) 
A ee 13, West 12 (60,000) 
: 31—East 29, ea 6 (60,000) 
1956—West 7, East 6 (61,000) 


SEASON GAMES 


Tokyo, Japan—Far East Army All-Stars 21, Air 

Force ‘All-Stars 6. Pro Bowl, Los Angeles, Calif. _— 

West 19, East 10. Hula Bowl, Honolulu, T. H.— 

ne All- ee Beg pear 2i. Junior 
se ow asadena, alif.—Arlingto: 

Coll. 20, Compton College 13. ay 


Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons in- 1957 


| 


Event Distance 


Winner 


Time Site Date 
61st Boston Marathon|26 mi. 385 yds. .|John J. Kelley.............. *2:20:05.0 
A Oy WV AK is clan © 10 kilometers. .| Henry y Laska, 92nd St. Boston: Maeeee eee 
ok Malere «steerage 47 :58.4|N 
SHAG UW WIR. . cae 40 kilometers. . sauce Hewsok, Buffalo, N. Y.| 3:49:25.0 Darton ones a May 12 
A. A. U. Marathon. ..|26 mi. 385 yds.| John J. Kelley, Boston "AUUAN 2:24:55.2) Yonkers, N. Y../May 10 
A. A. U BLK haces 50 kilometers. .| James Hewson, Buffalo, N. Y.. 5:06 :39.0\Cincinnati, Ohio. May 26 
AN, BRUM. re code 25 kilometers. .|John J, Kelley, Boston A.A.. 1:27:58.2/Clifton, N. J. June 16 
A.A: U. Walk....... 20 kilometers. | Lt. bert Haluza, N. Y. Pio- i 
neer. Clube: caieaces icles 1:49 :16.0/Balti 
PANE. WEL. caters ae 35 kilometers. .| James Hewson, Buffalo, N. ¥) 3:07:00.0(Pittsbureh, Mee pi 39 
Bee A. RUM Sis 6.0 ae 20 kilometers. .| John J. Kelley, ‘Boston A. A. 1:05:57.0|Needham, Mass. July 4 
A. A. U. Walk. ....,./15 kilometers. :/ John W. Huméke, Jr., New Atlantic City 
Ork~A a Cher tuanioat enien 1:18:39.0/ N.J...... oF 

A.A. U. Walk....... 25 kilometers. .|Carl Kurr, Penn A. C....°)!! 22:11:46.9 Prov iaeeae R. I, Oct, 3 
Boardwalk Mile...... 1 mile...... : week Gon aad Ross, Piiladeipnia, Atlantic City, ; 
fteewostera Hemi. | sade ae pe hehe econo 4:20.0 culver aie wee ones 

sphere Marathon. . ./26 mi. 385 yds.|Mal Robertson, So. Calif..... 2:55 342.5 : 3 
Heptagonal xoty.. aires S-miles.s, mae Edward Sullivan, Brown. .!:: 25 :28.6|New r york N, ¥. NOV, 8 
Big Ten xcty.. 4 race see hatoae Leonard Edelen, ‘Michigan. . 21:09.4|Chicago, Ill.. {|Nov. 15 
I.C 4A xety. oe /O-MMER ES teat Crawford Kennedy, Mich. St. 24:14.8|Bronx, N. Y. ‘Nov. 18 
N.C. A. A. xety. ||) 1/4 miles... 5.10! Max Truex, U.S: C......... 19:12.3!E. Lansing, Mich.'Nov. 25 

*Regarded as new meet record: course revised. : 

MARATHON WORLD RECORD (Unofficial) 


Antti Viskari, Finnish Army sergeant ran the 
14 seconds—in ‘winning the 60th Boston Athletic 
The previous record was 2:17:39, set by Jim Peters 


fastest recorded marathon—2 hours 14 
Association race, Boston, Mass., ‘April 19. z Tose. 
of England in 1954 over a flat course in England. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
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Horse Racing Records 


| _ Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars means the winner’s share of the purse. 1 
5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A furlong is one-eighth of a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; + Sten = fo yards: 


Belmont 


Park 


BELMONT STAKES (3 YR. OLDS, COLTS AND FILLIES) 
(inaugurated 1867. Distance 134 miles) 


Year ] Winner, weight Time |Dollars | Year Winner, weight | Time |Dollars 


1898. ./Bowling Brook (122) . 7,810)})1929, .|Blue Larkspur (126 2.32 4-5; 59,650 
1899. .|Jean Bereaud (122) . 9,445||1930. .|Gallant Fox (126). pe ere ee :|2.34 3-5| 66, 
1900. .|Ildrim (126)....... 7 31..|/Twenty Grand (126) .12.29 3-5) 58,770 
1901. .|Commando (126) Faireno (126).. 2.32 4-5) 55,120 
1902. .|/Masterman (126) Hurryoff (126) 2.32 3-5) 49,490 
1903. .|Africander (126).......... Chan «(2.29 1-5) 43,410 
1904*.|De AEDO) tit «ore cos cetais so arets' © Omaha (126)....... . -|2.30 3-5) 35,480 
1905*, ‘Tanya (121)... 2... ee Granville (126)... 0... sa. 2.30 29,800 
2 .|Burgomaster (126) War Admiral (126)........ 2.28 3-5] 38,020 
TOOT | Peter Pan (126) <0 vo. Sos ls haw ere Pasteurized (126)......... 2.29 2-5) 34,53 
1 COP CABO. os ewig ste tseies Johnstown (126).......... 2.29 3-5| 37,020 
19) .|Joe Madden (126) Bimelech (126).......:... 2.29 3-5) 35,030 
1910. .|Sweep (126)......... Whirlaway (126).......... 2.31 39,770 
1913. .|Prince Eugene (109) Shut Out (126)....... .. {2.29 1-5] 44,520 
1914. .|Luke McLuke (126) Count Fleet (126) .|2.28 1-5] 35,340 
1915. .|/The Finn (12: piece re Home (126 2.32 1-5) 55, 
1916. .|Friar Rock (126) Pavot (126)........ 2.30 1-5) 52,675 
1917. .|Hourless (126) A : (126).. .|2.30 4-5| 75,400 
1918...|Johren (126)..........65-+ ..|Phalanx (126). . sses-+/2.29 2-5] 78,900 
1919. .|Sir Barton (126).......... .. (Citation (126). 2.6.2.2... 2.28 1-5| 77,700 
1920. .|Man o’ War (126) ~ |}CapOU CIZ6) 20... ct: a eer 2.30 1-5} 60,900 
. .|/Middleground (126)....... 2.28 3-5| 61.350 
..|Counterpoint (126)....... .|2.29 82,000 
..{One Count (126)........... 2.30 1-5] 82,400 
..|Native Dancer (126)...... 2.28 3-5] 82,500 
..|High Gun (126) ........-. 2.30 4-5) 89,000 
..| Nashua (126) . 2.29 83,700 
56. .| Needles (126). . 9 4-5) 83,600 
: Gallant Man (1 2.26 3-5| 77, 
i 2 890: Morris Park, 1890-1905. Distance 154 miles prior to 1874: 142 
miles, 1874-1889; 144 miles, 1890-1892: 14% miles, 1893-1894; 114 miles, 18 13g miles, 1896-1925; in- 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Inaugurated 1884. Distance 114 miles) 


Year Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars|| Year | Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars 
5,850/|1929..|Bateau (4) (112)....... .. 2.03 2-5; 14, 


1896. .|/Henry of Navarre (5) (129) .|2.07 100. 

1897. .|Ben Brush (4) (123)....... 2.07 1-5| 5,850||1930..|Petee Wrack (5) (122).. ../2.07 2-5] 11,850 

1898. .|Tillo ® CT Dymo. x rene rogers 2.08 1-5} 6,800/}|/1931..|/Mokatam (4) (123)........ 2.02 2-5) 11,200 

1899. .|Imp ( Rotag See ea 2.08 2-5| 6,800]|/1932..|White Clover II (6) (115)..|2.03 2-5} 11,100 

1900. .|Kinley Mack (4) (125).....|2.06 6,8G60]|1933..|Equipoise (5) (132)........ 2.02 7,250 

1901. .|Alcedo (4) (112).......... 2.05 3-5) 7,800||/1934..|Ladysman (4) (114)....... is 

1902. .}Gold Heels (4) (124)...... 2.05 1-5| _7,800/|1935..|Head Play (5) (114) ah 

1903. .|Africander (3) (110).. .|2.10 2-5] 16,490)//1936..|Firethorn (4) (116) 

1904. .|Hermis (5) (127).... 2.05 16,800]||1937..|Aneroid (4) ee 

1905. ./Beldame (4) (123)... 2.05 2-5] 16,860]|/1938..|Snark (5) (120).. 

1906. .|Go Between (5) (116; 2.05 1-5} 16,800)|1939..|Cravat (4) (121).. 5 

1907. .|Nealon (4) Caer: 2.06 2-5] 16,800//1940. ./Eight Thirty (4) (127)..... 

1908. .|Ballot (4) (127)........ . (2.03 19,750}|1941..) Your Chance ‘3 CTA) eee 

1909. .|Fitz Herbert (3) (105)..... 2.03 2-5) 3,850/|1942..|Market Wise (4) (124)..... 

1910. .|Olambala (4) (115)........ 2.04 2-5} 4,800||/1943..)Don Bingo (4) (104)....... 

1913. .|Whisk Broom II (6) (139)..|2.00 3,000||1944..|Aletern (5) (108).......... 

1915. .|Stromboli (4) (122)........ 2.05 2-5| 3,925/|1945..| Devil Diver (6) (132)...... 

1916 2.05 3,450]|/1946..| Armed (5) (130). -......... 

1917 2.05 1-5| 4,900/|/1947..| Assault (4) (130).......... 

1918 2.06 6,850||1948, .| Harmonica (4) (109) .... 

1919. ..|2.02 2-5) 5,200//1949. .| Vulean’s Forge (4) (124).. 

1920. . - {2.09 3-5] 6,350//1950. . | Loser Werpet (5) (115)... .|2.02 

1921. ./ Audacious (5) 2.02 1-5) 8,100//1951../Busanda (4) (102)..,...... 

1922. ./Capt. Alcock (5); .|2.05 2-5} 8,200]/1952../One Hitter (6) (112)...... 2,02 

1923. .|Grey 5 .|2.03 7,800]|1953..|Tom Fool (4) (128)........ 2 i 

1924. ad Hatter (8) (125) 2.03 3-5) 9,150/|/1954../Straight Face (4) (118)... .|2.03 1-5| 44,400 

1925. .|Sting (4) (122)............ 2.04 1-5) 11,300]/1955..|Helioscope (4) (128)....... 2.00 3-5| 61,150 

1926..|Crusader (3) (104)....... 2.03 13,150//1956..|Nashua (4) (128) ..........|2.00 4-5) 55,900 
Crusader (4) (127)........ 2.02 2-5| 11.875||1957. .|Traffic Judge (5) (124)..... 2.02 3-5) 58,400 


1927.. 
1928. .|Dolan (4) (105)........ . 12.06 3-5| 13,675 
The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914. 
LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) 


WITHERS STAKES (3 YK. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight [Fur Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rcs 
Ace Admiral (114)......... | 13 |2.44 1-5| 20,400]|Vulcan’s Forge (126) 8 }1.37 2-5) 20,100 
1949 Ponder (126) . eet’ ...] 13 |2.42 3-5] 15,500]/Olympia (126)... 8 1.36 4-5 21,150 
1950|Bed O’ Roses (107). 13 |2.42 3-5) 15,600||Hill Prince (126). 8 {1.35 4-5) 20,700 
1951|Counterpoint (126). 13 |2.43 2-5 ,700|| Battlefield (126).. 8 |1.35 4-5) 20,600 
1952|Mark-Ye-Well (118) 13 |2.42 20,000||Armageddon (126)... .| 8 41.37 22,000 
1953|Platan (110)....... 13 |2.43 2-5] 20,150||Native Dancer (126)...... 8 11.36 1-5) 23,05¢ 
1954|Fisherman (122)... 13 |2.44 3-5 .900}|Jet Action (126).......... 8 11.36 3-5) 26.250 
1955|Thinking Cap (114).. ..| 13 |2.44 2-5) 18,250]|Traffic Judge (126)......-- 8 {1.36 21,850 
1956|Riley (120)....,.......05- 13 |2.42 2-5| 18,450/|Oh Johnny (126)......... 814/1.45 1-5] 20,100 
1957|Promised Land (114)...... 13 |2.43 1-5! 19,800!|Clem (126).............41 8 11.36 4-5! 19,100 
METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. | Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
| Penta (4) (L268) 5 so aaa ee 8 11.36 4-5| 21,200)|Blue Peter (126).......... 6}4|1.14 3-5); 88,410 
1940 Saor Swepse @ (105)..... 8 11.36 2-5) 21,400]jGuillotine (122).. -| 644)1.15 3-5) 87,585 
1950/Greek Ship (3).(106)....... 8 [1.36 3-5] 22,450|/Battlefield (122).. 634\1.15 2-5) 81,715 
1951|Casemate (4) (115)........ 8 {1.35 2-5) 26,000)|Tom Fool (122) ... 644|1.17 1-5} 86,710 
1952|Mameluke (4) (112)....... 8 1.36 2-5| 25,200||Native Dancer (122). 614 |1.14 2-5) 82,845 
1953|Tom Fool (4) (130)... -| 8 11.35 4-5| 25,800||Porterhouse (122)... -| 64411.16 92,875 
1954| Native Dancer (4) (130) 8 |1.35j1-5| 28,300)/|Nashua (122).........--- 614|1.15 3-5) 88,015 
1955|High Gun (4) (130).... 8 11.35 3-5| 25,500||Nail (122). .........2 0055 6% 1.16 4-5)100,425 
1956|Midafternoon (4) (111). .| 8 {1.35 37,700||Bold Ruler (122)......... 6% 1.15 1-5) 91,14 
1957|Traffic Judge (5) (118)..... 8 {1.36 44,600||Jester (122)..........+.-- 614'1.16 1-5] 81,005 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Belmont Park (Cont’d) 


COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. FILLIES) 


JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight ell Time if aa Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time [Doll’rs 
ASUS pacts enee 11 }2.18 4-5; 43,700 —— 3) teat os Sa 16 {3.21 3-5/ 72,000 
1949 Wistat cl 1) % Siem aa as 3 11 |2.19 3-5) 48,700||P — ) (117) ; 16 {3.22 4-5| 36,300 
1950|Next Move (121).......... 11 |2.15 4-5) 44, aie ee (3) (117)... .: 16 |3.23 2- ss 
WEST HOW (121)... 6. 05 oe cee woe 11 |2.16 4-5| 46,800 Counterpoint (3 ee -| 16 |3.21 3-5) 35, 
1952|Real Delight (121) 11 |2.17 4-5) 45,100||One Count (3) (117). .| 16 |3.24 1-5| 52,100 
1953|Grecian Queen (12 11 |2.18 3-5) 45,500)|Level Lea 3 G 12) x et 16 {3.27 55,100 
1954|Cherokee Rose (121 11 |2.19 3-5) 43,900!|/High Gun (3) (119).. -| 16 |3.25 4-5; 55,150 
1955 Fgh Voltage (121 11 |2.17 3-5| 45,800||Nashua (3) ae - 16 |3.24 4-5| 52,850 
1956 (ci (@5 Dees 11 |2.16 3-5| 41,100)|/Nashua (4) (124)..... 16 |3.20 2-5) 36,600 
1957 Willamette (121). 11 |2.16 3-5| 48,800:|Gallant Man cy (119). 16 {3.23 53,850 


MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs| Winner, weight |Fur.| Time pols 


1948 ptyriie ede GUTD) inc. fiat 6 
1949|B Roses (119)........ 6 
1950 eatanie ie) piste fapadniacoush cay 6 
1951) Rose Jet (119)............ 6 
are eS Proud Cee AE inmitvathehe oa 6 
vening Out (119)......... 6 

1934 High Voltage UNO) eicisiac.skeis 6 
“a ee aenare ET OY ce ceiic 6 
956|Romanita (119)........... 6 
1939 Gio CU) Pee i 6 


| 


1.10 3-5! 37,805||Marabout (113)......... 15 /0.59 1-5! 10,275 
[11 1-5] 40;210||Ferd (122)...........-..- 5 |0.57 4-5| 11,125 
12 38,690||Liberty Rab (122)........] 5 57 2-5) 11,800 

1.11 1-5| 44;830||Primate (122).... 2.2.2... 5 |0.57 1-5] 11,550 

1.09 2-5) 40,960||Fort Salonga (h28)5 2 5 10.58 2-5) 13,075 

1.10 2-5| 41,345||Catspaw ( EL Pe eae Bee 5 (0.57 1-5) 11,750 
10 49,330||Nashua (117)............ 5 (0.58 12,150 

1.09 4-5| 48,620||Polly’s Jet (122).......... 5 10.56 4-5! 14,725 

1.08 3-5| 43,020||Bold Ruler (122)......... 5 10.56 21,7 

1.09 3-5! 42,900)|Li'l Fella (117)........... 5 10.56 3-5! 23,575 


BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) 


JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


GRAND NAT’L STEEPLE. (4 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs 
4.47 1-5} 13,500/)American Way aH ase. = “24 ba 2,355 
4.52 1-5) 10,425||His Boots (4) 24 |5.48 3-5; 15,550 
4.46 1,025)| Trough (8 ‘a 16 
4.45 1,675 ee (5) - oie 
4.21 2-5] 12,100)|Sea Legs (6) ( 44 
4.46 3-5 +350 His Boots (3) ret 24 15.45 1 350 
4.39 4-5) 12,250)|Shi; or (4) (152)....... 24 |5.42 19,000 
5) (159. 20 |4.46 2-5; 11,850}|Neji (5) (163)............ 24 |5.54 2-5) 19,200 
1956| Morpheus (4) (130)........ 20 |4.43 3-5| 12,400 on pbeard (6) (164)....... 24 |5.50 1-5| 19,500 
wOnT Neit (7) (164)... 00. 20 }4.45 1-5: 15,550|| Neji (7) (168). ........... 25 16.15 1-5! 21,450 
CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Xr. | Winner, weight Fur. Time pet eu Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1948 Capot (110).............. Erne 1.37 1-5 24, a4 Fond Embrace ay os tayo. 53 4-5; 10,350 
1949;Theory (113)............. 8 |1.37 23; 150) Rare rorme CHIOY awe «| 4344)0.51 2-5) 10,275 
1950)Uncle Miltie ie icine 8 |1.36 3-5] 24,050||Remove (110)...........: 414|0,52 3-5] 10,925 
1951)Armageddon (122),........ 8 |1.38 1-5} 24,050}| Cigar “Maid 10) BPE, A " 4144|0.52 11,375 
1952)Laffango (122)............ 8 11.38 5,600}|Countess Jane (119)...... 444/0.52 1-5) 11,025 
1953) Fisherman (122) . 8 {1.38 3-5) 25,700||Evening Out a eet 3 rts] 0.52 10,975 
1954|Flying Fury (122). 8 |1.37 4-5| 24,700||Sofarsogood (114)........ 414/0.51 1-5) 11,950 
1955|/Beau none P22) ek A 8 1.36 2-5 ,700||Pretty Plunger (114)...... 415/0.51 2-5| 14,650 
1956] (Not run) Miss Blue Jay (115)...... 5 |0.58 1-5 i 
1957\ Jewel’ A 7 Howard 0322) cn 8 (1.37 3-5! 84,225)|Poly Hi (119).........2.. 5 11.00 1 12,575 
JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. ¥r. | Winner, weight Fur. esa de Time oe rs Winner, age, weight (Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1948|Coaltown (126)........... 8 (1.36 21,450)|Rippey (5) (129) 6 {1.09 3-5) 20, — 
1949 segue (126)... 8 |1.36 4-5| 1 17/400||Rippey (6) (129) 6 {1.09 2-5) 16/8 
1950) Hill Prince 129) . 8 1.35 4-5) 17,150}|Piet (5) (118)...... 6 |1.10 3-5 #380 
1951|Alerted (115). 8 |1.36 1-5| 17/650 Hyphasis (4) (110) 6 |1.09 2-5) 17,650 
1952|Tom Fool (120) . 8 {1.37 17,000||Dark Peter (4) (108) 6 {1.09 1-5) 16,150 
1953] Navy Page ( CLASS fa HOSS 8 11.37 18,800 aeeny (5) (122 6 |1.10 21,450 
1954!Martyr (110)............. 8 {1.35 4-5!) 18,000]|White Skies (5) (132) 6 |1.09 1-5) 21,600 
1955| Traffic Judge (126) Sette. ote 8 11.35 1-5) 21,750)|Sailor ( are, suvtateeichens ie 6 |1.08 4-5] .18,950 
1956|/Reneged (117)..... 8 {1.35 2-5] 21 ‘350 Nance’s Lad a ) KE26) cc 6 |1.08 2-5; 17,350 
1957|Bold Ruler (130)... 8 11.45 19,950]|Decimal (5) (124).......; 6 11.08 2-5: 200 


Garden State Park 


TRENTON HDCP. (3- -YEAR-OLDS AND UP) GARDEN STATE (2-YEAR-OLDS) 

Yr. ‘Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.) Time \Doll’rs 
1948 (Double | Jay (4) (124) . 9 /|1.49 4-5) 22,150 
1949/Sky Miracle ie (113) . 9 |1.52 2-5} 22,700 
1950 /Chicle II (5) (115)........, 9 |1.48 4-5) 25,500 
1951 |Cail Over ( 3 (116) . 9 |1.52 42,200 
1952|Ken (4) (109)....... 9 |1.50 1-5] 41,80 
1953 |Olympie (4) Cae Ra saan ate 9 |1.51 3-5) 43,600 
1954 |Helioscope (3) a BY crea 0 |2.02 3-5) 44,000 
1955 Social Outeast (5) esac 10. (|2.01 42,300 
1956 |Bardstown (4) (126). 0 |2.01 4-5) 54,550 
1957/Bold Ruler (3) (122)....... 10 (2.01 3-5! 54,736'| Nadir (122 

JERSEY STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS) VINELAND HDCP. (3-YR.-OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time Doll’rs 

= =| 3 =e AR 

1948 |Citation (126)............ 10 |2.03 43,300 Honeymoon (5) (118)..... ll. 
1949 |Palestinian (114), = che Bape 10 |2.01 4-5) 40,700 Bewltch (4) { Pes ; ee oe 83 14a 3-5 777938 
1950|Ferd (118) . 10 |2.02 4-5) 21,850) Aimahmoud ) ti68} bina A 814/1.43 4-5! 18/2 
1951|Steadfast (110)...........; 10 |2.04 2-5) 23,900||Bed 0’ Roses (4) (126 814|1.43 3-5| 22/100 
1952 |King Jolie (111). 10 |2.03 3-5) 25,850||Sickle’s Image (4) (120). 814]1.45 3-5| 35.47 
1953 |Royal Bay Gem (118) . 9 |1.53 1-5) 25,450||Mi-Marigold (3) (109)..... 814|1.45 2-5] 3495 
1954/War of Roses pitt). 9 |1.51 3-5) 46,800||Spinning Top (4) (112). 9°°|1.51 4-5] 35,605 
1955|Dedicate (118). 9 |1.48 1-5 ,700|| High Voltage (3) (117). 9 |1.48 1-5| 37,370 
1956 ‘Fabius (126)... ... 9 |1.48 4-5] 44,700||Rare Treat (4) (111)...... 9 |1.49 4-5| 42'900 
1957 |Iron Liege (126) . 9 |1.48 44,300)| Dotted Line (4) (115)... .. 9 {1.49 3-5) 39/575 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
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Saratoga 


HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


xe Winner, weight Fur. 


Time |Doll’rs 


TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight | Fur. | Time |Doll’rs 


| 


1948 Blue Peter (126) . 6% 1.19 1-5) 47,750 |JAce aera 10: 

1949 |Middleground (114) +| 644 |1.18 2-5] 44/050 priv ag von 19 506 1-5) is’ 650 
1950 Battlefield (122). « - -| 634 |1.18 47,550 at : 10 |2.03 16,350 

951|Cousin (122)...... 634 |1.19 1-5] 51:700 Battleneld 1. . 10 |2.06 1-5 009 
1 Native Dancer (122)...... 6% |1.18 4-5] 51,450||One Count (126). 10 |2.07 2-5) 16,450 
he Artismo (122)...........-. 8% 1.18 58,900||Native as (126) 10 {2.05 3-5! 18,850 

954 |Nashua (122) ...-......... 64 |1.17 4-5) 57,050||Fisherman ( 10 |2.06 i 
1955|Needles (122)... estan 644 |1.18 1-5} 50,000||Thinking Cap (120) 10 |2.06 2-5). 19.150 
1956 |King Hairan (122)......... 6% |1.18 2-5) 48,400]|Oh Johnny (116) 10 |2.06 1-5) 33,200 
1957 (Rose Trellis (122)......... 634 11.18 2-51 40:075||Gallant Man (126) 10 '2.04 29,500 
: SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES (3 ¥R. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.; Time (|Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1948/ Blue Peter aeate 6 13 10,500 Compliance 12 10 |2.06 

1949) More Sun (122). 6 1.13 4-5| 12,750|| Adile (112). Sars 10 [zo 177000 
1950) Battlefield (122) . 6 {1.11 1-5} 11/500|| Busanda (108) . 10 |2.04 2-5) 15,859 
19st Cousin (122)...... 6 [1.12 13,000) Me Kate (136) 10 |2.05 3-5| 15,250 

1952| Native Dancer (122) . 6 (1.13 1-5 ,000]| Lily White (109)......... 10 |2.05 4-5 z 

953| Porterhouse (122) . 4 6 {1.12 4-5) 17,750||Sabette (114)............ 10 |2.06 18,800 
1954) Royal Coinage (122)......; 6 {1.12 1-5 if Parle (V2 ee scaee cowie 9 |2.06 20,550 
1955) Polly’s Jet (122).......... 6 1.11 2-5} 15,250)| Rico Reto 8) ‘Gian ae 10 |2.05 4-5) 20,750 
1956) Nearctic (122). ........... 6 41.13 ,500||Tournure (115)........... 10 |2.05 2-5) 16,600 
1957|Grey Monarch (122)....... 6 {1.13 3-5! 14,100!|Here and There (113)..... 10 {2.06 2-5| 20,450 

WHITNEY STAKES (3 YR. AND UP) GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. ] Winner, age, weight \Fur. Time |Doll’rs, Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
| oe Aree ee ee ee ee peieasaiey = 
1948) Gallorette (6) (115)........ 2.05 1-5} 15,450) |Magic Words (109) 6 re la. 11 4-5) 14,950 
1949, Round View (6) (110)... 12.03 1-5| 15,400) |Suleiman (11 re 6 [1.12 3-5) 13,224 
_ 1950) Piet (5) (116)........ 2.06 3-5| 16,200) |Battle Morn 6 {1.13 14,550 
1951|One Hitter (5) (120).. 2.05 } Tom Fool (12: 6 |1.11 4-5) 15,900 
1952| Counterpoint (4) (123) 2.05 3-5| 15,800| |Native Dancer (126) 6 J1,11 1-5) 15,500 
1953|Tom Fool (4) (126). 2.05 2-5| 18,250) |Artismo (122) 6 |1.12 2-5) 20,325 
1954|Social Outcast (4) (115) 2.04 2-5 aoe Nashua (122) 6 |1.12 2-5) 18,550 
1955) First Aid (5) (113)......... 1.51 3-5 00| |Career Boy (122) 6 |1.12 2-5) 17,175 
1956) Dedicate (4) (116)......... 9 |1.49 4-5 Est "500 Cohoes (114) 6 {1.12 2-5) 22,. 
1957! Kingmaker (4) (115).......! 9 (1.52 4-5! 31,400) \Jimmer (118) 6 {1.13 1-5| 23,650 
SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) SARATOGA HDCP. (3 YR. AND UP) 

Yr. Winner, % weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs | Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1948 |Myrtle Charm n (111) Fee enicie 6 |1.11 3-5| 15,075] Loyal Legion (4) (118). 

1949 |Sunday eet ied aiity- 6 |1.11 2-5] 14'100]| Donor (5) (117)..... 

1950|Atalanta (115). 6 (1.13 14,950|| Better Self ° (114). 

teat Blue Case (119). 6 |1.13 1-5| 15,575]| Lone Eagle (5) (110) 

1952|Flirtatious (119) . 6 |1.13 1-5| 15,775||One Hitter eh (116) 

1953 |Evening Out 23). 6 1.13 3-5| 41,050]| Alerted (5) (117)......... 

1954 |Gandharva (111). 6 |1.12 4-5] 44,650||Cold Command (5) i ke 

1955|Register (114)......- 6 |1.13 2-5} 36,550||Social Outcast (5) (125 

1956 |Alanesian (119)...........- 6 |1.12 3-5) 36,100|| Paper Tiger ie (109) . 

1957 |Sequoia (119)............. 6 |1.12 4-5| 32,560||Reneged (4) (113)........ 

Aqueduct 


(Events run at Jamaica in 1956 and at Belmont in 1957) 


DWYER HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) 


BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YRS. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight (Fur. Time |Doll’rs | Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1948| My Request (121)......... 10 |2.62 ,200 ||Conniver (4).........+--- 10 12.05 4-5} 39,300 
1949 Shackleton eR Acasa 10 |2.07 4-5| 38,200||Assault (6) (122)......... | 10 |2.02 4-5| 40,600 
1950| Greek Song (11 10 |2.03 7,400||My Request es (119).. FI 10 |2.03 41,000 
1951 Battlefield dab. Sitteia(h¥ays Wisiste 10 |2.04 2-5| 39,800||Palestinian (5) (122)...... 10 |2.03 2-5| 39,00 
1952| Blue Man (126)........... 10. 12.01 4-5} 39;300||Crafty Admiral (4) (116)..| 10 |2.01 4-5] 41,700 
1953) Native aHoer eau) Sie cusses 10 |2.05 1-5| 38,100||Tom Fool ( 4 (136) 10 |2.04 2-5) 37,900 
1954 High Gun (126)... --...-.. 10° }2.05 39,300||Invigorator (4) (114) 2.03 40,500 
1955) Nashua (126) See secs ele 10 |2.03 4-5] 37,200||High Gun (4) (132). 2.03 2-5) 37,900 
1956) Riley (112).——.. . 2... 914|1.57 2-5 30,400|:Dedicate (4) (LTA) oy tareyeys %/1.55 4-5| 37,600 
1957| Bureaucracy (114)......... 91411.55 2-5 30,500'\Portersville (5) (116)...... 9% 1.55 1-5! 37,700 
GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight \Fur., Time |Doll’rs | Winner, weight Fur.| Time ;Doll’rs 
48|Prince Quest (113). 6 (1-42 2-5! 17,325)|The Ac Admiral (108)..... ++. 1.05 17,250 
1949 Navy Chief 8) 6 4.11 4-5] 11,850||Fox Time (114)........-. 1.07 4-5 9,000 
1950|Silver Wings(117)). 6 {1.10 4-5) 12,700)|Battlefield (126) Satire teres 1.05 9,625 
1951|Cousin (118)...... 6 |1.13 ,025||Pintor (117). ......+6-6+-> 1.05 2-5} 8,450 
1952|Bradley (114). 6 1.11 1-5] 13,475||Hilarious (122)..........- 1.05 2-5 9,975 
1953| Fisherman (114). fee hee hoes 6 {1.12 1-5|.13,825||Quick Lunch Waar, se Ess 1.05 3-5] 10,300 
1954|Royal Coinage (112)....... 6 |1.12 1-5|°12/825||Right Down (122)........ 1.05 4-5 9,925 
1955 pepbere Jack eae Dates ae ae ee ais 33 100 Se ei de adi tae 1-5 ieee 
King Hairan (122).........; y by ing Hairan : 5 
1920 Li’ 1 Fella (122) .. 2 erareet to \ 514!1.05 2-5| 21,225!\Jewel’s Reward (114) , a |1.04 4-5] 16,050 
Narragansett Park 

PROVIDENCE STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time (|Doll’rs Winner, 3 age, weight (Fur. |_ Time = Doil’rs 
n’s Forge (126)....... 81% (1.44 1-5| 20,450|) Donor (4) (110) Se eitorstes 9%| 1.57 2-5) 20,750 
loaafRevellie (11. -- Bet | inors| Donor (op, (118) 0002222. 9%4| 1:56 2-5] 19:40 
1950 |Passemson (107) 9 (1.51 2-5] 12,400|| DeLuxe (4) at ee | 8 nee re seer 
1951 |Loridale a2) 9 |1.51 2-5 .600 || Hall of Fame (sy (118). 914} 1.56 4- 8,950 
1952 |Jampol on »: 9 1.51 3-5| 19,000||General Staff (4) as 9%| 1.56 2-5) 19.450 
1953|Dictar (11]1)..........---. 9 11.49 4-5| 22,650||Sailed Away (4) (112 914| 1.56 3-5| 22,350 
1954 [ed Hannies 00) eras 9 1.50 1-5] 12;112||Social Outcast (4) Ae 9%| 1.58 | 29,100 
1955|Misty Morn (106 ee aor 9 1.52 24,600 || Wise Margin (5) (122). | 9% 1.54 3-5] 18.900 
1956 |Piecesofeight (ret) Be soso career 9 |1.50 4-5] 39,850] Find (6) (122)........... AS 6 vee Rie a 

1957 (Bureaucracy (120)........- 9 (1.51 2-5) 19, "375 |\Oh ee ath (120). 9%] 1.57 3- 25 


822 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Jamaica 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP)_ 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time Doll’rs 
ap Sa a eal SAE SES eS a arr 
1947| Nearway (122)............ aie 0.59 4-5/ 14,500 Coincidence (6) eg aeee) 844)1.44 15,90! 
st hate 5 |1.00 2-5| 14,375||\Knockdown (5) (114).....] $34/|1.46 fr 
I 9 ae pee Ah ratsreteid 3 nee ‘uk 10; 375||My Request (4) (126).....| $34]1.44 4- | 16,7) 
ee ee . aa ’ 1 
1950] ) pattieneld (122). 2/2). 3 |0.594-5| 97350||Arise (4) (116)........... ae 
1951 CES GT © 5 ae .-| 5 |0.59 | 10,700||Lotowhite (4) (116)....... 23'980 
1952| Native Dancer (117) .| 5 10.59 2-5 Bt 
1953] Revolt (122)......... 5 |0.59 4-5 antes By "380 
1954|Summer Tan (11 5 |0.59 2-5) 10,025|\Find (4) (121).,....... P 30) 450 
1955|Smooth Stride ye?) -| 5 |1.00 1-5 ,850||Fisherman (4) (126)...... "800 
1956| Bold Ruler (122). .| 5 |0.59 4-5| 12,075||Find (6) (116)............ 19, 
1957|Bolero U. (122).....-..... 5 11.00 1-5! 11,650||Midafternoon (5) (126).... 19, "750 
*Bank Account won, but was disqualified. 
Run in two divisions in 1950. 
WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time peas Winner, age, weight /|Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
imiAlane (120) ccc. sas sos 1.43 4-5 State sp. j 
1947] { PRatane WR0).---ee22-+-] BEB ESs 4-9) Bi -Goa|| Assault (4) (128).........| 9 [1.49 4-5) 32,325 
1948) My Request (126)......... 814| 1.46 1-5| 34,600) ‘ot run) 
1949] Olympia (126)........ 846|1.45 31,850} | (Not 
195 ill Prince (126) 834| 1.43 3-5 .800|| Lotowhite (3) (103) 
1951] Repetoire (126) 834| 1.44 2-5) 35,250|| Cochise ie 
952| Master Fiddle (126) 9 |1.52 2-5) 45,200||Tom Fool (3) (119 
1953) Native Dancer ‘ 9 {1.50 3-5) 87,000)| Find (3) (115) 
tars oan Meo rears rs , 1-3 3-5 wees (Not run) 
19ee| tHtead Man (136) ......1.211] 9 -/1130 125| 43°400||Nashus "(4)" G28) "°° 1.1117 )'6" "| iso 3-5] '37.100 
1957\ Bold Ruler (126)...... *...1 9 11.48 4-5] 40,800|| Kingmaker (4) (116)...... 9 11.48 1-5] 38, 


Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, 1947 
*Golf Ace won but was disqualified and placed second. 


Hollywood Park 


AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yre Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time tania Winner, age, weight [Fur. Time me |Doll'ra 


1948 Stepfather A veh RUE) sccica. sugars 814}1.50 2-5) 32,400//Shannon II (7) (116)...... 10 |2.01 3-5) 67,600 
1949] Double a oO (119) lara) axes 9 {1.48 3-5) 33,250||Solidarity (4) (115)....... 10 |2.01 1-5] 100,000 
fo50) Noor (5))(132). 2.2... eee 10 {2.00 1-5| 32,500|/Noor (5) (130)........... 10 {1.59 4-5] 100,000 
1951) Citation (6) (123)......... 9 /|1.48 2-5) 33,050/||Citation (6) eee sw teed 10 {2.01 100, 
1952) Admiral Drake (5) (113). 9 [1.48 1-5) 32,700||Two Lea (6) (1 Ie 10 {2.00 1-5) 100, 
1953) Royal Serenade (5) (123)... 9 |1.48 3-5) 33,350||Royal Serenade ) (113)..)}10 {2.00 4-5) 100,000 
1954] Rejected (4) (12: 3) 9 {1.48 32,100 Ba eemeat 2) (110)...|10  |2.00 4-5) 100, 
1955] Alidon (4) (116) 9 |1.46 4-5) 30,700||Rejected (5) (11 1.59 3-5) 100, 
1956|Swaps (4) 180) 9 /|1.46 4-5) 57,700 1 1.59 3-5) 100,000 
1957| Find (7) (121) 9 11.48 1.58 3-5) 102,100 


WESTERNER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) HOLLYWOOD LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


¥Yr.|.. Winner, weight. |Fur.) Time |Doll’rs|) || Winner, weight _|Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1948)Solidarity (119) .......... 10 |2.02 3-5] 33,300) |Brenton lige we «.| 5144/1.06 19,800 
1949|Pedigrce (126).........00. 10 |2.03 42,900] |Fleet Rings (119)........ 514/1.06 2-5) 28,850 
1950) Valquest ra sign aig eh CIE 8, < 9 11.49 17,200) |Sickle’s Image ( C2} Sar 6 {1.10 ‘ 
Toe Grantor (LUO)... vc ceccceee 10 |2.01 4-5) 33,600)|Thataway (119)......... 544 |1.06 20,850 
19521A Gleam (118). ........03% 10 |2.01 1-5) 36,550) |Fleet Khal aia) siete +. 9 SBT 514|1.04 3-5) 15,500 
1953| Rejected (110) Ree eet 10 |2.01 2-5) 64,500||Chorus Khal (116)........ 514|1.05 1-5) 17,400 
1954|Fault Free (114).......... 10 |2.00 4-5} 32,850)|Fair Molly ci oe 514|1.04 3-5) 18,450 
1955|Swaps (126). ..........008 10 |2.00 3-5| 34,700||Miss Todd (115)......... 514]1.04 3-5) 18,000 
1956|Count of Honor (117)...,.. 10 |1.59 2-5| 48,950||Darling Adele (119)....... 544|1.04 1-5) 16.500 
1957/Round Table (129)........ 10 !2.00 3-51 69, 300 Sally Lee (119).......... 51411.04 4-5| 16,300 
(Run as Hollywood Derby until 1948.) 
Hialeah Park 
FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) WIDENER: HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1947| Faultless (118)............ 9 |1.49 3-5] 49,500|| Armed (6) (129)........ ..| 10 |2.01 3-5| 43 900 
1948| Citation (126) 9 {1.48 4-5] 43,500)| Bl Mono (4) Cee acne 10 |2.01 
1949| Olympia (126). 9 |1.48 4-5| 48,500 Coaltoue (4) (123)... ae 10 | 2.02 42) 300 
1950| Oil Capitol (126 9 {1.48 1-5] 44,800|| Royal Governor x) (118)..| 10 |2.06 43/000 
1951 poo he aay ar ES 1-5 ree Sunglow (4): CLIG) ies 10 |2.02 4-5) 54,100 
a oa Sekt tii. labo 47,450||Spartan Valor (4 )(119)...| 10 |2.02 1-5] 51,300 
1953) Straight Face C122) Resi, au 9 |1.49 2-5|116,400)| Oil Capitol (6) (114)...... 10 2. 02 4-5| 93,2 
POHANEUNA TON ES2) ic csi se oe es 9 |1.49 2-5] 96,400) Landiccked a) a ie) Seracone 10 03 1 1-5/1 O2. 300 
1955| Nashua (133 Ay Laas ete -| 9 |1.49 3-5|104,600||Hasty Road (4) (133) see 10 3: 02 2-5 He 600 
1956] Needles (117),............ 9 |1.49 2-5/111,600)| Nashua (4) (127)......... 10 |2.02 600 
1957|/Bold Ruler (122).......... 9 |1.47 94,200|| Bardstown (5) (126)...... 10 |2.03 82°00 


“Flamingo run in two divisions in 1952. 


Suffolk Downs 

MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 
1948 |Beauchet (5) (115)........ x 2.02 3-5| 47,250(|Better Self (122 10 |2.05 3- 
1949|First Nighter (4) (104)... 1 10 |2.04 3-5) 39, 350||Going hess ci06) 2.04 328 261095 
1950 |Cochise (4) Nc at eee 10 |2.01 4-5] 21:400|!Crown Me (107) 2.05 1-5] 11475 
1951|One Hitter (5) (113)... 11.) 10 2.02 1-5 32°00 Out Point (108). 2.04 8'4 
1952|To Market (4) (110)... _; 10 {2.01 2-5] 32,600||Blue Man (126). ; 2.02 1-5| 387950 
1953 /Royal Vale (5) 25) ee Sea 10 |2.02 1-5} 43,300||Better Goods (116). ee eehaeo ek 24°050 
1954 |Wise Margin (4) (111) 11°: 10 2.01 3-5] 43/100||Chevation (118)....... 1! ‘| 9 11:50 1-5] 40'300 
1955|Helioscope (4) (126)... . ||| 10 (2.01 36,000||Rockcastle (113) Eee 9 |1.50 2-5] 401 
1956|Midafternoon (4) (110)... '10 [2.04 38,200||Reneged (126).........._. 9 |1.51 2-5) 41'80 
1957 |Greek Spy (4) (118)....:.. 10 2103 1-5, 39,100||Manteau (115)... 1.1... 9 11.49 3-5! 38°74 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Arlington Park 


8 


| ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 


HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


cr Winner, [| _—‘ Winner, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight 


Fur. 


Time |Doll’rs 


947 Plot (aah ee 1 PO eee Sonos Bewitch (119) 544) 1.05 16,700 
(Mr. Busher (122). 36 Provocative (iis) Bi 1.04 1-5] 16,750 
Wisconsin Boy (122). a Unbridled (116). 54%4/1.05 2-5] 16,000 

‘Oo Market (122).......... ‘ope (122) 514] 1.06 4-5) 128 
951|Hill Gail (122) Oh Leo (119) 514| 1.05 12,02 

* erie sees Princess ery (119). 514| 1.04 3-5) 12,025 

Mr. pe Ae Srateiaidiststace re Sir Mango (115).......... 514|1.05 3-5] 17,300 

pone ery Dive eisrc sare onnaiane ELS) srasgre o: oRoele 544) 1.04 15,050. 
Royal Note (12 Tops ear asta Os Sys 5|/Our Prince (114).. 544/1.05 16,700 
ISwoon’s Son te - Doe Eggers (12 514/1.04 1-5) 14,775 
Greek Game (122)..... Greek Game (122). 544|1.05 3-5) 13,275 
Leather Button (122)...... Alhambra (122).......... 5341.03 3-5' 10,675 


Hyde Park Stakes run in two divisions in 1951. 
ARLINGTON HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
a age, weight 


ARLINGTON CLASSIC (3 YR. OLDS) 


Fur.| Time |Doll’rs: Winner, weight |Fur. Time |Doll’re 


10 |2.02 2-5| 37,400/|But Why Not (117)....... 10 |2.09 4-5) 71,500 
10 |2.04 2-5 ‘000 ee Redbird (122) 10 {2.03 66, 
10 |2:03 2-5] 36,100||Ponder ee apc 10 [2.03 1-5| 65,450 
10 |2.01 3-5| 46,800||Greek Song (120 10 [2.01 4-5} 58,9 
10 |2.03 4-5|100,000||Hall of Fame (120) : 10 |2.03 1-5} 62,970 
9 |1.52 1-5/107,150||Mark-Ye-Well (112) . 8 |1.39 1-5] 105,370 
x64 2.03 2-5| 49,650||Native Dancer (126)...... 8 {1.38 97,72: 
9341.57 ,050||Errard King (120)........ 8 1.35 104,475 
914) 1.54 3-5|104,650||Nashua (126)........... 8 1.35 1-5) 91,675 
956| Mister Gus (5) ars) She, 914] 1.54 1-5| 99,000/|Swoon’s Son (120)........ 8 |1.36 4-5) 102, 
957 Manassas (4) (121)........ 914] 1.55 2-5| 88,800||Clem (117)............... 8 |1.36 3-5| 105,950 
_LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


ir. Winner, weight Fur.) Time Doll’rs}| Winner, age, weight (Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


—— Se SS ed 
orig Bewiteh (119)......... 6 |1.10 4-5) 47,150 ]armed (GY (1320) S.-i Q |1.49 1-5/ 37,600 
Pail of Water (119). 6 |1.12 2-5) 40,350 Citation (3) Meek Sr ee 9 {1.49 1-5) | 
949|Duchess Peg (119)..... 6 |1.15 3-5) 45,125||Coaltown (4) or 9 |1.48 2-5) 36,700 
950 |Shawnee Squaw (119) 6 {1.12 43,865||Inseparable (5) at 48-7, 9 |1.52 1-5) 20,370 
951 cess Lygia (119) 6 |1.11 1-5) ,580||Royal Governor tye lab). 9 1.49 1-5) 41,955 
952|Fulvous (119)..........-. 6 |1.13 4-5] 53,275||Royal Mustang (4) (109 9 (1.49 1-5) 18,620 
953 een Hopeful (119)...... .| 6 |1.10 3-5) 66,565)|Abbe Sting (‘a KATO) | cveyerece 9 |1.48 2-5) 16,675 
954, PTOI eles crervieeieaie ae 6 |1.10 2-5| 62,750||Sir Mango (4) (124)....... 9 |1.49 2-5) 17,575 
4 dy Rullah (119)......... 6 |1.13 4-5 57, 335||Mark-Ye-Well (6) (114). 9 |1.48 2-5) 16,700 

PAB CLAD) eos craieleiws < 6 |1.11 3-5) 56, '010||Sir Tribal (5) (121)....... 9 |1.49 16,875 
4 POlYHE (VIG) oi ote lees 6 |1.10 3-5| 65,025)|Manassas§(4) (115)....... 9 /|1.50 3-5! 17,150 


Washington Park 


AMERICA: YR. OLDS wee TON PARK HANDICAP 
* a a aa ‘ YR. OLDS AND OVER) 


(Gli aaa 10 }2.00 3-5| 93,250||Armed (6) (130),. | 10 |2.02 | 37,500 
aa Citation be) Bits Jone 10 |2.01 10 |2.04 4-5) 36,000 
949] Ponder (126)..... 10 |2.00 2-5 10 |2.03 4-5) 34,800 
950| Hill Prince (126) . 10 |2.01 1-5] 60,050/|Inseparable 5) (AIO) cree 10 |2.06 1-5) 33,000 
951) Hall of Fame (122) 10 |2.01 1-5} 61,200||Curandero (5) (115)...... 8 |1.34 3-5/113.950 
952) Mark-Ye-Well (120) 9 |1.49 3-5/103, 1325 Crafty eae 14) eo 8 |1.36 4-5/119,900 
953| Native fan oe 9 |1.48 2-5 66,500 Sickle’s Image (5) (106). 8 |1.36 4-5/108,500 
954|Errard King (124)......... 9 |1.49 4-5| 68,900/|Pet Bully (6) (119)....... 8 |1.34 2-5|110,900 
055 atare TZ )lars saeic ais eso 914| 1.54 3-5| 89,600/||Jet Action He ee Be Sic 8 |1.34 96,000 
956|Swoon’s Son (122)......... 914/1.59 1-5|102,600||Swaps (4) (130).......... 8 |1.33 2-5) 85,750 
957| Round Table (126)........ 91411.55 100,350|\Pucker Up (ay aii shateus ase 8 11.34 3-5 0,800 
YASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
rr. Winner, weight [Fur Time |Doll’rs)| Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 

CLIO). Rotts olesiews 6 {1.10 2-5] 78,050)|Bewitch (119)............ 6 {1.11 46,475 
47 ecnwenay RES) rajenate eae 6 {1.22 1-5] 60,750}|Sequence (115)........... 6 {1.10 1,900 
949 pructloe (ti oeimesey 6 aac 6 {1.10 1-5) 57,850)| Here’s tage (LID) 6 |1.10 2-5) 43,175 
950| To martes CRD) Salers aes ol 6 |1.12 7,390) | Flyamanita (116)......... 6 |1.10 4-5) 43,710 
B51/Oh Leo (122)... w..eee eee 6 {1.10 1-5 *700||A Gleam (110)........... 6 {1.10 2-5) 47,620 
952) Mr.Paradise (116) Shu Witeles sr 6 {1.10 2-5] -79,710)| Fulvous (119) 6 {1.09 4-5) 55,825 
953) Hasty ae ee) Py ES 6 /|1.12 4-5] 99,645|/ Queen Hopeful (119) 6 |L.il 68,320 
954] Georgian (OUR: ) Wn ees geen 6 {1.10 1-5} 88,380]| Delta (119)... 6 |1.14 4-5) 63,590 
955|Swoon’s Son (122).......-. 6 [1.09 3-5} 91,405)/Supple (113) . 6 |1.10 a 7,710 
956| Greek Game (122)......... 6 {1.14 4-5| 87,070 Splendored(113) 6 /1.13 2-5) 58,300 
957| Jewel's Reward (119)...... 6 /1.11 4-5! 92,050]; Hasty Doll (116)......... 6 |1.11 1-5! 67,150 

Laurel Race Course 
LAUREL HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
ce Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight BESS Time Doll’rs 
so [8 1.39 2-5| 8,210 : 
947] { Coineldence (6) (123). 8 [1-33 2-3] 8.210]| whirisome (116)......-... 824/1.46 2-5) 40,940 
948 |Istan (3) 8. 5 8 {1.42 9,320)| Gaffery (a8 0) Re eo 8% i“ Aa eee 
949|Alfoxie (4) (108 814 /1.46 2-5] 5,925)| Bed o’ Roses CIB) aneancce 84) 1.4 ie 0,010 
950 |Fleet Ar o (3) 2 . Hoy ee gale aoe Fey ied aceite Menbees He) 146 2- ia 
. - i 080 Jeb: (215) sar win ies - ‘ 
135 at pilee (4 (4 (118). 8 {1.38 3-5] 11,225]|Tritium (114)............ 814/1.46 4-5) 42,330 
953 |Post Card (6) (113). 844 /1.54 12,175||Smail Favor (116)..... FS 8% 1.46 2-5) 44,910 
54 |Royal eh on (4) di 814 |1.45 11,825|)High Voltage (119)....... 8% 1.45 50,810 
Belmar (6) 20 -) BRIERE gf 2 8TO ee ey igh 02271] RBLEE BS At 08 
i a2 wl eee eee 7 * - rh 

39 ean is Qe B42 1.43 2-5! 20,400!|Guide Line (114)......... 814:1.45 3-5) 46,280 


For three-year-olds in 1950 and 1951. 


824 Sporting Events—Horse Racing rr : i 
Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


KENTUCKY. DERBY a = Bg DA | 
(Distance 134 miles; 142 mil til ) 
Yr. Winner, weight _Time | Doll’rs|| Yr. Winner, weight me | Doll’rss 
Aristi 1 Pure o0cee| 2-37 2.37 3-4 1917.. Khayyam inven 2.04 16,606 
1Br6. dV. ao - 38 1 1918.. (il a) Nees 10 pe 
1877.. 1919. .|Sir Barton (11244)........|2.09 0 
1878. .| Day Star ( 1920.. Jones (126).. Leslee 30,3 
1879. rd 1921. .| Behave Yourself (126): eae 2.04 38,4 
1880. 1922. .|Morvich (126) Bet 53, 
1881. A 1923.. 05 53,61 
1882. 4, 1924.. ee Z 
883. 3,760)|1925.. 3 
1884. 3,9 926.. 50, 
1885. . 4,6 1927.. 51, 
1886. 4,890)| 1928.. 55,37 
1887 4,200) | 1 = 53,9 
1888..| Macbeth II (115)........ 4,740)| 1930.. 50, 
1889. ./Spokane (118)............ Sie pe tes aceon a ie v2 
ASO, a Rulley. (118). os. seen ime iF se oo King aceon fonerah oe 
1891. .| Kingman (122)........... 4,680|| 1933. .| Broker's Tip, {20 - Specs «| 2.06 4-5) 48. 
1892 BB EL2) aia cia aio) ree rorw(dad's 4,230|| 1934. .| Cavaleade (126).... -| 2.04 28, 
1893. .) Lookout (122)............ 2.39 1-4) 4,090)|/1935..|Omaha ( 2.05 39, 
1894. .| Chant (122)...... 41 4,020]| 1936. .| Bold Venture (126) 2.03 3 37, 
1895. .| Halma (122) .37 1-2} 2,970||1937..| War Ad (126) 2.03 1-. a. 
1896. .|Ben Brush (117) 2.07 3-4| 4,850||1938. .| Lawrin (1 2.04 4-5) 47,( 
1897 ‘yphoon II (117 2.12 1-2) 4, 1939. .| Johnsto (126). 2.03 2-5) 46, 
1898. .| Piaudit (117)..... 09 4, 1940. .| Gallahadion (126) 2.05 60,15 
1899. .| Manuel (117) . : ..| 2.12 4, 1941. .| Whirlaway (126) 2.01 2-5) 61,2 
1900. .| Lieut. Gibson (117) 22222! 2.06 4, 1942. .|Shut Out (126) 2.04 2-5) 64, 
1901. .| His Eminence (117) 4, 1943. .| Count Fleet (126)......... 2.04 60, 
1902. .| Alan-a-Dale Gin Rr oe 4, 1944. .|)Pensive (126)..........+.- 2.04 1-5) 64,6 
1903. .|Judge Himes (117) 4, 1945. .| Hoop, Jr. (126)....... Sie] one 85 
1904. .| Elwood (117)............. 4, « i) 2.06 3-5 
HOOD (ACH CUZZ) occas cess 4 1947. .|Jet Pilot (126) 2.06 4 
1906. .|Sir Huon Ge eee 1948. .} Citation (126). 2.05 2 
1907. .|P: Ss yon 1949. .| Ponder (126)...... 2.04 1 
1908. .|Stone Street (117) 1950. .| Middle; Bact (125 te 2.01 3 
1909, .| Wintergreen (117) 1951.. one . -| 2.02 3 
1910. .|Donau (117)..... 1952. .| Hill G ail (128) 40] 04a) 
1911, .| Meridian (117)... .| 2.05 4,8 1953. .| Dark Star (126)........... 2.02 
Maire WV OFth: (217)... ccc es ed os : 1954. .| Determine (126).......... 2.03 
1913. .| Donerail (117)............ 2.04 1955. .|Swaps (126).............. 
1914 ||Old Rosebud (i14) a 1956. .| Needles (126)...........<- 
1915. .| Regret (112).......... ee] 2s 1957. .| Iron. Liege (126)......2... 2:0 
1916. .! George Smith (117). a 9.750) | 


The Kentucky Derby haa been won five times by cne jockey—Eddie Arcaro, 1938, 1941, 1945, 1946! 
— 1053, ao saree times by each of two jockeys—Isaac Murphy, 1884, 1890 and i891; Earl Sande 
an 


KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Dolli'’rs 
1949}Roman Bath (119)......... 8 |1.38 1-5] 21,340]| Wistful (116)............ 84 |1.47 2-5 ee 
1950|/Pur Sang (110)............ 8 |2.36 3-5} 21,995)| Aris Mona (116)......... 8% |1,43 3-5!) 21,0 
1951/Sub Fleet (116)........... 8 |1. 38,740! | How (116). os. > oe Sas 814 |1.45 3-5) 22, 
1952 |Straight Face (122)........ 8 {137 2-5| 36,545]| Real Delight (121) 8\6 |1.45 2-5) 23,1 
1953|Hasty Road (122)......... 8 {1.36 36,185]| Bubbley (116 814 |1.45 3-5| 21,750) 
1954|Prince Noor (113)... ...| 8 |1.38 3-5] 36,300]| Fascinator (121) 814 |1.45 22,200 
1955|Royal Sting (116)... 8 1.37 3-5 ,635}| Laban (11 844 |1.46 21,350) 
1956 |Federal Hill (119) . 8 |1.37 2-5) 40,685)| Prince Tur 814 |1.44 4-5) 21,650) 
1957 Hill Country (116) . 8 (1.36 34.235)| Lori-El (121) 8 4 |1.44 4-5| 29, 

Santa Anita 
SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
AND OVER) 

Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs 
1949|Old Rockport (118).. 1.50 1-5) 94,700) |Vulean’s Forge (4) (119)., -| 10 |2.02 4-5! 102,000 
1950) Your Host (118) 9 {1.48 4-5] 89,800] |Noor (5) (110)... Da 5 -| 10 |2.00 107 an 
1951 /Rough 'n umble (118 9 |1.50 2-5) 81,500) |Moonrush () (114 10 |2.02 3-5) 100.0 
1952 |Hill Gail (118)....... 9 |1.50 92,900) |Miche (7) (115)...... 10 |2. 104,100 
1953|Chanlea (118)..... 9 |1.49 4-5] 84,500) |Mark-Ye-Well (4) ge 10 {2.01 1-5) 97,9 
1954 |Determine Cay: Subeteonc 9 |1.48 4-5] 84,800) [Rejected (4) ,G 18). «| LO |2.00 3-5) 105,906 
1955 |Swaps (118). Nas 9 {1.50 90,400) |Poona IT (4) (113) 10 |2.03 103,20C 
1956 |Terrang (1 8) iE |) 1.51 111,700) |Bobby Brocato (5) (118).. 10 |2.04 3-5) 97,90C 
1957 Sir William GUIBES ct rae 9 (1.54 1-5 98° 000) |\Corn Husker (4) (105).. 10 |2.01 4-5) 103,60C 

SAN PASQUAL (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SAN JUAN CAFISTRANG @ YE OLDS ANE OVER 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’re 
1949|Shim Malone @) (10). 834 |1.45 3-5| 37,450|| Miss Grillo (7) (17). 12 |2.29 
1950 |Solidarity (5) (121)..... 84 |1.43 4-5| 44,100!| Noor (5) (1 qai iG ‘ rier: 
1951 |/Moonrush (5) (10 844 |1.42 2-5) 38,550)| Be Fleet (4) Gis: 
1952 |Be Fleet (5) (M13) 844 |1.44 15,150)| Intent (4) ee 
1953 /Moonrush 7 i 844 |1.43 2-5] 15,500)| Intent (5) (126).......... 
1954 |Phil D. (6) ( gig 1.41 3-5} 16,700||By Zeus (4) (16) Sel aes 2.26 73,1 
1955 |Rejected (5) ‘a3 8) 10 |2.04 3-5) 16,300]|St. Vincent (4) Cs)" staan 14 |2.46 4-5 69,800 
1956 |Bobby Brocato (5) (123)...| 844|1.42 3-5] 16, ch Bobby Brocato (5 fete .| 14 |2.49 2-5] 6800,9 
1957 |Battle Dance (5) (110)..... 814 11.42 1-5! 16,150!'Corn Husker (4) 18 .| 14 12.55 69,406 

New Orleans Fair Grounds 

_NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time {Doll’rs 
1949|My Request (4) (125). 814|1.44 2-5| 20,150|| Rookwood (11l).......... 1-5] 1 
1950|Red Camelia (4) (104): 814| 1.49 2-5] 21'600|| Greek Snip (33 casrean t at a 12°900 
1951 Mount Marey (6) (119). 8411.44 4-5) 21,150!| Whirling Bat Gh sVarensieyacs 9 (1.53 2-5 15,900 
1952 Oi] Capitol (5) (111)....... 84\ 1.44 20,700)|Gushing Oil (111). 9 |1.51 1-5! 16,400 
1953 Smoke Screen se Bs 84| 1.44 45,100)| Matagorda (111)......... 9 11.51 4-5 31,875 
954/Grover B. (5) (114)........ 9 |1,52 46,700 Gigantic (GR GOR ec .-| 9 |1.53 £-5| 367325 
1955 |Sea O Erin (4) ci): eee 9 |1.50 1-5) 45,500/|Roman Patrol (123)...... 9 11.49 4-5| 43°175 
1956 |Find (6).(11 aks 9 |1.52 2-5] 45,300|| Reaping Right gee recta 9 11.51 35.525 
1957|Kingmaker (4) (115)....... 9 1.50 1-5' 42,000|| Federal Hill (123). .2' 9 11.49 3-5 33.275 


2 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 825 


Pimlico 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
(Inaugurated 1873. Distance 1 3/16 miles) 


Yr. Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs|| Yr. Winner, weight Time | Doli’rs 
894. .| Assignee (122)........... .|1.49 1-5) 1,830] |1926. ./Display (126)............ 5 
moe. .| Belmar (115)... sic se 1.50 1-2} 1,350) |1927../Bostonian 28) ms wipeatates ie 33400 

6. .| Margrave se ae Beat 87 | 1,350} |1928..|Victorian (126)........... 00: 
897.,|Paul Kauver (108) 1.51 1-4| 1,420) |1929..|Dr. Freeland a8) ric 52,325 
898. .|Sly Fox (120).. 1.49 3-4) 1, 1930. .|Gallant Fox (126). 1,935 
899... Time (10: 1.47 1,580) |1931..|Mate (126)....... 48,225 
900. .| Hindus (110).... . [1.48 2-5] 1,900) |1932..|Burgoo King (126) 50,375 
901. .|The Parader ve . |1.47 1-5} 1,605) |1933. . |Head Play (126) .. = 26,850 

2..;Old England (118).....,../1.45 4-5] 2,240) |1934../High Quest (126)... as 25,175 
903. .| Florcarline (1 a Si GSE 1.44 4-5) 1,875) |1935.. Omaha (126)............. i 25,325 
904. .)Bryn Mawr (108)....... .. {1.44 1-5) 2,355) |1936..|Bold Venture (126)........ 1.59 27,325 

05. .|Cairngorm (114).......... 1.45 4-5} 2,200) |1937..|War Admiral (126)... .. a 6 

06. .| Whimsical (108)...... wee (1.45 2,355) |1938. .|Dauber (126) 51,875 

907. .|Don Enrique (107)....... . {1.45 2-5) 2,260) |1939 A 53,710 
908. .| Royal Tourist (112)....... {1.46 2-5} 2,455) |1940. .| 1.58 3 53,230 
909. .| Effendi (116)..... =a, 1.39 4-5} 3,225) |1941 {1.58 4 49,365 
910. .| Layminster (84). . 1.40 3-5} 3,300) |1942 .| 1.57 58,175 
911..| Watervale (112). . 1.51 2,700} |1943 1.57 2 43,190 
ee Col. Holloway (107) 1.56 3-5) 1,450) |1944 1.59 1 60,075 
13. uskin (117)......... . 11.53 2-5! 1,670) |1945 {1.58 4 66,170 
914. .| Holiday (108)............ 1.53 4-5) 1,335) |1946 2.01 2-5) 96,620 
915. .| Rhine Maiden (104)....... 1,58 1,275) |1947...|Faultless (126)............ 1.59 98,005 
916..|Damrosech (115)........ .- {1.54 4-5} 1,380) |1948.. Citation (126)............ 2.02 2-5) 91,870 
917...) Kalitan (116).......... ... [1.54 2-5] 4,8 1949. .|Capot (126)............-- 1.56 79,985 
918*.| War Cloud (117)..........|1.53 3-5] 12,250) |1950 jl Prince (126).......... 1.59 1-5) 56,11 
918*.| Jack Hare, Jr. (115).......{|1.53 2-5) 11,250) |1951..|Bold (126)..............- 1.56 2-5) 83,100 
919. .|Sir Barton See ee stra eeres 1h. OS 24,500) |1952. . |Blue Man (126)........... 1.57 2-5) 86,135 
920. .|Man o’ War (126). ..|1.51 3-5] 23,000) 1953. . |Native Dancer (126)......|1.57 4-5] 65,200 
921. .|Broomspun (114) . |1.54 1-5) 43,000) |1954..|/Hasty Road (126). {1.57 2-: 1,600 
922. .|Pillory (114).. ./1.51 3-5) 51,000) |1955.. |Nashua (126).. 1.54 3-5) 67,550 
923. .| Vigil (114)...... : , [1.53 3-5) 52,000} |1956..|Fabius (126)... .|1.58 2-5] 84,250 
eae: .| Nellie Morse (121). . (1.57 1-5) A 1957. .|Bold Ruler (126 .|1.56 1-5] 65,250 


54,000) 
25. .| Coventry (126) iL Oe 52,700! 


*Run in two sections. The Preakness was not run from 1890 to 1893. The distance ‘until 1889 was 
14 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles; 1894-1900 and 1908 it was 1 1/16 miles; 1901-1907, 1 mile and 70 
rards; in 1909 and 1910, one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 1144 miles and since then 1 3/16 miles, 


. PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) DIXIE HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


948/Capot (119)............ 8% (1.45 4-5| 47,325 || Fervent (4) (121)......... 914| 2.01 3-5] 21,950 
949)Oil Capitol (122)........ 814 |1.44 1-5| 48,755 ||Chains (4) (109).......... 914)1.56 3-5) 21,150 
Big Stretch (122)....... 8141.45 2-5) 45,090 || Loser Weeper (5) (108)....| 934/1.56 1-5] 18,450 
moi iCajun (122): ........... 814 |1.47 3-5) 46,540 || County revah (4) (114)..! 944)1.58 4-5| 18,650 
952 |\Isasmoothie (119)....... 8% |1.46 3-5) 59,410 || Alerted (4) (112).......... 944/1.58 20,400 
953|\Errard King (122)....... 84 |1.42 1-5) 61,450 || Royal Vale (5) (120).. 9 |1.51 4-5) 18,800 
954 (Thinking Cap (122). .| 834|1.46 4-5) 53,870 ||Straight Face (4) (115) 9 {1.51 19,550 
955|Nail (122)........ 8% |1.47 67,980 ||St. Vincent (4) (126).. . {ll |2,.15 2-5] 20,250 
956|Missile (122) ....... 8% |1.45 71,235 || Chevation (5) (117)... {11 {2.17 2-5) 21, 
957 |Jewel’s Reward (122). 8 ‘o (1.44 1-5|115,347 || Akbar Khan (5) (113)....../11 -|2.16 1-5| 19,550 


PIMLICO SPECIAL (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr.| Winner, age, weight |Fur./Time |Doll’rs|| Yr.| Winner, age, weight |Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 


sault (3) (120)...... 914 1.57 25,000] | 1952) General Staff (4) (126)...| 914 |1.57 2-5] 25,000 
eae econ 8 Gao) Srek fere 914 |1.58 2-5] 25,000] |1953)Tom Fool (4) (126 914 |1,55 4-5] 30,000 
$48 Citation (3) (120)..... 914|W'’over | 10,000] |1954| Helioscope (3) (12: «| 944 {1.59 35,000 
949|Capot (3) 2130) ataene tear 91% |1.56 3-5) 15,000] | 1955/Sailor (3) (123)......... 934 |1.57 3-5] 40,000 
950/One Hitter (4) (126)...| 914|1.53 3-5) 15,000] |1956;Summer Tan (4) (126)... | 944 |1.56 3-5! 35,000 
951|Bryan G. (4) (126)....| 914¢|1.57 2-5] 15,000 1957|Promised Land (3) (123).! 914 11.57 2-5 A) 
Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 
year Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount 
.|Eternal.. ....... $56;137|/1932..|Gusto.......... . | $145,940]/ 1946./Assault......... $424,195 
19. 5 Sir Barton reso 88,250|/1933..|Singing Wood... 88,050|| 1947.;Armed.......... 376,325 
920..|Man o’ War...:.| 166,140/|1934. .|Cavalcade 111,235}} 1948.|Citation. . ---| 709,470 
921...|Morvich........ 115,234|/1935. .}Omaha... 142,255|| 1949.|Ponder.. 321,825 
9: PALOLY..onters oo. 81s 95, 1936. .|Granville.. 110,295|} 1950.|/Noor...... .| 346,940 
BRPAZGV sic cee uies 272,008)|1937. .|Seabiscuit . 168,580}| 1951. |Counterpoint. ...| 250,525 
924. ||Sarazen. '640||1938. .|Stagehand. 189,710|| 1952. |Crafty Admiral ..| 277,225 
925. .| Pompey 121,630|/1939. .|Challedon 174,535}| 1953.|Native Dancer...| 513,425 
926. . |Crusader 166,033||1940..}Bimelich ..... 111,005)| 1954 |Determine....... 327.700 
927. .|Anita Peabody..| 111,905]|1941../Whirlaway......| 272,386 1955. |Nashua.........] 752,550 
28. .|High Strung.....} 153,590||1942..|Shut Out...,....] 238,972|| 1956.}Needles......... 440,850 
29_.|Blue Larkspur...| 153,450]|/1943 ; ./Count Fleet..... 174,055||*1957.\Round Table....] 657,034 
930. {Gallant Fox..... 308,275|/1944..|Pavot.......... 179,040 
931..|Top Flight...... 219,000|/1945. .|Busher.......... 273,735 


‘3 . . 5 
Lae Record Earnings—$1,288,565—Set by Nashua in winning $36,600 for Jockey Club Gold Cup, 


elmont Park, Oct. 13, 1956, in last race before retirement. 
Record of Citation 


Y | n, Year age starts Ist 2nd 3rd unpl. won 
‘ear age A ge ate tn Ss ery “pats 1950. - 9 5 7 reir $73,480 
947, 2 ; 1951, 6 72 BL ee aaa 
948. 3 20 19 1 0 0 709,470 ie a ee ee 
949. 4 (Did not start due to injuries) ‘ Tot.. 45 32 10 2 1 $1,085,760 


tation, first horse to earn more than a million dollars for his owners, was retired at the age 
ae July 19, 1951. His last winning race, the Hollywood Gold Cup, Inglewood, Calif., July 14, 
951, added $100,000 to his winnings for a total of $1,085,760. In 1948, as a three-year-old he set 
“one-year earnings record of $709,470, and won the turf’s most coveted honor, the Triple Crown 
Kentucky Derby, the Preakness and Belmont Stakes). 
A bay colt by Bull Lea—Hydroplane II, by Hyperion, Citation was bred and owned by the late 
Tarren Wright’s Calumet Farm, and trained by H. A. (Jimmy) Jones, 
Citation was out of action for 13 months as result of a series of injuries. The last, sustained 
uring the running of the Tanforan Handicap in Decemnber 1948, caused him to require “‘firing 
‘eatments. After his recovery Citation set a world record of 1.3335 for the mile in winning the 
olden Gate Mile, Golden Gate Fields, June 3, 1950. 


ARLINGTON PARK—1 miles 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 


Event 
eo atra Hdep.|Romanita....... 1.22 2-5 
Hewood Hd.|Sea O Erin...... 1.11 2-5 
Pree Stakes...|Alhambra....... 1.04 3-5 
Armour 
elon: site i. .»'Iron Liege....... 1.24 3-5 
enna Bee: Se aee 1.05 4-5 
arren Wr! 

Mem th fees Swoon’s Son..... 1.21 3-5 
Modesty Hdep..{Grecian Ayr. .... 1.43 3-5 
Equipoise Mile. .|Swoon's Son..... 1.35 4-5 
Matron Hdep...|Pucker Up....... 1.37 


ATLANTIC CITY—1%% miles 
Mays Landing, N. J. 


a eeiene 
Atlantle City © 
Hdep 


.|The Crack....... 6 1.10 


arti ogc) Royal Beacon II..| 934 |1.54 4-5 
Phgeant Stakes..|Market Basket...) 814 [1.43 3-5 
Ventnor Hdcp...)/Ben Lomond..... 86 {1.43 
Margate Hdep. .| Pink Velvet...... 7 1.23 3-5 
Olympic iden .|Tudor Era....... 9 1.49 3-5 
Brcrldis jay- 

ris (Deena Li’) Fella... .2..'. 7 1.24 3-5 
Mermaid makes. Sweet Mandy....| 6 1.12 2-5 

saree Round Table... . 94 {1.56 1-5 
ae ann. Decathlon....... Wi 1.21 3-5 
Philadelphia Hd.|Chevation....... 81¢ [1.42 4-5 
Home Bred Stks.|My Warrior..... 6 1.11 
Ocean City Hd..|Derry........... 8% 11.45 4-5 


BALMORAL—1 1/16 miles 
rete, I 
(Run at Washington Park) 
Citation Hdep...|Swoon's Son..... 8 1.38 
Balmoral Turf 
PCH... Sir Tribal... :... 91g |1.58 1-5 
Joliet takes. ...| Leather Button. . 514 |1.05 2-5 
La Salle Hdep..,|Swoon's Son..... 6 1.11 2-5 
Honeymoon Hd-|Bluebility. .....- 7 1.23 1-5 
Chicagoan...... Better Bee....... 8 1.38 
BAY MEADOWS—1 mile 
San Mateo, Calif. 
Burlingame Hd,.)Rumbo.......... 84 )1.45 3-5 
Art Sparks Hd../|Battle Dance....| 8% [1.44 2-5 
Salinas ih Res kcre Ie Royal Clipper... . 5 0.58 4-5 
Salinas (ID..... EH) Bolero; «...-.% 5 0.59 
Debutante St... |Pie Face........ 5 0.58 4-5 
ass Meadows 
BD cc cabe 6 Round Table..... 8% |1.41 3-5 
Robt. O’Brien 
Mem. Hdep..,|Holandes II..... 8% |1.42 
a Meadows 
(hig See Murray Canyon..| 5 0.59 4-5 
win P.KyneHd. |Pibe Carlitos... 9 48 
Alameda County 
ODE iat caict Windsor Serial...| 6 1.09 3-5 
Children's Hosp. 

Fidep......... Infantry........+ 84 [1.42 2-5 
BELMONT pant % miles 
Elmont, L. I., N. Y. 

High Time Hd. ./Out to Win...... 6 1-5 
Carter Hdcp....|Portersville. ae 7 
Peter Pan Hdep.|Gallant Man 9 2-5 
Acorn Stakes... .|Bayou... 8 
Oyster Bay Hd..|Plotter.......... 8 -5 


Nat’l. Stallion 


St. (Filly Div.) 
Shevlin Stakes... 
Mineola Hdep... 
Edgemere Hdep., | / 


Ana 


1.11 
1.23 
1.48 
1.37 
1.37 1 
0.56 2 
1.22 2 
1.111 
1.49 3 
Nat'l. Stallion 
St. (Colt Div.)|Jester........... 5 0.56 2-5 
Roseben Hdep...|War Piper....... 7 1.24 2-5 
Rye Beach Hdep.|Searc! hinges 1.11 4-5 
Saranac Hdep...}Cohoes.......... 8% }1.43 2-5 
Summer Festival|Mr. Al L.......: 1.36 3-5 
Tremont Stakes.|Jewel's Reward...| 514 |1.04 4-5 
Southa’ton Hd. .|Thinking Cap....| 12 2.32 
Mother Goose St.|Outer Space... . 84 |1.42 3-5 
Astoria Stakes...|Poly Hi......... 51% |1.03 3-5 
Woodhaven Hd..|Tudor Era....... 6 1,10 1-5 
Distaff Hdep....|Searching........ 7 1.24 2-5 
Great masiarlonns Li’! Fella:....... 5% 11.05 2-5 
Stymie Hdep....|Argent.......... 2 2.30 2-5 
Hempstead Hd. || Ricci Tavi.... °°. 814 {1.41 3-5 
Dwyer Hdep....|Bureaucracy..... 94 11.55 2-5 
Top Flight Hd. .|Plotter....... 1°. 844 |1.42 3-5 
Brooklyn Hdcp..|Portersville. ||| | 94% 11.55 1-5 
Fall Highweight.|Itobe........._! "11,09 2-5 
Bushwick Hurdle 
ME Acacias pereee TOM he 3.43 3-5 
Biyaonhy Hdep...!Tick Tock....... 8 1.36 1-5 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Other Horse Racing Winners in 1957 


BELMONT PARK—1} miles | 


Elmont Park, L. I., N. Y. .| 
Event Winner Fur. | Time : 
Times Sq. Hd... |Bold Ruler 1.10 1-4 
Gazelle Hdcp Bayou 1.43 1-5) 
The Steeplechase 3.57 3. 
ss ag 
ia ate Se 43 1-5) 
Gneee, bc necarcl - 1.17 
Hien eS - sta 1.471 
Broad Hollow 
Btpls sot. so 01 
Beldame Hdep 1.49 
Discovery Hdcp 1.49 1 
ita Stakes. . 25 4 
pee eee a 
Markee Rig : 1.37 8 
Manhattan Hd 2.29 2-£ 
Vosburgh Hdep, 1.21 2- 
Ladies Hdcp.... iRare 31 3-£ 


BOWIE RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Bowie, Md. 


Abraham Le pa Weeper’s Boy.. 
Miss Marylan 


| 
. 


544 


6 
Burch Mem. Hd. /Kinda Smart..... 6 
So. Maryland Hd.|Fabricator.......| 7 
Rarbarairictenic Solar System..... 6 
Bowie Hdep..../|Third Brother... . 
Governor's Gold 


yy » 


ee a ea 
BRR RSH 


oe 


CHURCHILL DOWNS—1 mile 
Louisville, Ky. 


Federal Hill... .. 


PG Ga 


Derby Trial... .. 
Debutante St. ..| Margaretta. . 
Oaks Prep Pillow Talk. . 
Churchill Downs.|Swoon's Son. 
Louisville Hd. ..| Munchausen. 
Bashford Manor,| Little Reaper 
Falls City Hd.. .| Leallah 
Clark Hdep..... 


OO CnOONIC 6100 
aN 
Bre wis 
bo = ON 
SSRERISS 
1 Jat Bo us sos 


DEL MAR—1 mile 
Del Mar, Calif. 


Royal Academy..} 6 
Eddie Schmidt...| 8 


Oceanside Hdep. 
San Diego Hdep. 
La Jolla Hdep.. . 
Debutante St... 
Bing Crosby Hd. 6 
Del Mar Hdep. 9 
Del Mar Derby..|Mystic Eye...... . 

8 


en! 
i) 

NS 
rey, 


ik Sm toe 


Del Mar Futurity Old Pueblo). .:.....% 
Escondido Hdcp.|Hi Pardner...... 


DELAWARE PARK—1 mile 
Stanton, Del. 


1 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1 
1. 


SSeSsss 


Wilmington Hd.. 
a oc ae Turf 
Akbar Khan..... 84 
Lucky Dip....... 


Hd 
Kent Gtakes: 
Polly Drummond 
Stakes....... 
Leonard Richards 
Tom Roby Stpl. 
Stakes 


Dance Card..... 5 
Lucky Dip...... 9 


~ 


Glencannon...... 
Christiana Stks., |Hubcap.. f 
Georgetown Stpl. Morphenss 
Delaware Oaks..|Bayou....... 
New Castle St... Princesa Turia. 
Dover Allowance|Bolero....... 
Indian River Stpl|Rhythminhim 
Delaware Hdep.. |Princess Turia... 
Sussex Turf Hd../Rafty........... 


_ 


Loa SJ 
DMOSMUWOARAIH 
SS 


DETROIT RACE COURSE—1 mile 


Livonia, Mich. 


Michigan Mile. .|My Night Out...{ 8 11.47 2-5 
FAIR GROUNDS—1 mile 
New Orleans, La. 
New Year's End.\Irish Cheer...... 1.11 2-5 
Old Hickor ate Ramrod......... 8% |1.42 2.5 
Pegasus Hdep...|Gunrod......... Picea. 
coe Hep... need. ee Che . 1.13 | 
juisiana pee SCR ts My ih. =! 
A. B. Letellier ‘ be 
Mem. Hdep... |Full Flight... ... 9 1.52 
Consolation Hd..{Ramrod......... 814 11.43 4-5 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 827 
GARDEN STATE PARK—1 mile JAMAIC 
A—1 mile 
Camden, N. J. Jamaica, L, I., N. Y. 

Event inner ar me | Event | Winner | Fur. | Time 
Valley Forge Hd.|Tellarian...... He Paumonok Hd.. .|Jet Action. . 1 = 
Delaware Valley.|King Hairan.._.! es ne Swift Stakes. ._! ‘|. 6. Ae as 
Rancocas Stakes. |Oil Rich......... 5 0.59 2-5 | Prioress St...... I 6 | 1.12 
Betsy Ross St... {Evening Time....| 6 [1.11 1-5 | Gotham Stakes. . 844 |1.45 3-5 
Cherry Hill St..: |Nisht Amool.. |: 5 [0.59 1-5 | Correction Hd...| Little Pach 6 | 1.11 4-5 
Colonial Hdep...|Venomous....... 6 1.10 Jamaica Hdep.. .| Pertshire... 6 1.11 1-5 
Camden Hdep...|Third Brother....| 9 {1.48 1-5 | Bed O’Roses Hd Little Pache.....|  8)4 |1.47 
Gardenia Trial.‘ |Idun............ 1.37 2-5 | Rosedale Stakes.| Poly Hi......... 5 (0.59 4-5 

uaker City Hd. |Manteau 9 1.49 Champlain Hd..|Happy Princess. .| 6 1.11 2-5 
J. Breeders’... (Wendasy- eg Lil Wilson Hdep....|Jovial Jove..... Aare! 1,11 4-5 
Gardenia Stakes. (Idun..... ‘| 8% 11145 2-5 Fashion Stakes..|Poly Hi......... 5 1,00 
Princeton Hd... |Decathion. ss ini) 1.09 3-5 | Bellerose Hdcp..|Floral Park...... 9 1.52 
Benj. Franklin. : |Bold Ruler 8% |1.44 1-5 Bergen Beach...|Countermand....; 84 |1.45 1-5 
Jersey Belle St. ./Pink Velvet. Big 0-48 1-5 | wnterborousn ad.) Venomous. Cae 6 ae 
= : ore .|Lis Royale....... 8 -46 
New world record Queens County..|Bold Ruler... ... Bi 1.42 4-5 
GOLDEN GATE FIELDS—1 mile Long Island Hd.|Promethean..... 13 2.44 
Albany, Calif. Firenze Hdep...|Gay Life........ 9 1.50 2-5 

; Frizette Stakes. .|Idun............ 814 |1.46 4-5 
Vallejo Hdcp....)Lucky H.L...... Bi 1.04 Gallant Fox Hd.|Eddie Schmidt..,| 13° |2.42 2-5 
Richmond Hd...)Dumpty Humpty.) 6 *1.08 Staten Island. . ./Sorceress........ 6 1.11 3-5 
San Francisco Remsen Stakes. .| Misty Flight... .. 8% (1.45 

Mile Hdcp....|Battle Dance....| 8 1.35 1-5 | Knickerbocker.../Promised Land...) 8} }1,43 2-5 
_Gold'n Poppy Hd|Mateka......... 8 1.36 The Sport Page. .|Tick Tock....... 6 1.M1 
Srpapivorid record: Roamer Hdep...! Promised Land...| 9% 11.55 3-5 
GULFSTREAM PARK—1 mil KEENELAND—1 1/16 miles 
Hallandale, Fla. 5 Lexington, Ky. 
= Phoenix Hdcp...|Bandit.... 6 1.09 3-5 
Armed Hdcp....|Fabius.......... 6 1.10 2-5 | Ashland Stakes. . |Jota Jota. . 6 1.10 4-5 
Magic City Hd. .'Call Me Lucky...| 8+ /|1.40 1-5] Ben Ali Hdep... 7 1.25 3-5 
Hutcheson St... |Jet Colonel.... 6% |1.16 Lafayette St.. 4% |0.48 2-5 
Appleton Hdcp..|Bardstown....... 9 1.49 2-5 | Blue Grass St. 9 1.47 2-5. 
Fountain of Alcibiades St.... 7+ |1.27 4-5 
Wouths.....:. 0/0 Gen. Duke......| 84 (|1.44 Breeders’ Fut...|Fulerum.....-.. 7+ |1.26 2-5 
Sh eee oral poate Poe Peto % aoe 25 Spinster Stakes../Bornastar.......) 9 1.49 1-5 
ne py. i - 

ler kta 2 3 LAUREL RACE COURSE—1 mile 

OMe chee Estacion 8% |1.42 2-5 Laurel, Md. 

Florida Derby... |Gen. Duke...... 9 *1 464-5 | Capitol Hdep...|Solid Gem....... 6 1.11 1-5 
Ft. Lauderdale Cherry Blossom ,| Infatuation...... 6 1.11 3-5 

Cy 1 ee INeedlesi es.) xc 8% |1.42 Chesapeake Trial] Four Fathoms...,| 6 1.11 3-5 
Biscayne Bay Hd. |\La Verite........ 8% |1.44 Chesapeake St...|/Inswept......... 814 |1.44 2-5 
South. Cross Hd.!Grand Canyon...| 9 1.50 Spring Turf Hd..|Aeschylus.......| 814 |1.41 3-5 

*Equalled world record. Maryland Fut...|Sew It Up....... 6 1.12 4-5 
Turk CUp;auc 2 Mahan... ise. 9 1.53 2-5 

HAWTHORNE RACE COURSE—1 mile Washington D.C. 
Cicero, Ill. International..]Mahan........., 12 2.34 3-5 
Md. Fall Hdep. .| Prince Du Houlme! 13 2.59 1-5 


Chicago Hdecp...|Dogoon......... 8 1.35 1-5 
Midwest Hdcp..|Swoon’s Son..... 6% |1.16 4-5 LINCOLN_DOWNS—13/16 miles 
Renee a - o{Clermont. ....:.% 81% |1.49 3-5 Lincoln R. I. 
~ WV. Ww! Inaugural Hd... |Oclirock........ vt 1.32 1-5 
Mem. Si ’s Son..... 4 - 4 
Beare Ba: ott i] BIS" [LT Ack | Sere ind: Gaim |e ee 
Juvenile Hdcp...|Terra Firma..... 6 1.11 4-5 | Springfield Hd...|Double Bid.....,| 814 |1.49 4-5 
Hawthorne Gold Pawtucket Hd... |Hello Mom...... 7 (1,26 1-5 
} 2) ee Round Table....| 10 2.00 1-5 Bridgeport ah ‘ Rackongne re heees- 84 — ee 
. Springfield... |Rockcastle...... ; - 
Pee OL PAE as aece New London Hd.|Switch On......: 7 (1.26 1-5 
ialeah, Fla. Lincoln Special. .|Paper Tiger...... 8% 11,46 3-5 
Event Winner Fur. | Time MONMOUTH PARK—1 mile 
Inaugural Hd ‘Decathlon 6 1.09 2-5 Oreanporr aos ae 
Winter Season (I) (Greek Spy.......| 7 {1.23 373 | Oceanport Hd... |Decathion....... 6 |1.08 2-5 
Winter Seas. aii Trentonian. ..... one 22 alert eG Op tee Rue eine Leteeee : ee a3 
Jasmine Stakes..|Pamper Me...... 6 {1.10 4-5 ne valor maa Ya evear Vos © eek 8 liaeacs 
Hibiscus Stakes..|Gallant Man..... 6 {1.10 egret: Hep... | NNSS Bren eel Peete 
Palm Beach Hd. |Switch On....... 7  \1/24 1-5 | Long Branch Hd.|Beau Fond...... 844 |1.4 
Royal Palm Hd. |First Served... .. 9 1.50 Colleen Stakes...|Poly Hi......... 5% |1.06 1-5 
Bahamas Stakes. |Bold Ruler 7 1.22 PPE ere ,+- {Bolero U. ... 6% +i 5% |1.03 3-5 
i 3 Oe aaa ae s im ongfellow 
resis Mea nee ol BM loka | | Hd, (D-. 2x Combustion II...] 8 |1.38 1-5 
McLennan Hd... |Summer Tan..... 1.48 4-5 | Longfellow (II)..|Knave......... 8, [1.38 4-5 
Columbiana Hd. |Amoret... . 1.23 1-5 | Molly Pitcher Hd. Manotick........ 84 |1.42 4-5 
Everglades St Gen. Duke. . 1.47 2-5 | Rumson Hdep... Decathlon......, 6 1.09 2-5 
Hialeah Juvenile.|Board Man 0.34 Monmouth Hd.. |Dedicate..... 10 2,01 4-5 
Black Helen Hd. |Amoret 1:54.3-8 | eae en Se randy Hombere 
: han f am r ; = 5 M4 |i. - 
Hialeah Turf Hd. |\Jabneh.... : 2.31 1-5 Miss Woodt'd St Mrs Hellen, 6 1:10 1:5 
HOL Ls N. J. Futurity... |Capitor... % }1. - 
? Lah aed te ST as Monmouth Oaks. |Romanita. PH aah 1.50 1-5 
x Sorority Stakes.. |Bridgework...... 6 1.12 4-5 
Debonair Stks.. .|Lightning Jack...) 6 1.11 4-5 | Midsummer Hdle 
Laguna Purse...|Pit Boss......... 6 1.09 2-5 Hdep........|Ideal View....... 16 3.56 
Avalon Purse. ..|The Pie King....| 6 1.09 4-5 | Choice Stakes... |Vertex.....-.--- 9 1.49 
Los Angeles Hd .|Porterhouse...... 7 1,20 4-5 | Matriarch Hdcp. Pardala. oisi8.. 8% |1.44 3-5 
Ae do dori f SS AS oe oo Bi eH ace Sapling Stakes...'Plion......-..++ 6 1.11 2-5 
ornian St...|Social mber... s - rae 
Will Rogers St..|Round Table...:| 8 |1.34 2-5 NARRAGANSETT EAS ee ee 
Golden State tue 
Breeders’ Hd..|Eddie Schmidt...| 814 |1.42 2-5 | Endurance Hd. is, 
Cinderella St....|Glorious Nymph..| 5 0.58 1-5 gk Se RE eae Now Hear This...| 9 1.54 1-5 
Argonaut Mile. . peas 1.33 4-5 | Endurance (I1)..|Letdown........ 9 1.53 3-5 
El Dorado Hd... 6 Vas ee aie ra ee Go Lightly...... 814 |1.44 1-5 
Inglewood Hd... a -5 | Endurance , 
Ered to Spare.. 7 1.21 1-5 () eee tee rs March Brat,..... 9% |1.59 4-5 
Westchester St. . 514 |1.03 2-5 | Endurance Hd. 
Vanity Hdep.... 9 1.48 4-5 (20 Tee eee Now Hear This.,.| 94 |1.59 4-5. 
Cinema Hdcp... 9 1.47 4-5 | Governor’s Hd..|Go Lightly......| 9 1.51 
Starlet Stakes... 6 1.10 1-5 | Bristol Hdep.... |Oclirock......... 6 1.10 3-5 
Sunset Hdep...,|Find..........-- 13 2.49 Jeanne d’Arc St. 'Tempted........ 8% |1.47 4-5 


OAKLAWN PARK—1 mile 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


SPORTSMAN’S P PARE 16 mile 


cations Fur. | Time 
Event Winner Fur. me Event ee 
ugural Hi - ure. . az 
Southland Hd... \Sir Tribal....... 8+ |1.40 Thos. Nash Hd..|King BeBe...... Bi 1.47 4-5 
Arkansas Derby. |Kentucky Roman| 9 1.49 2-5 { ’s Park Pilot. 8 1.53 1-5 
Rai peepee ‘ = 
PIMLICO RACE COURSE—1 mile Porn ey 
Baltimore. Md. Club Point of Order...| 834 |1.52 1-5 
ah ae 3 Police Call...... «| 6% 11.28 
cakes Pre Bold Ruler...... 8% |1- = 
Black Eyed Susan Pillow Talk...... 844 11.45 SUFFOLK  eeotiecy 1 mile 
‘Starters Hdep...|Kilimanjaro..... 11 2.19 1-5 East Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Fitz Hdep. .|Ricci Tavi....... 944 |1.57 2-5 | Dau Revere Hd.| Boston Doge ee 6 1.11 
Pimlico Breeders’ Faneuil Hall Hd.|The Crack....... 6 1.10 4-5 
Stakes ae. “tow: ontave........ 8% |1.47 2-5 Plymouth Rock.. Doe Bun paper ico te 8 1% bse as 
Maryland Allow- Bunker H e Echo... .... es 
ances Stakes. .|Wendasy........ 814 11.45 4-5 | Governor’s Hd. -|Golden Sun... -. - 8 {1.38 2-5 
Bay State 
RANDALL PARK—1 mile Kindergarten. .| Deadeye Dick... 516 |1.06 4-5 
North Randall, Ohio John ‘Alden Hd. Bh ee a Fa 1.11 
= ~ ee 
eee ORRIN eins ae nee lr agenela Purse,/Star Rover... 6 |1.121-5 
— New an 
ao ee en ee Turt Hdep....|Ros-Nuala....... 12 |2.33 1-5 
Pelham Hdep Switch On G [L0F 2-5 | area iden. ..| Galea. can eee 
series OWE UCR ID. 0 3 «> 2) " = cp...|Saratoga Pete.... é 
White Mountain. |Switch On....... 834 |1.43 2-5 Mayflower st. Deadeye Dick.. .. + |1.46 4-5 
OG aaeets oe J |Switeh On 6 |1.10 d-Dead heat 
reen. ep... |Switch On,...... - 
Keene Hdep ea .. [Big Paddy. 8+ |1.45 3-5 TANEORANS ue 
New Eng. Fut... |Dandy Blitzen. 6 1.11 2-5 San Bruno, Calif. 
Concord Hdep. . |\d-Big Paddy..... 8% |1.43 4-5 | Peninsula Hd... )Battle Danece.... 
d-Eamohe....... Lassie Stakes... .|Bermuda Punch. | 6 1.13 
d-Dead heat Tanforan Hd..../|Battle Dance.... 84 |1.43 2-5 
SANTA ANITA PARK—1 mile THISTLE DOWN —1 mile 
Arcadia, Calif. North Randall, Ohio 
San paprial Hd.. cor nee roeaetean 2 rae : . Ohio Derby..... (Manteau........ | Sees 
Los Feliz St.....|8 Villiam...... 3 - 
Beverly Hills... .|Social cHenbak: es a 1.11 TROPICAL PARK—1 mile 
El Encino Hd.. .|Blue Volt. . 10 2.07 2-5 Coral Gables, Fla. 
San Fernando St.|Holandes IT... - . | 84 |1.43 1-5 | New Year's Hd..|Decathion....... 6 11.09 2-5 
San Miguel St...|Buford.......... 6 1.09 3-5 | Robt. E. Lee Hd.|Gray Phantom 814 |1.42 2-5 
SantaMonicaHd.|Mary Machree...| 7 — |1.22 Hurricane Hdcp.|Nitime.......... 814 |1.43 1-5 
Santa Catalina. .|Honeys Alibi....-) 9 {1.48 4-5 | Tropical Hdep...|Bardstown....... 9 |1.48 4- 
San Vicente Hd.|Buford.......... % 1.22 
Det ae Spinney... 0..... 10 2.04 4-5 UNITED HUNTS 
Jalif. Breeders 
Champion... .|Prince Khaled....| 834 |1.42 3-5 {Run at Belmont Park) 
San Marcos Hd..| Alidon 10 2.05 4-5 | N. Y. Turf Writ- 
Santa Ynez St..,|/Sully’s ‘Tra’ 6 1.10 1-5 ers Hdep..... Policeman Day...| 16 3.42 
San Antonio Hd .|'Terrang. . 9 1.47 2-5 ae Gwaih- 
San ents Rey Hd. Posadas. . ae ; <a ee ae ho ee “seas Nejizc% +. cee 20 4.42 2-5 
San Felipe Hd...|Joe OO ah. lish 4 a - = 
Santa Margarita.|Our Betters...... 9 1.49 sified Hdep. ..|Cohoes.......... 8 1.36 4-5 
Santa Susana...|Market Basket...| 8 1.37 2-5 
Wash. Birthday WASHINGTON PARK—1+* miles 
Pees aia Pe a cea SLT 2 wae 1-5 Homewood, Iil. 
Fitzger: Hd. uc de-Fer...... 4 
Camino Real Hd. Born DSN yea aad 10 2.05 1-5 | Sheridan Hdep. . \Iron Leige....... 8 1.37 
Santa Barbara.. Prlades rs ee es 8% |1.42 Meadowland (I). |King Bruce II....| 6 1.11 1-5 
San Bernardino... ghtning Jack 8% |1.49 1-5 | Meadowland (ID |Munchausen..... 6 1.11 4-5 
—~ Arch Ward sehen 
SARATOGA—1'< miles Hdep. ...|Hoop Band...... 91% |1,.54 3-5 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. , Hacp mae pet me swe : : is = 
Flash Stakes....|Wing Jet........ Bog] kcO7 2-8) gone” SOO ee inne ll 4- 
Sehuylerville. ae Pocahontas, aoe: Aa 1.07 2-5 Clang Hdep..... Flight History...| 6 1,10 1-5 
romise St...... atrick Begorra..| 12 i - 
Test Stakes... | Miss Blue Jay...| 7 {1.24 2-5 WOODBINE—1 mile 
Beverwyck Stpl.|Ancestor........ 16/4. 14 Etobicoke, Ont. 
American Legion, |Ricci Tavi......)| 7 1.25 Queen's Plate... \)Lyford Cay...... 10 2.02 3-5 
Diana Hdep pie aerdala cc: 9 1.53 King Edward 
No. aunenican’ | ACUMIO. rat etl LO 4.14 Gold Cup..... Fleet Path....... 8% {1.44 2-5 
Sanford Stakes..|/Louis d’Or.......| 6 1.13 1-5 | Canadian Cham- 
S'toga Stpl. Hd... Shipboard....... 20 5.12 1-5 pionship Stks.. |Spinney......... 13 2.46 1-5 
Merchants & Tattling Stakes. . Kitty Girt he Ee 9 1.56 3-5 
Citizens...... Admiral Vee. . 14 2.59 3-5 | Durham Cup Hd.|Hartney......... 10 2.12 
Horse Champions by Classes in 1957 
Source: Poll by The Morning Telegraph and Daily Racing Form 
Horse of the Year....Bold Ruler Best three-year-old...Bold Ruler Best handicap filly 
Best Two-year-old......... Idun Three-year-old colt..Bold Ruler OL IMATE eck ...Pucker Up 
Two-year-old colt......... Nadir Three-year-old filly....... Bayou Best sprinter .... pea 
Two-year-old filly.......... Idun Best handicap horse...Dedicate Best tha aie 


Nej 
Best grass horse....Round Table 


All-America Football Teams for 1957 
LOOK MAGAZINE 
Composite double team selected by Football Writers Association of America 


End Fred Dugan.. 

End Jim Gibbons. 

End Jimmy Phillips Auburn 
End Dick Wallen. 

Tackle Alex Karras ... 

Tackle Charlie Krueger 

Tackle Lou Michaels .................. 

Mackle> Tom -Topping.............+26.c.. 0. uke 
famerds Bill’ Johnson............... 0006 Tennessee 
Promtamoul Krisher .........,.... .., Oklahoma 
Guard Jackie Simpson........ .. Mississippi 


Guard Aurelius Thomas.............. Ohio State 
Center Dan Currie .............. Michigan State 
Center Bob Reifsnyder. .. 005.002. sceek ook Navy 
Back Bob Anderson ae: <2 ..50 08. ae Army 
Back Jim » Bakhtiaricnc. eee a ee Virginia 
Back JONN=CTOW Nia ener ane Texas A. & M. 
Back Lee, Grosscup.. sei ceniien ray Beta Utah 
Back King (Hill Vance ee eee eee Rice 
Back Walt pores E Sacare ae bes aes State 
Back Bob Stransky.:.......).22..; Colorado 
Back Jimmy, Taylors wks Louisiana State 


e 


~ Miles” Purl'gs 


Min. See. 
0331 


Sept. 7, 1906] Butte, Mont. 

3-1-2 Feb, 5, 1916] Juarez, Mex. 

Mar. 30, 1957) Ph 

41-2 Apr. 23, 1947 
Apr, 195 


He nm Bt Belmont. Park, N. 


1-2 


no eet: Belmont Park, N. 
Ae cooper Inglewood, Catit. - 
5 UAR aS Epsom, England _ 
UB. cee ee PJM | Sosa eed ly 13 5| Arlington Heights, Tl 
Nance’s Ace....... Dec. 27, Coral Gables, Fla. 
Bold Bazooka...... Inglewood, Calif. 
sf SAveen cab $ 26 h 1956) coe Sabie aay 
= tee eee elmont Park, N. Y _ 
Broken Tendril...... 1 
Dumpty Humpty.... 
Vestinent 


Belmont Park. N. Y 

Belmont Park, N. Y. 

6 Bh 0 ere 21 Inglewood, Calif. a 
Hampton Court, Englan: 

Brighton, England 2 

Sis 9, 1956| Inglewood, Calif. 


QOD rs cs sree ater suaere ts 950} Albany, Calif. 
fer ricaticke Gast fide phe Pe ee tate Inglewood, Calif. 
SWADSdiacepes. chusye ees July Inglewood, Calif. 
Gen, Duke. ....... 3 i Hallandale, Fla. 
Fleet Bird........... 4 123 4, 5 
1 INDOES 1.60-w wo arersie 5 127 
13-8 2 14 1-5 |Man o’ War...... Bey eed 126 
1-2 223 The Bastard......... 3 124 . 18 Newmarket, Eng. 
1 1-2 turf 2 29 1-5 |Stud Poker...... Rgiaialie 18) 115 y Miami, Fla. 
*1 1-2 turf 2 00 1-5 |Mark-Ye-Well....... 5 126 ieee Arcadia, Calif. 
1 5-8 2 38 1<5 (Swaps... ...-....000) 4 130 Inglewood, Calif. 
1 3-4 2524-5 |Noor........ Oc. eetany (ed 117 ‘| Mar, Areadia, Calif. 
17-8 3 13 4-5 | Pharawell 5 119 E Hallandale, Fla. 
a2 315 Polazal....-..... Cali ces ris y 38. Salisbury, England 
2°1-16 3 29 3-5 | Midafternoon 4 126 2 Jamaica, N. Y. 
21-8 335 mturion 5 144 i Newbury, England 
2 1-4 3 37 3-5 | Dakota 4 116 Linfield, England 
2 3-8 415 Wiki Jack 4 97 . 8, I Tijuana, Mex. 
'2 1-2 4 14 3-5 | Miss Grillo 6 118 js Pimlico, Md. Bice 
2 5-8 4 51 2-5 | Worthman 5 101 b Tijuana, Mex. : 
23-4 4 48 4-5 |Shot Put 4 126 ug. 1 Washington Pk., Chicago. 
27-8 5 23 BORRT tres oe 5 100 1 Tijuana, Mex. 
3 5 15 Farragut 5 113 Agua Caliente, Mex. 


®Made on down-hiil course. s Straight course. w Workout. 


Record of Man o’ War g * 


: aa 1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD oe 
Race Dist. Wt. =a Time | Place Purse ae 
ERM ret tate Shes Olt ov nicie/oistaisieleueis(alers 4% 115 1 759 | Belmont $ 500 
Keene Memorial...........6---s0+ee8 5st 115 1 1:05 3-5 Belmont 4,200 
Youthful...... 4 byt 120 1 1:06 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
% 130 1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct 2,825 
y% 130 1 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 
% 130 1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
% 130 2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 700 | 
% 130 1 1:12 Saratoga 7,609 
H% 130 1 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 
% 127 1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 


1% 1 Pimlico $ 23,000 
1 it Belmont 825 
1% 1 Belmont 7,950 
1 1 Jamaica 3,850 
1% 126 1 Aqueduct 4,850 
13-16] 131 1 Saratoga 4,700 
1%. «=:129 1 Saratoga 9,275 
1% | 126 1 Belmont 15,040 
14% 118 1 Belmont 5,850 
11-16] 138 1 Havre de Grace 6,800 
1% 120 1 Kenilworth Park} 80,000 


$166,140 


* blished record time. **Match race against Sir Barton. 

Man o’ War died of a heart attack (Nov. 1, 1947) at the Faraway Farm of his owner, Samuel D. 
Riddle, in the rolling meadow country eight miles north of Lexington, Ky., where the big red stallion 
had spent most of his life. It is estimated that Man o’ War brought approximately $1,000,000 in prize 


f and the sale of foals, to his owner. f 
wan ourar was foaled March 29, 1917, in the late August Belmont’s stables near Lexington. His 


ir Play and his dam Mahubah. Riddle bought him at the Saratoga yearling sales (1918) 
ae on. Man ay War made his first start, as a two-year-old, at Belmont, June 6, 1919, and won. 
The only time he lost in 21 starts was when Upset beat him in the Sanford Stakes at Saratoga 
(Aug. 13, 1919). 

r. after his retirement (1921), sired many famous racing horses, including War Admiral, 
Rrreaioe, Mace Battleship, Clyde Van Dusen, Bateau and Fair Manhurst. During the 26 years of his 
retirement, more than 1,500,000 persons visited his farm to view him at close quarters. : 


830 Sporting Events—Grand National; Jockeys; Triple Crown; Revenues 
. ie ite at sR tS 
Grand National Steeplechase 


The Gr National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4-year-olds and 
up. The ee was run (1837-1838) at Maghull and then without a break at Aintree, near Liverpool, 
except in the World War I years, 1916-1919, when it was moved to Gatwick. 

Course record—9.20%5—Golden Miller, 1934; Bogskar, 1940. + 


kar, 1040. a eS eee 
Year| Winner | + Owner # (|| Year Winner Owner 
Sprig........ ......|Mrs. M. Partridge |/1940...../Bogskar............! Lord Stalbridge 
8. 1941, 1942 1943, 1944, 1945, not run 
a ea eee ean . Git ce ; ae 


Teg. 
Shaun Goilin........ 00 


‘ 8 Shotts" Cottage 
Grakle........05++e/C. 94: . eila’s ls 
Forbra......... vine WY. ...|Russian Hero 
‘Keisboro Jack.. : 
Golden Miller. 


1923.|I. Parke......| 718| 173 ||1935.|C. Stevenson. .| 1,099] 206 
1924.|I Parke. _!11/| 844 1936. |B. James......|1 


1925.|A. Mortense! 1937 .|J. 
1926.|R. Jones... 1938. /J. Longden 
1927.|L. Hardy. 1939. |D. 

1928. |J. Inzelone. 40. 1 


1929. |M. Knight. :..| °871] 149 |/1941. 


1954 |W. Shoemaker.| 1,251) 380 
1932.|J. Gilbert..... ,050) 212 ||1944, 1955.|W. Hartack. ...| 1,702) 417 
1933. |J. Westrope. ..| 1,224/ 301 |/1 . Ne os 1956.|W. Hartack....! 1,387] 347 
1934.|M. Peters..... 1,045] 221 ||1946.|T. Atkinson... .| 1,377] 233 |{1957*|W. Hartack ...|...... 341 


*Through Nov. 30, 1957. ; : 

World Lifetime Jockey Record—Johnny Longden rode his 4,871 winner at Del Mar, Calif., Sept. 3, 
1956, breaking the world riding record of 4,870 held by Sir Gordon Richards of England. Willie Shoe- 
maker became the first jockey in American racing history to earn two million dollars in purses in one 
year, Oct. 18, 1956. 


Triple Crown Turf Winners, Owners and Jockeys 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 


Year Horse Owner Jockey || Year Horse Owner Jockey 
1919 Sir Barton J, K. L. Ross J. Loftus ||/1941 Whirlaway Warren Wright E. Arcaro 
1930 Gallant Fox William Woodward E.Sande||1943 Count Fleet Mrs. J. D. Hertz _ J. Longden 
1935 Omaha W. Woodward W. Saunders ||1946 Assault R. J. Kleberg W. Mehrtens 
1937 War Admiral S D Riddle C. Kurtsinger]/1948 Citation Warren Wright E. Arcaro 
Horse Racing Revenue to States in 1956 
Racing days Attendance Total wagered *Revenue to state 
Thor- Thor- ) 
State ough | Har- ough Har- Thorough-| Harness /Thorough-| Harness 
bred ness bred ness bred bred | 
Arizona... BS ba reer $11,081,745 $586,123). 3 22.2 ie 
Arkansas, . Lae iadis os 14,435,939 911,233) >.) eee 
California 7 289 103 360,341,915 21,414,357| $2,400,082 
Colorado....,. BS) etek can, bee 10,869,833 547,347) < sau aan 
Delaware (1)... 33 50 36,863,207 ,601,274| 493,490 
Florida,....... DT OOM. 170,590,06. 14,694,943) .......... 
Illinois (1)..... 294 170 213,918,109) 14,960,328} 2,575,914 
Kentucky (1).. 109 45 47,290,08 2,012,165) 66,4 
Louisiana...... 83 63 37,893,129 1,984,268) 79,707 
Maine (1)..... 42 74 7,365,929 96,729 176,159 
Maryland...., 119 92 114,318,500 6,646,206} 1,126,125 
Massachusetts . 66 63 58,916,744 4,565,828 797,056 
Michigan...... 118 153 668,307) 5,757,229} 1,779,080 
Nebraska (2)... QB et cate 27,446,58 76,881) eae 
N. Ham )snire., ey hark oe 42,498,18 2,810) 7119). (teen 
New Jersey... . 150 50 264,176,363 23,267,181 528,785 
New Mexico... CIN egetean 9,668, 53 69,879) . #4... ee 
New York (1)., 197 543 381,706,245) 325,420,967] 44,778,554] 29,083,201 
OMNO See oi aa 339 168} 1,707,291 487,615| 105,344,518} 17,627,090| 6,313,831 773,173 
Oregon......., i) ee 193,418], .... 0.005 6,664,606) .......... 73,293)". eee 
Rhode Island ,. OS ches cas 1,130,368 7. 2h sitsits 84,032,741) coe. coe ak 6,421,570). +. ssn ae 
South Dakota,, Oat ots NOL LCR) OF katsy aia 2,860,922) .......... 88,206). sane 
Washington.... OB Riek we « ZOO GSO 4 cane tee 19,351,107) .......... 982,694)... oe | 
West Virginia, . BON rks ws BOS VST ks: sm tkpehta SGLCO TAG! No aes ote 2,693,851), 2c eee | 
Totals...... 3,033| 1,574| 28,341,688| 9,787,714 |2,171,372,449| 536,880,384 |164,062,687 39,879,246 


*Fairs: Additionally, a number of states received revenues from county fairs and quarter-horse 
facing in 1956: California, $1,927,854; Colorado, $103,688; Maine, $153,847; Maryland, $991,188; Massa- 
chusetts, $278,498; New Mexico, $15,148; Ohio, $20,266; Oregon, $23,850. 


Revenues include license fees, pari-mutuel taxes, admissions, breaks, and that from miscellaneous 
sources, 


| 
i 
| 
| 
(1) Flat racing and harness racing under jurisdiction of separate commissions. 
(2) Racing Commission collects and receives all license fees and miscellaneous income, which is 

divided at end of year among 93 counties for agricultutal projects. 


TOTAL RACING REVENUE TO STATES BY YEARS 
19 


SHOW sl. $16,145,182.00| 1946 .............. $94,035,859.47 5d eee 142,489 | 
1941 . _ 21,128-173.00 97,926,984.16| 1953 10...) /1 727) Terese ace ee 
1942 22,005,278.00 95,803,363.95 1054e— uae ee 178,015,828.00 
ie ee saseesrgs | 1988 0 see @ 
1945 : 65/265,405.48 11'7;250;564.00)|%sa 0 tt eee 201 ee 


Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing Records 


831 


Trotting and Pacing Records 


Source: United States Trotting Association (Records to Nov. 15, 1957) 
TROTTING RECORDS 
(Records at one mile unless otherwise noted) 


World and All-age gen 5514—Greyhound, 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1938. 

All-age Staition—*1: 25746—Star's Pride, Du 
Quoin, Il!l., Aug. 29, 
cae Mare—t: 2y6%4 Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 
pee Coma: :1534—Airdale, Lexington, Ky., 

1c 
Yearling Filly—2:1515—Rilda Rose, Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 1955. 

Two-year-old Stallion—*2:00—Scott Frost, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 5, 1954: 2:00—Titan Hanover, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 1944. 

Two-year-old Le aehee 5944—Yankee Lass, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 

Two-year-old Geiaing—»: 03—Record Mat, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 195 

Three-year-old Stallion—1: 58—Titan Hanover, 


Du Quoin, Ill., Sept. 5, 1945. 
hree-year-ol via Filly—1:59—Nimble Colby, Lex- 
ington, Ky., 15, 1956. 


Recess ene Se Greyhound, 
Springfield, Ill., Aug. 21, 

Four-year-old Siaition—1: 57¥4—Spencer Scott, 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 27, 

Four-year-old Mare—*1: RA 4A—Rosalind, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 30, 1937; 1: :5914—Margaret Castle- 
ton, Lexington, Ky., Oct. , 1937. 

—*1: 57144 — Greyhound, 


Four-year-old Gel 
Springfield, Ill., Aug. 21, 1936. 
All-age Stallion, Half-mile Track—*2: 0045— 
Galophone, Westbury, N.Y., July 27, 1956. 
All-age Mare, Hailf-mile Track—*2:0114—Prox- 
imity, Westbury, N.Y., June 24, 0. 
All-age Gelding, Half-mile ‘Track — 1:5934 — 
Greyhound, Goshen, N.Y., July 16, 1937. 
Half-mile—*0: 5844 4—Temple Harvester, Aurora, 
Til., Aug. 5, 1925. 
1-1/16 Miles — *2:0625 Arcadia, 
Calif., May 20, 1950. 
1-1/16 Miles, Half-mile Track—*2:10—Faber 
Hanover, Westbury, N.Y., June 9, 1956. 
1-3/16 Miles—*2:2245—Scotch Victor, Inglewood, 
Calif., Nov. 6, 1954. 
114 Miles — *2: 3035 — Pronto Don, 
Calit., Nov. 24, 1951. 
1144 "Miles, Half-mile Track — *2:33 — Florican, 
Westbury, N.Y., Aug. 5 ae 
1% Miles — 3:021 — Greyhound, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Sept. 14, 1937. 
115 Miles, ‘Half-mile a yet 0616 — Star’s 
ee Westbury, N.Y., June 29, 1951 
Miles—4:06—Greyhound, Indianapolis, Ind., 
sept. 19, 1939. 
2 Miles, Half-mile Track—*4:1045—Pronto Don, 
Westbury, N.Y., Sept. 13, 1951. 
3 Miles—6 :4915—Lee Stout, Trumansburg, N.Y., 
Oct. 7, 1939. 


— Proximity, 


Inglewood, 


PACING 


World and All-age Stallion Record—1:55—Billy 
Direct, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 1938; *1:55— 
Adios Harry, Vernon N.y., July i6, 1955. 

oan Mare—1: i5634—Her Ladyship, Lexington, 

Sept. 30, 1938 
Kin -age Gelding — 4: 25734 — Winnipeg, Toledo, 
Ohio, Oct. 15 

Two-year-old Car — *1:58 — Torpid, Lexington, 
K Oct. 1, 1956 

itwo-year-old Filly*1: 5814—Good Counsel, Du 
Quoin, Ill., Aug. 27, 1 

Two-year-old Geiding—-*1: 5945—Corsican, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 1, T. 

Three- year-old Colt—1:5724—Solicitor, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., +. 1, 1951;~Tar fleel, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 2, 1951. 

Three-year-old Filly—*1:57—Good Counsel, Ver- 
non, N.Y., July 25, 1957. 

Three-year-old Gelding — *1:59 — Frisco Creed, 
Inglewood, Calif., Nov. 9, 1955. 

Four-year-old Stallion—1:55—Billy Direct, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Sept. 28, ers *1;55, Adios Harry, 
Vernon, N.Y., July 16, 1955 

Four-year- -old Mare—1: 5646—Dottie’s Pick, In- 
glewood, Calif., Nov. 16, 1956. 

Four-year- -old Gelding “1: :58—Frisco Creed, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2 

All- ~age Stallion, Half-mile Track—*1:5835—Hi- 
Lo’s Forbes, Westbury, N.Y., June 6, 1953. 


*Race record. 


| Springfield, Ill., 


<2 er Miles—10:12—Senator L., San Jose, Calif., 


1894. 
as Miles 26: 15—Pascal, New York, N.Y., Nov. 2, 

20 Miles—58:21—Black Rod, Aiken, S.C., March 

30 Miles—1:47: aie Taylor, San Francisco, 
Calif., Feb. 21, 1857 io : 
ae ‘Miles—3: :55:1014—Ariel, Albany, N.¥., May 

100 Miles—8:58:53—Conqueror, Centerville, L.I., 
Nov. 12, 1853. 

Two-year-old in Race—*2:00—Scott Frost, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1954. 

Three-year-old in Race —*1: 5914 — Protector, 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 22, 1931; McLin Hanover, 
Aug. 18, 1938. 

Four-year-old in Race — *1: 5714 — Greyhound, 
Springfield, Ill., Aug. 21, 1936. 

All-age Race Record—*1: 5714—Star’s Pride, Du 
Quoin, Ill., Aug. 29, 1952. 

Fastest Two Heats—1:5834, 1:59—Nibble Han- 
over, Old Orchard Beach, Maine, July 24, 1941. 

Fastest Two Heats, Half-mile Track — 2: 0116, 
2:0145—Galophone, Solon, Ohio, July 25, 1957. 

Fastest Three Heats—2: O1, 2:0014, 2: 100--Grey- 
hound, Goshen, N.Y., Aug. 13, 1936; 2:02, 2:00, 
1: 5914-—Rosalind, Lexington Ky., Sept. 30, 1937. 

Fastest Three Heats, Haif-mile Track—2: 0234, 
220216, : — Scotland’s Comet, Greenville, 
Ohio, Aug. 24, 1944. 

Fastest Four Heats—2: 00145, 1:591%, 2:02, 2:03— 
Nibble Hanover, winner of a second and fourth: 
Spencer Scott, enue hate Moddy Guy, third, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Aug. 29, 

One Mile to "Wigk-wheel” ‘Sulky—*2: 0844—Sunol, 
Stockton, Calif., Oct. 20, 1891. 

High-wheel Sulky, Half-mile Track—2:14144— 
Peter Billiken, Goshen, N.Y., Aug. 20, 1914. 

Team—1:5814—Greyhound and Rosalind, 
dianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939. 

Tandem Team—2:1914—John R, McElwyn and 
Hollyrood Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936. 

Four-in-ha: 2:30 — Damiana, Belnut, Maud 
V. and Nutspra, Chicago, Ill., July 4, 1896. 

Four-in-hand to Coach—2:4614—Arthur Mower, 
Capital Stock, John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood 
Harrier, Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936. 
= Under t. coamerry :0134—-Greyhound, Lexington, 

Vi 

Trotting With be pain Mate—1:5414—Uhlan, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 1913. 

Double-gaited Stallion—2: 02146—(trot), Hodgen, 
Santa Anita, Calif., June 14, 1950; 1:5835 (pace), 
Hodgen, Syracuse, N.Y., Sept. 8, 1950. 

Double-gaited Mare — 1:5914 (pace), Calumet 
Evelyn, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 21, 1935; 1:5916 
(trot), same, Oct. 2, 1936. 


In- 


RECORDS 

All-age Mare, Half-mile Track—*2:00—Dottie’s 
Pick, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 22, 1955. 

Ali-age Gelding, Half-mile 'Track—*2:00—B’- 
Haven, Cicero, Ill., July 8, 1955. 

Half-mile—0:5534—Directum TS 
oh ea 14, 1916. 

44 —Irish Hal, 


1-1/16 Miles — *2:07 
Half-mile Track—*2:0635—Amor- 


Syracuse, N.Y., 


Inglewood, 
Calif., Nov. 8, 1951. 


114 Miles—*2:3025—Dr. Stanton, Arcadia, Calif., 
i 15, 1948. 
1%4 Miles, Half-mile Track—*2:3135—Good Time, 


Wey N.Y., July 3, 1952. 
— Irish Hal, 


1-1/16 Miles — *2:0714 Inglewood, 
Calif., Nov. 24, 1949. 

114 Miles, Half-mile Track — *3:0426 — Adios 
Harry, Westbury, N.Y., July 28, 1955. 

2 Miles — *4: 1335 —'Scottish Pence, Westbury, 
N.Y., Aug. 2, 1951. 

4 Miles—10:10—Joe Jefferson, Knoxville, Iowa, 
Nov. 13, 1891. 

5 Miles—11:54—Angus Peter, Quebec, Canada, 


Sept. 10, 1933 
L Mile, High- sv drash Caer ees 0434—-Dan Patch, 


Macon, Ga., Nov. 30, 
Fastest Two LE 13596, 1 :56146—Adios Harry, 
1:5816, 1:5914— 


Vernon, N.Y., July 8, 1955. 
Fastest Three Heats—*1:5814, 
Her Ladyship, Syracuse, N.Y., Aug. 31, 1938. 


Adios Harry Sets Harness Earnings Record 


a money Ww 
Raceway, Westbury, L.I., 
Previous high for a harness horse was 


Sept. 7, 1957. 


rown pacer owned by J. Howard Lyons of Greenwood, Del., 
winning the $10,000 free-for-all pace "at Roosevelt 
tbner as “harness alae 7 The bate ae Adios Harry’s total earnings at $334,510. 


the $332,363 gained by Pronto Don, a trotter, 


became the 


832 Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing; Horse Show Champions 


ee SS eee 


Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


Best i 
Yr. Winner Time Value | Yr. Winner 
1930—Hanover's Bertha. . 2:03 $56,359 ||1944—Yankee Maid.......... 
1931—Calumet Butler. . 220314 50,921 ||1945—Titan Hanover......... 
1932—The Marchioness 220114 49,489 ||1946—Chestertown........... 
1933—Mary Reynolds. - 2:03.34 0,459 ||1947—Hoot Mon............. 
1934—Lord Jim..............] 220234 5,845 ||1948—Demon Hanover....... 
1935—Greyhound............ 2:02 14 33,321 ||1949—Miss Tilly............- 
1936—Rosalind.............. 2:01 34 35,643 ||1950—Lusty Song............ 
1937—-Shirley Hanover....... 201% ,912 |,1951—Mainliner. .......-.... 
1938—MceLin Hanover........ 220214 37,962 ||1952—Sharp Note........-.-.. 
1939—Peter Astra...........- 2:0444 40,502 ||1953—Helicopter..........-.. 
940—Spencer Scott.......... 2:02 43,658 || 1954—-Newport Dream 
194i1—-Bil! Gallon............ 705 729 ||1955—Scott Frost..........-.. 
1942—The Ambassador....... 2:04 ,954 ||1956—The Intruder....-..... 
1943—Volo Song............- 2:0236 42,298 1\1957—Hickory Smoke........ 
FOX LITTLE BROWN THE HORSEMAN 
STAKE JUG STAKE 
2-yr.-old pacers 3-yr.-old pacers 2-yr.-old trotters 3-yr.-old trotters 
Year | Winner Time |Winner Time! Winner Time)| Winner Time 
1948...|Good Time..... 2:03 2s |Knight Dream...2:0734| Miss Tilly. ....- 2:06 |Egan Hanover.. .2:03 35 
1949.../Our Time.......2:0325; |Good Time..... 2:03 2;| Florican 2:02}; | Bangwaay.....- 205 35 
1950...|Solicitor........ 2:03 25 : 304 25 
1951...) Thunderclap... .2:04% Tar Heel... . si : 4 
1952... .|Losola’s Ensign. .2:03 are 4 - , -2:06 3% 
1953... .| Meadow Pace. . .2:014¢ |Kevstoner. . . . . .2:0235;| Newport Dream. 2:03 # 
1954...|Captain Adios...2:02 |Adios Harry 201 75; Galophone. 04 35 | Harl 
1955...| Bachelor Hanover2:02 |Quick Chief 20015) Saboteur.. . 05 25 | Scott Frost... 
1966;..|"Torpid..... 1... 1:59 4¢ |Noble Adios.. :004<; Bond Hanov 044¢ | Nimble Colby. 202 
1957...'Thorpe Hanover.2:014¢ |Torpid...... :00 42 | Sharpshooter. 05 44 |Cassin Hanover . 2:02 15 
% OTHER HARNESS RACING WINNERS IN 1957 
Event Winner Best time Value 
The Messenger Stake.........-.....:.-.4-. Meadow Lands............. 2:04 $4 $100,084 
American Trotting Classic.................. Galophones... so.siee ue See 2:00 35 75,000 
American Pacing Classic..................-. Widower Creed... 035.200... 1:58 3¢ 75,000 
Wm. Cane Stake (1 1/16 miles)............. PEOFDI. 2k oe es wh visas Cae 2:09 1<¢ 66,952 
The Yonkers (1 1/16 miles)............-.... EiGot Sangeet etes c/ct em eee 2:16 57,812 
SIRMMBPAIMOLICA yee. ee ce ee ee eles aiundred Proof, |e ees ae 2:02 50, 
Miinois'Colt Stake (2P)........0. Sime eee eee Bye Bye Byrd soften th ees 2:04 35 48, 
Rhmois Colt. Stake (2T).:...... 0.05.5 00- 28's Miss Scotbed .... os. se tire. ba ere 2:07 3 44,450 
MAnoisiColt Stake (3P)...........650. 8b. ee. Sunny Byrd eoloct een ee 2:01 43, 
Minos Colt ‘Stake (3T)ii: osc. ca... eS GY Gals... Nees ee os 2:05 3, 42,224 
The Dream Trot....... ..|Charming Barbara. ......... 2:04 5 30,000 
Good Time Pace...:. .. {Duane Hanover. 2.00 3% 27,750 
McMahon Memorial. .aiRainter se 2. Se. 2:01 25,976 
AU Revoir... iu... se . |Wilmington’s Stal 2:03 3¢ 000 
National Pacing Derby (114 miles). . .....|/Diamond Hal... 2:31% 25,000 | 
American Trotting Championship (114 miles).. |Trader Horn. . 2:36 25,000 
PRPISANOVING. re 2Quhti Due Bes tei. owe Meadow Mim. . Sha 2.0415 25,000 
Castleton Farm Stake..........5.....0...005 Mix: Hanover .c i... cece 2:04 1% 24,336 
MOMNO EEO Neocron, hie Tee ha SS. AS aPeEReahe indian: Ratder ....5 8 5c)e ees 23114% 4,1 
BEBRNEEROGT COL chro st 5 ct we oie wets ot aha Grands, “Volos... 5-5. as net 2:07 23,650 
The Bronx (1-1/16 miles)...............-. . |Newport Judy.7......05...0. 2:13 22,947 
menor rrotting Derby (LD)... 0... .220).2s.4) (Prospectus. ......5....-.028 2:13 22,500 
Buffalo porting DELP VAELD) Woe. c.iiak owe (Paul Jackson. noe cee. 2:03 22,500 
SMI BICE LOU CE) ois vrclary vette te vith y sR Fe eRe S 5 Galophene 3 <:<:. ais)... se aieen hie 2:02 4 21,400 
Gotham Trot (II)...... Sta A cata Samet. ae - PLrader HOM ic... 2 eee 2:02 4, 21,400 
Horseman Futurity...... Ravitt avanea > teartustrtkus CORDIGL ««0 wreorn as ew ee ee 1:59 3¢ 21,187 
The Hudson (1-1/16 miles),.........-....-. WL Osly. ELAQOVEL = le ya. 5 ce cs 2:164% 21,117 
Grandview Pacing Derby.................0. Diamond Hal. o6..0. 0.5.8.8 2:00 25 1,01 
EVOrsOMAaN Futurity oo... ek eed ees HOOT Song. eB cuatee sea 2:01 4% 20,489 
Matron Stake............ Moot Songs... Leese ek wee 2:01 3 20,113 
Greyhound Stake............. Way Oloudsntin Sources 2:03 46 20,030 


Wood. 
PHA Jumper—John Vass’ 


reserve, vest. 


Oklahoma; 

Mann’s Riviera Brass. 

Working Hunter—Saxon Woods Farm’s Naute 
Mia; reserve, Eleanora Sears’ Reno. 

Conformation Hunter—Elaine Boylen’s Thou 
Swell; reserve, Peggy Augustus’ Waiting Home. 

Green Conformation Hunter—Waverly Farm’s 
Garden of Eden; reserve, Mrs. Winston Guest’s 


Cameda. 

Five-Gaited Saddle Horse, Grand—Delaine 
Farm’s Something Wonderful; reserve, Dodge 
Stables’ Primrose Path. 

Amateur Five-Gaited—Joan Robinson Hill’s Be- 
eee Belinda; reserve, Lindlane Farm’s Black 

Five-Gaited Mare—Delaine’s Something Won- 
derful; reserve, Dodge’s Primrose Path. 

Five-Gaited Gelding—Greenhill Farm’s Afire; 
reserve, Dodge’s Priceless Heritage. 

Three-Gaited Saddle Horse, Grand—Dodge’s 
Bell of The Dell; reserve, Mary Spainhour’s Ac- 
quaintance. 

Three-Gaited, Over 15.2—Dodge’s Bell of The 
Dell; reserve, Delaine’s Sky’s The Limit. 


Arabian—Ben Hur Farms’ Aalzar; reserve, Sun 
ag ih Shirik. 
ackney Ponies—Dodge’s Cora’s Mite; reserve, 
Hillingdon Farm’s Cassilis Minue. 
Junior Pony, Large—Geoffrey and Gregory 
Galen Holy Smoke; reserve, Sandy Rice’s Colleen 


gz. 

Junior Pony, Small—Elise and Billy Boyce’s 
Smokey Joe; reserve, Parnell Gore’s Pretty Jenny. 

NHS Saddle Equitation—Stephanie Kob; re- 
serve, Gail Guest. 

ASPCA Hunter MHorsemanship—J. Michael 
Plumb; reserve, Ann C. Voorhees. 

AHSA Hunter Horsemanship—Michael Del Baso; 
reserve; J. Michael Plumb. 

USET Equitation, Under 22 Years—Carol Hoff- 
mann; reserve, David Gruendel. 

Dressage, Under 22 WYears—Karen Mc- 

Intosh; reserve, John Klein. 

USET Equitation, Open—Beryl Sexton; reserve, 
Rickard Keller. 


PHA Dressage, Open—Carol Hoffmann; reserve, 
David Gruendel. 


Sporting Events—Capacities of Stadiums, Baseball Parks and Arenas 833 
Se ee ee 


Stadiums, Baseball Parks, Arenas 


Capac- 


Name and location ity* 


COLLEGE STADIUMS 
(With capacities of over 20,000) 


Akron, Univ. of (Rubber Bowl), Ohio..... 38,000- 
Alabama Poly. Inst., (Hare) Auburn, Ala..| 32,000 
Alabama, Univ. al enny) University, Ala 30,000 
Arkansas, Uniy. of (Razorback Stad.) 
1 OE SI eisai is Co gE a 35,000 
_ Baylor Univ., Waco, Texas........... --| 50,000 
Boston Univ. Field, Boston, Mas fi 5,000 
Brown Uniy., (Brown Field) Brovidatio: 19,061 
Butler U., (Butler Bowl) Indianapolis, Ind.} 34.000 
Calif., Un. of, (Calif. Memorial) Berkeley, 
1 Ugo 66 jo ee eee ae eerie 2,000 
calif, Un. of, track, (Edwards) Bey: aos 


Clemson Agr., ., (Clemson Memorial) 

SII Saf ei a men ra 45,500 
Colorado, Un. of (Folsom) Boulder, Colo: :| 45.000 
Columbia Uniy., (Baker Field) 

BUEREMORE IN V2 isthe ac. siccachte os yee oioih 32,000 
Cornell Un., (Schoellkopf Field) 

Ithaca, BUCA St oooh ar ee Ucn hens 35,000 
Denver, Univ. of, Denver, Colo... 1...) 28,000 
Detroit, Univ, of, Detroit, Mich,......... 23,000 
Drake Univ., Des Moines, LOW is r0r08s crass 21,000 
Duke Univ., "Durham, A Gr el Cyan eee ,000 


5 
Florida, Un. of, (Florida Field) Gainesville} 40/000 


Furman Un. (Sirrine), Greenville, 8. C. 18,000 
Georgia Inst. of Tech., (Grant Field) ‘Atlanta 46, 
Georgia, Un. of, (Santord) Sr omar See Nar 50,000 
Harvard Uniy., Boston, Mass............ 38,114 
Holy Cross Coil. (*: Mitton Field) 

Worcester, Mass... 20... 2. ces eee cence 21,000 
Houston, Univ. of (Rice Stad.).........0 72,000 
Idaho, Un. of (Neale), Moscoe, Idaho..... 20,000 
Tlinois, Un. of, (Memorial) Spemps ign.. 71,119 
Indiana Univ. ., (Memorial) pera gton...| 36,000 
Iowa State Univ. of, Iowa City.......... 58,000 
Kan. St. Coll. of Ag. & polled Science 

(Ahearn Field), Manhattan............ 23,000 
Kansas Un. of ( femorial) Lawrence...... 38,000 
Kentucky, Un. of, (McLean), sigs Said 38,000 
Lafayette Coll., (Fisher) Easton, Pa. 20,000 
La. State Un., (Tiger) Baton Rouge. 67,445. 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee, Wis........ 32,000 
Maryland. Un, of (Byrd), College Par 49,500 
Michigan St. Coll. (Spartan Stadium) 

PUSANNSITAD coir ec ias ceo ame vs ove «nye 8 ae 76,000 
Michigan, Univ, of, Ann Arbor. 100,100 
Minnesota, Un.-of, (Memorial) 

IVEINTIEA POLIS so ici eis at eee ds etic 63,217 
Miss. St. Coll. (Scott Field) State 

PED NEARED ort ig: 5A 9.0) ~) wins vas Frail apeay wi 35,000 
Miss., Un. ot (Hemingway). Oxford. 36,000 
Missouri, Un. of, (Memorial) 

availa Mal..nc see ae eon 37,000 
Nebraska, Un. of, Gaenore Lincoln... 38,000 
North Carolina St. Coll. (Riddick) Raleigh 21,000 
North Carolina, Un of  enen) Chapel Hill} 45,000 
North Texas State Coll., Denton..,...... 20,000 
Northwestern Univ., (Dyche) Evanston, = 53,719 
Notre Dame, Un. of, South Bend, Ind... 58,000 
Odessa Coll. (Broncho), AUS <r areca hear ac Cece 0,000 
Ohio ae Univ., Columbus, Ohio........ 78,677 
Okla. A. & M. Coll., (Lewis Bietd) Stillwater 40,900 
Okla., Un. of, (Owen Field) Norman...... 8,454 
Ore. St. Coll.’ (Parker), Corvallis......... 20,000 
Ore., Un. of (Hayward Field), Eugene.. 22,000 
Pacific Coll. of the, Stockton, Calif........ 36,000 
Penn. St. Univ., (Beaver Field), State 

MOUSER TES a l8ied see! desis, arvile oreo seananare 30,000 
Penn., Un. of, Sarre a Fea oe Phila, 74,711 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of, (Pitt), Pa....... 60,000 
Princeton Un., (Palmer), Piascton, NG 50,000 
Purdue Un., (Ross-Ade), Lafayette, pad 53,455 
Rice Inst., Houston, POunee cece me ee 70,000 
Rutgers Univ. i New Brunswick, 23,000 
Sacramento Jr., (Hughes areola Galif. 22/500 
St. John’s Uniy., (Dexter Park), Wood- 

PESEINASER MIN ERM cieoys avo lansude cipna caste lnualia-e.csjiele + 20,000 
So. Car., Un. of, (Carolina), Columbia. 35,000 
So. Meth. Un., (Ownby), Dallas, Texas. 22,000 
Stanford Univ. Stanford, Men aa neha nieces 1,000 

racuse, (N. RB Univ., (Arenioid) piomelieise 56,000 
Rople eee Philadelp hia, Si neo cnn ,000 
Tenn., Un. PO ede Watkins), 

Rusxvilic. SS On OO nee otro oaor 52,000 
Texas A. & M. Coll., (Kyle Field) 

College Station, Gist i ea 42,000 
Texas Christian Un., Fort Worth, ‘Texas. 47,000 
Texas Tech, Coll., (Clifford B, & 

Audrey Jones), "Lubbock, Texage anki 27,000 
Texas, Un. of, (Memorial), Austin, Texas..| 66,000 


*Normal permanent seating capacity. 


1Formerly Sportsman’s Park. 
total capacity, including temporary seats is 110,445 


Capac- 
Name and location ity 
College Stadiums (Continued) 
Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. 80,735 
Tulsa, Univ. of, (Skelly), Tulsa, Okla... .| 25,00 
U.S, Military Academy, (Mi ichie), 
Hee West Point, IN. X..<s,.00tncls caeete nei 28,000 
U.S. Naval Academy, (Thompson), 
ven as ine 5 Walk Yaka cle ee 20,589 
n. Oo e ¢ Lake City.) 221: 30,000 
Vanderbilt Uni. (Dudley Field) és 
Nashville, ‘Tenn ......t0o nee eee 27,900 
ne inia, Un. of, (Scott), Charlottesville, Va.| 34,000 
e Forest Coll., (Groves), N. C........ 5,000 
Wash St. Coll. of, eee Field), Puilman| 22/000 

Washington, Un. of, Seattle............. 55,500 
W. Va. Un., (Mountaineer Field), 

Morgantown, W. Va..........+..e000e 3,000 
Wiley Coll., Marshall, Texas............. 37,000 
eee Univ. of, (Camp Randall), Gee 

a: ory se tate fe ua.ley e  @eeko) SNNIoe eee 60, 
Yale ay) Tow New Haven, Conn, . 74,000 


BASEBALL PARKS and 
MUNICIPAL STADIUMS 


Alamo Stadium, San Antonio, Texas...... 23,000 
Becae Legion Memorial, Charlotte, 
Baltimore (Md.) Memorial Stadium...... 
Briggs, Detroit, Mich 
Buffalo (N. 


Columbus (Ga.) oe eee 
Comiskey Park, Chicago, Ill....... 
Connie Mack Stad., Pi tadelphia’ eae - 
Cotton Bowl, Dallas, Texas..........- = 
Crosley Field, Cincinnati, Ohio........... 
Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Fenway Park, Boston, Mass,...........- 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa............+ 
Green Bay City, Green Bay, Wiss titanate 
Griffith Park, Washington, 1D... Ce tea 
Kansas City ‘Stad. (former Blues’) 
Kezar, San Francisco, Calif............+. 
Legion Field, Birmingham, Ala........... 


Long Beach (Calit, Veterans Memorial. 17,500 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Memorial Coliseum. . “11015528 
Milwaukee (Wis.) County Stad........... ,110 
Multnomah, Portland, Ore........... 28,870 
New Orleans City Park poe 27,000 
Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla. . 8,71 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Municipal. 105,000 
Polo Grounds, New York, — 56,000 
Richmond (Va.) City Stad.. 21,153 
Roanoke (Va.) Victory............+++ 30,000 
Roosevelt, Jersey City, N. J........0005. 24,330 
Rose Bow!, Pasadena, Calif.............. 100,188 
Rubber Bowl, Akron, Qblo.@3,.,5 meres 36,000 
Seals, San Francisco, Calif............... 22,180 
Soldier Field, Chicago, TU... oateeirranal 84,677 
Triborough, New York, N. Y.........+.. 20,690 
Wrigley Field, Chicago; Tl. 7 varrotaater cae 36,755 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y....... 67,00 


SPORTS ARENAS AND SPEEDWAYS 


Boston (Mass,) Garden. Sa arc oh 
Chicago Stadium, Chicago, Tee scene 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Garden...... : 
Cleveland (Ohio) Sports Arena, . 
Cow Palace, San Francisco, Calit C 
Dallas (Texas) War Memorial , 
Denver (Colo.) Coliseum 

Des Moines (lowa) Veterans Memotr 


AUICIPODIUIN, ee. eae 5 0 poh ti ecin opm iere neeenas 14,000 
Forum, Montreal, Canada,...........6+5 13,531 
Hollywood (Calif.) Legion Stad.......... 6,000 
Huron (So. Dak.) Arema........6+++e-eee 6,056 
Indiana Coliseum, Indianapolis........... 7,839 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Motor Speedway...... 82,000 
Louisville (Ky.) ATMOry......-....0eees 11,000 
Madison Square Garden, N. Y. City,..... 14,200 
Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, Canada, . 12,586 
Milwaukee Auditorium-Arena,,..........- 13,000 
Olympia Sports Arena, Detroit, Mich..... 12,500 
Pan-Pacific Arena, Los Angeles, Calif. .... 6,500 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Convention Hall,...... 6,700 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gardens Arena.........-. 5,786 
Portiand (Ore.) Ice Arena. .......+-..--- 4,000 
Reynolds Coliseum, Raleigh, N. C........ | 12,700 
St.Louis (Mo:) Arena, :\4., es aie erie | 16,500 
Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston, Tex....| 9,012 
Seattle Mea Civic Ice Arena.......... | 6,600 
Syracuse (N. Y.) War Memorial Auditorium| 9,000 
Will Rogers Mem. Coliseum, Ft.Worth,Yex.| 10,147 


2Permanent 16-inch seats; 


834 Sporting Events—Automobile Racing Records 
World Automobile Speed Records 


(Records approved to Oct. 1, 1957) 


UNLIMITED CLASS 4 
Start Dist, Date Place Driver Car Time MPH a! 
F 1m. | 9-16-47 Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 9.1325 a 5 
¥F 1k. 9-16-47 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 5.680 393. 
F 5k. 8-26-39 Bonneville “* John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion [34.235 326.7 
EF 5m. | 8-26-39 |Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion [59.57 302.2 
F 10k. 8-26-39 Bonneville “* John R. Cobb - Railton Red Lion {1:19.04 283.0 é 
F 10m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion [2:13.155 270.4 3 
$ Lm. |10-27-37 Pee ouain. Ger. |Rosemeyer Auto Union 25.96 138.7 
$ 100m. | 7-20-51 |Bonneville, Utah Ab Jenkins Mormon Met. III |31:28.198 190.657 
S$ 200 m. -50 Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 1:02:51.21 190.92 
§ 500m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville “ Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 1|2:49:16.365 |177.229 
S 1000 m. eS Bonneville ‘“ Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor |5:47:12.849 |172.804 — 
Ss 1 hr. 4-50 |Bonneville “ Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor |306.87Kms. {190.68 — 
S 24 hr. 7:93-93-40 Bonneville “ Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor /|3868.430M [161.184 
S 48hr. | 9-21-23-36|Bonneville “ Jenkins-Stapp Mormon Meteor [7134.08M 148.63 

INTEEBNATIONAL CLASS ‘‘A” RECORDS 

F 1k. 9-16-47 pape Utah John R. Cobb Iton Mobil .680 a 
ry im. | 9-16-47 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 9.1325 394.196 
F 5k. 8-26-39 Bonneville “* John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion [34.235 326.7 
Fr 5m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion [59.57 302.2 
F 10k. 8-26-39 Bonneville “* John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion /|1:19.04 283.0 
F 10m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion ({2:13.155 270.4 
Ss 1k. jli- 4-33 Brooklands, Eng. John R. Cobb Napier-Railton 25.270 88. 
Ss 1m, |10-31-33 Brooklands ‘“ John R. Cobb Napier-Railton 35.115 102.5 


On one of the runs at Bonneville, Utah, Sept. 16, 1947, Cobb was timed at 403.135 miles an hour, 
highest speed ever reached in an automobile. 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 
(Distance 500 miles) 


Year Car and driver Time MPH |; Year Car and driver __ Time MPH 
1911,.|Marmon, Harroun..,.... 6:42:08 74.59 || 1940. Boyle § Special, Wilbur Shaw} 422 331.17) 114.277 
Noe Out Hose Clamp 


1912.) National, Dawson........ 6:21:06 78.72 || 1941. 
1913.|Peugeot, Goux........- » | 6: 3 

1914.| Delage, Thomas. .... ahs 
1915.) Mercedes, DePalma,...... 
1916 .| Peugeot, Resta(a).....-.. 
1919 .|Peugeot, Wilcox.......... 
1920.| Monroe, Chevrolet........ 
1921.) Frontenac, Milton........ 
1922.) Murphy Special, Murphy.. 
1923.|H. C..8. Special, Milton. . 
1924.| Duesenberg, Corum-Boyer. 
1925 .| Duesenberg, Peter De Paolo 
1926.| Miller, Frank Lockhart(b). 


fee eee glee 4:20:36.24| 115.117 
19421943, 1944, 1945," < % 
not run; ites 
1946. narne * inosring Specia 
eorge Robson. ....... :21:16.70) 1 
1947. mine Crown Fle Plug 4 mea (occ 
pecial, Mau Rose. +| 4:17 352.17) 116.338 
1948. Bing Conte Srark Plug oe 
pecial, Mauri Rose... .| 4:10:23, Ei 
1949.| Blue Crown Spark Plug 1008.08 
Special, William Holland) 4:07:15,97| 121,327 


1927 .| Duesenberg, Geo, Souders . 1950.| Kurtis-Kraft Wynns Special 
1928 || Miller, Louis Meyer....... Johnny Parsons(c)...... 2:46:55.97/ 124.002 
1929 .| Simplex, Ray Keech....... 1951. Siac ae Spocst. Lee 
1930 .| Miller, Billy Arnold....... Wallets. gcse cats 3:57:38.05| 126.244 
1931.| Bowes Seal Fast Special, 1952. Aguanian § Special, Troy 
Louis Schneider........ 5:10:27.54| 96.629| =| Ruttman............... 3:52:41.88) 128.922 
1932.) Miller-Hartz Special, Fred- 1953 .| Fuel Injection Special, Billy 
erick Frame....... «+ + +|4:48:03.79] 104,144 Vukovich.,.... 3:53:01.69)| 128,740 
1933.|Tydol, Louls Meyer....... 4:48:12,75] 104.089] 1954 | Fuel Inj ection S ‘lal, Billy) > oe : 
1934 ,| Boyle-Miller, rite ‘Cummings 4:46 :05.20] 104.863 ery pecial ee 
1935.|Gilmore, Kelly Petillo..... 4:42:22.71) 106.240 ukovich............. 3:49:17.27| 130.840 
1936 :|Special, Louis Meyer. ; ; ; ;|4:35:03.39| 109:069|| 1955 .| John Zink Special, Bob 
1937.|Shaw Gilmore Spectal. Sweikert <>. Sees 3:53:59 . 53) 128.209 
Wilbur Shaw . | 4:24:07,80) 113.580) | 1956 .| John por Special, George 
1938 Bard Special, Floyd Rob- Plaherty.< =: 5 up suse 3:53 00.00} 128.490 
MMT [erate van iaiterk ak is 4:15:58.40] 117,200)| 1957 .| Belond BxbAuse Special, 
1939. aie Special, Wilbur Shaw/| 4:20:47.39| 115.035) Sam Hanks... 1 With: 3:41:14.25\ 135.601 


(a)300 miles only. (b)Race stopped at 400 miles because of rain. i 
Race record—135.601 m.p.h._Sam Hanks, 1957. (e) Stopped 8). ee 
Other Auto Racing in 1957 


Grand National Stock Car Championship, Day- Great Britain (Ja i ; 
tona Beach, Fla., Feb. 17— Cotton Owens, Spar- Average: 183.217 ER (ieee eee - bebe 


tanburg, S.C. (Pontiac). Average (160 mi.): Monza 500, Monza, Ital June — 
101.60 m.p.h. : Bryan, Phoenix, Ariz. Average: 160. 087 poe 
Ist Gran Premio of Cuba, Havana, Feb. 25— Pikes Peak Race (12.5 mi,), Colorado Springs, 
yuan Loreen Fangio, Argentina (Maserati). ren July 4—Bob Finney, Colorado Springs 
me—3:11:59.0. merican B 
gle wehke bai) ar ie core Sebring, record). wilders: Special) -“Tine——14 18 ian 
ie ar uan : angio, Argentina Grand Prix of Fran 
(Maserati), and Jean Behra, France (Maserati), France, July 7—Juan “MM. Eee a Pe | 
197 laps (1,024.4 mi.) in 12 hours. (Maserati),  Time—3:07:46.4. Average: 160.96 1 


= ae Grand i op 6 wie ), et ne k.p.h. (99.79 m.p.h.). 
pr. 22—Jean Behra, France. Average: m.p European Grand Prix (270 mi.), Aintree 
Grand Prix of Italy (153 mi.), Naples, Apr. lene July 20— eat is 
pee eet Collins, Great Britain (Ferrari). Pimes! = 06: “37.8. On SEEM, Mises OS 
hese Prix of German 
Grand Prix of Portugal (330 kms.), Lisbon, Aug. 4—Juan M. Fangio, pena e casera) 
June 9—Juan M, Fangio, Argentina (Maserati). Time—3: 30:38.3. Average 142.9 k.p.h. { m, 
ET shes Whashlece" acs" Gh KES: no aang geste ctf kts onc State abeaae 
ce rs.), Le Mans, G} 8—Stirlin 
France, June 23—Ivor Bueb and Ron Flockhart, Time—2: 7:35:03. ie MSGS, GRORb ee ena (vanwaiy 


Eng- | 
Time 


National Automobile Champions 


1928 Louis Meyer 1934 Bill Cummings 1940 Rex Mays 1950 Henry Banks 

1930 Billy Arnold 1936 Mauri Rose 1942-1945 (None) 1952 Chuck Stevenson 

1931 Louis Schneider _|| 1937 Wilbur Shaw erg el! tee ee ee 

nee ae Carey 1938 Floyd Roberts 1948 Ted Horn 1955 toe eieeen 
ouis Meyer 1939 Wilbur Shaw 1949 Johnnie Parsons 1956 Jimmy Bryan 


1] 
i 
1929 Louis Meyer 1935 Kelly Petillo 1941 Rex Mays 1951 Tony Bettenhausen 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 


Billiard 


& 


Records 


Source: Willie Hoppe, Billiard Congress of America 


THREE CUSHION WORLD CHAMPIONS 


_ 1910 Fred Eames, Alfredo DeOro, J D 
Thomas Hueston sane Daly, 
1911 John Daly, Alfredo DeOro 
1912 Joe Carney, John Horgan 
1913-1914 Alfredo DeOro 
1915 George Moore, W. H. Huey 
1916 Alfredo DeOro, Charles Ellis, Charles Mc- 
Court, Hugh Heal, George Moore 
1917 Charles McCourt, R. L. Cannafax 
1917-1918 Alfredo DeOro 
a pe te oes 
redo DeOro, R. L. Cannafax 
1920 John Layton 
1921 Augie Kieckhefer 
1921-1923 John Layton 
1923 Tiff Denton 
1924 R. L. Cannafax 
1925 R. L. Cannaiax 
1926-1927 Otto Reiselt 
1927 Augie Kieckhefer 
1928 Otto Reiselt, John Layton 
1929-1930 John Layton 
1931 Arthur Thurnblad 
1932 Augie Kieckhefer 
1933 Welker Cochran 
1934 John Layton 
1935 Welker Cochran 
1936 Willie Hoppe 
1937 Welker Cochran 
1938 Welker Cochran 
1939 Joe Chamaco 
1940-1941-1942 Willie Hoppe 
1943 no tournament 
1944 Willie Hoppe (defeated Welker Cochran in 
challenge match). Welker Cochran (tourna- 


ment) 
1945 Welker Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge 


match) 
1947 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1948 Neha Hoppe (defeated Ezequiel 


matc 
1949 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1950-1951-1952 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1953-1954 Ray Kilgore (tournament) 
1955-1957 Harold Worst (tournament) 


THREE CUSHION RECORDS 
High Runs 


Charles Morin, 18 (pro. tournament) 

Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) 

John Layton, 18 (Inter. League) 

Willie Hoppe, 20 (Amer. League) 

Willie Hoppe, 25 (exhibition) 

Gus Copuios, 17 (world tournament) 

Willie Hoppe, 15 (match) 

Sse Spor 50 in 23 (Nat, League) (no safe- 
ies 

Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) (safeties) 
Willie Hoppe, 20 (match) (optional cue ball) 


High Averages in Innings 


Otto Reiselt, 50 in 16 (Inter. League) 
Otto Reiselt, 100 in 57 (Inter. League) 


Navarra 


1925 Otto Reiselt, 150 in 104 (Inter. League) 

1930 John Layton, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 

1939 Joe Chamaco 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (no 
safeties) ‘ 

1940 Jay N. Bozeman, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 
(safeties) 

1944 Willie Hoppe, 50 in 20 (tournament; choice 


of cue balls) 

Welker Cochran, 60 in 20 (match; choice of 
cue balls) 

Willie Hoppe, 50 in 21 (match) 


High Grand Averages 
Willie Hoppe, 1.16 per inning (tournament) 
ae Hoppe, 1.25 (tournament; optional cue 
a. q 
1945 aes Hoppe, 1.36 (tournament; choice of 
alls 
1950 Willie Hoppe, 1.33 (tournament) 
Sma 
POCKET BILLIARDS WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1910 Thomas Hueston, Jerome Keogh 

1910-1912 Alfredo DeOro 

1912 R. J. Ralph 

1913 Alfredo DeOro 

1913-1915 Bennie Allen é 

1916 John Layton; Emmet Blankenship 

1916-1918 Frank Taberski 

1919-1924 Ralph Greenleaf 

1925 Frank Taberski 

1926 Ralph Greenleaf, Erwin Rudolph, Thomas 
Hueston 

1927 Frank Taberski 

1927-1928 Ralph Greenleaf 

1928 Frank Taberski 

1929 Ralph Greenleaf, Frank Taberski 

1930 Erwin Rudolph 

1930-1932 Ralph Greenleaf 


1933-1934 Edwin Rudol: 

||1935 Andrew Ponzi 5 

James Caras 

Ralph Greenleaf 

James Caras 

James Caras 

Andrew Ponzi 

Willie Mosconi; Erwin Rudolph 

Irving Crane (challenge match) 

Andrew Ponzi (challenge match) 

Willie Mosconi (challenge match) 

Willie Mosconi (defeated Ralph Greenleaf in 
challenge match) 

Willie Mosconi (defeated Jimmy Caras in 
chalienge match); Mosconi (defeated Crane in 
eee match); Crane (world’s tourna- 
Mosconi (defeated Crane in challenge match), 
Mosconi defeated Caras (match) , 
Mosconi defeated Ponzi (match) 

James Caras (tournament) 

Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

Willie Mosconi ‘tournament) 

1952 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1953-1954 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1955 Irving Crane (challenge match) 

1956-1957 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 


N 


POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS—I4-1 
High Runs 


1929 Ralph Greenleaf, 126 (tournament) f 
1934 eae Ponzi, 153 (match; continuous bil- 
iar 
1935 Bennie Allen, 125 (tournament) 
1935 George Kelly, 125 (tournament) 
1939 Irving Crane, 309 (exhibition) 
1939 Andrew Ponzi, 127 (league play) 
1941 Willie Mosconi, 126 (league tournament) 
1945 Willie Mosconi, 309 (exhibition) 
1945 Willie Mosconi, 127 (match; single game) 
1946 James Caras, 127 (match; single game) 
1952 Willie Mosconi, 121 and low game of 2 innings 
(tournament) 
1954 Willie Mosconi, 150 in two innings (1200-pt. 
match) 
Other Pocket Billiards Records 
High single average—1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 63 
(tournament). Higb individual grand average— 
1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 11.02 (tournament; 5x10 
table); 1950, Willie Mosconi, 18.34 (tournament; 
415x9 table). 
Best game—1956, Willie Mosconi (one inning). 


18-1 BALKLINE, 3144x7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 
1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 
World Champion 


1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie Hoppe, 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907, Willie Hoppe; 1908, 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard); 1908, George B. Sutton 
{by forfeit); 1908, George F. Slosson; 1909-11, 
c 


illie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora 
. Morningstar: 1914, Willie Hoppe. 
18-1 BALKLINE 


1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
ran, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 61. 
18-2 BALKLINE 


1910 Harry P. Cline 
1910-1920 Willie Hoppe 
1921-1922 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1923-1924 Willie Hoppe |. 
1925 Edward Horemans (disputed m 
won in playoff), 1925; Jacob S 
1926 Erich Hagenlacher 
1927 Welker Cochran 
1928 Edward Horemans 
1929 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1930-1933 no tournaments 
1934 Welker Cochran. 
No tournaments since. 
18-2 BALKLINE 


High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925: 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr.. 1925; high 
grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer. 
Jr., 1925; high grand average match. 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr., 1925, high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
run exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 

14-1 BALKLINE 


1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
average 25.75; high single average 40. 


atch—Schaefer 
chaefer, Jr. 
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28-2 BALKLINE 


1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr,—high 132; high 
single average, 35.70; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 


71-2 BALKLINE 


1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. No matches 


since. 
RED BALL BILLIARDS 
1907-1908, Charles C. Peterson. 
RED BALL RECORDS 


Charles C. Peterson, high run, 54; Charles C. 
Peterson, high single average, 5.33. 


CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe: no tournament since. 
CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 


High Runs—Willie SU (match), 53; Charles 
C. Peterson (exhibition), 1 

High Averages—Willie eae high single, 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43. 


NATIONAL POCKET BILLIARD CHAMPION 


1948, Andrew Ponzi; 1949, yensee Caras; 1950, 
Irving Crane; 1951, Joe Canto 


NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1934, Kinrey Matsuyama; 1948, Ezequiel Navarra. 
1949, Joe Chamaco; 1950, Joe Chamaco; 1951, 
Joe Chamaco. 
2 E———E——————————E————————— 
NATIONAL 14-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives;_1890, 
Frank ’ Maggioli: 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, "Frank 
C. Ives. Ne tournaments since. 


NATIONAL 18-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. 
C. Peterson. No tournaments since. 

High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high average, 40. 
Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Charles 


. Peterson. 
ye JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 


1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma; 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 
No tournaments since. 

High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high average, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline 


1910 E. W, Gardner 

1911 J. F. Poggenburg 

1912 M: D. Brown 

1913 Joseph Mayer 

1914 BE. W. Gardner 

1915 Nathan Hall 

1916 C, Huston 

1917 Dave McAndless 

1918 Percy Collins 

1919 C, Heddon 

1920 E. T. Appleby 

1921 Percy Collins ; 

1922 E. T. Appleby, International champion 
1923 Percy Collins, National, 18-1 champion—F, S. 


Appleby 
1924 E. T. Appleby 
1925 F. S. Appleby 


1926-1928 John Clinton 

1929 Percy Collins. Amateur Billiard Assn; M. C. 
Walgren, Amateur Billiard Assn.; E. T, Ap- 
pleby, Amateur Billiard Assn. 

1930 Percy Collins 

1931 E, T. Appleby 

1932 Albert Poensgen (Germany), World's cham- 


pion 
1933 no tournament 
1934-1936 Edmund Soussa 
1937-1940 Edmund Soussa 


RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 
Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; high single 
average, 28; high grand average, 20. 
18-2 Balkline 


High run, 248, F. S. Appleby; high single 
average, 60, John Clinton; high grand average, 
18,57, John Clinton. 


AMATEUR THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Pierre Maupone 

1911 Charles Morin 

ned Arthur Newman 
920 W. B. Huey 

ion Earl Lookabaugh 

1922 Frank Flemming 


sale an ao 
ee eee ae 


i Frank 
ee Dr. A. J. Harris 
reat P. Macklin; Robert M. Lord 


1929 2, eovordan Max S 

ries Jordan, Max Shimon 
1930 Joseph Hall, Max Shimon, R. B. Harper 
ih last eave eee 

wart 
1996 ee Lee—World’s Ama 
* ‘3 

1933-1941 Gene ‘Deardorft (challenge matches) 
1942-1946 Chet Vandenover (challenge matches) 
1946 memes: Lee, Robert Lord (amateur club tour- 


nt) 
1947 Robert Lord (challenge match) 
1948 Chester Vandenover eoeeowe match), Ed- 
ward Lee (club tournament) 
1949 Edward Lee (club tournament) 
1951 Edward Lee 
1952 Edward Lee (tournament) 
1953 Edward Lee (tournament) 
1954 Edward Lee 


WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 


Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis. 
Amateur-—-1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 
Harvey; no tournament since. 


RECORDS 


Ruth gaa run, 128 (442 x 9 table): 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). 
ee 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 
Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 


1942 Wisconsin 

1943 Florida 

1944 Cornell 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 St. Joseph's College 
1948 Ohio State 

1949 Ohio State 

1950 no play. 

1951 Utah 

1952 Michigan Normal 
1953 Michigan 

1954 Cincinnati 

1955 Utah Univ. 

1956 Michigan. State 
1957 Suffolk Univ. 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushtons 
1942 Buffalo 
1943 Florida 
1944 Florida 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Florida 
1948 Indiana 
1949 Cornell 


1952 Michigan State 
1953 Ohio State 

1954 Florida 

1955 Michigan State 
1956 Michigan State 
1957 Florida 


Five Man Teams—Poocket Billiards 
1942 Florida 
1943 Minnesota 
1944 Indiana 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Michigan 
1948 Florida 
1949 Revers Kentucky State 
1950 Ohio State 
1951 Notre Dame 
1952 Wyoming 
1953 Wyoming 
1954 Wyoming 
1955 Ohio State 
1956 Michigan State 
1957 Florida 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPI 
Straight Rail one 


1942 David Vig, Wisconsin 

1943 R. McCloskey, Michigan 
1944 G. Neubert, Cornell 
1945-1946 no play 

1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 
1949 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1950 no play 

1951 Conrad Roa, Michigan 

1952 Dan Fader, Cornell 

1953 Merle Osborn, Michigan State 
1954 Bill Robbinson, Florida 

1955 Bob Blackham: Utah Univ. 
1956 Tulio Carta, Michigan State 
1957 Billy Snowden, Texas 


Three Cushions 
1941 no_ tournament 
1942 Colomaio, Buffalo 
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1943 R. Matheny, Florida 

1944 W. es Florida 

1945-1946 no y 

1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 

1948 Sol Ashkenaze, Wisconsin 
1949 Victor Brodsky, California 
1950 praeer Johnson, Ohio State 
1951 Larry Gray, Michigan 

1952 Paul Ridout, iia ariekes 
1953 Ted Conant, Minnesota 

1954 Bob Strange, Michigan State 
1955 Bob Strange, Michigan State 
1956 Bob Strange, Michigan State 
1957 Frank Tajima, Washington 


Pocket sa tad 

1942 Leo Bonimi, Cornell 
1943 Leff Mabie, Florida 
1944 J. Zvanya, Indiana 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 
1948 Jack Brown, Utah 
1949 Leroy Kinman, 

Teachers College 


Eastern Kentucky State 


_1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State” 


1951 Leroy Kinman, Bastern Kentucky State 
1952 William Sims, Georg: 

1953 John Beaudetie, Michigan State 

1954 Jay Mulvehal, Wyoming 

1955 Rodney Boyd, Ohio State 

1956 Joseph Sapanaro, Jr., Suffolk Univ. 

1957 Joseph Saponaro, Jr., Suffolk Univ. 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 
(Pocket Billiard Championships; National Keyshot 
Tournaments) 
TEAM CHAMPIONS 
1946-1947 S. Philadelphia Boys’ Club, Philadelphia 


a. 

1948 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brookiyn 

1949 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins, ea IY 
1950 Flatbush Boys’ Club. Brooklyn, N. 


1951 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square 
1952 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins EES 
1953 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind. 
1954 Boys’ roan e gs Nes 

ub 0: ew Yor Tompkins 1 
1956 Albany Boys’ Club, Pie N, y. ae 
1957 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind. 


Individual Champions—Intermediate 
1947 re Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ Club, Bedford, 


I 
1948 John Romano, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 
1949 Donald Gratzer, Bedford ersa.5 Boys’ Club 
1950 Jerry Tiernan, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 


lynjcNie Yi 

1951 Salvatore Attardi, New York, N. Y. 

1952 Gerald Piccirelli, Worcester, Mass. 

1953 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 

1954 Harry Goldstein, Albany (N.Y.) Boys’ Club. 

1955 John F. Seve Madison Square Boys’ Club, 
New York, N. 

1956 oe Gulavtelfis Albany Boys’ Club, Albany, 


WY: 
1957 Donald Barnhart, Boys’ Club of Hollywood, 
Calif. 
Junior 


1946-1947 Donald Gratzer, Bedford, Ind.. Boys’ Club 
1948 Anthony Venuto, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1949 Joseph Di Salvo, New York, N. Y. 
1950 Charles Santore, Hi-Boys’ Club, Philadelphia 


Pa. 
1951 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 
1952 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 
1953 eeu de aos Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 


1954 Marvin Goldstein, Albany (N. Y.) Boys’ Club. 
1955 Michael Doran. Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 


lyn, N. 5 
1956 William Saunders, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
1957 Raymond Lopez, 
Angeles, Calif, 


Crime Prevention Assn., 


Variety Boys’ Club, Los 


Table Tennis Championships in 1957 


2%th UNITED STATES OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
South Bend, Ind., April 12-14 


Men’s Singles—Bernard Bukiet, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Women’s Singles—Leah Neuberger, New York, 


pe. 

Men’s Doubles—W. Holzrichter 
Walle, Chicago, Ill. 

Women’s Doubles—Sharon Acton, 
Calif., and Valerie Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mixed date) peat Neuberger and Sol Schiff, 
New York, 

Senior iaubite “Delany and Hazi, 


and Van De- 
Wilmington, 


Maryland. 


Junior Singles—Irwin Klein, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Senior Singles—Dr. Andreas Gal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Esquire Singles—William Gunn, Mamaroneck, 
N 


‘Boys’ Singles—Willard Stansbury, Kansas City, 
Oo. 
Junior Miss Singles—Sherlene Krizman, South 


Bend, Ind. 
Girls’ Singles—Jackie Koehnke, Glen Ellyn, Tl. 


24th WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Stockholm, Sweden, March 7-15 


Men’s Singles—Toshihaki Tanaka, Japan 

Men’s Deoubles—Ivan Andreadis ‘and Ladislav 
Stipek, Czechoslovakia. 

Women’s Singles—Fujie Eguchi, Japan. 

Women’s Doubles—Mosoczy and Simon. 


Mixed Doubles—Ichiro Ogimura and Fujic Egu- 
chi, Japan. 

Swaythling Cup (Men)—Japan. 

Corbillon Cup (Women)—Japan. 


Playing Cards and Dice Chances 


POKER HANDS See 


Number 

Hand Possible Against 
Royal Flush- 4 649,739 to 1 
Straight Flush 40 72,192 to 1 
Four of a kind 624 4,164 to 1 
Full House 3,744 693 to 1 
Flush. 5,108 508 to 1 
Straight ...... 200 254 to 1 
Three of a kind 54,912 46 tol 
Two Pairs .... ,552 20 to 1 
One Pair .....- < 098,240 4 to 3 (1.37 to 1) 
Nothing 1,302,540 1 tol 

CO Gane 2,598, eae 

ten RIDGE 


fect hand—In costing a hand of 13 cards 

oa 52, the probability of drawing a perfect hand 
—13 spades—is 1 in 635,033,559,600. 

One suit—Chances of drawing 13 cards of one 

suit are 1 in 158,758,389,900. 

PINOCHLE (AUCTION) 

Odds Against Finding in “Widow”? of Three Cards 

Open pancee Odds pasting 


Wha Paraibevaieiaharais ovéieye 5 ti 
=U Slide saan OMe 2 tol 
Re raya era a 6 cM aWetane lole'n's eleteralersis os Even 
Meee dates nome eieiotarese eV tyme tech 3 to 2 for 
tn a ce i ts Ra STO 2 to 1 for 


DICE 
Totals Probabilities on Two Dice 
Odds Against 
(Single toss) 
1 


Pe tt 


Probabilities of Consecutive Winning Plays 


No. Consec- By 7. 11, 

utive Wins or Point 
) Sees o . 244 in 495 
Photo saci te oOnc 24 in 100 
Diet siaiee:eiepsye Wiepierave 3 in 25 
a. cae ‘ 1 in 17 
Uy CAO OO ae eane lin 34 
Glid a¥ars love viele og oe 1 in 70 
Yoana OPPO cO 1 in 141 
BWP ei sacteincai Seta itis 1 in 287 
hao rick ecncolon do.sbo 1 in 582 
NO ihe sraccls oye th os eee 1 in 1.181 


Champions Set Contract Bridge Record 


The defending national championship 
successive year, they won the Harold S. 
-¥., Feb. 


27, 1957. Team was composed of Howard Schenken, Jay 


team set a new contract bridge record’ when, for the third 
Vanderbilt Trophy ge knockout team-of- four, New York, 


Becker and George Rapee, all 


Mi New York, and John R. Crawford and Sidney Silodor, both oe Philadelphia. 


Sporting Events—Basketball Champions 
Basketball Champions in 1957 


ERN t 
TERN INTERCOLL. (IVY) LEAGUE MIDWEST! | 
“hoaehee LEAGUE GAMES ALL — 1 pia dig = GAMES ALL wots 
%y 383 MST, Code. 3s cane 14 3 1215 1085 19 
242) Ce 12 2 1018 8 14 21107 989 17 ; x 
penpmenins + -< 10 1458. 1087 38 Keo" 10 1137 1062 4°68 § 
Pinas ee 2 “ 
Beapeton Sante 9 5 979 943 14 . Carleton...... ae res 2 ; + 
earvera Gees 7 7 976 927 12 Sat? ree Se EOr UE % 2 8 
Berhsyivanis... % 10 528 ‘at 7 is iiponcee 6 10 1130 1197 7 oe 
nia.. wos eceese «. ¥ 
Pennsyiva ae i 11 701 849 3 18 St. lat 1021: 5 10 948 1025 5 
RERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES eee “MISSOURI VALLEY ; 
See Pts. P. Ss CONFERENCE, G. Sie rs ALL = ae 4 
ticut.. 8 0 803 59 4 
fe a bee ee 
Meise 2 416 369°") 15 5 Bradley... 2.7, 
Be ee ia eee 8 ee ee 
ely wie lee 4 epecwce 
Nee ae 1 9 630 837 2 15 Detroit. eV 5 9 1086 141 - 4 
MIDDLE EASTERN UStON. ..- - 8 17 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES Pus. 0-77 2 4) O97 1068 8 16 
456 339 %s ts BIG SEVEN 
St. ae 3 I 45 ae : : CONFERENCE Ben ALL ue. F 
LeMoyne. 3 4 499 493 10 10 Kansas........ 1i 1 847 683 2i 2 
ae peat: 2. 4 435 453 12 13 Kansas State 8 4 837 719 1 . 
aoe 2 7 508 678 5 15 Iowa State... 6 $ “ST Ee is H 
eee Neprasksecoehe Bs. %~ 721-T79 nM 12 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES Mine on ae 2. 8 807 845 10 13 
el een WY; %§ Oxianhoma.**! 3 9 697 813 8 15 
re ehh See et 
oo " <a 8 6 1090 1049 T5001 CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
Wake Forest. 7 7 954 921 19. "9 L. Pts. Op. Ww. a 
No. Car. St. 7 7 1036 1052 15 11 Texas Western.. ie 732 664 15 
South Carolina. 5 9 1072 1090 17 12 Hardin-Simmons 7 3 669 629 17. 8 
Clemson....... 3 11 1021 1170 7 VW <Artsona..... 2:2. 5 3S 739 727 12 14 
Wirgimign. ..... 3 11 989 1109 6 19 Arizona State.. 4 6 782 796 11 15 
SOUTHERN West Texas State 3 7 on Ue : = 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES ae ae ee es wih 
West Virginia. . a a 1033 BBD z oR. 4 *Member-elect of Southwest Conference. 
Wash. & Lee... 10 3 945 861 20 SKYLINE ) 
panemnia Tech.. 11 51172 1063 13° 28 CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES / 
Sites. 4 3 ins Ate is i Brigham Y' Wi 5 toa6 ors Ws % i 
(Sars 212 5 righam Young 
Bishmoad. 7 11 1326 1373 SATS: oPitahnc. oe oe 4 1128 965 ARAKI 
Davidson Bet. 4 7 791 7 19 Montana...... 9 5 913 881 13° ¢9 
Gitadel 2s... : 5 9 979 1046 i it SDenver.. estes. 8 6 882 894 10. 13 
G. aero. 3 9 843 908 3 21 Utah State. 7 7 1031 1048 11°18 
"e cmeren | AEM 4 eh 
OUTHEASTERN yoming...... : 
conreQuTHE: GAMES ALL GAMES New Mexico... 1 13 821 994 5 21 
W. L. Pts. Op. WwW. Lz ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Kentucky..... 12. 21153 986 22 4 CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
Vanderbilt... 11 4 1136 1002 Lae WwW. CL. Pts Op. Ww. 
Georgia Tech... 11 5 1224 1169 18 8 Idaho State. ll 1 947 772 23 ar 
Mississippi St.. 9 5 1138 1090 17 8 Colo. Western... 6 4 654 659 12°13 
BAADE......... 9 5 962 960 15 9 Colorado State. 5 5 765 766 12 10 
Auburn....... 8 6 1121 1036 13° 8 Montana State. 5 6 791 724 12 13 
Alabama...... 7 T 1043 1080 15 11 Colorado Coll.: 1 6 414 514 4 9 
Mlorida. Sten: € ee ADE . 18 Colorado Mines 1 8 594 730 515 
Tennessee. . 9 ¢ é 
eee neon $1) 1189 1308 aoe CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
seorgia : oy W. L. Pts. Op. Ww. 
Louisiana St. 1 18 898 1072 sek California... .. 14 21092 951 20 
‘MID-AMERICAN GGL AL 18) 23 TL71 1032 22) nih 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES Wadhineene 13. 3 1142 1029 17 19. 
: W. L. Pts. Op W. L. So. California. 9 7 1156 1148 16 12 
Miami (Ohio).. 11 1 1020 850 17 27... Stantords oaeen 7 9 1033 1046 11°15 
Marshall. ..... 8 4 1036 952 15 9 Oregon State... 6 10 962 974 ll 15 
Ohio Univ..... 7 5 1004 940 145 3 STdaho en. aeoee 4 12 1006 1112 10 16 
Bowling Green. 7 5 896 895 14 9 Wash. State 4 12 1024 1145 8 18 
W. Michigan... ¥ La a : i TOROD Crk ie 14 978 1127 4 21 
Kent State...) 2 10 910 1086 3 18 | NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (Professional) 
SOUTHWEST er. L.. Pct. Pune 
mein nig cars ee GAMES ALL GAMES Boston. mA 28 611 7599 7213 
Pts. Op. Ww. Syracuse............. 38 34.528 7175 7277 
So. Methodist. . Mi * 899 762 21 3 Philadelphia.) 7). 2°: 37 35 .514 7230 7116 
Rice 8 4 839 792 16 8 iNew York. ..0...- 20: 36 36 500 7255 7265 
Ante Christian 6 6 836 835 14 10 w i 
NG) 6 6 846 858 10 14 estern D bf rd 
Arkansas. 5 7: 1755 788 1112 F - bi . ct. PES GR: 
Texas. 3 9 820 874 11 13 Fort WAYDE (insects 3: 38 472 6938 7104 
TexasA &M. 3 9 682 768 8 17 inneapolisy .)... 4... Ss 34 38 .472. 7363 7421 
WESTERN st Louies, o% och eae 34 38 472 7091 7097 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES acneeiee Mey cpl azte mee 31 4 -431 6728 6886 
Pts. Op. W. LL. First-place playoff—St. Louis. 
Michigan State. Wo 1013 947 14° 8 Eastern Division Playoffs—Boston defeated 
Indiana.... 10 «4 1116 1034 14 8 Syracuse, 3 games to 0 
Minnesota. 9 § 1093 1037 144 8 Western Division Playofts—St. Louis defeated 
Ohio State..... 9 5 1046 990 14 8 Minneapolis, 3 games to 0. 
Michigan...... 8 6 1049 1048 13. 9 Championship Series—Boston Celtics defeated 
Purdue......... 8 6 1002 972 15 7 St. Louis Hawks, 4 games to 3. 
Iilinois........ 7 7 1180 1167 14° #8 Leading Season Scorer—Paul Arizin, Philadel- 
TOW col... 4 10 991 1035 8 14 phia Warriors, 1,817; average, 25.6 per game. 
Wisconsin..... 3 11 875 1030 5 17 Field Goal Percentages Leader—Johnston, Phila- 
Northwestern. . 2 12 972 1077 6 16 delphia, 520 (44.7%). 


Sporting Events—Basketball Championships; Joe Louis’ Record 839 


Basketball Champions by Years 


National Invitation Tournament National Collegiate A. A. 
Winner | Runner-up Winner | Runner-up 
Hientueky j7.k 52... 46 |Rhode Island........ 45||Oklahoma A & M...43) North Carolina..... 40 
Utah Univ.......... 49 \Kentucky........... 45||Holy Cross......... 58)Oklahoma.........- 47 


Mal Ste Louis aces 6s. 65|New York Univ. || /52||Kentucky....... 1. ! 58|Baylor............+ 42 
...48|Loyola (Chicago)... .47||Kentucky.......... 46|Oklahoma A & M 36 
ov Bi G) 


.69|Bradley. . 61]|City Coll., N. Y.....71/Bradley............ 68 
.43 || Kentucky ee 68) Kansas State 
Kansas. 80/St. John’s 


.58 

2 -63 

Indiana. 69| Kansas -68 
La Salle... ... 92) Bradley - 76 

8 ||San Francisco 77| La Salle 63 
San Francisco. . 83] Iowa yi! 


North Carolina... |. .54|Kansas.......... eS 


OTHER BASKETBALL RESULTS IN 1957 


20th National Invitation Tournament, New East West Shrine G ity, Mo., 
York, N. Y., Mar. 23—Bradley 84, Memphis Mar. 25—West 64, East eo.” Ranta 
State 83. Third-place playoff—Temple 67, St. National A.A.U. Championships—Men: Denver, 
Bonaventure 50. Colo., Mar. 30—U. S. Air Force 87, San Fran- 


National Collegiate A. A. Championships, Kan- C/8co Olympic Club 174. Third-place playoit— 


. Peoria Cats 76, Buchan Bakers (Seattle, Wash.) 
Sas City, Mo., Mar. 23—North Carolina 54, Kan- 7]/ Women: St. Joseph, Mo.—Wayland Coll, 


sas 53 (3 overtime periods). Third-place play- Hutcherson Fl : 
—S ying Queens (Plainview, Texas), 36 
off—San Francisco 67, Michigan State 60. Iowa Wesleyan College 33. Third-place playoft— 
1ith Annual College All-Star Game, New York, Midland Jewelry (Kansas City, Mo.) 33, Nash- 
N. Y., Mar. 30—East 73, West 63. ville (Tenn.) Business College 31. 


BIDDY BASKETBALL CHAMPIONS 


Biddy basketball competition, with scaled down courts, equipment and shorter periods of play, is 
open to boys up to 12 and girls up to 13. Local, regional and national tournaments are held annually 
Se econ of Biddy. Basketball national headquarters, Scranton, Pa. National champions 

ave been: : 


Winner Runner-up Winner Runner-up 
1952..... Jersey City, N. J.40\/Hazleton, Pa.....39||1955..... Jersey City, N. J.76) New Orleans, La.49 
CESS aie Peoria, Tll....... 57|Norristown, Pa...54||1956..... Atlantic City. ...54|East Point, Ga.. .51 
1954. .... Jersey City, N. J.36|Hazleton, Pa.....291/1957..... New Orleans..... 45| Atlantic City... .42 


Mr. Biddy Basketball of 1957—John Black, Peoria, Ill. 


Joe Louis and His Record in 71 Ring Contests 
(Exclusive of exhibition bouts during World War II) 


Joe Louis (Joseph Barrow), who held the world heavyweight boxing championship longer than any 
other fighter (11 years 8 months 7 days), announced March 1, 1949 his undefeated retirement from 
the ring after 25 successful defenses of the title and joined the International Boxing Club, a boxing 
promotion organization, but fought a number of bouts in 1950 and 1951 in an unsuccessful comeback 
attempt. The Illinois Athletic Commission denied his application for a wrestling license July 23, 1956, 
because of a damaged heart muscle. He was born near Lexington Ala., May 13, 1914. 


‘ eet K Rousds 1939 Rounds 
July _4—Jack Kracken, Chicago...... -O. Jan. 25—John Henry Lewis, New York.K.O. 1 
July 11—Willie Davies, rie ttseee o Apr. 17—Jack Roper, Los Angeles... .. K.O. 1 
July 29—Larry Udell, a Os ae June 28—Tony Galento, New York....K.O, 4 
Aug. 13—Jack Kranz, Chicago........ on Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit......... Ko 1 


1940 


Feb. 9—Arturo Godoy, New York....Won 1 


Aug. 
Sept. 1J]—Alex Borchuk, Detroit. . 
5 
Mar. 29—Johnny Paychek, New York. K.Q. a 
6 


Sept. 26—Adolph Wiater, Chicago 
Oct. 24—Art Sykes, Chicago.... 
Oct. 30—Jack O'Dowd, Detroit. 

Nov. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago. 
Nov. 30—Charley Massera, Chicag: 


= 
9 
5 
= 


June 20—Arturo Godoy, New York....K.QO. 
Dec. 16—Ai McCoy, Boston.......... K.O. 


Dec. 14—Lee Ramage, Chicago..... KO 1941 
13s see het Renee ed 
K Patsy Perroni, Detroit.....,Won 1 om Se aus OF eee, ORDA area) Se ae 
Jon, 1i—Hang Birkle, Bicteburgh-°.-1-Q. 10 |] Ma 2h Arsto, St Loui 120 EO: | 7g 
Mat at Rea 7 Ban I ae EO May 23—Buddy Baer, Washington....Wom* 7 
? 10 || June 18—Billy Conn, New York...... K.O. 13 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazer, Chicago ‘K.O. Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York....... K.O. 
, . Beis : ise 


Apr. 22—Biff Benton, Dayton, O.. .K.O. 
Abr 27—Roscoe Toles, Flint, Mich 
ay  3—Willie Davis, Peoria, Ill.. 


4, Jan. 9—Buddy Baer, New York.. 
May _7—GeneStanton,K’l’m’zoo, Mich. K.O. 


Mar, 27—Abe Simon, New York..... ‘K.O. 6 


RPREOWNANWOHONOSOOG DWE NKORNANWE 


June ary a pew Tok: : a 1946 
pee, ping Levineky, eins.” June 19—Billy Conn, New York...... K.0. 38 
Sept. 24—Max Baer, New York... ...-- EO: Sept. 18—Tami Mauriello, New York, .K.O. 1 
Dec. 13—Paulino i apa N. Y. C...K.O. re 
Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago....K.O. 1|| Dec. 5—Joe Walcott, New York..... Won 15 
June 19—Max Schmeling. New York. . KO. by 12 1948 
Sen. Sea tore, Philadelphia. ae KO. 5 || June 25—Joe Walcott, New York..... K:0; gee 
Oct. rose Brescia, New York 4 +e: ; 1950 
cape Bi pC aveIAnN 5 <i -C Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles, New York. . Lost 15 
11—Steve SOG tise ls K.O. Nov. 29—Cesar Brion, Chicago...:... Won 10 
Jan. 97—Bob Pastor, New York......Won 1 1951 


. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City.. ‘K.O. 
June pad pos J. Braddock, Chicago. K.O. 
Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York....Won 


Jan. 3—Freddie Beshore, Detroit....T.K.O. 4 
Feb. 7—Omelio Agramonte, Miami..,Won 10 
. 23—Andy Walker, San Francisco. K.O. 10 
May 2—Omelio Agramonte, Detroit..Won 10 
June 15—Lee Savold, New York...... K.O, 6 
Aug. 1—Cesar Brion, San Francisco. ,Won 10 
Aug. 15—Jimmy Bivins, Baltimore... .W: 


1938 
Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New York... noes 
» Won 10 
Oct. 26—Rocky Marciano, New York..TKO by 8 


r. 1—Harry Thomas, Chicago..... .O. 
Bans 22—Max Schmeling, New York...K.O. 
ee ees 

*Baer disqualified end of seventh roun 

Recapitulation—Bouts, 71; knockouts 
2: lost by decision, 1. 


-_ 
moe 8 ordoP Oto 
@ 
ios 


including TKO’s) 54; won by decision, 14; knocked out by. 


__ Arch 


lew Yor! 


ht 

weight (175 Ibs.).......--..- pierre 
nt (160 Ibs.) 
ight (147 


oi ‘Announced Oc 


HEAVYWEIGHTS 
John 4. Sullivan 3} 
James J. Corbett (B. 
Robert Fitzsimmons 
James J. Jeffries (C) 
Marvin Hart 
Tommy Burns 
Jack Johnson 
Jess Willard 
, Jack Dempsey 
Gene Tunney* 
Vacant 
Max Schmeling 
Jack Sharkey 
Primo Carnera 
Max Baer 
James J. Braddock 
Joe Louis* 

Ezzard Charles 

Joe Walcott _ 
1952-1956 Rocky Marciano* (D) 

1956-1957 Floyd Patterson 


(A) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). 
(B) First Marquis of Queensberry Champion. 
(C) Jeffries abandoned the title (1905) and des- 
ignated Marvin Hart and Jack Root as logical con- 
tenders and agreed to referee a fight between them, 
the winner to be declared champion. Hart defeated 
Root in 12 rounds (1905) and in turn was defeated 
by Tommy Burns (1906) who immediately laid 
claim to the title. Jack Johnson defeated Burns 
(1908) and was recognized as champion. He clinched 
the ite Re cotrang Jeffries in an attempted come- 
back (1910). 
() After Marciano’s retirement Apr. 27, 1956, 
e Moore claimed the heavyweight title. A 
series of eliminations began to determine Marci- 
ano’s successor, ending when Floyd Patterson 
knocked out Archie Moore in the 5th round, 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 30, 1956. 


*Abandoned title. 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 

Jack Root, George Gardner 

Bob Fitzsimmons 

Philadelphia Jack O'’Brien* 

Jack Dillon 

Battling Levinsky 

Georges Carpentier 

Gene Tunney (outpointed Levinsky and 
gained American title) 


34 
1935-1936 
1937-1949 


1951-1952 


1903 

1903-1905 
1905-1912 
1912-1916 
1916-1920 
1920-1922 
1922 


1922 Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for 
American title) 

1923 Battling Siki (knocked out Carpentier 
for world title) 

1923 Gene Tunney* (outpointed Greb) 

1923-1925 Mike McTigue (outpointed Siki for 


world title) 

Paul Berlenbach (outpointed ee 

Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach 

Tommy Loughran* (outpointed Mc- 
Tigue) 

Maxey Rosenbloom (outpointed Jimmy 
Slattery, recognized as champion by 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion, National Boxing Association 
vacated Rosenbloom’s title) 

Bob Olin (outpointed Rosenbloom, 
recognized in New York as champion) 

John Henry Lewis* 

Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in 
elimination tournament to gain title 
vacated by Lewis) 

Billy Conn* : 

Anton Christoforidis (won NBA elimi- 
nation tourney _for title) 

Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills. 

Freddie Mills 

1950-1952 Joey Maxim 

1953-1957 Archie Moore 
*Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS 
Jack ‘‘Nonpareil'’’ Dempsey 
Bob Fitzsimmons* 
Tommy Ryan* 
Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 


1925 

1926-1927 
1927-1929 
1930-1934 


1934-1935 


1935-1939 
1939-1940 


1939-1941 
1941 


1941-1949 
1949-1950 


1884-1891 
1891-1897 
1897-1907 
1907-1908 


si 


oe 


tion 


Ring Champions by Years 


1908-1910 
1911-1913 


Sigimea hy Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, 
imed by apke, ; 
e Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and 


1914-1917 


hhnny 
Harry Greb 
Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 
Mickey Walker* 
Gorilla Jones (A), Ben Jeby (A) 
Marcel Thil (B) 
Brouillard (New York), 
Dundee (New York) 
Teddy Yarosz (New York) 
Babe Risko (New York) 

Freddie Steele (NBA and New York) 
Al Hostak (NBA), Solly Krieger (NBA). 
Fred Apostoli (New York) 

Al Hostak (NBA) 
Fred Apostoli (New York), 
Garcia (New York) 


1926 
1926-1931 
1931-1932 
1932-1937 
1933 Vince 
1934 e 
1935 
1936-1937 
1938 


1939-1940 
1939 Ceferino 


1940 — Sas (NBA), Ken Overlin (New 
or : 

1941 Tony Zale (NBA), Billy Soose (New 
York)* 

1942-1947 Tony Zale 

1947-1948 Rocky Graziano 

1948 Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 

1949 Marcel Cerdan, Jake LaMotta 

1950 wake, LaMotta*, Ray Robinson (Penna. 
only) r 

1951 Ray Robinson (universal); Randy 

Turpin; Ray Robinson 
1952 Ray Robinson* 
1953-1955 Carl (Bobo) Olson 


Ray Rocinson 
Gene Fullmer, Ray Robinson, Carmen 
Basilio 


(A) Walker retired in 1931 and Gorilla Jones 
won an N.B.A. tourney to select a new champion, 
while Ben Jeby won a similar tourney of the New 
York Boxing Commission to name a New York 
champion. (B) Jones lost on a foul to Marcel ‘Thil 
in Paris and the N.B.A. title passed to Thil. In the 


1955-1956 
1957 


period 1932-1937, the New York title changed hands — 


several times. Lou Brouillard knocked out Jeby and 
was recognized as champion. Vince Dundee beat 
Brouillard and the title passed to him until he 
lost it in 1934 to Teddy Yarosz. Yarosz was defeated 
the next year by Babe Risko who was defeated 
by Freddie Steele in 1936, Steele becoming New 
York champion. Thil came to New York and was 
defeated by Fred Apostoli, but the championship 
was not at stake, Apostoli and Thil having been 
forced to sign an agreement to that effect before 
the New York Commission would sanction the bout. 
Apostoli did not claim the title. Meanwhile, Steele 
oan eee Risko — ie reps bee by the 
-B.A. as champion. e he e title until de- 
feated by Al Hostak in 1938. ¢ 
*Abandoned title. 


WELTERWEIGHTS 


Danny Needham, Mysterious Billy Smith 
1892-1894 Mysterious Billy Smith 2 
1894-1896 Tommy Ryan 
pas ee mage cee class) 
ysterious y Smith, Rube F s 
Matty Matthews ae 
Matty Matthews, Rube Ferns 
Be aE oe w 
ixie Kid, Joe Walcott, H 
Mike Sullivan abide Ss ! 
Vacant 
Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 
Jack Britton 
Mickey Walker 
Pete Latzo 
Joe Dundee 
Jackie Fields : 
Jackie Fields, Jack Thompson, Tomm: 
Freeman 


1892 


1901 

1901-1904 
1904-1906 
1907-1911 
1911-1915 
1915-1919 
1919-1922 
1922-1926 


1926 
1927-1929 
1929 
1930 


1931 Freeman, Thompson, Lou Bro 

1932 Jackie Fields bene 
1933 Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 
1934 Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 

1935 Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 


gt 


\@ 


Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Years; Neil Trophy 


841 


1936-1938 
1938-1939 
1940 

1941-1946 


1946-1947 
1947-1950 
1951 


Barney Ross 

Henry Armstrong 

Fritz Zivic 

Pred Cochrane 

Marty Servo*; Ray Robinson (A) 


Bay Robinson (England)* ca 

ay ngland)*; Johnny 
Bratton (NBA); Kid Gavilan 

Kid Gavilan 

Johnny Saxton 

Tony De Marco; Carmen Basilio 

Carmen Basilo, Johnny Saxton, Car- 
men Basilio 

1957 Carmen Basilio* 

(A) Robinson gained the title by defeating Tom- 
-my Bell in an elimination agreed to by the New 
_ York Commission and the N.B.A. Both bodies 

claimed Robinson waived his title when he won 
the middleweight crown from Jake LaMotta in 
1951. Kid Gavilan defeated Johnny Bratton in an 
elimination to find a successor. 

*Abandoned title. 

LIGHTWEIGHTS , 
Jack McAuliffe* (American champion) 
Kid Lavigne 
Frank Erne 
Joe Gans 
Battling Nelson 


1952-1954 
1954-1955 
1955 
1956 


1885-1896 
1896-1899 
1899-1902 
1901-1908 
1908-1910 
1910-1912 
1912-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1924 
1925 

1926-1930 
1930 

1930-1933 


Freddie Welsh 

Benny Leonard* 

Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 
Sammy Mandell 

Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
Tony Canzoneri 

Barney Ross* 

Tony Canzoneri 


1936 Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 

1937 Lou Ambers 

1938 Henry Armstrong 

1939 Lou Ambers 

940 Lew Jenkins 

1941-1943 Sammy Angott 

3 Beau Jack (New York), Bob Montgom- 

ery, Beau Jack 

1944 Bob Montgomery (New York), Wesley 
Mouzon (New York), Bob Montgomery 
(New York) 

1944 S. Angott (NBA), J. Zurita (NBA) 

1945-1951 Ike Williams (NBA; later universal) 

1951-1952 James Carter 

1952 Lauro Saias, James Carter 

1953-1954 James Carter 

954 Paddy De Marco; James Carter 

1955 James Carter; Bud Smith 

1956 Bud Smith, Joe Brown 

1957 Joe Brown ; 

*Abandoned title. — 
( FEATHERWEIGHTS 

1892-1900 George Dixon (A) 

1900-1901 ‘Terry McGovern 

1901-1904 Young Corbett 

1904-1908 Tommy Sullivan 

1908-1912 Abe Attell 


Johnny Kilbane ‘ 
Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny 
Dundee 


1912-1922 
1923 


1923-1925 Johnny Dundee 

1925-1927 Kid Kaplan* 

1927-1928 Benny Bass 

1928 Tony Canzonéri, Andre Routis 
1929-1932 C.Battalino* ; ; 
1932-1934 (NBA), Freddie Miller 


Tommy, Paul 
NB. 


(NBA 
Freddie Miller 
Petey Sarron 
P. Sarron, Henry Armstrong* 
Joey Archibald (B) 
Harry Jeffra 


1934-1936 
1936-1937 
1937 

1938-1940 
1940-1941 


Joey Archibald, Chalky Wright 
Chalky Wright 

Willie Pep 

Sandy Saddler 

Willie Pep 

Sandy Saddler _ 

Interim champion: Percy Bassett 
pas rere 

ogan jassey 
i Claim disputed. 

B) After Petey Scalzo knocked out Archibald 
(Dec. 5, 1938) in an overweight match and was 
refused a title bout Archibald, the N.B.A. va- 
cated Archibald’s title and named Scalzo cham- 
pion. The N.B.A. title succession was: Petey Scalzo, 
1938-1941; Richard Lemos, 1941; Jackie Wilson, 
1941-1943; Jackie Callura, 1943; Phil Terranova, 
1943-1944; Sal Bartolo, 1944-1946. 

*Abandoned title. 


BANTAMWEIGHTS 
1890-1892 George Dixon* 
1892-1894 Vacant 
1894-1899 Jimmy Barry* 
1899-1900 ‘Terry McGovern* 
Harry Harris* 


1903-1904 

1904 Joe Bowker*, Digger Stanley (Eng.), 
Jimmy Walsh (U.S.) 

Jimmy Walsh* 

Vacant 

Johnny Coulon 

Kid Williams 

Pete Herman 

Joe Lynch 

Pete Herman, Johnny Buff 

Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 

Joe Lynch 

Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin 

Eddie Martin, Charley. (Phil) Rosenberg 

Charley (Phil): Rosenberg 

Bud Taylor* (NBA only) 

Al Brown 

Baltazar Sangchili 

Tony Marino, Sixto Escobar 

Sixto Escobar, Harry Jefira 

Sixto Escobar 

Lou Salica 

Manuel Ortiz 

Harold Dade, Manuel Ortiz. 

Manuel Ortiz 

Vic Toweel 

Vic Toweel, Jimmy Carruthers 

Jimmy Carruthers* 

Robert Cohen (NBA) 

Raul Macias (NBA); Robert Cohen 
(New_York and World Committee) 


1905-1907 
1907-1910 
1910-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1920 
1920-1921 
1921 


1922 
1922-1924 
1924 


1925 
1925-1926 
1927-1928 


195; 
1953-1954 
1954-1955 
1955 


1956 Mario D’Agata (New York and World 
Committee); Raul Macias (NBA) 
1957 Alphonse Halimi (New York and World 


Committee); Raul Macias (NBA) 
*Abandoned title. 
FLYWEIGITS 

1916-1923 Jimmy Wilde 
1923-1925 Pancho Villa 
1925-1927 Fidel La Barba* 
1927-1930 Izzy Schwartz (New York only) . 
1930 Midget Wolgast (New York); Frankie 

Genaro (NBA) 
1931-1932 Young Perez (defeated Frankie Genaro) 
1932-1935 Jackie Brown 
1935-1938 Benny Lynch* 
Peter Kane* 
Vacant 
Jackie Patterson 
Rinty Monaghan* 
Dado Marino 
Yoshio Shirai 
1954-1957 Pascual Perez 

*Abandoned title. 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy (Boxing) — 

The Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy is awarded annually by the Boxing Writers’ Association 9 
New York to the one who has done the most for boxing in the preceding year. The plaque is dedicated 
to the memory of Edward J. Neil, an Associated Press sports writer killed in the line of duty in 1938 


while covering the Spanish revolution. 
1938—Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight cham- 


ion. 

5 1939—Billy Conn, light heavyweight champion. 
1940—Henry Armstrong, former featherweight, 

lightweight and welterweight champion. 
1941—Joe Louis, heavyweight champion. 
1942—Barney Ross, former lightweight cham- 


ion. 
petg43—4,019 boxers in the Armed Services and 
those yet to take up arms. * 
1944—Benny Leonard, former world lightweight 
champion. 
1945—James J. Walker, sponsor of the Walker 
law in 1920 for the restoration of legalized boxing 
in New York State. ‘ ; 
1946—Tony Zale, middleweight champion. 
_1947—Gus Lesnevich, light heavyweight cham- 


ion. 
‘i 1948—Ike Williams, world lightweight champion. 
1949—Ezzard Charles, heavyweight champion 


James J. Walker Memorial Award: Abe J. Greene, 
Commissioner of National Boxing Association. 
1950—Sugar Ray Robinson, welterweight cham-~ 
pion. James J. Walker Award: Wilbur Wood, 
sports editor. ; F 
1951—Jersey Joe Walcott, heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Col. Edward 
P. F, Fagan, former chairman, New York State 
Athletic Commission, z 
1952—Rocky Marciano, heavyweight champion, 
1953—Kid Gavilan, welterweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Dr. Vincent 
A. Nardiello, ring physician. _ 5 
1954—Carl (Bobo) Olson, middleweight cham- 
pion, James J. Walker Memorial Award: James J. 
Braddock, former heavyweight champion. . 
1955—Carmen Basilio, welterweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Harry Mendel. 
1956—Floyd Patterson, heavyweight champion. 
Walker Award: Frank Graham, sports columnist. 
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Major Professional Boxing Bouts in 1957 


(Dec. 7, 1956—Oct. 16, 1957) 


Chico Veijar, 153 
Jan. 16 |Gil Cadilli..... 
Jan, 18 |Tiger Jones, 156. . , 
Jan. 21 | Angelo DeFendis, 169. % 
Jan. 23 |Carolos Ortiz, 134........ 
Jan. 25 |Orlande Pompey, 168..... 


- | 
Date Winner, weight Loser, weight Site i 
| Lau uh Gaara etree) ; 
1956 H 
bony, 173%4..... Gordon Wallace, 164...... Madison Square Garden | 
Dec, 10 [Ale Mite, 100... |arcnle Mopride’ 18614. -- St. Nicholas Arena, N. ¥. 0. 
Dec. 10 Joey Giambra, 15734 :.| Rocky Castellani, 160... . San Francisco, Calif. 7 
Dec. 13 |Joe Giardello, 159. A i ie Enea Bo oes gee Bo a Ohio « 
7 do Zulueta, 135..... y Boar oe 5 : 
Die. 7 Tuto Seortichini, 160%....| Wilf Greaves, 158........ D-1 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y, C. 
Dec, 18 |Chico Vejar, 153......... Al Andrews, 158.........- Miami Beach, Fla. 
Dee. 19 |Spider Webb, ey Fai .|Pat McAteer, 15744. ..... Chicago, Ill. 
Dee, 21 |Gaspar Ortega, 148....... Tony De Marco, 14614... .| D-1 Madison Square Garden c 
Dec, 24 | Angelo Daveniin: it ae Ernie Durando, 163%..... St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Dec, 26 | Willie Pastrano, 18934. po nariey Norkus, 194...... mi h, Fla. 
Dec, 27 |Hurricane Jackson, 19524..| Julio Mederos, 19314... .. D-1 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dee. 28 |Baby eae aed Sas Paolo aoe ich Cae : eae timpiose 
Dec. 30 | Nino Valdes, 209......... ans AS 
iC. ; Carlos Ortiz, 1354 ....... Gale Kerwin, 139......... se Nichola erates Arena, oN. Xe 
195 
*Jan. Fullmer, 157%. ..... Sugar Ray Robinson, 160.. Madison Square G: 
Jan, 7 Bobby Courchesne, 134%4.. Johnny Busso, 140....... St. Nicholas Arena, N. ¥. C 
Jan. 8 |Gil Turner, 149.......... Jimmy Morris, 150....... Miami ch, Fla. 
Jan 9 |Zora Folley, 192.......... Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Jan, 11 |Harold Carter, 191. zt adison Square Garden 
Jan. 14 |Sugar ate, 145 Mais: ot Micha N Cc 
Jan . Vince Martinez, ores teach, ome 


Jan. 25 |Eddie Machen, 190%4..... Joey Maxim, 192%... .... D-1 Miami Beach, Fla 

Jan. 25 |Paul Andrews, 192........ Warren Lester, 179....... Miami Beach, Fla 

Jan, 28 |Gene Fullmer, 160%:......| Wilf Greaves, 162........ Salt Lake City, Utah 

Jan. 28 |Tony Dibiase, 148....-.... Chris Christensen, 148.... St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Jan. 28 |Chico Vejar, 153......... Cecil Barbarosa, 155...... KO-4 Bristol, Conn. 

Jan, 30 |}Kenny Lane, 139'<....... Frankie Ryff, 189........ Norfolk, Va. 

Feb. 1 |Isaac Logart, 147'4.....-.| Yama Bahama, 15314..... Madison Square Garden 

Feb. 4 |Garnett Hart, 14644...... Barry Allison, 146%...... St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Feb, 4 |Charles Humez, 160...... Pat McAteer, 157........ TK Paris, France 

Feb. 6 |Joey Giardello, 159%4..... Randy Sandy, iis is Rese Chicago, Il. 

Feb. 9 |Tony De Marco, LAINE ...| Gaspar Ortega, 148....... Boston, Mass. 

Feb, 11 |Zora Folley, 190%. - -|Howie Turner, 20744..... D-1 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C, 
*Feb. 13 |Joe Brown, 134%..-...... | Wallace (Bud) Smith, 134. Miami Beach, Fla. 

Feb. 15 |Spider Webb, 158.-...... | Neal Rivers, 159......... D-10 Madison Square Garden 

Feb. 18 |Gene Fullmer, 163........ Ernie Durando, 163...... Denver, Colo. 

Feb, 18 |Stefan Redl, 142... .. ...| Paddy DeMarco, 14414 St. Nicholas Arena, N. ¥. C. 


Feb, 18 | Walter Cartier, 161. <i 
Feb. 20 | Willie Pastrano, 187 '4 
*Feb. 22 |Carmen Basilio, 147. 
Feb. 25 | Willi Besmanoff, 194 


Feb. 26 |Orlando Zulueta, 138 
Feb. 27 |Rory Calhoun, 160 


Holyoke, Mass. 

©) Louisville, Ky. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Newark, N. J. 

Miami Beach, Fla. 

Denver, Colo. 


-| Johnny Saxton, 147....... 
-|Calvin Wilson, 190....... 
-| Kid Gavilan, 148 %4 
-|Ray Potilla, 13934. 
-|Charley Cotton, 155 


Mar. 4 |Gil Turner, 150% . »+-|Rudy Gwin, 146%. . St. Nicholas Arena, N. ¥. C. 

Mar. 4 |Charles Humez, 1601. :. .|Germinal Ballarin, 160%. . Paris, France 

Mar. 5 |Chico Vejar, 1524 .......|Jimmy Peters, 1504 ae Miami Beach, Fla. 

Mar. 8 |Walter Byars, 144%...... Garnett Hart, 14534. toe Madison Square Garden 

Mar. 8 |Peter Mueller, 156%...... Erich Walter, 1564%...... Fae yermany 

Mar. 11 |Tony Di Biase, 148....... Danny Giovanelli, ‘150. ns Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 

Mar. 12'|Harold Johnson, 180... ... Bob Satterfield, 181....... Sra Beach, Fla. 

Mar. 13 |Spider Webb, 1b94s...... Wilt Greaves, 16114...... Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 15 |Ike Chestnut, 1293¢...... Gil Cadilll, 12934.... 2.053 D-1 Madison Square Garden 

Mar. 18 |Stefan Redl, 144 ..+-{Al Millone, 148% ......... St. Nicholas Arena, N. C. ¥. 

Mar. 19 | Rory Calhoun, 161%...... James Bussey, 16414...... Miami Beach, Fla. 
Mar. 22 | Miguel Berrios, 125....... Carmelo Costa, 125....... Madison Square Garden 

Mar. 25 | Yvon Durelle, 175. -|Clarence Floyd, 167...... St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C 

Mar. 28 | Mickey Crawford, AAT. -|Paddy DeMarco, its ee Saginaw, Mich. 

Mar. 29 |Isaac Logart, 147'4.......|Gil Turner, 148% . Madison Square Garden | 
*Mar. 30 | Pascual Perez, 107. -++|Dai Dower, 111 % Ae ee 7 Buenos Aires, Arg. 
Mar. 30 |Yama Bahama, 149%4.....| Willie (Kid) Johnson, 151. Nassau, B. W. I. 
*Apr. 1 | Alphonse Halimi, 11634 -|Mario D’Agata, 117...... Paris, France 
Apr. 1.|Hogan Bassey, 125%..... Percy Lewis, 124%%....... Nottingham, Eng. 

Apr. 1 | Willi Besmanoff, 194 19....|Bob Baker, 2144%........ St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 

Apr. 2 |Paul Andrews, 194 saat brnle'Caby 208... oes Miami Beach, Fla. 

Apr. 3 |Orlando Zulueta, 136... . Joey Lopes, 133.....0.... Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 5 |Tony Anthony, 1 ee Chuck Spieser, 1744 ..... Detroit, Mich. 

Apr. 8 |Ralph Dupas, 141%...... Vince Martinez, 14614.... New Orleans, La. 

Apr. 8 |Jackie LaBua, 157 % nee Walter Cartier, 159'4..... St. Nicholas Arena, N, ¥. C. 

Apr. 9 |Joe Miceli, 149%. -|Joe Flores, 14834......... Miami Beach, Fla. 

Apr. 12 |Ralph (Tiger) Jones, 156. ||Chico Vejar, 160....... |. Syracuse, N. Y. i 
Apr. 15 |Garnett (Sugar) Hart, 147.) Willia Stevenson, 14514... St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 

Apr. 17 |Spider Webb, 160..... ...|Randy Sandy, 157........ Chicago, Til. | 
Apr. 19 |Jimmy Beecham, 153. -|Holly Mims, 15484 ....... Miami Beach, Fla. 

Apr. 22 |Y¥von Durelle, 174%4.. .|Angelo DeFendis, 173..... St. ae Arena, N. ¥. C. : 
Apr. 24 |Del Flanagan, 149...... Kid Gavilan, 147...... ae St. P: Minn, 1 
Apr. 26 |Hogan Bassey, 125. .| Miguel Berrios, 123% Washington D.C. | 
Apr. 29 |Jackie LaBua, 155.. .|Joe Miceli, 147:. St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. j 
*May 1 |Sugar Ray Robinson, 159‘4|Gene Fullmer, 15914 Chicago, Ill. 

May 1 |Archie Moore, 206%......|Hans Kalbfell, 210m Essen, Ger. 

May 3 |Eddie Machen, 190%..... Joey Maxim, 189... Louisville, Ky. 

May 4 |Pat McAteer, 157% An Rese Jimmy Elliott, 157. Johannesburg, So. Afr. 

May 6 |Garnett Hart, 148........|Al Wilson, 149. St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 

May 7 |Charlle Norkus, 195...... Bob O'Brien, 19534. Scranton, Pa. 

May 8 |Nino Valdes, 207 34 Sictonen aunt Johnny Holman, 204 Portland, Oreg. 

May 10 |Gaspar Ortega, 147... .|Isaac Logart, LAS ee ee Syracuse, N. Y. 

May 138 |Jimmy Archer, 146%. . .|Tony DiBiase, 148....... St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 

May 14 | Willie Pastrano, 192° oi Neal Welch, 206....._... Miami Beach, Fla. 

May 14 |Joey Giambra, 160, ......|Chico Veijar, 15814. 111.7: Oakland, Calif. | 
May 15 |Bobby Boyd, 159% aah | Willie Vaughn, 16014 s soled Chicago, Til. 
May 18 |Joey Giardello, 160 ......|Rory Calhoun, 158. Cleveland, Ohio | 
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Date Winner, weight | Loser, weight Round Site 
May 20 |Archie McBride, 186...... Willi 
a 22 Kenny Lane: 139 )5....... eee Gea ne easels ROL Det, Mich: ee pee 
eter Keenan, 115........ John Smillie, 115......... = . : 
May 23 |Mickey Crawford, 14734. || Wallace (BUd) Smtth 14434 Dao Z Flint atch 
May 24 | Virgil Akins, 147......... Jimmy B n, 15134.-|TKO-3 | Washington, D 
Mey bi tee pe ir ee 1474%....| Walter Byars, PAS ie oe ETO Hosion, wise ae 
Moy 35 ayne Bethea, 201%..... Paul Andrews, 190%..... D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
May 29 Chicago, Ill. 
May 31 Milan, Italy 
June 2 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
June 3 Now Cneamig 
June 5 urner, Yama Baham 2 Poach, Fi 
June g Rocky Castellani, 159 ‘Lester Felton, 153 % 1)... /KO-3 iene eon ts 
bs er, ae er) Jon = 
June 10 | Alex Miteff, 20234 ‘| FAIR aSsmanot 1908 D-lo Se eotas Arena, N 
June 12 | Virgil Akins, Walter Byars, 144..--....|D-10 __ (Norfolk, Va. one ae 
June 14 |d-Yvon Durelle, 17615... .|........:...++++....-.+-|D-10 | Detroit, Mich 
Fee tia d-Tony, Anthony, NCA Neca ere sec ageiswted ¢e aobicoe re : ; 
RYO DSS Caen abe Tommy Ursua........... = 
Tune 17 |Vince Martinez, 16034... ||Kid Galvilan, 14734... 17. Do sorney Cla, Nt vey 
June 17 |Tony DeCola, 146........ Felix Chiocca, 142........ D-10 _ |St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. © 

*June 19 |Joe Brown, 134%... ..... Orlando Zulueta, 134... .. TKO-15 | Denver, Colo "a 
June 21 |d-Joey Giambra, 15794 ....). 0. cnc cece ee cee e ee eees -10 Syracuse, N. Y 
eros d-Rory Cows 159. 55 5 sal oc MAI OSCR nea cane ET pes. 

ogan assey, 4|Cherif Hamia, 12534...... J 
June 24 |Gale Kerwin, 1424..... Zo Tony DiBiase, 135% Ph Fe Thos. a ne ane ene N. ¥.-€ 
June 25 |Chico Veiar, 154... .....: Bobby Dalton, 15319... _. D-10. |Manchester, Conn. = 
June 26 |Bobby Boyd, 160.......,.|Rocky Castellani, 160!%...|D-10 Chicago. Til. 3 
June 28 |Johnny Busso, 139....... Larry Boardman, 139% ...|D-10 Boston, Mass 
June 29 |Mario D’ Agata, 120... ... Roland Roy, 118. . TKO-7 |Genoa, Italy — 
June 29 |Gustav Scholz, 159} ..|Peter Mueller, 154, KO-3 Berlin, Ger 
July 1 |Germinal Ballarin -.|Bob Provizzi....... D-10  |St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. © 
July 3 |Larry Baker, 145. ».|Gaspar Ortega, 14734 . D-10 Miami Beach, Fla. 
July 5 |Davey Moore, 128. ..|Isidro Martinez, 12814 D-10 Washington D.C. 
July 8 |Alex Miteff, 20214... : |. ||Fernando Fala, 20034. TKO-2 |St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y.O 
July 8 |Franz Szuzina, 15734... . | Virgil Akins, 149347... -10 . |St. Louis Mo, as la 
July 10 | Willie Vaughn, 161%..... Chebo Hernandez, 159....|TKO-7 |Chicago, ill. 
July i2 |Harold Gomes, 130....... Lulu Perez, 12934........ TKO-6 |Cleveland, Ohio 
July 15 |Frankie Ippolito, 139......|Tommy Salem, 136....... TKO-6 |St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y¥. C 
July 17 |Joey Giardello, 159...... .|Chico Vejar, 159........- D-10 . |Louisville, Ky. = = 
July 22 |Bobby Bell, 13144........ Bobby Courchesne, 132...}TKO-8 |St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. G 
July 24 |Eddie Machen, 196....... Bob Baker, 214.......... D-10 | Chicago. : “is 
July 25 |Gil Turner, 151%........ Del Flanagan, 152%4...... D-10 St. Paul, Minn. 
July 26 | Alex Miteff; 202%%........ Juiio Mederos, 197....... TKO-6_ |Washington, D. C. 

*July 29 |Floyd Patterson, 184...... Tommy Jackson, 19214. ..|TKO-10 | Polo Grounds, N. Y. C. 

July 29 |Chico Vejar, 15834....... Jay Anderson, 158........ D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 

July 31 |Kid Gavilan.........-.... Gaspar Ortega...........- D-10 Miami Beach, Fla. 

Aug. 2 |Kenny Lane, 135...... .|Teddy Davis, 137........ D-10 Muskegon, Mich. 

Aug. 2 |Bobby Boyd, 15814 Willie Vaughn, 160....... D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 

Aug. 7 |Spider Webb, 1571;......|Charley Joseph, 1584 D-10 Chicago, Tl). 

Aug. 12 |Orlando Zulueta, 137..... Frank Ippolito, 140. D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 

Aug. 14 |Davey Moore, 129........ Victor Quijano, 130 |D-10 Syracuse, N. Y. 

Aug. 16 |Paoli Rosi, 136........... Baby Vasquez, 135 D-10 Louisville, Ky. 

Aug. 19 |d-Lulu Perez, 135%......).....+--> ain D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. ¥. C- 
ad-Bobby Bell, 12834 .2.5..}...+-- eee. “es ‘ 

Aug. 16 |Villy McDonnell, 16012 Rocky Caballero, 155 Melbourne, Aus. 

Aug. 21 |d-Joe Brown, 139........ 0]... cere eerie Wamaneg: ciceast D-10 Chicago, Ill. 
d-Joey Lopes, 13634. .... fo. eee sce e eee ne ene 

*Aug. 22 |Floyd Patterson, 187}; .|Pete Rademacher, 202... .|KO-6 Seattle, Wash. 

Aug. 23 |Isaac Logart, weesses.|Walter Byars, 1464%...... D-10 Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 25 |Koji Ishibashi, 116%4..... Saburo Otaki, 117%4...... D-10 Tokyo, Japan 

Aug. 26 |Gene Armstrong, 151..... Rudy Sawyer, 148........ D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 

Aug. 29 |Virgil Akins, 148......... Sugar Hart, 148.......-.. TKO-8 |Cleveland, Ohio 

Aug. 30 |}Ralph Dupas, 140%...... Johnny Busso, 141%4...... -10 Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sept. 1 |Julian Velasquez, 1341s...)Buddy Byatt, 136.5... 5. \TKO-3 | Hollywood, Calif. 

Sept. 2 |Jerry Luedee, 168%...... Freddie Mack, 170....... TKO-8 |St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 

Sept. 4 |Gene Fullmer, 158}¢...... Chico Vejar, 157......... D-10 West Jordan, Utah 

Sept. 6 |Joe Miceli, 14734......... Jobnny Saxton, 153%..... TKO-4 |Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 9 |Lulu Perez, 131%........ Bobby Bell, 128%........ D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C- 

Sept. 10 | Willie Pastrano, 19114....|George Peyton, LOZ ecu TKO-8 |Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sept. 11 | Vince Martinez, 1492... .| Larry Bakery LAW06 page = KO-9 |Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 13 |Frank Szuzina, 161....... Randy Sandy, 155........ D-10 Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sept. 14 |Ike Chestnut, 128........ Jose Cotero, 12744....... D-10 Hollywood, Calif. 3 

Sept. 16 |d-Charlie Cotton, 151.....)......eeeee cece eres D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
d-Garnet Hart, 14614.....)-- 6+ ee eee eee 

Sept. 16 | Alphonse Halimi, 119!s... Chic Brogan, 11834 KO-2 Paris, France 

Sept. 18 }Gil Turner, 151.......... Virgil Akins, 14914 D-10 Atlantic City, N. J. 

*Sept. 20 |Archie Moore, 175........ Tony Anthony, 172 TKO-7 |Los Angeles, Calif. 

*Sept. 23 |Carmen Basilio, 15315....|/Sugar Ray Robinso D-15 Yankee Stadium, N.Y. C. _ 
Sept. 23 |Carlos Ortiz, 13714.......|Harry Bell, 134... . .|D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Sept. 25 |Yvon Durelle, 177..... ...| Willi Besmanoff, 189...... D-10 Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 27 |Joey Giardello, 160. . ..|Bobby Lane, 159.......... TKO-7 |Cleveland, Ohio 
Oct. 2 | Yama Bahama, 154 |Del Flanagan, 153........ D-10 Chicago, Il. 
Oct. 7 |\Jimmy Slade, 173} | Jerry Luedee, 16934...... D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Oct. _8 | Willie Toweel, 137 . Jimmy Carter, 137......- D-10 London, England 
Oct. 11 |Isaac Logart, .|Joe Miceli, 14744......... D-10 Detroit, Mich. 
Oct. 16 |Spider Webb, 160........| Jackie LaBua, 157}4...-.- KO-1 Louisville, Ky. 
*Championship bouts. d-Drawn 
World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 
Ringer Ringer 

Year Champion Home W. L. Pet. Year Champion Home W. L. Pet. 

1938 Ted Allen Alhanibra, Calif 20 3 .735 | 1951 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 35 @ B60 

1935 Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif. 21 2- .755 1952 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .835 

1940 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 29 2 .824 1953 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 34 1 .842 

1941 + F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 23 0  .829 1954 Guy Zimmerman . 

1946 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 22 1 .839 Danville, Calif. 20 0 .842 

1947. --~*F.. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .832 1955 Ted Allen SBoulder, Colo. 35 0 .863 

1948 F.-Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 29 2 842 1956 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 36 5 .836 

1949 FF, Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 833 1957 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 31 1 + .860 

1950 +=. :_Isais Los Angeles, Calif 34 1 .885 
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1889—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
rain, 75 rounds, ay cee Miss. (Last champion- 


ship bare knuckle bout. Se eviadtah 
ssa —Sept. 7—James J. Cor' efea ohn 
Buliven (Used big 


L. Sullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. 
gloves.) 

1894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 

*1897—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 

#1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1899—-Nov. 3—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1900—James J. Jeffries knocked out James J. 
Corbett, 23 rounds, May 11. Coney Island, N. Y. 

1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds. San Francisco. Cal. 

1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1905—James J. Jeffries retired. July 3—Marvin 
Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jefiries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor. Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 

1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—May 8—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
O’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 

1907—Dec, 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 
Moir, 10 rounds, London. 

1908—Feb. 10—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
Palmer, 4 rounds, London. 

1908—March 17—Tommy Burns defeated Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 


1908—April 18—Tommy Burns defeated Jewey. 


Smith, 5 rounds, Paris. 
1908—June 13—Tommy Burns 
Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. 
1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1908—Sept. 2.—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
2 rounds, Melbourne, Australia. 

*1908—Dec. 26—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 
Burns, 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
contest. 

1909—May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 
6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia. 

1909—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
rounds, draw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1909—Oct. 16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 

1909—Sept. 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman, 
10 rounds, no decision, San Francisco, Cal. 

1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
from retirement.) 

1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 

1913—Nov. 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris. 

1913—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson, 
10 rounds, draw, Paris. 

1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 

*1915—April 5—Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba, 

1916—March 25—Jess Willard and Frank Moran, 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City, 

*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 
Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer bell 
tor fourth round.) 

1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

1920—Dec, 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 

1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
Carpentier, 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on point 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. son 

1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey kn 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. pase Gui oe 

*1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney bea Bs 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Puiladelpniae petey 

192%7—Sept. 22—Gene Tunne EB 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, chivee: te Nt a ee 


1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 


defeated Bill 


Sporting Events—History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts —_ : 
History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts 


<_< 


Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New York; 
soon afterward he announced his retirement. 

*1930—June 12—Max Schmeling of Germany de- 
feated Jack Sharkey in fourth round when Sharkey 
fouled Schmeling in a bout which was generally 
considered to have resulted in the election of a 
successor to Gene Tunney, New York. 

1931—July 3—Max Schmeling knocked out W. L. 
Stribling, another contender for the title, in 15 
rounds in Cleveland. 

*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision. New York City. 

*1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York City. 

1933—Oct. 22—Carnera defeated Paulino Uzcu- 
dun, heavyweight challenger, 15 rounds, in Rome. 

1934—March 1—Primo Carnera defeated Tommy 
Loughran in 15 rounds in Miami. 

*1934—June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York City. 

*1935—June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
Max BAer, 15 rounds, New York City, (Judges 


decision. 

*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds (Judges’ decision), New York City. 

1538—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 
Mann. 3 rounds, New York City. 

1938—April 1—Joe Louis knocked out Harry 
Thomas, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 

1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 
H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 

1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 

1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 

1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit. Mich. 

1940—February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
Gocer in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 

ity. 

1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paychek, 2 rounds, New York City. 

1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 
6 rounds. Boston. 

1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 

1941—March 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1941—April 8—Joe Louis knocked 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. ot ee 

1941—May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 
rounds, Washington, D: C., on a aisauatifcaean: 

1941—June 18—Joe Louis kno 
Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. med ae a 


1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked 
6 rounds, New York City. kes. 


1942—Jan. 9—Joe Louis knocked out B: 
1 round, New York City. Brees. 


,1942—Marcn 27—Joe Louis knock 

Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. Seked ore 
1946—June 19—Joe Louis knock 

Conn, 8 rounds, New York City. oe See 


Maurielian | Youd: Nowe one an oa 
a Ueraericar ier deleted Jee Walon tn 
cott, 1 rounds, New York Clg at vee har 
O ase cept, 21—tecard Chatles detoaten dae te 
ort Gy dinfeetant asantie,'© Pou New 
Barone, 11 rounds, Cinchmatl One Nick 
on 10 Sindh, New SoChauee Moeked out Le 
west ME sha Bet LE, o8tvanted. Joe 
Maxim, light heavswoleht oreo ted Joey 
yeneer for heavyweight title, 15 rounds, Chicago, 


i 
) 


Sporting Events—Heavyweight History; Boxing Gates; Amateur Bouts 845 


_*1951—July 18—Joe Walcott knocked out Ezzard 


Charles, 7th round, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1952—June 5—Joe Walcott outpointed Ezz 
Charles, 15 rounds, Philadelphia, Pa. = 


*1952—Sept. 23—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
doe Walcott, 13th round, Philadelphia, Pa. a 


1953—May 15—Rocky Marciano knock 
Walcott, first round a aieneo, Tl. em, Dunster 


1953—Sept. 24—Rocky Marciano knocked 
Roland | LaStarza, 1lth round, Polo Grounds, nat 
York, N.Y. 

1954—June 17—Rocky Marciano  outpointed 


oe Ns eales, 15 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New 


Ezzard Charles, 8th round, Yankee Stadium, New 
otk; "N.Y. 

1955—May 16—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Don Cockell, TKO in 9th round, Kezar Stadium, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

ept. 21—Rocky Marciano knocked 

Archie Moore, 9th round, Yankee Stadium, N. ve 

*1956—Nov. 30—Floyd Patterson, a conendie’ 
knocked out Archie Moore, 5th round, Chicago, 
Tll., gaining the championship. 

1957—July 29—Floyd Patterson knocked out 
Hurricane Jackson, 10th round, Polo Grounds, 
nee oes ip ae 

957—Aug. 22—Floyd Patterson knocked out 
Pete Rademacher, 6th round, Seattle, Wash. 


eee. 17—Rocky Marciano knocked out *Title changea hands. 
Largest Boxing Bout Gates 
¥ Date Winner Loser Site Receipts Phen 
Sept. 22, 1927|Gene Tunney......... Jack Pe aPeey. 2 Eanes "_. |Soldier Field, Chicago. .|$2,658,660 943 
June 79. 1946| Joe Louis............|Billy Conn. . |Yankee Stad., New York| 1,925,564| 45,266 
Sept. 23, 1926|Gene Tunney......... Jack Dempsey... ... : ISesqui. Stad., Phila. . 1,895,733 |120, 757 
July 2, 1921/Jack Dempsey........ Georges ener : Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jer.City| 1,789,238] 80,000 
Sept. 14, 1923|Jack Dempsey........ MAGS EAI. 2 iss cc's an Polo Grounds, N. Y¥. C./al1,188,603| 82,000 
July 21, 1927|\Jack Dempsey........ Jack Sharkey ae een Yankee Stad., New York|al,083,530 75,000 
June 22, 1938|Joe Louis (c)......... Max Schmeling....... Yankee Stad., New York|al, *015,012 70,000 
Sept. 24, 1935|Joe Louis............ Max: Baer, oc. cic os e030 Yankee Stad., New York|a1,000,832| 88,150 
Sept. 12, 1951/Ray Robinson ........ Randy Turpin......... ‘Polo Grounds, N. Y. 92,630) 61,370 
Sept. 21, 1955| Rocky ACC .|Archie Moore......... Yankee Stad., New York 48,118] 61,574 
June 25, 1948|Joe Louis.....,...... Joe Walcott...... ....|Yankee Stad., New York 41.739] 42.667 
June 12, 1930 Max c Schmeling (d)....|Jack Sharkey........./Yankee Stad., New York 749,935| 79,222 
June 22, 1937|Joe Louis........ Jim Braddock. . 715,470| 45,500 
July 26, 1928}Gene Tunney . Tom Heeney.. yi i 691,014] 45,890 
Sept. 29, 1941|Joe Louis... .. Lou Nova . |Polo Grds., a York.. 583,711] 56,549 
Sept. 23, 1957|Carmen ane Ray Robinson Yankee Stad., N. Y.. e556,467| 38,072 
June 19, 1936|Max Schmeling.. . Joe Louis..... Yankee Stad., New York 47,541} 42,9) 
June 17, 1954|/Rocky Marciano (d fzzard Sharies Yankee Stad., New York} 543,092) 47,585 
Sept. 11, 924|Harry Wills...... -| Luis LTA . Jersey Clty. occ oe sees 509,135} 70, 
Sept. 23, 1952)/Rocky Marciano...... Joe Walco’ . |Philadelphia .......... e504,6 40,379 
July 16, 1926|Jack Delaney......... Paul SI IBrooklYn.5. skatreleaiels 461,789) 49,186 
July 23, 1923|Benny Leonard...... .| Lew Tendler Yankee Stad., New York 452,648| 58,519 
July 4, 1919|Jack Dempsey........ Jess Willard Toledo; Ohio:. i... seks 452,224| 19,650 
June 18, 1941|/Joe Louis............ Billy Conn New York........ ae 451,743 071 
Sept. 24, 1953|Rocky Marciano...... Roland LaStarza Polo Grounds, N. ¥.C.. e435,820 ~D62 
June 21, 1932|Jack Sharkey......... Max Schmeling...... .|Long Island City, N. N.Y. 432,365| 61,863 
June 14, 1934|Max Baer............ Primo Carnera........+ Long Island City, N. Y 428,000 ,000 
June 25, 1952\Joey Maxim.......... Ray Robinuson........+ Yankee Stadium, N. Y.. 21,615| 47,983 
July 16, 1947|Rocky Graziano...... Bale. as a.afs. etalets Chichgos 3 cytes b422,918| 18,547 
Feb. 27, 1929\Jack Sharkey......... Billy Stribling........ Miami Beach, Fla...... 05, 0,000 
July 12, 1923 ero Bete paatie a iaieheys — ee iteire% wersey, Clty.s 6 .!.s.5 cis ale 390,837} 80,000 
PIEHO Utiaiciv en i ieee 
May 12, 1923| { Joss wilkerd 121121 Hae ntact’ nn 2o) iNew. Yorkoiiacdan cm 385,040| 31,000 
June 27, 1929|Max Schmeling....... Paulino Uzcudun .|New York. 378,902 400 
July 27, 1922|/Benny Leonard ......|Lew Tendler Jersey City. 367,862] 54,685 
Sept. 17, 1954|Rocky ee © Ezzard Charles Yankee Stadium, N.Y! 352,654| 34,330 
sept. 27, 1950) Ezzard Charles , Joe Louis. ew VOrk 2, Sh Bisr eeu a350,843] 22,357 
July 3, 1931)Max Schmeling. Billy Striblin .-|Cleveland, Ohio....... 349,415| 37,396 
Sept. 20, 1939/ Joe Louis .|Bob Pastor..... SHLIOCLOILE tes <ipreteloteteeboaren 347,870! 35.86: 
Sept. 27, 1946)Tony Zale .|Rocky Graziano....... INewWeVOrk.. Ginckis wecinets 342,497| 39,827 
Sept. 19, 1946|Joe Louis............. Tami Mauriello....... Yankee Stad., New York 335,063] 38,494 
Apr. 2, 1954/Carl Maree) Olson..... Kid Gavilan,.......... Chicago Stadium.,..... 334,730] 18,582 
June 28, .1939\/Joe Louis............. Tony Galento......... Yankee Stad., New York 333,308] 34,852 
May 15, 1953)Rocky Marciano...... Joe Walcott. 2.0... 5 «1 Chicago Stadium...... 31,795| 16,034 
June 25, 1935|Joe Louis............. Primo Carnera........ Yankee Stad., New York 328,655| 62,000 
May 18, 1956|Ray Robinson........ BODO LOISOD!. Lae spc. ne Los Angeles, ‘Calit: ae 328,500| 20,000 
Aug. 30; 1937|Joe Louis............]Tommy farr......... Yankee Stad., New York 325,70 2,000 
June 10, 1948/Tony Zale............ Rocky Graziano....... ING WALK = Sissi cle ores 306,100} 20,255 
Feb. 11, 1953\Kid Gavilan..:....... Chuck Davey......... Chicago Stadium...... 274,451] 17,450 


(a) Includes income from motion pictures, radio, 
(c) Second bout. (d) First bout. (e) Plus revenue 
*A record for non-paid attendance was esta 


‘An estimated 60,000,000 persons witnessed on te 
Joe Walcott and Ezzard Charles, July 18, 1951, tele 


etc. (b) Record for indoor bouts. 
from theater television and radio rights. 


blished at a bout between Tony ane and Billy Pryor in 
Juneau Park, Milwaukee, Aug. 18, 1941, witnessed Be 
e 


a crowd estimated at 135,132 
vision the heavyweight title bout between Jersey 
cast over a 43-station network. 


Amateur Boxing Championships in 1957 


69TH ANNUAL NATIONAL 


A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Boston, Mass., April 8-10 


112 lbs.—Albert Pell, New York, N. Y., defeated 
overt LeFebvre. Albany, N. Y. 
9 lbs.—Hemon Marquez, San Francisco, Calif., 

istected Charles Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

125 Ibs.—Rubin Pizzaro, New York, N. Y., de- 
feated Louis Eggleston, Detroit, Mich. 

132 ibs.—Gene Gresham, Michigan, TKO’d 
Frank Talaga, Seattle, Wash., third round. 

139 Ibs. —Vincent Shomo, New York, Was 
TKO’d Joel Patrick, Indiana, third round. 


147 lbs.—Don_ Hullinger, ia Ohio, defeated 
wae Moran, Louisville, 
6 Ibs.—Denny Moyer, *portiand, Oreg., defeated 
Hiories Brown, Trenton, tvs 
165 Ibs.—Alex Ford, Youngstown, Ohio, defeated 


George Cruz, Belle Fourche, 


178 lbs.—Lindy Lindimoser, Vancouver, B. C., 
defeated Cardell Farmos, Boston, Mass. 

Heavyweight—Lee Wiiliams, Boston, Mass., 
defeated Jim McCarter, Seattle, Wash. 


30TH GOLDEN GLOVES INTER-CITY CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Chicago, Ill. 


112 lbs.—Albert Pell, ‘New York, defeated Pat 
Moore, Chicago, Il. 


118 lbs.—Tommy Reynolds, Chicago, Enocked 
out Tommy Smith, New York, third round 

126 Ibs.—Brown McGhee, Chicago, defeated 
Norman Smith, New York 

135 Ibs. —Billy Braggs, defeated Vin- 
cent Shomo, New York. 

N.C.A.A, Championship, Pocatello, Idaho, Apr. 


Chicago, 


, March 20 


147 Ibs.—Joe Shaw, Chicago, knocked out Jim- 
my Chavis, New York, first round. 

160 Ibs._-Ernest McClendon, Chicago, defeated 
Bill Pickett, New York. 

175 lIbs.—Ernest Terrell, Chicago, defeated Ed 
Bramlett, New York. 

Heavyweight—Joe Hemphill, Chicago, defeated 
Lee Williams, New York. 


6—Idaho State. 


Yo 


846 Sporting Events—Bowling Récdrds 
J "le 
American Bowling Congress Champions ead ‘bears 
Yr. individual All Events Two-Men Teams \Five-Men Teams ‘eams 
cans ates ane  Yelea Nei np smerestier fortron 2 SS Ps, oa 
ag - . Steir, Belleville Vv. Gibbs, Kansas City, Mo. 
Pee Yo 74 beta ea 56s} "2,070|\ “N. Burton, Dallas, Tex. 1,359 
. fo) n-Sny: . 
oO wl ceprmeinonammee 77 ee cnigaemmnane v aol Td pa ig 337 Brow Co.Chi 3.284 
3 Danek, For e Wilman, Chica- urray Fower - Phili 
sent eee ae ecitl ik 5 as idlate sa Osa 2,028 Be Steu ns O...1,405 EP nee 
. Terre Fred er, rb Freitag, Sinke, : 
ee vente id. 742)" Burfalo, N.Y. 2,001) Chicago, ill. ioe 346). ‘Beer, Chi, .3,047 
‘aro é] yu Lee- : 
ae ret Bee a 2 ae 745| Bend, Ind....... 2,013| Madison, Wis..........1,346 — Park, 
2 Ted Moskal, E. Nowicki-G. Baier, dwe 
“ed po Beveland. Ohio. .. 756 % aw, Mich...1,973| Milwaukee, Wis........ 1,377, 
1946|Leo Rollick, Santa se ai yer J. Gworek-H- —— seat 
lif 5 2 oe ae ee 
1947 Janes MeManoa, Ed Doerr-Len Springmeyer. 
Chicago, 1,965| St. Louis, Mo......... “ 
1948 |Lincoln Protich, Jim Towns-Wm. Sweeney, 
Akron, it ae 1,979 i one 7 de pe 
1949|Bernard Rusche, Se (0) m . Van Boxel, 
3 Bernard, Ohio. ...716) Chicago, eilbsone 1,941) Be it, Sturgeon Bay, 
sins, A’ ‘yg (ETBUE Santore, Long Willis Ebosh-Earl Linsz,*—” 
stay ot ha = Seceqete as 757|_ Isl. BPS Pia See 961 Se he 2 haar 1,3 
1 Lee Jouglard, De- Tony arshall-Bol a 
ee troit, Mich RAG 775| Detroit, “Mich. . - 2,005 Sale ee 1,334 
Chi , Steve Nagy,Cleve- ohn Klares-Steve Nagy, 
ol Se =e tego ae ~ land, Oo. MBSA: aoe 065 Ps are Se ae Goan ..1,453 
1953 |Frank Santore. Frank San’ oe Kissoff- le Pp, 
Island City, a YY .749| Island City, we YI 1,994| Cleveland, Ohio........ 1,339 
1954 |T: Sparando, Ri Brad Lewis, Ash- Don McClaren, St. Lou we 
ve ePack. iy toa “a 223 land, Ohio...... 1,985| Billy Welu, Houston. . . 1,355 
1955 |Eddie Gerzine, Fred Bujack, George Pacropis-Harry 
Milwaukee, Wis...738| Detroit, Mich...1,993| Zoeller, Wilkes-Barre, a 
1956|George Wade, Steu- Bill Lillard, Bill Lillard-Stan Gifford,” ait Beer, 
Peat le, Ohio...,.744| Chicago, Ill...... ass Oe EH So tae ts 331) Chicago, 3,092 
1957 ne Allen, Yonkers, Jim Spalding, Ronaid Jones-Joe Meszaros, Peter Hand 
5.) Eee es aa 729| ville, Ky........ 3, 088| Sterling, Ohio. ........ 1,369) a 3 3.126 


OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS 


Type of record | Holder of record | Tourn, Yr. Score 
| ee eee 
High team total............ ‘Birk Bros: Chicago; Bl. cca. aki 5 ote niet 1938 3,234 
High team game............ Tea Shops, Milwaukee, Wis... 0... ..0-0-- secs 1927 1,186 
High doubles score.,........ John Klares-Steve Nagy Cleveland, Ohio. 1952 453 
High doubles game... ...... John Gworek-Henry Kmidowski. Buffalo. N. ¥.. 1946 544 
High singles total........... Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich. .................. 1951 775 
High all events score........ Jim Spalding, LOUISVING eK Vi. | aes EE oe 1957 2,088 
High team all events........ Stroh’s Beer, Detroit, Mich...........e.ccesces 1951 506 
High life-time pin total...... Harry Steers, Chicago, TH. . os. soe eee. cscs 1902 to 
1957 86,808 
RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS 
No. in row Name of record holder | Span Games Average 
PERN oa acts lees Steve Nagy, Cleveland Ohio........... 1951-52 18 224.09 
PRUE shins fe she 6 Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio............ 1951-53 27 221.02 
NG 8 Aa ae Sees Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio............ 1950-53 36 12.35 
AMEN Mists) x «Jo. c syeisse Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Ill...... 0.00... 1939-46 45 14.17 
MERCCTe Riche se, a0: stas Junie McMahon, Chicago, Ill....:........ 1939-51 90 207.1 
ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 
Type of record | Holder of record Year Score cone 
High team total.......)/Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis, Mo..... 1937 +797 League 
High team game. . Hook Grip Five, Lodi, N. J.............. 1950 342 League 
High doubles total Dick Weber-Ray Bluth, St. Louis, Mo 1955 541 League 
High doubles game. Lowell Jackson-Sam Garofalo, St. Louis, Mo.| 1935 585 Tournament 
High individual total: ::|Albert Brandt, Lockport, N. ¥...... 939 836 League 
High all events score. . .|Frank Benkovic, Milwaukee. Wagsc-'. oe 1932 2,259 Tournament 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES aN. ABC CHAMPIONSHIPS 
William J, Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. ngelo Domenico, Canton, Ohio, 1940. 
Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. Wiliam Hoar, cents 1941. 
Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan Il., ts Leo Rollick, Buffalo, . ¥., 1946. 
Carl Mensenbere, Scranton, Pa., 1935 Vince Lucci, Trenton, N Oe pole 
Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, 1938. Ray Mihm, Green Bay, Wis., 1953. 
William McGeorge, Kent, Chio, 1939. Tony Sparando, Rego Park, N. ¥., 1954. 


George Pallage, Akron, Ohio, 1940. Myron Ericksen, Racine, Wis., 


OLD AWARDS FOR FIVE OR MORE 300: GAMES 
Geo. Billick, Old Forge, Pa....1 Sain Garofalo, St. Louis 


1955. 


3 ... 6 Bill Lenzen, Chicago, Il... | 
*Hank Marino, Milwaukee _._11 Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis... 6 Paul Marian, Chicago. Thies 3 
Frank Clause, O.d Forge, Pa.. 9 Boss Bosco, Akron, Ohio ... 6 Ed Winchester, Phila., Pa.... 5 
Walter Ward, Cleveland..... George Tomek, Plymouth, Pa, 6 Art Scheer, St. Louis, Mo. .. 5 | 
Pat Patterson, St. Louis, Mo. 9 Pete Kozloski, Plains, Pa. 6 Johnny Fehr, Indianapolis, Ind. 5 i 
Al Faragalli, Paterson, NJ... 8 © *Charles Daw. Milwaukee, Wis. 5 Walter King, Detroit, Mich...5 
Junie McMahon, Chicago, Ill.. 7. Jim Sturm, Los Angeles...... 5 Andy Grilli, Milwaukee, Wis... 5 
Lou Foxie, Paterson, N. J. Steve Tomek, Plymouth, Pa... 5 Steve Nagy, Detroit ........45 5 | 


~ *Bowled two 300 games in official 3-game series. 
All-time totals since 1908: 5,292 300-games; 2,908 299- -games; 2,161 298-games. 
GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 


1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 
mevalalley beds... i oc wae we ee 86,500 ; 
Number bowling pe aia ienerepaters 2,500 12'380 43'380 $3980 33:90 
Total, ABC teams 475,000 415,000 : 70, 355,000 
Number persons employed............ 125,000 150,000 165,000 165.000 163,500 
Wumber of bowlers, all types.......... 20,000,000 | 20,000.000 | 20,000,000 } 20,000,000 17,000,000 
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Sporting Events—Bowling Champions; Soccer Records 


American Bowling Congress Championships, 1957 
Fort Worth, Texas 
: INDIVIDUAL 
deBon Alien) Yonkers, GNs tN, o.. <5 ress ce Serres 235 196 298—729 
2. Ed Kawolics, Chicago, Ill. .................--5+ 236 245 245—726 
3. Milton Molhusen, Tulsa, Okla. 245 232 245—722 


Runers-up—John Guenther, Seattle, Wash., 720; Bill Fenstermaker, Columbus, Ohio, 720; Fran 
Morrissette, St. Paul, Minn., 717; Leon Barton, Lebanon, Ind., 716; Dean Overholser, Chicago, egies 
708; Jim Miller, Milwaukee, Wis., 707; John Crimmins, Detroit, Mich., 705. bag 


ALL-EVENTS 
1. Jim Spalding, TiOuisvalle ICY. ci vee 706 720 662—2088 
2. Norman Abrams, St. Paul, Minn. ............. 678 679 650—2007 
Swick Weber, Stiy Louis; Mo. 20) sheet tee 706 640 646—1992 


/) Runners-up—Fran Morrissette, St. Paul, Minn., 1963; Don Zimmerman, Peotone, Ill., 1958; Ed 

Bourdase, San Francisco, Calif., 1951; Don Showalter, Hutchinson, Kans., 1941; Bob Hitt, Detroit, 

Mich., 1939; Fuzzy Shimada, San Francisco, Calif., 1936; Al Nowak, Cleveland, Ohio, 1933. 
TWO-MAN TEAMS 


1. Ronald Jones, Sterling, Ohio 
Joe Meszaros, Sterling, Ohio .. 


278 
172 


234—726 
228—643—1369 


2. Ed Mady, St. Paul, Minn. 229 247—677 
Norman Abrams, St. Paul, Minn. 213 210—679—1356 

3. Andy Sinay, Canton, Ohio 246 202—681 
Frank Chismar, Canton, Ohio .......... 226 204 218—648—1329 


Runners-up—John Scydick-Howard Fitter, St. Louis, Mo., 1318; Rudy Fassl-Sam Coleman, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 1309; Warren Johnson-Victor Lerner, Kansas City, Mo., 1306; Jim Spalding-Leo Hicks, 
e, Ky., 1306; Gerry Schmidt-Curt Schmidt, Fort Wayne, Ind., 1304; Joe Root-John Skeris, 
Sheboygan, Wis., 1303; George Dodor-Dick O’Brien, St. Paul, Minn., 1295. 
FIVE-MAN TEAMS 


i. Peter Hand Reserve Beer, Chicago, Ill. 2. Stroh’s Beer, Detroit, Mich. 
t 196 202 i 21 


ve Moffat ..... 269 — 667 Buzz) Fazio os... 223 0 244— 677 
PSOE a3 ogre 221 217 214— 652 George Howard ... 211 175 202— 588 
Les Hoffman ..... 209 234 195— 638 Harry Smith ..... 187 213 17I— -—s 517 
Ar! Ginger ..... 184 252 181— 617 Tony Lindemann., 214 238 193— 645 
Jack Reckase ..... 16 213 178— 552 Lee Jouglard 253 186 193— 632 

1044 1112 970— 3126 1088 1022 1009— + 3119 
3. Hesperia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thomas Scalzo ... 201 209 2 614 
Paul Dunivan .. 245 223 219— 687 
Gary Hodgson .... 200 211 175— 586 
Edward Bayes 220 207 189— 616 
Henry Lauman 168 224 192— 584 

1034 1074 919— 3087 


Runners-up—L-R Heat Treating Company, Newark, N.J., 3082; Sports Center Bowl, San Francisco, 
Calif., 3079; Budweiser, St. Louis, Mo., 3077; Citizens Mutual Insurance, Detroit, Mich., 3062; Fertel 
Jewelers, Akron, Ohio, 3061; Strike and Spare Shop King Louie Shirts, Denver, Colo., 3052; Acorn 


Room, Los Angeles, Calif, 3050. 


Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records 
AMATEUR 


OPEN 
1940-41—Pawtucket (R. 1.) F. C., 8; Chrysler 
(Detroit) F. C., 5. 
1941-42—Gallatin (Donora, Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- 
tucket (R. I.) PF. C., 3 
1942-43—Hispanos \eroora) defeated Morgan 
Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. 
1943-44—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 
1944-45—New York Brookhattans defeated the 
Cleveland, O., Americans 6 goals to 2. 
1945-46—Chicago Vikings 3; Ponta Delgadas, 
Fall River, Mass., 2. 
1946-47—Ponta Delgadas, Fall River, Mass., 9; 
Spartas, Chicago, Ill., 3. 
1947-48—Simpkins-Ford, St. Louis, Mo., 3; 
Brookhattan-Galicia, New York, N. Y., 2. 
. 1948-49—Morgan S. C. (Morgan, Pa.), 4; Phil- 
adelphia Nationals, 3. 


1949-50—Simpkins (St. Louis, Mo.), 3; Ponta 
Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 1. 
1950-51—German-Hungarian S. C. (Brooklyn, 


i £: 10; Heidelberg (Pa.) S. C., 4 (2-game 
als). 

1951-52—Harmarville (Pa.) S.C., 7; Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Nationals, 5 (2-game totals). 

1952-53—Falcons F. C., Chicago, Ill., 3; Harmar- 
ville, Pa., 0 (2-game totals). 

1953-54—-New York Americans, 3; Kutis, St. 
Louis. Mo., 1 (2-game totals). 

1954-55—Eintract S. C., Astoria, N. Y., 2; Dan- 
ish Americans, Los Angeles, Calif. 0 (1 game). 

1955-56—Harmarville (Pa.) 4; Schwaben (IIl.) 
1 (2 games). 

1956-57—Kutis S. C., St. Louis, Mo., 6; New York 
Hakoah, 1 (2 games). 


OTHER SOCCER CHAMPIONS IN 


4; Morgan 


1938-39—Fall River St. Michael’s, 3; Gallatin 
(Pa:) 8.G.,. 1. 

1939-40—Morgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 1; 
Fall River Firestones, 0. 

1940-41—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 2; Chrysler 
S. C. (Detroit), 1. 

1941-42—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 
U. S. C. O. (Morgan, Pa.), 3. 

1942-43—Morgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 4; 
Baltimore Santa Maria’s, 1. 

1943-44—KEintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 53 
Morgan Strassers, 2. 

1944-45—Kintracht 5S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 1; 
St. Louis Raftery’s, 0. 

1945-46—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 5; 
Castle Shannon (Pa.), 2. 

1946-47—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 10; 
St. Louis Carondelets, 1. 

1947-48—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4: 
Curry (Pa.) Vets, 1. 

1948-49—Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club, 7 St. 
Louis Zenthoeffer’s, 1. 

1949-50—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Harmarville (Pa.), 1. 

1950-51—German-Hungarian S. C. (Brooklyn, 

. Y.), 4; Harmarville (Pa.), 3. 

1951-52—Raiders, St. Louis, Mo., 3; Lusitanio, 
BC seks 

se gt Der epee (rail River, Mass.), 2; 
Slovak A.A., Chicago, -, 0. 

cic pote” epee pene ee Pa., 7; Simpkins, 
St. Louis, Mo., (2 games). 

Jo epee (Pa.) S. C. 5; Chicago (IIl.) 
Eagles 4 (2 games). 

1955-56—Kutis S. C., St. Louis, Mo., 1; Ukrainian 
American, Philadelphia, Pa., 0 (1 game) 

1956-57—Kutis S. C., St. Louis, 1; 
Ukrainian American, 0, 

1957 


Rochester 


National Junior Cup—Lighthouse United, Philadelphia, Pa., 1; Kreigshauer of St. Louis, 0. 
British Championship, London—England 2, Scotland 1. 
Football Association Cup, London—Aston Villa 2, Manchester United 1. 


848 Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Champions 
National Duck Pin Tournament Champions 
Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 
MEN 
-¥e.. Team Doubles Individual All events 


1939 Holland Five, 


H. Tucker-T. Keene, 


} Bridgep't, Conn.1,933| Baltimore, Md....828) mantic, Ie Fes 447| mantic, Conn... 
1940] Blue ibodas, Wil- lannarone-T. E. Johnson, New N. Tronsk we 
limantic, Conn, . 2,057 bdr Bri Haven, Conn..... 482! mantic, Conn....1,283 
port, Conn..... 4 
1941) Newfield Men, P. Motyl-M. Dzia- J. Easterday, Annap-~ Tronsky, 
dgep't, ‘Gon. 1,919|_ dik, Derby, eee Mar nsscmees 459|_ mantic, Conn 
1942 OE a a J. Libertini-R. W. Krauss, Rosslyn, . Libel 


Bal 2,044 
19431941945 Not | held 


1946| Casino Five, Meri- Roetzel-B. Pow- C. Kebart, New J. Radocy, Torring- 
den, ee 5. dtOn 1,950 ‘ley, Bridgep’t. Conn825 one Conn. .... 471} ton, Conn.. 

1947| Holland Fi . Radocy-C. Bal- W. Guerke, Baiti- F. Guethler, 
Bridgep’ 2 Coun 1,919 more, Md........445| Wash., D. C.....1,239 


1948) Davidson's Recrea- 


ducci, Torrington, 
Conn. 


J. Kamerzel, De- 


tion, Balto.. Md. 1,978 é 8068) )5 Connie serena tetoe von, Is. Se hs 1,231 
194 Kingsway. Fairfield, J. Aler-G. Young, J. Catino, Senha G. Yo , Balti- 
Rathi ett ereta as 1,9 Baltimore, M + 09k BOOnn Stam aloe more, Md.......1,267 
1950 Valley I Forge Beer, . Pannell-W. Stal- Hal Tucker Baiti-~ Nova Hamilton, Bal- 
Wash., D.C..... 1,951 wun: Arlington, more, Md....... timore, Md...... 1,274 
1951} Forest Park, Balti- N. Tronsky-H. Pet- Steve Witkowski, Mike Litrenta, Bal- 
More, Md....... 1,843) ers, New Britain- Middletown, timore,Md...... 1,339 
Bristol,Conn.... 911) Conn........... 4 
1952| Washington Club, M. Avon-P. Jarman, Frank Hanley, Shel- Frank Hanley, Shel- 
Providence, R.I. 1,933] Wash., D.C...... 929) ton, Conn........ 2] ‘ton, Conn. vee. 1,239 
1953 sae Candy & C. Hildebrand-H. Al [see Baltimore, Charles Kebart. 
acco Co., Bal- Tucker, Balti- AA ON arenes ties 457| New Haven, 
Se Mada. 2) 2,031 ee St SS eer Conk. . = 32 3¢ee 1,306 
1954| Patterson Five, H. Crabaugh- Vince Della, Balti- Frank D’Imperio, 
Baltimore, Md. -1,976 Dr Harshman, more, Md........ Indian Head,M@. 1,259 
Hagerstown, Md. .834 
1955}Guida’s Dairy-Blue Tom Fitzgerald- Walter Surwiecki, Tom Fitzgerald, 
Ribbons, New George Vetos, Fall Meriden, Conn....445) Fall River, Mass..1,248 
Britain, Conn... .1,988| River, Mass...... 1 
1956) Arrow “77"’, Balti- ugust Recchia- Al Burrell, Atlanta, August Recchia, 
more, Md....... 1,900; Chester Becker, GBS. creas satelatetals 430| Baltimore, Md. .1,200 


1957) Langley Sport Shop, 
Washington, 


Baltimore. Md... .777 


John Mordarski-El- 


Pat Crescenzi, Wash- 


Ss Crescenzi, bb oer: 


wood Wotton, ae ington, D. C....... 441) ington, D. C.... 1,240 
IE ores ie 1,894| den, Conn.. . 836 { 
WOMEN 
1939] cen Cab, Bal- A. D’Lugo-C. Kirk, Hering, Washing- a Pape Nor- 
ess 1,688) Bridgep’t, Conn... .743 se Co. aaeeee @.....>veekel SO 
1940 wice "Yank kee Net- . Andrus-K. Vick, R. A ese Baltimore, |K. ah Norfolk 
works ORDO PNGMOIR; Vereen P7812, MEd. ae satel une 413 0:6) «5 neat OlL 
1941] Rendezvous Bowli A. Staron-N. Urdan.695/C. Bap Balti- D. Kellum, Balti- 
Center, Wash... 1,6 Meco eee 39 more, Md..... .- 1,034 
1942} Eureka, Md. As- M, McDonnell-A. E. "Bughea, Peet 4 L. Rose, Ro: 
eat Balti- "Lugo, Thosmhs-los 6 |e VAsieoe eee VG... «estepeeee . 1,126 
SAO An 1,785; ton-Devon, Conn, .772 
1943-1944-1945-—Not held 
1946| All States Life Ins. G. Bohn-L. Krahl, K. Sheuchik, Balti- L. Gulli, Washing- 
Co., Baltimore. .1,755| New Haven, Conn.711| more. Md........ t Gano 1,087 
1947| Dundalk Center, I. Moen-L. Gulli, F. Reynolds, Water- L. Gulli, Washi 
Baltimore, Md. .1,740| | Washington, D. C.727| ‘town, Conn....... ton, DeCrae 1,117 
1948) Franks Restaurant, M. Anderson-R. B. Boinbrides. Washb- L ean, Balti- 
Hartford, Conn..1,731| Zentz. Baltimore.. 783 be Spee Ridwreahe 426| more, Md...... Spork 
1949) Aristocrat Dairy, R. Gould-M. Allen, D. ee, Ports- M. alien, Durham, 
Baltimore, Md. .1,759|_ Durham, N. C....797 Mth) Wana wis oe 18) ON. (Gia, Rare 231 
1950] Frederick Generator- E. Branch-E. Smith, Estelle Warwington, © Doris Leigh. Ports- 
Franklin, Balti- Norfolk, Va..... 768| Atlanta,Ga..... 399; mouth, Va...... 1,121 
more, Musigss 2 1,80 
1951/Sena’s Recreation, A. Wissman-N. Lorraine Gulli, Betty Covelly, 
peaterbury, Wargo, Darien- Washington, Baltimore, Md...1,151 
TOAD ai cisia we 1,84 So.Norwalk,Conn. 748) D.C..........., 431 
1952 Newfeld Girls, Bridge R. Hovanic-R.-Marti- E. Lowry, Richmond, Anne Wissman, eae; 
port, Conn......1,727 aa Bridgeport, A Meiber cia tn i S 430) ford, Conn.. aS 
1953) Morita one i M. Set pe Bar- agli proks Stam- Os Gladys Broska, 
or-Franklin, Bal- ger, Baltimore, ord,\Conny?. .c.snn a Stamford, Conn. 
ORE MAG svar 4783) Mid? Saas 2 a 
1954 Hyattsville Girls, 1 L, Rakowski-J. John- Elaine Perlin, Nor- Mary Kuebler, Balti- 
Wash'ton, D. C.1,740 er Baltimore, 7 TOE, Vanco cae 399; more, Md.......1,139 
1955] Brunswick Red Julie Dubiel-Ann Edith cu evaneehy Elizabeth Barger, 
Crowns, Baltimore, Plude, Avon, Conn.766| Washington, D.C..420; Baltimore, Md...1,152 


1956| New Essex, Balti- 

more, Md......1,757 
1957| Brunswick Red 

Crowns, Balti- 

more, Md 


1940, LL, Young- J. Talbert, Washington, D. C..806//1951; B. Covelly-H. Lanasa, Baltimore, Md... 
1941) 1, Simmons-A. Liebler, Norfolk, Va.- 1952| H. Mc Seymour, Conn.-Jack White, ate 
Atlanta; Gao ies vis etoe seis s aie leaire New Haven, Conn.............. 

Hiser-P. eee Hyattsville. Md......771 Marion Hamilton-Larkin Weedon, 

1pag- 1944-1945—Not hi Washington, D.C...... An 
194 E. Kidd-c. Kida. Baltimore, ee ot cecaate -774||1954| R. Reynolds-H. Peters, Waterbury-— 

194 B. Wootton-B. Stalcup, Wash., CL. 5795 Bristol,: Conia. 2 -:noane eee 
1948) H, Bourgery-T. Carpenter, Woonsoeket, aban 1955 aes) ‘Kupec-George Pellitier, Windsor- 

tiie anielson, Conn... . ssf ys oe nt asic 

1949} A. Atkinson-O. Eilis, ‘Baitimore, *Md:.22/791/|1956| Pearl Heim-George Young, Baltimore Mad. 809 
1950| EE. Barger-W. Brozey, Baltimore, Md... .7921/1957 Elaine Cozza-Joe Curran, Bridgeport,Conn.804 


Lora Farmer-Helen 
Lawrence, Rich- 
mond, Va. Q 

Ruth Rainey- Eliza~ 


beth Klutts, Wash- 
ington, D. C 76' 


Betty Mooney, Balti- 
more, Mads 2) 8n0. 
Margie Yeatts, Rich- 
mond, 


Var tenia 42 


Betty Mooney, Balti- 


more, M 


Mrs. Elizabeth. 
Barger, Baltimore, 


, 


Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Records 
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World Duck Pin Bowling Records 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress; to Sept. 1, 1957 


MEN—Teams 
Single game—797 Winchester-Packard, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 17, 1948. 
Three game set—2,135, ‘National Premium Beer, 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1 18, 
he game set—3,348 Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 


Ten game set—6,460 Park Circle, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 11-12, 1941. 
Fifteen game set—9,420 Popular Club, Balti- 
more, Md., May, 
Consecutive wins—33 Frank’s Tavern, Washing- 
» D. C., 1938-1939 season. 
Season average—638-42 National Beer, Baltimore, 
-Md., 1946-47 Season. 
Three men team. game—475 Middletown All- 
Stars, “Middietown, Conn., November, 1937. 
n team 3 game set—1,249 Hugueley’s 
Bethesda’s Stars, Bethesda, Md., March 29, 1945. 
ee men team 4 game set—l, 524 Spillway 
Bowling Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 9, 1939. 
Three men team 5 game set—1,957 Recreation 
Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939. 


MEN—Doubles 
Single game—360, Truman Cowart-Billy Allen, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 17, 1954. 
Three game set—929 Mike Avon and Paul Jar- 
man, Washington, D.C., Sito 27, 1952. 
Four game set—1,122’D. Snyder and J. Rosen- 
berger, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 24, 1949. 


Conn. 


. y 9, 1943. 
Eight game set—2, cet, Earl Gnciet and Lee 
Seim, Baltimore, Md., May 17, 1944. 
Nine game set—2,, 431—Nova Hamilton 
Winny Guerke, Baltimore,'Md., Feb., 1940. 
Ten game set—2,752 James Dietsch and John 
eee Baltimore, Md., March 26 and April 8, 


Fifteen game set—3,890 Red Neblett and Ray 
Barnes, Richmond, Va., Sept., 

Twenty game set—5, 286 Ben Kosky and Bill 
Dente, Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 10-12, 
1947. 

Twenty-five game ie 352 Shirley Stancil and 
Leslie Mincey, Raleigh, N. C., Feb. 21, 1949. 

Thirty game set—7,959 “Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, a mt acer Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
Februar. are 

Fifty ae mia, 790 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, midis ise conn. » and Westerly, R. L., 
Februar are 

Ninety 1 game set—22,884 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New pete a and Westerly, R. I., 
‘ebruary~Mar 
Sone Hundred game set—25,278, Steve Witkow- 
ski-Paul Gyome, Middletown-Colchester, Conn., 
April 1951. 

High season average—254-10 Howard Hipsley and 
James Dietsch, Baltimore. Md., 1949-1950 season. 


MEN—Individuals 

Single game—239 Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 
Conn., Jan. 11, 1941. 

Three game set—542 Arthur Lemke, Lowell, 
Mass., Feb. 2, 1943. 

Four game set—624 James Dietsch, Baltimore, 
Md., Sept. 19, 1954. 

Five game set—786 Larkin Weedon, Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 20, 1954. 

Six game bet—ot4 Andy Friar, Fall River, Mass., 
17, 195 
Sever: game ae 091 Howard Parsons, Wash- 

ington, D. C., Oct. 1947. 

Bight game aes 199—John . Hundertmark, 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 30, 1956. 

Nine game set—1,339 Mike Litrenta, Baltimore, 

April, 1951. 

Sten came set—1,482 Winny Guerke, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 

Fifteen eee ee ,142 Oniel Wynne, Norfolk, 

10, 

Veixtoon game set—2,251—Julius Singer, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Mar. 8, 1957. 

Twenty game ee ,789, James Dietsch, Balti- 
Md., Jan, 
Twenty-five ced eee: 430 John Gaise, Balti- 


and 


more, Md., Jan., 
more, Md., Jan., 19) 35. 
Thirty-five game set—4,764 Mike Bogino, Avon, 


Barty game ree ,328 Ted Collett, New London, 
194 


Dec. 
Cororty-five game See ge 811 Steve Witkowski, 


wh, Conn., 
Pty cane set—6, 1B. Tate White, New Haven, 


Conn., 1939. 


Sixty_game set—7,888 Steve Witkowski, Middle- 
town, Conn., 1947. 

Seventy game set—9,115 Ted Collett, New London, 
Conn., Dec., 1948. 

Seventy-five game set—9,819 Steve Witkowski, 
Middletown, Conn., 1947. 

Eighty game set—10,424 Ted Collett, New London. 
Conn., Dec., 1948. 

Ninety game set—11,763 Ted Collett, New London, 
Conn., Dec. 1948. 

One’ Hundred game pen ae 079 Ted Collett, New 
London, Conn., Dec., 1948. 

One hundred game set (continuous bowling)— 
Soak Gordon MclIlwee, Winchester, Va., Dec. 18, 


High season average—134-14 Nick Tronsky, New 

Britain, Conn., 1949-1950 season. 
WOMEN—Teams 

Single aca Devon All Star Girls, Devon, 
Conn., Feb. 1951. 

Three bets PF ican 965 Star Laundry Girls, Nor- 
walk, Conn., Jan. 951. 

Five game set—3, 694 Pine Grove Dairy, Ports- 
mouth, Va., Apr. 29, 1955. 

Ten game Beh 438 Evening ris Champions, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 9-11, 19. 

Consecutive wins—37 Bookies Team, Richmond, 
Va.. 1938-1939 season. 

High season average—578-0 Aristocrat Dairy. 
Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season. 

Three women team 3 game set—2,433 Balti- 
more Girls, Oct., 1939 

WOMEN—Doubles 

Single game—338 Hazel Wells and Ruby Hov- 
unic, Bridgeport, Conn., May 9, 1949. 

Three game set—798 Ann Levy and Doris 
Smith, Norfolk, Va., March 1, 1941. 

Five game set—i,298 Elizabeth Barger and 
Ethel Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952 

Six game set—1,458 Ida Simmons and Elizabeth 
Leib; Baltimore, Md., Feb. 1939. 

Seven game set—l, 694 Evelyn Traber and Mar- 
tha Cleveland, Atlanta, Ga., Feb, 17, 1951. 

Eight game’ set—1,905 Thelma McDonough and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940. 

Ten game set—2,572 Blizabeth Barger and Ethel 
Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952. 

Fifteen game set—3,397 Naomi Zimmerman and 
Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1939. 

Twenty game set—4,500 Dorothy O’Brien and 
Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 34. 

High season average—217 Naomi Zimmerman 
and Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 


Season. WOMEN—Individuals 

Single game—232, Vivian Walsh, Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 24, 1954. 

Three game set—471 Minerva Weisenborn, Bal- 
timore, Md., Mar. 14. 19 

Four game set—569, Ruth Kratz, Baltimore, Md., 
Apr. 7, 1956. 

Five game set—745 Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 9, 1951. 

Six game set—835 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 


March 13, 1937; Joan Nuessie, Baltimore, Md., 
Jan. 10, 1954. 
Seven pane set—997 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., Mar. 12, 1955. 
Fight game set—1 ,057 Ethel Dize, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 21, 1954. 
Nine game set—-1,231 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N. C., April, 1949, 
Ten game set—1,355 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, 
Va., Oct. 25, 1936. 
Twenty game set—2,589 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 1949. 
Twenty-five game set—3, a Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, N.C., December, 1951 
Thirty game set—3, 898 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N.C., January, 1952. 
Fifty game set—6,433 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N.C., December, 1951. 
Seventy-five game set—9,537 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
at ae January, 1952. 
season average—124-15 Ida Slcak, Nor- 
folk. aya. 1950-1951 season. 
MIXED—Doubles 

Single game—360 Lillian Russell and John Gaise, 
Ba’timore, Md., Oct. 14, 1949. 

Three game set—871—Carrie Fetrow and Dave 
Volk, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 3, 1956. 

rive game set—l, 426 Elizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950 

Ten game set—2,736 Elizabeth Barger pee Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950. - 
Fifteen game set—3,978 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N.C., and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., January, 
1952. 


Fifty game set—12,883 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N.C., and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., January, 


1952. 

Seventy-five game set—19,381 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, neg and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md,, Janu- 
ary, , 


850 Sporting Events—Women's Bowling; Lawn Bowling; Fencing 


Women’s International Bowling Champions and Records 


Two Five- 
| Women ‘Teams Women Teams 


Yr. Individual All Events 


ig ee ae 6s so [Ning Van Camp: y sss{ Allon, Detroit. 1.204! Chicago... .-.-- 
043! 1948 1945 (Not lela) 

steal a sch. . 682) Panera; e re as8 "Dusher’ Niaware "Se" Douls, Mo Mo. . .2,751 
ee Srilanapolls. ... 650 oe innath Obio. 1,826) fmma Balrd, Fort Milwaukee, Wis..2,987 
TM. SLR Ena, RST 


cose Winandy, 


Bee et Calif. . 


Ann Elyasevich-E stelle 


-1,188 


4 Enterprii 
ek nae 658 Olitsiese a 1,840 Svoboda, Chi. 1,229] Detroit, Mich. :2,786 
ikamp, rion Landew! is. Gantenbe ‘anatorium 
gl gee Stalk, wnt 669| Grond Rapias~” .1,796| Schick, Dallas...1,216| Grand Rapids... .2,930 
1951 |Ida Simpson, Buffa- LaVerne Haverley, et. Esther Cooke- Hickman Oldsmob bile’ 
(CS i ca ee 639} Los Angeles, De Whirlawa: - oon 
COE Puerta mie 1,788 ae yeas 1,179 rhs lis, a 7 ae 
1952 me Craig, Kan- Virginia Turner, yuam-} man, ‘ole Furniture, 
Ness re Mo Sean 72 acdoubs Calif. . 1,854 my een Wis. .>1,206| land, Ohio...... 2; 
1953 |Marge Baginski, Doris Knechtges, echtges-J.Grudzien, |B & B Chevrole 
Berwyn, Ill....... 737| Detroit, Mich. . .1,886 “ Decne Sg aoe -1,211 eyo oe 2,931 
1954 len Martin, Anne Johnson, ran Stenne se 5 
BS roorta: Sara 668} Berwick, Pa... ..1,880 eeoen Rock- Chicago, Ill... .. 2,734 
1955|Nellie Vella, Rock- Marion Ladewig, Wyllis Ryskamp- Falistaff, Chicago, 
ford, Thos. .a..... 95; Grand Rapids, Marion Ladewig, =| Mil.........-... 2,99 
ETCH Or ae. toca nat 1,890 Rucw Rapids, 
1956 |Lucille Noe, faa Doris Knechtges, y Maw-Mary Daniel Ryan, 
bus, Ohio..,..... 708; Detroit, Mich...1 867° “Quinn, Buffalo, 2! Chicago, Ill..... 2,880 
1957 |Eleanor Towles, Anita Cantaline, ‘Nellie Vella-Jean- ? Colonial Broach es, 
Peoria, -Tll.. 3... 664; Detroit, Mich...1,859| nette Grzelak, | Detroit, Mich. . .2,881 
Rockford, Ill... .1,218} 
RECORDS OF 300 GAMES IN WIBC SANCTIONED PLAY 
Season Season 
1940-1941 Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, Ohio. 1949-1950 Olive Chase, Fond du Lac, Wis 
1941-1942 Bertha Uhbancic, Indianapolis, Ind. 1950-1951 Betty Kuhls, St. Louis, Mo.; Florence 
1941-1942 Lucile Rice. Indianapolis, Ind. Seeds, Columbus, Ohio; ‘Sue Wad- 
1941-1942 Marge Earley, Chicago. dell, Milwaukee, Wis.; Edna Dalton, 
1942-1943 Carolyn Bell, Grand Island, Nebr. Detroit, Mich.; Sylvia Wene, Phila- 
1943-1944 Hattie Wooster, Detroit, Mich. delphia, Pa. 
1943-1944 Marge Slogar, Cleveland, Ohio. 1951-1952 Marge Craig, Lafayette, Ind. 
1944-1945 Mrs. Rachel La Tell, Vestal, N. Y. 1952-1953 Donna Jean Zimmerman. Akron, Ohio 
1945-1946 None. 1953-1954 Marion Gray, Plainfield, N. J.; Dorothy 
1946-1947 Beryl Cox, Houston, Tex.; Vinie Strobel, Focht, Akron, Ohio; Tillie Richards, 
North Bergen, N. J.; Lillian Somers, Union, N. J. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 1954-1955 Peggy Adams, Milwaukee, Wis. 
1947-1948 Marge Beaney, Victoria, Canada. 1955-1956. Stella Tencza, Bergen Co., N.J.; Carol 
1948-1949 Doris Knechtges. Detroit; Margaret Sipan, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Skelton, Indianapolis. 1956-1957 Mary Pashoff, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lawn Bowling Championships in 1957 


ANNUAL NATIONAL TOURNAMENT, AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSOCIATION 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 27-Sept. 2 


Rettie Memorial Trophy—Arroyo Seco LBC, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (Richard Folkins, skip; Frank 
Murray, David Cameron). 

Chicago Cup—South Vancouver LBC, Vancouver, 
B.C. (John Lang, skip; Charles Christenson, 
George Parkinson). 

Wisconsin Cup—Terminal LBC, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Andrew Gardner, skip; Robert Coulter, Cecil 
Donovan). 

California Trophy—Arroyo Seco LBC, Los An- 
geles, Calif. (Richard Folkins and Frank Murray). 

Lakeside Trophy—Tacoma LBC, Tacoma, Wash. 
(Arthur Green and Fred Bradley y. 

Western New York Trophy—Portland (Oreg.) 
LBC (H,. M. Dickerson and A. L. Arting). 


United States Championship, 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Trophy -— Richard 
Folkins, Arroyo Seco LBC, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Metropolitan Trophy—Tom Jarvis, Stanley Park 
LBC, Vancouver, B.C. 

NATIONAL OPEN MARL CHAMPIONSHIP 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Chamber of Commerce Trophy—St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) LBC (Duncan Gillies, skip; John Young, 
Robert P. Bolling). 

St. Petersburg Press Trophy—St. Petersburg 
ae, <i me Smith, skip; John W. Stewart, George 

ebster 

George Smith Trophy—Clearwater LBC (Arthur 
H. Hartley and Gordon MacKenzie: 

R. Stewart Brown Trophy—Arthur H. Hartley, 
Clearwater (Fla.) LBC. 


Whitefield, N.H., Sept. 8—Leonard Schofield, Chula Vista, Calif. 


sa iet ebeag cae Match, Hamilton, Ont., Aug. 10—A.L.B.A. Eastern Division 95, Provincial Assn. of 
Fencing Championships in 1957 : | 
65TH ANNUAL U. S. NATIONAL FENCING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 8-14 
Foil—Dr. Fencers Club, New Epee Team—Michigan (Richard Berry, 


Daniel Bukantz, Ber- 
York, peal 


Epee—Richard Berry, Salle Schmitter, Michigan. 
Sabre—Daniel Magay, Salle Piller, California. 
Women’s Foil—Janice Lee Romary, unattached, 


nard Calkins, Raul Martinez, Rene Pinchuck). | 


Sabre Team—San Francisco (George Domolky, 
Se oi Magay, Thomas Orley). 


-Weapon Team—Michigan (Byron Krieger, 

Richard Berry, William Goering). 
Women’s Team—Los Angeles ee Mitchell, 

Janice Lee Romary, Iris Hoblit). 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Detroit, Mich., March 22-23 
Foil—Bruce Davis, Wayn Sabre—Bernie Balabant, N. Y. U. 
Epee—James Margolis, Columbia, Team—New York University, 65 pts. 

INTER Rea ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Foil—Al Paredo, N. Y. U. New York, N. ¥., March 15-16 
E ames Margolis, Colampin: E T —N ‘ 
Sabre—Bernie Balabant, Yaw abe Team—Colutbia, 
Foil Team—New York ‘Universivy, Three-Weapon Team—Navy. 


California. 
Foil Team—Fencers Club, New York, 


(Daniel Bukantz, Harold Goldsmith, Nathaniel 
Lubell, Aubrey Seeman), 


Sporting Events—Dog Show Winners 


Dog Show Winners 


The origin of the dog is shrouded in obscurity, although evidence of its existence as man’s com- 


: eee as early as 3500 B.C. has been found in Egyptian tombs. 
“ particular purposes; in the beginning for hunting and guarding the home, later for 


Beccugcud tecting fi 

. g and proj ock: 

' At present there are two 
etc.; the terrier group; the toy group, 

' Pomeranians. Toy Poodles, etc. 
Bulldogs, 


“lation of approx. 25,000,000 in America, 


At some early time man began to 


= and, PDas. for ppt ood diversion: 

ions or classes of dogs, with a numb £ ~divi : 
sporting dogs—Pointers, Retrievers, Setters, Spaniels 3 Gr the Sorking, Gigaee 
including Sheepdogs, Boxers, Mastiffs, Collies, Eskimos, 
including Chihuahuas, Toy Spaniels, Mexican Hairless, Pekingése, 
Ghowchows, Daliastians, French Bulldogs, Keschonden, Boodle: oad Sciiveerees ah is 
° ; : ‘Ss, Keeshonden, Poodles an ipperkes. 
than 112 different breeds are recognized and shown in the United States. Se dotinated ee eau 
approximately 3,500,000 pedigrees are registered. 


» and various hounds; the working dog group, 
Great Danes, Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, 


Of the estimated dog popu- 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
Madison Square Garden. New York, N. Y. 

Year Best-in-show Breed Owner 
1943. ../Ch. Pitter Patter of Piperscroft..... -|Miniature poodle. -|Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen 
1944. ../Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds..| Welsh terrier. . . Mrs. Edward P. Aker sp: 
1945. ..|Chieling’s Signature................ Scottish terrier. Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Snethen 
1946...|Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm... .| Fox terrier, wir Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Caruthers [II 
1947...|Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine........... IBOKO? 2.005. fu. ce Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Kettles, Jr. 
1948...|Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket....... Bedlington terrie .|Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
1949. ..|Ch. Mazelaine’s Zazarac Brandy..... BOXCHIGA 6.7. eee Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagner 
1950. ..|/Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edger- 

stoune...........'. Bienes ies alee aheel ore -|Scottish terrier........ Mrs. John G. Winant 
1951. ..|Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest...... OKGR. ecu ges Pe Sse Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Harris 
1952. .|Ch, Rancho Dobe’s Storm..........-. Doberman pinscher... .|Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 
1953. ..)Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm........... Doberman pinscher... .|Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 
1954. ..|Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine........|Cocker spaniel........ Mrs. Carl E. Morgan 
1955. ..|Ch. Kippax Fearnought............. BUUGOS ls cb sera. Dr. John A. Saylor 
1956. ..|Ch. Wilber White Swan............. Moy Poodle n eee te Mrs. Bertha Smith 
1957. ..|Ch. Shirkhan of Grandeur........... Afghan hound......... Sunny Shay & Dorothy Chenade 
MORRIS AND ESSEX KENNEL CLUB 
Madison, N. J. 

Year Best-in-show Breed Owner 
1946... /Ch. Benbow’'s Beau........ . Cocker spaniel. .... Robert A. Gusman 
1947...|Rock Ridge Night Rocket.... . Bedlington terrier . Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
1948... |Chn. Rock Ridge Night Rocket....... Bedlington terrier... .. Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
1949.../Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edger- 

BUDO. ois\ie aan eene, . |Scottish terrier. . .-|Mrs. John G. Winant 

1950... |Ch. Tyronne Farm Clanc . {Irish setter. . . |Jack Spear 
1951. ../Ch. Rock Falls Colonel............. English setter. ...|William T. Holt 
1952... |Ch. Wyretex Wyns Traveller of Trucote|Wire-haired fox terrier.. |Mrs. Leonard Smit 
1953... |Ch. Toplight Template of Twin Ponds. |Welsh terrier Mrs. Edward P. Alker 
1954... |CNot held) t 
1955... |Ch. Baroque of Quality Hill......... BSORGE Sai cri «nie ..{/Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagaer 
1956... |Ch. Roadcoach Roadster....,... Dalmatian...._... .|Mrs. Sydney K. Aliman, Jr. 
1957. . .|Ch. Fircot L’Ballerine of Marylan . (Miniature poodle..... iMr. & Mrs. Saunders Meade 


OTHER DOG SHOWS IN 1957 


American Spaniel Club, New York, N.Y., Jan. 
6—Ch. Hickory Hill High Jack—Mrs. Robert 
Mauchel, Redding, Conn. 

_ Maryland Kennel Club, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27 
—Ch. Basford Milk Meat, bulldog—Carlos L. 
Henriquez 3rd, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Pug Dog Club of America, New York, N.Y., Feb. 
10—Ch. Tarralong Phillip—Suzanne V. Bellinger, 
Scotia, N. Y. 

American Boxer Club, New York, N.Y., Feb. 10 
—Ch. Barrage of Quality Hill—Mr. and Mrs. 
Jouett Shouse, Washington, D.C. 

Elm City K.C., New Haven, Conn., Feb. 17— 
Ch. Puttencove Promise, standard poodle—Putten- 
cove Kennels, Manchester, Mass. 

Pekingese Club of America, White Plains, N.Y., 
Mar. 3—Ch. Tulo Yu Chuo of Orchard Hill—Mrs. 
Richard S. Quigley, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Cocker Spaniel Club of Long Island, Hempstead, 
L.I., N.Y., Mar. 9—Ch. Hickory Hill High Jack— 
Mrs. Robert Mauchel, Redding, Conn. 


National Capital K.C., Washington, D.C., Mar. 
17—Ch. Copper Beech Storm, wire-haired fox 
terrier—Mrs. Frederick H. Dutcher, Stamford, 


Conn. i 
Providence County K.C., Providence, R.I., Mar. 


{7—Ch. Barrage of Quality Hill, boxer—Mr. and 
Mrs. Jouett Shouse, Washington, D.C. 
Northern New Jersey K.C., Teaneck, N.J., Mar. 
24—Ch. Basford Milk ase bulldog—Carlos L. 
riquez 3d. Yonkers, N.Y. 
Beth, International K.C., Chicago, Ill,, Mar. 
31—Ch. Chik-T’Sun of Caversham, Pekingese— 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Venable, Atlanta, Ga. 
10th Twin Brooks K.C., West Orange, N.J., 
Apr. 14—Ch. Fircot L’Ballerine of Maryland, 
miniature poodle—Seafren Kennels, Mechanics- 
lle, Pa. 
Ser enton K.C., Trenton, N.J., May 5—Ch. Mer- 
riedip Duke George, Old English sheepdog—Mr. 
and Mrs. Marvin H. Kucker, Harrison, N.Y. 
Poodle Club of America, Garden City, L.I., 
May 17—Ch. Puttencove Promise, white standard 
—Puttencove Kennels, Manchester, Mass. 
Long Island K.C., Locust Valley, L.I., May 19— 
Ch. Yorkhill’s Circus Clown, golden retriever— 
Giralda Farms, Madison, N.J. 


American Fox Terrier Club, Peapack, N.J., May 


22—Harham’s Starmaid, wirehair—Mrs, Harold 
M. Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. 
Monmouth County K.C., Rumson, N.J., May 


25—Ch. Fontclair Festoon, miniature poodle— 
Clarence Dillon, Far Hills, N.J. 
Plainfield K.C., Linden, N.J., May 26—Ch. 
Briittigan’s Dark Eyes, Maltese—Ann and Stewart 
Pendleton, Louisville, Ohio. 
Greenwich K.C., Greenwich, Conn., June 8— 


Ch. Venture of Hardway, dachshund—Nancy F. 
Onthank, Greenwich, Conn. 
Longshore-Southport, K.C., Fairfield, Conn., 


June 9—Ch. Fieldstream’s Bojangles, toy poodle— 
Audrey Watts Kelch, Peekskill, N.Y. 

Staten Island K.C., Tompkinsville, S.I., N.Y., 
June 23—Wayne Valley Sir Gallahad, toy poodle— 
Wayne Valley Kennels, Corry, Pa. . 

9th Farmington Valley K.C., Farmington, Conn., 
July 6—Ch. Westhay Fiona of Harham, Airedale 
—Harold M. Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. 

Newton K.C., Newton, N.J., July 28—Ivardon 
Cygne, standard poodle—Dr. William H. Ivens, 
Jr., Doylestown, Pa. ; 

Hunterdon Hills K.C., Flemington, N.J., Aug. 
11—Ch. Laguna Lucky Lad, whippet—Mardormere 
Kennels. ; 

15th Mid-Hudson K.C,, Rhinebeck, N.Y., Aug. 
31—Ch. Hollycourt Philosopher, miniature poodle 
—Mrs. David Yerzy, Greenwich, Conn. 

Rockland County K.C., Ladentown, N.Y., Sept. 
1—Ch. Icarus Duke Otto, miniature poodle—Mrs. 
Robert F. Tranchin, Marblehead, Mass, 

Putnam County K.C., Carmel, N.Y¥., Sept. 2— 
Ch. Icarus Duke Otto, miniature poodle—Mrs. 
Robert F. Tranchin, Marblehead, Mass. 

Canadian National Exhibition Show, Toronto, 
Ont., Sept. 4—Kaukana’s Aldebran, Doberman 
pinscher—Mrs. Beatrice England, Crediton, Ont. 

Somerset Hills K.C., Far Hills, N.J., Sept. 7— 
Ch. Blue Velvet of Soham, Yorkshire terrier— 
Mrs. L. S. Gordon, Jr., Glenview, Ill. 

Westchester K.C., Purchase, N.Y., Sept. 8— 
Ch, Westhay Fiona of Harham, Airedale—Harold 
M. Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. 

Ox Ridge K.C., Darien, Conn., Sept. 21—Ch. 
Top Hills Trumps, miniature poodle—Mrs. Gard- 
ner Cassatt, Villanova, Pa. 


> atts el 


World Record Fish Caught by Rod’ and Reel 


Source: (Salt-water) International Game Fish Association; (Fresh-water) Field & Stream. Magazine 
(Records confirmed to Sept. 1, 


SALT-WATER FISH (All-tackle records, both men and women) 


Amberjack..... 


Barracuda, Great..... 
Bass, Gal. Black Sea 


Bass, Cal. White Sea. . 
Bass, Channel........ 
Bass, Giant Sea...... 


MBHSE, SEA... .- +... sss 
Bass, Striped. 
Blackfish (or Tautog) . 
Bluefish.............- 


(OG) eRe B10 cota AIG 


Flounder, Summer.... 
Kingfish, King 

ES OG) A ae 
Marlin, Blue......... 
Marlin, Pacific Black. . 
Marlin, Silver........ 
Marlin, Striped....... 
Marlin, White........ 
BPSGOONG I pis sais ss ec ss a 
OUST Se 
Roosterfish........ 
Sailfish, Atlantic...... 
Salifish, Pacific....... 


SEMRULIOR cetera siete 'e:eee es 


Shark. Man-Hater 
OreWhite’. A... 5... 
Shark, Porbeagle..... 
Shark, Thresher...... 
‘S}0 TN < Mg (2) a 
Snook, Robalo,....... 
PNVOLGHSD <i. sie sue se 
SEDO Vela sisvars atahajeiesene 


Tuna, Allison 
(Yellowfin)......... 


Tuna, Atlantic 
Big-Eyed 


Tuna, Pacific Big-Eyed 
Tuna, Blackfin 


Tuna, Bluefin 


LS a 
BreARNSh..........05 
Weakfish, Spotted... . 


Wellowtail.........., 


Sporting 


Weight 
69 Ibs. 
120 Ibs. 8 oz. 


10314 Ibs. 
514 lbs. 


83 Ibs. 12 oz. 
83 Ibs. 

551 ibs. 

8 Ibs. 

73 lbs. 

21 Ibs. 6 oz. 

24 Ibs. 
18 lbs. 
39 lbs. 
102 Ibs 
57 Ibs. 8 oz, 

75% Ibs. 

94 Ibs. 8 02. 

{ 20 lbs. 

| 20 Ibs. 7 02. 


3 02. 
2 oz. 
15 02. 


77 Ibs. 
756 Ibs. 
1,560 Ibs. 
755 lbs. 
692 Lbs, 
161 tbs, 
42 Ibs. 
36 lbs. 
100 Lbs. 
123 Ibs. 
221 Ibs. 
736 Ibs, 
1,000 Ibs. 
2,536 Ibs. 
260 Ibs. 
922 lbs. 
1,382 lbs. 
50% Ibs. 
1,182 lbs. 
283 Ibs. 


4 02. 


265 Ibs. 


209 Ibs. 6 oz. 
435 lbs. 

44 lbs. 8 oz. 
977 lbs. 

136 Ibs. 

17 Ibs. 8 oz. 
15 Ibs. 3 oz. 


105 Ibs. 
121% oz. 


1957) 


Length; Girth Where caught 


3” 6” 
2” 
5A) 
5° 514" 
4’ 4” 
8’ 4” 
10” 
60” 
2 734" 
3 5” 
a 514" 
33” 
5! 10" 
4’ 8” 
oe 
4’ 319” 
BP 
371" 


5’ 5” 
14’ 

14” 6” 
ts A” 
13’ 5” 
8° 8” 

SY bd 

3’ 1014” 
4’ 6” 
10’ 4 
LOMO" 
ni a 
12’ 

16’ 9” 
1’ 4” 
13’ 10” 
(ar 
14711 4%" 
7 2%" 


6’ 1” 


5! 10” 
“a gv 

3’ 514” 
9g’ a” 

6’ ay 
3’ 10” 
2’ 104" 
5! te 


38245” 
40” 


31u" 
go” 


26" 


2834" 
9414" 
3445" 
19” 
2044" 
40” 


St. Helena 
Kona, T. H. 


Bahama Islands 
San Clemente, 
Calif. 


come Mass. 
Cape May, N.J. 


San Miguel, 
Azores 

Mana Kauai, 

4s ee 

Walker Cay, 
Bahamas 

See Charles, 
Tene Light, 
IN; a 

Mafia Channel, 
E. Africa 

Lott Charles, 
Oaic Beach, 
New York 
Constellation 
Rock, L.1I., N.Y. 
Bimini, 
Bahamas 

San Juan, P. R. 
Cabo Blanco, 
Peru 

Pinas Bay, 
Panama 
Balboa, Calif. 
Miami, Fla. 
1a Grande, 
meninaie NE 
Cabo Blanco, 
Peru 

Walker Cay, 
B.W.I. 

Santa Cruz Is., 
Galapagos 
Galveston. Tex. 
Mayor Island, 
N. Z. 

Denial Bay, 
Australia 
Durban, So. 
Africa 

Bay of Islands, 
N. Z. 

Sydney Heads, 
Australia 
Gatun Spillway, 
Canal Zone 
Iquique, Chile 


L. Maracaibo, 
Venezuela 


Makua, T. H. 


Madeira 

Cabo Blanco, 

Peru 

Capetown, S. 

Africa 

St. Ann Bay, 

N.S. 

nt novatee In- 
Fla. 

Mates River, 

Fort Pierce, 

Fila. 


Bahia de Topo- 
lambopo, Mex. 


Date 


Angler 
P. Allen 
C. W. MeAlpin 


C. E. Benet 
J. Patterson 


L. C. Baum- 
gardner 

Zack Waters, Jr. 

G, Pangarakis 

H. R. Rider 

Cc. B. Church 

R. N. Sheafer 

M, A. da Silva 
Veloso 

William Badua 

F. Drowley 

J. E. Stansbury 

J. Rzeszewiez 

A. Conan-Doyle 

James L. John- 
son 

F. H. Kessel 


Mrs. M. Fred- 
riksen 


C. O. Potts 
Allen Sherman, 
Ae Glassell, Jr. 
R. Dugan, Jr. 
A. Hamann 

L. F Hooper 

R. H. Martin 
Wm. E. Davis 
M. Barrenechea 
H. Teetor 

C. W. Stewart 
G,. Pangarakis 
B. D. H. Ross 
A. Dean 

J. L, Daniel 

W. W. Dowding 
L. Bagnard 

J. W. Anderson 
L. Marron 

M. Salazar 


J. W. Harvey 


A. dos Santos 
Ribeiro 

Dr. Russel Lee 

G. B. Mercurio 

D. M. Hodgson 

R., J. Geyer 

A. Weisbecker, Jr. 

Cc. W. Hubbard 


M. A. Yant 


Sporting Events—Record Fish; Softball; Handball 853 


FRESH-WATER FISH 


_____Species | Weight |Length) Girth Where caught} Date | Angler 
Black Bass, Large- 22 Ibs. 402. | 32%” | 28%” Montgomery — “June 2, | George W. Perry 
“epee al Small- 11 tbs. 15 02.) 27” 2126” Dale Holiow ses David L. Hayes 
Black Bullhead....... 8 Ibs. 2a” 17%" Lake Woerabuc; aa Kant Evans 
Bluegill Sunfish....... 4 Ibs. 12 oz. | 15” 18%” Ketona Lake, Apes. | T. 8, Hudson 
EEC) OS eee at 55 lbs, 5 oz. 42” Sy he loa water July 0, Frank J. 
Catfish, Blue or wi weg on. | se” | a5” < | gama We'Bo. [Maya |-Roy aeGeayee 
Catfish, Channel... :.. 55 Ibs. 50” 27 Janta siver! May 18, Roy A. Groves 
mGharr, Arctic.?. 22. ... 14 lbs. 14.0z.| 3244” 184%" Bama Taland, july 9. B. A. Taylor 
Gar, Alligator........ 279 Ibs. 93” Rio ¢ Grande R., Dee, Bill Valverde 
Gar, Longnose........ 50 lbs. 5 0z. | 7244” 224%" Trinity River, July 30, Townsend Miller 
Muskellunge......... 69 Ibs. 11 0z.| 6344" | 31K" Chippewa Flow- oct. 30, Louis Spray 
Perch, White......... 4 Ibs. 12 oz. 1914” 13” Messalosskee Janes. Mrs. Earl Smal} 
Perch, Yellow........ 4 Ibs. 34% oz. | est. 16” Bordentown, Mag. Dr. C. C. Abbot 
Pickerel, Eastern Chain! 9 Ibs. 30” 15” Green Pond, Jan, 5, Russell Kimble 
Pike, Northern......- 46 Ibs. 2.02, | 5234” | 25” Sacandaga Sept. 15, | Peter Dubue 
Salmon, Atlantic...... 79.2 Ibs. (36 Tanaelv, 1925 | Henrik Henriksen 
Salmon, Chinook... .. 83 lbs. Vinpaqua River, 1910 F. R, Steel 
Salmon, Silver........ 31 Ibs. Ce Bay, Oe , praia Hall- 
come eepeienee A 22 ibs. 8 oz. 36” est. 20” ecb aee Lake, ee Edward Blakely 
Sturgeon, White...... 360 lbs. 11” 86” eee River, be Willard Cravens 
Trout, Brook ........ 14} Ibs. S134” | 1136” pelt River, inly Dr. W. J. Cook 
Trout, Brown........ 39% Ibs. ook Awe 1866 Ww. Muir 
Trout, Cut-throat.....| 41 lbs. 39” Ae Lake, Deter J. Skimmerhora 
Trout, Golden........ 11 Ibs. 28” 16” a Lake, ga Charles 8. Reed 
Trout, Lake.......... 63 lbs. 2 02, 51K" 3234” Lake Superior ee Hubert Hammers 
pe anal or 37 ibs. 40%" 28” oa ahs sai rt Wes Hamlet 
Trout, Sunapee....... 11 lbs. 8 oz. | 33” 174%" take Eouahes, Ser Bree Theo- 
Trout, Dolly Varden. .| 32 Ibs. 40%” 29%" te Peni Oreille, oie ne N. L. Aiggias 
Walleye..........-+- 22 Ibs. 4 oz, 36%" 21” Niagara River, | May 26, Patrick Noon 
Ontario 1943 


World Softball Champions 


(Amateur Softball Association) 
Men Women 
1985—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O. 1935--Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio. 
N. ¥ 1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1931—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleyeland, Ohio. 
1938—Pohlars, Cincinnati, O. 1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N.Y. 1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 


d, Ind. 1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 1942—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 


1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 1944—Lind and Pomeroy, Portland, Oreg. 
1945—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind 1945—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1946—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Zoliner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1948—Briggs Beautyware,, Dotrolt, Mich: aye ope ieee Enoene: ens 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ont. W—Ra rs, oenix, Ariz. 

. ¢ 1950—Orange Lionettes, Orange. Calif. 


—Dow Chemical A.C., Midland, Mich. 1951—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1335 ls ts 1952—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 


1952—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 1 
1953—-Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 1953—Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1954—-Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 1954—-Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1955—Raybestos Cardinals, Bridgeport, Conn. 1955—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1956—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 1956—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1957—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 1957—Hacienda Rockets, Fresno, Calif. 


National Handball Championships in 1957 
National A.A.U. One-Wall Doubles Champion- vies het Petar ie Cham oe ae 
i : Vi h- neapolis, Minn., Mar. 9—Singles: Dic angdon, 
Bits, New York, N->¥-—Singles: Victor aie +, Minneapolis YMCA, defeated Vernon Roberts, 
kowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y.. defeated Oscar Obert, Oo} . 
1-20, 21-18. Doubles: Oscar Cincinnati, Ohio, 21-11, 21-18. Doubles: Dick 
McBurney YMCA, 21-20, 21-18. Doubles: af fangdon-Bill Appenzeller defeated Paul Turner- 
and Carl Obert, McBurney YMCA, defeated Victor Bop Pinski, St. Paul A. C., 12-21, 21-6, 21-9, 
Hershkowitz and Howie Eisenberg, Brooklyn Cen- U. .S. Handball Association Championships, 
tral YMCA, 21-19, 21-6. . Dallas, Texas, Apr. 12-13—Singles: Jimmy Jacobs, 
National A.A.U. Four-Wall Championships, San Los Angeles, Calif., defeated Victor Hershkowitz, 
Francisco, Calif., May 4-11—Singles: Bob Brady, Brooklyn, N. Y¥., 10-21, 21-15, 21-14. Doubles: John 
San Francisco, defeated Jimmy Jacobs, Los An- Sloan and Phil Collins, Chicago, Ill., defeated 
geles, Calif., 21-18, 12-21, 21-19. Doubles: Johnny Jimmy Jacobs and Victor Hershkowitz, 21-14, 
Sloan and Phil Collins, Chicago, Ill., defeated 12-21, 21-17. Master Doubles: George Brotemarkle 
Jacob and Morrie Singer, Los Angeles A. C., 21-9, and Bill Feivou, Los Angeles, Calit., defeated Joe 
21-3. Shane and Alex Boisseree, 12-21, 21-11, 21-9. 


854 Sporting Events—Chess, Shuffleboard, Badminton Championships 
haa dl i aie eg a Na ara aR a SS 
Chess Champions in 1957 


Source: Hermann Helms, 


Belgian Championship, Brussels—Alberic O’Kelly 
de eer: Brussels, 742-142. . 

Bev jk International, Beverwijk, Neth.— 
Alexander Matanovic, Yugoslavia, 612-2%2. 

r Regis International, Bognor Regis, 

England—Svetozar Giligoric, Yugoslavia, 8-2. 

British Championship, Plymouth, England— 
Dr, Stephen Fazekas, London, 8-3. 

Champion of Champions Tournament, Yankton, 


S. D.—Hans Berliner, Washington, D. C., 542-142. 
Hastings International, Hastings, England— 
tie), Svetozar Giligoric, Yugoslavia and Bent 


arsen, Denmark, 614-215. 

International Federation Zonal Tournament— 
‘Pevgee Ireland—Ludek Pachman, Czechoslovakia, 
1415-215. 

international Federation Zonal Tournament, 


Sofia, Bulgaria—Dr. Miroslav Filip, Czechoslo- 
vakia, 935-314. 
International Junior Team Tournament, The 


Hague, Neth.—Netherlands, 1612. 

Manhattan Cc. C. Championship, New York— 
Arthur B. Bisguier, New York, N. Y., 814-219. 

Marshall C. C. Championship, New York— 
Sidney Bernstein, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1042-242. 

Metropolitan Chess League Championship, New 
oe omhatian Chess Club, New York, N. Y., 

Mar del Plata International, Mar del Plata, 
Argentina—Paul Keres, USSR, 15-2. 

Morphy Centennial Tournament, Yankton, S. D. 
Hermann Hesse, Bethlehem, Pa., Basie. 
panied Championship—David Bronstein, USSR, 

2" S720 

New Jersey Open Championship, East Orange, 
N. J.—Bobby Fischer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 645-46. 

New Jersey State Championship, East Orange, 
N. J.—Matthew Green, Sussex, N. J., 5-2. 


World Chess 


1851-58 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1866-94 William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 
1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 


1921-27 Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 


a a 
a 


er, American Chess Bulletin 


New Jersey Independent Tournament, East 
; N. J.—Saul Wanatek, Philadelphia, Pa., 
New York State Championship, Buffalo, N. ¥.— 
August Rankins, New York, N. Y., 9-0. 
New Western Cham ip, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Donald Byrne, Olivet, Mich., 7-1. 

Reshevsky ies = ~s = ee aes 
Reshevsky, Spring Valley, N. Y., 6-4. 

Reshevsky vs. Donald Byrne, New York—Sam- 
uel Reshevsky, Spring Valley, N. Y., 7-3. 

Rosenwald Trophy Tournament, New York— 
Samuel Reshevsky, Spring Valley, N. ¥., 8-2. 

Scottish Championship, Glasgow—Dr. I. M. 
Aitken, 8-1. 

Soviet Championship—Mikhail Tal, USSR, 
14-7. 

U. S. Amateur Championship, Asbury Park, 
N. J.—Harry Lyman, Dorchester, Mass., 6-0. 

United States Championships—Men: Arthur B. 
Bisguier, New York, N. ¥. Women: Mrs. Gisela 
K. Gresser, New York, N. Y. * 

U. S. Intercollegiate Championship, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—University of Chicago team, 2242-1542. 

U. S. Junior Championship, 
Calif.—Bobby Fischer, Brooklyn, N. Y¥., 842-14. 

U. S. Open Championship, Cleveland, Ohio— 
Men: Bobby Fischer, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. Women: 
Mrs. Sonja Graf Stevenson, Palm Springs, Calif. 

U. S. Speed Championship, Cleveland, Ohio— 
Geza Fuster, Toronto, Ont. 

World Junior Championship, Toronto, Ont.— 
William Lombardy, New York, N. Y., 11-0. 

World Students’ Tournament, Reykjavik, Ice- 
land—USSR team, 4312-815. 

World Women’s Team Championship, 
Neth.—USSR, 1032-542. 


Emmen, 


4 
Champions 
1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, USSR 
1935-37 Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, Neth. 
1937-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, USSR 


1946-47 (Vacant) 
1948-56 Mikhail Botvinnik, USSR 
1957 Vassily Smyslov, USSR 


National Shuffleboard Champions in 1957 


Source: National Shuffleboard Association 


SEMI-ANNUAL NATIONAL OPEN SINGLES TOURNAMENT 
Traverse City, Mich., July 22-24 


Men’s Open—1, Carl Spillman, Sunshine Club, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; 2, Lefty Krupp, Palmer Park 
ogy Detroit, Mich.; 3, Arch Donelson, Carey, 

oO. 

Ladies’ Open—1, Anne Davis, Sarasota, Fla.; 2, 
Shirley Schneider, Springfield, Ohio; 3, Dixie 
Riddle, Clearwater, Fla, 


Men’s Closed—i1, Ralph Blackman, Traverse 
City, Mich., and Clearwater, Fla.; 2, Floyd Hull, 
Little River, Miami, Fla.; 3, Frank Humbert, 
Deland, Fla, 

Ladies’ Closed—1, Pat Hill, Orlando, Fla.; 2, 
Dora Bosworth, Leesburg, Fla.; 3, Mary Beatty, 
Bradenton, Fla. 


NATIONAL SINGLES TOURNAMENT 
Clearwater, Fla., Jan. 8-10 


Men’s Open—i, Mark Brashares, Little River, 
Miami, Fla.; 2, Blair Idderton, Sarasota Shuffle- 
board Club; 3, M. T. Matthews, Sunshine Club, St. 


Petersburg. 
Ladies’ Open—1, Marion McDavid, Sunshine 
Club, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 2, Mary Scalise, Mirror 


poke, St. Petersburg; 3, Amy Close, Clearwater, 
a, 


4th Open American Amateur Championship, 
Spokane, Wash., April 8-11—Men’s Singles: Finn 
Kobbero, Denmark, defeated Eddy Choong, Ma- 
laya. Ladies’ Singles: Judy Devlin def. Margaret 
Varner. Men’s Doubles: Finn Kobbero and Jor- 
gen H. Hansen, Denmark, def. Eddy Choong, 
Malaya, and Bert Fergus, Canada. Women’s 
Doubles: Judy and Sue Devlin def. Margaret Var- 
ner and Dorothy O’Neil. Mixed Doubles, Finn 
Kobbero, Denmark, and Judy Devlin, United 
States, def. Bob Williams and Ethel Marshall. 
Veterans’ Doubles: C. Anderson and G, Lane def, 
J. Tiberi and B. Traquair. 


National Junior Championship, Wilmington, 
Del., Mar. 29-Apr. 1—Boys’ Singles: Ted Eben- 
kamp, Calif., def. Don Paup, Calif. Girls’ Singles: 
Barbara Prince, Penna., def. Virginia Green. 
Boys’ Doubles: Ted Ebenkamp and Don Paup, 
Calif., def. Glenn Hackett and Bunny Talley, 
New York. Girls’ Doubles: Ardyce Carr and Vir- 


Men’s Closed—1, Ralph Blackman, Clearwater, 
Fla.; 2, Floyd Hull, Little River, Miami, Fla.; 
Les Leising, Sunshine Club, St. Petersburg. 

Ladies’ Closed—i, Esther Kinsella, Mirror Lake, 
St. Petersburg; 2, Jean Duguid, Springtime Trailer 


Park, Clearwater, Fla.; 3, Mildr - 
entone mint dred Massey, Brad 


Badminton Championships in 1957 


ginia Green, Calif., def. Sally Coulter and Cyn- 
thia Dryden, Maryland. Mixed Doubles: Barbara 


Prince and Ted Ebenkamp def. Ar 
Don Pan p dyce Carr and 


All-England Championship, Wembley, England 
Mar. 28-24—Men’s Singles: Eddy Choong, Walayat 
def. Erland Kops, Denmark. Ladies’ Singles: Judy 
Devlin, United States, def. Margaret Varner. 
Men’s Doubles: Joe Alston, United States and H. 
A. Heah, Malaya, def. Eddy and David Choong, 
Malaya. Women’s Doubles: K. Grandlund and 
A, Hammergaard Hansen, Denmark, def. E. J. 
Timperley and W. C. Rogers, England. Mixed 
Doubles: Finn Kobbero and K. Grandlund, Den- 


mark, def. Mr. and Mrs. A. H: i 
mark, def. Mr ammergaard Han 


Ladies’ International Championshi 
Lancashire, England, Mar. pionship (Uber Cup) 
Denmark 1. 


, 


18—United States 6, 


Bendix Trophy Race Record Set 


Capt. Kenneth D. Chandler, jet pilot ace in the Korean War, 
of 679.053 m.p.h. in winning the 1957 Bendix Trophy air race, 
jet interceptor 618.73 miles in 54 minutes 45.5 seconds in the race 
Andrews Air Force Base, near Washington, D. C. 


of plane, called the Delta Dagger. 


set_a new Bendix Trophy record spe 
July 28. He flew an F-102 SUperEennte 
from O'Hare Field, Chicago, to 


The five other competitors used the same type 


San_ Francisco,- 


Sporting Events—Fish and Game Commissioners; Lacrosse Champions 855 


_ Fish and Game Commissioners of the United States and Canada 
Source; Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 


Alabama—Director, Division of Game, Fish and 
ah Department of Conservation, Mont- 

Alaska—Fish and Wildlife Service, P.O. Box 
2021, Juneau. 

Arizona—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
Arizona State Building, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
Little Rock. 

California—Director, Department of Fish and 
Game, 722 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14. 

Colorado—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
1530 Sherman Street, Denver 5. 
_ Connecticut—Superintendent, Board of Fisheries 
and Game, State Office Building, Hartford 1. 

Delaware—Chief Warden, Board of Game and 
Fish Commissioners, Dover. 

District of Columbia—Superintendent, Metro- 
politan Police, Washington. 

Florida—Director, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallanassee. Fs 

Georgia—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
412 State Capitol, Atlanta 3. 

Hawaii—Fish and Game Division, Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu. 
Sens ector, Department of Fish and Game, 


Illinois—Director, Department of Conservation, 
Springfield. 

Indiana—Director, Division of Fish and Game, 
Department of Conservation, 311 West Washing- 
ton Street, Indianapolis 9. ; 

Iowa—Director, State Conservation Commission, 
East Seventh and Court Streets, Des Moines 29, 

Kansas—Director, Forestry, Fish and Game 
Commission, Pratt. 

Kentucky—Commissioner, Department of Fish 
and Wildlife Resources, Frankfort. 

Louisiana—Secretary-Director, State Wildlife and 
Pisheries Commission, 126 Civil Courts Building, 
New Orleans 16. 

Maine—Commissioner, Department on Inland 
Fisheries and Game, State House, Augusta. 

Maryland—Director, Game and Inland Fish 
Commission, 514 Munsey Building, Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts—Director, Division of Fisheries 
and Game, 73 Tremont St., Boston 8. 

Michigan—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion, Lansing 26. 

Minnesota—Commissioner, Department of Con- 
servation, State Office Building, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi—Director, Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, P.O. Box 451, Jackson. ? 

Missouri—Director, Conservation Commission, 
Monroe Building, Jefferson City. 

Montana—State Fish and Game Warden, De- 
partment of Fish and Game, Helena. 

Nebraska—Executive Secretary, Game, Foresta- 

tion and Parks Commission, Lincoln 9. > 

Nevada—Director, Fish and Game Commission, 
51 Grove St., Reno. 

New Hampshire—Director, Fish and Game De- 
partment, State House Annex, Concord. 

New Jersey—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion and Economic Development, Division of Fish 
and Game, 230 W. State St., Trenton 25. 

New Mexico—State Game Warden, Department 
Game and Fish, Santa Fe. 

New York—Commissioner, Conservation Depart- 
ment, Albany. 7. : 

North Carolina—Executive Director, Wildlife Re- 
sources Commission, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Commissioner, Game and Fish 
Department, Capitol Building, Bismarck. 


Ohio—Chief, Division of Wild Life, Department 
of Natural Resources, 1500 Dublin Road, 
Columbus 15. 

Oklahoma—Director, Game and Fish Depart- 
tnent, State Capitol Building, Room 118, Okla- 
homa City 5. 

‘egon—State Game Director, State Game Com- 
mission, P. O. Box 4136, Portland 8. 

Pennsylvania—Executive Director, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg. 

Puerto Rico—Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, Division of Fisheries and Wildlife, 
San Juan. 

Rhode Island—Administrator, Division of Fish 
and Game, Department of Agriculture and Con-= 
servation, State House, Providence 2. 

South Carolina—Director, Wildlife Resources 
Commission, Columbia. 

South Dakota—Director, Department of Game, 
Fish and Parks, Pierre. 

Tennessee—Director, Tennessee Game and Fish 
Commission, Cordell Hull Bidg., 6th Avenue North, 


Nashville 3. 
Game and Fish 


Texas—Executive Secretary, 
Commission, Austin. 

Utah—Director, Fish and Game Commission, 
1596 West North Temple, Salt Lake City 16. 

Vermont—Director, Fish and Game Service, 7 
Montpelier. 

Virginia—Executive Director, Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, P. O. Box 1642, Rich- 
mond 13. 

Washington—Director, Department of Game, 
509 Fairview Avenue, North Seattle 9. 

West Virginia—Director, Conservation Commis- 
sion of West Virginia, Charleston. 

Wisconsin—Director, Conservation Department, 
State Office Building, Madison 2. 

Wyoming—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, Cheyenne. 


CANADA 


Her ee Canadian Wildlife Service, 

awa. 
Alberta—Fish and Game Commission, Depart- 

ment of Lands and Forests, Edmonton. 
British Columbia—Game Commissioner, Office 


of Game Commission, 567 Burrard Street, Van- 


couver. 

Manitoba—Director of Game and Fisheries, 
Winnipeg. 

New’ Brunswick—Chief, Fish and Wildlife 


ee Department of Lands and Mines, Fred- 
ericton. 

Newfoundland—Director, Wildlife Division, De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, P. O. Box 127. 
St. Johns. 

Northwest Territories—Deputy Commissioner of 
N.W.T., Vimy Bldg., Ottawa. 

Nova Scotia—Deputy Minister of Lands and For- 
ests, Halifax. 

Ontario—Chief, Fish and Wildlife Division, De- 
partment of Lands and Forests, Toronto 2. 

Prince Edward Island—Deputy Minister of In- 
dustry and Natural Resources, Charlottetown. 

Province of Que eneral Superintendent, 
Department of Game and Fish, Quebec. 

Saskatchewan—Game Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Saskatchewan Re- 
sources Building, Regina. 1 

Yukon Territory—Commissioner, Yukon Terri- 
tory, White Horse, Y. T. 

Mexico—Secretaria de Agricultura y Ganaderia, 
Direccion General Forestal y de Caza, Mexico. 


Lacrosse Champions in 1957 


National Collegiate Championship, Annapolis, 
Md., Apr. 27—Finals: Johns Hopkins University 
15, Maryland 10. : 

Wingate Trophy—Johns Hopkins University. 

Cy Miller Championship—Johns Hopkins Uni- 
yersity, 41; Maryland, 38; Syracuse, 38; Navy, 37; 
Princeton, 35; Rutgers, 35: Army, 34, R.P.I., 34. 

Laurie Cox Championship—Baltimore, 35; 
Swarthmore, 33; Washington & Lee, 32; Cornell, 
31; New Hampshire, 31; Washington, 31; Dart- 
mouth, 30. 

Roy Taylor Trophy—Colgate, 24; Dickinson, 17; 
Lehigh, 15; Adelphi, 14; Cortland, 14; Ohio State, 
14; Tufts, 14; M.I.T., 12; City College of New 
York, 10; Kenyon, 10; Amherst, 8. - 

McCormack Trophy—Kenyon College. 


Annual North-South All Stars Game, Baltimore, 
Md., June 7—North 14, South 10. 

Canadian Championship (Mann Cup)—Victoria 
Shamrocks defeated Long Branch Pontiacs, 4 
games to 0. 


1957 ALL-AMERICAN LACROSSE TEAM 


Goalie wae = Sa ee 2 Jim Kappler, Maryland 
Delense ol eid sb Ben Glyphis, Army 
Defense pata Doug Levick, Princeton 


DeLense ee tae) Walt Mitchell, Johns Hopkins 


Midfleld).2c5-742..... .Joe Seiyold, Washington 
IMGT CLG ere sidi.s.craiainis ine Ernie Betz, Maryland 
Midfield ..... Jim Brown, Syracuse 
ACTA ate o scent a Billy Morrill, Johns Hopkins 
Attack sh:2.5 ja Mickey Webster, Jehns Hopkins 
AttaCK ore .27 a3 Da Pee sh Jack- Daut, Rutgers 


NORTH-SOUTH LACROSSE SERIES RECORD 


1940—North 6, South 5 | 
1941—South 7, North 6 | 
1942—North 6, South 3 
1943—South 9, North 5 
1944—1945—(Not played) 
1946—North 14, South 14 


1947-—-North 15, South 3 
1948—North 11, South 6 
1949—South 11, North 6 
1950—North 12, South 8 
1951—North 12, South 11 
1952—South 15, North 7 


1953—South 12, North 9 
1954—North 13, South 11 
1955—South 12, North 11 
1955—South 20, North 10 
1957—North 14, South 10 


856 


Sirs 


1896] James Foulis. .|H. Whigham. . 


Open 


mateur 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions 


Golf 


Beatrix Hoyt 


Records 


¥ . Whigham. . |Beatrix Hoyt R. T. Jones, Jr.|G. Von Elm. .|Mrs. G. Stetson 
1898 ined 3 Dan ‘IF. Douglas. . vier oe pe “ ae he a = Jr. t 
H. Harriman..|Ruth_ erhill » Marrell . . oie. - Jones, 
1900 es mith Ww. J. Travis..|F. C. Griscom ||1929|R. T. Jones, Jr.|H.R.Joh’n, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
1901| W. Anderson, .|W. J. Travis. .|G. Hecker 1930) R. T. Jones, Jr.|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Gi 
1902] L. Auchterlonie|L. N. James. .|G. Hecker 1931|Wm. Burke...|F. met....|Helen 
1903} W. Anderson. .|W. J. Travis. .|Bessie Anthony 2| Gene azen..|C.R.Somerville| Virg. 
1904|W. Anderson, .|H. C. Egan...|/G. M. Bishop 1933/ John G.D , Jr. | Virg. 
1905) W. Anderson, .|H. C. Egan P. Mackay 1934/0. Dutra..... Ww. 
1906] Alex Smith... .|E. M. Byers. .|H. 8. 1935|S. Parks, Jr. ‘| w.L. Little, Jr Glenna 
1907| Alex Ross.....|J. D. Travers.|M. C 1936) Tony Manero. |John Fischer. .|Pamela 
1908 Fred McLeod... J. D. Travers.|K. C. Harley 1937|R. Guidahl. Goodman... E. 
1909|G. Sargent....|/R. A. Gardner |D. I. Campbell |/1938) R. Guldahl. 
1910| Alex Smith.. | ||W. Fownes, Jr.|D. I. Campbell |/1939|B. Nelson. 
1911 MeDermott. ae ae Bee a Cut eee L. Little 
1912| J. McDermott. avers. |M. Cur 
1913/F. Ouimet....|J. D. Travers. |G. Ravenscroft 1942-46 (Not played? 
1914| Walter Hagen. F. Ouimet....|Mrs. H. 194 
a Nicwes o. 1948 i Wore W. Turnesa 
. D. Travers. .|R. Gardner. . rs. en ¥ 
al S Vanderbeck ||1949|C. Middlecoff..|Charles Coe. .|Mrs. D. 

1916' C. Evans, Jr..'C. Evans, Jr, .|Alexa Stirling 1950|Ben Hogan....|Sam Urzetta..|Beverly Hanson 
RE (Not played) 1951|Ben Hogan....|W. Maxwell...|Dorothy Kirby 
1919| Walter Hagen.,S. D. Herron..|Alexa Stirling 1952\|Julius Boros...|Jack Westland|Mrs. J. Pung 
1920) Edward nay. ie Evans, ee . |Alexa Stirling 1953'Ben Hogan....|Gene Littler. .|Mary Faulk 
1921| Jas. Barnes. . . Guilford. ..|M. Hollins 19. ‘ol. .|Arnold Palmer|B. Romack 
gooe G. Sarazen.. 1F  Sweetser . Glenna Collett ||1955|Jack Fleck... .|H: ie Ward..|Pat Lesser 
1923) R. T. ee Jr. M. R. Marston,|E. Cummings | 1956|C. Middlecoft.. a Ward..|/M. Stewart. 


1924|C. Walker . 


.|R. T. Jones, Jr.. 


Mrs. D.C. Hurd 


1957\Dick Mayer. . H. Robbins!J. Gunderson 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Western Amateur 


Metropolitan Amateur 
Year Western ———-— —- 
Open Men Women Men Women 
1926..|/W.. Hagen........ a fl ari erid Miss D. Page..... W.-M. Reekie..... Sedan M. Orcutt 
1927. .|W. Bogen ah ascuanerire B. Mrs. H. Pressler.. .|E. Driggs......... M. Orcutt 
1928. .|A. Espinosa. Mrs. H. Pressler...]G. Homans....... Miss M. Orcutt 
1929..|T. Armour........ Mrs. O. S. Hill....|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.| Miss M. Orcutt 
1930. .|Gene Sarazen Mrs. G. W. Tyson.|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.|Miss M. Parker 
1931..|E. Dudley........ pers oO. = D201 ees one Martin. . .|Miss Helen Hicks 
1932..)W. Hagen....:... O. S. Hill.. : Miss M. Parker 
1933. .|MacD. Smith Miss L. Robes M Miss Helen Hicks 
1934, .|H. Cooper........ Mrs. Leona Cheney|T. S. Tailer Miss M. Orcute 
1935. .|John Revolta . Miley... Mrs. J. Thorpe 
1936. .|R. Guid iss D. Tifuee: « Mrs. H. H. Dietrich 
1937..|R. Guidahl ee ng bee rs. M. Turpie 
1938..|R. Guidahl.......|R. Babbish,......|Miss P. Berg...... Miss M. Orcutt 
1939. .|B. Nelson Ddith} iano .|Mrs. McNaughton 
1940. .|J. Demaret Miss B. Jameson,..|J .|Miss M. Orcutt 
941, .)E. Oliver Mrs. Mann. Mrs. C. Leichner 
1942, :|H. Baron..,....... Miss B. Jameson Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1943. .|Not played iss D. Germain Not played 
1944. .|Not played Not played Miss D. Germain .| Not played 
1945, .| Not played Not played Miss P. Otto Not played 
1946. .|B. Hogan......... F, Stranahan..... Miss L, Suggs..... Miss M. Orcutt 
aoaye.|J, Palmer... .... 0s IVE VIO acelin ees iss L. Suges ACA Miss L, Irwin 
1948. .|Ben Hogan....... 1S APS Cc) ee Miss D. Kielty,.,.|R. ws rs. ay 
1949. .|/Sam Snead....... x rank Stranahan, .|Helen Sigel....... Joseph Meares ‘|Mrs. R._ Torgerson 
1950..|Sam Snead........ Charles Coe. .|Polly Riley....... Frank Strafaci....|/Mrs. R, Torgerson 
1951..|MartyFurgol...,. Frank Stranahan. ae Lindsay, .|Jos. Gagliardi..... Margaret Mackie 
1952. .|Lloyd Mangrum.., . | Frank Stranahan.. Polly Riley....... Joseph Marra..... Mrs. Joseph Mason 
1953..|E. J. Harrison, ...|Dale Morey ...... Claire Doran,..... Wilson Barnes, a Roslyn Swift 
1954. .|Lloyd Mangrum,.,|Bruce Cudd..;.... Claire Doran...... Frank Strafaci. ...|Mrs. S. Untermeyer 
1955. .,|Cary Middlecoff,..|Eddie Merrins,...|Pat Lesser........ Bobby Kuntz..... Mrs. Philip Cudone 
1956. .|Mike Fetchick. ...|Mason Rudolph...|Ann Quast. ...... os. Goodwin .|Judy Frank 
1957. .|Doug Ford....... Ed Updegraff..... Miriam Bailey....|Paul Kelly....... Judy Frank 
Metropolitan Eastern Trans- Southern 
Open Women’s Amateur Mississippi Amateur 
§...)Macdonald Smith Mrs, G. H. Stetson....|/E. Held E. Spicer 
..| Johnny Farrell Glenna Collett John Goodman H,. Eble 
|Tommy Armour Glenna Collett A. Bartlett W. Gumn 
Bill Mehlorn Maureen Orcutt R. McCrary S. Perry 
Willie Macfarlane Frances Williams McCrary E. Spicer 
|Macdonald Smith Helen Hicks John Goodman C. Harris 
Olin Dutra Mrs. G. C. Vare G. Moreland 8. Perry 
.| Willie Macfarlane Charlotte Glutting G. Moreland R. Redmond 
.| Paul Runyan Maureen Orcutt L. Hamman F. Hass, Jr. 
4 |Henry Picard rs. G. C. Vare John Goodman R. F. Riegel 
Byron Nelson Edith Quier Dawson J. Munger 
..|J. Hines Charlotte Glutting D. Schumacher Fred Haas, Jr. 
..|J. Hines Maureen Orcutt Y. Savage Cc, Dane 
..| A. Picard Mrs. Warren Beard C. Harbert B. Dunkelberger 
.|C. Wood Grace Amory A. Doering N. Whit 
(Not played) Mrs. H. McNaughton |F. Stranahan 8 8. Perry: 
(Not played) (Not played) John Kraft (Not played) 
(Not played) Laddie Irwin Robert Riegel George Hamer 
(Not played) Maureen Orcutt C. Coe Thomas Barnes 
-|_ (Not played) Patricia O’Sullivan R. Riegel Gene Dahlbender, Jr. 
| fe k Burke, Jr. ee Orcutt Charles Coe Thomas Barnes 
George Stuhler Peggy Kirk James English Dale Morey 
_.|Claude Harmon Patricia O'Sullivan L. M. Crannell, Jr. Arnold Blum 
‘ Chet Sanok Helen Sigel Charles Coe Gay Brewer, Jr. 
.| Peter Cooper Mary A. Downey Joseph Conrad Joseph Conrad 
..|Otto Greiner Mrs. Mae M, Jones James Jackson Lt. Joseph Conrad 
...JArt Doering Mary Ann Downey James Jackson Charles Harrison 
_| Doug Ford Mrs, N. Woolworth Charles Coe Arnold Blum 
1957. . Wes Ellis Rex Baxter 


‘Ed Brantly 


8 kn me nF a eel 


1926—Cecil Leitch 
1927—Thion de la Chaume 
1928—Nanette Le Blan 
1929—Joyce Wethered 
1930—Diana Fishwick 
1931—Enid Wilson 
1932—Enid Wilson 
1933—Enid Wilson 
1934—-Mrs. Andrew Holm 
1935—Wanda Morgan 


*American. 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions 857 
“ BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
_ Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
'1860. 5. See James Braid 1935. Perry 
1861. Tom rebels Sr. ; H. Vardon 1936. Ain Padgham 
1862.|Tom Morris, Sr. the Tel. Ed. 1937.}T. H. Cotton 
1863.|/W. Park 913. |J. H. Taylor 1938. A. Whitecombe 
1864.|Tom Morrls, Sr. 5 1914. |H. Vardon 1939. B. Burton 
1865.|A. L. Strath i 1915-1919 (Not played) 1940-45 (Not played) 
1866.|W. Park : 1920. |George Duncan 1946. |S. Snead (U. 8. 
1867.|}Tom Morris, Sr. = 1921. |Jock Hutchison 1947. |F. Daly (ireland) 
1868.|Tom Morris, Jr. ; 1922. |Walter Hagen(U\S.) ||1948.|T. H. Cotton 
1869.|fom Morris, Jr. G 923.|A. G. Havers 949. et Locke (So. 
1870 .|Tom Morris, Jr. 5 24, |W. Hagen (U. 8.) ca) 
ae 1. eee ot played) | 4 1925. |J. Barnes (U..8.) 1950. Bobby” Locke (So. 
orris, Ji : 1926, |R. T. Jones, Jr. Africa) 
ia73. Ae Kidd : (U. 8.) 1951. \|Max Faulkner 
41874.|Mungo Park : 1927. |R. T. Jones, Jr. 1952. |Bobby Locke (So. 
1875. eg aot - 192 (U. 8.) Africa) 

Oo artin . 928.|W. Hagen (U.S. 1953. |Ben Hogan (U. S. 
1877.\Jamie Anderson 1902. |Alex Herd 1929. |W. Hagen (U. $3 1954. |Peter Thomason : 
1878.|Jamie Anderson 1903. Vardon (Aust.) 
1879.| Jamie Anderson 1904, |Jack White 1930. |R. T. Jones, Jr. 1955. |Peter Thomson 
1880.|Bob Ferguson 1905. |James Braid 1956. |Peter Thomson 
1881.|Bob Ferguson 1906. |James Braid 1931. |T. Armour (U. 8.) 1957. |Bobby Locke 
1882. soig Ferguson 1907. |Arnaud Massy 1932. “2 Sarazen (U.S.) 

1883. Fernie 1908. |James Braid 1933. |D. Shute (U. 8.) 
1884, yaok Simpson 1909. (J. H. Tavlor 1934. rr H. Cotton 

BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner _ Year Winner Year Winner 
1885.|A. F. MacFie 1902./C. Hutchings 1923.|R. Wethered 1940-45 (Not played) 
1886. © G. Hutchinson 903.|R, Maxwell 1924.|E. W. Holderness |/1946.\J. Bruen 
1887. G. Hutchinson |/1904.|W. J. Travis 1925.|R. Harris 47./W. Turnesa (U. 8.) 
1888. ae Baill 1905.)A. G. Barry 1926 .|J. Sweetser (U. 8S.) ||/1948./F. Stranahan (U.S.) 
1889.|J. E. Laidlay 1906 .|James Robb 1927 .|Dr. Tweddell 1949.|Sam McCready 
1890.|John Ball 1907.|John Ball 1928./T. P. ues 1950.|Frank Stranahan 
891.|J. E. Laidlay 1908 .|/E. A. Lassen 1929.|C. Toll (U.S. 
1892.|John Ball 1909.|;R. Maxwell 1930.|R.T Soe oF (U.S.)||1951./Dick Chapman 
1893.|/P. L. Anderson 1910.|John a 1931./E. Martin-Smith (U. 8. 
1894.\|John Ball 1911 H. ton 1932.|J. De Forest 1952./H. Ward (U. 5.) 
1895.|L. M. B. Melville |/1912 John Ball 933.|M. Scott 1953. |Joseph Carr 
1896.|F. G. Tait 1913.|H. Pe Hilton 1934 .|W.L.Little,Jr. we S.)||1954 .|Doug Bachli (Aust.) 
1897.|A. J. T. Allan 1914.|J. L. Jenkins 1935.|W.L.Little,Jr.(U.S.) ||1955.|Lt. Joseph Conrad 
1898 .|F. G. Tait 1915-1919 Wot played) ||1936.|H. Thompson U.S.) 
1899.|John Ball 1920. Cua J. Tolley 937./R.Sweeny,(U.S.bn) ||1956.|John Beharrell 
1900.|H. H. Hilton 1921 . I. Hunter 1938.|C. Yates (U. 8.) 57 .|Reid Jack 
1901./H. H. Hilton 1922 iW. Holderness 1939.|A. Kyle 


faced WOMEN’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


1936—Pamela Barton 
1¢37—Jesse Anderson 
1938—Mrs. Andrew Holm 
1939—Pamela Barton 
1940-1945--No play 
1946—Mrs. 
1947—Mrs. 
Didrikson Zaharias* 
1948—Louise Suggs. 
1949—Frances Stephens 


Jean Hetherington 
Mildred (Babe) 


1950—Vicomtesse de Saint 
Sauveur 

1951—Mrs. Catherine MacCann 

1952—-Moira Paterson 

1953—M. Stewart (Canada) 

1954—-Frances Stephens 

1955—Mrs. Jessie Valentine 

1956—Margaret Smith* 

1957—P. Garvey 


CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Year Winner Year| Winner Year Winner 
rville 1933. A. Campbell 1940-45 (Not played) 1952.|/L. Bouchey (U. 8S.) 
1927 B Carrick 1934.|A. Campbell 1946. |H. Nartell 1953.| Don Cherry (U. 8S.) 
1928.| R. Somerville 1935.|R. pas 1947. pg menshan tt .8.)||1954.| Harvie Ward, Jr. 
1929.|E. Held 1936.| F. Hass 948. |F.Stranahan (U.8.) (U.8.) 
1930.| R.Somerville 1937 .| R, Somerville 1949. ee Chapman (U.8,)||1955.| Moe Norman 
1931.|R. Somerville 1938.)r. Adams 1950. |W. Mawhinney 1957 .| Nick Weslock 
1932.|G. Tayior 1939.|K; Black 1951. |Walter McElroy 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year, Winner Year, Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
ATE: a pe SEP TTS 
26 .|MacD. Smith 1934./T. Armour 1942.1C. Wood 1951. ee Ferrier (U. ay 
1037. T. Armour 935.|Gene Kunes 1943-44 (Not played) 1952 ./J. Palmer (U. 
1928.|/Leo Diegel 1936.|W. L. Little, Jr. 1945./Byron Nelson 1953 .| Dave er elas 8.) 
1929 .|Leo Diegel 1937 .|Hy_ Cooper 1946.|G. Fazio 1954 ./Pat Fletcher 
1930.|T. Armour 1938 .|/S. Snead 1947.|R. Locke (S. Af.) 1955.!ArnoldPalmer(U.S.) 
1931.|W. Hagen 1939.|H. MacSpaden 1948.| C. Congdon 956 .| Doug Sanders(U.S.) 
1932 .|Hy. Cooper 1940./S. Snead 949 .| B.J. Harrison (U.S.) || 1957.|George Bayer (U.S.) 
1933.|J. Kirkwood 1941.\S. Snead 950.| Jim Ferrier (U. 8) 


International Walker Cup Match 
UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—MEN’S Pretn (BIENNIAL) 


Series Standing—United States 


Series Record 


1922 United States 
1923 United States 
1924 United States 
1926 United States 
1928 United States 
1930 United States 
1932 United States 


615; 


Golf House, 40 East 38 
tion, opened in January, 
a valuable information c 
It possesses a large co 


8; Great Britain 4 

614; Great Britain 542 

9; Great Britain 3 

Great Britain 542 

ads "Great Britain 1 

10; Great Britain 2 

8: Great Britain 1 (3 halved) 


15, 


a 


United States 
United States 
Great Britain 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
igs United States 


Great Britain 1 


915; Great Britain 
9; Great Britain 0 
7145: United States 
8; Great Britain w 
10; Great Britain 2 
6; Great Britain 3 (3 halved) 
9; Great Britain 3 

10; Great Britain 2 

8; Great Britain 3 


2h 
(3 halved) 
45 


Golf House Library and Museum 


th Street, New York, N.-Y., headquarters 0 
1951, houses the organization’ s library and 
center for the public. Funds were raised 
lection of trophies, books, clubs of cham 


f the United States Golf Associa- 
unique golf museum and serves as 
by popular subscription for the center 
pions and other items. 


858 Sporting Events—Golf Champions 
- > 2 
Open, Invitation Golf Tournaments in 1957 
Date Event Winner Score Prize 
000 
fam. 7|Los Angeles Open..........--+--+--+e+rerceeere Doug Ford 0 
aon 13] Bing Crosby ro-Amateur Tournament (54 holes), 2.500 
- co hh espa eer * era Bene Jay Hongé pe 
an, 20!Caliente Open, uana, Mexico..........---...-.-|Ed Furgol...... z 
San 28) Thunderbird Invitation, Palm Springs, Calif...... Jimmy Demaret roy 
Map.) 4) Phoenix Open... «5. - 5. ese ene de eae ee os age oe Ep 
Peb: 10) Tucson Open.......--- + eee e eens Dow rw! £ 
Feb. 17|/Texas Open, San Antonio, Texas..... .|Jay Hebert Fee bdaebad Wet an 
Feb. 17|St. Petersburg Women’s Open. .|Mary Lena Faul aan 
Feb. 25|/Houston Open.......-... .| Arnold Palmer ne 
Mar. 3)Baton Rouge Open -|Jimmy Demaret ye 
Mar. 10) Pensacola Open... . .|Art Wall, J as 
Mar. 17/St. er pdgd OPCW. one lee lee ee ee ese Pete Cooper pr 
Mar. 17|Titleholders Championship, Augusta, Ga.......--. Patty Berg a 
Mar. 24| Miami Beach Open........... 2-2. --e eee ee eees Baldi aa 
Mar. 31) Azalea Open, Mi ron 5 eee NiGiidoa. ood te oes eer ey ¢ 
Apr. Augusta (Ga. AStOLS: 3 cc dic Sewanee ces suas aue «| DOUS FOPds... . J05%..... cea) eon ee 
Aon i Babe Zaharias Open, Beaumont, Texas........--- Mrs. Marlene Bauer Hagge| 222 | .....- 
Apr. 15! Dallas Open (Women)..........-.----+-+-+20%--+ With Smith. o> om... 52. |, ee ee 
Apr. ae SC ey ORR: sips me Siem ree cn JP. 26S. es. aed eee 
Apr. 28|Women’s Western Open, 5 AMES cr evore e's YY Ber@ o... owt. es. os) SOR See 
ay 5|Colonial Invitation Tournament, Fort Worth, Texas| Roberto De Vicenzo...... 5,000 
May 19/Sam Snead Golf Festival, White Sulphur Springs, 
SUE a Sh RE BE rah Sragtc ches Minin o> Up aiereletey 5AM Oe SON ep ee Bi 2,300 
May: 26) Kansas City Open..........-.- 2.02222 ess eecere Al esselink=< 2 semis « 2,800 
June 2|P; Beach Round-Robin Tournament, New oan 
PEM CHOUOs IN cp Mocs one cmt = epecervinie ase + 0)= Sipe pieieaies = ATE NOAM cee oe wre mie 7 
June 9/Rubber City Open, Akron, Ohio.....-........... Arnold PalmGe> -...- smepetaie rae 
wune 2a\Flint (Mich.) Open... ... 62... e scree tcc ences Paul Harney ‘7 
July 7\|Islesmere Open, Montreal...........-.-... Paul Harney....... “ 
July 20|)New Jersey State Open, West Orange....... Al Mengert., ... 6. smc suis see ek Ie eee 
Aug. 5|All-American Tournament, Chicago, Ill...... Roberto de Vicenz 3,500 
Aug. 11/Tam O’Shanter ‘‘Worid’’ Tournament, Chicag: Dick Mayer. 50,000 
Aug. 18,St. Paul Open...... Renee ee Ken Venturi. 2,800 
Aug. 25) Milwaukee Open.. Ken Venturi. 6,000 
Sept. 2|Insurance City Ope - -| Gardner Dickinson, Jr. 2,500 
Eee MeL OALIBS OPEN. cts iels sce ce oe ti cee oie ee bs swe eee oe Sam Snead <i. sock a 8,000 


*Won playoff of tie. **Tied world records of 60 for round and 126 for 36 holes. 


Other Golf Championships in 1957 


Helen Lee Doherty Tournament, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla.—Ann Quast, Marysville, Wash., de- 
penned Joanne Goodwin, Dartmouth, Mass., 38th 

ole, 

Women’s International Four-Ball Tournament, 
Hollywood, Fla.—Mary A. Downey, Baltimore, Md. 
and Marge Lindsay, Decatur, Ill., defeated Anne 
Quast and Anne Richardson, 3 and 2. 

National ed Foursomes Tournament, Boca 
Raton, Fla.—Anne Richardson, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Jack Penrose, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Cavalcade of Champions, Lake Worth, Fla.— 
Alvin Dark, St. Louis Cardinals, 218. 

American Seniors Championship, St. Augustine, 
Fla.—Leon Sikes, Palm Beach, Fla., defeated 
Frank Ross, Hartford, Conn., 4 and 3. 

North and South Women’s Amateur, Pinehurst, 
N.C.—Barbara McIntire, Toledo, Ohio, defeated 
Mrs. Ann Johnstone, Mason City, Iowa, 3 and 2. 

North and South Amateur, Pinehurst, N.C.— 
Bill Campbell, Huntington, W. Va., defeated Hill- 
man Robbins, Jr., 3 and 2. 

English Amateur, Hoylake, England—Arthur 
Walker, South Africa, defeated Gordan White- 
head, England, 4 and 3. 

Women’s Southern Amateur, Memphis, Tenn.— 


Ann Creed, Opelousas, Tenn., defeated Marge 
Burns, Greensboro, N.C., 5 and 4. 

Eastern Intercollegiate Championship, Annap- 
olis, Md.—Gerry Simmons, Syracuse, defeated 
Gerald Gorin, Princeton, 2 and 1. 

Big Ten Conference, Iowa City, lowa—Joe Camp- 
bell, Purdue, 290. Team: Wisconsin, 1,512. 

U.S. Senior Golf Championship, Rye, N.Y.— , 
Franklin G. Clement, Chicago, Ill., 146. | 

French International Amateur, Chantilly, France 
—Henri_ de Lamaze, France, defeated Col. Ken 
Smith, Kansas City, Mo., 7 and 6. 

Ladies’ P.G.A. Championship, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 


Louise Suggs,. Sea Island, Ga., 285. 
National Women’s Collegiate Tournament, 
Champaign, Ill.—Miriam Bailey, Northwestern, 


defeated Judy Bell, Arizona, 2 up. 

N.C.A.A. Championship, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
—Rex Baxter, Jr., Houston, defeated Ward Wett- 
laufer, Hamilton College, 4 and 2. 

U. S. Public Links Championship, Hershey, Pa. 
—Don Essig, Indianapolis, Ind., defeated Gene 
Towry, Dallas, Texas, 6 and 5. 

United States Women’s Open, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
—Betsy Rawls, Spartanburg, S.C., 299. 


Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 


Year Winner Year Winner 
1926. |Walter Hagen 1934 .|/Paul Runyan 
1927, |Walter Hagen 1935 .|Johnny Revolta 
1928, |Leo Diegel 1936. |Denny Shute 
1929. |Leo Diegel 1937. |Denny Shute 
1930. |Tom Armour 1938.|Paul Runyan 
1931. |Tom Creavy 1939.|Henry Picard 
1932, |Olin Dutra 1940.|Byron Nelson 
1933. 'Gene Sarazen 1941.1Vie Ghezzi 


Year Winner Year Winner 
1942. |Sam Snead 1950. |Chandler Harper 
1943 .|(Not played) 1951. |Sam Snead 
944./Robert Hamilton {|/1952.|James Turnesa 
1945.|Byron Nelson 53.|Walter Burkemo 
1946.|Ben Hogan 54. |Melvin Harbert 
947 .|J. Ferrier (Aust.) 1955. |Doug Ford 
1948.|Ben Hogan 56. )Jack Burke 
1949. |Sam Snead 1957. |Lionel Hebert 


Ryder Cup Matches 


UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—PROFESSIONAL (BIENNIAL) 


Series Standing—United States 

Series Record 
1926—Great Britain 1345; United States 14% 
1927—United States 914; Great Britain 242 
1929—Great Britain 7; United States 5 
1931—United States 9; Great Britain 3 
1933—Great Britain 612; United States 515 
1935—United States 9; Great Britain 3 


9 matches; Great Britain, 4, 


1937—United States 8; Great Britain 4 
1939-1945—(Not played) 


ain 5 
1951—United States 915; Great Britain 214 
1953—United States 645; Great Britain 51% 
1955—United_ States 8; Great Britain 4 
1957—Great Britain 7; United States 4 


Chances of Scoring a Hole-in-One 


Based on 20 years of play in the New York 
Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. 
N. Y., at Bayside, 1941; 


Grauer, Dunwoodie; 
Knollwood, 1953. 


Emery Thomas, at Forest Hill, 
Ralph Muranelli, Split Rock; Joseph 


World-' 
the chances of scoring an ace are 8,606 to one. Ten ¢ on ere ete ean Ea or bebe ps 


ces were scored in the 20-year period, as follows: 


Y., at Bayside, 1933; F a 
Field Club, and T. A. Menzel, Stamford, CS ae Teewood Goll Clike gon Oscar Gente ae = 


Leeweod Golf Club, 1937; Oscar Goess, 
1947; Al Collins, Leewood, 1950; 
J. Farrell, Split 


cere: 
rhes' is 
Rock, 1952; J. B. Lowery, 


td” en 


Sporting Events—Bicycle Racing; Wrestling; Water Skiing 
World Bicycle Racing Records 


...Two sets of world records are listed herein: Th 

; ein: ose made under rules prior to 1947 when 
distinction was made between amateur and _ profess ae Hi ne 
established in 1947 by the Union Cycliste Ha Sea ego SEUSS AN ee 


Distance Time l Holder Place | Date 
FI; Start—Unpaced 

Per So Fikhe «| 0223.8 I. Lawson, U.S........ f. oat Salt Lake City..... ih anene ..| 1906 

Meter eee 229.8 L. Mich: Weieates ea Bordeaux, France........:.. 1932 

a Die sis -| 0:50.4 A. J. Clark, Australia....... , |Baltair,Utalt.).-.. ctracentcae Ss 

Pence He Alsto 1:04.6 F. Battesini, Italy..... aaa ie: ote Millan, Ttaly = 3% stot ots alent 1938 

2 Phin. rai 1:23.6 P, O. Lawrence, U.S.......... +5 Saltain, Utabrs\ 23 yoo ceeee 1908 

mile... essed L258 Al Goullet, Australia,........ .-. (Salt Lake City...... Senne 1912 

7 Flying Start—Human Paced 

cat: Seios = 2 w...| 0:45.4 Major Pavylor,, Ur 8.050.060 aes Philadelphia. ..... Ariat .».| 1898 

lometer...... 0:58. J. Platt-Betts, England......... MdOD..1:4 ; oa jee . | 1898 

eae Mee 1:08.4 Nalor LaAvlOr, 00s Slee etic Philadelphia ...2 =... 5o<ceeeae 1898 

Ca eee .| 1:32 Major me Ae Ss. seinkee Badea Philadelphia. ..... Sl rccareee seas | 1893 

ying rt—Motor Pac 

500 meter....... | 0:20 G. Claverie, France............. Bordeaux, France...........{ 1946 

1 kilometer..... -| 0:36 Georges Paillard, France........ Paris... .oc:.:tcs ae olaatete eters .| 1936 

LT ee eae | $7.918 kms. |Jose Mieffret, France..........- Pans: 2. .<otia See ae 1949 

WORLD RECORDS ESTABLISHED UNDER U.C.I. 1947 CLASSIFICATIONS 
Distance | Time Holder Piace | Date 
; Professional—Outdoor—Unpaced 
1 km. (filying)....... EOS Ore pte sete \S. Patterson, Australia...... Milan, Italy . 26, 1952 
1 Km. (standing)... ./1:08.6............ Reginald Harris, England....|Milan, Italy - 20, 1952 
10 kms. (standing)...|12:53.0........... M. Archambaud, France... .|Milan, Italy . 28, 1937 
20 kms. (standing)... .|25:59.6........... M. Archambaud, France... .|Milan, Italy . 28, 1937 
CUT > So 45 km, 798m...... Pe Cappls Maly 2st ooo Milan, Italy. . , 1942 
Z Amate tdoor—Unpaced 

1 km. (flying)....... tS ap es Serres C. Pinarello, Italy Milan, Italy. . 26, 1954 
Pein espanging)....(2:09.8. > 0.2.2.5. A. deMichelli, Venezuela. .|Mexico City. . 20, 1955 
10 kms. (standing)... .}13:03.4........... F, Aureeel, Italy . Milan, Italy. 30, 1952 
> 20 kms. (standing).. .|26:29.6........... E. Baldini, Italy Milan, Italy. . 30, 1954 
| SCNT eg See 44 kms. 870 m.,. .|E. Baldini, Italy Milan, Italy 30, 1954 


BICYCLE RACING IN 1957 
Six-day Race, Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 23-28— Chateaulin, France, 


Ape 23—Valentin Huot,- 
Herbert Weinrich-Heinz Zoll, Germany, 0 laps France, 7:36:46.0. 
behind, 930 sprint points. U. S. All-Around Road Race (35 mi,), Somers 


June 


Tour of Bloomfield, N. J. (25 mi.), May 25— Point, N., J... Aug. 11—Dick Cortright, Buffalo, 
Francois Mertens, New York, N. Y., 1:06:28.6. ‘World Pro Ro 

: " ro Road Race (285 kms.) Waergem, 

Kugler-Anderson Race (50 mi.), May 31— Belgium, Aug. 18—Rik van Steenbergen, Belgium, 


Arnold Uhriass, Yonkers, N. Y., 2:03:38.4. 71:43:10.0. 


Amateur Bicycle League of America Cham- 


Tour of Italy (2,443 mi.)—Gastone Nencini, 


Italy. 
French Road Championship (289.5  kms.), 


pionship, Kenosha, Wis., Aug. 18—Jack Disney, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Wrestling Championships in 1957 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


FREE STYLE 
11414 Ibs.— Takashi Hirata, Japan. 
12515 tbs.—Terry McCann, Tulsa YMCA. 
13614 Ibs.—Mashashi Kobubo, Japan. 
14715 lbs.—Tommy Evans, Tulsa, Okla. 
16045 Ibs.—_Doug Blubaugh, Tulsa, Okla. 
174 Ibs.—Meb Turner, New York A. C. 

191 ibs.—Tim Woodin, East Lansing, Mich. 
Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GRECO-ROMAN 

11414 ibs.—Richard Wilson, Toledo Univ., out- 
pointed Dan Carey, Second Army. 
12514 Ibs.—Lee Allen, Multnomah A. C., out- 
pointed Joe Gomes, San Francisco Olympic Club. 
2 


115 lbs.—Dick Delgado, Oklahoma, pinned Bill 
Hulings, Pittsburgh, 8:11.0. 
123 ibs.—Ed Peery, Pitt, defeated Harmon Leslie, 


Oklahoma A.&M. 
130 ibs.—John Johnston, Penn State, defeated 


Max Pearson, Michigan. 

137 Ibs.—Joe Gratto, Lehigh, defeated John 
Pepe, Penn State. 

147 lbs.—Simon Roberts, 


Iowa, -defeated Ron 
Gray, Iowa State, overtime. ; 


123 lbs.—Dick Mueller, Minnesota, defeated Don- 
ald Duck, Northwestern. 

130 Ibs.—Max Pearson, Michigan, defeated Joe 
Shook, Indiana. 

137 Ibs.— Ralph Reiks, Iowa, defeated Bill Mu- 
ther, Illinois. 

147 lbs.— Werner 
Roberts, Iowa. 


Holzer, Illinois, defeated Simon 


Women’s Slalom—Marina Doria, Geneva, Swit- 
zeriand. 
Men’s Trick Riding—Mike Amsbury, Orange, 
lif. 
Swen’ Slalom—Joe Cash, Sarasota, Fla. 


Women’s Jumping—Nancie Rideout, 
Fla., 73 feet. 


Orlando, 


Waynesburg, Pa., Apr. 
1 


5- 

3614 lbs.—Tom Hall, Third Army, drew with 
Linn Long, Fifth Army, Hall winning under A.A.U. 
scoring system. 

14714 lbs,—Frank Szecsi, Ford A. C., outpointed 
Yoshio Komiya, Keio Univ., Japan. 

16014 Ibs.—Khalil Taha, Ford A. C., 
Larry Tenpas, Fifth Army, 5:32.0. 

174 ibs. Barry Billington, U.C.L.A., outpointed 
Dick Francis, San Francisco Olympic Club. 

191 lbs.—Robert Steckle, Kitchener (Ont.) 
YMCA, pinned Lyman Blackman, Cataula, Ga., 11 


seconds. 
Vissenm Ohio, 
705.0. 


pinned 


Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake, 
pinned Flen Marion, Ford A. C., 2:0 


7th ANNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Mar. 29-30 
157 ibs.—Doug Blubaugh, Oklahoma A. & M., 
defeated Mike Rodriguez, Michigan. 

167 Ibs.—Tom Alberts, Pitt, defeated Ralph 
Schneider, Waynesburg. 

177 Ibs.—Dan Hodge, Oklahoma, pinned Ron 
Fleming, F. & M., 7:39.0. 

191 lbs-—Ron Schirf, Pitt, defeated Anthony 
Stremic, Navy. : 

Heavyweight—Robert Norman, Illinois, defeated 
Henry Jordan, Virginia. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 


157 Ibs.—Mike Rodriguez, Michigan, pinned Ron 
Baker, Minnesota, 2:07. 

167 lbs.—Ken Kraft, Northwestern, defeated Jack 
Marchell, Michigan. 

177 Ibs.—Gary Kurdlemeier, Iowa, defeated Bill 
Wright, Minnesota. 

Heavyweight—Bob Norman, defeated 
Willis Wood, Minnesota. 

Team—Minnesota, 55 pts. 


Tllinois, 


World Water Skiing Championships, 1957 
Winter Haven, Fla., Sept. 


13-15 

Women’s Trick Riding—Marina Doria, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Men’s Jumping—Joe Mueller, McQuenny, Texas, 
122 and 117 feet. 

Men’s Overall—Joe Cash, Sarasota, Fla. 

Team—United States, 581; Mexico, 414; Italy, 
403; Switzerland, 397; France, 344. 


860 Sporting Events—Skeet Shooting; Rifle and Pisiol Championships 
Skeet Shooting Championships in 1957 


NATIONAL SKEET SHOOTING ASSOCIATION 
Reno, Nev., Aug. 4-10 


Individual Open Champions 


All Around—Alex H. Kerr, Beverly 

“ot LACES 1 Saat eae ae eee pees ge pes roe 539 x 550 

All Gauge—John C. Dalton, Jr., Chevy 
CSS Cate aaa Mo tle s erin 2 .. 250 x 250 
Western Open—Titus H.. Harris, Jr., 

peeverton, Shad Pie ene as 100 x 100 
Eastern Open—Titus ; a f ay 

Galveston, Texas ....... Cae iene 100 x 100 
Twenty Gauge—Benjamin Dilorio, Jr., 

Los Angeles, Calif. ...... See cenak 4 100 x 100 
Small Gauge—Robert J..Thiefels, Pon- 

LEN LO OS ee Lees 99x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—Ed C. L. Calhoun, 

POS MAT NE detec) yes dete np nee = 93x 100 
Champion of Champions, All Gauge— 

Miner Cliett, Childersburg, Ala. .... 100x 100 
Collegiate pien, All Gauge—Ed- 

ward Harris, Galveston, Texas ...... 245 x 250 

Ladies Events ’ 
All Around—Mrs. Thelma Anguish, 

acon CAML 52. ce - ek yceces .. 507.x 550 
All Gauge—Mrs. Thelma Anguish, 

Pacoima; Calif. 23. 2 +. ne es :-.. 245 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Mrs. Thelma Anguish.. 97x 100 
Small Gauge—Judy Allen, Oakland, 

PETE Up are y o 5.5% Ss Tan Af «re SE 95x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—Lynn Rader, Trum- 

BRT MNCONY ins Saco ere, cee se ee ts 81x 100 

Senior Champions 
Veterans, All Gauge—S. H. Gripp, 

Houston, Texas ... .... 235 x 250 
All Around—Edward Docherty, Holyoke, 

Mass.....:.. - Sas ar 2th .., ee O21,.x 1550 
Ali Gauge—John C. Garrett, Houston, 

RA Stet ener 6 ates f ne ate aK OO 
Twenty Gauge—Edward Docherty, Holy- 

ore; Mass. ........-. aes 96x 100 
Small Gauge—C. A. McDowell, Sr., 

Shreveport, La. .. : Cinta Q5cte 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—Edward Docherty, 

Holyoke, Mass. ..... Seta are age 2 ts 85x 100 

Sub-Senior Champions 
All Around—Tom Sanfilipo, Suisun, 

othe, a rr ee A x aes 532 x 550 
All Gauge—Milton W. Terrill, Fresno, 

RM ec titties RE ar ie ei ee 5) 
Twenty Gauge—Tom Sanfilipo, Suisun, 

iilits, SRS eseneey PER TELS nus ees 99x 100 
Small Gauge—J. D. Williams, Washing- 

on, D. C. 98x 100 
Sub-Small Gau 

sun, Calif. 91x 100 


- Two-Man Twenty Gauge—Ed C. L. Cal- 


Junior Champions 
All oe ee Cliett, Childersburg, 


0 eee ee 527x 550 
All Gauge—Miner Cliett, ersburg, 
Ni ee ere eee aie ene 247 x 250 
t icky Mallas, Pacoima, .? 
Ca en eee 100 x 100 
Small Gauge—Kerneth Sedlecky, Bald- ara 
Sub-Small Gauge—Miner Cliett, Chil- 
dersburg, Ala. .. 88x 100 
Sub-Junior, All Gauge—Edward Brown, © 
Birmingham, Mich. ....... Rea 100 
Junior Women, All Gauge—Kathleen 
McGinn, Houston, Texas .........- 95x 100 
Industry Champions 
All Around—Fred D. Missildine, Sea 
Ail Gouce ss Lee Braun, San Mateo, au 
au . Lee Braun, San Mateo, 
Calif. (5 cor ore. <> ~- 40 ie 249 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—D. Lee Braun, San 
ateo, elit.” <. 2825, 5 100 
Small Gauge—Fred D. Missildine, Sea 
Talnndss Ga. <., cee ee ete E 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—Fred D. Missildine, 
See Island Gare: ssa 2s... vechiemile 4 100 — 


Team Champions 


Two-Man All Gauge—Ed C. L. Calhoun? 
Salisbury, Md., and John C. Dalton, 
dr., Chevy Chase, Md. 497 


houn and John C. Dalton, Jr..... 200 200 
Two-Man Small Gauge—Ed C. L, Cal- 

houn and John C. Dalton, Jr....... 192 200 
Two-Man Sub-Small Gauge—Ed C. L. 

Calhoun and John C. Dalton, Jr.... 182x 200 © 
Husband and Wife—Mr. and Mrs. S. R. 

Fralick, Winnetka, Ill. ... ........ 47%) x 500 
Parent and Child—Dr. Titus H. Harris 


and Titus H. Harris, Jr., Galveston, 
Texas 496 
Five-Man Teams, Open—The Californ- 
jians (Alex . Kerr, Beverly Hills; 
T. H. Mettler, Bakersfield; W. H. 
Rogers, Atherton; Jack Horner, San 
Francisco; Andy Laird, Stockton) .1225 x 1250 
Five- Teams, Military—Kaneohe 
Marines, Hawaii (Sgt. R. W. Garri- 
son, Lt. C, D. Hancock, Lt. W. F. ~ 
Franklin, L. W. Hitchcox, H. D. 
GaASSAWAY) . «jis se oho en. eerie 1207 x 1250 


500 


National Rifle and Pistol Championships in 1957 


Source: National Rifle 


Outdoor 

National Pistol Championship—ist Lt. William 
W. McMillan, Jr., USMC, 2612. 

Smaillbore Rifle  (.22-cal.)—John Moschkau, 
Waterloo, Iowa, 6392-488X. 

High-Power Rifle (NRA)—Ammon E. Bell, Hum- 
melstown, Pa., 734-89V. 

M-1 Service Rifle—Staff Sgt. Michael Pietro- 
forte, USMC, 738-78V. 

Women’s Pistol—Mrs. 
Hoquiam, Wash., 2592. 

Junior Smallbore Rifle—James J. 
Pasadena, Calif., 6371-440X. 


Gertrude Backstrom, 


Williams, 
Women’s Smallbore Rifle—Mrs. Bertie Moore, 
Washington, Pa., 6370-434X. 

Collegiate Smallbore Rifle—Victor L. Auer, 
Brea, Calif., 6376-457X. 

Women’s High-Power Rifle—Mrs. Miralotte S. 
Ickes, Berkeley, Calif., 714-74V. 

Junior High-Power Rifle—George M. Van 
Orden, Triangle, Va., 725-82V. 

Collegiate High-Power Rifle—Ralph D. Lee, 
Rosedale, Ind., 689-60V. 

Civilian M-1 Service Rifle—Martin J. Hull, 
Orange, Calif., 716-65V. 

Women’s M-1l Service Rifle—Margaret Long, 
Washington, D. C., 706-51V. 

Junior M-1 Service Rifle—Margaret Long, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 706-51V. 

Jr., 


Collegiate M-1 Service Rifle—Ellis Lea, 
Falls Church, Va., 701-58V. 


Association of America 


National Trophy Matches 

Pistol—_M/Sgt. Huelet L. Benner, U..S. A., 293 
(new record). 

Team Pistol—U. S. A. (H. L. Benner, N. H. 
Lincoln, F. A. Grant, R. Ratliff), 1136. 

Rifle—T/Sgt. Paul V. Bailey, USMC, 247-27V 
(mew record). 

Team Rifle—U. S. A. (R. Hinkle, A. Marchioli, 
Cc. Orr, J. Roka, W. Powell, J. Berry); 1440-127V. 
Indoor Events 
Smallbore Rifle (.22-cal.)—Arthur Cook, Silver 

Spring, Md., 791. 
EP sgn) Smallbore Rifle—William Roos, Sharon, 

a., r 

Women’s Smallbore Rifle—Dorothy E. Morris, 
Hampton, Va., 786. 

College Smallbore Rifle—Victor L. Polansky, 
Carnegie Tech, 293. 

Junior Smalibore Rifle Team—Camp Kittatinny, 
Orange, N. J. (Bob Kampf, Ken Wood, John 
Ring, Dottie Yagodowski), 1556. 

College Smallbore Rifle Team—Univ. of Cali- 
fornia (Dave Wilson, John Ward, Frank Clasby, 
Frederick Daulton, Jesse Frey), 1440. 

Pistol—Lt, David Cartes, U. S. A., 883. 

Women’s Pistol—Mrs. Gertrude Backstrom, 
Hoquiam, Wash., 855. 


a National Rifle Association of America 
The Association is a non-profit organization open to any citizex of the United States upon presen- 
tation of required character references; non-resident membership is available to citizens of foreign 


countries. Objectives of the Association are 


to promote social welfare, public 


safety and national 


defense; to educate and train citizens in the safe efficient handling of small arms and generally to 


encourage the lawful ownership and use of small arms. 


It works to promote efficiency in the use 


of such arms by members of law enforcement agencies, Armed Forces and citizens subject to service 


in the event of war. 


Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, DC 


¢ The American Rifleman is the Association’s official 
R. Whittington, 421 Amarillo Bldg., Amarillo, Texas. ‘pani 


President: George 
Secretary: Frank C. Daniel, 1600 Rhode ie 


*: 


> ‘ 


Sporting Events—Trapshooting Championships; Weightlifting Champions 861 


Trapshooting Championships in 1957 


58th GRAND AMERICAN TOURNAMENT 
Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 19-24 


E- Grand American Handicap Doubles Championship 
en—C. R. Crawford, Maywood, IIl. Men—Bob Allen, Des Moi 
(20 yds.) (25 x 25 in shootoff) \.... 98x 100 in shootof).... ae 95x 100 
Women—Mrs. Frances King, Atlanta, Women—Miss Helen Thomas, Los 
Ga. (20 yds.) (23 x 25 in shootoff).. 94x 100 Angeles; Calif: cis, coat ek- eee 90x 100 
Junior—Michael Baker, West Alexan- Junior—Frank E. Smith, Albuquerque 
dria, O. (18 yds.) (25 x 25 in shootoff) 96x 100 N.M. ...............:.c..cueue .| | 89 x /100 
Sub-Junior—J. R. Righthouse Jr., Professional—Cliff Doughman, East 
‘ete aes Ind. (18 yds.) (23 x 25 in iotetion Alton, Tll. (18 in shootoff) .......... 94x 100 
ROG REE UR See ame x . 
Professional—Robert L. Andrews Jr., Champion of Champions 
Jackson, Miss. (24 yds.) (24 x 25 in Men—L. F. Loucks, Charlotte, Mich. 
RPI ORME tos leg no ok wagyahcle « ORta = S 95.x 100 ae x ee epeeuet ae a . 100 x 100 
pus i omen—Mrs, Iva Pembridge Jarvis, 
Preliminary Handicap Phillipsburg, Kan. ....... Se es 97x 100 
ee Gs oe ‘Lage be rh ee Pa. ba Aes bs agra pw E. Smith, Albuquerque, 

H x in shoot = x . M. (25 in shootoff) i izeeicee 
Women—Mrs. Helen Monk Del Monico, eee eaeae 
a eee ae a yds.) BS ees 94x 100 High-Over-All 

‘unior—Josep ewmaster, ebanon, Men—Victor . Rei 
wee AB IGS) oe eggs 98% 100 Wis, Se ee ee 
i—R. 5 obin, ontreal, Women—Mrs. Lel S 
Quebec, Can. (20 yds.) ..........-+. 95x 100 ee Calif. eee eee 911 x 1000 
Cl T h * ft Junior—Charlie Harms, George, Ia. ... 930 x 1000 
Men—Herb Bush. eee nee ES Ds Professional—Robert L. Andrews Jr., 
MMREGOLH see ss. “200x 200 Jackson, Miss. retains 954x000 
Women—Miss Helen Thomas, Los 
Angeles, Calif. ........... ne. 197 200 ee 
Junior—Ronald Rosher, Saskatoon, Sas- Men—Victor A. Reinders, Waukesha, 
katchewan, Can. ........... Bb ee Ae Tov 200, LOWiss ee a ree ie ey 386 x 400 
Sub-Junior—Wally Stone Jr., Las Vegas, Women—Miss Helen Thomas, Los 
PAAOMMMED foc fonlScn. c,h Saleiars Besar we '196x 200 _ Angeles, Calif. .. ........ w+ 1.1.5 367% 400 
Professional—Cliff Doughman, East Al- Junior—Frank E. Smith, Albuquerque, 
the Th aa lataneane Oe in Ete Oe 200 x 200 Pie | RS ema rename el G rie A 0, 373 x 400 
= Professional—Cliff Doughman, East 
Class Championships Alton, “Tl; t8e* nc eee ee ... 819 x 400 


Class AA—Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, .O... 199 x 200 


Class A—Oscar Jeskewitz, Menomonee Other Championships 


BUSES EM UNAS SC orosccg sar sig eee vinci .... 199 x 200 Vandalia Open Handicap—Bill Novak, 
Class B—William Hays, Elizabethtown, Brookville, O. (20 yds.) ....:s.-.-+.. 99x 100 
LC See citer etsy vesss--s,+_,, 200X 200 Husband and Wife—Mr. and Mrs. Dave 
Class C—J. C. Williams, Paris, Ky. (Lela Hall) Frank, Arcadia, Calif. . 384 x 400 
G25 25 in shootof) .... .-. =. +e. as 199 x 200 Parent and Child—Ned and John E. 
Class D—Homer Shaw, Eaton, O. .... 194x 200 Lilly If, Stanton, Mich. ...7.....°-- 396 x 400 
Women AA—Miss Helen Thomas, Los Brother and Brother—Dick and Larry 
SO CLES T0773 be ae e S 194 x 200 Gravestock, Amarillo, Tex. .......... 393 400 
Women A—Mrs. Lela Hall Frank, Ar- Veterans (Men)—Homer Clark Sr., Al- 
Padig. SC Ol: 605 4.2..2. =: ate aa l88:x, 200 tons UTS es = acces veaetine -... 99x 100 
Women B—Mrs. Pauline Oliver, Lub- Veterans (Women)—Mrs. Van N. Mark- 
bock, Tex. (25 x 25 in shootoff) .... 193 x 200 er, Versailles, O. ...... sansa t cap etas LOOSE ee 
Women C—Mrs. Alice Worthington, Zone Singles—E. A. Ross, Uniontown, 
Hartsyille, Pa. ......... eo Agee 189 x 200 Pas <5 cr be oes Rese ... 99x 100 
Women D—Mrs. uth L. Conover, State Team Race—Pennsylvania (Robert 
EMUIRETCOWT) GP Bicy ere walle epee yee 184 x 200 Diefenderfer and John Miller, Read- 
Junior—Charlie Harms, George, Ia..... 197 x 200 ing; E. A. Ross, Uniontown; George 
Professional—Robert L. Andrews Jr., Newmaster and Frank  Dissinger, 
PACKSON MISS, =>. 6.5. BW. axes 200 x 200 Lebanon.) a) cow vs ret ora has - 984 x 1000 
48th ANNUAL NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF AMERICA 
Pelham Manor, N.Y. May 10-12 
Doubles—E. E. Bahr, Cranford, N. J... 94x 100 ae Singles—Nick Egan, Flushing, ann 
Preliminary Hdcp.—G. W. Pistey, ON, Ye ee ees nersies x 
Bridgeport, Conn. (21 yds.) ........ . 94x 100 Bentler wig lesa T, Case, Eivina Se ae 
Singles—Walter Ostrom, Orangeburg, Immediate Family—Bernard and Nick 
SO Cannan eee 192x 200 Egan, Flushing, N.Y. ...... .... 348x 400 
Ladies Singles—Lynn Rader, Trum- Handicap Championship—Mitchell May 
PIGOTT eo. Uh. ce ee sec ewes .. 170 x 200 3d, New York, N. Y. (won shootoff).. 95x 100 


National Weightlifting Championships, 1957 


Daytona Beach, Fla., June 22-23 


Press |Snatci| Clean Total 
Class Winner, affiliation (ibs.) | (lbs.) ek (bs.) 


123 ibs......... {Angel Famiglietti, Panama 

3 VT ess Isaac Berger, York Barbell Club 240 230 290 760 
PAS UDS cis... Joe Pitman, York Barbell Club. 230 235 305 770 
SUT Se Capt. Peter George, U.S. Army. 270 265 350 885 
eIPIDSone «wats = ‘Tommy Kono, York A. C., Hon 310 295 365 970 
208 IbS.5 0... Clyde Emrich, York Barbell Club 290 270 350 910 
Heavyweight....|Dave Ashman, Muscle Beach W. L. 265 oe aon nthe 


Mr. America Contest—Ronald C. Lacey. 
U. S. Anglers Dominate World Fly and Bait Casting Championships 


ericans won a majority of the titles in the world fly and bait casting championships, Kiel, 
eermany, Sept. 19-21, "1957, Jon Tarantino of San Francisco, United States all-round casting 
champion, won the amateur fly accuracy and distance, fly distance and distance events. Marion Garber 
of Toledo, Ohio, won the amateur land weight distance and weight distance 17.72-gram multiplier- 
reel titles. John Dieckmann of San Francisco dominated the professional events, winning the 
weight distance, fly accuracy and distance, flyskish, fly accuracy and distance, weight distance and 


fiy distance events. 


eee ap erilee be 4 22 45 67 
eros 4 16 36 5 son, o. i 
Pics - 6. 44 50 92 Eddie Mazur, Rochester. 47 24 40 64 

WESTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE 
oe 18 33) 48 7d Prairie Division 


67 18 29 47 128 w T PTS. GF GA #1 
70 21 23 44 +%.110 *Brandon Regals....... 44 22 4 92 250 186 | 

54. 18 26 44 37 Edmonton Flyers....... 39 27 4. 82 239 212 
2S eee 68 19 23 42 38 Calgary Stampeders.... 29 37 4 62 220 ti 
Deetharn oe 67 14 28 42 69 Winnipeg Warriors. ..... 23 45 2 48 198 273° By 
Seed Oe AT 24. At 4 *Won playoffs a fi 
48:_-16 . 25... “41 8 Coast Division ; i 
70 4 37 41 72 i 


2 
bo 
7) 
- 
> 
ns 
i=) 
ao 
oO 
- 
ay 
(7) 
rx 
o 
va 


Seattle Americans. ..... 36 28 6 2 
- GF 24 36 40 89 “New Westminster Royals 34 31 5 73 215 239 
sea 68 6 34 40 99 Victoria Cougars....... . 


Vancouver Canucks... - 3 37 
STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS, 1957 


(best 4 out of 7.games) Leading Scorers 2) 


“3 Series A: s “a eo 
i “Boston defeated Detroit, 4 games to 1. EER kisi sled ag ""°°'T 79 93 Feelsgg aan 
Mar. 26, Detroit—Boston 3, Detroit 1. Eddie Dorohoy,- Seattle, a... .chas 70 31 55 86 0 
* Mar. 28, Detroit—Detroit 7, Boston 2 Ray Manson, Brandon........ 70 40 43 83 
Mar. 31; Boston—Boston 4, Detroit 3 Ray Kinasewich, Seattle........ 70 44 38 82 
Apr. 2, Boston—Boston 2, Detroit 0. Sid Finney, Calgary........... 68 41 38 79 - 
Apr. 4, Detroit—Boston 4, Detroit 3. Norm Johnson, Brandon... .... 70 32 46 -78 99 
& Series mn i See Epa "Victoria. 27. pss is ry cr > 
ontreal defeated New York, 4 games to 1. ylie, Vancouver....... 
; eecane 26, New York—Monitreal as Oe Oe 4: G, Fashoway, New W estminster. 70 41 25 66 
Evan. 28, New York—New Yor ontreal 3. : 
Mar. 30, Montreal— Montreal 8, New York 3. QUEBEC HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Apr. 2 Montreal— Montreal 3, New York 1. Ww L TPTS.GFGA 
ot 7 , Montreal—Montreal 4, New York 3. Gees Niece ume tee tee Ey of A as =o Be t 
ertime ‘hicou Alger AR 
4 Series C (Final) Three Rivers........... 29 32 7 65 168 197 
Montreal defeated Boston, 4 games to 1. Montreal: =." see ee 28 34 6 62 191 205 
Apr. 6, Montreal—Montreal 5, Boston 1. Shawinigan Falls....... 24 35 9 57 202 213 i 
Apr. 9, Montreal—Montreal 1, Boston 0. Ottawa... DSR Sas 7 1s 115 57 75 33 
Apr. 11, Boston—Montreal 4, Boston 2. *Won Playoffs 
Apr. 14, Boston—Boston 2, Montreal 0. 
Apr. 16, Montreal—Montreal 5, Boston 1. (Ottawa played only 20 games.) 
BOT DUAL bad imal SES Leading Scorers . ; | 
tanley Cup Playoffs GP G A PTS. PIM 4 
GP G_ APTS.PIM Tessier, Quebec........ 68 43 38 «Sl (24 
Bernie Geoffrion, Mont.. 10 11 ee Bonin, Quebec......... 68 20 60 80 88 i: 
Jean Beliveau, Mont.... 10 6 6 12 15 Wray, Shawinigan...... 68 33 35 68 OG 
Maurice Richard, Mont. 10 8 3 11 S “Fenl"Quebhet... oa 66 23 Al 64 48 
Dickie Moore, Mont.... 10 3 dt Peek 4 Perreault, Chicoutimi... 67 22 39 61 48 4 
Bert Olmstead, phoney, oo 0 9 9 13 Hicks, Chicoutimi. ..... 65 23 36 59 66 
Fleming Mackell, Bos, 10 5 3 8 4 Achtymichuk, Quebec... 62 16 41 57 40 
Henri Richard, Mont... 10 2 6 8 10 Burnett, Montreal...... 67 -22. 35. 57 sacs 
Gordie Howe, Det...._. 5. 2 5 7 6 Topoll, Chicoutimi. ..... 67 19 37 “Sbieeae 
one Re ee: we 19 Qo : if ae Grosse, Shawinigan.... 58 20 36 56 22 
Don McKenney, Bos.... 10 1 5 6 4 EASTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE 3 
ie TEAM, S986? *Charlotte Clippers 30 re 7 tO Sea $3 , 
Position First Team | Second Team __ philadelphia Ramblers.. 34 27 3 71 277 233 
tC): } Pn Glenn Hall, Jacques Plante, pee Hieron ee ee 3 oa . ee eac pee ‘ 
Detroit Montreal Clinton Comets........ 23 39 2 48 253 325 
Defense... .| Doug Harvey, Ferne Flaman, Washington Lions 18 45 1 37 256 397 
Montreal Boston *Won playoffs = ; 
Defense... .|Red Kelly, Bill Gadsby, : ; 
Detroit New York Leading Scorers ; 
Center. ., .|Jean Beliveau, Ed _Litzenberger, GP G A PTS.PIM | 
Montreal Chicago oy O’Hearn, Char...... 64 46 0 116 70 { 
Right Wing|Gordie Howe, Miwuriee: Richard, D. Adam, Char........ 63 65 49 114 46 
P Detroit Montreal CG; Stuart, Johns........ 63 58 50 108 64 
Left Wing..|Ted Lindsay, Real Chevrefils, WwW. Pawchuck, Clinton . 64 56 50 106 50 
Detroit Boston oe eee Johnstown. . He, 42 61 103 26 
NHL TROPHY AWARDS an arec. CO tanec cs 3 40 62 102 95 
sea (Most valuable player)—Gordie Howe, Herve Lalonde, Char... oF ri a be el 
1910) (02 a a” Se ie a Ie IM ca ae raed 9 OFS 
C. Boileau, New Haven. 63 28 66 94 #97 
Ross (Leading Scorer)—Gordie Howe, Detroit. 
Norris (Best defenseman)—Doug Harvey, J. McNulty, Charlotte.. 53 41 49 90 22 
Montreal CANADIAN TITLE SERIES 
Vezina (Leadin; alie)— - 
treal, ‘ & Goalie) —Jeequcd Paneer Duke of Edinburgh Trophy —ouetes Aces de- 
Calder (Top rookie)—Larry Regan, Boston. feated Brandon Regals, 5 games to 1 
or byae (Sportsmanship)—Andy Hebenton, Allan Cup—Whitby, Ont., Dunlops. : 
ew Yo 


Memorial Cup—Flin Flon, Man., Bombers. 


etd. t 


i 
d 


1925—Victoria Cougars 
| 1926—Montreal_ Maroons 


Sporting a Champions; Racquets Records; Rowing 863 


Stanle 
et epee 
1936—Devroit. Red 
1937—Detroit Red 
ngs 
1938—Chicago Black- 
haw 
1939—Boston Bruins 
1940—New York 
Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 
1942—Toronto Maple 


Leafs 
ee Red 


1923—Ottawa Senators 
<p sis 
angers 
1929—Boston Bruins 
1930—Montreal Ca- 


nadiens 
183i—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1932—Toronto Maple 
eats 
apace York 


ngers 
4924—chicago Black- 


Rac 


Wane Racduets Champions 


Na 
tages c. C 
1923s. Robert poe pees 


Mortimer tage “1 
noes 16835" Se Pell i ayed) 
ortimer ite 
1927-1928 C. C. Pell ek ra sel es ie 


1929 H. D. Sheldon 
1930 S. G. Mortimer 
tea C: C. Pell 
1934 E. M. Edwards 
1935 H. D. Sheldon 


1oa3 Robert Grant III 
1949 Robert Grant IIIT 
1950 Robert Grant III 
1951 Robert Grant III 

1952 Stanley W. Pear- 


1936 E. M. Edwards son, Jr. 
1937-1939 Robert 1953 Robert Grant IIT 
Grant 1954-56 Geoffrey Atkins 
1940 W. Ingersoll 1957 Charles Pearson 
Tuxedo Gold Racquet ayseners 
. F. McCormic 940 R. Leonard 
1914-1923 C. C. Pell 1942-1945 (Not 


layed 
1946-1947 Robert Gr “A at 
Tit 


1948 J. R. Leonard 

1949 Robert Grant IT 

aon Robert Grant III 
951 R. A. A. Holt 


1934 J. R. Leonard 1352 Bd tae W. Pear- 

1935 H. D. Sheldon 

1936 C. C. 1953 "Geoffrey Atkins 

1937-1939 Robert 1954-56 Geoffrey Atkins 
Grant III 1957 Charles Pearson 

National Doubles Champions 

1927 C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer 

1928 J. C. F. Simpson and C. N. Bruce (England) 

1929 C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer 


1930 Lord Aberdare and Dr. W. H. Leatham 
1931 C. C..Pell and S. G. Mortimer 


SQUASH RACQUETS AND 


Wolfe-Noel Cup (Women), London, Eng., Feb. 
27—Great Britain def. United States, 5-0. 

National Collegiate Championship, Cambridge, 
Mass., Mar. 10—Ben Heckscher, Harvard, def. 
John Griffiths, Navy, 12-15, 15-7, 15-10. 

U.S. Open Championship, Cedarhurst, L.L., 
N.Y., Jan. 6—Hashim Khan, Pakistan, def. Ro- 
shan Khan, 12-15, 15-3, 15- 9. 

U. S. National Junior Championship,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Apr. 7—Stephen Vehslage, Haverford 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Women’s National Championship, Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 19—Mrs, Pepper Constable, Princeton, N.J., 


def. Mrs. Ann Wetzel, Philadelphia, Pa., 15- 8; 
13-15, 10-15, 15-10, 15-11. 
National Squash’ ea Championship, New 


York, N.Y., Mar. 29—J. L. Porter, Yale Club, def. 


1944--Montreai Ca- 
nadiens 
1945—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 
1946—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1947—Toronto Maple 
eais 
1948—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 
1949—Toronto Maple 
eafs 
1950—Detroit Red 
ings 
1951—Toronto Maple [ 
Leafs 


Hockey Champions Since 1925 


1952—Detroit Red 
Wings 
si each Ca- 
ee ae 
1985—Detroit. Red 
1956—Monitreal Ca- 
diens 


na 
1957—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 


quets; Squash Racquets; Court Tennis 


1932 S. ~ Pearson Es W. C. Wright 


1933 W. P. Dixon and H 
1934 J. Ww. Brooks and H. 
1935-1936 J. R. 


Leonard and M 


N. Rawlin, Jr. 
D. Sheldon 
Kirkbride 


1936-1941 R, Grant III and C. C. nell, Jr. 


1942-1945 (Noi play 


ed) 
1946 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, 


1947 R. A. 
1948 J. R. 


A. Holt an 
Leonard and M 


ie 


Jr. 
R. Taylor (England) 
Cc. Kirkbride 


1949 Robert Grant III and C. GC. Fell, Jr. 


1950 Robert Grant III and C. 


C. Pell, Jr. 


1951 R. A. A. Holt and Kenneth Wagg 
1952 Kenneth Wagg and John Rolland. 
1953 David Milford and John Thompson 


1954 Geoffrey Atkins and 
1955 Geoffrey Atkins and 
1956 Charles and Stanley 


William Prince 
William Prince 
Pearson 


National Squash Racquets Champions 


1907-1908 J. A. Miskey 
1909 W. L. Freeland 
1910 John A. Miskey 


1915-1917 S. W. 
1918-1919 (Not played) 
1920 Charles C. Peabody 
1921-1923 S. W. Pearson 
1924 Gerald Robarts 
1925-1926 W. P. Dixon 
1927 Myles P. Baker 
1928 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 
1929 J. Lawrence Pool 
1930 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 
1931 J. Lawrence Pool 


OTHER EVENTS IN 1957 

Henry T. Stanton, Jr., 

ca 15-9, 15-4, 15-10. 
Open Court Tenni 


8. 
delphis, Pa. , Feb. 15—Jack Johnson, New York, 


, def. Jimmy Dunn, 
5-6, 6-2, 6-5. 


1932-1933 Beekman Pool 
1934 Weil J. Sullivan 
1935 Donald Strachan 
1936-1938 G. G. Glidden 
Pei Deus Strachan 
1940 A. W. Patterson 
1941-1942 C. W. Brinton 
1943-1945 (Not played) 
1946-1947 C. W. Brinton 
1948 S. Pearson, Jr. 
1949 Hunter H. Lott, Jr. 
1950 Edward Hahn 
1951 Eaward Hahn 
1952 Harry Conlon 
1953 Ernest Howard 
1954-56 G. D. Mateer, Jr. 
1957 Henri R. Salaun 


Bronxville Field Club, 
is Championship, Phila- 


Philadelphia, Pa., 6-3, 


National Amateur Court Tennis Championship, 


Boston, Mass., Mar. 9— 


Northrup Knox, Buffalo, 


N.Y., def. Alastair B. Martin, Glen Head, L.I., 


6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 
National Court Tennis 


Doubles Championship, 


New York, N.Y., Mar. 23—Alastair B. Martin and 


Northrup Knox ‘def. J. S. 
Lingelbach, Jr., 6-4, 6-1, 
World Court’ Tennis 
Eng., June 1—Albert Jo 
James Dear, England, 7-3. 


Geir and William E. 
‘Championship, London, 
hnson, New York, def. 


Dad Vail Rowing Association Regattas 
UNIVERSITY 8-OARED SHELLS (Formally inaugurated 1539—Distance 1-5/16 Miles) 


Yr. Site Winner 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
1939|North Shrewsbury River, Red | Rutgers Boston Marietta [Dartmouth] Am. Inter. |Manhattan 
PES ARYVICSUIND icc ot oteroce eg satin = : Univ. R, C, College ; 
1940 ConnecticutRiver,Springfeld, Rutgers Marietta Ss er Rollins college Richmond 
Ma: follege Jollege : 
1941 /Ohio Paiver, Marietta, Ohio... |Rutgers Marietta |Boston Rollins Am. Inter. |Springfield 
Univ. | College College 
1942|Charles River, Boston, Mass, Rutgers Boston Am. Inter. Dartmouth} se b.0r6) 9 boy /a id | hea 
Univ. College R..C. | 
1943 |-1944-1945-1946—Not held . . | 
1947|Charies River, Boston, Mass. Boston Dartmouih|Marietta |Rollins An Faveleiel eet 
niv. g 
1948 |Charles River, Boston, Mass.. Poe Rollins Dartmouth | Marietta Iona Amherst 
niv. . : 
1949|/Poughkeepsie, N. Y........- pee Rollins hl Dartmouth] Marietta |Amherst 
niv on ee 
eDsi ae ae ce pinta B llins Dartmouth |Tampa La Salle- |Marletta 
1950|Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Beary Ro! eave fia South 
1951 |Boston, Mass.......++.-+++: LaSalle Wash. & Florida So. |Dartmouth| Am. Inter’! |Rollins 
Lee : 
1952|Charles River, Boston, Mass LaSalle Rollins Dartmouth |Florida So. |Marietta j|Am. Inter. 
1983 Schuylkill River, Phila., . |LaSalle Rollins Dartmouth |Fla, South |Marietta |.....--++ 
1954 |Schuylkill River, Phila., ie . |Dartmouth} Rollins Amherst Fla. So..../Tampa meeiuie yates 
1955|Schuyikill River, Phila., Pa, . |Dartmouth| Roiiins ‘LaSalle Amherst. . .| Brown Fla. So. 
1956 ‘Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa..|LaSalle Rollins Amherst Brown Tampa Fla. So. 
1957 (Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa... |LaSalle Tampa Rollins Amer, Int. |Brown Clark 


The leading American rowing colleges, except 
Yale and Harvard, have sent eight-oared crews 
into competition since 1895. Columbia won that 
year over the four~mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., defeating Cornell 
and Pennsylvania in that order. 

In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, Pennsylvania 
and Columbia. In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia 
and Pennsylvania, The following year, 1898, the 
three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was used, 
Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin and 
Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to Pough- 
keepsie. Pennsylvania won that year. Subse- 
quent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
i908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell: 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse: 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was drop pped during World War I years 
and was resumed by four crews over a two-mile 
course on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association Records 


1920, when Syracuse won in 11 m. 235 sec. 
colleges again returned to Poughkeepsie in 
and for four years rowed over a three-mile course. 
but resumed four-mile course in 1925. 
Freshman races were rowed over a two- 


(at 8  camnell: 1890, Gornell; 1 

a ara a), rneli; 5 rnel; > va 
ag Meg 
nell; , Syracuse; s rne. s yt: : 
1907, W: : 1968, Co : 1969, Cornell; 1910, 
Cornell; 1911, ' Colum! Cornell; a 
Cornell: 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor 
nell. 


The Junior varsities first rowed at rouge 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1926 the course was lengthened to three miles 

The regatta was suspended 1942-1946 and was 
resumed in 1947 over the three-mile course. 

In 1950 and 1951 the regatta was held in Mari- 
etta, Ohio, and since 1952 on Onondaga Lake, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS (Course teat miles) 


Winner Time Second Third Fourth Fifth 
../Washingtop fa) ..| 15:02.0 | Wisconsin. .... (Cornelis... sess) DOU ao, ees Vracuse 
.|Navy. .| 19:24.8 | Washington... .|Wisconsin..... ca Rng am tac Cornell 
Washington. 19:28.6 | Navy. ... |Syracuse Pepe... <n Columbia 
Columbia........... 20:57.0 | Washington... . |California..... INV S,s i oes ie e ornell 
California......... 18:35.8 |Columbia...... ashington. OnneWe crea Navy 
4 Columbia......... 22:58.0 | Washington. Penn: tone Navy Sis ae | easooneen 
30), Cornell 56. eee e+ +: 21:42.0 | Syracuse Yh Re ere California. .... Columbia 
- Vie ANGUS S655 4s 8:54.2 | Cornell Washington. California. .... Syracuse 
a California,........ 19:55.0 | Cornell {Washington. NSV HSCS ae .| Syracuse 
1933 (Not, held) 
1934... ./California......... 19:44.0 | Washington....;Navy Cornell... cc. Penn. 
1935... .|California......... 18:52.0 |Cornell vy 
1936....|Washington....... 19:09.6 |California 
1937 SN eared RRaprite’ <i e 18:33.6 |Navy.. 
1938. BMV cris (onidie @ cinis)ais 18:19.0 |California 
1939... iC aillornis. 18:12.6 Washington. 
Beat ae Washington. 22:42.0 |Corneil 
1941 Washington, 18:53.3 |California 
1942-1946 mee held) 
1947.... BSCS) taateoaiinne,«:5 «8 13:59.2 |Cornell 
1948... Washineton (a)....| 14:06.4 |California. .... 
1949 . |California (a)....... 14:42.6 |Washington.... 
1950,... |Washington (b)....| 8:07.5 |Callfornia..... Wisconsin Stanford...... cs 
1951 . |Wisconsin (b)...... 7:50.5 |Washington....|Princeton...... California..... ‘Penn, 
PRGA INAVY (A). vale «she 15:08,1 |Princeton...... Cornell ca. Wisconsin. .... California 
1953....|Navy (a 6 SCAR ORER vo 15:29.6 |Cornell . Washington... .|Wisconsin..... Columbia 
MOSd . INAVY (Bi... ccc ens 16:04.4 |Cornell........ heme .../Wisconsin..... California 
RODO, s«. (oormell (a). ..... +. 15:49.9 ac oNney nee te SINavy ot, ates Washington... . |Stanford 
TObG:. .. |Cornell (@)........ 16:22.4 WV eb ytiieean Wisconsin Aenea Washington... . |Stanford 
1957. PACOMNEL (8) vin. wee 15:26.6 Pooees Ivania.. /Stanford...... Princeton..... Syracuse 
Course record for four miles—18:12.6 (California in 1939). 


(a) Race at 3 miles. 


(b) Race at 2 miles. 


Other 1957 Placings: 6, Navy; 7, Dartmouth; 8, M.I.T.; 9, Wisconsin; 10, Columbia. 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 


Year Winner Time Second 
1924. POI orer iy cig avélac.s 10:22.6 | Cornell. ..... 
1925. DSYTACUKE. i os... 59. eH tere oaicie 
RO2Gi 4. Columbia........ 11:28.6 | California. . . 
BP eerie ao NRVY oslevccevccce 9:45.0 |Syracuse are 
1928 PED IBON VIG kcee-ciescye 0 cies 9:42.0 |Cornell...... 
1929. ....|Syracuse........ 10:23.6 | California... 
1930. -|Syracuse........| 11:18.2 |Cornell...... 
ROSA... s Washington...... 9:49.8 |Cornell....., 
NOG2i. os. Syracuse. .....65 10:59.0 |Navy....... 
1933 (Not heid) 

1934..... Washington,..... 10:50.0 |Syracuse... . 
1935. .|Washington .| 10:29.0 |California... 
1936... ..| Washington 10:19.6 |California. 
1937... ..|Washington 9:15.4 |California. 
1938... ..|California,. . 9:30.4 |Washington 
1939 ; Washington. . 9:31.0 |Columbia,. 
1940 : . pon Aieranisc teins 10:55.2 |Princeton. . 
P94 De cM COMME. a. 5 5 sie ee. 9:57.7 |Wisconsin, 
1942-1946 (Not) eld) 

UY ae Washington...... 9:30.3 eaten th een 
19 eet ace Washington..... 9:46.9 |Navy. an 
1949)... | Washington...... 9:40.2 |Corneil’.’ ve 
FVG0..... | Washington... . |; 7313.2 Pringeton nk 
1 951 Sretenst |Washington ,.... 8:05.4 |M.I.T....... 
1952 | INEV Visine eg 10:16.9 Corneil aren oe 
1953.. ...|Washington.. ... 10:55.4 |Cornell....., 
1954 Gorell. eos 10:18.5 |Washington., 
1955 Cornell. ic5 sczeion 16:33.1 |Washington.. 
1956 Syracuse, ....... 11:12.0 |Navy....... 
1957.....|Navy...... 10:25.2 [M.D us 

(b) Race at 2 miles, 

Other 1957 


JUNIOR EIGHTS (Three miles) 


Winner | Time Second 
hes EOD Ch) yen 10:36.4 | Washington 
Seite AP uetieriia (b)..| 10:26.9 Cormellas 
....]/Washington...... 15:40.2 | Penn. 

. |Washington...... 15:12.8 | Columbia 
seat cl DV Pet alalre sisal e 14:18.2 | Cornell 
cies sf MQ ORNOUTS aa sat, ate © 15:21.2 | Columbia 
2 siers | POPMOM. Ghia. arbis 16:39.0 | Washington 
Sales) [SR CRCURS ct treremners 14:29.6 | California 
vee SYPAOUSOS. ose 15:41.0 | California 
(Not held) 
Jovi) SYPACUSE ae hieirss 15:40.6 |Navy 
..| Washington...... 14:58.8 | Navy 
.| Washington......| 14:42.2 |Navy 
. | Washington 13:44.0 | Navy 
.| Washington 13 :49.2 Calitornta 
.| Syracuse. 13:46.6 | Washington 
abate aapeeen cee ee 
3 ornia, , 340. ashington 
(Not held) a 
....|California.......) 14:30.4 \Navy 
+++. | Washington,. -| 14:28.6 |California 
..|Washington...... 16:00.0 |Navy 
+. «| Washi on (b. 8:10.4 |California 
«.«. |California (b) . 8:05.1 |Washington 
PP UNE Satan aerercip on Aa 15:37.3 |Washington 
+... |Washington...... 16:30.6 |Navy 
+ ome | COLMOM rai le eran 16:20.6 \Navy 
ees OOLNGILG ia aed 16:23.2 |Pennsyivania 
....|Washington.. 17:01.5 |Cornell 
+ Sa n(Cornell.: arrest 15:46.8 |Syracuse 


Placings—Freshmen: 3, Cornell; 4, Rutgers; 5, Syracuse: 6, Dartmouth; 7, Boston Univ,; 


8, Princeton; 9, Pennsylvania; 10, Wisconsin; 11, Columbia. Junior Varsity: 3, Pennsylvania; 4, Navy; 


5, Princeton; 6, Dartmouth; 7, Columbia. 


The 
1921 


+ ay 
es 


 -eNeN e ried 


- Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 


Yale-Harvard Rowing 
two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852. The original race, the first intercollegiate 
event, was an 8-oared race with coxswain rowed 
over a two-mile course at Center Harbor, Lake 
Winnepesaukee. From 1859 through 1875 coxswains 
were dispensed with and the 6-oared boats were 
steered by a rudder controlled by the bow oar, in 
races at various sites. The two colleges returned 
to eight oars with cox for their first four-mile 
race, June 30, 1876, on the Connecticut River at 
Springfield, Mass., Yale winning in 22 m. 2 sec. 
The course was changed to the Thames River at 
New London, Conn., in 1878. - 

The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a 


Derby, Conn., on June 1, which 


Harvard won, time 


10 m,. 58 sec. From 1852 to 1923 inclusive Yale 
won 30 races and Harvard 30. Previous records 
for the varsity, freshmen and junior varsity crews 
will be found in The World Almanac for 1936 and 


later issues. 


Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con- 


tests in 1899 on the Thames, 


Harvard winning. 


The 1902 race was a dead heat. The course has been 
two miles except 1915 and as noted below. From 
1899 to 1923 inclusive the record was: Freshmen 


—Harvard 13, Yale 9. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four miles) 


Time Time 
Date Won by 
Winner | Loser Winner | Loser 
1940...... Harvard.*.. «..5 21:38.0 | 22:09.0 
1941,.....| Harvard... 2. viaje os 20:40.0 | 20:53.4 
1942...... Harvard (2 miles)..| 10:09.6. | 10:40.0 
1943-1945 (Not pel) 
1946. .....| Harvard(1 34 miles) . 136.0 
BH d : 46.0 
323.0 
254.0 
137.2 
248.2 
352.8 
:20.0 
702.0 


Upstream record—19:52.8 (Yale in 1949). 
Varsity victories—Yale, 45; Harvard, 47. 


JUNIOR VARSITY 


EIGHTS (Two miles) 


Time 5 7 : Time 
Won b —— — ate on by 
pate z Winner | Loser Winner | Loser 
10:41.0 10:45.0 || 1940.. aarvard’.. scmidelents 11:33.6 | 11:41.2 
9:50.0 | 10:02.0 || 1941.. > )Harvard...: nie rls 10:06.8 | 10:10.6 
10:36.6 | 10:43.6 ||1942...... Harvard..j. asm orn 10:30.8 | 10:39,4 
9:24.8 9:29.0 || 1943-1945 (Not held) ‘ 
10:47.0 | 11:01.0 ||1946...... Harvard (134 miles)| 9:12.0 9:31.0 
11:00.0 | 11:12.8 ||1947...... Harvard... Sa. neces 9:42.0 9:47.0 
11:07.2 | 11:10.6 ||1948...... Harvard.) 2.5 30%. 9:30.0 9334.4 
Wale. cc 10:43.0 | 10:54.0 |/1949...... ie. 9:36.0 9:42.6 
Harvard (1! 8 :00.6 8:05.2 QGOK tear Harvard,......... 10:59.4 | 11:08.6 
Harvard.......... 11:49.2 | 11:49.8 ||1951...... Harvard.......... 10:08.0 | 10:11.6 
lp ONC ele aoa 9:40.2 9:48.6 |/1952 ..... gy ieee apices .= On 11:05.2 | 11:05.4 
DiWale setae 9:56.0 | 9:56.4 ||1953...... Harvard. anor 9:46.9 | 9:56.4 
PBIG Dcpayars tenes ose 10:52.4 | 11:08.4 ||1954...... Harvard oiiea« owes 10:44.8 | 10:52.4 
> CSIR JE en 24 11:56.2 | 11:59.4 |/1955....... MEN. Ce Ses dc eee 9:53.4 | o5hee 
PIARVAPO 6 9 og oie sien 10:27.8 | 10:30.4 BOOS) cossngaseke Wale speci spies 9344.0 9:51.8 
(Marvard...5. 2)... 9:35.0 | 19:39.0 ||1957....... Yale (3 miles).....1 16:04.4 | 16:15.4 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 
eo 
Time WW, A Time 
b ——————— Date on by ——— eee 
ete ouey Winner | Loser Winner | Loser 
5 27.4 10:46.0 1930) sie. Harvard. oes as 10:20.0 | 10:30.8 
y ae 733.0 10:45.6 1940 Site sye Harvard. : ciel oe 11:53.0 | 12:39.0 
: 251.4 | 10:01.0 ||1941....../Harvard.......... :51.4 | 10:01.8 
926 ‘are ; 00.0 | 11:12.6 ||1942...... Harvard........+++ 10:16.6 | 10:29.4 
Yal 4 218.0 9:22,4 1943-1946 (Not held) 
ORE Reo Ke ‘| 10:33.0 | 11:43.0 ||1947..... ~) Xales « coe 9:43.0 | —9:52.0 
ee hvac 07.0 | 11:09.6 eae 9:34.0 | 9:41.4 
é al 102.6 | 11:17.6 ScbietCS 9:32.0 | 9:34.6 
; Yal :25.0 | 10:35.6 11:06.4 | 11:16.0 
ys -8:16.2 | _8:30.8 10:27.4 | 10:43.2 
HISe ae Pe 06.4 | 12:26.4 11:33.4 | 11:40.4 
1934s... 47.6 | 9:51.0 9:43.0 9:44.5 
746.0 9.4634 11:06.4 11:25.0 
ma :01.0 11:05.0 3408 Ree 
:14,2 :23.! :38. - 
Har 205.0 10:14.4 10:29.0 | 
1938... . | ArVARC 0 
Childs Cup Regatta Winners 
(Inaugurated in 1879) 
Yr. Site Winner || Yr. Site Winner Yr. Site Winner 
Br ierarlem..... +. <7 Penn 1935. Carnegie Lake...|Penn 1948. |Carnegie Lake, ..|Princeton 
1928. Garnegie Lake. wa Penn 1936.|}Harlem......... Penn 1949, |Harlem,... .|Princeton 
1927. |Schuylkill....... Princeton||1937.|Schuylkill....... Princeton|| 1950. rapier .|Penn 
1928 .|Carnegie Lake.. .|Columbia 1938 .|Carnegie Lake. ..|Penn 1951. Carnegie ake. ..|Penn 
1929 .|Carnegie Lake... Columbia]|1939./Harlem..,...... Princeton|/ 1952. Schuylkill River..|Penn 
1930. |Schuylkill....... Columbia}! 1940. |Schuylkill .|Columbia|| 1953. Harlem River ...|Princeton 
1931 .|Carnegie Lake. . .|Columbia 1941.|Carnegie Lake...|Princeton|| 1954. Carnegie Lake ,.,|Penn 
1932.|/Harlem..,.....- Penn 1942.|Hariem..... .|Penn 1955. |Schuylkill River, ,|Penn i 
1933. |Schuylkill,...... Princeton|}1943.|Annapolis....... Princeton|| 1956, |Harlem River . . .| Princeton 
1934 _|Carnegie Lake...|Princeton 1944-1947 (Not held) 1957, |Carnegie Lake. . .| Princeton 


eS Sey le 
9, See 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate, Amateur Rowing 
Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—414 Miles 


(For results of races since inauguration in 1841 see 1936 issue, The World Almanac, page 819) 


866 


Yr. | Date Winner (|Time|| Yr. | Date Winner me}|| Yr. | Dace Winner 
11||1932.|Mar, 19|Cambridge. .| 19:11||1946.|Mar. 30/Oxford..... 19: 
H92t [Mar 0|Cambrage: | #3:44/1004: Apel t/camprigee-| 29:97 2847. /Mar. go) cambaidge | 2938p 
Tees neat 24lOnto "120: 19:48||1949.|Mar. 26|Camb “| 18:57 
1933: |Mar. 24|Oxford.....| 20:54||1935.|April 6|Cambri 19:48||1949,| Mat, 26|Cam | 48:57 
1924 [April _s|Cambridge’ :| 18:41||1936./April 4|Cambridge. -| 21:06||1950-| Apri .| 20:15 
103s '| Mar, 28\Cambridge. .| 21:50||1937.|Mar. 24|Oxford..... : 26|Cambr 
ridge. _| 19:29||1938.|April 2|Oxford.__.: :30||1952.|Mar : 
Heer [apr djcambsiage..|29-4/1948- [Apr 1/Cambridgs | 43:83)1952- Mar. 25/Cempedie, | 40:58 
1928|Mar. _3|Cambridge. .| 20: ‘|Mar. 1] 49: “|Ape. (3|Oxtord.- - | 20:22 
1999: |Mar. 23\Cambridee. .| 19:24||1943.|Feb. 13\Oxford..... - +4:49|/1955.|Mar. 1) 19310 
; **| 49:09||1944.|Fep, 26|Oxtora, ||| +3:06||1956.|Mar. 24|Cambridge.- 
1984 mM a 31 Penpeaee: .| 19:26]/1945.|Feb. 24|Cambridge..|..... 111957. (Mar. 30|\Cambridge.. .| 19:01 


“Distance 11% miles. 1941-1942--No races on account of war. ;Distance 114 miles. 
Eetapituiation (Races of 1940, 1943, 1944 not counted)—Cambridge 57, Oxford 45, dead heat 1 (1877). 
Course Record—17:50—Set by Cambridge in 1948. 


Other Crew Racing Regattas in 1957 


Date Site Distance Winner Second 

Feb. 8\Tampa, Fla.........{|1 mile....... 

Apr. 6|Harlem River, N. Y.C.|144 miles.... 

Apr. _6|Springfield, Mass... . |1 5/16 miles. 

Apr. 20|New Brunswick, N. J.|2 miles...... 

Apr. 20|Princeton, N. J...... 134 miles 

Apr. 20|Derby, Conn........|146 miles.... 

Apr. 27|Cambridge, Mass... .|134 miles.... 

ay 4\Syracuse, N. Y...... 2 miles,..... 

(Goes Trophy) J 

May 4|Derby, Conn........|2 miles...... Pennsylvania... 
(Blackwell Cup) 

May 4|Boston, Mass....... 134 miles.... Harvard. ..... 
(Compton Cup) 

May 11\Ithaca, N. Y........ 2 Mbles. cs. | COLOR ars acct IO eng pte cea as 
(Carnegie Cup) : 

May 11/Philadelphia, Pa.....|1 5/16 miles 
(Adams Cup) ‘ 

May 11/\Oakland, Calif......|3 miles....,.|California...../Wisconsin..... 

May 11 pore River, 2 miles. ...... 
Niwa. 

May 11|\Cambridge, Mass....|1 5/16 miles. |Princeton......|/Harvard...... 
(Goldthwait Cup) 

May  18|Princeton, N. J......|2,000 meters. |Cornell......../Yale.......... 
(Hastern Sprint 
Championship) : 

May 18\Annapolis, Md...... 1 5/16 miles. |Princeton......|/Harvard...... Yale 
(Eastern Cham- 
pionship) 

May 18 Seattle, Wash: cca 3 miles...... Washington... . |California.....].....2.......- 

May 25/\Ithaca, N. Y...... , \24s miles... |Cornell.... 0.2.4. Pennsylvania. . |. 

May 25)/Redwood City, Calif. )3 miles...... Washington....|Stanford......).:....... 

June 15/Hanover, N. H...... 4 mites. vie... Be ah ee Dartmouth. ... | 

June _15'Madison, Wis... 1% miles....|Stanford...... (Winoonsin Jo. Sites an 


Amateur Rowing Championships in 1957 


83rd NATIONAL REGATTA CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1957 
Schuylkill River, Philadelphia, Pa., July 20-21 


Fours With Coxswain—Detroit Boat Club (John 
Welchli, James Gardner, John McKinlay, Art Mc- 
Kinlay, coxswain Denny Osgood), Time—7:19.4. 

Single Sculls—Thomas McDonough, Fairmont 
Rowing Assn. Time—8:07.6. 

Pairs Without Cox—Bob Rogers and Ted Frost, 
Washington, A. C. Time—7:46.0. 

Fours Without Cox—Washington A. C .(Conn 
Findlay, Felix Grauss, Robert Rogers, Ted Frost). 
Time—7:08.0. 

Double Sculls—William Lang, Jr., and Gordie 
Best, Minnesota Boat Club. Time—7:32.2. 

Eights—West Side Rowing Club (J. Wynne, R. 
Sauerwein, R. Uhl, J. Miller, P. Wilson, E. Fox, 
iy yeaa W. Burke, cox C. Treubel). Time— 


Pairs With Cox—Conn Findlay, Felix Grauss, 
cox James McGarvey, Time—8:25.0, 


Association Singles—William Lang, Jr., Minne- 

sota Boat Club, Time—8:40.8. : ne 
Senior Quads—Vesper Boat Club. Time—?:10.6. 
Heavy Quarter-mile Dash—Walter Hoover, Jr. 

Time—1:21.0. 

. nee Eights—New York A. C. Time— 


351.9. 

159-Ilb, Singles—James Barker, Undine Ba: 

Club. Time—8:39,3. 3 nee 
150-lb, Dash—James 

Cu. Time—1:25.0. 


Barker, Undine Barge 
. atate. Doubles—Detroit Boat Club. Time— 


150-Ib. Quads—Vesper Boat Club, Time—7:25.0. 


150-1b. Fours With Cox—West Side Rowing Club. 
Time—7 :48.8. 


48.8. 
; eee Eights—West Side Rowing Club. Time— 


“Barnes Trophy—Detroit Boat Club, 12814 pts. 


OTHER ROWING CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1957 


John B. Kelly Cup (Singles), Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 18—Peter McCusker, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

National Schoolboy Championship, Washington, 
D. C., May 25—Washington-Lee High School. 

18th Annual Intern’! Seamen’s Lifeboat Race, 
New York, N.Y., May 30—SS Stavangerfjord crew. 


Royal Henley Regatta, Henley-on-Thames, Ene. 
wu ooo Stee pci Cornell. Thames 
allenge Cup: Princeton 150-lb. Diam : 
Stuart MacKenzie, Australia. oe 
Royal Canadian Henley Regatta, Port Dalhousie, 


Ont., July 27—Maple Leaf Trophy: B 
See p phy uffalo West 


World and American Checker Champions 


Source: American Checker Federation 


World Champion—Marion Tinsley, Columbus, 
0. 
American—Marion Tinsley, Columbus, Ohio, 
World Blindfold Champion—Newell W. Banks, 
Detroit, Mich. 


World Go-As-You-Please 
Wisweil, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


World Two-Move Champion—Marion Tinsley, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Champion—Thomas 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records 867 
Olympic Games Records 


The modern Olympic Games, first held in Athens, Greece (1896), were the result of efforts by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, a French educator, to oi interest in education and culture, also to foster 
better international understanding through the universal medium of youth’s love of athletics. 


His source of inspiration for the Olympic Games was the ancient Greek mets Games, most 

notable of the four Panhellenic celebrations. The games were combined patriotic, religious and 

athletic festivals held every four years. The first such recorded festivai was that held in 776 B.C., 

aoe from which the Greeks began to keep their calendar by ‘‘Olympiads,’’ or four-year spans between 
ie games. 


Originally the games were epee first is said to have consisted merely of a foot race of 
approximately 200 yards on the plain near the small city of Olympia—but they rapidly gained both 
in scope and in popular acclaim as demonstrations of national pride, Competition was based on the 
highest ethical standards and only amateurs who also were Greek citizens were allowed to participate. 
Winners were awarded laurel, wild olive and palm wreaths, and were accorded many special privileges 
thereafter in their individual communities. 


Under the Roman emperors, the original concept of the games was lost and they deteriorated into 
professional carnivals and circuses until they were banned by the Emperor Theodosius (394 A.D.). 


Baron de Coubertin planned a revival of the games on a world-wide basis (1894) and was able to 
enlist nine nations to send their athletes to the first modern Olympics in 1896. Since then, many 
thousands of athletes representing more than 50 nations have competed, and the games further ex- 
panded in 1924 to include the Winter Olympic Games. The two world wars were responsible for 
cancellations of the games scheduled for 1916, 1940 and 1944. 


SITES AND WINNERS OF GAMES 
1896 Athens (U. S.) 1908 London (U. S.) 1928 Amsterdam (U. S.) 1948 London (U. S.) 
1900 Paris (U. S.) 1912 Stockholm (U. S.) 1932 Los Angeles (U. S,) 1952 Helsinki (U. S_) 
1904 St. Louis (U. S.) 1920 Antwerp (U. S.) 1936 Berlin (Germany) 1956 Melbourne (USSR) 
1906 Athens (U. S.) 1924 Paris (U. S.) 1960 Rome (scheduled) 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


Event Record | Holder Nation Site, date 

J |Eddie Tolan...... United States...} Los Angeles, .1932 
BRB SOter TON! i. +)- NOG R C0 ig neat eae \ |Harrison Dillard...| United States...|London..... 1948 
200-meter run....... BORDIG= Sh a Siclakth 2 neiele ole ‘Bobby Morrow... .|United States. ..|Melbourne,, .1956 
400-meter run....... RN A i Co SRR EO eames George Rhoden... .|Jamaica, B.W..| Helsinki... .. 1952 
800-meter run....... Vitae 7 BS gers ses De Thomas Courttiey .| United States. ..| Melbourne... 1956 
1500-meter run...... RONDE TA UDB lf ctaieters) ole sine 2 Ron Delany...... Ireland.........| Melbourne... 1956 
5000-meter run...... i S39 Gk see Shine Fe 1 Roe Lenser one ole a Melbourne.. . 1956 


288) Rectan Melbourne.. . 1956 


50,000-meter walk... . 
110-meter hurdles. ... 


400-meter hurdles ‘United States. ..|Melbourne.. .1956 


= 1 28 Great Britain. ..|Melbourne.. .1956 
fileh Ss iB 14% in Ae ...| United States. ..|Melbourne.. .1956 
Broad jump . (26 ft. 5 5,16 in.) . Jesse Owens...... United States...|Berlin....... 1936 
Hop, step, jump..... DAA | er aes Ferreira da Silva. .|Brazil.......... Melbourne.. . 1956 
Pole vault........... \14 TA eA See ee eioeras Robert Richards.. .| United States. ..| Melbourne... .1956 
LOTR Bieta Ai eee PISS fee TW Ti. Sera ee COOTER ee see United States. ..| Melbourne... 1956 
AVC -. es teats ae BS ft 2 gin... ee ee gil Danielsen....|NNorway........ Melbourne... 1956 
X6-Ib: SHOt. .... bos GOSC PIAA o.oo is 2 naa Parry O’Brien... ..| United States. ..| Melbourne... 1956 
16-lb. hammer....... F207 ft. 329 IN... coe cs ‘Harold Connolly. .| United States. ..| Melbourne... 1956 
56-Ib. weight........|11.27 m. (36 ft. 114 in.).. |P. J. McDonald... United States...) Antwerp. ...1920 
Deeathlon.......... TOS Ta DEG tits Hale araee ie 8 Milton Campbell. .| United States. ..| Melbourne... 1956 
400-meter relay—39.5 s.—United States (W. Baker, L. King, I. Murchison, B. Morrow), Melbourne. . 1356 
1,600-meter relay—3 m. 3.9 s.—Jamaica, B.W.I. (Wint, Laing, McKenley, Rhoden), Helsinki...... 1952 
3,000-meter team race—8 m., 32 s.—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E, Katz), Paris.......... 1924 

TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 

| { Helen Stephens... . Wercsn eda oe peat ved ie 

HABE NE no clei =, masart . 4 |Marjorie Jackson. .| Australia....... elsinki..... 
Bech PUB + + sts Aas) 727 Cimetie Cuthbert... Australia... Melbouriic.. 1956 

f ney Of Ne eerie eoene Ira ec Betty Cuthbert.../Australia..,.... elbourne.. . 19% 

Bi cree te , icin oo L Radke 6 aa’ Germany....... Amsterdam, . 1928 
3 er les STI Ly Ae ete en ree rs. Shirley S. de 
eerie RUNdise. Sees bee “s la ais iat Australia. soy Melbourne... : 1956 

j : Ste a notte aaegmarte Mildred McDaniel.| United States. ..| Melbourne... 
pened TxD meee. 30 ft. 95% in Lge AR EME OES C Elzbieta Krzesinka.| Poland......... Melbourne.. . 1956 
Discus eee 176 ft. 13ein. 2)... Pt... - Olga Fikotova.... .| Czechoslovakia. .| Melbourne... 1956 
Slinmeeees 10.1176 ft) 8 ine... 20 set Tnessa Taqunzem. . U.Se Rector Melbourne.. . 1956 
Beer ct nares totes: Siicionin telat srevitolie (as: USSR oe Melbourne... 1956 
400-meter relay—44.5 s.—Australia (De La Hunty, Croker, Mellor, Cuthbert), Melbourne.......... 1956 

SWIMMING—MEN 
TOO-meter free Style...|55.48........-0.. eee aee Jon Henricks.....|Australia....... Melbourne... 1956 
geeter ee oie : mee 3 Boston cee Murray Rose : Australia ieeatavenean Melbourne.. . 1956. 
1,500-meter free style.|17 m. 52.9s.......... ri George Breen. : United States. ba Melbourne... 1956 
( ho av’ ele. . Australia....... or 
See con pireke: | 3 ay aia Sere John Davies. et Australia hae eee Helsinkd ‘ - 1982 
; rc AW). Bathe nas «a0 ermany....... St 1 
ee pe niterty Sam 73°3 §-----'--""**"'lwittiam Yorzyk. ||| United States. ..|Melbourne.. .1956 


go0-meter relay—8 m. 23.6 s.—Australia (K. O'Halloran, J. Devitt, M. Rose, J. Hendricks), Mel- 


SWIMMING—WOMEN 


mn Fraser...... | Australia... . 20. Melbourne. . .1956 
100-meter free style... | m. 92 ¢..---.--------":/Bthelda Bleibirey..| United States. .:[Antwerp.. 1920 
eee eect ele. act), B4.6 Bssenes genes Lorraine Crapp....|Australia.......|Melbourne.. .1956 
Bigon ter ack Derahe ims 12.0182 oo bee fas os Judy Grinham. ...|Great Britain. ..|Melbourne. . .1956 
an breast stroke Ga 3 RY A ae ‘va Szekely...... Hungary.......|Helsinki..... 1952 
ToOumeter butterfly. Sill craton! CS Gees Aree ete Shelley Mann..... United States. ..|Melbourne.. .1956 


400-meter relay—4 m. 17.1 s.—Australia (D. Fraser, F. Leech, S. Morgan, L. Crapp), Melbourne... .1956 


868 Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records 
Olympic Games Champions 
TRACK AND FIELD (MEN) 
60-Meters Run 5,000-Meters Run 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, aera cnn a= ttt ee aeons 78|| 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland. ......... 4m. 
1904 Archie Hahn, United S Soe eR: (| 1920 J. Guillemot, Prance..... see 
-Meters yeas 1 aavo Nurmi, Finland..........-.- 
es ape 1928 Willie Ritola, Finland. ...........-- 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States.............. 12s 1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland ........... 
1900 F. W. Jarvis, United States........ . 10 4-58 1936 Gunnar Hooker, Finland ......... 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States............-. lls 1948 Gaston Reiff, Belgium.......------- 
1996 Archie Hahn. United States 14 3:88) 1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia 
1912 R. C. Craig, United States 4-5s|| 1956 Vladimir Kuts, USSR............- 
1920 C. W. Paddock, U. S. 10 4-5s Cross-Country 
1924 H. M. Abrahams, Great Brita’ 10.6s|| 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland.... ..... 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada......... ..10 4-5s 5-Mile Run 
1932 e Tolan, United States..........--. 10.3s 
1936 Jesse: Owens, United States...........- *10.3s — H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 
1948 Harrison Dillard, adsed pens SOIC ao 20-45) 2 908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain ...... 
1952 Lindy Remigino, Unite RbOSt eas pci x E 
1956 Bobby Morrow, United States........... 10.5s 10,000-Meters Kun 
M R 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland 
200-Meters Run 1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United 8 Sp pa 22 1-5s// 1924 Willie Ritola, Miniand > 272.02 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States. -..++-21 3-5s}| 1928 Paavo Nurmi, Fi "Wee eee | 
1908 R. Kerr, Canada. ............... .22 2-5s|| 1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland....... 30m. 
1912 R. C. Craig, United States. --.. @1,78|| 1936 Ilmari Salminen, Finland......... 
1920 aee Woodring, United aires 2 22s|| 1948 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia... 
1924 J. V. Scholz, United States 21.6s|| 1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia _-- 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada. .... 21 4-5S// 1956 Vladimir Kuts, USSR...:......... 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States. 21.2s 
1936 ARE N pre ieg ; ru Marathon 
1948 Mei Patton, e @tes..--- mpc po 1896 S. Li , Careect =e 
1952 Andrew Stanfield, United States....... 20.75|| 1898 Teato, rance CE ae eae 
1956 Bobby Morrow, United States........... 20.68|| 1904 T. J. Hicks, United States. ... Sp 
= 1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada. 2h. 51m. = 
pceeectess un 1908 John’ J. Hayes, United States 2h. 55m. 18.45 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States......... 54 1-5s|| oro kK McArthur, South Atrica ab 36m. — 
1900 M. W. Long, United States........ 49 2-5s|| yo09 H- Puitomainet: Finland 2h. 32m. 35 4 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States..... ay 1-5s|| 1924 A. O. Stenroos, Finland 2h. 41m. on 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States... .- 55 1-5s}| 7998 a Ouafi, France...... 2h. 32m. 57s 
1908 W pHalswelle, Great Britain, walkover 50s|| 1939 Juan Zabala, Argentina. . 2h. 31m. 36s 
1912 C. Reidpath, United States . 48.2S|| 1936 Kitei Son Japan. : 2h. 29m. 19.2s 
1920 B. G. D. Rudd, South Africa........ 49 3-58)! 1948 D. Cabrera, Argentina... ‘2h. 34m, 51.6s 
et aH. aero. Se ee aE Pegi 1952 En.il Zatopek, Czechoslovakia 2h. 23m. 03.2s 
1932 William Carr, United States. ......... 46.2s|| 1956 Alain Mimoun, France.............. 2 
ae Sale wa hae United States ue 10,000-Meters Cross-Country 
pthur Wint, Jamaica 2 esses “93|| 1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland 27m, 15s 
1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, B.W.I........45.9s rete i : 
1956 Charles Jenkins, United States. 46.7s|| 1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland..-......-.... Samy GBs 
1,500-Meters Walk 
800-Meters Run id 4 
1 c a = 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain Oo aa 2 906 George V. Bonhag, United States 7m. 12 3-5s 
vere e a neers pens ee :: ees 1 2 3,000-Meters Walk 
; ghtbody, Unite ates. . m. 56s - 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States. 2m. 1 1-5s|| 97° U8° Frigerio, Italy “713m oe 
sore a AI: iS pbpard, United etal wih 52 aL = 3,500-Meters Walk 
er nite tates lm. 'S}| 1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain. . P 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain m, 53 2-58 wae i 
1924 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain .... im, 52.4s 10,000-Meters Walk 
1928 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain....1m. 51 4-5s|| 1912 G. H. Goulding, Canada .......... 46m 28.4s 
1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain .1m. 49.8s!|1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy............... 48m. 6 1-5s 
1936 John Woodruff, United States...... 1m. 52.9s/| 1925 Ugo Frigerio, Italy................ 47m. 49s 
1948 Mal Whitfield, United States lm. 49.2s}| 1948 J. F. Mikaelsson, Sweden.......... 45m, 13.2s 
1952 Mal Whitfield, United States lm. 49.2s|/ 1952 John Michaelsson, Sweden ........ 45m. 02.85 
1956 Thomas Courtney, United States...1m. 47.7s 10-Mile Walk 
a eae ee Run ey 1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain. Ih. 15m. 57 2-53 
¢ a: 5 ack, Great Britain 4m -5s 
1900 C. Bennett, Great, Britain ......... 4m. 6s 50,000-Meters Walk 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States...4m. 5 2-5s|| 1932 Thos. W. Green, Great Britain 4h. 50m. 10s 
1906 J, D. Lightbody, United States... 4m. 12s// 1936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain 4h. 30m. 41.45 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States..4m. 3 2-5s|/1948 J. A. Lundgren, Sweden......... 4h, 41m. 52s 
aid & Me By reoeten, Soe Britain. . ee ee 1952 ee gt ahaa Italy...... 4h. 28m. 07.8s 
reat Britain.........4m. -5s||1956 Norman Read, New Z ...4h, 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland............. 3m. 53.6s ealand.. 4h. 30m 4aae 
1928 H. E. parva. Finland Roe emis 1-58 110-Meters Hurdles 
nig eccali, Italy " 3m, 51.2s/| 1896 T. P. Curtis, United t 4 
1936 J. BE. Lovelock, New Zealand. 3m. 47.8s|| 1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United Staves Sea i 3 
1948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden. ...... 3m. 49.8s|/ 1904 F. W. Schule, United States.......//! 16s 
1952 Joseph Barthel, Luxemburg....... 3m. 45.2s|/ 1906 R. G. Leavitt, United States... 16 1-58 
1956 Ron Delany, Ireland. 3m, 41.2s|| 1908 Forrest Smithson, United States. |__|. 
fi 1912 Kelly, United States. “1 
3,000-Meters Btsepischase sce a, 15.1s 
1920 P. Hod Greatearitas ‘4 1920 E. J. Thomson, Canada. 14 4-5s 
ge, ea Titain..... 10m. 2 2-5s|| 1924 D. C. Kinsey, United States. 15s 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland... .... 9m. 33.6s|| 1928 S. J. M. Atkinson, South Africa...” 14.85 
1928 'T. A. Loukola, Finland. 9m. 21 4-5s!/ 1932 George Saling, United States °° °°’ ” 14.6s 
1932 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland... .. 10m. 33.4s|| 1936 Forrest Towns, United States 14.2 
tose yCabout 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) 1948 William Porter, United States 001.00.” 13:98 
1936 Wolnari ts0-Hollo, Finland... Sm. i 1952 Harrison Dillard, United States ||| ‘12/78 
1952 Horace Ashentelter, United States sm’ 45:4e|| 1296 Lee Calhoun, United States... 1/1/71, 13.58 
1956 Chris Brasher, Great Britain, .8m, 41.258 200-Meters Hurdles 
3,200-Meters Sipeniothares 1900 A. C. Kraenzlein. United States. . .. 25 2-68 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain 10m. 47 4-88 1904 H. L. Hillman, United States... | 24 3-5s 
4,000-Meters Steeplechase 400-Meters Hurdles 
1900 C. Rim: une 1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United ts 
mer, Great Britain........12m. 58 2-5s 1904 H. i. uiliman, United Stat Mikal” “57 Saas 
7 . J. Bacon, United States 91.1) !7 5 
*With wind. 1920 F. F. Loomis, United States ..1......7. pas 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records 869 
1924 FP. M. Taylor, United States............. .6s|| 1920 P. J. Ryan, United S x a 
1928 Lord Burghley, Great Britain... <.- 53 2-5s|| 1924 F. D. Tootell, United G' States. i7atee 10 tein 
1932 Robert Tisdall, Ireland................ 51.8s/| 1928 Dr. P. O’Callaghan, Ireland. ..168ft. 7 3-8in 
1936 Glenn Hardin, United States.... 1.111.) 52.4s|| 1932 Dr. P. O’Callaghan, Ireland. ‘176ft. 11 1-8in 
1948 Roy Cochran, United States............ 51.1s ae Karl Hein, Germany.......... 185{t. 4 3-16in 
1952 Charles Moore, United States............ 50.88 8 Imry Nemeth, Hungary-........ ft, 1144in 
1956 Glenn Davis, United States............. 50.1s i952 Joseph Csermark, Hungary. t. 11.67in 
’ 2,500-Meters Steeplechese 956 Harold Connolly, United States. . .207£t, 344in 
1900 G. W. Orton, United States..... 7m Discus Th: 
row 
1904 J.D. Lightbody, United States’ ...7mi. 39 3-35 1896 Robt. Garrett, United States... 95ft. 7 1-2in 
Standing High Jump he Be bh eg Huheary boty Bate” 2 9-10in 
eridan, United Stat t. - 
i904 Re G: Ewry, United States... aft.” 13tn|| 1906 M. “J. Sheridan, United sig an i3in 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States .......5ft. 15-Bin|| 1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States. 34ft. 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States. .5ft. 2in) Richi are o. aD gs oon 148ft, 4in 
1912 Platt Adams, United States. ......5ft. 4 1-4in Fee ee ne a 16 wae 
cee ue 6: Sisesaes, Tani iaiss MU 
. Houser, Uni ates. ..151ft. - 
1900 Ee, Banter, Orisa eases 584,14 Ee fa|) 1928 Dr. C. L, Houser, United States. oe port, Stn 
1904 S. S. Jones, United States” peers Seton Tis 1932 sole Anderson, United States. 162ft. 4 7-8in 
1906 Gon Le ahy, Trelaiid’ ttt BBE gy gi 1936 Ken Carpenter, United States. .165ft. 7 3-8in 
1908 H. F. Porter, United States.......”.étt. 3in|| 1948 Adolfo Consolini, Italy. 173ft, in 
1912 Aima W. Richards, United States. “éft, ain|| 1252 Sim, Iness, United States -180ft. 6.85in 
1920 R we Landon, United States ~ Git. é iain A erter, United States. . ..184ft. 1lin 
m, te ates..,... -6ft. 
1928 R. W. King, United States. ._.6ft. 4 3-81n Standing Hop, Step and Jump 
1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada.. .6ft. 5 5-8in|| 1900 R. C. Ewry, United States.... .34ft. 8 1-2in 
1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States 6ft. 7 15- 16in.!| 1904 R. C. Ewry, United States..... 34ft. 7 1-4in 
1808 Wait pave Gastar es. ot ba 
alter Davis, Unite BbEB ae oe Fe 8.32in Running H t 
1956 Charles Dumas, United States... 6ft. 11%sin|| yg96 3. B. Connolly pele pee ie 
Standing Broad veh ren Rohe eee ean ry ATE. 4 Lain 
yer Prinstein, Unite Bion Oe 
nae “glee Ewry, aed rt see 1906 P. O’Connor, Ireland %, 46ft. 
1506 R Cl Ewe. United States 1908 T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain 48ft. 11 1-4in 
1908 Rl G. Ewry’ Unifed States. 1912 G. Lindblom, Sweden. ....... 48ft.5 1-8in 
1912 C. Tsicilitiras, Greece .......... tee “€ ae An ‘ti 
Running Broad Jump 1928 Mikio Oda, Japan.. ...........-.. 
1896 E. H. Clark, United States. 2oft. 9 3-4in|| 1936 Nats ‘Fajtme “ter eae ; <é 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States 23ft. 6 7-8in|| 1948 a. Ahman, Sweden ....... 
aoe Myer ae ‘United prvetes eae din|| 1952 Adhemar da Silva, Brazil . 
ye: Tinstein, Unite ates a -2in ¥ ; 
1908 Frank Irons, United States... .. Batt. 6 iain ee ee Cee 
1912 A. L. Gutterson, United States. .24ft. 11 1-4in 
1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden. 23ft. 5 1-2in 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, United States 24ft. 5 1-8in 
1928 Hamm, United States...... 25ft. 4 3-4in 
1932 Edward Gordon, United States.. 25ft. 3-4in 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States. 26ft. 5 5-16in 
1948 William Steele, United oeoten: .. 25ft. 8in 
1952 Jerome Biffle, United States :24ft. 10 03in 
1956 Gregory Bell, United States...... 25ft. 814in 
400-Meters Relay 
1912 Great Britain... te 42, 
1920 United States.. 42 1-5s 
4924 United States. - 2.0... ec cee eee nes. 41s 
BBP DTLeG StatES. soi... ce. Ser aisle ct ceels crews 41s 
MENTE IS LATS pins). sare sicti Pov etevererle's om sn 40s 
OAGMIS IGOR  SSEATES ences Os payee ope yane a (oielaliens\in'e'y 39.88 
BOSS NITE States... 6s. le eet e sect r ences 40.3s 
1952 United States Pi terayeeate wyaye ele ects 40.1s 
mo5Gs0nited States... - 6... ee ie ee coal 39.58 
1,600 Meters Relay 
1908 United States. ....-...... 1... 3m. 27 1-5s 
BOTPRITITEG SURCES cries soe ce ceive cies ns m. 
1920 Great oo aot ose 3m. 22 1-5s 
3924 United-States. ©... .2..6. sc ceet nee 3m. 16s 
1928 United Brotes: Ss 3m. 14 1-5s 
MOP MENTHCCd SUAtCS fs oe eee ee keene 3m. 8.25 
1936 Great Britain. ..... 3m. 9s 
MOMSMTItEd States. 2. 6... eee cee es 3m. 10.4s 
1952 Jamaica, B.W.I.-...-. -.----se eee eeee 3m 03.9s 
BobGeOnited States... 02.0.6. ee seen 3m. 04.8s 
Pole Vault. 
1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States.....10ft. 9 3-4in 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States. ..10ft. 9 9-10in 
1904 C. E. Dvorak, eet States......-.. 1lft. 6in 
1906 paeoder, eniton ie eo Pe epee re es 11ft. 6in 
ilber ni ates 
1908 | &) T. Cook Jr., United States 12ft.-2in 
1912 H. J. Babcock, United States... .12ft. 11 1-2in 
1920 F. K. Foss, United States. as .. .13ft. 5in 
L. S. Barnes, Uni ates FA 
$824 Gisan, Geanim United, Biss | Tor a ant 
bin W. Carr, Unite ates... -2in 
1358 Wilkam Miller, United States...14ft. 1 7-8in 


1936 
1948 
1952 
1956 


1900 
190: 


1912 


Earl Meadows, United States 
Owen G. Smith, United States. . 
Robert Richards, United States 14ft. 11. tan 
Robert Richards, United States. .14ft. 111i 


16-Lb. Hammer Throw 


Flannagan, United States..... 
x ifisanasen: United States. 


4 J. } a 
1908 J. x Flannagan, United States. “inorte ; 1-4in|| 1952 


M. J. McGrath, United States 179ft. 7 1-8in|) 


16-Lb. Shot Put 


1896 Robt. Garrett, United States. 36it. 2in 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States... . 3 I- Bin 
1904 Ralph Rose. United States att. Tin 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States. 40ft. 4 4-5in 
1908 Balph Rose, United States...... 46ft. 7 1-2in 
1912 P McDonald. United States. 50ft. 4in 
Right and left hand—Ralph Rose, 

United States. 2) 6. 3.25% . 90ft. 5 1-2in 
1920 V. Porhola, Finland. -........ 48ft. 7 1-8in 
1924 Clarence Houser. United States 49ft. 2 3-8in 
1928 John Kuck, United States........ 52ft. 3-4in 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States. .. 52ft. 6 3-16in 
1936 Hans Woelke, Germany. ... 53ft. 1 13-16in 
1948 Wilbur Thompson, United States. 56ft. 2in 
1952 Parry O’Brien. United States ....57{t. 1.43in 
1956 Parry O’Brien, United States....... 60ft. 1lin 

Discus ae Style 
1906 pf Jaervinen, Finland............ 115ft. 4in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States..... 124ft. 8in 
Javelin Throw 
1906 E. Lemming, aresee Hlets 3», heteietayciei’ 175ft. 6in 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden........... 178ft. 7 1-2in 
Held in middie bem g, 

Sweden:.. =o) saps eee 179tt. 10 1-2in 

1912 E. Lemming, Sweden .198ft. 11 1-4in 


Right and left headcoe ‘J. Saarist 0, 
Pinland--; a Btaer uae 358ft. 11 7-8in 


1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland. . .215ft. 934in 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland. “206ft. 6 3-4in 
1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden .218ft. 6 1-8in 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland. 238ft. Tin 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany. 235ft. 8 5-16in 
1948 Kaj T. Rautavaara, Finland. ...228ft. 1042in 
1952 Cy Young, United Statess* uname 242ft. 0.79in 


Egil Danielsen, Norway........... 


Pentathlon 
1906 H. Mellander, Sweden. 
1912 F. R. Bie, Norway : 
1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland. 
1924 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland.. 

Decathlon 
1912°H. Wieslander, ewe Bec . 7,724.49 pts 
1920 He Lovland, Norway........ 6,804.35 pts 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States. |. .7,710.775 pts 
1928 Paavo Yrjola. Finland........... 056.20 pts 
1932 James Bausch, United States .8, 462.23 ne 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States -7,900 p 
1948 Robert Mathias, United States.. 7,139 oe 

Robert Mathias, United States. 7,887 pts 


1956 Milton Campbell, United States..... 7,937 pte 


Olympic Winter Games Champions 1924-1936 


SITES AND WINNERS OF GAMES 
1936—Garmisch-Partenkirchen 


1924—Chamonix, France 


1928—St. Moritz, Switzerla ne (Norway) USSR 
—! ¢ ; 1948—St. Moritz (Sweden) 1 aw Valley, Calif. 
— ape Easels Be Oe 1952—Oslo, Norway (Norway) - (s ) 
1952—Richard Button. United States _. 192.256 
ee soe gs aouEnS; United States 
hee = Be. 3 places. peethe se ee 166.400 
1924—Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer)....5m. 54s 
1928—United States (Capt. Fiske)........ 3m. 20.5s Women 
1932—United States (Capt. Fiske)...... Tm, 53.685|| 1924—-Mrs. H. Szabo-Planck, Austria........ 2094.25 
1936—Switzerland (Capt. Pierre-Musy) 5m. 19.85s|| 1928—Sonja Henie, Norway ...........-.-. 2.25 
1948—United States (Capt. F. Tyler)....5m. 20.1s/| 1932—Sonja Henie, Norway . .....-- 2302.05 
1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler). 5m. 07.84s|| 1936—Sonja Henie, Norway.....-.........- 


1956—Switzerland No. 1 (Capt. Franz 
Kapus) . 10.445 
2 Man 


1932—United States (Capt. J. Stevens). 8m. 14.74s 
1936—United States (Capt. L. Brown)..5m. 29.29s 


1948—Switzerland (Capt. F. Endrich)....5m. 29,2s 
1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler) ‘5m. 24. 54s 
1956—Italy No. 1 (Capt. Dalla Costa)...5m. 30.14s 
Skeleton (One Man) 
1928—United States (John Heaton).....-: 3m. 1.8s 
1948—Italy (Nino Bibbia) . ............ 5m. 23.2s 
ICE HOCKEY 

1924—Canada 1948—Canada 
1928—Canada 1952—Canada 
1932—Cana. 1956—USSR. 


da 
1936—Great Britain 


SPEED SKATING 
500 Meters 


1924—Charles Jewtraw, United States.......... 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland 
Bernt Eversen, Norway..... 
1932—John A. Shea, United ‘States 
1936—Ivar palisrerad: Norway ... 
1948—Finn Helgesen, Norway 
1952—Ken Henry, United States. 


1956—Yevgeni Grishin, USSR. -40.2s 
1500 Meters 
1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland.......... 2m. 20.85 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland............ 2m. 21.1s 
1932—John H. Shea, United States ..... 2m. 57.5s 
1936—Charles Mathisen, Norway......... 2m. 19.2s 
1948—-Sverre Farstad, Notway............ 2m. 17.68 
1932—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway........ 2m, 20.45 


1956—(tie) Yevgeni Grishin, Yuri 


Mikhailov;oUSSR ..-.. .ce..seee es 2m. 08.6s 
5,000 Meters 

1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland....... Ueib ein ey SOR. 

1928—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ........ 8m. 50.5s 

1932—Irving Jaffee, United States’... 0... 9m, 40,8s 

1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ......... 8m. 19.6s 

1948—Reidar Kiaklev, Norway ........... 8m. 29.4s 


1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway......... ae 10.6s 
1956—Boris Shilkov, USSR. 

10,000 Meters 
1924—Julian Skutnabb, Finland be 18m. 4.8s 
*1928—Irving Jaffee, United States..... 18m. 36.5s 
1932—Irving Jaffee, United States ... .19m. 13.6s 


1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway. ...1%m, 24.3s 
1948—Ake Seyffarth, Sweden. ...17m, 26.3s 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway.. >.16m, 45.85 


1956—Sigge Ericsson, Sweden... 6m. 35.9s 
wJaffee made best time but race canceled due 
to thawing ice. 


FIGURE SKATING 


Men Points 

1924—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden .......... 2575.25 

1928—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden |...._....2698.25 

1932—Karl Schaefer, Austria .............. 2602.00 

1936—Karl Schaefer, Austria .............. 2959.00 
1948—Richard Button, United States 

DIDI BOGS tein uate oe, tae ele ane» cieks FG 191,177 


ass athe ene a places. 163.077 
1952—Jeannette wegg, Gr. Britain 
2 ay > places, 161.760 


1956—Tenley Albright, United Statue 


13° places! ..c.ca5%.20 De oe eee 169.600 
Pairs 

1924—H. Engelmann, A. Berger, Austria. . T4.5 

1928—Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France . 18.2 


“at 


1932—Andree Joly. Pierre Brunet, France 76. 
1936—Maxie Herber, Earnest Baier, Germany 103.3 
1948— Micheline Lannoy, EB Baugniet, 


Belgium, 1742 placings.... __ .-.....? 11.227 
1952—Riaz and Paul Falk, Germany 
1145 places, 11.400 
1956—Elizabeth Schwarz-Kurt Oppelt, 
Austria 14 places. >... See eee 11.310 
SKIING 
18 Kilometers 
1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ihr. 14m. 31s 


1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway thr. Fit, is 
1932—Sven L. Utterstrom, Sweden... lhr. Ts 
1936—Erik August Larsson, Sweden. . ihr. ae 38s 
1948—Martin Lundstroem, Sweden... ihr. 13m. 50s 
1952—Halgeir Brenden, Norway.....1 hr. 01m. 34s 


15 Kilometers 


1956—Hallgeir Brenden, Norway........49m. 39.0s 
50 Kilometers 

1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ....... Shr. 44m. 32s 
1928—P. E. Hedlund, Sweden 4hr. 52m. 3s 
1932—Veli Saarinen. Finland ..... . 4hr. 28m. 0s 
1936—Elis Viklund. Sweden 3hr. 30m. lis 
1948—Nils Karlsson, Sweden _ - 3hr. 47m. 48s 
1952—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland. 3hr. 33m. 33s 


1956—Sixten Jernberg, Sweden ....2hr. 50m. 27.0s 


Jump 
1924—Jacob T. Thams, Norway .......18.96 pts. 
1928—Alfred Andersen, Norway.....:... 19.208 pts. 
1932—Birger Ruud, Norway ........... 228.1 pts. 
1936—Birger Ruud, Norway ............. 232 pts. 


1948—Petter Hugsted, Norway............ 228.1 pts. 
1952—Arnfinn Bergmann, Norway..... 
1956—Antti Hyvarinen. Finland | 297.0 pts. 


Nordic Combined 18 km. Race and Jump 


1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ._. 18.906 
1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway 17.833 
1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway..... 446.0 
1936—Oddvjorn Hagen, Norway wang vo 
|| 1948—Heikki Hasu, Finland .............. 448.8 
1952—Simon Slaatvik, Norway ........... 451.621 
1956—Sverre Stenersen, Norway.......... 55. 
30 Kilometers Military Race 
1924—-Switzerland ....... ..... 3hrs. 56m. 6s 


40 Kilometers Relay Race 
1936—Finiland | -.. 525-23 coe ae 2hrs. 41m. 33s 
1948—Sweden ; 2hrs. 32m.8s. 
1952—Finland So5.0%.... i<-sono. eee 2hrs., 20m. 16s 
1956—USSRo i. sicictes acs eae eee 2hr. 15m. 30.0s 


Combined Downhill and Slalom 


1936—Franz Pinur, Germany............ Fa} 25 pts. 
1948—Henri Oreiller, France. mateste 3.27 pts. 


Helms World Trophy Winners 


The Helms World Trophy Award, instituted in 1949, recognizing the six foremost amateur athletes 


of the six continents, 


is an annual project of the Helms Athletic Foundation, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Selections are retroactive to 1896, year of the first modern Olympiads. The trophy itself made of 


bronze, silver and gold 


and standing six feet high, bears the names of those honored. Those athletes 


still living receive silver plaques commemorating their recognition. 


WORLD TROPHY WINNERS IN 1956 


Continent Winner \ Country Sport 
North America Parry O’Brien United States Track and Field 
Africa Julius Chigbolu Nigeria Track and Field 
Asia ; Masura Furukawa Japan Swimming 
Australasia Lorraine Crapp Australia Swimming 
Europe 3 Vladimir Kuts USSR Track and Field 
South America Miguel Agostini Trinidad Track and Field 


—<—ss= = 


Sporting Events—World Track and Field Records 871 
World Track and Field Records 


" Source: International Amateur Athletic Federation; records approved to July 17, 1957 
’ 
5 MEN 


RUNNING 
Event Record Holder Country Date 


Where made 


She gt nahictincer: Wes eee mieten Srp a ars 4 oe 5 
ab. one ustralia..... ar. 13, ; ney, 
100 yds....... DSB alas crane ofan James Golliday..... NARS aks May 14, 1955. . Paneeae aa 
7 ers RDN tas in trttss (legit TAs, area May 12, 1956. . |Fresno, Calif. 
David Hine Pao ies ei Be. Sreieca June 9, 1956.. pore. 
0 
NEUE ee aa. «cH POCO Soi. cores sean avs David Sime......... | Os es Vane iy June 9, 1956... |Sanger, Cal. 
= peptralih course) 
. 440 yds. PY Saeor a ae oa James C0 a ee Wis Oe Pas ae ap are May 26, 1956. . ate 
alif. 
1955 mae 
an en : eet a 
..|London, En 
Sandor Iharos. . 23, 1988. A Budapest, - 
ungary 
Sandor Tharos....... iAungary..... July 15, 1956. . Budates? 
ung: 
2O0miles....... 48 m., 12'8..5).20... (Emil Zatopek....... ‘Czechoslovakia |Sept. 29, 1951. ., poe. 
zecho. 
15 miles....... 1h., 14 m., 01.0 s.../Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia /Oct. 29, 1955. . |Cela- 
Kove 
zecho. 
LOCA es Saas 12 m., 809 yds......|Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia |Sept. 29, 1951. . |Boleslav 
i ek ie 7 
W.J. Williams...... Biss , 1956. . |Berlin, Ger. 
100 meters.....|10.1s............ (lt 15) Murchison omen Wee 
200’ meters.....|20.0s.............- David Sime.,....... OSA ce ‘June : 1956. . Sanger, Calif. 
"strata course) 
400 meters.....|45.2s..........-4.. Lou J. Jones........ NS Aes lao June 30, 1956. . we Anmelens 
800 meters. ...|1 m., 45.7 s........|/Roger Moens....... Belgium..... 1955. . |Oslo, Norway 
: { |Audun Boysen...... INorway...... nee: 30, 1955. . |Gothenburg, 
1,000 meters... |2 m., 19 s........ 4 Sweden 
| Istvan Boe aye: Hungary..... cee: ah 1955. .|Tata, Hung. 
1,500 meters. ..|3 m., 40.6 s........ I. Rozsavolgyi...... Hoey Pic Aug. 1956. .|Tata, Hung. 
2,000 meters... |5 m., 02.2 8........ Istvan Rozsavolgyi. .|Hungary..... Oct. 2 1955. . |Budapest 
3,000 meters... |7 m., 52.8 s........ DD, ASG) Piries os. Gt. Britain. ..|Sept. 4, 1956. > Melange 
weden 
5,000 meters... |13 m., 36.8 8....... iD, A. G. Pirie. 23,25. Gt. Britain... |June 19, 1956.. baie te 
orway 
10,000 meters. . |28 m., 30.4s8....... 'V. Kuts Gxuc)....... WSS iteeaeeina Sept. 11, 1956. . Mar 
15,000 meters. . |44 m., 54.6 s.......{Emil-Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia |Sept. 29, 1951. . Boleslav, ‘ 
zecho, 
20,000 meters. . |59 m., 51.7 s. _|Emil Zatopek....... |Czechoslovakia |Sept. 29, 1951. . |Boleslav 
25,000 meters. . |1 h., 46 m., 36.4 s... Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia |Oct. 29, 1955. Sihewranec 
‘zecho. 
30,000 meters. .|1 h., 35 m., 03.6 s...|A. Viskari,......... Fintand...... Oct. 21, 1956.. Leppeoas ei 
anta, . 
3,000 meter stpl.|8 m., 35.6s........ S. Rogsnyoi,........ Hungary..... Sept. 16, 1956. . pul 
ungary 
SOUP. «5. Ms 20.052 meters...... Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia |Sept. 29, 1951. . |Prague 
WALKING 
cnc «.0 12 m., 45.0 s.......|Werner Hardmo.....|Sweden...... |Sept. 1, 1945. . |Malmoe 
z ae ae .. (34 nik SEB Bohs a Se Dolezal. Wess cscs Decchoslovakia Oct. 15, 1955.. Manche 
ng. 
(MOS eee 48 m., 15.2 8........ Werner Hardmo.,... Sweden...... Sept. 9, 1945.. ernie 
we 
iles......./1 h., 10 m., 45.8 s.., |J. Dolezal. ...se, {Czechoslovakia |Apr. 30, 1954. . [Boleslav 
20 cic se AIO 2 h., 33-m. - 9.4 s....|J. Dolezal. ** \Gzechoslovakia |May 14, 1954. . [Boleslav 
30miles....... 4-h., 12 m., 03.4 8..,|L. Moc.. .... {Czechoslovakia |June 21; 1956. dias 
zecho. 
lhour-~...... |8m., 1,025 yds..... John Mikaelsson....(|Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. . |Stockholm 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
3, fers...j11 m., 51.8s.. ....| Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Aug. 21, 1945. .|Tibro 
3 000 meters. . {20 any 26.8 s.......|Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. .|Kumia 
10,000 meters. .|42 m., 39.6s....... Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 9; 1945. .| Kumia 
15,000 meters. .|1 h., 5 m., 59.6 8.....|J. Dolezai.......... Caeenosivaikia Apr. 30, 1954. .| Boleslav 
20,000 meters. .|1 h., 27 m., 58.2.8...;M. Lavrov......... URS S Rhea Aug. 13, 1956. .| Moscow 
30,000 meters. .|2 h., 20 m., 40.2 s... A. Vedjakov........ U.S.8.R...... Oct. 7, 1955... Moeia 
50,000 meters. .|4 h., 21 m., 07.0 s,.,)/LL. Moc..........-- Czechoslovakia] Apr. 30, 1956. . Pree 
egoess 13,812 ters......|John Mikaelsson....|Sweden......|Sept. 1, 1945. .|Stockholm 
Board (eae 26,117 Bickers aretets ee eAMBODD.... «.- «ce Australia..... Sept. 22) 1956. .| Melbourne, 
_1Ge mi., Mig ee 2 ON ere 
HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
AON ee BY hp 1 a tees MNP AS ese oc, June 22, 1956. Bhar 
Be OB 02 6 ieee | TOW DAvIs. anh UE SGA ene as Nov. 17, 1956. -|Bendigo, 
220 yards..... PREZ O28 acide vires «af David Sime......... MD, Sage ows ote May 5, 1956. pas 
WOES Sin ysck oe timer Yuri Lituyev....... U.S.S.R......|/Oct. 13, 1954. .| London 
tio ee. ings marae Seayope ewe SPEDE Te Ee SoA. Scene June 22) 1956.. Bakersfield, 
200 meters... . .|22.2 S....-.s6-ssee- David Sime......... Ee. cAae ons Se May 5, 1956. .| Durham.6 


N.C. 
400 meters.....|49.5 8......-2 ee ees Glenn Davis......... eS Acie June 29, 1956. . Ton eee 


1 mile (4x440)........ 
2 miles (4x880)....... 


4 miles (4x1 mile)... 


1 m., 23.8 s.. 


. {16 m., 41s... 


R 
3 m., 07.3 s.. 
7 m., 22.9 8... 


Bannister, C. J : 
away, G. W. Nanke- 
ville, D. C. Seaman) 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


400 mtrs. (4x100).....|39.5s........ Nat’! team......... PU 9-7 Aor ea Dee. 1, 1956. . baa er 
. (45200)..... | m., 23.8 s.../U.S. A. Nat’lteam...|U.S. A......5 Ee 5, 1956. . Sydney, 
ae (00) (L, King, A. W. Stan- Aust. 
field, W. T. Barker, 
3.9 > Saaion tae i July 27, 1952. . |Helsinki 
. (4x400)...|3 m., 3.9 s....|Jamaica Team...... amaica, Vy 27, 1952. . 
ees (2400) (A. S. Wint. L. Laing,’ B.W.L. 
H. McKenley, G. 
Rhoden) 
8,200 mtrs. (4x800)...|7 m., 15.8 s...|'Nat'l team......... elgium...... Aug. 8, 1956. Bt 
trs. (4x1,500).. |15 m., 14.8 s..| Budapest, Honved...|Hungary..... Sept. 20, 1955. . |Budapest, 
ag g ) Sport Egyesulet | Hungary 
(F. Mikes, L. Tabori, : 
I. Rozsavolgyi, S. Tharos) 
FIELD EVENTS 
High JUMP.......... 7 1S = . |Charles Dumas...... 1 Ct = Ee ies June 29, 1956. . aera A 
. m. 
Running broad jump.. “ap 84 iS Jesse Owens........ 8c s coo). Wane ty May 25, 1935. .|Ann Arbor 
5 m. 
Run., hop, step, jump. pate ree ae A. F, da Silva....... Bras cacy ee Mar. 16, 1955. . |Mexico City 
* m. 
Pole’vault........... 15 ft., 734 in.. |C. Warmerdam...... jo eee, May 23, 1942.. Modan 
16 lb. shot put....... eiceck in IW: Parry O'Brien: ...jiU, S; Ane. k Nov. 1, 1956..|Los anes 
. m. 
Discus throw........ eiece ey ane Fortune Gordien..../U.S. A....... Aug. 22, 1953.. Pasadena, 
.28 m. 
Javelin throw........ eece ee E. Danielsen........ Norway...... Nov. 26, 1956. . peer 
-71 m. ust. <= 
16 lb. hammer throw.. |220 ft., 10in../M. Krivonsov....... TO SR iss ca July 8, 1956... |Minsk, 
(67.32 m.) U.S.S.R 
Decathlon........... 7,985 pts Rafer Johnson [u. 1 ES ae June 10-11,'55.. bert 
a 
WOMEN 
RUNNING 
MOOPVATOS. =. 05. bees 1054:105:2+. 4.000 She. Jackson, Australia... .. Mar. 8, 1952.. |Sydney, Aust 
ADA PS Gn Gr aies ina), “ice ek BUR ie July 22, 1956... aie Sa 
BSUYALdS. cc. ons. ca .|N. Otkalenko....... HOSS eae June 10, 1956. . Moscow. 
60 meters. Stella Walaslewicz.../Poland....... Sept. 24, 1933... Lemberg 
100 meters . |Mrs. elie! de La Warsaw, 
Hunty ~~... eee Australia Aug. 4, 1955. . Poland 
200 meters.......... RS VRiBsevtces B. Cuthbert. . |Austratlia . . Sept. 16, 1956. . Sydney, Aust. 
AQO*meters. sos... nv) hear ee B. Mathews Australia . .|Jan. 6, 1957. .\Sydney, 
(440 yds.) Aust 
BOOimeters.. ow. ek 2 m.,, 05.0 s...|Nina Otkalenko..... GSS een cae Sept. 24, 1955. . |Zagreb 
Yugo 
RELAY RACES 
440 yards (4x110)....|45.68........ Nat'l. team......... Australia... .. Dec. 5, 1956. . |Sydney, 
(S. B. de la Hunty, Aust. 
N. W. Croker, F. N. 
Mellor, B. Cuthbert) 
400 mtrs. (4x100),,.../44.5 6........ Nat'l. team......... Australia. .... Dec. 1, 1956. .|Melbourne, 
(S. B. de la Hunty, Aust. 
ae Croker, F. Mellor, 
Ni See oe East G July 29 
a) CAM. 5 eRe ast Germany |July 29, 1956. .|Rostock, E. 
(G, Henning, C.Stub- G 
nick, G. Kohler, B. ermany 
Mayer) 
800 mtrs. (4x200)..... /im., 36.48. National team...... TS SiRissas Aug. 9, 1953..|Bucharest, 
(F. Calajnicova, Rumania 
V. RSENIONS, Zs 
Sofronova 
880 yds. (4x220 ek itp HshviisHntkina) Australi 
yds. (4x220)...... m., 36.3 s... |Na GAIN. Siasianttees ustralia..... Dec. 5, 1956.. |Sydney, 
(M. J. Sores N. pren 
W. Croker, F. N. 
Mellor, B. Cuthbert) 
2,640 yards (3x880)...|6 m., 36.2 s... National baer chia Hungary..... July 21, 1954. .|Tata, 
(A Gere ges . Oros, Hungary 
az 
2,400 mtrs. (3x800).../6 m., 27.68... National team...... 


US.S.R 
(N. Otkalenko, A. Lapshina, L. Lisenko) 


Sept. 11, 1955. . 


Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 


{ 
q 
i 
| 
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Sporting Events—World Track and, Field Records; Decathlon; Skating 873 
HURDLES : 


- 80 meters.......... ie les (1 Sea VAL CIAT (ae Seer, See (pean, . ra puly 29, 1956.. prance 


Germany 


Running high jump... a in...) M. McDaniel....... Onassis ah : .. |Melbourne, _ 
° m. 
Broad jump......... 20 ft., 934 te” E Dunska- Poland....... Aug. 20, 1956.. IB unanene 
Bes put (6.35 m.) Krzeskinska Nov. 27, 1956. . |Melbourne 
Dill Th eee eee 54 fc. Alm in.|Galina Zybina...... oO SH SITS eee Oct. 13; 1956. . \Tashkent, 
_ Discus throw........ 1874 ., 14 in.|N, Dumbadze...... URSSRe vs. Oct. 18, 1952.. rpilist 
4 Mm. 
BRRUUERUMN ss caiio.z (ssa ous.» ss 180848 ia.) N. Konjaeva.,...... TORS SeEO es cic ho. Aug. 6, 1954..|Kiev, 
‘Pentathlon.......... 4,767 pts... ..|N. Vinogradova,....|U.S.8.R...... Aug. 11-12, '56 Mascoue : 


Decathlon and Pentathlon National Champions 


DECATHLON 


(100 meters, broad jump, shot put, high jump, F 
javelin ana 1300 porate P, put, high jump, 400 meters, 110 meters hurdles, discus, pole vault, 


erpane neat UU ICLELS |) oe ee OO EE eee 

Year Champion Affiliation Points 
1941. |\John Borican.............. Asbury Park A. C 5666 
1942 |William Terwilliger......... Unattached, DeKalb, Illinois. cnt he oa Eee 6802 
1943 |William Watson............ Detroit Police A.A. .......- Ee eco os 5994 
Brooklyn oe Base... 5748 
Marquette University 5886 
New York University. 6466 
.| New York University... 6715 
Unattached, Tulare, Calif 7224 
.| Unattached, Tulare, Calif . 7556 
,| Unattached, Tulare, Calif. .........0.enssccseees 8042 
.|Illinois A. C........ ehasent'g sya sife,w = 3Leofey tgs Stale iene a eeteee 7834 
"Prlare, CANE. .4 Cece ducts cats sos gee sey epi atetele 7825 
Plsinheld IN. J's. especies sete ect +> as oate eu womes 7235 
PossAneeles AL LC> sats. aie oc'eto de gh sae ngcaiereae 6501 
RospAngeles A. Cis sic pins cus + sagen iecwratapaclisuaee 6873 
ot OFe Yay. Cer ee er We 7754 
New York Pioneer Club.......... 2... 50+ + 500-5 7164 

PENTATHLON 
(Broad jump, discus, javelin, 200 meters and 1,500 meters.) 

Year Champion Affiliation Points 

1941 /j|John Borican............... Asbury Park’ A. Ores sler aje'e bp eles je/etaata mcelanshelaheretols 3244 
1942 Not held. 

1943 |Eulace Peacock............- U. 8S. C. G., Manhattan Beach, New York........ 3225 
1944 /Eulace Peacock.... BiG. 8: 'CLG., NeW. York. 6 oe icicles eine wun een 2852 
1945 /Eulace Peacock.... .|U. 8. C. G., New York....... 3148 
1946 |Charles E. Beaudry .|Marquette Club, Milwaukee 2885 
1947 John Voight _ |Baltimore O. 'T. and: F. Cu... cece eee esc sceues 2972 
1948 |Russell Thomas . Jeannette, Pa.......---eseeese 3283 
1949 |Wilbur Ross... ; Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 3414 
1950 |Wilbur Ross..... ** [Baldwin-Wallace.......--cccc sec esse ncnecengers 3277 
1951 |Brayton Norton...........+ San Diego Naval Training Certer.............+- 3452 
*1952 |Brayton Norton............ Laguna Beach, Calif. ......... see cence eee cees 3129 
1953 (Brayton Norton............ Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif............ 3278 
1954 |Brayton Norton........---- Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif.......... ae 3400 
#955. |Des Koch....---....:--.5% University of Southern California.............%- 3216 
1956 _'Howard Smith............. University of Southern California. .............: 3033 


New scoring system inaugurated. 


Figure Skating Championships in 1957 
WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Feb. 26-Mar. 2 : 

Men—1, David W. Jenkins, United States; 2, Canada; 2, Marika Kilius and Franz Ningel, West 
Tim Brown, United States; 3, Charles Snelling, Germany; 3, Maria and Otto Jelinek, Canada. 
Canada. Dance—June Markham and Courtney Jones, 

Ladies—i, Carol E. Heiss, United States: 2, Great Britain; 2, Geraldine Fenton and William 
Hanna Eigel, Austria; 3, Ingrid Wendl, Austria. McLachlan, Canada; 3, Sharon McKenzie and 

Pairs—i1, Barbara Wagner and Robert Paul, Bert Wright, United States. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Berkeley, Calif., Mar. 13-16 
Men—David W. Jenkins, Colorado Springs, Bradley Lord, Swampscott, Mass. Ladies: Carol 
Colo. ; J. Wanek, Ozone Park ,N. Y. Silver Dance: Judy 
Ladies—Carol E. fee Snnte oe is " Lamar and Ronald Lundington, S. C. of Boston. 
Pairs—Nancy Rouillard, Stoneham, Mass., an Midwestern, Souix City, Iowa, Jan. 31-Feb, 2— 
Ronald Ludington, Skating Club of Boston. Men: Tommy DeBaca, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Men’s Junior—Bradley Lord, Swampscott, ae Ladies: Stephanie Westerfeld, Colorado Springs, 
Ladies danior Carol yene ks eae ee ‘ Golo. Pairs; Mary Jane Watson and John Jar- 
Junior Pairs—lla Ray Hadley an ay MD mon, Colorado Springs, Colo. Dance: Gayle Kizer, 


0 ae ae Kelley, Newton, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio, and John Allen, Lansing, Mich. 
Ladies’ Novice—Diana J. Lapp, Denver F.S.C. . Pacific Coast, Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 14-16— 


es Dene een and John J. Bej- wen: James Short, Los Angeles, P.8.C. Ladies: 
2 AS) Se 8 fie Barbara Ann Roles, Blade an ge Club. Pairs: 
Bedel H. Harned Trophy—Los Angeles F.S.C., anita ‘Tefkin and James Barlow, Paramount, 
pereints: U. S. Sectionals Calif. Dance: Aileen Kahre and Charles Phillips, 

Eastern, Hershey, Pa., Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Men: Paramount, Calif. 
NORTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Rochester, N. Y-, Feb. 9-10 A E . 
Men—David W. Jenkins, Colorado Springs, Colo: Ledeiee pcraniges Skating Club, Granite Club, 
i ronto, Ont. 

Ladies—Carol E. Heiss, Ozone Park, N. ¥. Pairs-Barbara Wagner and Robert Paul, 


Dance—Geraldine Fenton and William Mc- Toronto S.C. 
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American Track and Field Reeocds” 


Source: Amateur Athletic Union. Indoor records are for tracks not more than 220 yards per lap un- 


less otherwise noted. (F) designates foreign holder of American record 
parable records by American citizens also are listed. A number of new 


MEN—OUTDOOR 


in such f 


: mstances best com- 
records await confirmation. 


sia | Time ~|~S~*=“‘ézmfode =—=—=SCSs*dYC Were Maden) eee 


Distance Time 
( |Melvin FE. Patton... . 
| |James Se Sattar 
SPaYS 23 (A BS brie eos on Sightiie aretl 
ee y eras | David Sime.......... 
ee Sime. a aes 
"ae Cul TSR ere Snir a Simes gt ees 
330 varda ae 7) Bea Sec ee eee Roland A. Locke. .... 
ht curve 
Paieccas. t= 2 oh Saree ere ere ae Andrew Stanfield. ...- 
Se sel ( \C. W. Paddock....... 
300 yards..... BOD Blain scenes \ |Gliff Bourland..:-... 
440 yards..... “ch orate tins eee ea a i 
yards..... m., 09.2 s........./Ben Eastman...... 
ards..... 1 m., 48.68......... Malvin oer hitbeld r 
Seo Rards: figs 4969 Be ncsw ees Lonnie Spurrier...... ‘Berkeley, Calif... 
ihree turns) 
880 yards. oe " 1 m., 47.638 . |Arnold Sowell........ ‘Boulder, Colo............- 
erkeley, Calif 
Ran Island rs 
‘Los Angeles, Calif 
. (Compton, Calif. .........|June 
. |London, England......... ug. 
‘East Lansing, — Spe oe: Nov. 
‘Swarthmore, Pa.......... Apr. 
. Randall's taleadds DES. June 
New York, N. Y¥.. Nov. 
New. York, N--¥ oops sas Novy. 
New SOrk, Is Rn. scence Nov. 
F New York, No WY. - occe. ce Nov. 
1 h., 21 m., 45.3 s.. : [Mikko Wickens = - iNew: York, No Y..20 fea June 
15 miles.... | |4 hh.) 23 m_, 24.2 s.... (Charles Pores........ ‘ew. York. NOV 72 cee .| June 
10 miles...... 1 h., 58 m., 27.6 s.,...|James Clark......... CeltiesPark, N.Y... -.<c26 Nov. 
2 hour........ 11 mi., 153 yds. .. [Albin Stenroos....... New York, N. Y.......-.. May 
MEN—JNDOOR 
Ralph Metcalfe. .....| Notre Dame, Ind......... March 
Jesse Owens.........|Chicago; TH. . 233525 ee |March 
Sam S. Stoller....... Chicago, TU ic 2. ascanaes March 
60 yards...... Ty) SR ae BU Carteticnquccnrasu Indianapolis. .~. . .235.cctshes Mareh 
tire track) Charles F. Peters.....|Bloomington, Ind......... S 
James J. Golliday.....|Chicago, Til....... 
Thane Baker. .......|Boulder, Colo. . 
60 yards......|/6.9s James Golliday . .|Madison, Wis... . 
100 yards. 5s .| David Sime.... .| Washington, D. C 
220 yards 2.2 .| Theo. P. Ellison...... Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
220 yards. 2.1 Robert Rodenkirchen.| Hanover, N. H.. 
(long. laps) 
300 yards..... 30.5 James Lingel. Buffalo, N..Y..... 
300 yards. .... 30.3 Herbert Mekeniey (HE) Chicago, Il xc onm. ieee 
(dirt track, 
around 2 curves) 
440 yards..... -h ee hSieeaeroices Stace ee Roy Cochran........ New York, N. Y.......«. March 
pv arcs- a ny Ak a Rete oe Herbert Mekeniey (EF). Chicago, TM’... o.<.<kjetsircste March 
rt track) 
500 yards..... GUA B Ss icretr chars hecioss7s ie, « Charles Jenkins. ..... New “York, Ni. Yex.tpn ote Feb. 
600 yards.....)/1 m., 09.5 s8......... Mal Whitfield........ New York, N. Y 
880 yards..... 1 m., 50.5.6......... John Borican........ New York, N. 
880 yards..... ey. fo ee eae John Woodruff,...... Hanover, N. H 
pane) Don Gehr New York, N 
. on Gehrmann...... ew York, 
1,000 yards. 2. mz, 08.28 : { Arnold Sowell........ New York, N. 
1,320 yards. ..|3.m., 01.28......... Joseph M, Deady....|New York, N. 
1,320 yards....|/3 m., 02.6s8..... .|John Borican........| New York, N 
(long laps) 
1 00) Cees 4m., 03.68......... Gunnar Nielsen (F) .,.| New York, N. 
* 4m., 03.8 8.. .| Wes Santee.......... Boston, Mass 
2cmmlles, ee 8 m., 50.5 s. Horace Ashenfelter pe York, N. 
3 miles......./13 m., 45. Gregory Rice. ..... New York, N. 
2-miles. 3.1... 19 m., 27. William Ritola (F).... New, York; N. 
19 m., 39. onhag..... .| New York, N. 
5 miles......./24 m., 21. William Ritola (F) New York, N. 
4 24 m., 59. V. Bonhag. New York, N. 
6 miles....... 30 m,, 24, . Kolehmainen Buffalo, N. ¥ 
WeIDNOS Soe Ca 35 m., 36. Kolehmainen. Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Simileg.. 2... 40 m., 47. . Kolehmainen. Buffalo, sy Y 
9 miles....... 46 m., 00, . Kolehmainen. .| Buffalo, N. ¥ 
10 miles...... 51 m., 06. . Kolehmainen. ‘|Buffalo; N. ¥ 
25 miles...... 2h., 44 m., 50s - Maloney.....3... New York, N. 
MEN—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 
W. Williams......... Berlin, Ger... 05.52.08, Aug, 
100 meters... .|10.0 6... ......0.0. Ira Murchison. ...... Berlin, ‘Gor secs Aug. 
Leamon King........ Ontario, Callf. 000.4. 26 Oct. 
200 meters: .../20.08...........0... David Sime......... Sanger, Callf..0. 00.0. oh. June 
200 meters. ...|20.5 8..........000 0 Roland Locke........ Lincoln, Nebr............ May 
ea ourye) A 
Meters... .|20.6 B....... cee seee Andrew Stanfield..... Los Angeles, MES cigs ire 
sort turn): ; ee Se Nae 
meters. . Securitas wipe es ...| Andrew pee eaet -|Philadelphia, Pa........., May 
400 meters. .../45.28.............. Lou Jones........... Los Angeles, Calif........ June 
A 7 ~ 
meters..../1 m., Ol g........... Mal Whitfield........ Antwerp, Belgium........ Jul 
600 meters....)1 m., 17.38......... Mal Whitfield........ Long Beaoh, Calit Wa er Se 
800 meters. ...!/1 m., 46.48......... Tom Courtney....... Los Angeles, Calif........ June 
1,000 meters... .|2 m.. 20.8 s. -(Mal Whitfeld........ Eskilstuna, Sweden... .... Aug, 
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1951 
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Distance Time Holder Where Made Date 
1,500 meters... |3 m., 42.88......... Wes Santee.......... Compton, Calif...... su 
3,000 meters... |8 m., 12.2 s. Fr ‘lt 5 feed ee eae 20" 1920 
5,000 meters... |14 m., 16.2 William, Dellinger... .|Los Angeles, Calif. . . |Nov 1,1 
8,000 meters... |25 m., 44 8 WJ. Kramer... ..... Celtic Park, N. Y. :/June 2; - 1912 


Janusz Kusocinski (IF) |Los Angeles. Calif. 


m., PAE VIEL ec. Mea ac Los Angeles, Calif........ June 7, 1956 
METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 
( Jesse Owens........ New York, N. 
60 meters..... iG Met ae ew «ints ne | Ben Johnson....... New York, N. 
Herbert Thompson. |New York, N. 
100 meters. ...|10.78.......2 00000408 Robt. Rodenkirchen. .|Brooklyn, N. 
200 meters. .../22.2s.......... ../Theo. P. Ellison,..... Brooklyn, N. 
+400 meters. ...|/47.9 s.......... ,.|Ro n New York, N. 
500 meters. . 1 m., 02.9 s.. { Mal Whitfield. New York, N. 
Mal. Whitfield. .|Chicago, Il 
600 meters. 1 m., 20.3 s.. James B. Herbert New York, N. 
800 meters. 1 m., 50s... John Borican New York, N 
800 meters. ...|1 m., 47 s. John Woodruff Hanover, N. 
(long laps) 
1,000 meters...|2 m., 26.4 s......... Lloyd Hahn......... New York, N. 
1,500 meters. ../3 m., 48.3 8......... Wes Santee.......... New York, N. 
2,000 meters...|5 m., 22.4 s......... Paavo Nurmi (F)..... Buffalo Ne Wate memes 
3, meters...|/8 m., 17.7 8......... Horace Ashenfelter...|New York, N. 
4,000 meters...|11 m., 27.48......... Horace Ashenfelter. ..|New York, N. 
5,000 meters...|14 m., 23.2 8........ William Ritola (F)...|New York, N. 
14 m., 30.9 s........ Donald R. Lash...... New York, N. 
WALKING—OUTDOOR 
1 mile... 29. New York, N. 27, 1 
2 miles. 48. Williamsburg, L. I 30, 1884 
3 miles. 09. New York, N. 6, 1883 
4 miles. 40 . Armstrong Jr..|/New York, N. Y¥ 6, 1877 
5 miles 36 m., 10 . H. Goulding (F)...|/New Brunswick, 23, 1915 
d. ew York, N. 22, 1880 
6 miles 43 m., 28. .| New Brunswick, N. J..... 23, 1915 
5 8. err oston, Mass........ » 1880 
7 miles 50 m., 40 New Brunswick, N. J 23, 1915 
“alae 52 m., 51 Forest Park, L. I. , 1926 
8 miles....... 1h., im New York, 24, 1918 
9 miles....... 1h., 10 m., 08 s.. Boston, ‘Mass. .iicie'as 2 aye , 1880 
10 miles...... 1h., 17m Boston, Mass...........5 5, 18: 
15 miles...... 2h., 2m .|New York, 13, 1921 
O miles...... 3h., 8m .|New York, N. , 1879 
25 miles...... 4h.,3m .|New York, N , 1879 
Pnour.....-.. 7 mi., 1,437 yd .|New York, N 24, 1918 
BOUTS... 2. 14 mi., 1, New York, N 13, 1921 
Dia 
lmile......../6m., 19.2 s. New York; "NS You sassaer 
2 miles....... 13 m., 37s as. |New York, Nu. ¥.cusema 
eNO. os 20 m., 49.8 8........ G. H. Goulding (F)...|/Brooklyn, N. ¥........... 
eiilles. 2.1.3... 28 m., 06.2 8s......../G. H. Goulding (F)...|/Brooklyn,.N. Y.. ’ 
5miles....... 35 m., 48.48........ Ugo Frigerio a uN New York, N. Y.. ; 
OMHeS. .. 43 m., 09.8 s....... ./Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New Work, Nisan vec. ener 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 


ters., ,|12 m., 52.7s........|Henry Laskau. . .|Long Beach, Calif 
2000 cters,. (22 m., 56.8 8......,.|Harry Hinkel. ‘|Milwaukee, Wis. 
10,000 meters. . |47 m., 05 s.......... Harry Hinkel. ../ Yonkers, N. Y.. 
15,000 meters. .|1 h., 14 m., 368..... John Knackste .|Forest Park, N. Y. 


POTS Biverecscs\ cuss 5 Henry Cieman (F)....)New York, N. Y.......... Feb. 23, 1935 

eee « é ae akinesia Louis Welch.... ‘|Boston, Mass. . . ‘1 [Feb. , 1934 
3,000. meters 12 m., 49s..... ...,.{/William Plant.., .|Brooklyn, N. Y. ...|Feb. 13, 1926 
4/000 meters. ..|17 m., 13.2 Q. A, Goulding (F).../Brooklyn, N. Y.,......-. Mareh 30, 1912 
- "147 m., 51.2 J. B. Pearman hae New York, N. x + ee March 1a, 1925 

f -, 50.6 .| William Plant........ ew YOrk, Ne WY csiteriepaiers re A 

2000 eaters 3 ee ine ‘lUgo Frigerio (F)..... New York, N. Y.......... March 28, 1925 
8/000 meters...|35 m., 35.6 ‘|Ugo Frigerio iK a New York, N. Y.......... March 28, 1925 
9:000 meters. ..|40°m., 10.8 ‘lUgo Frigerio (F)..... New York, N. Yecwcccss es Mareh 28, 1925 
10,000 meters. . |44 m., 38 Ugo Frigerio (F)..... Newavork, N. VY. nceeeeee March 28, 1925 


RELAY RACING 
(Long track—More than 220 yards per lap. *Denotes indoor record.) 


100)—39.5s., United States Na- 1060 yards sprint medley (440, 100, 220, $00)— 
eal een Ciuiscs King, Baker, Morrow), ‘*lm. 52.0s., N. Y. Grand St. Boys (H. McKenley, 
Melbourne, Australia, Dec. 1, 1956. A. Stanfield, G. Rhoden, M. Whitfield), New York, 
440 yards (4x110)—40.1s., Univ. of Texas (Schnei- N. Y., Feb. 14, 1953. 
der, Prewitt, ire Daugherty), Lawrence, 1600 meters (4x400)—3m. 4s., United States 
MGO0" meters" (4x200)—1m. Ms. University, of inkl, winland, "July 27, 1992.” white a 
an any fupates, Gali? June 1, 1934; u.8.C. a mile (4x440)—3m, 07.3 ip United stare 
C , Los Angeles, . Jenkins, T. Cow Be a ? 
| aC a mena” : Los Angeles, Calif, Noy, 1, 1056, *3m. 144 s1,N. 
i : —Im. 24s. Univ. of Southern Gran . Boys (H. McKenley, A. Sta’ ,G 
ena ene Stocks, Pasquale, Frazier), ..Rhoden, M. Whitfield), Buffalo, N. Y., March 21, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 20, 1949; Abilene Chris- 1953. 
Bea (woochodse, —Searest,, Conder. Morrow), Two miles (4x880)—%m. 25.2s., So. Pacific A-A.U. 
most acters medley relay (100, 200, 300, 400)— Cia, ag. i066 */m, 33.9=., Seton Hall Collese 
1m. 50s., United States Team (Mal Whitfield, Craig (Anthony Luciano, Robert Rainer, Frank Fletcher 
Dixon, Richard Ault, Andrew Stanfield), Basle, Ghet Lipski), New York City, March 25, 1942,” 
Switzerland, Aug. 20, 1949. 1m, 56.1s., New York A , , » 1942. 
A.C (Willard Allen, John Kunit, Milton Flewellin, 4 miles (4x1 mile)—16m. 52.6s., United States 
James McPoland), New York, N. Y., July 9, 1935. Team (J. Montes, W. Druetziler, Ww. Santee, J. 
*(440, 100, 200, 300)—1m. 59.%s. New York Curb Barnes), London, Aug, 4, 1952. *l%m, 21.%s., 
Exchange A. A. (James-Herbert, Harry Hoffman, Univ. of Pennsylvania (Gene Venzke. Carl Coan, 
Edward O’Suilivan, George Dee), New York City, William McKniff, Daniel Dean), Buffalo, N. Y., 


Feb. 27, 1937. Mar. 11, 1933. 
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2,900 meters medley (4 200, 800, 1,500)— 
Gm. 58.98., U.S. Army Team | H. Bright, G. bron 
Cryer, *W. Druetzler), Buffalo, N. Y., J 28, 


1953, 

Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—7m. 18.85. New 
York University (Leslie MacMitchell, oo Cotter, 
Dave Lawyer, Bill Hulse), New York Ci re May 
26, 1942. *7m. 25.3s., New York University (Fabian 

Trancis, Jared Fangboner, Joe Fee eke Mac- 
Mitchell), New York City, Feb. 1941 

215 miles distance medley (380, 440, 13 
mile)—9m. 50.4s., Uniy. of Kansas (F. ‘Cindrich, 
L. Koby, A. Dallzell, W. Santee), Des Moines, 
lowa, Apr. 24, 1954. 

Sprint mediey relay (440, 220, 220, 880)—3m. 
20.2s., Univ. of Kansas (F, Cindrich, R. Popes xt 


R. Blair, W. Santee), Austin, Tex., Apr. 2, 1954. 
6,000-meter So eee 09.0 s., ‘United States 
team (G. King, I. Matza, J. Beatty, J. Villareal), 


Finland, treed ‘10, 1956. 
HURDLE BACING 


60 yards: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*7.1s., Harri- 
son Dillard, New York City, March 20, 1948; Lee 
Calhoun, New York, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1956. Five 
2 ft. 6 in, hurdles—*6.8s., Medill Gartiser, Kansas 
City, Mo., Feb. 28, 1948. Dirt track—*6.8s., Harri- 
son Dillard, Lafayette, Ind. March 22, ue 

65 meters: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—8.3s., Allan 
Tolmich. New York City, Feb. 22, 1941. 

10 yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*8.3s. .» Richard 
Attlesey, Navy Olympic Team, Washington, D.C., 
Jan. 12, 1952. Six 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles (dirt track)— 
7.8s., Robert E. Wright, Chicago, March 6, 1942; 
Harrison Dillard, Chicago, Ill., March 15, 1947. 

120 yards: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.4 s., J. 
Davis, "Bakersfield, Calif., June 9, 1956. 

110 meters: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.4 s., J. 
Davis, Bakersfield, Calif., June 22, 1956. *14.4 s., 
Haakon Lidman (Sweden), Davisville, = iz April 
ibs aon *15,.8 s., Sol Furth, Brooklyn, N , Jan, 

200 meters: Ten 2 ft. 6 in, hurdles—22.2 s., David 
Sime, Durham, C., May 5, 1956. 

220 yards: Tem 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.2 s., David 
Sime, Durham, N. C., May 5, 1956. 

400 meters: Ten 3 ft, hurdles—49.5 s., G. Davis, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 29, 1956. 

440 yards: Ten 3 ft. hurdies—51.5 s., Eddie 
Southern, Houston, Texas, June 8, 1958. 

STEEPLECHASE 

$,000 meters—8m, 45.49., Horace Ashenfelter, 
Helsinki, July 25, 1952. 

3,000 meters—*8m, 48.6s., Thomas Deckard, New 
York City, Feb, 27. 1937. 

2 miles—9m. 55.2s., Tom Deckard, New Orleans. 


La., Jan. 1, 1939. *9m, 35.4s., Joseph P. McClus- 
key, New York, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1941 


JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS 
Stamding high jump—5 ft. 534 in., Leo Goeh- 
ring. Travers Island, N. Y¥., June 14, ioi3. *5 ft. 
: eget M. Osborn, St. Louis, Mo., April 
“Running high jump—7 ft. 1% in., Charles Dumas, 


Los Angeles, Calif., June 29, 1956. Board take-off: 
* Denotes indoor record. 


*6 ft. 1 in., Kenneth Wiesner, 
March oe 1953. Dirt we cat wee fi. 9 wish 


Owens, Ann az re 
9 in., Jesse Owe New York City.’ 
Running 5: 


hop, step and jump—52 
Sharpe, Saetecerrties Australia, Noy. 21, 1956. 
POLE emcees 

For height—15 ft. 734 in., 
dam, Modesto, Calif., May 23, we cis 5 tt. errs in., 
(board runway), Cornelius Warmerdam, Chicago, 
Ill., Mar. 20, 1943. 

For disiance—*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, New 
York City, Oct. 31, 1910. 

THROWING 16-LB. HAMMER 

Weight (including handle) 16 Ibs.. entire len 
4 feet, thrown from 7-foot circle—224 ft. 10% 
Harold Connolly, Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 2, 


PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT 


63 ft. 2 in, W._Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles, 
a Nov. 1, 1956. 
ft. 514 in., W. Parry O’Brien; New York, 
N. Feb. 18, 1956. 
Right and left hands, with toe board—91 ft. 
ix 4 in. (right hand, 50 ft. 6 in.; left hand, 41 ft. 
in.), Ralph Rose, Oakland, Calif., June 2. 
‘bia. Without toe board—91 ft. 10 in. (right hand, 
49 ft. 10 in.; left hand, 42 ft.), Ralph Rose, Amer- 
ican League Park, New York City, Sane 12, 1912. 


THROWING THE DISCUS 
ngs 4 lbs. 644 oz. From 8 it, a5 in. circle— 


194 ft. 6 'in., Fortune Gordien, Pasadena, Calif., 
Aug. ‘So. 1953. 
THROWING THE JAVELIN 

270 feet, Franklin Held, Pasadena, Calif., Sept. 
22, 1956. qHROWING WEIGHTS 

56-Ib. Lae for distance, thrown with sgh 
hands from a 7-ft. circle without follow—44 ft. 2 
an goret Backus, Randall’s Island, New York, 
une 

56-lb. weight for height—16 ft. 1114 in., P, Dono- 
van, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 20. “i914. 
for distance—60 ft. 
James H. en ee 
1949. *63 ft. 101% in., Robert Backus, New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 18, 1956. 


ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 


1,143 points, Robert E. Richards, Pasadena, 
Calif., Aug. 25, 1951. 
DECATHLON 


7,985 points, Rafer Johnson, Kingsburg, Calif., 
June 10, 1955. 


PENTATHLON 


3,400 points, Brayton Norton, Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 25, 1954. 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy is awarded annually to the athlete who “‘by his (or her) 
ence. example and influence as an amateur, has done the most during the year to advance 
he cause of sportsmanship.’’ The A. A. U. polls sports leaders throughout the country in its search. 


Name Sport Points Year Name Sport Points 
1930. .|Robert T. Jones ....... « AND: Curtis, seni Swimmi 94 
1981, Barney Berlinger....... .. |Felix A. Blanchard..... Football 608 
1932,.\J, A. Bausch. . . /Arnold Tucker ........ Football. . 597 
1933. ./Glenn Cunningham. ohn B. Kelly, Jr...... Rowing 663 
1934,.|W. R. Bonthron .. {Robert B. Mathias..... Track....| 1,491 
1935,.)W. L. Little, Jr .. |Richard T. Button... .. Skating .. 947 
1936, ./Glenn Morris 50... | Fred (Wilts oc.Naleascce rack.. 1,197 
1987. J. D. Budge .. [Rev. Robt. E. Richards .| Track 1263 
eon: Don Lash...... ..|Horace Ashenfelter.....| Track 1,112 
1940. . W. Burk..... ..|Dr, Sammy Lee Diving 1,676 
tote Gregory Rice...... ..|Mal Whitfield .. Track ...!| 1,689 
1941... pone eee a . Harrison Dillard... ||! Track....| 1:375 
1943..|Gilbert Dodds. . Track... 860 Spe RO ate Divicg. | Ail 


Bobsled cuaispiaene in 1957 


World Two-Man Championship, St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, Feb. 3—Eugenio Monti and Renzo 
Alvera, Italy. Time (4 runs)—5:17.94, 

A.A.U. Championships, Lake Placid, Ni Y., 
Feb. 9-10—Two-Man: Stan Benham ‘and Pat 
Martin, Lake Placid Sno Birds. Time—5:10.29. 
Four-Man: Stan Benham, Pat Martin, Chuck 
Peconn, Bond Helmer, Lake Placid Sno Birds, 

North American Championships, Lake Placi 

N. Y¥., Feb. 23-24—Two-Man: John Helmer ei 


Dick Cheverette, Lake Placid Sno Birds, 
eee grout Man: Pay elage, Neil Ronen 
ames Lamy Yr 
Niles Sa de jane y, Saranac Lake Bobsled 
World Four-Man Championship, St, 
Switzerland, Feb. 10—Switzer A 
Zoller driver. Time—5:11.45. oe ee 


Deterding Cup Boblet Race, St. Moritz, Switzer 
land, Feb. 22—Maj. Jerry O’Tool 
Robert Dietz, USAF. Time—s: 337.10, and Cane: 


Moritz, 
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American College Track and Field Records 
Records to Oct. 1, 1957 
Event Record Holder-college Where made Date 
Melvin Patton, U. S. C....}Fresno, Calif.......| May 15, 1 
{ cD Es North- fs: = 
ie WRSUGMI cle ie no iar ....|Evanston, Tll....... May 14, 1955 
OD ICE Gs Ging ae blogs ted koa Se Po David Sime, Duke.,... ...;/Sanger, Calif....... nee 9, 1956 
David Sime, Duke........ Raleigh, N. C...... May 18, 1957 
ee pdt Abilene lencneere 
Stian,.......+...../Austin, Texas.....: June 15, 1957 
BE MOS ass ewsiv a ens RUM Ban nance oes David Sime, Duke......../Sanger, Calif....... June 9, 1956 
BPS) ce eis) slo.0.c tere a6 AG DBS vas erehh ..,|Herb McKenley, Ilinois...|Champaign, Ill,....)June 1, 1946 
BER URBYAES Sy Ssh orekaye x witaigpe as 6 1 m. 47.6 s......| Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh .|Boulder, Colo......|June 25, 1955 
‘A aa Spa siete tere : m. one Base hes ee tomar e Coat aa ...|June 4, He 
oo SS aces ae. |B at 7 27 Bhs. sas - ‘ernando esma, U.S. C.| Berkeley, ...../June 21, 1955 
MIC TOLAY.. 6. J.e.c ek ws SOLD hata vacs v4 Texas Univ., (Wilson, ‘: 
rere eget spake tae 
OU) ite ae ae ..{Austin, Texas......|Apr. 20, 1957 
BaGrya: relay ...6....... Ramet 2207 'Ss wait Texas Univ,, (Wilson, P 
Gainey, pone! nei ORT 
OM) cenere sere 2 ,....| Austin, Texas...... Apr. 5,1 
I mile relay:..... Beyer | SsO9 Ac) rer. wis ele ..|California (Reese, Froom, p 
Barnes, Klemmer)...... Los Angeles, Calif. .|June 17, 1941 
2 mile relay.........:. FARM, BE co Ms Chawla Fordham (Foley, Tarsney, 
Persichetty, Courtney). .|Los Angeles, Calif. .|May 21, 1954 
Amilerelay........... 17 m. 8.6 s.,.....|Michigan (Mole, Hickman, 
Ross, McEwen)........ Ypsilanti, Mich....|May 3, 1952 
Sprint medley relay....|3 m. 20.2 s8...... Kansas (Cindrich, Moody, 
Blair, Santee).......... Austin, Texas...... Apr. 2, 1954 
Distance medley relay. .|9 m. 50.3 s......|Kansas (Cindrich, Koby, 
Dalzell, Santee)........ Des Moines, Ia.....|Apr. 24. 1954 
480 yd, shuttle relay... .|0:58.4........ , .| Missouri (McIntyre, Eng- 
{ lund, Wiebe, Batch). ...|Des Moines, Iowa. .|Apr. 27, 1957 
120 yds. high hurdles... |13.5 s........... Dick Attiesey, U. S. C.....|Fresno, Calif..... ..|May 13, 1950 
220 yds. low hurdles....|22.2 s......,..... David Sime, Duke........ Durham, N.C..... May _5, 1956 
440 yd. hurdles........ Det Barsinv ccs Nate Bob DeVinney, Kansas. . .| Des Moines, Ia.....| Apr. 25, 1952 
PO JUMID Ses ees 6 ft. 11% in.....|Ernie Shelton, U. S. C....|Los Angeles, Calif. .| June 18, 1955 
Broad jump. .........- 26 ft. 81% in.....|Jesse Owens, Ohio State...|Ann Arbor, Mich...|May 25, 1935 
pg a (60 ft. 3in....... Bill Neider, Kansas....... Lawrence, Kans....|Apr. 14, 1956 
OTSA) ae ee 1246 ft. lin...... Les Bitner, Kansas....... Los Angeles, Calif. .|Jume 18, 1955 
BEAINMET. 2... ee os 204 ft. 514 in... .| Albert Hall, Cornell... ...|Bakersfield, Calif. . .| June 23, 1956 
SUEUR Marctaie' yes: fares ova" 190 ft. 7g in..... Sim Iness, So. California...| Lincoln, Nebr...... June 20, 1951 
mole vault...........-~ 15 ft. 334 in... ..| Don Bragg, Villanova..... Stockton, Calif... .. June 2, 1956 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 
Source: National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


Site and year 


Event Record Holder School 
{ Jesse Owens . |E. Tech., Cleveland, O.| Chicago, Il., 1933 
100 yds......---- 0:09.4........- James Jackson. Alameda, Calif....... Berkeley, Calif., 1954 
Jesse Owens... E. Tech., Cleveland, O.| Chicago, Ill., 1933 
22). eit |: ea O220.7.0 bocce Eddie Southern.....|Sunset H. S., Dallas, 
‘ fe Austin, Texas, 1955 
440 yds.......... OehGad artis ws Jerry White..........|Cor 
coran, Calif. Chico, Calif., 1956 
RMU c oc ee ee aD Zeon setae Don Bowden.........|Abraham Lincoln Sch,.| Berkeley, Calif., 1954 
San Jose, Cali 
UOT UGS ee PERGEE gs = James Bowers....../.. DeKalb H.S., DeKalb, 


120-yd. high hdles.|0:13.9 
CORE ts io isuaa eae \Charles E. Tidwell..... 


180-yd. low hurdles 


George O. Hearn 


Merion H. §&., 


Senior 


Independence (Kans. 
12 Aten 


200-yd. low hurdles |0:21.7........ |william Bless........ .|Thomas Jefferson, San 
tee eee sty 
0) he eee 6 ft. 934 in.... |Walter Mangham, Jr.,. |Senior H.S., New 
aia : miCastles Pak pens 
Broad jump...... 25 ft. 4144 in...|Monte Upshaw....... edmont, Calif...... 
Pole vault (indoor) |13 ft. 31s in...|Fletcher A. Gilders.... Northwestern H. 8., 
pee Mine ae 
... 45 ft. 4% in....|James A. Brewer...... Nort. oenix H. 8. 
Pole vault (out) 8 ee ca ee 
Shot put (12 Ib.).. |64 ft. 34 in....|Clark Branson. . ., |Pasadena, Calif...... 
Discus Brae). .,. |154 ft. y in....\|Edsei Wiboets. ..|Wolbach, Nebr....... 
Discus.......-+--- 184 ft. 23, in..|Alfred Oerter...... . Sewanhaka H.S., _ 
| Amityville, N. Y... 
Hevelln..,.....-. \222 ft. 1034 in. |Jan. A, Sikorsky....... Ramsay H. S., Mt. 
Pleasant, Pa....... 
: Relays 
440 yd. relay..... 0:42.05. as Conway, Branch, Gath-|Boys’ High, Brooklyn, 
ers, Montgomery.... Be A cern Sooo 
UG! a oe 1059-1540 ee serene Batten, White, Randall,|Jefferson H. S., Los 
PTI OS EA a ciace ols ork Angeles, Calif...... 
OPEN sc ce eee Sey As. Smajstria, Robins, Robert E. Lee H.5., 
Davis, Wilson..... .|_ Bay 3 
PIE ove ee ts oid $96.0). 6 6 sie Hadley, Saunders, Way,|Bellflower (Calif.) 
Wray oe By Sos ens, Fo wae ' 


Sterling, Ilt., 1956 
Ardmore, Pa., 1957 
Wichita, Kans., 1955 
Dallas, 1948 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 1956 
Berkeley, Calif.,. 1954 


Detroit, 1949 


Phoenix, Ariz., 1957 

Pasadena, Calif., 1957 

Kearney, Nebr., 1937 

Amityville, N. Y., 
1954 


Mt, Pleasant, Pa., 1957 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1948 
Chico, Calif., 1956 


town, Texas....|Austin, Texas, 1955 
Nar CRS Calit., 


International Cricket Records—The Ashes Trophy 


story in the London S 


story said the body of 


an earthenware urn five inches high, filled 
of the English team in Melbourne, Australia. 


ENGLAND 
“The Ashes,’ mythical trophy of worla cricket supremacy 


VS. AUSTRALIA 


porting Times after England lost the 1882 


English cricket would be cremated an 
with ashes, was presen 
Results since 1933 have been: 


i933 England 
1935-1951 Australia 


World Record—Jim Laker set a world 
test, July 31, by taking 19 wickets to hi 


gained its name from a humorous 


test match with Australia. The 


ted to Ivo 


d the ashes taken to Australia, In 1883 


Bligh (Lord Darnley) 


1953 England 
1954 England (3 to 1) 
1956 England (2 to 1, 2 drawn) 


match record in test cricket in the fourth 1956 international 
elp England beat Australia by an inning and 170 runs. 


a —” Ta os ten nk + : 
878 Sporting Events—New York High School Athletic Records © 


Public Schools Athletic League of New York 


The Public Schools Athletic League of New York was organized in 1903 by the late General George 


Wingate as its first 


with a track meet in Madison Square Garden : 

The league’s program has been devoted to the development of health, sportsmanship and good 
citizenship through athletics. More than 100,000 boys annually partitipate in its outdoor and 
track meets, cross-country, baseball, basketball, handball, soccer-football, swimming, fencing, 


president. On Dec. 31, 1904, the P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic 
and since then has held meets every year. 


tennis, football, bowling and rifle. 


High School Indoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1957—Andrew Jackson. 


Event 


100 yds., Sr...... an 


Record Holder 
( OA RRS ars Sapirstein, Lincoln. .c45 2.6... ow. sos skin aees aaa 
0:6.4 .|Semi-iinal Wenger, New Utrecht. ..................+.+.- 
O08 5a, cites Durchin, Harriss iss... eins. = <= «eid ace 2 alee in a . 
O208-2acewens: Mauriello; (Childay-s sac a2-kmice ae ae 
Ira: Kaplan, -Rrasmug .\5 2 :.sicc1. 2s ss oale <suiaiocm ele alae i ee 
0:10. «+ \| Roger Montgomery, Boys’ High. .......:.........-.e0- 
3715.8. Reiul, Stuyvesant............ 
324.6 Engels, Commercial... ... 
0:22.6 .|Mel Barnwell, Boys’ High. 


Friedman, New Utrecht. . 
MeDonnell, Moi 


rris 
John Taylor, DeWitt Clinton 


0 

‘| 
{2 Boys’ High ames Mullins, Morris Singleton, Ansley 
Holmes, Al Canty) os 3:2 0iSe Pee oe es ae ee 
880 yds. run... .| 1.58. Slater, inGalncrn ccncteste?- a0 a> cae clean oid diag ee eet ie eee 
1000 yds.... . (2:20. a: Slowik,. Monroe °H. 8... 2.2.2 2... 5 =... 2 
i: bob ae .|4:27, Randy Philpotts,; Morris High !< : 3. ... ...<c> «ss saan esse 
12 Ip. shot......... 5626) 93.in-..| Taylor, New. Utrecht. < 2. )...ch66 5 is a as oe 
High jump......... 6 ft. 4 - Spits, .PNSbING. 3) onis woints cde ns s owas cee wee ee ee 
106 yd. hurdies..... 0:14 Hughes, Mluabing . icc ore. 2 lacie aos ok ee Se 
1200 yds. relay..... 2:12 wears High (John Lamot, Rufus Gordon, Henry Lyons, Rudy| 
440 yd. relay....... 250: Gk ak. Commercial (Kelfus, Levinson, Gillman, Levin) ........... 
704 yd. relay, Fr... .|1:24.6......... Boys’ (Bryce, Jones, Tackner, Salmon) ..................- 
880 yd. relay, Fr....)1:41.2........ New Utrecht (Fennelli, Katz, Nottman, Lakow)........... 
880 yd. relay, 120 lb.|1:40.4.........| Manual Training (Dorsorgnas, Lerner, Haag, Shapiro)..... 
880 yd. relay, midget) 1:49.8.........| Morris (Wilson, Flood, Hands, Blum)....................- 
Mile relay......... Si26.5). 2. ee G. Washington (Mac Poland, Francis, Bergman, Dixon)... . 
2 mile relay........ B24O.7 oc. we Boyes (Hampar, Shouidis, Ferro, Wierenga, Schnyder, 

OWE) oh ees 


High School Outdoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1957—Andrew Jackson. 


Event Record Holder 
RT UA ss aoe aee es 0305.6. 2. .uc.. Jessup, Boys’ High «00... 5 ass: seas cee viceie yan ener 
Oy POOLO Sintec sc Hussey, Stuyvesant... 6... «actesins « aalye Gn Oy cue ae 
WINES ORT OES 30s sens WEEO. Dias oieis «tie Ryder, Manual ‘Training... 45... . vc Gee +s oe en eee 
Se a CBA ees He a Bad RGR CING 5 oop ao ssasis ao aan aie 
= . ONulty, Erasmus. . oo. Coc csc ts cote cs eae Me enn enna 
220 yds., Jr........ 0:23.6...... { Taylor, Boys’ HIgh s..is-< .scivmre eee Clee 
aks... | Mel Barnwell, Boys’ BS. . 0c. .o. dewey ee ie Denne ene 
.|(0:49.0.. Bass, Boys” HIGH . 216 aes.» >. nie eniecl eae eee oie a 
1355.5... Neville Christian, Andrew J 
2:16.4 Williams, Stuyvesant............ 
4:23.2. .|Mac Mitchell, George Washington 
Ss. |0:15.0.. Eszterhaazi, Evander Childs....... 
180 yd. low hurdles. .|0:20.1........ Fred Bottoms, Christopher Columbus 
200 yd. low hurdles. . |0:22.6.. .|Don Geffner, New Utrecht... .......:..0..c.05 
220 yd. low nurdies. |0:24.7,........ Eisen, Stuy veiaut enh ss on stows a Nate x cep ee 
200 yd. relay....... I he Aces om New Utrecht (Gerston, Sabatelle, Vitiello, Terranova) 
1200 yd. relay,..... ZIbO.G.i0s ose ore Haaren (Vaughn, Morton, Atkinson, McCalla)............ 
Mile relay......... SSPE Din ve cueusras Monroe (Fogel, Share, Lazarus, Wapnaisch).............. 
High jump......... 6 ft. 43 in... .| Byrnes, New Utrecht .«:cciysoisclaimt oairincas oe chninterene aia cine | 
Broad jump........ 23 ft. in....) Andusky, New Utrecht: .... 5... csc. .cs neces saesowren ee 
12 lb. shot put..... 56 ft. Il in... .| Paul Cuffari, Stuyvesant. ..............20-scceecssecncs 
Pole vault......... {12 ft. 8% in...|Michael Herman, Lincoln...................esecsccnece 
WMSOQUIS sth pivels, o> .0sd-s 130\ ft. 3 in... .| Finnegan,. Manual Traloing... 2. 5. ...u.0..<-s,one ecnee 
440 yd. relay 120 lb. ‘ 
(ETC IE 1 ae eae TN Ie Se ers Si Hamilton (Balfus, Levinson, Goldfuger, Morrison)......... 
880 yd. relay, Jr.. 1:34.6 DeWitt Clinton (Krosney, Neanis, Katz, Askauzee)....... 
880 yd. relay, Sr... .|1:32.5........ Boys’ High (L. Williams, L. Burschette, J. Lewis,E.Wash- 


indoor = 
golf, 


High School Indoor Swimming Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPIONS, 195%7—Evander Childs. 


Event Record Holder 
50 yds., free........ SES Oiccaras tans 3h Robert Halbauer, Evander Childs. . 
50 yds., breast..... OsS2.8 es uss ASher Boys, <)i. dog ciel tetas sees x 
50 yds., back....... UEP jean tes Monit 3 Kurlak, Stuyvesant... . 
75 yds., breast UBD ors wae el aot Pappas, Richmond Hill. . 
75 yds., free........ 0:57.6. 6.5.0 008 Thompson, Commerce..... 
100 yds., free....... 0255.2 yeas Donald Sheff, Lincoln........ 
100 yds, breast. ....{1:02.9........ Hugene Adler, Tilden..,......-...... 
100 yds., backstroke} 1:03.0,....... Richard Anwarter, Lane High School. .... 
200 yds., free.......|2:03.1 Michael Wolk, Bronx Science.................... 
220 yds., free.......|2:186.9........ Adler, Tilden’. 2.2 4)vis nah awe iirc Ree ele se ae 
150 yd. med. relay. .}1:24.7........ Stuyvesant (K. Mick, J. Harechmak, J. weintraub) 
100 yd, relay....... LEGO Sih. commen tare Stuyvesant (Sodietson. Shields, Lecknowitz, Wago) 
160 yd, reiay....... D478 cine Commerce (O'Neil, Greenwald, Boyle, Thompson) . 
S0Otm relay... (24h. ces Stuyvesant (Shaw, Crossman, Shopland, Knowles) 
200 yd. relay....... te Oy Peach ea Jackson High, (Sullivan, Weir, Warner, McCarty) 


Sporting Events—New York High School Athletic Records 879 
High School Indoor Skating Records 
si Event Record Holder | Year 
WAG yde<.. 2.0: (Tic Sen BULIODT BTyante Sein ee | 1932 
OG Ee ee es SES Giietceen noe ISSA TTCH SP ASTOUES fic, <itrecaceiscitisys Sie etene "aap interes = ale/chetperene 1933 
i PONG ein ace eter ger PES Grease | NOOCRIN. SSLVAIb oss tte aie ev cra's ecesioueltate a0 viele ates Siren ne ere 1933 
GRE ES aeson Ce vi ees MEBANE ELEY V EDGE ag ciel ffe5 cow ojecay ars o.01g,0)3 le /e wispe oe Wai aL eee ee 1922 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Champions in Other School Sports, 1957 


BASEBALL—Bryant 
BASKETBALL—Boys’ High 
-FENCING—Boys’ High 


GOLF—Bayside 


TENNIS—Bronx Science 
SOCCER—Commerce 


RIFLE—Brooklyn 


Tech 


HANDBALL—James Monroe 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
eg eee erhatten- P.S. 172. Bronx: P.S. 


45, Queens: P.S. 


190. 


BASKETBALL—Manhattan: P.S. 120. Bronx: P.S. 
52. Brooklyn: P.S. 263. Queens: P.S. 40 


TRACK—Manhattan: P.S. 139. Bronx: P.S. 125. 


Brooklyn: P.S. 35. Queens: P.S. 40. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


BASEBALL—Manhattan: P.S. 189. Bronx: 


P.S. 


83. Brooklyn: P.S. 197. Queens: P.S. 147 


81. Brooklyn: 
mond: P.S. 2! 


Catholie High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1957—St. Francis 


BASKETBALL—Manhattan: P.S, 189. Bronx: P.S. 
qa 163. Queens: P.S. 147 


. Rich- 


Event Record Holder Year 
MAME VOB. 5 ee oo | Leslie Pinder, St.Francis... <2. so. sin bagel 1957 
13320 .| Vernon Dixon, Bishop Loughlin. .......-....-+-+e0e20000- 1950 
120 yd. high hurdles .\Richard Manning, DuBois..........---:52ee espe eee ne as 1957 
220 yd. low hurdles. .| Vincent Mannix, Loughlin... 0.5 00.0 0.00 wee tine amen 1942 
MAOPVOS,: 005.5. ... ..|Ronald Ferraro, De La Salle... 0.5.0... es alee eee eee 1951 
DURADEORS lis 55s ao .|Thomas Catroll, Fordham Prep... .. 0... 2020s s sass eeenees 1957 
880 yd. relay...... Rice (W. Murphy, D. Rowe, J. Rucker, J. Fitzgerald)...... 1957 
Pewpue, 2.1.07... Robert Sbarra, Bishop Loughlin. ...... ...-..- +... se eeess 1952 
Mile relay........ St. Augustine’s (Farley, Lutz, Carver, Falls)............... 1942 
2 mile relay....... apes (V. DeStephean, F. Treutlein, J. Flynn, R. ia 
CROW) loco a hei tye POE ~ ot aint kite Stee enna 
Broad jump ..|Ted Johnson, Rice H. SS... . 2 ...5 ween ees cee ee sem unes 1954 
hjump........ ..|Frank Carroll, La Salle Military Academy...........--.... 1957 
12 1b. shot..... : BY .|Henry. Korn; Stepinac. «ci. 60-ceccs ees amie etapa tageua’sl + «aime merelede 1957 
Pole vault........ 12 ft. 414 in...) Norman Cyprus, Mount St. Michael. ........-----..+s00s 1956 
MINGUS, . co... 135 ft. 1014 in.| Michael Giacinto, St. Francis........ 6.0.00... e cere eee ee 1957 
5 0 eo 178 ft. 10 in.. .|Bob Winslow, Bishop Loughlin. ...........-.++++-.++-+:> 1955 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1957—St. Francis 
Event Record Holder Year 
( \William Kent, Loughlin. .... 2.0.00. cece e ee eee ene nes 1945 
| ree he a ee fap MA NR cain cere s Le he 
<i | James Crowley, Loughlin...-. 2.0.0.6 s cess eee neers eeaes 
OH cise - - « ee een i tuoila Anarade Rice HS, ¢.... 0.252%. ae 1950 
| |Gerald Jackson, Mt. St. Michael... .....-..- cesses ueneee 1952 
| |Vineent Baiersto, Archbishop Stepinac.......-...-......4. 1952 
MUO SUR - .s s. 710. 1932 
VDSS Sr 321. 
20 0 | 732. 
PROVES. Gat ices . 229. 
BAGIYUGH «. coca... 750. 
IRONY AB i sic coms eins 754. 
880 yd. relay :36. 
960 yd, relay 743. 
aone mile). . ...<..-~ BS daar cibean Edward Kennedy, St. Francis 
One mile relay... #/3:31.1......... All Hallows (DeCoursey, Veccia, Almaquer, Culhane).... 1957 
2 mile relay....... by 8 UY paren ee St. Francis (M. Marco, T. McHale, J. Davis, F. Hegarty) 1957 
High jump........ 6 ft. 434 in.... 1957 
Shot put......... (58 ft. 8 in... .. 1956 _ 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1957—Bishop Loughlin 
Event Record Holder Year 
ds free... .. «- | HROSter, St. BLAMCIS. 6c cise tas os oe ce dein oe wl aieintaile +7 eects 1939 
49 eas” back. . *, \Barlle,-St. Brancisc: . 60. ccc cee eee sev n Oe ne een aainns 1935 
50 yds., free.. {Richard Outlieb, Cardinal Hayes....-.-..----:+ss+rssnses 1955 
60 yds., breas Reinhardt, Loughlin. ......0.. 60. e eet eee eet tte oe 
100 yds., back John Hayman, Brooklyn Prep.......-----:s:sscssrsseeee 955 
100 yds., free. . _ James McCarthy, Brooklyn Prep......--------:> 1952 
100 yds., breast Robert Meyer, Archbishop Stepinac.......-- MP Sriceine 1955 
200 yds., free...... Cc. C tele ang) te Onn Sewer skis stares oie ae ae 
5 1 Bey Lo QU Oc) 400) 07 na hoa Pn eee Cac CT ECR Ieee ¢ 
220 yds., free......- Caesar Cirigliano, St. John’s Prep)... .00--- sees r estes 1952 
120 yd. medley relay|1:09.9........ St. Francis (Lewis, Newton, Stasko, Shultz) ..... 1939 
150 yd., mediey.. .}1:27.2........ St. John’s Prep (Woods, Levinson, Cirigliano)... - 1952 
200 yd. relay 146.0). FE = ons ‘Brooklyn Prep (Lynch, Dunn, Dulfy, McCarthy) isnrmi: asuaenn 1952 


Catholic School Champions in Other Sports, 1957 


BASEBALL—St. Johns 
BASKETBALL—St. Francis 


HANDBALL—Cardinal Hayes 
TENNIS—Stepinac 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1957 


ami i. 
ie ks 


69th Annual A.A.U. Track and Field Championships 
Dayton, Ohio, June 21-22, 1957 


Track Club. Time—0:09.7, 

220 yds.—1, Ollan Cassell, East Tennessee State; 
2. Ed Collymore, Villanova; 3. Preston Griffin, un- 
nes Time—0;21.0 (equals meet record around 

rn). 

440 yds.—1, Reggie Pearman, Pioneer Club; 2, 
John Telford, Wayne State; 3, Charles Jenkins, 
Villanova. Time—0:46.4 (new meet record). 

$80 yds.—1, Tom Courtney, New York A. C.; 2, 
Arnie Sowell, unattached, Pittsburgh; 3, Lang 
Stanley, S.C. Striders. Time—1:50.1. 

1 mile—i, Merv Lincoln, Australia; 2, Bobby 
Seaman, S. C. Striders; 3, Don Bowden, Cali- 
fornia. Time—4:06.1 (new meet record). 

8 miles—1, John Macy, Houston T. C.; 2, Max 
Truex, S. C. Striders; 3, Bill Dellinger, unattached, 
Oregon. Time—13:55.0 (new meet record). 

6 miles—1, Douglas Kyle, Hamilton (Ont.) 
Olympic Club; 2, Jerry Smart, Houston Track and 
Field Club; 3, John Kelly, Boston Univ. A. A. 
Time—29.22.8 (new meet and American record). 

2-mile Steeplechase—1, Charles Jones, Iowa; 2, 
Horace Ashenfelter, New York A. C.; 3, Lewis 
Stieglitz, Finnish-American A. C. Time—9:49.6 
(new American and meet record). 

2-mile alk—1l, Henry Laskau, 92nd St. 
Y.M.H.A.; 2, John Humcke, New York A. C.; 3, 
Ron Laird, Pioneer Club. Time—14:28.3. 

120-yd. High Hurdles—1, Lee Calhoun, North 
Carolina; 2, Elias Gilbert, Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers; 3, Charles Pratt, Army. Time—0:14.2. 

220-yd. Low Hurdles—1, Elias Gilbert, Winston- 
Salem Teachers; 2, Ancil Robinson, Fresno State; 
3, Willie White, S. C. Striders. Time—0:22.5 (new 
meet record). 

440-yd, Hurdles—i1, Glenn Davis, Ohio Track 
Club; 2, Josh Culbreath, Philadelphia Pioneers 
Club; 3, Cliff Cushman, unattached. Time—0:50.9 
(mew American record). 
Harold Boston Univ. 


Hammer—1, Connolly, 


A. A., 216 feet 3 


inches; 2, Albert Hall, New York 
A. G., 213 feet; Sard Lawlor, 
A. 200 feet 1 inch. 


Boston Univ. 


B A 
; Bragg, Villanova, 14 feet 

inches; 2, Don Bragg c S riders; 

oa ve 

“ feet 


George Mattos, Santa 
S. C. Striders; Jerry 
742 ine 


hes. 
“Fo, Step and Jump—t1, Bill Sharpe, Shanahan 
Cc. C., 50 feet 444 imches; 2, Kent Floerke, unat- 
tached, Kansas, t 4 rere 3, George 


50 fee! 
Shaw, Pioneer Club, 49 feet 134 hes. 

Javelin—1, Bob Volles, S. C. Striders, 251 feet 
51% inches; 2, Franklin Held, Olympic Club, 248 
feet 6 inches; 3, John Fromm, Pacific Lutheran, 
243 feet 3 inches. 

High Jump—i, Charles Dumas, Southern Calif. 
Striders, 6 feet 1014 inches; 2 (tie), Ernest Shel- 
ton, Army; Phil Reavis, Villanova, 6 feet 9 inches. 

Shot Put—i, Bill Neider, Kansas, unattached, 
61 feet 614 inches; 2, Daye Owen, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., unattached,.57 feet; 3, Don Vick, S. C. 
Striders, 56 feet 114% inches. 

56-lb. Weight—1, Bob Backus, New York A. C., 
44 feet 816 inches (new world and meet record); 
2, Marty Engel, Pioneer Club, 39 feet 104% inches; 
3, Steve Dillon, New York A. C., 39 feet 9 inches. 

Broad Jump—i, Ernie Shelby, unattached, Los 
Angeles, 25 feet 2144 inches; 2, John Bennett, un- 
attached, 24 feet 614 inches; 3, Frank Herrmann, 
‘unattached, San Francisco, 24 feet 5 inches. 

Discus—1, Al Oerter, New Hyde Park, L. I., 181 
feet.6 inches; 2, Rink Babka, Olympic Club, 180 
feet 315 inches; 3, Fortune Gordien, S. S. Striders, 

Poin’ 


174 feet 3 inches. 

t Score—Southern California Striders, 921%; 
New York A. C., 67; N. Y. Pioneer Club, 54; San 
Francisco Olympic Club, 36; Villanova, 30; Hous- 
ton Track and Field Club, 22; Winston-Salem 
Teachers, 18. = 


69th Annual A.A.U. Indoor Track and Field Championships 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y¥., Feb, 23, 1957 


60 Wds.—Ira Murchison, Western Michigan. 
Time—0:06.2. (Tied world indoor and meet record 
of 0:06.1 in semi-final). 

600 Yds.—Charles Jenkins, Villanova. Time— 
1:10.4 (equals meet record). 

unattached, Pitts- 


1,000 YWds.—Arnold Sowell, 
burgh, Pa. Time—2:12.6. 

1 mile—Ronald Delany, Villanova. Time—4:07.0 
(meet record). ' 
ts pata Macy, Houston T. C. Time— 

Sprint Medley Relay (440-100-220-300)—Pioneer 
A. C. I (Bowens, Williams, Beach, Gathers). 
Time—1:53.5. 

(Bisbee, Williams, 


2-mile Relay—Georgetown 
Nelson, Carney). Time—7:39.6. 

1-mile walk—Henry Laskau, 92nd St. Y.M.H.A. 
Time—6:39.7. 


60-yd. High Hurdles—Lee Calhoun, North Caro- 
lina College. Time—0:07.2. 

1-mile Relay—Villanov (Maliff, Furlinger, 
Peterson, Collymore). Time—3:20.6. 

High Jump—Phil Reavis, Villanova, 6 feet 944 
inches (new meet record). 

Broad Jump—George Shaw, Pioneer Club, 24 
feet 9 inches. 

Pole Vault—Robert Richards, Los Angeles A, C., 
15 feet 3 inches. 

Shot Put—Parry O’Brien, U. S. Air Forces, 59 
feet 8 inches. 

35-lb. Weight—Bob Backus, New York A. C., 63 
feet 144 inches. _ 

Point Score—Villanova, 281%; Pioneer Club, 27; 
New York A. C., 19; Houston Track Club, 7; Mor- 
gan State, 514. 


Annual Women’s National A.A.U. Track and Field Championships 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, Aug. 10. 1957 


50 yds.—1, Barbara Jones, Tenn. State Univ.; 2, 
Martha Hudson, Tenn. State Univ.; 3, Annetta 
Anderson, Tenn. State. Time—0:06.2. 

100 yds.—1, Barbara Jones, Tenn. State; 2, Isa- 
bel Daniels, Tenn. State; 3, Alfrances Lyman, 
Tenn. State, Time—0:10.9. 

220 yds.—Isabel Daniels, Tenn State; 2, Mar- 
garet Matthews, Tenn. State; 3, Alfrances Lyman, 
Tenn. State. Time—0:24.7 (new meet record). 

80-meter Hurdles—i, Shirley Crowder, Tenn. 
State; 2, Doris McCafferty, unattached, Pawtucket; 
3, or esihe Foley, Queens Mercurettes. Time— 


440-yard Relay—1, Tennessee State Univ. ‘‘A’’; 
2, Tennessee State ‘‘B’’; 3, Tuskegee Institute. 
Time—0:47.0 (new meet record). 

Shot Put—1, Earline Brown, SPAAU, Calif., 43 
feet 14 inch; 2, Lois Testa, Red Diamond A. C., 
41 feet 11% inches; 3, Marjorie Larney, Queens 
Mercurettes, 38 feet 1014 inches. 


Broad Jump—i, Margaret Matthews, Tenn. 


24th Annual National Interscholastic Indoor Track Ch 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Feb. 23, 


60 ¥Yds.—Louis Maulsby, Tilden. Time—0:06.5. 
ved Yds.—Ray Ratkowski, St. Francis. Time— 
1 Mile—Jim Irons, Brampton High (Canada). 
Time—4:22.7 (equals meet record). ee ‘ 
1,000 Yds.—Thomas Carroll, Fordham Prep. 
Time—2:15.0 (new meet record), 
Six-lap Relay (960 yds.)—Lincoln, Jersey. City, 
(Major, Hampton, Bryant, Smith). Time—1:43.7. 
J-mile Relay—St. Francis Prep (Pinder, Tynon, 


Seri Ri No Pia | gripes (new meet record); 2, 
nna Smith, Tenn .State, 19 feet 314 i 3 oe 
Willie White, Tenn State. 7 4 hoe 
Discus—1, Olga Connolly, unattached, Boston, 
147 feet 8 inches (new meet record); 2, Earline 
Brown, SPAAU, Calif., 141 feet 614 inches; 3, Mar- 
jorie Larney, Queens Mercurettes, 136 feet 5 inches. 
Ete Che ee gh Sata Chicago Com.; 
is c cago Com.; Neomia Rod F - 
gee bios Hau ce feet 10 inches. oot ee 
avelin—l, arjorie Larney, ueens - 
ettes, 187 feet 8 inches; 2, A. Werhorcn, one 
Mercurettes, 131 feet 9 inches; 3, A. Jenkins 
Tuskegee Institute, 116 feet 7 inches. ‘ 
Baseball Throw—1, LEarline Brown, SPAAU 
Calif., 271 feet 10 inches; 2, Amelia Wershoven, 
Queens Mercurettes, 253 feet 5 inches; 3, Yvonne 
Macon, Tenn. State, 238 feet 10 inches. i 
‘oin core—Tenn. State Univ., 143; 
Mercurettes, 4814; Tuskegee Institute, 31; So. Pas 
cific AAU, 28; Chicago Comets, 18. 


ampionships 
1957 
Haggerty, Armstead). Time—3:28.4, 
60-yd. High Hurdles Geonee 7 
oo Zao Rime -0: 01-5, 
-Ib. ot—Robert B 
omy, i feet oA behest Mercersburg Acad- 
ig! ump—Frank 
feet Geren: nk Carroll, La Salle M. A., 6 
Point Score—St. Francis Prep, 13; Lower Mer- 


ion, 12; La Salle M. A., 9; : 
Cardoza, 7; Washington, D. Andrew Jackson, 83 


Hearn, Lower 


C., 5; Fordham Prep, 5 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1957 


881 


63rd Annual Pennsylvania Relays 


Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., April 26-27, 1957 


Distance Medley Relay—i, Villanova (Jenkins, 
Collymore, Breckenridge, Delany); 2, St. John’s; 
3, Syracuse. Time—10:10.7. 
feroanine Ponlige; donee,” Me ey? oy’ alpriehts 3. 

, Jones, ahla); 2, Albr: +3 

Temple. Time—3:28.4. : ae 3 

Metropolitan Intercoll.- Assn. Mile—1, Manhat- 
tan (Ryan, Lenskold, Simmons, Murphy); 2, St. 
John’s; 3, N.Y.U. Time—3:16.8. 

Heptagonal Games Assn. Mile—1, Yale (Halpern, 
Holahan, Skerritt, Pendexter); 2, Navy; 3, Dart- 
mouth. Time—3:17.7. 

Armed Services Sprint Medley—1, Marine Corps, 
~ Quantico (Culbreath, Stroup, Goebel, Howard); 2, 
_ Fort Dix; 3,,Fort Lee, Va. Time—3:30.8. 

440 Yards—1, Texas (Wilson, Southern, Gainey, 
Whilden); 2, North Carolina A and T., 3, Indiana. 
Time—0:41.1 (ties meet record). 

4 Miles—i, Manhattan (Muellers, McAllister, 
McLaughlin, Doulin); 2, St. John’s; 3, Syracuse. 
Time—17:25.7. 

2 Miles—i1, Manhattan (Soprano, Doulin, Mc- 
Kay, Murphy); 2, Morgan State; 3, Pittsburgh. 
Time—7:39.0. 

880 Yards—1, Texas (Wilson, Gainey, Southern, 
Whilden); 2, Indiana; 3, Michigan. Time—1:25.4 
(ties meet record). 

Sprint Medley (1)—1, Villanova (Jenkins, Peter- 
son, Maliff, Delany); 2, N.Y.U.; 3, Dartmouth. 
Time—3:24.3. = 

Sprint Medley (I1)—1, St. John’s (Henry, Howe, 
Kaatz, Bartold); 2, St. Joseph’s; 3, West Chester 
Teachers. Time—3:28.6. 

Middle Atlantic Mile—1, St. Joseph’s (McManus, 
Morgan, McAlpin, Gavaghan); 2, La Salle; 3, Al- 
bright. Time—3:18.4 (new meet record). 

College Mile (I)—1, Villanova (Collymore, Stead, 
a, Jenkins); 2, Texas; 3, Morgan State. Time 

College Mile (11)—1, North Carolina Coll. (Lane, 
Vasser, Calhoun, Robinson); 2, Winston-Salem; 3, 
St. John’s. Time—3:16.7. 

Freshman Mile—1, Morgan State (Keller, Mer- 
riweather, Smith, Ellis); 2, Winston-Salem; 3, 
N.Y.U. Time—3;17.8 (new meet record). 

480-yd. Shuttle Hurdles—1l, Winston-Salem 
(Washington, Brown, Middleton, Gilbert); 2, 
Maryland; 3, Navy. Time—0:59.8. 

Mile—1, Ohio (Buchetr, Strother, Carney, 
- 2, Hampton Institute; 3, Iona. Time— 


Class Mile—1, Ohio Wesleyan (Groslok, Ross, 
Glenwright, Davis); 2, Catholic Univ.; 3, Roanoke. 
Time—3:25.4. 

_ Class Mile—i, Eastern Michigan (Keating, San- 
ter, Simpson, Krieger); 2, Colgate; 3, South Caro- 
lina State. Time—3:22.5. 

Class Mile—1, LaSalle (Turner, Butler. Davis, 
Eldridge); 2, Manhattan; 3, Villanova. Time— 


EES Individual Events 
100 yds.—1, Greg Bell, Indiana; 2, Vance Robin- 
son, North Carolina Coil.; 3, Ira Davis, La Salle. 


Time—1:09.7. 
$80-yd. Invitation—1, Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh; 


2,Dale Spence, Quantico Marines, 3, Reggie Pear- 
man, N. Y. Pioneer Club. Time—1:51 
2 miles—1, Lew Stieglitz, Connecticut; 2, Jim 


Beatty, North Carolina; 3, Ike Matza, N. Tim 
—9:01.7 (new meet record). Dat 3 
120-yd. High Hurdles—1, Lee Calhoun, North 
Salom:3, Willie May, Indiana. ‘Fime-d:13,7 (new 
> 3, e May, In re 313. 
inectecaray. y ana im 13.7 (new 

400-meter' Hurdles—i, Paul Thrash, Pitt; 2, 
Arnold Jackson, West Chester; 3, Andrew Rodri- 
ques, So. Carolina State, :-Time—0:52.9. 

Broad Jump—i, Greg Bell, Indiana, 26 feet 14% 
inches; a] Jennis White, Hampton Institute, 23 
feet 844 inches; 3, Michael Herman, N.Y.U., 23 
feet 15 inch. 

High Jump—1i, George Dennis, Morgan State, 
6 feet 814 inches (new meet record); 2 (tie), Bob 
Barksdale, Morgan State; Phil Reavis, Villanova, 
6 feet 7 inches. 

Pole Vault—i, Don Bragg, Villanova, 14 feet 6 
inches (new meet record); 2, Van Zimmerman, 
Pennsylvania, 14 feet 14 inch; 3 (tie), John Gray, 
Tene Braelon Donaldson, Indiana, 13 feet 6 

Shot Put—i, Ken Bantum, Manhattan, 54 feet 
8 inches; 2, Clarence Lane, Indiana, 52 feet 11 
ee 3, Edward Cooke, Maryland, 52 feet 41% 

Discus—1, Ken Bantum, Manhattan, 155 feet 242 
inches; 2, Joseph Chilbert, West Chester Teachers, 
152 feet 11% inches; 3, Larry Speer, Duke, 150 feet 
114 inches. 

Javelin—1, William Duckworth, Georgia, 225 
feet 415 inches; 2, Leonard Spadafino, Georgia, 207 
feet 4 inches; 3, Alastair Swanson, Navy, 204 feet 
7 inches. aa age 

Hammer—1, Peter Harpely Harvard, 177 feet 64% 
inches; 2, David Palma; Manhattan, 159 feet 1044 
er 3, Richard Knorr, Princeton, 153 feet 104% 
inches. 

Hop, Step and Jump—1, Bill Sharpe, West Ches- 
ter State, 51 feet 734 inches; 2, Ira Davis, La Salle, 
50 feet 3 inches; 3, Jesse Bell, Temple, 45 feet 6 


CIEE High School Relays 


440 yds.—1, Lower Merion (Hearn, Anderson, 
Jackson, Shippon); 2, St. Francis, Brooklyn; 3, 
Haverford (Pa.), Time—0:43.1. 

2 miles—1, St. Francis Prep (Kennedy, Hegarty, 
Davis, Rorke); 2, Monsignor Bonner; 3, Chami- 
nade, Time—8:06.5 (new meet record). 

Distance Medley—1, St. Francis Prep (Hegarty, 
Taylor, Rorke, Kennedy); 2, Archbishop Stepinac; 
3, Howard. Time—10:39.8 (new meet record). 

Philadelphia Suburban Mile—1, Lower Merion 
(Hearn, Stuart, Shippen, Anderson); 2, Chester; 
3, Haverford. Time—3:26.8. 

South Jersey Suburban Mile—1, Trenton Cen- 
tral (Bethea, Ballard, Webster, McKenzie); 2, 
Haddon Heights; 3, Palmyra. Time—3:29.4. 

Prep School 440-yard—1, La Salle Military 
Academy (Bopp, Courtney, Carroll, Lezama); 2, 
BY _eoncels 3, Mercersburg Academy. Time— 

Prep School Mile—1, La Salle M. A. (Bopp, Lez- 
ama, Carroll, Courtney); 2, Hill School; 3, Mer- 
cersburg. Time—3:25.6. 

High School Mile—1, Andrew Jackson ( Crichlow, 
Dobbs, Christian, Riley); 2, Lower Merion; 3, St. 
Francis. Time—3:21.6 (new meet record). 


81st Annual I.C.A.A.A.A. Track and Field Championships 


Randall’s Island, New York, 


100 yds.—1. Collymore, Villanova; 2, Thomas, 


Brooklyn; 3, Davis, La Salle. Time—0:09.7. 

220 yds.—1, Collymore, Villanova; 2, Thomas, 
Brooklyn; 3, Davis, La Salle. Time—0:21.0. 

440 yds.—1, Jenkins, Villanova; 2, Ince, Tufts; 
3, Meritt, Holy Cross. Time—0:47 

880 yds.—1, Delany, Villanova; 2, Murphy, Man- 
hattan; 3, Williams, Georgetown. Time—1:49.5. 

1 mile—1, Delany, Villanova; 2, Doulin, Man- 
hattan; 3, Breckenridge, Villanova. Time—4:08.4, 
2 miles—1, Stieglitz, Conn.; 2, Zwirner, Prince- 
ton, 3, Reider, Harvard. Time—9:05.6. 

120-yd. High Hurdles—1, Perry, Penn State; 2, 
Knight, Manhattan; 3, Winston, Penn State. Time 
—0:14.2. 

220-yd. Low Hurdles—1, Perry, Penn State; 2, 
Knight, Manhattan; 3, Landau, Harvard. Time— 
322.9. 
2 High Jump—1, Reavis, Villanova, 6 feet 8 inches 
(new meet record); 2, Stead, Villanova, 6 feet 4 
inches; 3 (tie), Gardner, St. John’s; Tait, Mary- 
land, 6 feet 2 inches. 

Broad Jump—i, Herman, New York Univ., 24 


N. Y., May 31-June 1, 1957 


feet 314 inches; 2, Davis, La Salle, 23 feet 1% inch; 
3, Roberson, Cornell, 23 feet. 

Pole Vault—1, Bragg, Villanova, 14 feet 4 inches; 
2 (tie), Gray, Pennsylvania; Tork, West Virginia; 
Carter, New Hampshire, 13 feet 642 inches. 

Shot Put—1, Bantum, Manhattan, 56 feet 5 
inches; 2, Cafarella, Boston Univ., 50 feet 8 inches; 
3, Monkosfsky, New York Univ., 50 feet 44 inch, 

Discus—1, ‘Tuller, Penn State, 166 feet 445 
inches; 2, Bantum, Manhattan, 163 feet 14 inch; 
3, King, Pittsburgh, 158 feet 144 inches. 

Javelin—1, McGorty, Manhattan, 209 feet 316 
inches; 2, Visich, Brooklyn, 204 feet 614 inches; 3, 
R. Winslow, Manhattan, 201 feet 1 inch. 

Hammer—1l, Harpel, Harvard, 178 feet 8 inches; 
2, Bogdonas, Army, 174 feet 10 inches; 3, Derris, 
Army, 167 feet 8 inches. 

“Mile Relay—1, Manhattan (Ryan, McKay, Diaz, 
Simmons); 2, Pittsburgh; 3, St. John’s. Time— 
3:13.1. 

Point Score—Villanova, 48; Manhattan, 41; Penn 
State, 21-5/6; Brooklyn College, 12; Harvard, 12; 
La Salle, 12; St. John’s, 11; Pittsburgh, 943; Bos- 
ton Univ., 8; N.¥.U., 8; Army, %; Connecticut, 544. 


Fifth Maccabiah Games 


the President Ben Zvi Trophy. 
participated. United States track 


in one. Final point scores were: Israel, 266; United States, 


Australia, 35; Canada, 24; Chile, 6, Finland, 3; 


in Tel Aviv, Israel 
More cha 700 ewish athletes from Israel and 20 other countries 


Sept. 15-20, 1957, Israel won overall honors and 


placed second in eight and third 


vents, 
11 ot at: 125; South Africa, 55; 


197; Great Britain, 
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4 32nd Annual Kansas Relays 


ds. UaNicon Ss thern, Gainey. 
440 yds.—Texas nm, Sou * 
Whilden); 2, Houston; North Texas State. Time— 
0:39.9 (new world, American and meet record). 

yds.—1, Texas (Wilson, Voigt, Gainey, 
Whilden); 2, Oklahoma A. & M.; 3, Colorado. 
Time—1:24.2 (new meet record). 

1’/mile—1, Kansas (Louis Stroup, Larry Stroup, 
Cummins, Wyatt); 2, Colorado; 3, North Texas 
State. Time—3:12.6. 

2 miles—1, Kansas (Cookson, Skutka, Gay, Jan- 
ek 2, eal Brigham Young. Time—7:32.3 
new meet record). 

4 miles—1, Kansas (Long, Skutka, Howell, Mc- 
ere 2, Arkansas; 3, Oklahoma A.&M. Time— 
16:57.8 (new meet and intercoll. record). 
Distance Medley—1, Texas (Patrick, Foerster, 
ee ee Hi ep (ati 3) klahoma 
A.&M. Time—10:04.3 (new meet record). 

Sprint Medley—1, Oklahoma (Pritchett, Frazier, 
Wilhite, Parr); 2, Nebraska; 3, Drake. Time— 
3:25.2. Colleges 

880 yds.—1, Los Angeles C. C. (Kameoka, Taye, 
Matte, Mearo); 2, Lincoln Univ.; 3, Pittsburg 
State. Time—1:26.4. 

1 mile—i, Emporia State (Heaney, Bliss, McIn- 
tire, Tidwell); 2, Pittsburg State; 3, Oklahoma 
Baptist. Time—3:15.1 (new meet record). 

2 miles—1, Howard Payne (Myers, Hayes, Pullig, 
Shepard); 2, Oklahoma Baptist; 3, San Diego 
State. Time—7:41.2 (new meet record). 

Sprint Medley—1, Emporia State (McIntire, 
Gibbs, Heaney, Tidwell); 2, Lincoln Univ.; 3, 
Pittsburg State. Time—3:22.6 (mew meet record). 

Distance Medley—1, Howard Payne (Denson, 
Pullig, Hayes, Shepard); 2, Oklahoma Baptist; 3, 
Loyola (Los Angeles). Time—10:20.6. 

Individual Events 

100 yds.—1, Orlando Hazley, Oklahoma A.&M.; 
2, Robert Whilden, Texas; 3, Hollis Gainey, Texas. 
Time—0:09.5. 


Lawrence, Kans., pl oe 1957 1, Gail : Oxla- 
~ H Verlyn 


homa; 2, Joe Mullins, 


State; 3, Ken Sweeney, 


es. 

High Jump—i, Don Stewart, Southern Metho- 
dist, 6 feet 8 inches; 2, Wilt Chamberlain, , 
6 feet 6 inches; 3 (tie), Dale Knohek, Nebraska; 


eet 4 
Elllis, Oklahoma are st 


Pole Vault—1, Jesse Undlin, Colorado, 14 feet; 2 


K ;. Kar d, Mis- 
Bob Davis, Missouri, 13 feet 6 


uri; : 
, Iowa State, 54 feet 
Shot Put—1, Phil Delaven, Iow oe eee 


214 inches; 2, Bob Henry, Minneso' 
9 inches; 3. Al Oerter, Kansas, 52 feet inches. 
Discus—1, Al Oerter, Kansas, 178 feet 1 inch 


(meet record); 2, Dale Yonkey, 


Minnesota, 164 
feet 8 inches; 3, Joe Irvin, Texas, 158 feet 646 
inches. 


velin—1, Buster Quist, New Mexico, 210 feet 
are ‘inghes ; 2, Ken Yob, Colorado, 209 feet 7 inches; 
3, Bruce Parker, Texas, 194 feet 6 inches. 
Decathlon—1, Ken Kelly, Fort Sam_ Houston, 
5,891; 2, Terry Arenz, Arkansas, 5,457; 3, 
Warren, Iowa, 5,256. 


57th Annual Western Conference Track and Field Championships 
Evanston, Ill., May 24-25, 1957 


100 yds.—l, Willmer Fowler, Northwestern; 2, 
Greg Bell, Indiana; 3, Charles Carroll, Northwest- 
ern. Time—@:09.8. 

220s yds.—1, Willmer Fowler, Northwestern; 2, 
Greg\ Bell, Indiana; 3, Glenn Davis, Ohio State. 
Time—¢:21.5. 

440 yds.—Jess Nixon, Wisconsin; 2, Harold Caf- 
SO Rene: 3, Laird Sloan, Michigan. Time— 


880 yds.—1, Dave Lean, Michigan State; 2, John 
Miller, Indiana; 3, Jack McClain, Ohio State. 
Time—1:52.9. 

1 mile—l, Charles Jones, Iowa; 2, Bob Dintle- 
et eile 3, Helmat Dollwet, Michigan. Time 


2 miles—1, Charles Jones, Iowa; 2, Selwyn Jones, 
eee State; 3, Bud Edelen, Minnesota. Time 


1-mile Relay—1, Indiana (Williams, Toensing, 
arith Caffey); 2, Purdue; 3, Michigan. Time— 


‘120-yd. High Hurdles—1, Willie May, Indiana; 


2, Glenn Davis, Ohio State; 3, Roger Hauck, Ohio 
State. Time—0:14.5. 

220-yd. Low Hurdles—1, Willie May, Indiana; 2, 
Glenn Davis, Ohio State; 3, Jack Mathews, Iowa. 
Time—0:23.5. 

High Jump—1, Al Urbanckas, Illinois, 6 feet 834 
inches; 2, Sam Mylin, Wisconsin, 6 feet 57g inches; 
3, Brendan O’Reilly, Michigan, 6 feet 4% inches. 

Broad Jump—1, Greg Bell, Indiana, 25 feet 316 
inches; 2, Glenn Davis, Ohio State, 24 feet 14 inch; 
3, Louis Williams, Michigan, 23 feet 1114 inches. 

Pole Vault—1, Stan Lyons, Ohio State, 14 feet; 
2 (tie), Billy Jones, Purdue; James Johnston, 
Purdue, 13 feet 8 inches. 

Shot Put—1, David Owen, Michigan, 54 feet 3 


inches; 2, Robert Henry, Minnesota, 53 feet 716 
= 3, Clarence Lane, Indiana, 52 feet 11 
inches. 


Point Score—Indiana, 54; Ohio State, 32; Michi- 
gan, 25; Illinois, 19; Purdue, 16; Michigan State, 
16; Northwestern, 15; Minnesota, 15; Iowa, 15; 
Wisconsin, 9. 


Millrose Games (Golden Jubilee) | 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1957 


60 yds.—Ira Murchison, Chicago Track Club. 
Time—0:06.2. (Equaled world indoor record of 
0:06.1 in semi final). 

Mel Sheppard 600—Reginald Pearman, Pioneer 
Club. Time—1:11.0. 

880 yds. (Invitation)—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, Time—1:50.3 (new world indoor record). 

1,000 yds. (Handicap)—Ed Joyce, St. John’s (20 
yds.). Time—2:16.6. 

a ec at Ronald eee Villanova; 

, Zlo_ Tabori, Hungary; 3. Bo ; 
U.C.L.A. Time—4:06.7 athe ite ea 


2 miles—Horace Ashenfelter, New York A. C. 
Nera a 
“y gh Hurdles—Milt Campbell, U. S. Navy. 
Time—0:07.0 (new world indoor record). . 
Pole Vault—(tie), Robert Richards, Los Angeles 
4. C.; Bob Gutowski, Occidental College, 15 feet 


6 inches (meet record). 
High Jump—(tie), Phil Reavis, Villanova; 
Stead, Villanova, 6 feet 8 inches. 


-A.L. Two-lap Relay—40th Precinct (Cardone, 
Gordon, Dean, Samuels). Time 0:47, ° 
P.S.A.L. Mile Relay—Jackson Crichlow, Dobbs, 
Christian, Riley). Time—3:27.4 (meet record). 

Interscholastic Mile Relay—Lincoln, Jersey City 
(Smith, Hampton, Bryant, Major). Time—3:32.8. 
ee ay.(te). Boone Univ. (Settele, Cob- 

7 4 misio); For B i 
Bopko, Hand). Time—-3:263, 77) (Prennam, Rivera, 
C.H.S.A.A. Medley Relay (660, 220, 440, 880)— 


La Salle M. A. (Courtney, Lezama, Bopp, Carroll). 
Time—4;39.6 (meet record). A , 
College Relays 

1 mile—Holy Cross (Daly, Groom, Lynch, Ellis). 


Time—3: 26.5. 
1 mile—Seton Hall (Vella, Brown, Win 
O'Rourke), ‘ime—2:28.0, SS 
mile—Morgan State (Rogers, Hollin, 
McMurray). Time 2:81. = ola hee 
mile—Manhattan (Simmons, Bur 
Lenskold). Riess 28.9, ane 
e—Navy (Aldenderfer, D . 
March). Time— 3:24.9. UR Dae 
-mile Club and College Handicap (1)—Manhat- 
tan (Martin, Walz, Ryan, Mohle 
eat ern yal ohlenbrok) (35 yds.). 
ae ao ies caicee Ree (2)—N.. Y¥. 
oneer u ernock, anney, Campbell, 
Warren). (60 yds.). Time—3:20.8. " seis 
1-mile Club and College Handicap (3)—N. Y. 
Pioneer Club ‘‘A’? (Bowens, Maiocco, Tucker, 
Pearman) (scratch). Time—3:18.0 (meet record). 
2 miles—Georgetown (Bisbee, Williams, Proc- 
tor, Sales ft pee a 
mile: . John’s artold, Henry, 
ee br sina \ ary Se 
-mile ub and College Handicap—New York 
A. C. (Wallack, Lubina, Clarkson, i 
(scratch), Time—7:46.9. or Sere ee 


. i 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1957 


48th Annual Drake: Relays 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 26-27, 1957 


Universities 
440 yds.—1, Abilene Christian (Griggs, Wood- 
, Segrest, Morrow); 2, Houston; 3, North 
Texas State. Time—0.40.5 (new meet record). 
880 yds.—1, Abilene Christian (Griggs, Wood- 
house, Segrest, Morrow); 2, Oklahoma A&M; 3, 
Houston, Time—1:24.2 (new meet record). 
1 mile—1i1, Notre Dame (Keegan, Vanderberg, 


Foreman, Lewis); 2, Oklahoma; 3, Kansas. Time 


—3:13.1. 
2 miles—i, Georgetown (Proctor, Williams, Nel- 


' son, Carney); 2, Kansas; 3, Texas Christian. Time 


io) 


—7:32.0. 
Distance Medley—i, Kansas (Wyatt, Janzen, 
pone, MeNeil); 2, Texas; 3, Arkansas. Time— 


Sprint Medliey—i, Kansas (Frisbie, Lida, Cum- 

came Janzen); 2, Oklahoma; 3, Notre Dame. Time 

4 miles—i, Kansas (Long, Gay, Howell, McNeal); 

2, Notre Dame; 3, Michigan State. Time—17:41.9. 
Colleges 

449 yds.—1, Eastern Michigan (Gardner, Jones, 
Sloan, Stephens); 2, Western Michigan; 3, Kansas 
State Teachers. Time—9:41.7. 

880 yds.—l, Kansas State Teachers (Coates, 
Wendt, Pitts, Wooten); 2, Eastern Michigan; 3, 
Western Michigan. Time—1:26.4. 

1 mile—i1, Kansas State Teachers (Calloway, 
Bliss, McIntire, Tidewell); 2, Kansas State Teach- 
ers; 3, Hardin-Simmons. Time—3:15.1. 

2 miles—1, Arizona State (Tempe) (McKisson, 
Palmer, Winder, Henderson); 2, Western Michi- 
gan; 3, Oklahoma Baptist. Time—7:39.4 (new meet 
record). 

Distance Medley—1, Western Michigan (Mc- 
Auley, Bruggeman, MacKenzie, Pyle); 2, Howard 
Payne; 3, Miami (Ohio), Time—10:25.1. 

Sprint Medley—i, Kansas State Teachers (Bliss, 


Pitts, Heaney, Tidwell); 2, Lincoln Uniy.; 3, 
Hardin-Simmons. Time—3:22.6. 

Iowa College 880-yd.—1, Cornell (Bray, Martin, 
Paul, Moore); 2, Iowa Teachers; 3, Dubuque. Time 
—1:28.4 (new meet record). 

Yowa_ College Mile—i, Iowa Teachers (Green- 
wood, Seaman, Gardner, Recknor); 2, Dubuque; 3, 
Grinnell, Time—3:22.2 (new meet record). 

: Individual Events 

100 yds.—1, Bobby Morrow, Abilene Christian. 
Time—0:09.4 (equals meet record). 

1 mile (Invitation)—1, Ted Wheeler, Iowa City; 
2, Laszlo Tabori, Hungary; 3, Phil Coleman, Chi- 
cago Track and Field Club. Time—4:06.9 (new 
meet record). 

Coliegiate Mile—1, Deacon Jones, Iowa. Time 
—4:10.7 (new meet record). 

120-yd. High Hurdles—1, Willie Stevens, Ten- 
nessee A&I. Time—0:13.8 (new meet record). 

2 miles—1, Deacon Jones, Iowa, Time—9:17.4. 

440-yd. Hurdles—1, Aubrey Lewis, Notre Dame. 
Time—0:53.7. 

Hop, Step and Jump—1, Jack Smythe, Houston, 
48 feet 544 inches (new meet record). 

High Jump—1 (tie), Wilt Chamberlain, Kansas; 
Don Stewart, Southern Methodist, 6 feet 614 
inches. 

Broad Jump—i, Jim Gamble, 
(Texas), 24 feet 4 inches. 

Pole Vault—1, Joe Rose, Arizona State (Tempe), 
14 feet 545 inches. 

Shot Put—1, Dave Owen, Michigan, 57 feet 516 
inches (new meet record). 

Discus—1, Al Oerter, Kansas, 177 feet 10 inches 
(new meet record). 

Javelin—1, John Fromm, Pacific Lutheran, 232 
feet (new meet record), 


Prairie View 


24th Heptagonal Games Championships 
New Haven, Conn.,, May 18, 1957 


100 yds.—1, Boland, Cornell; 2, Dardik, Penn- 
sylvania; 3, Roberson, Cornell. Time—0:09.8. 


220 yds.—1, Boland, Cornell; 2, Weissbard, Cor- 
nell; 3, Dardik, Pennsylvania. Time—0:21.7. 

449 yds.—Wharton, Harvard; 2, MHolahan, 
Yale; 3, Skeritt, Yale. Time—0:48.4. 

880 yds.—1, Brew, Dartmouth; 2, Slowik, Yale; 
8, Cairns, Harvard. Time—1:53.9. 

1 mile—1, Zwirner, Princeton; 2, Reider,.Har- 
yard; 3, Midler, Cornell. Time—4:13.5. 

% miles—1, Sullivan, Brown; 2, Reider, Harvard; 
3. B. Smith, Navy. Time—9:14.6. 

120-yd. High Hurdles—1, Landau, Harvard; 2, 
Fisk, Yale; 3, Moore, Yale. Time—0:14.7. 

220-yd. Low Hurdles—1, Landau, Harvard; 2, 
Fisk, Yale; 3, Moore, Yale. Time—0:23.5. 

High Jump—i,* Wohlgemuth, Pennsylvania, 6 
feet 4 inches; 2 (tie), Robinson, Yale; King, Cor- 
nell, 6 feet 2 inches. 

Jump—1, King, Cornell, 23 feet 21% 
eee 2, Besinger, Yale, 22 feet 844 inches; 3, 
Miller, Yale, 22 feet 442 inches. 


Pole Vault—1 (tie), Zimmerman .and Gray, 
Pennsylvania, 13 feet 6 inches; 3 (tie), Heydeck- 
er, Columbia; Keating, Army; Springer, Dart- 
aes McMichael, Navy; Beckman, Yale, 12 feet 

nches, 


Shot Put—1, Allman, Cornell, 52 feet 14 imch; 2, 
Winterbauer, Yale, 51 feet 14% inches; 3, Shine, 
Pennsylvania, 50 feet 914 inches. 


Discus—1, Winterbauer, Yale, 151 feet 51% 
inches; 2, Gianelly, Harvard, 149 feet 10 inches; 3, 
Stack, Yale, 145 feet 6 inches. 


Javelin—1, Swanson, Navy, 208 feet 81% inches; 
2, Morris, Navy, 207 feet; 3, Coker, Yale, 196 feet 
41% inches. 


Hammer—1, MHarpel, Harvard, 176 feet 1% 
inches; 2, Dumoulin, Harvard, 172 feet 24% inches; 
3, Bagdonas, Army, 171 feet 1 inch. 


Mile Relay—1, Harvard (Gordon, Cairns, Ander- 
son, Wharton); 2, Yale; 3, Army. Time—3:14,9 
(new meet record). 


Point Score—Yale, 59.7; Harvard, 57.6; Cornell, 
44.1; Pennsylvania, 27; Navy, 25.2; Dartmouth, 
ig es 11; Army, 9.8; Brown, 6; Colum- 
bia, 1.2. 


36th Annual National Collegiate Track Championships 
Austin, Texas, June 14-15, 1957 


100 yds.—Bobby Morrow, Abilene Christian. 
Time—0:09.4 (meet record). 

229 yds.—Bobby Morrow, 
0:21.90. 

449 yds.—Bob McMurray, Morgan State, 0:46.8. 

880 yds.—Don Bowden, California, 1:47.2 (NCAA 
and meet record). 

1 mile—Ron Delany, Villanova, 4:06.5. 


Abilene Christian, 


2 miles—Charles Jones, Iowa, 8:57.0. (meet 
record). eo 
-yd. High Hurdles—Lee Calhoun, or 

Eerolina Coll., 0:13.6 (meet record). 
220-yd... Low Hurdles—Ancel Robinson, Fresno 


State, 0:22.2 (ties world, American and meeet 


records). 


High Jump—(tie), Don Stewart, S.M.U.; Al 
Urbanckas, Illinois, 6 feet 71% inches. 
Broad Jump—Greg Bell, Indiana, 26 feet 7 


inches (meet record). 

Pole Vault—Bob Gutowski, Occidental, 15 feet 
934 inches (new world, American, NCAA and 
meet record). 

Shot Put—Dave Owen, Michigan, 59 feet 534 
inches. 

Discus—Al Oerter, Kansas, 185 feet 4 inches. 


Javelin—John Fromm, Pacific Lutheran, 248 
feet 1 inch (NCAA and meet record). 

Point Score—Villanova, 47; California, 32; 
Fresno State, 23; Kansas, 2243; Stanford, 21; 


Abilene Christian, 20. 


ole 
* 7 it) vs 
2 ? - — | 
. 884 Sporting Events—Speed Skating Records and Champions : 
Skating Records 
Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competition 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 
stance Time older 
5 Robert McLean..........- Placid. 
0 4 Charles Jewtraw .|Lake Placid. 
18.1 Robert Fitzgerald Minneapolis 
323.8 Jack Shea..... Saranac 
735.4 Charles Gorman Lake Placid 
Bed RRR RMR 0000 Ronen 
335. zg er: , 
roe ya sae F . cee Lake 
1:14.2 bert zgeral 
A 1:55.8 las Thunberg.......- {IID i |Lake Placid: 
le. . 2:38.2 Clas “THUNDErE fee + 0 < co g0 ele Lake Placid. - 
1 mile (400 948 
229. MUNI sorters ~ wingers .|Oslo, Norway........ ....|February 19, 1 
1 zine Clas 1 Teuapery esc ee Lake Pintidw. acco ane February 13, 1926 
§:33.8 Edward Schroeder.......... Minneapolis........-.... . Jan i 
8:19.6 RODINSOR,. 05 a a Hee eo Placid . 2... Sees aaa February 14, ing 
14:30.4 Ross Robinson ....5,...- 0+ ces Lake Placid. 2. oceans February 12, 
A 13, 191 
18 1927 
3e8 : : 1935 
115.6 Ben O'Sickey...........-... ttshurgh. | S25. sa nae es 3 
3100.4 Perey Johnston EE oe ptrce Cleveland Yo..%ace acta March 2, 1928 
2:41.2 Wood cookie nese EtabuUTgIN Ss ce yoke ae .|February 13, 1904 
jC) a ibe Se se Pittaburgh 2) '..<sax sansa February 13, et 
eas 5:54.8 Hackenback......... SraeKinre swe rare -...|January 
3 ie xsi 8:58.8 rere — cSt n «cotta Pittsburgh «<<, cesses eas February 19, 1927 
4miles .... 13:41.8 = \Joe Moore... 2%. 6. cece awe GOKU Ny. «Sousa eraicbiee February 7, 1927 
5 miles..... 15:42.2 Frank Stacks... thn IChlemO.. eee February 8, 1930 
OUTDOOR-WOMEN 
100 vards..... 1.4 |Loretta Neitzel........... {Detroit,..... - 

: : February 11, 1939 
220 yards..... 320.2 January 30, 1955 
440 yards..... 339.4 : February 3, 1929 
880 yards..... 1:25.9 ‘ January 13, 1940 

mules =... 2:17.0 Minneapolis............. anuary .o, 1938 

mile 3:06.1 Oconomowoc, Wis......... January +, 1937 

INDOOR—WOMEN (Tracks 12 laps or under) 
220 yaras 221.0 Dorothy Franey.... . 5 Ul:.. <i see eee February 15, 
mile...... 31 Dorothy Franey........... > {St. Louis........-.....-. February 25, 
440 yards 41.6 Dorothy Franey. Si Gao ee ...-|February 16, 1936 
880 yds...... 1:26.7 Barbara M. DeSchepper.. ‘|Champaign, I... 2.2.1: March 1954 
PeeMue 0 « 2:16.8 Jean Ashworth............. WORN, GN Toi) ak «cis ieian te March 10, 1957 
imile .. 1: 3:10.7 _ |Barbara M. DeSchepper... | .|Champaign, Til.))) 9!!! /!° |March 1954 
INDOOR—MEN AND WOMEN (Tracks 13 laps or ayeri 
Senior men Senior women 
Dist Time Holder Time Holder 
440 yds.. .|0:39.0. {Robert Olson, Los rane pes Calif. 0:42.0..../B. DeSchepper, Detroit. Mich. 
880 yds...|1:20.4..;:|Edgar Dame, Revere, Ma 1:26.4.. ..|Barbara DeSchepper, Detroit, Mich 
% mile. ..|2:06.2....|Emanuel Babayan, Pasadena, Calif, (2:17. as ...|/Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alta. 
i mile, . .)2:49.5....|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 3307.2... .|Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alta. 
2 miles. ./6:02.3.,..|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. fess 


Speed Skating Caen in 1957 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 26-27 


220 Yards—William Carow, West Allis, Wis. 
Time—0:18.5 
440 Yards—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, 


Minn, Time—0:36.0. 
Hoe py wrrte—Bobby Snyder, Detroit, Mich. Time 


me am ac aaa Snyder, Detroit, Mich.. Time— 
34 Mile—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Time—2:13.2. 

= an Miles—Charles Burke, Chicago, Ill. 
5 Miles—Floyd Bedury, St. Paul, Minn. 


15:19.5. 
Champion—(tie), 


Time— 
Time— 


Ken Bartholomew, Minne- 


Other Champions—Intermediate: Dave Arends, 
Tll., 18. Junior: Tom Weisel, 
Juveniles: Fred Fisch], Chicago, Ill., 
Capan, Chicago, Tl, 


Men 


220 Yards—Gene Sandvig, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Time—0: 20.2. 
= ee Yards—Jim Campbell, Chicago, Ill, Time— 


318, Yards—Bob Snyder, Detroit, Mich. Time— 


nd 
White Fish Bay, Wis., 
‘15; Mary Meyers, St. Paul 


Bobby Snyder, Detroit, Mich., 15 
Women 
ore pA Sense LSA Brown, St. Paul, Minn. Time 


apolis, Minn.; 
points, 


40 Pyne Maland, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Time—0:4 
. oe Yiciee roan Simon, Chicago, Ill. Time— 
A Mile—Mary Maland, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Time—2:35.2. 


She ee Finch, New York, N. Y. Time— 


Cham peptes ee Maland, Minneapolis, Minn., 
17 poin' 


Cedar Rapids, 


3:2! 


Iowa, 20; Mary Novak, Chicago, 


20; Sandra Ecklund, Minneapolis, Minn., 8. 
13; Sandra Danielson, Minneapolis, Minn., 13. Midgets: Roger 

nn is 

NORTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Detroit, Mich., Feb. 2-3 

Champion—Jim Sak Chicago, Ill., 16 
points. Wom 

we Yards—Mary Novak n Ghicaga: Ill. Time— 
“ daa: Yards—Mary Novak, Chicago, Ill. Time— 
880 bir ir tad ge Robinson, Detroit, Mich. 


34 Mile—Phil Elliot, Chicago, Ill. Time—2:10.6. 


1 Mile—Gene Sandvii g, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Time—3:12.3. 
AS i een Caries Burke, Chicago, Il. Time— 


a tan Bedbury, St. Paul, Minn, Time— 


Time—1:3. 
vis, Mile~Jeanne Robinson, Detroit, Mich. Time 
a Sonn Mecen Robinson, Detroit, Mich. Time— 
Champion—Jeanne Robinson, 


Detroit, 
21 points. 


Mich., 


} 
: 
i 


Sporting Events—World Swimming Records 


885 - 


: * 
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World Swimming Records 


Approved by International Swimming Federation to July 31, 1957 


MEN’S FREESTYLE 


Country 


Where made 


Under a F.I.N.A. decision of Aug. 14-15, 1957, retroactive to May 1, onl. = 
or 50-meter pools are accepted as world marks, = ‘os records made ee 


Ree eae aes U.S. A,...|Stanford, Calit......|M A 
1B vars yards Ro Devittcscen ss): Australia. . (Sydney, Aust. ...... jan. ie 13ee 
100 meters John Devitt........ Australia. . |Brisbane, Aust...... Jan. 28, 1957 
i 200 meters . D. Hanley. ...... U.S. A....|Minneapolis, Minn..{Mar. 8, 1957 
PeOmvards.-\r2.. 2:01.95. ...00.~..)/- OD Hanley....... U.S. A....|Minneapolis, Minn...|Mar. 8, 1957 
400 meters.......|4:26.7..........|/Ford H. Konno..... U.S. A....|/New Haven, Conn... |Apr. 3, 1954 
440 yards Australia. . |New Haven, Conn... |Feb. 17, 1951 
*800 meters.......|9:19.2........../George Breen....... U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn...|Oct. 27, 1956 
if “aH ee: ene, oe Hey Rees tee = ee a ae Spee ome va oe tf ee 
sc eeassee.9...., «, Srearee Breen) |... .§. A....|Melbourne, Aust... . c i 
r 380 pan. i mile) |19 :40. 2 dee oe ‘|George Breen....... U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn... re , 1956 
MEN’S BREASTSTROKE 
100 yards......-. 1:00.4.......... Hughes Robert...... U.S. A....|/Pasadena, Calif..... May 25, 1956 
“100 meters: - 50 Galt OSA oe orice C. Liehn-Yn........ China..... Canton, China...... May 1, 1957 
200 meters....... DS IOs eaiaaet M. Furukawa,...... Japan..... Tokyo, Japan....... Oct. 1, 1955 
220 yards 2:31.9 _.IM. Furukawa,....... Japan..... Tokyo, Japan....... Oct. 1, 1955 
4 MEN’S BUTTERFLY 
100 yards........ fees tain ee Albert Wiggins...... U.S. A....|Minneapolis, Minn...|Mar. 9, 1957 
@ 100 meters....... 1:01.3.. Se TRIMNOLO sete 5 on Japan..... Tokyo, Japan....... July 7, 1957 
MEN’S BACKSTROKE 
nipyarise. 2... 0:55.70 0020.5 .4 Wy Oyakawe: =... U gs. A....|Columbus, Ohio..... Feb. 27, 1954 
100 meters....... ey A er me GQ. Boronrs. Hie. oko France. ...|Troyes, France...... Feb. 27, 1955 
200 meters.....-.. Pot ee eres G@. BOZOD, foci ve ae France... .\Algiers, Alg......... June 26, 1953 
MEN’S INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
400 yards........ A356, 9S: ; Tests J.C. Wardrop...... Gr. Brit...) New Haven, Conn...\Apr. 1, 1955 
400 meters....... {SSOS23 2. ne 8 V. Stronjanov.....-.. USSR..... Moscow, USSR... .. Mar. 17, 1957 
- MEN'S FREESTYLE RELAYS 
400 yds. (4x100).. |3:18.3....-..... Male TInlV ivi as se U.S. A....\|New Haven, Conn,,.)\Feb. 23, 1957 
4 (J. Robinson, D. Arm- 
eS = Anderson, 
ecko 
400 m. (4x100)... |3:46.8.........- Nat'l teams; -'........ apan..... Tokyo, Japan....... Aug. 6, 1955 
a Suzuki, Tani, 
. Goto, M. Roew) 
800 yds. (4x200).. |7:39.9.......... yale Uniwitsntee J.S. A....|New Haven, Conn...|Feb. 14, 1953 
(W. Moore, J. Mc- 
Lane, M. Smith, D. 
Sheff) 
800 m- (4x200).. . |8:23.6........-- INGO team eal. we. as Australia. .|Melbourne, Aust..../Dee. 3, 1956 
(K. O'Halloran, J. 
Devitt, M. Rose, J. 
Hendricks) 
MEN’S MEDLEY RELAYS 
yds. (4x100)..|3:46.0.......... No. Carolina A.C....)U. S. A....| New Haven, Conn.../Apr. 7, 1956 
ee ex : (W. Sonner, R. Fad-| 
gen, J. Nelson, D. 
; Mcintyre) ; 
400 m. (4x100).. .}4:14.8........-- Nat’) teams o.5 0 206. USSR..... Moscow, USSR.....| Aug. 14, 1956 
(G, Couvaldin, V 
ee a V. Stron- 
janov, . Balandin) 
WOMEN’S FREE STYLE 
s 756. Dawn Fraser........{Australia. . Townsville, Aust... .|Aug. 28, 1956 
100 Deere. 202. Dawn Fraser........|Australia. .|Melbourne, Aust....|Dee. 1, 1956 
218. Lorraine Crapp...... Australia. .|Sydney, Aust....... Oct. 20, 1956 
oA Lorraine Crapp......- Australia, . |Sydney, Aust ot. 20, 1956 
747. Lorraine Crapp..... Australia. . |Sydney, Aust.......{Oct, 20, 1956 
ao. «ME Lorraine Crapp...... Australia. . Sydney, Aust t. 20, 1956 
800 meters.......- :27. Mary Kok.......... CU: tare. Durban..... . 16, 1957 
880. cae oes) ae: :30. NIREY IO Baite «0 ereyeae Nethest.a Durban . 16, 1957 
1,500 meters. ... .| 20-03.1.........}Jans Koster......... Neth . |Silvenson..... - r 27, 1957 
1,760 a “a mile)|22:05.5.......-. L. de Nijs. .... 2.65: Neth. |...) Utrecht, Neth.......|Aug. 12, 1955 
WOMEN’S BREASTSTROKE 
220 yards Gee Ob teesectaa sto ar jA. den Haan........ Neth: ..... Naarden, Neth...... Mar. 19, 1957 
cars seek 2:52.5..........,A. dem Haan........ INeth...... Blackpool, Eng...... May 18, 1957 
3D sae B93.) Nea be cronies A. den Haan....... 0% Neth? 2 oan Rhenen, Neth....... Aug. 4, 1957 
WOMEN’S BUTTERFLY 
7 z : ees 2 hts U.S. A.... Beverly Hills, Calif... )Apr. ~18, 1957 
ices... 10:3 aA Voorbig. .....  \Neth. Rhenen, Neth....... Aug. 4, 1957 
200 meters.......|2:38.1.......... T. Lagerberg........|Neth Naarden, Neth...... Mar. 19, 1957 
220-yards......--| 2eOe cbc eily Aievaed ss T. Lagerberg.......- Neth. 425 Naarden, Neth...... Mar, 19, 1957 
WOMEN’S BACKSTROKE 
% Fea ape Se Sen (GbIC Gti) Gn eee _|Beverly Hills, Calif. .)Apr. 18, 1957 
100 se Ht eee C. Kint mp 5 aise ‘| Rotterdam, Neth... .|Sept. 22, 1939 
qi0 yards...... -:|1:13.22......... Garda atest os Blackpool, Eng...... May 18, 1957 
200 meters.....-. FRCL Te Shee aoe eG G. Wielema......... _.|Hilversum, Neth. ...jApr. 2, 1950 
200 meters. SDSS STs. -c blastn, acs Tn GOUNBea cette. cs. ; tags sy Eng......|May 17, 1957 
38 Sees DIAN Sak ae a nees Weede NWS... eo os .|Blackpooi, Eng......'May 17, 1957 
WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
F 8. Rican tone. U.S. A.... Beverly Hills, Calif. .)Apr.. 16, 1957 
Goo meets... B89. lh Cee Neth...... Hilversum, Neth. ...|Dec. 2, 1956 
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WOMEN’S FREESTYLE RELAYS > 


Distance Time 
400 yds. (4x100).. |3:56.8.......... 


Lafayette, 
(J. 
B. Love, H 
isa 
400 m. (4x100)...|4:17.1.......... 


(2 ey es 
Rosazza, L, Crock- 


“EP, ..| Melbourne, Aust... . . 


_| Daytona Beach, Fla. |Apr. 6, 1956 


6, 1956 


WOMEN’S MEDLEY RELAYS 


i APE e ae ida sinin wine a Walter Reed S.C....}U.S. A.... 
400 yds. (4x100) te Nan W. Werier 


400 meters (4x100) |4:53.1.......... Nat’l team 


astelaars) 
400 meters (4x100) |4:57.0.......... Nat'l team...... 


(55 yard course) 


440 yards (4x110). |4:57.0......... Nat'l team..... 


Detroit, Mich....... Mar. 8, 1956 


ip e PNGE Tet Zwolle, ‘Neth. see Dee. 8, 1956 
imi ING aa; Blackpool, Eng..... . May 18, 1957 


niet, PNG UH ects Blackpool, Eng..... . May 18, 1957 


Swimming Championships in 1957 


MEN’S NATIONAL A.A.U. 
Philadelphia, 


100-meter Freestyle—1, Richard Hanley, De- 
troit A.C.; 2, William Cass, Indianapolis A.C.; 
8, Rex Aubrey, New Haven (Conn.) Swim Club. 
Time—0:57.3. 

200-meter Freestyle—1, Richard Hanley, De- 
troit A.C.; 2, George Onekea, Hawaii S.C., 
Honolulu, T.H.; 3, William Cass, Indianapolis A.C. 
Time 2:08.4,. 

400-meter Freestyle—1, George Breen, Buffalo 
A.C.; 2, George Oneakea, Hawaii S.C.; 3, William 
Cass, Indianapolis A.C. Time—4:35.1. 

1,500-meter Freestyle—1, George Breen, Buffalo 
A.C.; 2, George Oneakea, Hawaii S.C.; 3, Brian 
Foss, Bay-O-Vista Swimming and Tennis Club, 
San Poneto: Calif. Time—18:17.9 (new meet 
record). 

100-meter Breaststroke—1, Robert Hughes, un- 
attached, Manhattan Beach, Calif.; 2, Robert 
Friedman, Miami Beach (Fla.) Recreation Dept.; 
3, Manual Sangully, unattached, Havana, Cuba. 
Time—1;12.1. 

200-meter Breaststroke—1, Manual Sangully, 
unattached, Havana, Cuba; 2, Robert Mattson, 
No. Carolina A.C., Raleigh, N. C.; 3, Cyrus 
pep ens, unattached, Ann Arbor, Mich. Time— 
2744.0, 

100-meter Backstroke—l, Frank McKinney, 
Indianapolis A.C.; 2, Charles Krepp, No. Carolina 
A.C.; 3, L. B. Schaefer, Cleveland Swim Club. 
Time—1:04.5 (new meet record). 

200-meter Backstroke—-l, Frank McKinney, 
Indianapolis A.C.; 2, L. B. Schaefer, Cleveland 
Swim Club; 3, Tom Murray, Coca Cola Swim 
Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. Time—2:21.7 


(equals 
American record). 


OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Pa., Aug. 1-4 


100-meter Butterfily—i, Albert Wiggins, Coca 
Cola Swim Club; 2, Lance Larson, Los Angeles 
A.C.;.3, William Yorzyk, unattached, New Haven 
aie Time—1:02.8 (new American and mee 
record). 

200-meter Butterfly—i, William Yorzyk, un- 
attached, New Haven, Conn.; 2, P. Timothy Jecko, 
New Haven Swim Club; 3, William Barton, In- 
dianapolis A.C. Time—2:22.0 (new meet record). 

400-meter Individual Medley—1, Gary Hein- 
rich, Bay-O-Vista S.C.; 2, William Yorzyk, un- 
attached, New Haven, Conn.; 3, William Barton, 
Indianapolis A.C. Time—5:15.6 (new American 
and meet record). 

400-meter Medley Relay—i, Indianapolis A.C. 
(Frank McKinney, Gerald Miki, William Barton, 
William Cass); 2, Coca Cola S.C.; 3, No. Carolina 
A.C, Time—4:21.6 (new meet record). 

800-meter Freestyle Relay—1, New Haven Swim 
Club (Roger Anderson, Joseph Robinson, Rex 
Aubrey, P. T. Jecko); 2, Indianapolis A.C.; 3, 
Hawaii S.C. Time—8:53.7. 

3-meter Diving—i, Ronnie Smith, unattached, 
Houston, Texas, 538.45; 2, Gary Tobian, U. S. 
Army, Los Angeles A.C., 533.30; 3, Donald Har- 
per, Coca Cola S.C., 505.15. 

Platform Diving—i, Gary Tobian, U. S. Army, 
Los Angeles A.C., 492.85; 2, Alvaro Gaxiola, Un- 
attached, Grossinger, N. Y., 445.55; 3, Richard 
Kimball, Rochester (Minn.) Swim Club, 441.45. 
Ae os Point Trophy—George Breen,» Buffalo 
Point Score—Indianapolis (Ind.) A.C., 59; Coca 
Cola Swim Club, Cincinnati, Ohio, 47; New 
Haven (Conn.) S.C., 38; Hawaii Swimming Club, 
Honolulu, T.H., 31; Los Angeles A.C., 24. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL A.A.U. SWIMMING AND DIVING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Houston, Texas, Aug. 13-16 


110-yd. Freestyle—1, Dawn Fraser, Australia. 
Time—1;:03.9 (new American and meet record). 

440-yd. Freestyle—1. Lorraine Crapp, Australia. 
Time—5:08.5 (new American and meet record). 

880-yd, Freestyle—1. Sylvia Ruuska, Berkeley 
YMCA. Time—10:45.8 (new American and meet 
record for 800 meters ‘and 880 yds.). 

1-mile Freestyle—1, Carolyn Murray, Kris Kris- 
tensen S.S. Time—22:13.7 (mew American and 
meet record). 

110-yd, Backstroke—1, Carin Cone, unattached, 
Ridgewood, N. J, Time—1:13.6 (new American 
and meet record). 

220-yd. Backstroke—1, Chris von Saltza, Santa 
Clara S.C. Time—2:40.2 (mew American and 
meet record). 

110-yd. Butterfly—1, Nancy Ramey, Washing- 
ton A.C, Time—1:11.3 (new American, meet and 
possible world record). 

220-yd. Butterfly—1, Jane Wilson, Santa Clara 
S.C. Time—?2:47.6. 

110-yd. Breaststroke—1, Mary lL, Elsenius, 
Berkeley YMCA. Time—1:24,9, 

220-yd. Breaststroke—1, Mary Elsenius, Berke- 
ley YMCA. Time—3:04.8. 

440-yd. Individual Medley—1, Sylvia Ruuska, 

A.A.U, Four-mile Championship, 
1:32:05.0 


College Champions—National Collegiate: 
collegiate: Yale. Big Seven: Oklahoma. 


Michigan. Big Ten: 


Berkeley YMCA. Time—5:49.5 (new American and 
meso sa ie tyle Relay—1 

-yd. Freestyle ay—l, Los Angeles A.C, 
a Kelley, M. Botkin, J. Primrose, Cc. Simonson) 


sounes Aes auler 2 Subne Masten 
ee epi Ne) Paula Jean it Indi 
grunge £C> iPAQ, 3 tiene MacDonald, ee 
A.C., 474.35. - 

oot ated, Tender, Moms Indian 
ee A.C., 478.00; 3, Lynne Hain, unattached, 


210.00. 
Individual High Point—Paula Jean M: 
Chris von Saltza, 21. vere ae 
Point Score—Santa Clara Swim Club, 62; Los 
Angeles A.C., 56; Kris Kristensen Swim School, 
52; Berkeley YMCA, 37; Indian Springs A.C., 30. 


Huntington, Ind., Aug. 18—George Breen, Buffalo A.C, Time— 


Michigan State. Eastern Inter- 


Sporting Events—Channel Swimming; Gymnastics; Archery 887 
English Channel Swimmers 
The oo route of eeanee) swimmers, from Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, is about 


-/20 mil Those swimm 


Panied by official observers. 


” Chadwick, U. S., 


Ont., in 1955 became the youngest person ever to s 


1875 *Matthew Webb, Britain ........ 21:45 
/1911 *Thomas Burgess, Britain............. 22:35 
eaees Henry F. Sullivan, U.S..........00.-. 27:25 
ed Enrique Tiraboschi, Argentina.......-. 16:33 

» BERIMDIOS PORN. UG wigs 2 ee ne eine's ae 16: 

#926 Gertrude Ederle, U.S................ 14:31 

Mrs. Millie Gade Corson, U.S........ 15:28 

Hans Wierkotter, Germany..:......... 12:40 
Norman L. Derham, England......... 13:55 
Georges Michel, France.............. 11:05 
Venceslas Spacek, Bohemia........... 10:45 

1927 Edward H. Temme, Britain....... +. 14:29 
Mercedes Gleitze, Britain............ 15:15 

: Mrs, Ivy Gill, Britain................ 15:09 

a928 Ivy Hawke, Britain.................. 19:16 
F Ishak Helmy, Egypt. .............0.08 23:40 
: Hilda Sharp, Britain.............. eee e 14:5) 
_ 1830 Margaret Duncan, So. “africa aecake ats i> 16:17 
~ 1933 Sunny Lowry, England............... 15:45 

1934 *Edward H. Temme, Britain.......... 15:54 
aa Emma Faber, Austria................. 14:40 

1935 Haydn Taylor, Britain. Eee ate Oh sis ssini 14:48 

1937 Thomas Blower. Britain.............. 13:21 
71938 *Fearnley Wheatcroft, Britain........ 13:35 

Frau Wendell, Germany.............. 15:33 

1939 Sally Bauer, Sweden................. 14:50 

20947 Daniel’ Carpio, Peru................: 14:46 

1948 *Thomas Blower, Britain.............. 


Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt 
*Gianni Gambi, Italy ett 
Philip Mickman, Britain : 
*Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt. 
Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Egypt 
Fernand Dumoulin, Belgium 
Jason Zirganos, Greece 


*England to France 


1949 


ing in the opposite direction are so noted. Times are expressed in 
Briuntes and are considered official by the Channel Swimming Association only if swimmers are accom- 


hours and 


E. H. Temme, Britain, was first swimmer to swim the Channel both directions (1927, ee William 
_ Barnie, Scotland, was first to swim it both ways in one year (July and A 
was first woman to swim the distance both ae (1950, 1951). 
of 13 hours 55 minutes was set by Florence Chadwick, 


ugust, 1951). Florence 

A new Official record 
Oct. 1955. Marilyn Bell, 17, of Toronto, 
the caine 


Florence Chadwick, U.S.............: 13:20 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Heypt (race).... 10:49 
Roger Le Morvan, France........ + 
Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Eeypt Bre 
Sam Rockett, here 


1950 


Jason Zirganos, Greece.............- 
ee Abertondo, Argentina... ..... 1 
genny Kammersgaard, Denmark...... 
Abd el Litif Heif, Egypt.............. 
Philip Rising, Brithin:= ..c oee.eeeee 
Jenny Eileen James, Britain......... 
William Barnie, Scotland............. 19 
Hassan Hammad, Egypt (race)...... 
*Florence Chadwick, U.S.............. 16: 
Roger Le Morvan, France............ : 
*William Barnie, Scotland............. ....- 
*Thomas Blower, Britain...... 
Victor Birkett, Britain.... 
Kathleen Mayoh, Britain 
Bakr Soliman, Egypt. 
*Philip Mickman, Britain 
Philip Rising, Britain .. 
Abd el Monen Abou, Egypt 


1951 


1952 


1953 Taufia Bleik, Lebanon..... 
Abd el Abou, Egypt.......... 
Damian Beltran, Mexico. -..........-. 15:2 
*Florence Chadwick, U.S.............- 14:42 
1954 Murat Guler, Turkey... ........... 16:50 
Baptista Pereira, Portugal (race).... 12:25 
Glen Burlingame, U.S. 7h 2s as 210 
1955 Marilyn Bell. Canada... 4:36 
Abd el Abou Heif, Egypt (race)....... 11:45 
Thomas L. Park, United States. (race). 12:03 
Damian Beltran, Mexico (race)....... 13:15 
Bill Pickering, England ............ 14:06 


*Florence Chadwick, U.S.............. 13:55 
1957 Mrs. Greta A. Sonnichsen, 
United States (race).... 
Kenneth Wray, England, 


Other Endurance Swims in 1957 


Lake Erie (Marblehead, Ohio-Point Pelee), Aug. 18—Dr. Harry Briggs, Jr., 


St. Lawrence River (45 ‘mi., 


Univ. of Alaska, 34h 55m. 


Montreal-Sorel, Que.), Aug. 24—Bill Mellof, Fort William, Ont., i4h 45m: 


Bristol Channel (England-Wales), Aug. 5-—Florence Chadwick, United States. Distance: 14 miles. 


Time: 6h 7m. 


Absecon Island Marathon (25 miles), June 25—Alfredo Camarero, Argentina, 12 h 17m. 


Gymnastics Championships in 1957 


NATIONAL A.A.U. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Chicago, Ill., May 3-4 


Men 

Long Horse—Armando Vega, 19 
points. 

Calisthenics—Attila Takach, Los Angeles Turn- 
ers, 19. 

Side Horse—Arthur Shurlock, Midwest Gym 
Assn., 18.90. 

Still Rings—Armando Vega, unattached, 18.80. 

Parallel Bars—Atmando Vega, unattached, 19.35. 

eee Bar—Abie Grossfeld, Univ. of Illinois, 
19,1 

Tumbling—Jeft Austin, U. S. Navy, 9.65. 

Trampoline—Jeft Austin, U. S. Navy, 9.60. 

Swinging Rings—Tom Darling, unattached, 

5. 


Rope Climb—Robert 
Turners, 3.3 seconds. 

Ali Around—John Beckner, Los Angeles Turn- 
ers, 112.35. 


unattached, 


Manning, Los Angeles 


National Collegiate A.A, Championships, Annapolis, Md., Mar. 
Iowa, 50; Army, 36; Michigan, 3215. 


Mich., Mar. 9—Illinois, 


80; Florida State, 6312; 


Western Conference Champions, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan State, 684. 


Point Score—Los Angeles Turners, 624%; Uniy. 
of Illinois, 281%: U.C.L.A., 124%; Florida State 
Gymkana, 715; U. S. Navy, 7; Midwest Gymnastic 
Assn., 7 

Women 

Calisthenics—Muriel Davis, 
ers, Indianapolis, Ind., 19.40. 

Side Horse Vault—Sandta Ruddick, Athenaeum 
Turners, 18.95. 

Uneven Parallel Bars—Sandra Ruddick, Athen- 
aeum Turners, 18.7 

Balance Team—Muriel Davis, Athenaeum Turn- 


Athenaeum Turn- 


ers, 18.95. 
Tumbling—Barbara Galleher, Dallas A. C., 9.40. 
Swinging Rings—Louise Wright, Roxborough 


Turners, 8.85. 
All Around—Muriel Davis, 
ers, 75.10. 


Athenaeum Turn- 


23—Penn State, 884% pts.; Illinois, 


14315 pts.; Michigan, 11145; 


Archery Championships in 1957 


NATIONAL FIELD ARCHERY ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Watkins Glen, N. Y.. Aug. 12-15 


Field Archery Champions 


—Jay Peake, Charleroi, Pa., 2747 aggregate. 
Gyomen. sterile Wimer, Marlinton, W. Va., 2062. 


Junior Boys—John Gabriel, Jr., Olean, N. Y¥., 
ig Girls—Carol Hastic, Passaic, N. J., 1641. 
Freestyle and Hunters ; 
Men—Robert Rhode, Minneapolis, Minn., 2741. 


Women—Ann Marston, Wyandotte, Mich., 2380. 


Boys—Ralph Helzerman, Jr., Tecumseh, Mich., 
2190. 
Girls—Janet Leder, Cincinnati, Ohio, 854. 


Men’s Hunters Div.—James Palmer, Dansville, 
N. Y., 2232. 

‘Women’s Hunters Div.—Esther Thompson, New 
Castle, Pa., 1200. 


” i” eee ee 
. ‘ 


888 Sporting Events—Power Boat Racing Records 
Power Boat Racing Records 


Source: American Power Boat Association Racing Association: approved to Sept. 1, 1957 
MOTOR BOAT COURSE RECORDS IN COMPETITION 


Dist. Speed Owner or Boat 
Event (miles) |(m.p.h.)| Date driver 
*Gold Cup, lap......... 3 114.000 | 8/11/57 Bill Muncey 
*Gold Cup, heat........ 30 109.823 | 8/11/57 ill Muncey 
*Gold Cup, race........ 90 101.983 | 8/11/57|Seattle, Wash...... |Bill Muncey. . - 
B.L.T., Harmsworth, lap.| 5n. 102.676 | 9/ 2/50\Detroit, Mich Lou Fageol. .. . 
B.LT., Harmsworth, heat} 40 n. 100.181 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich Lou Fageol.... 
B.1.T., Harmsworth, race} 80 n. 95.623 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich......|Lou Fageol.... 
*President's Cup, lap....| 3 109.091 9/22/57|Washington, D. C.. Jack Regas.... 
*President’s Cup, heat... | 15 107.441 | 9/22/57|Washington, D. C.. Jack Regas.... 
*President’s Cup race...| 45 105.799 |/22/57 |Washington, D. C.. Jack Regas. ... 
Silver Cup, lap......... 3 100.887 | 9/ 7/53 . Chuck Thomp- 
Silver Cup, heat........ 12 96.476 | 9/ 3/51/Detroit, Mich aa Thomp- 
Silver Cup, race........ 45 93.120 | 8/27/55 |Detroit, Mich......|Dan Foster... 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION 
Class Speed | Date Location |Ownerordriver| Boat name 
Unlimited STOR Ano: Shel 1 i en ey ee ee ee piece ss Son ae ae Slo-Mo-Shun IV 
Sans ot 2 ke ake F INGV' sc sink reer- 
7 Litre Hydroplane /15/ Keith Diack... even Gran a 
266 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 87.890\11/10/51|Salton Sea, Calif....... Pa awyer....|A ce) 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane.... 9/53 |Seattle, Wash...... .| Richard Hallett. |['m In 
136 cu. in. Hydroplane. Elizabeth City, N. C Skeeter Johnson. |Beverly Ann 
135 cu. in. Hydroplane . Salton Sea, Calif... Morlan Visel.... |Little Joe 
136 cu. in. Hydropiane. Elizabeth City, N. C..../Skeeter Johnson. |Beverly Ann 
135 cu. in. Hydroplane.... Salton Sea, Calif... .|Morlan Visel.... |Little Joe 
91 cu. in. Hydroplane..... : St. Petersburg, Fla......|/E. B. Davidson.. |Porky 
48 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 67. 8/14/56 |Seattle, Wash.......... J. A. Colcock. . . |Little Racket IT 
Pacific One Design Hydro.. | 57.216/10/17/53|Salton Sea, Calif....... Marion Beaver. . |Little Beaver 
Cracker Box Inb. Run....., 68.545/10/15/56|Lake Mead, Nev....... Bob Patterson... |Het Cinders 
44 cu. in. Runabout....... 45.317] 5/26/56 |Baton Rouge, La....... James E. Bowles |Brewster 
Jersey Reed RS en hn 46.153| 9/12/53|Red Bank, N.J........ James Camp... . |Slo Poke 
Head, ERD. RUM: 61.517) 4/ 8/56 Salton Sea, Calif. ......|Ernest Rose... . |Li'l Bee 
mesery,.inb. Run......... 50.719|'8/14/54|Buffalo, N. Y.......... Harry Bickford.. |Skip 
mrrAc. Ib, Run... ...... 73.409|10/15/56|Lake Mead, Nev...... . Ed Brown...... ‘Bouncy Barby 
E Serv. Inb. Run..... ...| 55.624) 9/29/56 |Elizabeth City, N. C....| Harry Bickford.. |Skip-E 
Busery.kOD. Run... ...... 51.843] 8/12/56 |Buffalo, N. Y.......... Howard Hibbert. |Prowler, Jr. * 
M Out. Hydroplane..,....| 39.045) 2/ 1/53|Lake Alfred, Fla....... R. D. Frawley. . |Thum 
A Out. Hydroplane.......| 51.517) 2/ 3/57/|Lakeland, Fla.....-.... Bob McGinty.......|... .<5.5 selene Mee ‘ 
B Out. Hydroplane.......) 58.631) 2/ 3/57|Lakeland, Fla..........| Wm. Tenney... , |Hornet TI 
C Out. Hydroplane.......| 63.966] 2/ 3/57|Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney... .|Hornet XV 
C Serv. Out. Hydro.......| 51.078} 9/ 6/53|Devils Lake, Oreg...... L. Samsel....../Hubba Hubba 
F Out. Hydroplane....... | 66.568/ 2/ 3/57|Lakeland, Fla.......... Bud Wiget..... Highflaine 
C Rac. Out. Run......... 59.524] 2/ 2/57|Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tennet....|Hornet XIV 
C Serv. Out. Run........ _. | 49.669| 2/ 2/57\Lakeland, Fla.......... Bud Wiget..... Crosswind 
___ MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 
Class Speed | Date | Location |OGwnerordriver| Boat name 9 
*U. 1, M. Jet Class....... 225.360) 9/19/56 /|Coniston, England...... D. M. Campbell. |Bluebird 1 
Unlimited Hydroplane....|178.497| 7/ 7/52\Seattle, Wash.......... Stanley Sayres.. |Slo-Mo-Shun Ty + 
7 Litre Hydroplane...... .)133.399|12/27/56|Hollywood, Fla......... George Byers, Jr.|Miss DeSoto TV e 
266 cu. in, Hydroplane. . . .| 132.600!12/27/56|Hollywood, Fla......... Sid Street...... ZZ Zip 4 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane. . 111.472 |12/27/56|Hollywood, Fla......... Ronald Smith... |Jersey Devil 
136 cu. in. Hydroplane... 83.899/10/25/55|Salton Sea, Calif........|Bob Boehm..... erky e 
135 cu. in. Hydroplane, . . .|101.373|11/ 8/54|Salton Sea, Calif........ ‘Bobby Holloway |Screaming Eagle 
IV y 
91 cu. in. Hydroplane.....| 78.202/12/28/53|Miami, Fla............ Sam Crooks. ... |Dragon | 
48 cu. in, Hydroplane.....| 87.135|11/ 5/54|Salton Sea, Calif....... Duane Allen... . /Tinkertoy 
Pacific One Design Hydro..| 62.745 10/16/53 |Salton Sea, Calif........ Marion Beaver. . |Litile River 
Cracker Box Inb. Run.....| 84.215/10723/56|New Martinsville, W. Va. |Paul L. Pierce... |No Go 
44 cu. in, Runabout.......| 50.740) 9/26/53 |New Martinsville, W. Va.|Robert McAllis- 
ae ; tel Jrock ee Yankee Boy 
36 Class Raterare har Abies. .| 38.124) 7/ 4/57|Ft. Lauderdale, Fla... .. ‘Tom Sheldon... , |... page 
Jersey Speed Skiff........ | 56.604) 9/25/54|New Martinsville, W. Va.|Dan Ardolino. , , Jo Carol Too 
B Stock Hydroplane......| 62.834) 7/ 4/57\Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.....|Don Baldaccini..|............... 
B Rac. Inb. Run......... 8/ 8/55 |\Seattle, Wash.......... Ernest Rose... .|Lil Bee 
D Serv. Inb. Run.. 10/ 1/55 |Elizabeth City, N. C,...|Harry Bickford., |Skip 
E Rac. Inb. Run. . 10/23/56 (Salton Sea, Calif....... Ed Brown....,. ‘Bouncy Barby 
Til 
B Serv. Inb. Run,........] 59.729) 7/29/56|Clarksville, Va......... Harry Bickford., |Skip-E 
# Serv. Inb. Run,........| 59.712/12/29/55|Hollywood, Fla. ..... |Edison Hedges. . Red Eagle % 
A Out, Hydroplane.......| 61.069] 8/ 9/54/Seattle, Wash .. Jack Leek....., Gotta Go VI 
B Out. Hydroplane......, 67.296| 7/10/55|Clarksville, Va . (Wm. Tenney... . |Hornet 
Cc Out. Hydroplane.......| 68.631] 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash Wm. Tenney... .|Hornet 
Cc Serv. Out. Hydroplane. .| 57.678| 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash L. Samsel......|/Hubba Hubba 
£ Out, Hydroplane,......| 75.402/10/16/54|DeLake, Oreg .. |Burt Ross. ..|Ross Go 
Cc Rac. Ont RUD eee; 63.581) 8/ 9/54 Seattle, Wash. . ..|Bud Wiget Crosswind 
C Serv. Out. Run,,.......| 51.613] 5/21/49/San Diego, Calif Tommy Newton.|Miss Santa 
= | Barbara 
*Awaiting approval, - 


WORLD JET SPEEDBOAT RECORD 


Donald Campbell of England set a new world jet spe 
Brdroplane Bineoird on tien iton ae ld jet speedboat record of 225.36 m.p.h. in his turbojet 


, ¢ gland, Sept. 19, 1956, breaking his own record of 
peas SS eee Pointers ee i DID i 16, 1955. The record was the average for two steeaee 
ME over lee ween one fot epee was 286 m.p.h on the first run over the measured kilometer 
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Sporting Events—Power Boat Champions; Canoe Championships 


Power Boat Racing Champions 
GOLD CU 
Winner’s 
Year Boat Owner Driver fastest Site 
heat 

1936 pshi... ... 47.12 |Lake George, N. ¥. 
1937 |Notre Dame 68.64 | Detroit, Mich: oad 
1938 ‘Renee 66.08 | Detroit, Mich. 
1939 |My Sin... 67.05 | Detroit, Mich. 
Late por Totsy ace Cee Conn, 
1842-1945 Not er A : 5 Red Bank, N. J. 

‘empo on ..|Quy mbardo, -| 70.87 | Detroit, Mich. 

947 |Miss Peps V.. :|Danny Foster. ‘| 61.87 |Jamaica Bay, N. ¥. 

1 Miss Great Lak ‘| Danny Foster. ‘| 2!89 | Detroit, Mich. x 


1949 | My Sweetle.... 


.| Bill Cantrell... Detrolt, Mich. 

1950 |Sio-Mo-Shun IV .|Ted Jones... Detroit, Mich. 
1951 |Slo-Mo-Shun V. 8. Sayres. .|Lou Fageol.. . Seattle, Wash. 
e iS coe 2 eee oun Seattle, Wash. 

.|S. 8. Sayres. .| Fageol-Tagg: b Seattle, Wash. 

1954 |Slo-Mo-Shun V .|S. S. Sayres. -|Lou Fageol.. . Seattle, Wash 
1955 |Gale V........ .|Joseph A. Schoenith. .|Lee Schoenith... 100.954 |Seattle, Wash. 
1956*| Miss Thriftway....| Willard Rhodes...... Dill Muncey.2 = = a. eeebnee Detroit, Mich. 
1957 | Miss Thriftway....' Willard Rhodes...... Bill Muncey........ 109.828 |Seattle, Wash. 


*Miss Thriftway won, tut was temporarily disqualified and the trophy awarded to Miss Pepsi, 
owned by Roy Dossin. The decision was reversed after court action. 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY 


Boat Owner Nation Speed Site 
1920 |Miss America I....|Gar Wood...........|United States.......| 61.51 |Osborne Bay, Eng. 
1921 |Miss America II. Gar Wood...........| United States....... 59.75 | Detroit, Mich. 
1926 |Miss America V Gar Wood...........|United States....... 61.118 | Detroit, Mich 
1928 |Miss America VII. .|Gar Wood...........|United States....... -325 | Detroit, Mich 
1929 |Miss America VIII.|Gar Wood.......... .| United States...... 75.287 | Detroit, Mich. 
1930 |Miss America be BE WOOG. oo-sipane,c cei United States....... 77.233 | Detroit, Mich 
1931 |Miss America VIII.|George Wood........ United States....... 85,861 | Detroit, Mich. 
1932 |Miss America X...,|Gar Wood........... United States....... 78.489 | Lake St, Clair 
1933 |Miss America X....|Gar Wood.......... .| United States.......| 86.939 |St. Clair River 
1949 |Skip-A-Lon ....-|Stanley Dollar..... .-|United States....... 94.285 | Detroit, Mich. 
1950 \Slo-Mo-Shun IV... ./S. S. Sayres.......... United States aia 95.623 | Detroit, Mich. 
1951-1955 (Not held) $ : 
1956 Shanty I...:...... William Waggoner, Jr.| United States....... 89.750 | Detroit, Mich. 


OTHER POWER BOAT RACING CHAMPIONS IN 1957 


President’s Cup, Washington, D. C., Sept. 21- 
22—Hawaii Kai III, driven by Jack Regas, Seattle, 
Wash., 1,200 points (set new lap, heat and race 
records). 

12th Silver Cup Race, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 31— 
Hawaii Kai Ill, driver Jack Regas, 1,100 points. 

Twice-Around-Manhattan Marathon, New York, 
N.. Y., Sept. 8—Overall and Class BU: Robert 


Detroit Memorial Regatta, Detroit, Mich., June 
22—Such Crust III, driver Freddie Alter. Aver- 
age: 83.872 m.p.h. 


Governor’s Cup, 
Hawaii Kai III, 
Wash., 1,200 points. 


Sahara Cup, Lake Mead, Nev., Oct. 13—Hawaii 


Madison, 


vi Ind., Sept. 29— 
driver 


Jack Regas, Seattle, 


Schurr, Bronx, N. Y. Time—1.44:33.0. Kai III, driver Jack Regas, 1,100 points. 
Canoeing Championships in 1957 


Source: National Paddling Committee, American Canoe Association 


UNITED STATES PADDLING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Turkeyfoot Lake, Canton, Ohio, July 28 (1,000-meter course) 

One-man Single Blade—1, Frank Havens, Wash- Tandem Single—1, E. Budrock-R. Manley, 
ington C.C.; 2, George Byers, Samoset C.C.; 3, Yonkers C.C.; 2, F. Roberts-W. VanKeuren, 
William Schuette. Time—5:10.0. Wanda C.C.; 3, J. Livesay-R. Reymer, Washing- 

Tandem Single—1, R. Moran-A. Demus, Samo- ton C.C. Time—4:51.0. 
sett C.C.; 2, E. Russell-R, Kiley, Pendleton C.C.; = Four-man Single—Potomac B.C. (Van de Meule- 
3, W. Haase-W. Schuette, Potomac B.C broecke, Evans, Jones, Stankiewicz); 2, Yonkers 


Four-man Single Blade—1, Yonkers C.C. (S. C.C.: 3, Philadelphia C.C 
‘ Mey); 2, Sper ae se U: 
Pein ton. gSpEingd AO GC. Belle?) ree aoe poue wee Sires a 
3 Double , Tur- B.C.; 2, Greg Anderson, Yonkers C.C.; 3, Charles 
One-man Double Blade—1, Dave Merwin ee ee ce, arin oo 


keyfoot K.C.; 2, Paul Donohue, Samoset C.C.; 3, 
Russell Dermond, Yonkers C.C, Time—4:18.0. 


5.0. Tandem Double—1, R. Manley-A. Geraty, 
Tandem Double—i, Ken Wilson-R. O’Brien, 


Yonkers C.C.; 2, H. Wallack-F. Roberts, Wanda 


.C.; 2, K. Clark-W, Haase, Potomac ©¢.C.; 3, Evans-Van de Meulebroecke, Potomac 

Bon 3, or Horton-w. Schuette, Potomac B.C. B.C, Time—4:07.0. 
‘ee ee Four-man Double—1, Inwood C.C. (D. Wilson, 
Four-man Double—Potomac B.C. (K. Clark, 7 our man Peterkin, R. Listl); 2, Yonkers C.C.2 


W. Haase, W. Schuette, T. Horton); 2, Yonkers 


3, Potomac B.C, Time—4:52.5. 
ends Crealer Events Point ey eat aay ns cae 38; Foon 
- , J. Kastner, Phila- B.C., 23; Samose 2c, ; Inwoo iy . 
Rene oc Single Blades, Washington ©.C.; 3, Washington C.C., 10; Wanda C.C., 9; Pendleton 
W. VanKeuren, Wanda C.C. C.C., 6; Philadelphia C.C., 6; Turkeyfoot K.C., 5. 
5th NORTH AMERICAN CANOE RACING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Gananogue, Ont., Aug. 18 (1,000-meter course) 


Cana- Harris-Les Melie, 


Tandem Double—1, Wally 


One-man Single Blade—1, Norm Lane, io e a C 
anada; 2, Russ Dermond-Greg Anderson, United 

Gnitea States. Time-6 tar ae Sag piel alte States; 3, Ken Won oe O’Brien, United 
Qne-man Double—1, Bob Smith, Canada, 2, States. Time—4:48.7. Canada (E. Brady, S. 


Four-man Single—1, 
Morrison, J. Hamilton, D. Duffy); 2, Canada. 
i 5:52.4. 
See oussiiem Double—1, United States (S. Messur, 
G. Anderson, R. Dermond, A. Geraty); 2, Cana- 
da; 3, Canada. Time—5:19.0 


Dave Merwin, United States; 3, Lou Lukanovich, 


707.6. 
Canada. Time5:07-6- in Collins-Frank Sullivan, 


Single—1, a 
reas Jopn Beedell-Joe Derochie, Canada; 


3, Fred Duncan-Art Jordon, Canada. Time— $ 
Point Score—Canada, 36; United States, 11. 


5:48.6. 
i i .I., 23.2 pts. 
Championship, City Island, N.Y.—Joseph Farrugia, Forest Hills, L.I., 
u: . ee ene Cieapionsiio, Tuxedo, N.¥.—Roger Wilkinson, Larchmont, N.Y., 28.2 pts. 


U. S. Class-C Sailing Championship—Nathan L. Mailison, Seminole C.C. 


890 Sporting Events—Tennis Records 
U. S. Tennis Cham 
For tennis results previous to those ee scciee —— — pe The World Almanac. 


Fina) om 


W. A. Larned M. EB, MeLoughiin 
1912 . E. McLoughlin W. F. Johnson 
t M. E. MeLoughi Ww. 


1913 . E. McLoughlin . Wi 
1914 M. E. McLoughlin 
1915 |}Wm. M. Johnston M. E. MeLoughlin 
R. N. Williams Wm. M. Johnston 
¥1917 |R. L. Murray N. W. Niles 
1918 |R. L., Murray Wm. T. Tilden 
1919 |Wm. M. Johnston Wm. 
) m. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 
1921 |Wm. T. Tilden W. F. Jo D 
1922 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 
9; Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 
19 Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Jonnston 
1925 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 
e Jean Borotra 
1927 Wm. T. Tilden 
Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter 
aes Vas T. Tilden3 ea = Hunter 
6) i r 
1931 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. Hae M. Lott, Jr. 
1933 [Frederik J Petty |yonn H Crawford || 1956 
e ig ‘oO 
1934 \Frederick J. Pore Wilmer L. Allison 1957 (Malcolm Anderson Ashley Cooper 
*National Patriotic Tournament. {Challenge round abolished. 
MEN’S DOUBLES 
Year Doubles Champions Year Doubles Champions 
1925-26|R. N. Williams and ee Richards 1943... ..|Lt. G. Mulloy and W. F. Ea 
1927...|W. T T. Tilden 2d and F. T. Hunter Sora Pew. b. Me Frank Par 


McNeill and rai! ae Falkenburg 


t. G. Mulloy and W. F. 


1930..:|G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg a6. IG. “Mulloy and W. F. 
108). John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 1947...) J. Kramer and * B. Schroeder, Jr. 
H, E, Vines. Jr., and Keith Gledhill 1948. ../G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 

1933. 1G’ M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 1949. ..|John Bromwich and William Sidwell 
1934.../|G, M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 1950 ../John E. Bromwich and Frank Sedgman 
1935,..)W. Allison and J. Van Ryn 1951 ..|Frank Sedgman & Kenneth McGregor(Aust.) 
1936...|J. D Budge and C. G. Mako 1952...|/Mervyn Rose and E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 

1937 H. Henkle and Baron “3 acs Cramm (Ger.)|/1953 ...| Rex Hart and Mervyn Rose 

1938...|J. D Budge renee G. 1954...|E. Victor Seixas, Jr. and To! TRaAt 
1939.../A. K. Quist & J. Aram wieki (Aust.) 1955. ..| Kosei Kamo and Atsushi Miyagi 

1940.../J. A. Kramer te F. R. Schroeder, JT. 1956 .. .| Lewis Hoad and Kenneth Rosewall 

1941. .; J. A. Kramer and F. R. Senmoatian. “Jr 1957... !Ashley Cooper and Neale Fraser 

WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED DOUBLES 

Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions __ Mixed Doubles Champions 
ene |W ot ee Onn xray Ta ne Ws 
1916 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt. ...|Misses M. Bjurstedt and E. Sears. . .|Miss E. Sears & W. 

1917 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt. ...|Misses ame Bjurstedt & E. Sears....|Miss M. ae Biumatons 2 & P re Wren 
1918 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt. . . {Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. . .|Mrs. htman & 


nt 
1919 |Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman.. eh ame E. Goss and M. Zinderstein. |Misg M. Zinderstein & V. Richards 
1920 | Mrs. F. I. Mallory. Aisses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .|Mrs.G.W Mah ee F.Johns’n 
1921 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory. Miss Mt. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams|Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston 
1922 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory. are M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills.|Mrs. F. Mallory & we Tilden, 2d 
1923 |Miss Helen Wills. . rs. B.C.Covell ‘4 Miss K. McKane| Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 


1924 |Miss Helen Wills......... Are G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills .| Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards 
1925 |Miss Helen Wills... .|Helen Wills & Mary Browne.......|Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes 
1926 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory ...|Misses E. Ryan & E. Goss...... eT Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra 
1927 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. K. McK. Godfrey & Miss E 

PARVEY: sce ve vad 5 nate ‘|Miss E. Bennett & H. Cochet 
1928 | Miss Helen Wills......... Miss Wills & Mrs. Wightman. Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes 
1929 (Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. M. Watson & Ts. L. B.C. 

NELOHONE Sait h civies cers 305 sess... | Miss B. Nuthall & G. Mf. Lott 
1930 |Miss Betty Nuthall,..... . |/Miss OF & Miss Palfrey. . iss Edith Cross & W. Allison 
1931 |Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. .|Mrsa. B. Whittingstall 

Betty Nutnall murach relents ce Miss a ae Nuthall & G, M. Lott 
1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs.......|Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S, Palfrey... | Miss alfrey & F. J. Perr 
1933 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthall . .|Miss E. ees &H. BE. es, JT. 
1934 |Miss Helen Jabobs.......|Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey...|Miss H. Jacobs & G. tt 
1935 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. irs, J, Van Ryn Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, E. Maier 
1936 |Miss Alice Marble....... Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Miss A. Marble & C. G. Mako 
1937 |Miss A, Lizana (Chile)... ,.|/Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan.|Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan & J. D. Budge 
1938 |Miss Alice Marble,....... Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S. P. Fabyan| Miss A. Marble & J. D —— 
1939 |Miss Alice Marble Miss A. Marble & S. P. Fabyan... ice Marble & H. C. Hopman 
1940 |Miss Alice Marble Miss A. Marble & Miss 8. Palfrey. .|Miss oe Marble & R. L. Riggs 
1941 |Mrs. E. T. Cooke. Mrs. E. T. aORt a Miss M. Osborne Mrs. a ooke & J. A. Kramer 


1942 |Miss Pauline Betz. 


Yr 
1943 |Miss Pauline Betz .|Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne..|Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
1944 |Miss Pauline Betz Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne..|Miss M. Osborne & W. F. fae 
1945 |Mrs. E. T. Cooke. ,.....|Misses A. i Brough & M. Osborne. .|Miss M. Osborne & W. of Talbe 
1946 |Miss Pauline Betz......, Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne.|Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
1947 |Miss A. L. Brough....... Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. |Miss a L. Brough & J. Bromwich 
1948 |Mrs. M. O. du Pont..... ee a L. Brough & Mrs. M. O. du/Miss A. L. Brough & T. Brown, Jr. 
1949 |Mrs. M. O. du Pont..... Migs A. "A. L, Brough & Mrs.M. 0. du|Miss A. L. Brough & BE. Sturgess 
1950 |Mrs. M. O. du Pont 
sid Gr 
1951 |Maureen Connolly....... Doris. Hart and Shirley Fry . .|Doris agrees & Frank Sedgman 
1952 |Maureen Connolly....... Doris Hart and Shirley Fry. ..|/Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 
953 |Maureen Connolly....... Doris Hart and Shirley Fry.. ..|Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
(954 |Doris Hart............. Doris Hart and Shirley Fry Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
1956 |Doris Hart............. A, Louise Brough and Mrs. Margaret 
= GU. POR Meaien ice oman pane Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
1956°|Shirley J Fry.........../A. oe de de- es and Mrs. Margaret|Mrs. jprmeres du Pont and Ken- 
UM PONG. 5 is0': wack s tle a en neti 
1957 {Althea Gibson...........|: A, Lome pee and Mrs, Margaret Althea Gibson and Gardnar Mulloy 
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1946 F. Secura | 
Yr. | Champion 


A Miss D. Chase. 
934|Miss N Taubele. 


1935|Miss J. Sharp.. 
1936|/Mrs. J. Van Ryn 
1937 |Mme.S. Henrotin 
1938 |Miss V. Hollinger 


1938 |Miss P. Betz.... 
7940|Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 


1941 |Miss e Beth 
1942 |Mrs. B. Toda 


1943|Miss P. Betz... 
"1944 |Miss K. Winthrop 
1945|Mrs. 
pan 


a P. Rih- 


. |\D. MeNeill and F. Guernsey 


1957 |Kurt Nielsen... 


Sporting Events—Tennis Records; Wightman Cup 891 
Ay: CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 
ef Yr. Champion Doubles Champiens Yr. Champion Doubles Champions 
-/ 1933 |F. Parker....... |G. Mako-J. P. eae all. 1945 |W. Talbert. .... F. Segura-W. Talbert 
934 |B. M. Grant. Jr. |J. D. Bud: G. Mako. 1946 |Frank A. Parker |G. Malloy-W. Talbert 
anne B. M. Grant, Jr. : Fatt 1947 |Frank A. Parker |J. Schroeder-J. Tuero 
936 |R. L. Riggs W. Sabin 1948 |R. A. Gonzales. . |S. Match-T. Chambers 
1937 (R. L. Riggs.....|J. MceDiarmid-E. H. 1949 |R. A. Med eee E. V. Seixas-S, Match 
eCauliff 1950 |Herbert Flam...|H. Flam-A. Larsen 
1938 |R. L. Riggs..... J. R. Hunt-L. Wetherell 1951 |Tony Trabert... |T. Trabert-H. Richardson 
_ 1939 |Frank A. Parker |C. G. Mako-F. A. Parker 1952 |Arthur Larsen... |G. Golden-A, Larsen 
1940 |D. McNeill. R. a Harmon-R. C. Peacock||1953 ee Vic. Seixas, Jr.|B. Bartzen-G, Golden 
1941 |Frank A. Parker |J. A Oe aeak R. Schroe- 54 |B. Bartzen..... T. Trabert-E. V. Seixas, Jr. 
der, 955 Pom Trabert....|T. Trabert-H. Richardson 
1942 |S. Greenberg.... |W. Talbert-W. Reedy. 1956 |Herbert Flam... |P. Contreras-A. Olmedo 
1943 |s. eC: ... |E. Cochell-B. R. ‘Kimbrell 1957 |E. Victor Seix- |Ashley Cooper-Neale 
944 |F. Segura... F. Segura-W. Talbert sl IES IR er ate Fraser 
MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles Doubles Yr. Singles Doubles 
1933 |Gregz. M tter, E. McCauliff. 1947|J. A. Kramer..| 8. Falkenburg & J. A. Kramer 
1934|L. R. Stoefen..|B. Bell & F. J. Bowden. 1948|W. F. Talbert. .|J. Borotra and M. Bernard 
1933 Greg. Ma e and Greg ee oe 1949/R. A. Gonzales | Wm. Talbert and D, McNeill 
1936 |Grez. Mangin. Scbroder Ais J. G. Hall. 1950 |Don MeNeéeill ..| Wm. Talbert and D, McNeill 
1937 |Frank Parker.. &: S. Mangin and F. Parker 1951 |William Talbert} Wm. Talbert and D. MeNeill 
1938|Don McNeill |¥. J. Bowden and J. Pitman. 1952 |/Richard Savitt |Wm. Talbert and Budge Patty 
» 1939)Wayne Sabin .| C. Sutter & G. eg ae 1953 Arthur Larsen .} A. Larsen and K,. Nielsen 
1940|)R. L. Riggs...|E. T. Cooke & R. Riggs 1954 |Sven Davidson | W. F. Talbert and Tony Trabert 
1941/F_ L. Kovacs. || F. D.Guernsey ew. ‘D. MeNeill|| 1955 |Tony Trabert. .| E. V. Seixas, Jr. and_T’. Trabert 
1942-1943, 1944, 1945 not held 1956 | Ulf Schmidt... .|S. Giammalva & E. V. Seixas, Jr. 


Grant Golden-Barry MacKay 


WOMEN’S INDO! 


OR CHAMPIONS 


Doubles Champions 


Mrs. Dae Sy Palfrey. 
Misses N. Taubele- 


Jane Sharp. 

Mrs. D. A. Andrus, Mme. S: 
Henrotin. 

Mrs, D. A. Andrus & Mme. 
S. Henrotin. 

Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme 
S. Henrotin. 

Mrs. V. R. Johnson and 


Miss K. Winthrop. 

Misses Taubele & G. Surber 

Miss G. Wheeler and Miss N. 
Taubele 

Misses P. Betz and D. Bundy 

Miss K. Winthrop and Mrs. 
Vv. R. Johnson 

.|Mrs, G. W. Wightman and 
Miss P. Betz 

Miss = ps9 and 
Mrs. M. Johnson 

Miss K. Myvinthrop and Mrs. 


M. M. Johnson 


Tr. Champion 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1956 
1957 


Sg ete 
Miss Pe, Betz. . 


Miss Nancy 
Chaffee 
Miss Nancy 
Chaffee 
Mrs, Nancy 


Mrs. Thelma 


vine 
Katharine 
Hubbell 
Lois Felix 
Mrs. Dorothy 
Levine 


H, P. Rih- MME Bi Carter and, Mrs. 


Chaffee Kiner 


Long 
Mrs. Dorothy W. 
Le 


Doubles Champions 


ny 
.|Miss D. Hart and Miss B. 


Scofield 
Mrs. P. C. Todd.| Miss D. Hart and Miss B. 
Miss G. Moran.. 


cofield 

Miss G. Moran and Mrs. R. 

A. Buck 

Miss Nancy Chaffee and 
Mrs. R. A. Buck 

Miss Nancy Chaffee and 
Mrs. Richard Buck 

Mrs. Nancy Chaffee Kiner and 
Mrs. Patricia Todd 

Mrs. Thelma Long and 
Mrs. Barbara Davidson 

Mrs. Dorothy W. Levine and 
Mrs. Barbara Ward 

K. Hubbell and R. Jeffery 


L. Felix and K. Hubbell 
Mrs. Dorothy Levine and 
Nancy O'Connell 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 


College Doubles | Coilege 
Tulane... ...:.% R. Bennett and P. Newton... . So. Californ:a. 
Rice Inst..... |J. R. Hunt and L. Wethere! . So. California. 
ce . Inhoff and R. Peacock . ‘ - |California 
Kenyon . A. Dee and James Wade. . |Stanford. 
ce . BE. Olewine and Charles Mattman ....|So. California 
Stanford . R. Schroeder, Jr. and L. Dee......... Stanford. 
Miami . Hickman and W. Driver............. Texas 
.{Miami. Hickman and F. Kelley .........+... Texas 
. |Miami..... [|F. Segura and T. Burke ............... Miami 
. |So. California. Robert Falkenburg & Thomas Falkenburg|8. California 
Wm. & Mary. |R. Curtiss and S. Match....:.......... ice Inst 
948 San Franc. ee: F, Kovaleski & B. Bartzen .|Wm. & Mary 
1949 Si oe .|J. Brinks and a Fisher... s..ete nee Washington 
1950 | Herbert Flam..........-. C.L. A... :|H. Flam and W. Garrett 0: sas tae on U.C. L.A. 
4951 |Tony Trabert............ Ginctonatt.. : Earl Cochell and Hagh Stewart. . |So. California 
1952 |Hugh Stewart.....,...... So. California. Hugh Ditzler and Cliff Mayne.......... California 
1953 | Hamilton Richardson. .... Tulane....... Lawrence Huebner and Robert Perry. U.C. L.A. 
1954 |Hamilton Richardson ..../Tulane....... Robert Perry and Ron Livingston...... U. C. L. Aw 
1955 |Jose Aguero...........-+. TUR, «eee Pancho Contreras and Joaquin Reyes. .... So. California 
1956 | Alejandro Olmedo........ So.-California. |Alejandro Olmedo and Pancho Contreras. .|So. California 
1957 |Barry MacKay.......... Michigan..... Crawford Henry and Ronald Holmberg... {Tulane 
Wightman Cup Match Results 
Score | Score 
Year Winner | matches Year Place Winner} matches 
p .+| 2ngland 4-3 1939 Forest Hills, U. .| 0. a-2 
aa Forest Hills, head: CUMS hoes 4-3 1946 | Wimbledon, agian -.( Ox 7-0 
o 7 |¥Forest Hills, seceat Us 5-2 1947 |¥orest Hills, U. 8..... U.S. 7-0 
hosts Wimbledon, England. . 4-3 1948 |Wimbledon, England..|U.5... 6-1 
5 Forest Hills, U. S..... 4-3 1949 |Haverford, Pa........ U. 8. 7-0 
1929 | Forapiedon, England. 4-3  ||1950 |Wimbledon, England..|U. S..: 7-0 
past Forest Hills. s. 5-2 1951 |Chestnut Hill, Mass. .|U.S... 6—1 
193) | Wimbledon, England 4-3 [1952 |Wimbledon, England... $ 7-0 
fees. Se aabar wpiat a ees Sea Lap cainco st os Be ; 0 
Vie PINWEY eel es i astie eS 
1933 Se eran Englan 4-3 1956 | Wimbledon, England. U.S... 5-2 
1937 | Forest Hills, U.S.. 6-1 1957 +|Sewickley, Pat. eee U.S5.. 6-1 
1938 | Wimbledon, England. 5-2 


Series Standing Since ee Gniten States 25, England 4. 


892 


f 


f > = s i” 
i Davis Cup International Tennis—Challenge Round 
Yr.| Winner Loser |Score|| Yr.{| Winner Loser r.| Winner Loser 
3|British....|U.S. .. 4-1 |{1923|0. 8..... .|Australia. A 
Teod|pritish. Belgium. | 5-0 ||1924/U. S...... Australia. . AWS Se as 
1905 British. ...JU. 8... 2-0 1925 v. §-.....|Brance. . 
1907 Australia. ||British....| 3-2 ||1927|/France....]U.S...... Australia. 5-2 
1908|Australia. .|U.S......| 3-2 ||1928)France....|U.S....... ustratia. . 
1909] A'strilasia./U. 8. .-... 5-0 1929| France... u. ee 5-0 
1912|British.., .|Austr’iasia.| 3-2 ||1931|France. ...|England.. 
PVE POS i. 3s s) 3-2 ||1932|/France..../U0.5...... 
1914|A’str'lasia.|U.S....-. 3-2 ||1933|Gt. Britain| France 
1919|A’str'lasia. |British....| 4-1 |/1934/Gt. Britain|U. S. 
1920/0. S...... Austr'lasia.| 5-0 ||1935/Gt. Britain|U.S.......| 5-0 
1921/0. 8.2 20.: Japan....| 5-0 |/1936|Gt. Britain| Australia. .) 3-2 = 
POBONO NB. css. ‘Australia. . 1937|U. S...... England || 4-1 ||1956|Australia. - 


National Junior Tennis Champions 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1942 Budge Patty 1950 H. Richardson 
1943 Robert Falkenburg 1951 Ted Rogers 
1944 Robert Falkenburg 1952 Jack Frost 
1945 Herbert Fiam 1953 John Lesch 
1946 Herbert Flam 1954 Jerry Moss 
1eag Gilkert Boviey «1986 Rodney Laver” 
1948 Gilbert Bogley odn 

1949 Gilbert Bogley 1957 Alan Roberts 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


1942—Budge Patty and Robert Falkenburg 
1943—James Brink and Robert Falkenburg 
1944—a/s Robert Falkenburg and John Shea 
1945—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1946—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1947—H. B. Behrens and R. Mouledous 
1948—R,. Mouledous and K. Deimling 
1949—G. Bogley and R. Squires 

1950—M. Peterson and W. Reed 

1951—Wm. Quillian and Don Fiye : 
1952—Francisco Contreras and Samuel Giammalva 
1953—Jon Douglas and Myron Franks 
1954—Jerry Moss and Ear! Baumgardner 
1955—Gregory Grant and Juan Jose 
1956—Rodney Laver and James Shafier 
1957—Robert Delgado and Allen Fox 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1942 Wade Herren 1950 John_ Lesch 

1943 Herbert Flam 1951 Gerald Moss 
1944 Herbert Behrens 1952 Mike Green 

1945 Richard Mouledous 1953 Donald Dell 
1946 Gilbert Bogley 1954 Alan Silverman 
1947 R. Perry 1955 Edgar Neely III 
1948 H. Richardson 1956 Ray Senkowski 
1949 Jack Frost 1957 William Bond 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1942—Billy Smith and Tom Molloy 
1943—Herbert Behrens and Edwin Davis 
1944—-Macdonald Mathey and Sidney Schwartz 
1945—George Gentry and Vincent Schmeider 
1946—Gilbert Bogley and Kester Deimling, 
1947—R. Holyroyd and H. Richardson 
1948—R. Perry and A. Cleveland 
1949—Al Kuhn and Don Thompson 
1950—J. Lesch and D. Pimley 
1951—A. Hernandez and Franks 
1952—R. Bowden and J. Cranston 
1953—Ron Holmberg and Robert Macy 
1954—-Earl Buchholz and Ned Neely 
1955—Edgar Neely III and Earl Buchholz 
1956—Chuck McKinley and Martin Riessen 
1957—William Bond and Dennis Ralston 


GIRLS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1942 Doris Hart 1951 Anita Kanter 
1943 Doris Hart 1952 Julia Sampson 
1944 Shirley Fry 1953 Mary Ann Bilen- 
1945 Shirley Fr berger 

1946 Helen Pastall 1954 Barbara Breit 
1947 Nancy Chaffee 1955 Barbara Breit 
1948 Beverly Baker 1956 Miriam Arnold 
1949 Maureen Connolly 1957 Karen Hantze 
1950 Maureen Connolly 


GIRLS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


1942—Marcheta R. Donnelly and Barbara A, Brooke 
1943—Doris Hart and Shirley Fry 

1944—Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1945—Jean Eleanor Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1946—M. Cunningham and B. Wilkins 

1947—N. Chaffee and B. Baker 

1948—B. Baker and M. McCord 

1949—M. Connolly and L. VanKeuren 

1950—M. Connolly and P. Zellmer 

1951—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1952—Mary Ann Hilenberger and Linda Mitchell 
1953—Nancy Dwyer and Mary Ann Eilenberger 
1954—Barbara Breit and Darlene Hard 
1955—Barbara Breit and Diane Wootton 
1956—Rosa Maria Reyes and Mary Ann Mitchell 
1957—Sally Moore and Helene Weill 


Jr. 


Sportung Events—Davis Cup Tennis; National Junior Champions 


GIRLS’ 15 OUTDOOR SINGLES 
1953 Lorraine Williams 
1954 Rosa Marie Reyes 
1955 Donna Floyd 
1956 Karen Hanize 
1957 Karen Hantze 
GIRLS’ 15 OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1953 Gwen McEvans and Carol Wikoff 
1954 Rosa Marie Reyes and Albertine Rodi 
1955 Sally Moore and Albertina Rodi 
1956 Karen Hantze and Helene Weill 
1957 Katherine Chabot and Karen Hantze 
JUNIOR iNDOOR SINGLES 
1945 Sidney Schwartz 1951 Samuel Giammalya 
1946"L. Steiner 1952 Samuel Giammalva 
1947 Sidney Schwartz 1953 Al Harum 
1948 Tony Trabert 1954 Alphonse Holtman 
1949 Jerry DeWitts 1955 Ronald Holmberg 
1950 H. Richardson 1956 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
JUNiv& INDOOR DOUBLES 
1945—Richard Savitt and Leonard Steiner 
1946—H. Stewart and A. Hetzek 
1947—S. Schwartz and A. Hetzek 
1948—Tony Trabert and Dixon Osbern 
1949—Jerry DeWitts and Jack Turpin 
1950—H. Richardson and Robert Sierra 
1951—Edward Dailey and Samuel Giammalva 
1952—Samuel Giammalva and Richard Schuette 
1953—Mike Green and Richard~- Schuette 
1954—David Harum and Wayne Pearce 
1955—Arthur Anarews and Crawford Henry 
1956—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Clarence Sledge, Jr. 
BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 
1945 Richard Mouledous 1951 David Harum 
1946 G. Bogley 1952 Arthur Andrews 
1947 Ted Jax 1953 Ronald Holmberg 
1948 Kenneth Angyal 1954 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
1949 Don Thompson 1955 Earl Buchhoiz, Jr. 
1950 Gerald Parchute 1956 Charles McKinley 
BOYS’ iNDOOR DOUBLES 
1945—R. Mouledous and J. Yates 
1946—A. Fischl and P. Maloney 
1947—P. Eisenberg and D. Thompson 
1948—T. Coss and T. Rogers 
1949—D. Thompson and A. Kahn 
1950—Gerald Parchute and Barry Mackay 
1951—David Harum and Gerald Moss 
1952—Arthur Andrews and Maxwell Brown 
1953—Neil Drury and Ronald Holmberg 
1954—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Alan Tobias 
1955—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Jock Miller 
1956—Charles McKinley and Martin Riessen 
GIRLS’ INDOOR SINGLES 
1943 Shirley Fry 1950 Edith Ann Sullivan 
1944 Barbara Wilkins 


1951 Elaine Lewicki 
1945 Barbara Wilkins 1952 Mary Slaughter 
1946 Barbara Wilkins 1953 June Stack 
1947 Laura Jahn 1954 June Stack 
1948 Laura Jahn 1955 Nancy O’Connell 
1949 Elaine Lewicki 1956 Nancy O’Connell 
GIRLS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 
1943—Shirley J. Fry and Norma Meister 
1944—Mary DeYoung and Jean Pipes 
1945—Sylvia Knowles and Nina Irwin 
1946—Anne Wofford and Barbara Wilkins 
1947—Laura Lou Jahn and A. Goldberg 
1948—Laura Lou Jahn and Mrs. A. G. Ayares 
1949—Eiaine Lewicki and Edith Ann Sullivan 
1950—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1951—Susan Bralower and Elaine Lewicki 
1952—Belmar Gunderson and Mary Slaughter 
1953—Patricia Sullivan and Carroll Wendell 
1954—June Stack and Lorraine Jake 
1955—Nancy O’Connell and Virginia Connolly 
1956—Donna Floyd and Nancy O’Connell 
GIRLS’ 15 INDOOR SINGLES 
1953 Phylis Saganski 
1954 Gwen Thomas 
1955 Nancy O’Connell 
1956 Bonnie Mencher 
GIRLS’ 15 INDOOR DOUBLES 
1953 Norma Harris and Phylis Saganski 
1954 Gwen McEvans and Susan Metzger 
1955 Nancy O'Connell and Gay Miller 
1956 Justine Bricka and Virginia Hesse 


National Indoor Mixed Doubles—Mildred Thorn- 


Hoad. Women’s Singles: 
Fry. Mixed Doubles: Fay Muller and 
icolm Anderson. 

Wimbledon Championships, Wimbledon, Eng- 
land—Men’s Singles: Lewis Hoad. Men’s Doubles: 
Gardnar Mulloy and Budge Patty. Women’s 
Singles: Althea Gibson. Women’s Doubles: Al- 
thea Gibson and Darlene Hard. Mixed Doubles: 
Darlene Hard and Mervyn Rose. 

Pennsylvania State Championships, Haverford, 
-Pa.—Men’s Singles: Ashley Cooper. Men’s Dou- 

_ bles: Samuel Giammalva and Whitney Reed. 

Southampton Invitation, Southampton, N.Y,— 
Men’s Singles: Roy Emerson. Men’s Doubles: 
Roy Emerson and Robert Mark. 


_National Open Tournament 
Hurricanes 6, Templeton 5 
Santa Paula (Argentina) 
Templeton 16, Greentree 3 
Aurora 14, Greentree 11 
Templeton 10, Aurora 7 
Greentree 7, Aurora 6 
Greentree 11, Templeton 10 
Old Westbury 11, Greentree 6 
Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7 
Bostwick Field-8, Greentree 7 
Aknusti 5, Great Neck 4 
1941 Gulf Stream 10, Aknusti 6 
1942-45 (Not held) f 
1946 Herradura (Mexico) 11, Los Amigos (U.S.) 9 
1947 Old Westbury 10, Mexico 7 
1948 Hurricanes 7, Great Neck 6 
1949 Hurricanes 10, El Trebol (Argentina) 4 
1950 Bostwick Field 1, California 5 


11, Hurricanes 8 


1951 Milwaukee 6, Meadow Brook 2 

1952 Beverly Hills Polo Club 

1953 Meadcw Brook 7. Chicago 4 

1954 C.C.C.-Meadowbrook 10, Brandywine 5 
1955 Detroit Triple C 9, Brandywine 8 

1956 Brandywine 11, Aurora 10 

1957 Detroit CCC 12, Aiken, S.C. 3 


National 20-Goal Tournament 


U. S. Army 11, Bahadur 8 

Aknusti 11, Aurora 9 

Burnt Mills 5, U. S. Army 4 ~~ 
Aiken Knights 13, Burnt Mills 3 

1936 Hurricanes 6, Meadow Brook Ramblers 4 
1937 Santa Barbara 12, Narragansett 7 

1938 Bostwick Field 8, Aknusti 5 

1939 League of Nations 15, Hurricanes 9 

1940 Great Neck 12, Bostwick Field 7 


Other Tennis Championships in 1957 


Eastern Grass 
Orange, 
Men’s Doubles: Roy Emerson and Robert Mark. 
Women’s Singles: Mary Ann Mitchell. 
Doubles: 


Court Championships, South 
N.J.—Men’s Singles: Richard Savitt. 
Women’s 
Mrs. Barbara Davidson and Mrs, Pa- 


tricia C. Todd. 
Newport Invitation, Newport, R.I.—Men’s Sin- 


gles: 


Malcolm Anderson, Men’s Doubles: Michael 


Davies and Robert Wilson. 


Manchester 


Invitation, Manchester, Mass.— 


Women’s Singles: Althea Gibson. Women’s Dou- 


bles: 


Althea Gibson and Darlene Hard. 


Western Open, Milwaukee, Wis.—Men’s Singles: 
E. Victor Seixas. Men’s Doubles: E. Victor Seixas 
and Samuel Giammalva. Women’s Singles: Karol 


Fageros. 


Women’s Doubles: Karol Fageros and 


Darlene Hard. 


Polo Records 


UNITED STATES POLO RECORDS 


1941 
1 
1 


1942- 
948 


Bostwick Field 9, Hurricanes 4 

1947 (Not held) 

Meadow Brook 17, Hurricanes 6 

Milwaukee 9, Detroit 8 

Milwaukee 9, Bostwick Field 7 

Bostwick Field 9, Old Westbury 8 

Meadow Brook 12, Milwaukee Shamrocks } 
Aurora Polo Club (Buffalo, N.Y.) 9, Pitts- 
field (Mass.) P.C, 4 

C.C.C.-Meadowbrook 

San Antonio Triple C 6, Milwaukee 4 


1956 Solocup 


1957 


1939 
1940 


1942- 
1941 


946 


Solocup 9, Dallas Polo Club 4 
Intercollegiate Championship 


Yale 13, Harvard 9 

Princeton 10, Harvard 9 

Harvard 12, Penn. Military Academy 2 
Yale 12, Harvard 0 

Harvard 8, U. S. Military Academy 7 
U. S. Military Academy 10, Cornell 6 
Harvard 7, Yale 1 

Yale 12, Harvard 8 

Yale 13, Princeton 1 

1945 (Not held) 

Princeton 6, Yale 4 

Yale 13, Princeton 7 

Miami University 16, Cornell 8 
Miami University 15, Yale 7 

Miami University 8, Yale 56. 

Miami University 12, Princeton § 
New Mexico Military Institute 

Yale 9, Cornell 8 

New Mexico Military Institute 
Cornell 19, Yale 5 

Cornell 20, Yale 6 

Yale 10, Virginia 9 


OTHER POLO RESULTS IN 1957 
Paul Butler Handicap—Detroit CCC 8, Solocup- 


California Crescents 5. 

National Intercircuit Championship—Tulsa 1, 
Dallas Circle-F 5, 
INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


Eastern, Indoor 12-Goal—Westchester 14, New 


York 8. : 
U.S. High-Goal Indoor—Westchester 16, Chi- 


o 10. 
eNational 12-Goal Championship—Circle-F (Dal- 
las) 11, Dallas Polo Club 4. 


1921 (Hurlingham, England) — America, 2 
matches; England, 0. America: 1, Louis E. Stod- 
dard; 2, T. Hitchcock, jr.; 3, J.. Watson Webb; 
Back, D. Milburn. England: 1, Lieut. Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson; 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- 
house; Back, Major Lockett. 2 

1924 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—United States, 2 
matches: England, 0. United States: 1, J. Watson 
3, Malcolm Stev- 
England: 1, 
B. Hurndall; 


reux Milburn, L 
Capt. J. P. Denning; 3, Cc 
Major E. G. Atkinson. ; 
1928 (Meadow Brook, L, ¥.)—America won 2 
matches; Argentina, _ America (ist and 2nd 
matches) 1, WW. A. ‘Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitch- 
cock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson, Back, F. W. C. 
Guest. (3rd match) 1, Harriman; 2, E. A. S. Hop- 
ping; 3, Hitchcock; Back, Guest. ‘Argentina (all 
matches) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
John B. Miles: Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


Willem de Lint of Zebenberogschen Hoek, Neth., won the 
servation Exposition and Plowing Contest, held at Peebles, 
held on 2,500 acres covering 16 farms in southern Ohio. 
Mr. de Lint topped 26 other contestants from 14 countries. Second and third places 
to John Mason, Derbyshire, England, and Arvo Jokinen, Finland. The American 


compact furrows, 
respectively went 


1930 (Meadow Brook, L. 
matches; England, none. 


I.)—America won z 
America: 1, Eric Pedley; 


E. A. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 


Back, Winston Guest. 


England: 1, Gerald Bald- 


ing; 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Lieut. Humphrey Guinness. 
1936 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 


2 matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. 


ups: 


Line- 


United States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 


Phipps; 3, Stewart Iglehart; Back, Winston Guest. 


England: 1, 


ing; 


H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 
3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 


phrey P. Guinness. 


1939 (Meadow Brook, L. 
matches to 0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 
Line-ups: 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S, B. 
W. F.C 


Aidan Roark; 3, 


I.)—America won 2 
to 4. 
Michael Phipps; 2, 
Iglehart, back, 
Robert Skene; 2, 
back, Eric 


United States: 1, 


England: 1, 
Gerald Balding; 


Guest. 


Tyrrell-Martin. 
International Military Title Cup—(Presented by 
Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at Westbury, N. ¥ 


U. S$ 
10-7, 


don, 


. Army team defeated British Army team, 
12-10, 10-3, (1925) at Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
England, U. S. Army team defeated British 


Army team, 8—4, 6—4. 
Netherlander Wins First World Plowing Title 


championship in the first World Con- 
Ohio, Sept. 17-20, 1957.. The event was 
Plowing straighter, cleaner and more 


national contour champion, Lawrence Goettemoeller, Mercer County, Ohio, was ninth 


Source: Harold A, Grinden, aa ety 


Jumping, Class A—Ansten Samuelstuen, Steam- 
boat Sead Colo., 237-260 ft., 223.1 points. 

Jum} Class B—Willie Erickson, Iron Moun- 
tain, tick. 230-255 ft., 222.1 pts. 


Jumping, "Veterans—Lloyd Severude, Eau Claire, 
Wis., 215-230 ft., 191.1 pts. 
Jum: ‘or—Jahn Ste. Andre, Ishpeming, 


mping, 
Mich., 220-232 ft., 194.8 pts. 
Cross Country, *Class A—Sven Johansson, Ale- 
yeska S.C., Alaska. Time—1:13:11.0. 
Cross Count ee B—Oddvar Ask, Odin S.C., 
New Jersey. e—1:08:49.0. 


Alpine Championships 
Downhill—Bud. Werner, Camp Hale Ski Club. 


Time—2:30.0. 
Slalom—Tom Corcoran, Mt. Mansfield S.C. 
Time—2:30.0. 
Giant Slalom—Jan eres Washington 
A.C., Seattle, Wash. Time—1: 
Pico Ski 


Veterans’ Giant th aa ‘Jones, 
Club. Time—0:59.5. 


NORTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Jumping, Class A—Ansten ARSE Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo., 241-219 ft., 210.4 p 

Jumping, Class B—Butch Wedin, tron Mountain, 
Mich., 79302210 ft., 194.8 pts. 

Cross Country, Class B— Richard Taylor, Dart- 
mouth Outing Club. Time—1:14:36.0. 

Cross Country, Class A—Harold Reiber, South- 
ern Rocky Mountain S.A. Time—1:12:46.0. 

Combined, Class A—Alfred Vincelette, Southern 
Rocky Mountain S.A., 436.5 pts. 

Combined, Class B—ra Letzon, Paul Smith 


OTHER SKI CHAMPIONSHIPS 


3rd American-International Races, Stowe, Vt., 
“ange 15-17—Downhill: Toni Sailer, Austria, Time 
1:59.5. Giant Slalom: Toni Sailer, 2:12.3. Com- 
bined: Toni Sailer, 1.82 pts. Women’s - Downhill: 
Madi Springer Miller, Mt. Mansfield S.C., 1:43.8. 
Women’s Slalom: Noni Foley, Sun Valley S.C., 
1:34.9. Women’s Giant Slalom: Therese LeDuc, 
France, 1:59.2. Women’s Combined: Therese Le- 
Duc, France, 3.01 2 . 
17th_ Annual Harriman Cup, Sun Valley, Idaho, 
Mar. 23-24—Downhill: Toni Sailer, Austria. Time 
—2:26.1. Slalom: Toni Sailer, 1:55.6. Combined: 
Toni Sailer. Women’s Downhill: Frieda Danzer, 


American Ski Jumping Records 


Sporting Events—Ski Championships and Records 
Ski Champions hips in 1957 
Na’ 


NATIONAL SKI ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Ski Association of America 


Combined—Tom Corcoran, Mt. Mansfield S.C., 


8.36 
Do piehill, Woinen—Linda Meyers, Mamouth Mt. 
Ski Club, Calif. Time—2: 
‘Z Slalom, Women—Sally Tieden: Mt. Mansfield 
"Giant ase ES Women—Noni Foley, Sun Valley 
Time— ode 
Oana ‘Women—Madi Springer Miller, Mt. 
Mansfield S.C., 5.59 pts. 
Junior Championships 
rhe ts gr? ae Ppt ee oa Kotlarek, Central U.S., 
123-124 0.3 Pp 
Dow: ore Ryan, Canadian Amateur 
s. 
CBisisan: eA = a Card, Southern Rocky Moun- 
in S. 121. % 
Coe eres Boys Dick Miller, Far West S.A., 
71 pts. 
= "Combined, Girls—Jean Saubert, Pacific North- 
western S.A., 5.19 pts. 


‘college, 443.9 
let rrmeteen Sailer, Austria. Time—2:07.3. 
Siafom—Christian Pravda, Sun Valley S.C. 
Time—2:22. 
Alpine Coabincd= Fork Sailer, Austria, 0.42 pts. 
Women’s Downhill—Carla Marchelli, Italy. 
Time—1:34.8 
Women’s Slalom—Betsy Snite, Norwich, Vt. 
Time—1:56.8. 
Women’s Alpine Combined—Putzi Frankl, Aus- 
tria, .01 pts. 
Switzerland. Time—2:21.0. Women’s Slalom: Inger 


Bjornbakken, Barums Ski Club. _ Time—116.0. 
vos Combined: Therese LeDuc, France, 


1.92 pts. 

il Annual Roch Cup Races, \Aspen, Colo., 
22-24—Downhill; Christian Pravda, Sun 
Valley Ski Club. Time—2:39:0. Slalom: Toni 
Sailer, Austria. Time—2:18.0. Combined: Chris- 
tian Pravda, Sun Valley S.C. Women’s Downhill: 
Noni Foley, Sun Valley S.C. Time—2:16.8. Wom- 
en’s Slalom: Sally Deaver, Mt. Mansfield S.C. 
Time—1:24.1. Combined: Noni Foley, Sun Valley 
S.C., 1.97 pts. 


Skier Site Distades: 
Mikkel Hemmestvedt......... RRO WV Una, MEER Se ciaiesec oi (atone a-ataierateny 37 
Sips VV NOES. aie e Seisipye tera Oe am Ishpeming, Mihi c5 cs <s\e0wcses sane 82 
. |Julius Kulstad, «jashpeming. Miob iis sores. 01a ents tetany 921 
Ole Feiring. . JEOA ath, Milian 5 ccs toys sca ui aye feie chee 1 
Ole Mangseth,. Red Wing, Minn i114 
John Evenson. Duluth, *viinn. 116 
John Mangseth Duluth’ Minn.. 117 
John Evenson, Ishpeming, Mich 122 
../Ole Larson. . . Eau Claire, Wis. 131 
. |Oscar Gunderson. . . |Chippewa Pals,” Wis. 138 
August Nordby......... Ishpeming, Nilohus oe ee 140 
Andérd FaUzen. oa... ¢ sicu's ones Ironwood, Mich............ 152 
Ragnar Omtvedt...... Tra uthtente Tronwood, MiGh.. isis o-0.0 ca 00 a optaeelele 154, eh 154, 169 
Ragnar Omtvedt...........5+ Steamboat Springs, Colo. 21.12.2212! 924 
MUELODEY ELAM are ccicisosr sie, sictanaic cae Steamboat Springs, Colo........ : a 203 
Anders Haugen......5....... Dillon, ‘Colo sivon tas oak aaitieee aries 213 
MATS "FLQUGON. vias evete Geils 60 018 Steamboat Springs, Colo sati. diene te 214 
Glenn Armstrong............. Salt pare oe siapere cpetainiate Tonia 224 
MONHFUVEUM. cabs osc cutee oes Big Pines: Calif: 5. sai eats simmeadneeien 240 
PANE TODO ciara eh os-a ainls Briers Salt rake Gity, BAR oa sation cceapree : 244,42 
PATECIOOR GIN tara ko. BaTebaielo wale Big. Pina, Calt.. x cae csemanieiiateneeestaaee 251 
Robert. RoeckeP.... 0. sceeceee Iron Mountain, Mich........ Goris A 257 
ROPRON CORIO oa a\'a/0, skeen waceale Leavenworth, Wash....... fe 273 
..|Torger Tokle. svalisisva Suis 6 "aiunel | ELV OG Mag) WV MME oh cates opectere imate 288 
. |Torger Tokle. . fp oie a stapariintie Iron Mountain, Mich 289 
. (Sverre Kongsgaard.........++ Snoqualmie Pass, Wash 290 
. |Matti Badge nep Iron Mountain, Mich 294 
. |Joe “Accltreald r Iron Mountain, Mich 297 
ARt Deviine oie. Steamboat Springs, Golo 307 
|Ansten Samuclatuen ecereies eats Steamboat Springs, Colo. *316 
Ye 
Present American record. JUMPING RECORDS, BY CLASSES 
Class Winner and affiliation Dis t Site Date 
Class A....... Rial allealanarets Ansten Samuelstuen, Steamboat Springs} 316; |Steamboat Spgs., Colo.|2-18- 
POPS ERay c avgiene arecaie eidnee ¥red Murphy, Duluth, Minn.,.......| 286 |Steamboat Barone S-lbke 
Colo -|2-25-1950 
olo. oe 
Senior (32 years and over)|Lloyd Severud, Eau Claire, Wisc......| 257 Stenmpont Springs, ‘oa ao 
Colo vice sinisie ecteiectars 2-14-1953 
WORLD RECORD 
1949 Meret tace'el 6.5 Sepp Weiler, Germany........ Hochkonigschanze, Austria. eepreseie Ee 
POD c.si¢0%e:6 « Tauno uire, Finland... 11. °°! Oberstaort, Germany (unofficial) . 456 
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_ Senior Men’s Figures—Ronald Jellse, Peoria, 
Senior Ladies—Lynne Mathewson, Redwood City, 
of oe Men—Aarlyn Glenn, Long Beach, 

Ladies—Paulette Stewart, Red- 


| Intermediate 

Wood City, Calif. 
Novice Men—Adolph Wacker, Peoria, Ill. 

Ladies—Geraldine Daniels, Long Beach, 


Boys—George Tucker, Kansas City, Mo. 

Gers, Siugles James Monier,” North 
Mieenicr Ladies” ‘Singles—Carolyn iat Okla- 
tniococtiais Men's Singles—Ricky tne 
Dre tate Ladies’ Singles—Peggy ee, 
Long Beach, Calif. : 
Borice Men’s Singles—Paul Parke, Long Beach, 
Novice Ladies’ Singles—Suzie Geim, Oakland, 

: Junior Boys’ Singles—Eugene Harless, Detroit, 


Junior Girls’ Singies—Carol Rowe, Denver, Colo. 
Showmanship Award—Mellody Dias, Ogden, 


Utah. 
" Senior Dance—Charles Wahlig and Miriam 
Centaro, Elmont, N. Y. 
' Intermediate Dance—John Beeding and Penny 
Money, Pontiac. Mich. 


3 Livonia, Detroit, 
Senior Men—Billy Ferraro, Jr., Livonia, Mich. 
Senior Ladies—Nancy Galbraith, Livonia, Mich. 
Junior Men—Paul Zukowski, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Junior Ladies—Dawn Brown, Trenton, N. J. 
Intermediate Men—Paul Kreilick, Washington, 


D. C. 
Intermediate Ladies—Susan Lessne, Levittown, 


Intra Men—Glen Brown, Alexandria, Va. 
Intra Ladies—Rosemarie Angelo, Bayonne, N. J. 
Novice Men—Warner Frazer, Livonia, Mich. 
Novice Ladies—Linda Kobane, Livonia, Mich. 
Sub-Novice Men—William Lessne, Levittown, 


N.Y. 
were Ladies—Linda 


ich. 

Juvenile Men—Kim Griffith, Livonia, Mich. 

Juvenile Ladies—Linda Diehl, Davison, Mich. 

Senior Dance—Earl Roberts and Madelyn Hig- 
gins, Levittown, N. Y. 

Junior Dance—Jack McManus and Renee War- 
ten, Levittown, N. Y. 

{Intermediate Dance—Richard Walworth and 
Gail Gilmartin, Levittown, N. Y. 

Intra Dance—Paul Zukowski and Dianne Lud- 
wig, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Novice Dance—Wayne Kent and Carol Wagon- 
Seil, Levittown, N. Y. ; 

Sub-Novice Dance—Robert Shaffer and Jackie 
Zimmerman, Melrose Park, Ill. 

Senior Mixed Pairs—William Ferraro, Jr. and 
- Barbara Searles, Livonia, Mich. 

Junior Mixed Pairs—Thomas Kaltenbach and 
Nancy Galbraith, Livonia, Mich. 


Volleyball 


Beaton, Livonia, 


Roller Skating Championships in 1957 


ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSN, OF AMERICA 
Oakland, Calif., July 22-28 


Novice Dance—John Martin and Carolyn Leach, 
saa me = 

‘unior Dance—Richard St. Hilaire and Nanc 
Lumpkin, Bakersfield, Calif. : 

Senior Pairs—Kenneth Trotter and Ruth Heese- 
man, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Intermediate Pairs—Robbie Wollard and Carol 
Stout, Long Beach, Calif. 

Novice Pairs—James Pringle and Geraldine Dan- 
iels, Long Beach, Calif. 

Junior Pairs—Ricky Martins and Sue Welch, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

Senior Fours—Robert Anderson, Ronald Jellse, 
Judy Clark, Ruth Ann Kock, Peoria, Ill. 

Intermediate Fours—Douglas Eley, Robbie Wol- 
dard. Christy Cowdery, Carol Stout, Long Beach, 

alif. 
Novice Fours—Darrell Glenn, James Pringle, 
Diane Little, Peggy Tipton, Long Beach, Calif. 


Speed Events 


Senior Men—Charles Wahlig, Elmont, N. Y. 
Netter Ladies—Noreen Knapp, Redondo Beach, 

alif. 

Men’s Relay—Patrick Carter, Jerry Decker, 
Richard Edwards, Charles Stover, Wichita, Kans. 

Ladies’ Relay—Noreen Knapp, Barbara Mann, 
ehepon Stevens, Glenda Wilson, Redondo Beach, 

alif. 

Mixed Relay—Fred Vanderhagen, Michele Seger, 
Edward Leineke, Donna Waters, Detroit, Mich. 

Intermediate Men—George Grudza, Penndel, Pa. 

Intermediate Ladies—Sandra Anderson, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR ROLLER SKATING ASSOCIATION 


Mich., July 7-13 

Intermediate Mixed Pairs—LeRoy William and 
Joan Sheppard, Gary, Ind. 

Novice Mixed Pairs—Warner Frazer and Sandra 
Elliott, Livonia, Mich. 

Sub-Novice Mixed Pairs—Nicholas Savanetti 
and Toni Savanetti, Mineola, N. Y. 

Senior Ladies’ Pairs—Nancy Galbraith and 
Linda Kobane,. Livonia, Mich. 

Novice Ladies’ Pairs—Sandra Elliott and Lynn 
Stock, Livonia, Mich. 

Senior Fours—Becker, Kalavatinos, Wheeler and 
Godwin, Washington, D. C. 

Intermediate Fours—Compagnucci, Prokop, Ma- 
gee and Meyers, Trenton, N. J. 

Speed Events 

Senior Men—Chester Brosonski, Bayonne, N. J. 

Senior Ladies—Furn Walton, Washington, D. C. 

Junior Men—Roger Nadow, Van Nuys, Calif. 

paler Ladies—Patricia Lewis, Bladensburg, 
Men—Robert Paterson, 


Intermediate Monar, 


‘Intermediate Ladies—Alice Betzler, Bayonne, 
Novice Men—Glen Brown, Alexandria, Va. 


Novice Ladies—Sharon Pettit, “Bladensburg, 
d 


Men’s Relay—Fred Cameron and Thomas Lucas, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Ladies’ Relay—Furn Walton and Mary Godwin 
Washington, D. C. 


Championships in 1957 


Source: Dr. Harold T. Friermood, Secretary for Health and Physical Education, 
National Council of YMCA 


Memphis, Tenn., May 
YMCA Stars, 15-10, 
3, Los Angeles West 


28th United States Open, 
9-11—1, Hollywood (Calif.) 
15-7; 2, Stockton YMCA; 
Side J. C. C. 

32nd National ay el Memphis, Tenn.— 
Hollywood Stars, 15-10, 15-7. 

25th National YMCA Masters Open, Memphis, 
Tenn.—Hollywood (Calif.) YMCA Comets, 15-6, 


5-13. : 
esth National Collegiate, Memphis, Tenn.—Uni- 
yersity of Florida, 15-9, 12-15, 15-7. 

9th National Women’s, Memphis, Tenn—Santa 
Monica (Calif.) Mariners, 15-6, 15-5. 


6th National Servicemen’s, Memphis, Tenn— 
Ellington AFB, Houston, Texas, 8-15, 15-7, 15-13. 

5th National Jewish Welfare Board, Brooklyn, 
aa oe te Angeles (Calif.) West Side J, C. C., 

American Turners Championships, St. Louis, Mo. 
—Men: Monessen (Pa.) Turners, 15-11, 15-4. 
Women: St. Louis Team A, North St. Louis Turn- 
ers, 14-11, 13-10. 

U. S. Air Force Championships, Amarillo, Texas 
—Hamilton AFB, 8-15, 12-10, 16-14. 

U. S. Army Championships, Fort Benning, Ga.— 
6th Army, 15-3, 15-9. 


Curling Championships in 1957 


ist United States National Championship, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Mar 30—Hibbing (Minn.) Curling Club 
(Harold Lauber, skip) defeated Minot (N. D.) Curl- 


ing Club, 12-6. 

Utica Bonspiel, Utica, N. Y., Jan. 20—Mitchell 
Medai: Utica No. 2 (Roy Read, skip) defeated 
Granby No. 2 (O, R. Jackman, skip), 13-3. Allen 
Medal: Arnprior (A. A. Campbell, skip) defeated 
Schenectady No. 1. (J. Lotridge, skip), 11-10. 
Country Club Medal: Oakville No. 2 (Dr. M. A. 
Deans, skip) defeated Rideau (G. Lewis, skip), 
16-5. Dewar Trophy: Utica No. 3 (Bob Davies, 


skip) defeated Utica No. 1 (G. Johnston, skip), 


Bonspiel (Ardsley Medal), Mount 
Hope, N. Y., Feb. 3—Schenectady Curling Club 
(Robert F. Crawford, skip) defeated Nashua, N. H. 
(Karl Hines, skip), 17-7. 

Gordon Grand National Medal, Schenectady, 
N: ¥., Feb. 10—Utica No. 2 (Townsend Foster, 
skip) defeated Nashua (N. H.), 15-13. 

New York State Championship, Schenectady, 
N. Y., Feb. 17—St. Andrews, Hastings-on-Hudson 
(W. J. W. Reid, skip). 


-9. 
Cuthbertson 


Miami-Nassau Race (184 mi.), Feb. 5-7—Overall 
and Class C: Finisterre—Carlton Mitchell, Nassau, 
98:14:39. Class A: Criollo—L. H. Vidana, 29:36:33. 
Class B: Solution—T. H. Ramsing, 30:29:46. 

Nassau Cup Race, Nassau, Bahamas, Feb. 9— 
Comanche—Jack Price, Miami, Fla., 7:18:33. 

Bacardi Cup Series, Havana, Cuba, Feb. 16-19— 
Kurush IV—Alvaro de Cardenas, Cuba, 67 points. 

Cuba Cup Series, Havana, Cuba, Feb. 17-22— 
Kurush IV—Alvaro de Cardenas, 48 points. : 

Annuai Midwinter Snipe Regatta, Clearwater, 
Fla., Mar. 15—Ted Wells, Wichita, Kans. 

Larchmont Winter Dinghy Championship, 
Larchmont, N.Y.—Season final standing: Agony— 
Arthur «Knapp, Jr., .903. 

St. Petersburg-Havana Race (284 mi.)—Overall 
and Class A: Criollo—Luis H. Vidana, Cuba, 
40:09:09. Class B: Chance—Forest Biney, 42:06:17. 
Class C: Comanche—Jack Price, 42:20:23. 

Havana-Varadero Beach Race, Mar. 23—Wini- 
fred—J. T. Howard, Clearwater, Fla. 

Long Island Sound Frostbite Dinghy Champion- 
ship, Apr. 27—Alan Mooney, Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian Y.C. 

Amorita Cup Series, Hamilton, Bermuda, Apr. 
29-May 1—Bermuda defeated United States, 4 
races to 3. & 

King Edward VII Gold Cup, Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, May 3—Warner Willcox, Orienta Yacht 
Club, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

Sterm Trysail Block Island Race, June 2— 
Overall and Class D: White Water—John U. 
White, Norwalk, Conn., 45:53:22. 

108rd New York Yacht Ciub. Regatta, Oyster 
Bay, L.I., June 8-9—Class A: Gleam—W. Mahlon 
Dickerson, 2014 pts. Class B: Condesa—J. Henry 
Scholtz, Jr., 23144; Schooners: Nina—DeCoursey 
Fales, and Bounding Home—wWilliam Ziegler, Jr., 
3 /. 


74s 

National Intercollegiate Dinghy Championship, 
Annapolis, Md., June 18-20—Navy, 181 pts. 

Annapolis-Newport Race (468 mi.)—Overall and 
Class C: Harrier—C. Raymond Hunt, Marblehead, 
Mass., 47:19:08. Class A: Caper—H. Irving Pratt, 
New York, N.Y. 50:04:22. Class B: Altair—Brad- 
ford Smith, Jr., Georgetown, Md., 50:18:13. 

Newport-Santander, Spain, Ocean Race—Carina 
—Richard S. Nye, Greenwich, Conn., 18 days 2 
hrs. 13 min. 47.5 sec. 

Marblehead-Halifax Race (365 mi.)—Gilliard, 
46:54:52. 


Syce Cup Series, Sea Cliff, L.I.—Phyllis Carl- 
son, Rocky Point Sailing Club, Old Greenwich, 
Conn., 3445 points. 

George Cup Six-Meter Series, Rochester, N.Y.— 
puay ItI—Bill Gooderham, Royal Canadian Yacht 

ub, 

Port Huron-Mackinac Island Race, July 15— 
Overall and Class A: Dyna—Clayton Ewing, Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis. 

Chicago-Mackinac 
Class D: Meteor 
Mich,, 39:18:52. 


Island Race—Overall and 
IlI—Hank Burkard, Detroit, 


Yacht Racing; Rodeo Cowboy Champions 
Yacht Racing in 1957 


59th. Larchmont Race 
July 20-27—Blue Jay Class 
Munnell. Blue Jay (II): 
man. Blue Jay (III): Liti 
Comet: Slow Poke—David Bergey. Penguin 
Susan Gotte. Tech Dinghies: Nu 


Cato—Thom 
tephen. 


Luders-16: Limrick—John F. Qu Ss 
non—E. W. Etchells. Hurricane: Vivette—Rhodes- 
18: Momerath—Robert Bacon. h 
Blue Cloud—Andy Connell. Lightning 
Crown—Dr. S. B. Hordell. International: Susan— 
Bus Mosbacher, Raven: Old Crow—Jim Roose- 
velt. Thistle: Menace—Dennis Posey. 


National Snipe Championship, Peoria, lll., Aug. 
conn Ea Schenk: Newport Beach,. Calif., 6,891 
points. 


Long Island Sound Championships (Hipkins 
Trophy)—Bill Cox, Sr., Noroton (Conn.) Yacht 
Club, 64 points. 

Cowes-Fastnet Rock-Plymouth Race (605 mi.)— 
Carina—Richard S. Nye, Greenwich, Conn., 3 
days, 10 hrs. 55 min. 50 sec. 

International Penguin Championship, Chicago, 
Ill., Aug. 24—Jim Carson, Metedeconk, N.J. 

North American Six-Meter Championship, To- 
= Ont., Aug. 28—Bill Gooderham, Toronto, 
Ont. 

National Thistle Championship, Geneva, N.Y., 
Aug. 23—Jim Hendrickson, Sandusky, Ohio, 29344 
points. 

National Junior Championship, New Orleans, 
La., Aug. 29—John Merrifield, Southport, Conn., 


5115 points. 

Women’s North American Championship (Ad- 
ams Cup), Houston, Texas—Chicago Yacht Club 
(Mrs. Robert_E. Pegel), 544% points. 

Stamford-Vineyard Race—Overall and Class A: 
Hother—Paul Hoffmann, 46:18:06. Class B: Storm 
—George R. Swift, Jr., 47:53:15. Class C: Apache 
—Charles F, Havemeyer, 51:58:10. 

National Moth Championship, Margate, N.J., 
Sept. 8—Blair Fletcher, Collingswood, N. J. 

National Wood Pussy Championship, Shelter 
Island, L.I., Sept. 8—Herbert Blake, Shelter 
Island Y.C. 

International Lightning Championship, Milford, 
Conn., Sept. 7—Bill Cox, Darien, Conn. 

World Snipe Championship, Cascais, Portugal— 
J. M. Alonso Allende, Spain. 

World .Comet Championship, Atlantic High- 
lands, N.J.; Sept. 7—Roger Low, Atlantic High- 
lands Y.C., 17445 points. 

North American Championship (Mallory Cup), 
Marblehead, Mass.—George D. O’Day, Marblehead, 
Mass., 4642 points. 

National Hampton One Design Championship, 
Norfolk, Va.—Bob Seidel, Annapolis Yacht Club. 

Amorita Cup Series, Larchmont, N.Y., Sept. 18— 
United States team defeated Bermuda, 4 races. 

Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound (Nall Trophy)— 
James and Allegra Mertz, American Yacht Club. 


International Yacht Races for the America’s Cup 


Competition for the America’s Cup grew out of 
the first contest to establish a world yachting 
championship, one of the carnival features of the 
London Exposition of 1851. The race, open to all 
classes of yachts from all over the world, covered 
& 60-mile course around the Isle of Wight; the 
prize was a cup worth about $500, donated by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron of England, known as the 
“America’s Cup’’ because it was first won by the 
United States yacht America. Successive efforts of 
British yachtsmen have failed to win the famous 
trophy which remains in the United States. 


Competition was resumed when a syndicate of 
members of the British Royal Yacht Squadron, 
May 9, 1957, challenged the New York Yacht Club 
to a series of best 4 out of 7 races in Twelve- 
Meter yachts, beginning about Sept. 20, 1958, over 
a 24-mile course off Newport, R.I. The British 
candidate, Sceptre, was already under construc- 
tion in England. The New York Yacht Club ac- 


cepted and a number of American yacht racing 
groups announced intention to compete for the 
defense berth against the challengers. The i12- 
Meter size was considered more economically 
feasible than the former J-boats which reached 
87 feet on the water and a little more than 135 
feet overall, carrying 7,500 sq. ft. of sail area on 
175-ft. masts. For details of individual races see 
the World Almanac for 1954 and previous years, 
1851 America, 1885 Defender (3 races) 
1870 Magic. 1899 Columbia ; 
1871 et Re pace 1901 Columbia G racen 
ces); ‘ 
Livonia (British) 1903 Reliance (3 races). 
(1 race). 1920 Resolute (best of 7 

1876 Mareleine (2 races). Tage pet 
ischief (2 races). nterprise (4 races), 
1885 Puritan (2 races), 1934 Rainbow (4 Bhi 
1886 Mayflower (2 races). Endeavour II (Brit- 
ish) (2 races). 


1887 Volunteer (2 races). 
1893 Vigilant (3 races). 1937 Ranger (4 races). 


Rodeo Cowboy All Around Champions 


Source: Rodeo Cowboys Association, Inc. 


1947 Todd Whatley, Hugo, Okla 


1948 Gerald Roberts, Strong City, Kans... 


21,766 
1949 Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla..... 21,496 
1950 Billi Linderman, Walla Walla, Wash. . 30,715 
1951 Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, S.D....... 29.104 


1952 Harry. Tompkins, Dublin, Texas 30,934 
1953 Bill Linderman, Walla Walla, Wash... 33,674 
1954 Buck Rutherford, Lenapah, Okla 40,404 
1955 Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, S.D. 42,065 
1956 Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, 43,381 


Okla.w Fe 


